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MEMBERS  OF  THE  IHDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 
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WILLIAM   E.  SACKETT,  Secretary. 


Chairman. 

Mr.  ANDREW  L.  HARRIS. 
Mr.  ELLISON  A.SMYTH. 
Mr.  JOHN  M.  FARQUHAR. 
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8bc.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commianon  to  iaveetigate  queetionB  per- 
taining to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  busineee, 
and  to  report  to  Congnss  and  to  suggest  aoch  l^ulatdon  aa  it  may  deem  beet  upon 
these  gubjecte. 

Sfic.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  snggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  tbe  Union,  In  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  tbe 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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Unttbd  States  Industeul  Commisston, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  May  H^  1900. 
Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  a  preliminary  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Trans- 
portation, prepared  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress  of  June 
18,  1898. 

The  Commission  is  not  prepared  at  present  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  or  to  the  State  legislatures,  but  contemplates  the  making 
of  such  recommendations  hereafter. 

Respectfully,  James  H.  Ktxb, 

Chairman. 
The  Spkaksb  of  the  House  git  Kepbesentatives. 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 


INTEODUCTION. 

The  Indastriftl  Ccanmiflsion  has  taken  the  testlmonj  of  many  witnessea  on  the 
snbject  of  tranBportation,  especially  railway  tranaportatioii.  These  witnesses 
include  repreeentatiTes  of  all  the  Important  organizadons  of  railway  employees, 
representatives  of  many  organizations  of  shippers  and  commercial  bodies,  as  well 
as  other  shippers,  otQcers  of  railways  and  of  railway  associations,  members  of  tlie 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  special  stadents  of  transportation  qnes- 
tiona— college  professors  and  others.  Several  wltneeses  have  also  testified  as  to 
lake,  canal,  and  ocean  transportation.  While  detailed  and  specific  statements 
ae  to  the  conditions  of  labor  and  traffic  have  not  nsnally  been  songht,  many  gen- 
eral statements  as  to  these  conditions  have  been  obtdned,  and  although  there  is, 
of  coarse,  not  a  little  differenceof  opinion,  certain  conclneions  as  to  facts  emerge 
with  fair  clearness  from  the  testimony.  If atnrally,  there  is  even  greater  differ- 
ence of  judgment  as  to  needed  legislationi  bnt  here  again  it  is  possible  to  gather 
some  fair  conclnsions  concerning  the  preponderance  Of  opinion  among  those 
most  interested,  as  to  some  of  the  important  problems  now  before  Hie  people. 
The  Commission  baa  not,  however,  complel«d  ite  investigation  of  transportation. 
It  ie  expected  that  additional  testimony  will  be  taken  as  to  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  more  especially  as  to  certain  topics  which  have  been  investigated  least 
fnlly,  snch  as  ticket  brokerage,  capitalisation  of  railways,  consolidation  of  rail- 
ways.etaterailwBycommissionB,  taxation,  conditions  of  water  transportation,  etc. 

The  wide-reaching  social  and  economic  inflnence  oi  the  means  of  transportation 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  questions  relating  to  them  have  been  discnsaed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  witnesses  in  connection  with  almost  all  the  othar 
investigationB  of  the  Commission— notably  tlioee  on  agricnltnre,  tmsts  and 
indnstrial  combinations,  and  capital  and  latmr.  The  evidence  in  these  inreBtlga- 
tlons  Eihonld  be  consulted  in  connection  with  the  present  volume. 

PBEIGHT  DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWEEN  INDIVIDUAia. 

There  is  a  general  consesisna  of  opinion  among  practically  all  witnesses,  includ- 
ing membersof  the  IntMstate  Commerce  Commission,  representatives  of  shippera, 
and  railway  ofBcers,  that  the  railways  still  m^ie  discrinunations  between  indi- 
viduals, and  perhaps  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever  before.  In  fact.  It  is  stated  by 
numerous  witnesses  that  diacrimlnations  were  probably  worse  during  the  year 
1898  than  at  any  previons  tints.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  great  difBculty  in 
|nt>ving  individual  cases  where  shippers  have  been  given  special  rates  or  other 
Cavore,  but  the  witnesses  declare  that  it  is  common  knowledge  among  all  familiar 
withtheBnbject  that  snch  concessions  are  largely  granted.'    The  arguments  pre- 

>Kii*pii,pp.UB,m,13B.14Xr  Pnmt7,pp,lG0-lS>:  Clen»Dta,p.  IK  CoweQ,pp.S18-SlS;  BlanehTJ. 
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6  THE  INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: — TRANSPORTATION. 

sented  bf  many  railWRj  officers  in  favor  of  pooling  assert  directly  or  indirectly 
the  existence  of  discriminating  ratea.  The  repreaentatiTee  of  the  railways  declare 
that  so  limg  as  competition  existe  the  attempt  to  get  trafSc  by  eeciet  rates  mturt 
continne. 

It  is  thought  generally  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  improremeat  in  the  sit- 
nation  daring  the  year  1899.  This  is  attributed  in  part  to  tte  eiceedingly  heavy 
traffic  which  rendered  it  nnneceesary  for  railroads  to  secure  shipments  by  discrim- 
inating ratea,  andin  part  toabetter  spirit  among  the  railways  themselves.  Is  the 
latter  part  uf  1898,  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray,  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Bailroad,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  declaring  tliat 
the  practice  of  granting  rates  below  the  published  tariffs  was  so  general  as  serionaly 
to  rednce  the  revennes  of  the  railroads.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  traffic,  at  least 
on  certain  roads,  was  affected.  The  receivers  expressed  a  determination  to  coop- 
erate in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Lat^r,  conferences  were  held  between  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsioD  and  railway  ofBcers,  which  led  to  a  general 
attempt  to  rednce  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Many  witnesses,  however,  inclnding 
representatiTes  of  the  railroads,  think  that  the  improvement  is  only  temporary 
and  that  when  the  present  mah  of  trafSc  has  ceased  discriminating  rates  will  be 
granted  more  and  more. 

A  few  witnesses  are  inclined  to  think  that  discriminations  are  not  at  present  a 
very  serions  evil  and  are  not  likely  to  become  sncb,  especially  since  the  pnblished 
frei^t  rates  are  now  bo  low  that  no  considerable  concessions  can  be  made  from 
them  with  profit  to  the  railroads;  bat  the  evidence  is  preponderatingly  strong  on 
the  other  side.' 

Methods  and  forme. — The  methods  by  which  discriminations  are  granted  are 
stated  by  the  witnesses  to  be  very  numerous.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  direct 
rebates  and  secret  rates  are  still  frequently  grant«d;  commissions  are  paid  for 
sectiring  freight;  goods  are  billed  at  less  than  the  actnal  weight;  traffic  within  a 
State  not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  carried  at  lower  rates;  allow- 
aocea  and  advantages  are  made  in  handling  and  storing,  etc.  Several  witnesses 
refer  to  the  practice  of  shipping  goods  under  a  false  classification.  Sometimes 
this  is  done  withont  the  knowledge  of  the  railways,  bnt  in  other  cases  they  appar- 
ently connive.  Thns,  fine  hardware  may  be  shipped  as  some  low-class  kind  of 
iron.  A  few  specific  instances  of  discriminations  of  different  sorts  wore  men- 
tioned before  the  Commission,  bat  no  detaUed  evidence  was  taken  to  prove  the 
exact  character  and  amonnt  of  those  discriminations.* 

Effect  ofdiscnminativiui.'^-lt  is  very  generally  acknowledged  that  discriminating 
favors  are  granted  chiefiy  to  large  shippers  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers.  This 
is  natural,  since  the  railways  compete  more  actively  for  the  traffic  which  a  large 
shipper  can  famish.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  effect  of  the  penalties  of  the 
interstate-commorce  act  has  been  still  farthor  to  limit  the  preferences  to  a  few 
shippers,  since  this  makes  it  more  possible  to  secure  secrecy.  There  seems, 
accordingly,  to  be  weight  in  the  snggestion  made  by  several  witnesses  that  rail- 
way discriminations  tend  to  foster  trasts  and  combinations;  a  position  which  was 
especially  upheld  by  numerous  witnesses  in  the  investigation  of  the  Indostrial 
Commission  on  trasts.  Hr.  Blanchard  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses  declare 
that  it  is  in  no  way  the  purpose  of  raUways  to  favor  combinations  or  men  of 
great  wealth;  in  fact,  they  would  prefer  not  to  do  so,  since  it  gives  these  large 
shippers  power  to  force  still  greater  concessioss.  Bnt  the  railways  are  in  no 
position  to  refuse  the  demands  of  such  shippers,* 

'Tncker,  pp.  tSBiIN;  Callaway, pp.  £91,  tSli  BIr(l,p.4Tli  Wafflnden.ii.isee. 

•aaIlae^,pp.5il-M8iPiiller,pp.Mi.M3;PTOiity,vp.lU,lHI;SuTilacker,iip.WS-iUn;BIUH.-bBrd, 
pp.  K6,  B75;  Knapp,  p.  132;  Keller,  p.  ISS;  TuilBjidinehaiii,  pp.  etO,  m. 
■Eupp.pp.iaa.US;  Pnmty.pp.UT.lti;  Blanchard, pp. S83, SSI;  Beasaii.p.SU;  Bird, pp. 470, 471; 
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CarUwd  attdpart  earload  aAtpnients.— Witueesee  i>n  behalf  of  the  railroads  jtu- 
tif  jr  difFerent  rates  on  goods  shipped  in  full  carloads  and  in  part  carloads,  and 
tiiere  appears  no  special  objection  to  this  practice  on  the  part  of  other  witnesses, 
so  far  as  the  diflerenues  are  reasonable.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  on  ahip< 
menta  to  the  Paciflc  coast  the  rate  on  part  carloads  has  been  as  much  as  90  per 
cent  hJxher  than  on  carloads,  the  difference  amonnting  to  more  than  the  possible 
profit  of  tbe  dealer,  and  that  this  arrangement  bae  practically  prerented  Eastem 
jobbers  from  selling  directly  to  retailers  in  the  Pacific  States.' 

Private  cars.— It  is  the  practice  of  the  railways,  as  was  bronght  out  clearly  in 
the  evidence,  to  allowtheownersof  private  cars  a  mileage  rate  of  from  6  mills  to  1 
cent  per  mile  for  the  use  of  their  cars.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Bhipmentfi  of 
fmit  arid  of  dreesed  beef  is  made  in  each  cars.  Although  the  same  mileage  rates 
uid  the  same  freight  rates  are  perhaps  open  to  all  shippers,  only  those  possessed 
of  very  large  capital  are  in  a  poeitioii  to  furnish  private  cai-s  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  carry  on  an  important  business.  It  is  claimed  by  nearly  all  witnesses  testif  y- 
ing  on  the  snbject,  including  several  railway  ofScers,  that  the  mileage  is  excessive 
and  represente  an  exceedingly  high  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  cars,  to  that  extent 
giving  the  owner  of  private  cars  an  advantage  over  his  competitors.  Many  of  the 
railways  apparently  woald  be  glad  t«  snpply  the  needed  cars  themselves  and  to 
refuse  to  haul  private  cars,  but  without  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  the  com- 
petang  lines  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so.'  One  or  two  witnesses  think  that 
tlie  peculiar  character  of  these  cars  makes  it  nnwise  that  the  railways  should  own 
them,  and  that  the  mileage  rate  is  probably  not  excessive.* 

Penaltiea  for  di^criminationa. — Several  witnesses,  especially  railway  officers, 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  existing  law  prohibiting  discriminations  wonld  be 
more  effective  if  the  penalty  of  imprisonioent  were  abolished  and  a  high  fine,  to 
be  assessed  primarily  apon  the  corporation  rather  than  upon  individoals,  made 
thesole  penalty.  Itiaalaoclaimedthat  railway  o£Scers,whoare  most  likely  to  have 
definite  evidence  concerning  discriminations,  will  not  testify  against  one  another 
if  the  result  may  be  imprisonment,  bat  that  they  would  have  no  snch  scruple 
if  thepnnishmentwerepecuniaryonly.*  It  is  snggested  by  some  that  each  car- 
load or  shipment  carried  at  a  discriminating  rate  should  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
separate  fine.  Ur.  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  one  or 
two  other  witnesses,  however,  think  that  the  threat  of  imprisonment  is  more 
^ectlve  than  that  of  a  fine,  and  especially  urge  that  the  mere  granting  of  a  right 
to  sue  for  damages  on  account  of  discriminations  is  of  very  little  effect  in  enforc- 
ing the  law,'  Other  witnesses  saggest  the  inspection  of  books  and  accounts  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  evidence  and  as  a  remedy  for  discrlminationB.     (See  p.  23.) 

THE  ALLEGED  ELEVATOR  MONOPOLY. 

A  considerable  amount  of  teetimony  has  been  taken  concerning  the  practice 
of  the  large  elevator  owners,  eepecially  at  Chicago,  in  buying  grain,  and  con- 
cerning Its  effect  upon  commission  merchants,  coontry  grain  dealers,  and  farmers. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  great  terminal  elevators  at  Chicago,  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  other  grain  markets,  are  owned  by  a  comparatively  few  men  or  firms; 
that  the  owners  of  pnblic  elevators,  where  grain  may  be  stored  at  fixed  charges 
by  any  holder,  also  control  great  private  elevators;  that  they  themselves  bny  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  grain  which  comes  into  the  pnblic  elevators;  and 

I  VanUiMlttig-han.  ^  pp.  t07,  £10. 

'Kniil)p,p.l41;  Pronty,  p.lBl;  KeUoy.  p.lSI;  VruJlMdlnghain,  pp.aOB.SIO;  Greeley,  pp.STJ.STS: 
Donsmmn.  p.SSi:  Callaway,  p.180;  Ingall^  pp.S01,30te;  Kenuord,  pp.S88-36S. 

•  Bird,  pp.  ITS,  *76;  Fish,  p.  836. 
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that  the  tmsineBs  of  handling  grain  on  conmdaBiou  has  been  very  greatly  rodnced 
bf  tUa  practice.  The  el<  vator  owners  admit  that  they  are  very  large  bnyers  of 
grain.  It  is  claimed  by  their  opponents  also,  althongh  the  evidence  is  leee  defl- 
nite,  that  these  same  owners  of  terminal  elevatOTS  own  or  control  most  of  the 
country  elevators  and  wsrehonses;  that  in  fact  practically  all  ilie  elevators  aloi^ 
the  lines  and  at  the  terminals  of  each  railway  system  are  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
organization.' 

The  opponents  of  tfaeee  large  dealers  admit  that  the  elevator  owners  pay  more 
for  grain  to  the  local  dealers  and  farmerB  than  tiie  commission  merchants  and 
small  dealers  can  pay,  bnt  they  declare  that  this  is  dne  to  various  nnfair  advan- 
tages. Thns,  the  elevator  owners  themeelves  are  exempt  from  the  terminal  stor- 
age and  transfer  charges  which  most  be  paid  by  other  persons— three-fonrths  of  a 
cent  for  transfer  and  the  first  10  days  storage — which  is  alleged  to  be  mnoh  more 
than  the  actual  cost.  It  is  further  declared  that  the  elevator  owners  receive 
great  advantages  from  the  railways  in  the  forms  of  allowances  for  handling 
grainandof  direct  freight  discriminations.  In  fact,  it  is  held  by  many  witnesses 
that  the  railway  companies  or  their  ofBcers  are  largely  interested  in  the  elevatms 
and  in  grain  bnying.  The  evidence  as  to  discriminatious  in  favor  of  tbe  elevat(»8 
is  chiefly  indirect,  baaed  elthw  on  general  belief  or  on  the  known  fact  that  the 
elevator  owners  often  pay  more  for  grain  at  country  stations  than  the  price  at 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  or  Uilwankee,  minus  the  fnll  freight  rate,  would  warrant. 
The  excess  in  the  price  offered  was  shown  to  be  sometimes  as  high  as  3  or  8^ 
cents  on  both  wheat  and  com.  It  was  also  stated  that  in  1890  a  rebate  of  S  cents 
per  hundred  was  proved  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  have 
been  granted  to  certain  elevator  owners.* 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  Eastern  railways  have  largely  leased  their  transfer 
elevators,  for  transferring  grain  from  Western  to  Eastern  cars,  to  private  compa- 
nies which  also  deal  in  grain,  and  that  the  charges  made  by  these  companies  are 
excessive,  so  that  they  have  an  advantage  over  competitors. 

The  elevator  owners  deny  that  the  charge  of  1  of  a  cent  for  handling  grain  is 
excessive;  the  law  permits  11  cents  to  be  charged,  while  the  actual  charge  is  the  low- 
est known  anywhere.  They  deny  also  that  the  railways  operate  elevators  directly, 
or,  in  the  cases  where  they  own  them,  have  given  special  favors  in  leasing  them  to 
the  present  operators;  though  no  very  detailed  evidence  is  presented.  Ur.  Webster, 
of  the  Armoar  Elevator  Company,  claims  that  that  company  actually  owns  most 
of  its  nnmeroos  elevators  and  pays  high  rentals  for  the  remainder,  while  Hr. 
Counselman  declaree  that  the  elevators  on  the  Bock  Island  were  built  and  paid 
for  by  his  own  firm.  Hr.  Webster  also  denies  that  the  elevator  owners  receive 
discriminating  rates  from  the  railways.' 

In  view  of  the  quite  general  acknowledgment  among  railway  men  that  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  large  shippers  are  still  conspicuous,  there  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  probability  that  the  claim  that  these  large  elevators  receive  favors 
from  the  i-aHways,  in  one  way  or  another,  has  some  basis. 

The  elevator  men  explain  further  the  reasons  for  their  baying  grain  and  for 
their  advantages  over  competitors.  They  claim  that  the  establistunest  of  through 
rat«s  on  grain  from,  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  other  Western  points  to  the  sea- 
board lower,  than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  from  those  points  to  Chicago  and 
from  Chicago  east,  gave  an  advantage  to  Eastern  commission  merchante  and 
buyers,  and  Chicago  elevator  owners  found  it  necessary  to  buy  grain  on  a  large 
scale  and  handle  it  In  the  same  way,  on  through  rates,  in  order  to  keep  their  ware- 
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bouses  from  etandlng  Idle.  Moreover,  the  competition  of  the  newer  morketa  of 
Minneapolis,  Dalntb,  Eansaa  City,  and  elaowhere  forced  these  men  to  bny  grain 
to  protect  Chicago  as  a  market.  The  advuitages  which  have  made  it  pooaible 
for  them  to  compete  sacceesfnUy  with  other  nutrketB,  and  largely  to  take  bxwiiiew 
mway  from  commissioii  merchants,  arise  from  their  large  capital,  which  enables 
ttiem  to  carry  large  qtiantities  of  grain  in  anticipation  of  favorable  markets,  from 
the  elimination  of  conunission  and  other  intermediate  charges,  and  from  the 
atnlity  to  forego  a  part  or  all  of  the  normal  charge  for  actual  elevator  serrice. 
The  etevatOT  owners  have  the  same  advantage  over  oommlsBion  merchants  that 
any  basinesB  man  has  who  fnmiahee  hlmmlf  with  alt  accessory  materlob  and 
facilitiee,  instead  of  obtaining  them  from  others,  especially  frtmi  his  competitors,' 
One  or  two  witnesses,  however,  claim  that,  as  r^ards  local  baying,  the  small 
dealer,  who  has  perhaps  other  boffiness  during  the  season  when  there  is  little 
grain  bnying,  can  handle  the  grain  bnsinesB  more  cheaply  tiian  a  great  concern. 

I^eet  on,  prveea.—The  opponents  of  the  elevator  owners  declare  that  there  is  a 
growing  monopoly  of  the  local  elevators ,  those  on  each  line  of  railway  being  largely 
controlled  by  a  single  firm.  While  there  is  still  sometimes  competition  and  while 
in  Boch  cases  the  large  boyers  pay  the  higher  prices,  sooner  or  later  all  competi- 
tmrs  will  be  driTan  out  and  the  fanner  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  elevator 
owners.  It  is  maintained,  moreover,  that  where  different  Aerator  owners  operate 
along  the  same  line  of  railway  they  do  not  actively  compete.  On  the  contrary 
they  meet  daily  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  agree  as  to  the  prices  which 
they  will  pay,  at  least  as  to  certain  territory.  No  evidence  is  presented  to  show 
specific  cases  where  prices  have  been  depressed  by  elevator  owners.* 

To  these  charges  the  elevator  owners  ■  reply  that,  at  least  along  many  railroads, 
tliey  do  not  control  any  large  proportion  of  the  local  elevators.  They  buy  largely 
bom  the  local  dealers,  who  compete  am<M%  themselves;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
check  the  cinnpetitloD  of  the  different  elevat<v  oonoerns.  There  are  few  railroad 
stations  which  do  not  have  two  or  more  bnyers.  No  agreement  exists  for  limit- 
ing competition  or  fixing  prices,  except  that  certain  leading  Chicago  elevator  men 
do  disoDss  daily  the  prices  which  they  will  pay  in  Kansas  and  other  parts  of  the 
West,  where  the  Chicago  market  conies  into  severe  competition  with  other  grain 
markets.  The  purpose  is  to  agree  npon  a  price  high  enongfa  to  bring  the  grain  to 
Chicago.  At  practically  all  stations  local  dealers  receive  daily  bids  for  their 
grain  from  a  large  nnmber  of  bnyers — often  from  G  to  20.  The  exist«nce  of  these 
competing  bids  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  elevators. 

Two  oonntry  grain  dealers  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska  also  testify  Uiat  in  their 
towns  there  are  compotiug  grain  bnyers,  and  that  each  <rf  the  local  dealers 
recedveB  bids  directly  from  various  elevator  owners  at  Chicago  and  also  from 
other  markets,  there  being  often  a  considerable  range  in  the  prices  offered.' 

^le  elevator  owners  maintain  that  the  fanners  are  not  only  not  injured  by  the 
existence  of  these  large  bnyers,  bnt  that  they  are  benefited  by  the  elimination  of 
▼arions  commissiona  and  profits  which  were  f  onoerly  paid  by  grain  in  its  progress 
from  the  prodncer  to  the  consomer,  and  by  the  many  economies  which  elevator 
owners  ore  able  to  effect.  The  elevator  owner  is  satisfied  with  a  little  profit  on  a 
large  business.  * 

The  two  local  grain  dealers  referred  to  above  also  declare  that  the  fanner 
benefits  by  the  eHminatlon  of  middlemen  nnder  the  present  practice.    Moreover 
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tlie  redaction  of  the  risk  borne  by  the  local  dealer,  from  the  fact  that  he  receives 
bids  for  hie  grain  on  the  track  every  day,  enables  htm  to  work  on  a  narrower 
mar^n. 

Qualily  of  grain. — It  is  claimed  by  certain  witnessee  that  the  owners  of  public 
warehonaes  have  an  nnjnat  advantage  over  competing  grain  dealers  from  the  tact 
that  they  are  able  to  deliver  to  those  who  hold  storage  certificatee  the  poorest 
quality  of  grain  which  will  meet  the  ofiScial  grade,  while  the  owners  themselves 
can  t^e  the  beet  quality,  for  which  they  are  able  to  obtain  a  higher  price.  The 
representative  of  a  prominent  milling  company  especially  declares  that  mUlera 
are  forced  to  disregard  oflJcial  inei)ectionB  in  order  to  prevent  the  warehonsemen 
from  giving  them  inferior  qualities.'  The  elevator  owners,  on  the  other  hand, 
declare  that  their  practice  of  mixing  and  cleaning  grain  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  grades  is  beneficial  to  aU  concerned;  that  there  are  no  instances  proved 
where  nnjnst  dlscriminationB  as  to  the  quality  of  grain  have  been  made,  and  that 
it  is  absurd  to  expect  them  to  furnish  to  the  public  grain  better  than  the  official 
injipection  requires.*  There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  opportunities  do 
exist  for  the  warehousemen  vi4io  store  grain  for  the  public  and  who  are  also 
grain  owners  to  get  an  advantage  in  the  way  suggested.  This  seems  the  more 
ivobsble  from  the  fact,  brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  one  or  two  witnesses 
who  are  especially  famihar  with  grain  inspection,  that  the  odSoial  grading  of 
grain  is  necessarily  imperfect.* 

EXPORT  GRAIN  RATES  AND  FLOUR  SHIPMENTS. 

It  appears  clearly  from  the  evidence  that  the  railways  have  of  late  made 
specially  low  rates  on  grain  hauled  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  while  higher  rates 
have  been  maintained  on  grain  int«nded  for  domestic  use  and  on  flour,  whether 
for  domestic  use  or  ezjKirt.  The  chief  complaint  as  to  this  practice  comes  from 
the  American  millers.  Although  the  evidence  is  not  entirely  clear  on  this  point, 
it  is  stated  that  these  special  export  rat«s  have  been  granted  for  the  most 
part  only  since  February  1, 1899,  The  discriminations  were  so  great  at  times 
during  1899  that,  while  the  Chicago  miller  would  have  to  pay  31  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  get  his  flour  to  Hew  fork,  the  English  miller  conld  take  wheat  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  for  13  cents.  The  discrimination  on  shipments  from 
points  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  to  the 
Onlf  ports  was  even  greater.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  investigated 
this  subject,  and  issued  an  order  on  August  9,  189fl,  that  the  difference  between 
export  rates  on  wheat  and  on  floor  should  not  exceed  2  cents  per  hundred  from 
Chicago,  although  the  commission  admits  that  it  doubts  its  power  in  the  matter. 

It  appears  that  some  slight  changes  in  rates  were  made  soon  after  this  order, 
and  that  on  November  1, 1899,  the  export  rates  on  grain  were  raised  so  that  the 
difference  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  was  3  cents,  as  snggeeted  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  through  grain  rates  from  the  Mississippi  River,  however,  were 
changed  to  a  less  extent,  so  that  it  would  still  cost  from  8  to  7  cents  more  for  a 
miller  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  or  Indianapolis  to  carry  grain  from  the  West  to 
his  mill  and  flour  from  the  mill  to  the  seaboard  than  it  would  cost  the  English 
miller  to  take  grain  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  coast,  while  there  were 
differences  of  about  the  same  amount  between  export  wheat  and  domestic  wheat, 
putting  the  miller  on  the  seacoast  at  a  like  disadvantage  as  compared  witli  the 
Ei^Ush  miller.* 

The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  the  effect  of  this  discrimination  has  already 
been  disastrous  to  our  milling  interests,  and  that  probably,  even  with  the  dlf- 
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ference  In  rates  reduced  as  already  Bhowu.it  mil  contmae  to  be  injorioiis. 
Although  very  large  floor  shipments  continaed  to  be  made  early  in  1899,  in  order 
to  meet  previous  contntcts  or  to  dispose  of  atocka  on  hand,  there  was  later  in  the 
jrear  a  great  decrease  in  the  demand  for  American  floor.  The  export«  from  Hin- 
neapolis  dnring  September,  189t,  were  one-foorth  leas  than  dnring  September,  1398, 
vhOe  exports  from  Dnlnth  decreased  more  than  one-half.  At  present  American 
floor  has  a  reputation  which  tends  to  keep  ap  the  demand,  bnt  when  it  is  found 
that  European  millerB  are  able  to  secnre  the  same  qnality  of  grain  and,  owing  to 
h>wer  freight  rates  and  cheaper  labor,  to  torn  it  into  floor  at  a  reduced  price,  the 
American  millers  will  probably  find  it  very  difScnlt  to  export,  esiveoially  since 
the  margin  of  profit  in  milling  is  very  low.' 

Juttifieaiion  of  diteriminatiima  duoMMd.— The  repreeentatives  of  several  rail- 
ways, ae  well  as  one  or  two  shipping  merchants,  declare  that  it  is  justifiable  to 
make  lower  rates  on  grain  for  export  than  on  grain  for  domestic  use.  The  price 
of  grain  in  foreign  markets  is  determined  by  the  competition  of  eonrcee  of  snpply 
all  over  the  world,  and  American  grain  oan  be  sold  there  only  If  it  meets  the 
market  price.  At  times  the  conditions  of  competition  are  snch  that  only  by 
making  a  very  low  freight  rate  coold  American  wheat  be  sold  at  all.  The  low 
export  rate  relievee  the  conntry  of  a  sorplns  and  is  beneficial  to  the  farmers;  it  is 
similar  to  the  practice  of  manntactorers  in  selling  their  snrplns  abroad  at  lower 
prices  than  at  home.  If  the  railroads  were  compelled  to  make  an  eqnally  low 
rate  on  grain  for  domestic  use,  they  wonld  be  nnable  to  make  any  profit 
whatever.* 

One  or  two  repreeentatlves  of  the  railways  also  aseeri:  that  the  competition 
of  Canadian  canrlers  is  more  severe  as  to  export  grain  than  as  to  domestic  grain, 
and  that  lower  export  rates  are  thns  forced  apon  American  railways.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pronty,  of  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
declares  that  the  investigation  (A  that  body  showed  that  the  market  conditions 
in  Enrope  during  1890  did  not  necessitate  low  export  rates,  bat  that  the 
redncdonintheee  rates  was  doe  primarily  to  the  bitter  competition  of  the  Ameri- 
can trunk  lines.  Sev^al  other  witnesses  hold  the  same  opinion,  and  especially 
contend  that  these  low  export  rates  scarcely  existed  prior  te  1899,  and  that  no 
special  change  in  conditions  has  arisen  to  necessitate  them.  America  can  pro- 
dace  grain  aa  cheaply  as  any  country,  and  lower  export  rates  are  less  justifiable 
on  grain  than  they  would  be  on  mannfactrired  products.' 

Railway  officers  also  defend  the  making  of  lower  rates  on  grain  aa  comx>ared 
with  flour.  The  chief  argument  is  that  grain  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  handle, 
both  as  regards  the  weight  which  can  be  loaded  into  cars  and  as  regards  terminal 
services.  Uoreover,  water  competition  is  stronger  in  the  case  of  wheat  than  of 
flour,  especially  because  of  the  greater  convenience  with  which  grain  can  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  from  vessels.  It  is  claimed  also  that  railways  can  get  full 
train  loads  of  grain,  and  can  get  them  at  times  when  shipments  are  especially 
desired.  Railways  always  charge  higher  rates  for  more  valoable  and  more  elabo- 
rated prodncte  than  for  cheaper  erode  prodncta,' 

Other  witnessea,'  however,  declare  emphatically  that  the  railways  can  handle 
flour  as  cheaply  as  wheat.  Flour  for  export,  which  is  always  in  bag^,  can  be 
idled  op  so  aa  to  make  the  load  qoite  as  heavy  aa  that  of  wheat,  and  equal  to  the 
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fnll  cftpacily  of  tbe  car.  If  the  tMitnal  weight  of  carlo&da  of  flonr  averagefl  lees 
than  that  of  wheat,  it  can  be  due  only  to  the  fault  of  railways,  which  often  for- 
luah  small,  old-faahioned  can  for  flonr  ehipmenta.  The  expense  ot  Tiandllng  at 
tennlnalB  is  not  b>  be  considered,  since  the  cars  are  loaded  by  the  miller  and 
unloaded  by  the  consignee.  Orain  shipmente  t«nd  to  concentrate  themselves 
during  a  short  period  after  harvest,  when  they  interfere  wiHi  other  shipments 
and  prevent  the  secnring  of  retnm  loads.  The  gradual  shipment  of  floor  throngh- 
ont  the  year  is  an  advantage  to  the  railways.  It  should  be  to  Oie  interest  of  the 
r^ways  also  to  favor  Tnilling  interests  becanse  of  the  trafBc  in  mill  supplies  and 
in  the  goods  conenmsd  by  mill  employees.  One  or  two  witnesses  thinb  that  the 
reason  for  discrimination  is  that  railways  are  interested  in  grain  elerators  and  are 
themselves  dealers  in  grain  (see  above,  p.  8),  while  others  believe  that  the  ofElcers 
of  railways  are  interested  in  the  terminal  elevators  and  transfer  facilities  at  the 
seaboard  porta,  especially  at  New  York,  and  derive  a  profit  from  handling  grain. 
This  last  argument  is  specifically  denied  by  the  representativeB  of  the  railways.' 

Import  ratet.—tt  appears  also  from  the  testimony  that  railways  sometimos 
make  lower  rates  on  goods  imported  from  other  countries  than  cm  the  same  goods 
inxidaced  in  this  country.  Indeed,  instances  were  mentioned  in  which  the  through 
sates,  inolnding  ocean  transportation,  from  European  countries  to  inland  points, 
or  to  the  Pacific  coast,  have  been  c<msiderably  lower  than  the  rates  from  pointe  in 
this  country,  over  the  same  rontee,  to  the  same  destination.' 

Bemedj/. — In  view  of  the  discriminations  which  are  thus  shown  to  have  existed 
between  the  rates  on  goods  exported  or  imported  and  goods  of  domestic  origin  and 
destination,  it  is  orged  by  several  witnesses  that  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  specifioally  extended  to  cover  exixirt  and  Import  traffic. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  commission  already  has  such  power,  but  this  is 
denied  by  many  railway  men,  and  the  eonrte  have  held,  as  regwde  import  traffic, 
that  the  conunissiDn  has  no  power.' 

DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWEEN  PLACES. 

Many  witnesses  presented  evidence  concerning  what  fhey  considered  to  be 
unjust  discriminations  in  rates  as  between  different  places.  Mr.  Enapp  points 
out  that  snch  discriminationB  are  nut  secret,  but  result  from  unfairness  of  pnb- 
Ushed  tariffs.* 

Lang  and  short  havJ.—Tbe  form  of  place  discriminatious  which  is  moat  con- 
spicuously recognized  in  the  interstate-commerce  Oct  is  that  of  higher  rates  for  a 
shorter  distance  over  the  same  track  than  for  a  longer  one.  The  so-called  long 
and  short  haol  clanse  of  the  act,  however,  declares  snch  differences  illegal  only 
where  conditions  are  similar,  and  it  has  been  held  by  the  courts  that  dissimilarity 
of  conditions  is  caused  by  water  competition,  and  even  by  competition  among 
railways  themselves.  The  witnesses  point  oat  that  terminal  points  are  naturally 
subject  to  such  competition  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  intermediate  pointe.  In 
the  Southern  Stetes,  largely  on  account  of  water  competition  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Qulf  coaate,  and  in  the  Western  States  also,  on  account  of  ocean  tranaportation, 
the  rates  to  terminal  pointa  are  often  conspicuously  lovrer  than  those  to  interme- 
diate points.  The  policy  of  the  railways  is  stated  by  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  be  te  charge  a  gradually  increasing  rate  to  local 
points  according  to  distance,  until  the  rate  becomes  such  that  it  would  cost  no 
moretoship  the  goods  through  te  the  terminal  point  and  back  to  the  local  station. 

■  SUnchkrdiP.nS. 

■Vkulandlngbam,  p.  SOB;  Proaty,  p.  UB;  Beagsn,  pp.  SU,  3tt;  Horton,  p.  M;  Siadel,  p.  MOj 
Eelley,  p.188. 
•  V'"''"-*'"!*"",  p.  SU;  Oalla^ier,  p.  SB;  Begar,  pp.  Itf,  Ug;  Burrj,  pp.  MS:  Bmcu,  p.Sta 
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Snoo  tenoiDal  obargea  are  ftn  important  factor  in  rates,  tiie  Intermediate  rate 
in&7  Haa  be  materially  higher  than  the  fhrangh  rate.' 

Nomercms  tqMtnflo  inrtancee  wtae  sntmiitted  by  a  witness  reaidins  In  Colorado 
to  show  that  tbe  rates  for  the  shorter  haul  from  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  points 
to  that  State  were  mnch  higher  than  those  for  the  haul  to  Pacific  coast  points. 
Uoreorer,  the  rates  on  TariooB  conunodities  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  other  Western  points  were  shown  tobeoften  higher  than  those  from  Eastern 
points  to  the  same  destination.  Thos  the  freight  on  books  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  was  |1.79  per  hundred  pounds,  and  from  Denver  to  Ban  Francisco  98. 
The  rate  on  boots  and  shoes  from  Chicago  to  Denver  was  (3.05,  and  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  $1-90,  eto.  The  witness  claimed  that  the  jobbing  and  mannfactor- 
ing  interests  of  Colorado  have  been  very  greatly  injured  by  these  discrimittationB.' 

Other  instances  of  higher  rates  for  shorter  hauls  over  the  same  road  were  men- 
tioned  by  witnesses  in  connection  with  more  general  complaints  as  to  difierenoes 
in  rates,  often  by  separate  roads,  in  favor  of  one  market  as  against  another. 

A  few  witnesses  think  that  the  provision  that  dissimilar  conditions  may  justify 
lower  rates  to  competitive  than  to  intermediate  x>ointB  shoold  be  repealed,  or  at 
least  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  final  authority  to 
decide  as  to  the  jostlce  of  rates  to  different  places  on  the  same  line.* 

Several  repreeentativeB  of  the  railroads,  owever,  declare  that  dlacrlminatitma 
between  long  and  short  hanls  are  made  only  under  stress  of  necessity,  and  that  if 
the  rates  for  the  shorter  hauls  are  themselves  reasonable,  there  should  be  no 
objection  against  lower  rates  to  Uiroogh  points.  At  least  one  of  these  witnesses 
tiiinks  that  the  entire  long  and  short  haul  clause  should  be  dropped  from  the 
interstate-commerce  act.* 

Other  plaee  dfacrtminaMotis. — Host  of  the  discriminations  between  places  of 
which  complaint  was  made  toe  between  different  terminal  points  or  central  mar- 
kets, as  dlstingniahed  from  diecriminationa  between  terminal  and  intermediate 
points,  ^equently  the  rates  complained  of  are  not  made  by  the  same  railway 
system,  bnt  by  different  ones,  with  or  without  agreement  among  themselves. 
Thns  the  trunk  lines  from  the  West  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  compete  actively, 
especially  for  the  export  braflio  in  grain  and  grain  products.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
indifference  often  to  grain  shippers  whether  their  goods  go  by  way  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  other  ports.  Each  raUroad  and  each  terminal  point 
considers  itself  entitled  to  a  certain  proportion  of  traffic,  and  naturally  the  opinion 
of  each  differs  from  that  of  the  other.  In  the  particular  case  referred  to  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  more  than  90  years  ago  permitting  railroads  reaching  Phila- 
ddi^iia  to  charge  a  rate  i  cents  less  per  hundred  pounds  tlian  those  reaching  New 
Tork,  and  granting  those  reaching  Baltimore  and  niore  eouthem  ports  a  similar 
"difrerenttal"  of  8  cento.  Each  of  the  ports  is  inclined  to  complain  that  this 
adjustment  of  differentials  is  unfair.* 

fflmilar  adjustments  of  ratts  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  putting  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  central  Weet  more  or  less  on  a  par  as  distributing  points  for 
goods  shipped  from  the  East  and  as  marketing  points  for  grain  and  other  products. 
Bailway  officers  point  out  the  immense  difficulty  of  adjosting  rates  so  as  to  do 
justice  to  different  sections  and  cities,  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  satisfy- 
ing all.  They  declare  that  the  attempt  of  each  railway,  each  section,  and  each 
city  to  get  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  traffic  has  been  the  chief  canse  of 
rate  wars  and  disturbances,  especieilly  in  the  Northwestern  Stotes.'    Since  repre- 

I  Knapp,  iip.  UH,  187;  dements,  pp.  UH.  lU;  Yanlaodiiisham.  pp.  ME!,  20B. 

*Klndel,  pp.  Ol-ni. 

■DcramiKii.p.Stli  Bacoa.p.lSO;  Clements. pp.  151, lU;  Reagan,  p. 3i£;  Hfland,  p.  W. 

•SpMicer,pp.Z7G,281,Sl;  Bbnchsrd, p. BSS;  Tucker, p. Ha 
•Seller,  pp.  IK.  186;  KmU.  p.lTS:  CaUany,  pp.  m-aS;  Blanchard,  p.  <Rft 
d.pp.taO.SBl;  Bird,  p.  ITI;  Rlpler,  pp.UT,GW. 
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sentatiTes  of  each  of  the  leading  cities  are  prepared  to  make  complamts  against 
each  of  the  others,  a  large  number  of  ench  conflicting  complainta  being  actnallf 
made  before  the  Industrial  Conuniasion,'  it  becomes  very  difflcnlt  for  any  pnblio 
anthority  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  of  the  rates  In  any  particnlar  caee. 

Specif  reference  was  made  by  several  witnesses. to  the  effect  of  transportation 
by  way  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico  and  the  railways  of  the  central  West  upon  rail 
rates  between  that  section  and  the  Eastern  seaboard.  Some  witneases  think  that 
an  nndne  proportion  of  trafllc  is  diverted  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Lonis,  New  Orleans, 
and  Galveston,  and  that  the  rail  rates  favor  thoee  points,  while  other  witnesses 
think  that  the  natural  conditions — distances,  grades,  etc. — would  justify  the 
Southern  ports  In  demanding  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  traffic  than  they 
actually  reoeiTe.' 

POOLING. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  discussed  the  question  of  permitting  railways  to 
make  pooling  and  other  agreements.  It  was  pointed  out  that  pools  were  to  be 
distingnished  from  other  agreements  as  to  rates  or  as  to  other  matters.  In  the  pool 
an  agreement  is  made  as  to  the  proportion  of  business  to  be  allotted  to  each  of  the 
roads  entering  the  arrangement.  Either  tonnage  is  diverted  from  the  roads  receiv- 
ing more  than  the  agreed  proportion  or  a  money  payment  representing  the  profit 
on  the  snrploB  tonnage  is  made.  Fooling  agreements  seldom  &i  rates,  althoogh, 
of  conrse,  rates  are  in  practice  greatly  affected  by  them.* 

The  interstate^commerce  act  specifically  prohibits  pools,  wMle  the  antitrust 
act  of  18S0  has  been  interpreted  as  prohibiting  assodationa  and  agreements  among 
railways  with  a  view  to  fixing  rates.  It  is  now  advocated  by  many  witnesses  that 
railways  should  be  permitted  to  make  agreements  of  any  kind,  and  that  poolii^ 
contracts  shonld  be  not  only  legalized,  bat  made  enforceable  by  law.  The  chief 
difficulty,  it  is  said,  with  the  pools  which  formerly  existed  was  that  they  were 
ontEdde  of  the  pale  of  tttelaw,  and  that  there  was  no  way  of  panishing  a  railway 
belonging  to  a  pool  which  should  attempt  to  divert  traffic  to  itself  or  should 
refuse  to  divide  returns.  The  advocates  of  pooling  include  neuly  ail  ot  the  rafl- 
way  officers  who  appeared  before  the  Gommistion.  A  number  of  shippers,  r^H 
reaentatives  of  commercial  bodies,  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlsrion,  and  other  expert  students  of  transportation  also  favor  pooling,  but 
nsnally  only  with  the  proviso  that  much  more  effective  governmental  control  than 
at  present  be  exercised  over  rates  and  over  pooling  contracts.  It  was  declared 
by  trwo  or  three  witnesses  also  that  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  pooling  exists  on  the  part  of  other  persons  throughont  the  country.* 

Argumente  against  pooling  are  vigorously  presented  by  Mr.  Stickney,  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway ,  by  two  officers  representing  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  by  Hr.  Va-n i anrtiTi g-h npi  the  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bnreaa, 
and  by  one  or  two  others;  their  general  position  b«ing  that  the  practice  would 
tend  to  maintain  high  rates  by  checking  the  legitimate  competition  between  rail- 
ways.   Mr. Tanlandingham, however, wonld  permitTailwaysta^^eeastorates.* 

■  Complainte  regarding  discrimlnBtions  agiiiiiBt  Clilcago,  Eeiiiiard,p.aee;  Msllorr,  p.6S8;  dls- 
criminstlona  KgRlnst  St.  Lonls,  Yanlapdinghain,  pp.  IH-ISO,  JOS;  sgaliiat  Euuss  Clt;,  Book- 
waltaT.pp.fi70-S78;  HHlIory,  p.  tSS;  Kgainst  MUwankee.  BaooD,  p.  418i  against  La  Crosse,  Dick- 
inson, p.  MB;  Sfr^nat  Hortolk,  Nebr.,  Potler.  pp.  MS-44S;  agaUlat  Onnd  Bapids,  Uonelniali, 

p.ue. 

•Tanlandingham,  pp.  10T,  SD6;  Enapp,  p.  138;  CoUawaf,  p.  XU;  Ptsh,  pp.  39-330. 

•Newcomb.  p.  >T;  Cowen.  p.  St4:  Blanclunl,  pp.  STT,  ft<a,«tfi;  Ingalla.  pp.  SSS,  SSI. 

•PnbllcofflceTS,etc.t  Enapp.  p.  18B;  Prontf.p.lGO;  Newcomb.pp.  SS-W;  JoliiiBon.p.8£;  Beagan, 
p8«;  9olignian,pp.814-ei7.  Railway  mnn:  Blanchanl.pp.640-WB;  WotBndla,pp.6«S,6«l;  CalU- 
way,  pp.  836-SB8;  IngallH,  pp.  fflS, 298-300;  Sp™c«r,p.BM;  Cowen,  pp. 311, 315:  Bird.pm;  Tucker, 
Pp.fioS-Sei:  Morton,  pp.  191,496,199;  Biplef,  p.  ESS.  Shlppen:  {feall.p.lTS;  ETanB.p.111;  Seller, 
pp.  ItO,  191;  Connselman.  pp.  360,  361;  Baron,  pp.  ISO,  128. 
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Pooling  and  eompetition. — The  srKninfliit  in  favor  of  pooling  rests  on  the 
position,  aa  stated  by  Beveral  witnemes,  that  competition  between  railways  is 
abnomal  and  deatmctive,  tending  to  reduce  rates  to  an  improfltable  figure,  to 
Canae  sadden  flnctnations  injorioaa  to  the  stability  of  bnsinesB,  and  to  indnce 
diflcrimJnatioDe  between  individnols.  Several  witnesses  maintain  that  the  con- 
diUoas  of  competition  in  the  railway  bnsineeB  are  entirely  different  from  those  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  ordinary  commodities;  that  the  poorest  railway,  such 
as  one  which  is  in  the  hands  of  receiverH,  and  therefore  not  forced  to  pay  divi- 
dends, can  cat  rates  with  a  view  to  diverting  traffic  nndiily,  and  can  thereby 
force  other  railways  to  make  nnprofitable  rates.  The  experience  of  the  past  with 
rate  wars  is  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  destructive  character  of  railway  com- 
petition.  It  is  pointed  ont  that  the  control  which  the  Gkivemment  can  and  does 
exercise  over  railway  rat«s  makes  competition  onnecessary,  in  away  wbichwonld 
not  be  tme  as  to  other  business.' 

At  the  sanie  time  the  defenders  of  pooling  claim  that  pools  wonld  not  abeolntely 
prevent  competition  and  wonld  not  permit  railways  to  charge  excessive  rates. 
The  competition  of  water  carriers,  not  only  those  immediately  parallel  to  raJl- 
waya  bat  often  those  far  distant,  wonld  in  many  cases  keep  down  rat«8.  Thechief 
inflnence  affecting  rates  is  the  competition  of  different  markets,  frequently  of 
markets  all  over  the  world.  If  the  railways  in  one  section  shonld  attempt  to 
maintain  excessive  rates,  prodacts  of  that  section  conld  not  compete  with  those 
of  anotbn'  section,  perhaps  far  removed.  Beaacmable  competition,  moreover, 
still  exists  among  pooled  railroads  themselves,  especially  in  the  way  of  offering 
greater  facilities  and  conveniences,  for  the  sake  of  jnstifying  a  claim  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  bnsinees.  The  experience  of  the  country  with  pools  in  the  past 
is  cited  as  showing  that  rates  have  not  been  maintained  at  excessive  fignres, 
bnt  have  nctnally  been  reduced  under  pools.  It  is  also  asserted  that  pooling  ia 
recognized  in  all  leading  European  countries  as  a  necessary  remedy  for  excessive 
rate  cutting  and  discriminationB,  government  roads  even  entering  pools  vrith 
private  lines,  and  that  it  has  not  tended  toward  excessive  rates.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  by  two  or  tbree  vritoesBes  that  competition 
{a  as  natural,  necessary,  and  beneficial  in  the  railway  bosinem  as  in  any  other; 
that  pooling  wonld  mean  nothing  else  tlian  monopoly,  and  that  pools  in  the  past 
have  had  injurious  effects,  tending  toward  excessive  rates,  and  not  preventing 
other  evils.' 

Pooling  and  diacrimmations. —Fooling  is  especially  advocated  by  railway  oflS- 
cers  and  others  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  check  discriminationB  between 
persons  and  between  places,  which  it  is  claimed  are  the  natural  result  of  excessive 
competition.  It  is  urged  that  the  only  niethod  by  which  discriminations  can  be 
prevented  is  by  interesting  the  railways  themselves  to  prevent  them.* 

A  few  witnesses,  however,  maintain  that  railways  wonld  still  be  inclined  to 
grant  discriminating  ratee  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their  proportion  of  traffic, 
in  order  to  secnre  a  larger  allotment  when  the  proportions  of  the  roads  in  the 
pool  shonld  be  fixed  for  the  next  time.' 

To  this  it  is  repUed  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  tlie  proportioa  of  business  allotted 
to  each  rood  is  determined  by  other  considerations  than  temporary  changes  in 
tonnage.* 

Control  of  pooling  bg  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oom7ni*gkm, — All  of  the  members 
of  the  Interstate  Coromerco  Commiaeion ,  general  atudents,  and  representatives  of 

I  Enapp.  p.  188;  Sellgnuui,  p.  fllE:  Blancluni,  pp.  BBti-MD;  Rlple;,  pp.tHSiBBl;  Tacl[er.pp,Sa(l,liU. 
*Eauichard.pp.  MS.«T,  eEl.fiSS,<IH;  Blpler,  PP- HS.  W:  Cowsn.  pp.Sll.aUi  IukkIIb.  p.209;  Cal- 
lawar.  VP-  nE-ISS;  Kewcomb,  p.  M. 
•  stflDfl,  p.  sas-SRT:  sUckner,  p.  MO. 

'  See  MpediUlT  BUuchard,  pp.  Ml,  OTS,  «83j  Ripley,  pp.  SM,  OM;  Tucker,  p.  668;  MnaaelinMi.  p. 
H7,  and  other  witneeaes  olreadr  Teferred  to  gennnilLr. 
*T«nlBndIiigham.  pp.21i,  ElS;  Hyland,  p.  3S1;  Oreeky,p.3Ti;  Ston 
•Bipler.p.Wt. 
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Bhippera  who  favor  pooling  think  that  the  Intei-stat«  Commerce  Commission 
shonld  be  given  a  very  great  degree  of  control  over  the  tenns  of  poola,  and 
eepeciaUf  over  the  rates  on  pooled  roade.  OtberwiBe  It  is  feared  that  extortion- 
ate rates  may  result  from  the  removal  of  competition.  Hr.  Clements,  <d  the 
Int«rstate  Commerce  Comnussion.is  dispoeed  to  donbt  the  poadbility  of  proper 
r^fnlation,  and  hence  the  wisdom  of  pemiittiiig  pooling  at  all.  The  majority 
of  the  railway  officers  who  testify  on  this  sabject  also  express  themselves  m 
vUling  to  concede  snch  control  to  the  commission,  and  there  is  no  specific  oppo- 
sition to  it.  The  degree  of  control  eii^cested  by  the  varioas  witnesses  of  conne 
differs.  Many  go  so  far  as  to  favor  giving  the  commission  absolute  power  to 
approve  or  disapprove  a  pooling  agreement  or  to  discontinne  it  at  any  time,  and 
also  to  fix  rates  finally  so  far  as  they  apply  to  pooled  traffic.'  A  few  railway 
men  think  that  the  oommission  sboold  be  given  little  more  power  over  the  rates 
onder  pools  than  over  rates  in  general.' 

REASONABLENESS  OF  FREiaHT  RATES. 

There  is  comparatively  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  witnesses  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  concerning  excessive  freight  rat«B.  aside  from  the 
complaints  regarding  diecriminationB  between  individnals  and  placee. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  witnesses,  including  both  representatives  of  railways 
and  others,  maintain  that  American  freight  rates  are  reasonable,  and  are,  in  fact, 
remarkably  low.  Some  of  these  witnesses  point  out  the  great  complexity  of  the 
infinences  affecting  the  carrying  of  freight,  and  the  consequent  difBcolty  of 
determining  whether  a  particular  freight  rate  is  just.  The  justice  of  rates  can 
be  judged  only  by  comparison  between  different  commodities  and  different  places, 
and  by  considering  the  profits  of  the  railway.  It  ia  ineieted  that  it  is  ordinarily 
Impossible  for  freight  rates  to  be  excessive  npon  any  railway  or  in  any  section  of 
the  country,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  products  and  markets  themselves. 
Bates  must  be  made  such  that  goods  can  be  produced  and  marketed,  and  this 
fact  not  only  is  of  prime  importance  in  determining  relative  rates  on  different 
commodities,  but  also  practically  prevents  unfairly  high  rates.'  For  this  reason 
the  propoeitkm*  that  railway  rates  shonld  be  made  strictly  uniform  on  the  basis 
of  mileage  is  deolsred  to  be  neither  feasible  nor  neoeesary  to  secure  justice.  The 
differences  of  conditions,  both  as  to  the  expenses  of  transportation  and  as  to 
competition  for  markets,  necessitate  different  charges  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.* 

It  is  shown  further  by  the  testimony  that  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  have 
decreased  steadily  and  with  considerable  rapidity  during  the  past  80  years. 
Numerona  specific  statistice  concerning  the  decrease  in  rates  are  presented.  For 
example,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  1878  was  2.!1  c«nte, 
and  in  1800,0.889  cflnt.  At  the  same  time  it  is  claimed  that  the  profits  of  the  rail- 
way buBiness  have  declined,  the  present  retoma  on  secnritieB  being,  on  the  average, 
exceedingly  low.  Opinion  as  to  the  last  matter  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  belief 
as  to  theextent  to  which  railway  securitiesrepreeent  actual  investment  of  capital. 
(See  p.  19.}  It  is  also  stated  by  many  witnesses  that  the  freight  rat«s  in  this 
country  are  materially  lower  than  in  foreign  oountries,  although  it  is  admitted 
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that  aome  of  our  local  rate«  are  as  high  aa  thooe  abroad,  tlie  average  being  reduced 
by  OUT  low  through  rates  on  long  hauls.  No  detailed  compariBonH  of  American 
and  foreign  freight  ratee  have  been  thoH  far  snbmitted,' 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  FREIGHT. 

There  iB  a  movement  of  conMderable  etrength  in  favor  of  a  uniform  system  of 
classifying  freight  over  tlie  entire  country.  This  is  advocated  by  many  shippers, 
and  some  of  them  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  be  given  power  to  establish  snch  a  nnif  orm  claesiflcation,  or  at  least 
to  reqnire  the  railways  to  do  so.  There  are  at  present  three  different  systems  of 
classification — the  Offlotal,  applying  north  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi  (with  certain  exceptions  as  to  traffic  west  of  Chicago) ;  the  Soatbern,  apply 
ing  Bonth  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Western.  It  is 
claimed  by  shippers  that  great  inconvenience  occnra  on  account  of  the  diSerences 
nnder  these  systems.  It  is  Impossible  for  shippers  to  ascertain  accurately  the  rates 
on  any  particular  commodity  where  it  passes  from  one  region  to  another  having 
a  different  classLflcation.  The  differences  also  give  rise  to  discriminations 
between  shippers.  Thus  goods  shipped  from  Eastern  points  tlirougfa  Chicago  to 
points  in  Wisconsin  and  Dlinols  come  tinder  the  Official  classification,  while  sim- 
ilar goods  shipped  directly  from  Chicago,  from  Kiseissippi  Blver  points,  or  other 
points  in  that  section,  conte  under  the  Western  classification,  by  which  the  rates 
are  likely  to  be  higher,  putting  the  Western  shipper  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
petition.* 

A  number  of  railway  officers  also  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  uniform 
classification ,  and  some  of  these  believe  it  to  be  feasible  to  make  the  classes  abso- 
lutely alike  in  all  sections.* 

Others,  while  admitting  the  desirability  of  more  uniform  classification,  think 
that  absolute  uniformity  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  railroads  should  be 
left  to  approach  more  and  more  toward  uniformity  as  their  experience  and  inter- 
eats  may  dictate.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  classifications,  and  the 
Dumber  of  classes  in  each,  have  been  greatly  red  need  in  recent  years,  and  that  the 
railways  themselves  some  time  ago  actively  sought  to  secure  a  single  classifica- 
tion^  ^though  the  attempt  failed  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  certain  rail- 
ways in  different  sections  to  the  assigument  of  particular  conunodltios.  It  is 
orged  by  some  witnesses  with  considerable  force  that  the  conditions  of  different 
aections  necessitate  differences  in  classification.  In  each  section  the  goods  which 
are  most  largely  produced  there  must  be  given  favoring  rates  in  order  that  they 
may  compete  in  the  world  market;  while  it  would  be  unjust  to  require  similarly 
low  rates  on  railways  in  a  section  where  little  of  snch  commodities  is  carried.  It 
Is  declared  that  these  differences  in  conditions  have  necessitated  the  adoption  of 
special  "  commodity  rat«s  "  outside  of  the  regular  classifications,  and  that  even 
if  a  uniform  clasrification  should  be  established  as  regards  most  articles,  these 
special  rates  on  the  more  bulky  commodities  would  still  be  necessary.' 

There  is  evident  a  desire,  however,  on  the  part  of  both  railways  and  shippers, 
that  a  greater  degree  of  nniformity  should  be  secured,  and  many  favor  conserva- 
tive action  of  Government  to  further  the  movement.  Most  railway  ofBcers 
think  that  the  railways  themselves  should  frame  the  classification,  even  if  uni- 
formity be  required  by  law,  and  comparatively  few  witnesses  favor  giving  a 
Qovemment  conmiission  entire  control  of  classification.* 

'Newixanb.  pp.  101. 108;  BUnclurd,  pp.  IBD,  SSI;  Call&intf,  p.  228;  CovEn,pp.31fi,31Si  Clements, 
pp.l53,in:  Hortoii,p.«8:  Ripley, p.  SaS;  T>nluidliiglutni,pp.i01,a>t:  Bpeocer,  pp. £78, K7V:  Stone, 
pp.  Gat,  188;  SellKmui,  p.  Sit;  Lewis,  p.  73B, 

•Ne«oomb,p.lOO;  Kn»pp.p.l*2;  KeUer.plW;  EmerBon,  p.  *8S;  DickliiSDii,pp.MS,UO. 

•Ripley.  pp.SSS-OTO;  Uorton,  pp.  Ul,  US,  m-.  IdssILk  p.  800. 

•Bluchu^  pp.  «&  m,  eaS-101,  ars;  yulMidlngluun.  pp.  ae^M;  BpeDcer.  p.  AT;  Coweu,  p.  >1T; 
OdUny,  p.  ST;  SeUey,  p.  IW. 
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PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

Reaxmableness  of  /arcs.— Little  complaint  haa  been  made  by  witusBaee  on  the 
gronnd  that  pasBenger  fares  are  excessive  oi  discriminating,  altfaoogh  two  or 
three  declare  that  our  fares  are  conmderably  higher  than  those  in  European 
conntries.'  Representatives  of  the  railways,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  defend 
the  reasonahleneHB  of  American  pasaenger  charges.  They  think  that  nttsbetory 
comparisonswithothercoontries  are  impossible  because  of  the  Earopesii  practice 
of  establishii^  different  classes  with  widely  different  fares.  It  is  claimed,  too, 
that  the  average  service  in  America  is  very  mnch  superior  in  comfort,  speed,  and 
other  r^ards  to  that  in  Borope.  So  far  as  differences  in  fares  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  these  are  jnstifled' chiefly  on  account  of  the  differences 
in  the  density  of  traffic  and  in  the  consequent  cost  of  transportation,  while  other 
special  reasons  occonnt  for  particalar  variations  in  rates.' 

i^Kset.'— There  seems  to  beageneral  agreement  among  all  classes  of  witnesses 
thattheissneof  free  passes  iscarried  to  a  degree  wMch  makes  it  a  serloosevil.  It 
is  generally  claimed  that  fewer  passes  are  issned  now  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  that  the  railways  themselves  are  ntore  and  more  inclined  to  reduce  the 
number.  It  appears,  however,  that  passes  ore  still  freqnently  granted  to  the 
members  of  Stat«  and  national  legi3la1;ureB  and  to  public  ofBcers  of  many 
classes;  that  they  are  sometimes  issned  to  shippers  and  thns  may  constitate  a  form 
of  freight  discrimination-,  while  they  are  largely  issned  in  exchange  for  news- 
paper advertising  and  for  other  services  and  to  employees  of  railroads.  Some  wit- 
nesses think  that  the  revenues  of  railways  are  reduced  appreciably  by  granting 
free  transportation,  and  that  thns  indirectly  the  fares  of  paying  passengera  are 
increased,  but  others  think  that  the  extent  of  the  practice  is  not  sufficient  to  have 
this  effect.  Stress  is  often  laid  on  the  opinion  that  the  iseae  of  passes  to  public 
officers  and  legislators  involves  an  element  of  bribery;  althongh  some  witnesses 
claim  that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  the  practice  is  simply  a  conventional  one  due 
to  respectfor  public  authorities. 

Moot  of  the  witnesses  believe  that  practically  no  passes  ahonld  be  issned  except 
to  the  employees  of  the  issuing  railway  themselves,  although  some  would  favor 
issnii^  them  to  employees  of  other  railways  traveling  on  official  business.  Per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  witnesses  consider  legislation  on  the  matter  nnnecesaary, 
bnt  not  a  few  believe  that  laws  wonld  be  helpful  in  aiding  the  railways  to  check 
the  evil.  Several  States  already  have  laws  prohibiting  the  issue  of  passes  to 
pnbUc  officers,  bat  one  witness  maintains  that  the  effect  of  snch  laws  is  really 
to  increase  the  nnmber  of  passes,  Dince  officers,  being  unable  to  nee  them  person- 
ally, demand  them  for  their  friends  and  supporters. 

Ticket  brokerage.* — Most  witnesses  so  far  heard  on  this  subject  arerepresentativea 
of  railways,  and  these  almost  uniformly  favor  legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  unused  parts  of  passenger  tickets.  This  position  is  also  taken  by  several 
other  witnesses.  The  witnesses  who  discuss  the  subject  moat  fully  declare  that 
ticket ' '  scalping  "  osnally  consists  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  parte  of  tickete  which 
have  been  issued  by  railways  at  less  than  the  regular  rates  for  some  justifiable  rea- 
Bon.witli  the  understanding  that  the  entire  ticket  shall  be  used  by  the  original  buyer. 
For  example,  ronnd-trip  tickets  are  sold  at  reduced  rates.    So,  too,  through  tickets 

■  Weyl,  p. TSB;  Lewla,  p. T33;  SsU^thibd.P-SII;  JohQBon,p.Bl. 

•Blanclurd,  pp.  618-69);  Callawar,  p.2K>:  Ingftlls,  p.lK;  Spencer.  p.S!6;  Morton,  pp.  UO,  496; 
CowBD,  p.  SIO;  JohoHTi.  p.  Bl. 

■Knapp,  pp.  IBS,  186;  Pnmtj.  p.  IGE;  Beagan.  pp.Sll.SI£;  tngalls, pp. 293-»6:  Fish,  pp.394,aa5; 
Spencer, p. 270:  Oaaa,-wt,Y .p.iW;  Bird. pp. MS. MV;  MortOD,p.4gO;  Cowan, pp. 81(M1S;  Blancliard, 
pp.«a),aiI,<K»;  8tickne7,pp.4»,4e7;  Dickliuon,  pp.HSe-SU. 

•Blanehard,  pp.  flEl-«S,flBB471;  Morton, pp.  480,  EDO;  Spencer,  pp.  SS-Sn:  IngaUs,  pp.  na,  iM; 
Cowen,  pp.  aoe.SlO:  SUukney,  p.  tBJ;  Callaway,  p.  W:  Bird.  p.  1»,  Reagan,  p.  850;  Johnaon,  p 
ai;  Wtlaon,  p.  708;  FUh,  p.  SaS;  Vanlandlnghani.  p.  iU. 
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Bra  often  iaanad  over  MmnectJagLuiM.niftWng  atrip  oonridOTftbly  longer  than  the 
Bhorteot  poeslble  raOwtt;  route;  these  tickets  must  neceeaarily  be  sold  at  the  same 
price  aa  thorn  over  tbe  direct  line,  so  that  there  is  opportnnitr  for  scalping  the  sep- 
uate  coupons.  It  is  maintained  that  the  railwaysalreadynsaallf  provide  for  the 
redemption  of  onnsod  parts  of  tickets  at  a  rate  such  as  to  make  the  fare  for  the 
distance  actually  traveled  the  same  as  that  which  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
ticket  for  that  distance  had  been  bonght  in  the  first  place.  At  any  rate,  the  wit- 
neesee  would  be  willing  that  a  law  prohibiting  scalping  should  inclnde  a  require- 
ment that  nnosed  tickets  be  redeemed  in  this  way.  It  la  claimed  that  the  fear  of 
nnanttiorized  use  of  rednced-fare  tickets  has  a  material  effect  in  preventing  the 
^e  of  snch  tickete  by  the  railroads.  The  general  public  suffers  more  from  this 
effect,  perhaps,  than  fnmi  the  increaee  of  ordinary  fares  necesaiteted  by  loss  trf 
revenue  to  tlie  railwajrs  throogh  scalping. 

These  vritneesea  claim  also  that  ticket  brokerage  leads  to  many  frandnlent  and 
ill^timato  practices,  snch  as  the  alteration  of  dates,  the  forging  of  signatarea, 
the  counterfeiting  of  tickete,  and  the  stealing  of  tickete  by  railroad  employees. 
Uoreover,  railways  themselves  have  often  connived  with  ticket  brokers  by 
selling  them  tickete  at  reduced  rates  with  a  view  to  secretly  drawing  a  larger 
proportion  of  traffic  than  they  could  secure  under  open  and  eqaal  rates.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  extent  of  this  latter  practice  at  present,  althtingh  most  witnesses 
think  it  la  not  so  common  as  formerly.  Some  believe  that  if  the  railways  should 
cease  to  patronize  the  brokers  they  would  be  driven  ont  of  business,  bnt  the  more 
common  opinion  seems  to  be  that  a  large  part,  perhaps  the  most,  of  their  business 
comes  from  other  sources. 

Although  various  methods  have  been  proposed  by  which  the  railways  them- 
wtree  should  check  the  sale  of  unused  parte  of  tickete,  it  is  claimed  that  none  of 
tbran  ia  thoroughly  effective  and  that  the  only  sufficient  remedy  Is  to  be  found  by 
dinot  legislation,  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  Stetes. 

CAPITALIZATION  OF  BAILWAYS. 

It  has  beau  tmggeebei  that  judgment  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  and  fares 
firom  the  staadpoint  of  the  earnings  of  raUways  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
question  whether  or  how  far  their  capital  is  inflated.  Several  witnesses  declare. 
Id  general  terms,  that  the  amount  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  most  raQways  is 
far  greater  than  their  original  cost  or  the  cost  of  reproduction,  and  that  even  the 
bonds  in  many  cases  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  construction.  No  detailed  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  was  made.  Some  of  the  witnesses  advocate  that  here- 
after the  iaene  of  stocks  should  be  controlled  carefully  by  State  anthoritieB  or, 
80  far  as  constitutionally  possible,  by  Federal  authorities,' 

Host  ot  the  argumenta  in  opposition  to  this  view  are  also  of  a  general  nature, 
pointing  to  tbe  great  increase  in  the  value  of  terminals  and  of  righte  of  way,  to 
-Hie  large  expenditure  of  earnings  for  improvement  of  properties,  ete. ,  as  indica- 
ting that  American  railways,  whether  at  first  overcapitalized  or  not,  are  not  now 
overcapitalized.  It  ia  also  urged  that  overcapitalisation  in  any  case  has  practi- 
cally no  effect  on  rates,  which  are  determined  by  competition  (a  stetement  which 
is  questioned  by  one  or  two  other  witnessea) ,  and  that  It  does  not  deceive  invest- 
ors, since  the  market  value  of  the  stock  is  dependent  on  actual  earning  power.* 

One  witnempresente  detailed  comparisons,  showing  that  during  the  past  decade 
the  capitalization  of  American  railways  has  increased  only  In  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  mileage,  while  the  capttelizatlon  of  British  rtdlways  has  increased 
much  more  rapidly  and  is  sow  folly  four  timea  as  great  per  mile  as  that  of 
American  lines.* 

■  BMgui,  PP-  aU-SU;  Knapp,  pp.  1*4.  lU;  dements,  p.  UD;  Joluumi.  pp.  00,  K;  Belignun,  pp. 

aa»,aio. 

•0KlUwmr,pp.ST,a8;  IiiSBlls,p.JBa;  Coiren,  p.  818;  Newo<mb,pp.lO(l,l<ll:  Hart«a,p.(i01. 
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CONaOLIDATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

Several  -witnaesee  refer  to  the  recent  well-known  tendency  toward  cotmollda- 
tion  in  the  ownership  of  railw&TB.  These  consolidations  take  the  form  either  of 
the  eetablishment  of  long  connecting  systems,  or,  In  some  cases,  of  the  oommon 
ownership  of  parallel  and  preTionsly  competing  lines.  Little  detailed  evidence 
as  to  the  extent  of  this  process  of  consolidation  was  presented.  Members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  dectare  that,  although  consolidation  may 
result  in  certain  advantages,  it  also  necessitates  more  efiective  anpervision.' 

Railroad  officers  assert  that  consolidation  has  been  forced  in  certain  cases  by 
the  prohibition  of  pooling.  It  is  also  jnstiflable,  they  say,  on  account  of  the 
great  economies  in  management  and  tlie  Improved  facilities  which  are  thns  made 
possible.  It  is  claimed  that  rates  have  been  reduced,  service  improved,  and  dis- 
criminations checked  hy  the  consolidations  hitherto  made.' 

The  only  representative  of  raUway  labor  who  mentions  this  sntaject  sees  nothing 
in  consolldatioa  to  which  to  object.* 


There  is  a  very  general  feeling  shown  by  the  witnesses  repreeentii^  shippers, 
by  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  others,  that  the 
interstate-oommerce  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
commission  has  fonnd  its  powers  constantly  decreased,  especially  by  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  conrts,  and  that  its  influence  is  at  present  ohiefly  an  educational 
one.'  The  evils  of  railway  management,  these  witnesses  claim,  are  still  many. 
The  pnUio  character  of  railways,  their  great  inflnence  upon  the  general  welfare, 
and  their  dependence  on  the  State  for  their  privileges,  justify  a  greater  degree  of 
Government  regnlation  of  railways  than  of  almost  any  other  branch  of  industry, 
and  a  degree  materially  greater  than  is  at  present  exercised. 

Several  railway  officers  recognize  the  public  character  of  raUroads,  and  some 
are  willing  that  a  greater  measure  of  power  should  be  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  CommiBSion.  These  same  witnesses  and  others,  however,  ai^^e  that 
the  rights  of  railways  must  also  be  considered,  and  that  legislation  must  not  pre- 
vent the  furnishing  of  proper  service,  the  payment  of  proper  wages,  or  the  earning 
of  a  fair  retom  on  the  investment.  It  is  thought  hy  some  of  these  witnesses  that 
the  public  is  disposed  to  be  unduly  hostile  to  railways. ' 

Oenerol  power  of  oommieition  over  rates.— It  is  proposed  by  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  prepare 
general  freight  classiflcations  and  schedules  of  rates  in  the  first  instance,  instead 
of  being  confined  as  at  present  to  action  on  complaints  concerning  established 
rates  and  to  the  mere  ability  to  declare  existing  rates  unreasonable  without  pre- 
scribing other  rates.*  Other  witnesses  think  it  wonld  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
commission  power  to  revise  tariffs  framed  by  the  railroads,  either  on  its  own  initia- 
tive or  after  complaint,  and  to  reduce  or  change  unreasonable  rates,  fixing  the 
rate  which  shall  prevail.    Some  of  these  witnesses  hold  that  the  decision  of  the 


*IiiCbIIb,  pp.  285,  ffi8,  tK;    Blidey,  pp.  GH,  696;  BlaDcbard,  pp.  S24.  &8;  CLUam^.  p 
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commisBioik  in  these  caeea  sboald  be  flnal  and  not  subject  to  appeal  to  the  conrte. 
The7  urge  that  the  oommiadon  has  technical  kaowled^  of  railway  nuitters  which 
is  wanting  in  the  jndgee.  Others  wonld  be  willing  to  have  the  ooarts  review  the 
deciBion,  althcmgh  they  would  have  it  enforced  pending  appeal.  Detailed  argn- 
menta  are  not  presented  in  favor  of  this  position,  bat  it  is  claimed  generally  that 
many  nnjnst  rat«e  still  eziBt,  both  ratee  excessive  in  their  amonnt,  and  open  lAtes 
which  discriminate  between  different  places  or  classes  of  trafOc.  The  power 
simply  to  declare  a  given  rate  onreasonable  is  very  ineffective.' 

A  few  n^ireeentativee  of  the  railways  wonld  be  willing  to  give  Uie  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  power  to  revise  rates  or  to  fix  them  after  com.plaiiit,  bat 
none  of  them  thinks  that  the  commission  wonld  be  competent  to  fix  rates  gen~ 
arally  in  the  first  instance,  and  most  believe  that  it  should  be  confined,  as  at 
joeeeiit,  to  declaring  ezlstinK  rates  nnreasooable.'  It  is  argued  that  the  making  of 
rates  even  for  a  single  railway  or  section  of  the  coontry  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
tank,  and  that  no  body  of  men,  even  though  all  were  experta,  conld  fix  rates  for 
the  entire  country.  The  inflnenoes  affecting  freight  traffic  are  so  nnmeronfi  and 
complicated,  and  so  constantly  changing,  that  only  the  highest  skill  can  fix  rates 
even  approximately  fair  lo  all  intereete.  Some  witnesses  claim  that  even  to  fix  a 
comparatively  limited  nnmber  of  ratee,  under  the  power  of  revlMon,  wonld  in 
many  cases  be  beyond  the  competency  of  a  body  of  five  men  not  especially  trained 
by  actual  experience  in  railway  management. 

It  is  urged  especially  in  tiiis  connection  by  Mr.  Blanchard  that  the  power  to  fix 
rates  is  essentially  a  legislative  one,  and  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  government  to  give  one  body  the  power  to  fix  rat«s  in  the  first  Instance, 
to  investigate  as  to  compliance  with  them,  by  inspecting  the  accounts  of  railways 
and  otherwise,  and  to  jndge  concerning  their  reasonableness  and  application.  In 
Eingland,  which  is  appealed  to  as  an  example,  rates  are  not  fixed  by  the  railway 
and  canal  commission,  but  by  act  of  Parliament;  the  railway  and  canal  commis- 
sion is  restricted,  for  the  most  part,  to  purely  judicial  fnnctionB,  and  acts  only  in 
case  of  complaint.  Uoreover  the  English  commission  is  composed  partly  of  life 
members,  and  partly  of  judges  who,  as  judges,  have  life  tenure.  This  gives  the 
body  a  judicial  spirit  not  found  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisdon,  which 
is  subject  to  poUtical  influences,  and  which  changes  frequently  in  its  membership. 
For  these  reasons  this  witness  especially  opposes  the  anggestiou  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  given  final  power. 

EnforeemeTU  of  commUnon't  orders  pending  appeal. — Those  who  favor  an 
increase  of  the  powers  of  the  Intorstete  Commerce  Conuuission  often  lay  even 
greater  stress  on  the  desirabUity  of  making  ite  orders  binding  on  the  raUways 
pending  appeal  to  the  courts  than  on  that  of  giving  it  more  extended  power  as  to 
fixing  rates  in  the  first  instance.'  The  two  positions  are  not  always  clearly  distin- 
gnished,  nor  is  issue  always  clearly  drawn  as  to  them  between  those  witnesses 
who  favor  an  Increase  in  tiie  regulation  of  railways  and  those  who  on  the  whole 
oppose  it.  Some  raUway  officers  are  willing  that  the  decisions  of  the  commission 
should  remain  binding  until  declared  unjust  by  the  courts,  although  part  of  them 
apparently  would  wish  to  make  tliis  only  as  a  concessiou  in  exchange  for  the 
^vil^e  of  pooling. 
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Thoee  who  favor  the  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  GommeTce 
GcanmiBDon  pending  appeal  declare  that  at  present  the  railways  very  frequently, 
perhaps  nsnally,  disregard  the  orders  of  the  conunission,  and  that  the  commission 
is  compelled  to  bring  snit  before  a  oonrt  to  enforce  them.  The  coort  takes  np 
the  matter  de  novo,  conmdeiing  not  merely  the  law,  bnt  also  the  facts,  and  often 
taking  entirely  new  evidence.  The  case  may  then  be  appealed  from  one  court  to 
another,  and  it  may  be  years  before  a  final  decision  is  reached.  Metmtime  the 
rates  complained  of  have  remained  in  force,  and  the  injnry  may  easily  have 
become  irreparable,  or  the  occasion  for  the  complaint,  being  of  a  temporary 
nature,  may  have  disappeared.  The  right  of  the  shipper  to  collect  damages  in  view 
of  a  past  injury  is  decidedly  ineffective,  especially  since  the  burden  of  exoessive 
or  discriminatiiig  rates  may  have  been  shifted  in  part  by  him  upon  the  general 
community.  It  is  claimed  that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  because  of  the  expenae 
of  pushing  a  case  to  final  conclusion,  persons  injured  by  the  action  of  railways 
have  almost  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Gommission  for  relief. 
Unch  more  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  associations  of  shippers  in  inflaencing 
railways  directly. 

Some  representatives  of  the  riulways  oppose  also  this  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  presenting  similar  objections  to  tboee  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  argued  that  the  railways  may  be  injured  just  as  tmly  as  the 
shippers  by  being  compelled  to  make  rates  nnjnst  to  themselves  pending  appeal, 
and  that  they  have  no  such  recourse  in  damages  as  the  shippers  have.  The 
conrte  may  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  poseessed  by  the  commission,  bnt 
their  proceedings  ore  subject  to  fixed  rules  and  the  jodgee  are  trained  to  coiudder 
&e  principles  of  law  and  the  rights  of  property,  while  their  tenure  of  ofBce  makes 
them  much  freer  from  political  and  personal  infinences.' 

The  couclnsion  seems  clear  from  the  testimony  that  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  present  are  decidedly  limited,  probably  somewhat 
more  limited  than  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  interstate-commerce  act. 
The  suggestion  is  made  by  certain  witnesses  that  some  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  commission  itself,  t«nding  to  make  it  more  a  judicial  body,  would  make 
more  justifiable  an  increase  of  ite  powers. 

OTHEB  PROPOSED  LEGISLA.T10N. 

Aside  from  the  proposed  legislation  specially  mentioned  elsewhere,  such  as 
that  regarding  pooling,  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisdon,  the  issue 
of  passes,  ticket  brokerage,  railway  labor,  etc.,  various  other  suggestions  hava 
been  advocated  by  one  or  more  witnesses.    The  most  important  ore  the  following; 

1.  Memberikip  of  the  Ititeratate  Commerce  Commission. — It  is  thought  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  increased  in  number  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  railway  busineas.  A  representative  of  the  railways  also  urges  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  should  be  railway  men,  familiar  with  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  business.* 

3.  Conferences  mthrailuiaj/s. — It  is  also  suggested  that  special  provisions  should 
be  made  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  for  conferences  between  the  commission 
and  representativeeof  the  railways,  with  a  view  to  promoting  mutual  understand- 
ing and  harmony.*  Such  conferences  already  held  are  said  to  have  proved  very 
useful.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  recommended  that  the  commission  should  issue 
a  monthly  bulletin  stating  all  complaints,  without  the  names  of  the  railways  or 
the  complainants. 
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3.  Publieitji  of  accountt.—tiTunBTOaB  witaiemes  urge  that  all  of  th«  affaiie  of  raU- 
iTBTS  should  be  made  mnch  more  public  than  at  premnt.  Pnblicity  will  tend  to 
prevant  exc«68iTe  and  discrimmating  rates  on.  the  one  band,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  often  diaaipate  prejadlce  against  the  railways  iy  giving  knowledge  of 
actual  facts.  Indeed,  it  will  promote  mutoal  anderatanding  and  good  feeling. 
For  the  aake  of  secnring  ttiis  pnblicitf  it  ia  snggested  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce ConunlsBion  should  have  power  to  appoint  inspectors  to  examine  the  books 
of  railwajrs,  and  also  that  reports  shonld  be  reqnired  from  the  railways  in  much 
greater  detail  than  at  present.  The  public  character  of  railway  service  is  held 
especially  to  justify  such  publicity. '  The  advocates  of  publicity  include  several 
nulway  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  two  or  three  prominent  raUway  officers 
think  that  little  would  be  accomplished  by  the  inspection  of  books,  etc.,  and  that 
perhaps  some  injustice  woold  be  done  to  the  railways.* 

i.  Cotittnietion  of  raUmaya. — Two  or  three  witnesses  representing  the  railways 
think  that  the  United  States  and  the  separate  States  should  restrict  the  construc- 
tion of  competing  railroads  as  a  protection  to  the  e listing  lines.  Additional  rail- 
roads often  involve  a  needless  duplication  of  facilities,  waste  of  capital,  and 
excesalTe  competition.* 

B.  Control  over  water  transportdtton.— It  ia  su^^jrested  by  one  or  two  witneeses 
tliat  the  absence  of  control  by  the  Interstate  C<mmierce  Commission  over  water 
transportation  results  in  unwarranted  cntting  of  rates  and  nnjOBt  discrimina- 
tions between  persona  and  places,  aud  it  is  thought  tltat  the  power  of  tlie  Commia- 
aitm  shonld  be  extended  to  water  carriers  ao  far  as  regards  coastwise,  lake,  and 
river  traffic.* 

a.  ConfroJ  of  »hipment8  within  Statet. — It  is  urged,  from  both  the  standpoint 
of  shippers  and  that  of  railways,  that,  if  this  were  possible  under  the  Constitn- 
tlon,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  National  Ctovemment  should  have  control 
over  traffic  within  States  as  well  as  over  interstate  traffic.  Much  trafBc  moving 
wholly  within  a  State  is  essentially  interstate  in  character.  DiscriminatianB  are 
oftoi  granted,  it  is  claimed,  on  traffic  within  a  State  with  a  view  to  influencing 
shipments  of  interstate  traffic;  while  inequalities  as  between  different  places 
easily  arise  from  the  absence  of  control  over  intrastate  railways.' 

GOVEBNMENT  OWNERSHIP. 

Aotlroada.— Very  few  witnesses  on  transportation  who  have  thns  far  appeared 
before  the  Commission  have  advocated  government  ownership  of  railways.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  in  the  trust  investigation  advocated  public  ownership  of  railways 
aa  the  only  effective  means  of  preventing  discriminations,  and  at  least  one  wit- 
ness in  the  transportation  investigation  suggests  this  as  a  sufficient  groond  for 
favoring  public  ownership.'  Another  witness  submits  a  somewhat  detailed  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  tlie  system,  declaring  that  it  will  tend  to  reduce  fares  and  rates, 
to  develop  the  conntry  more  rapidly  and  equally,  to  improve  the  condition  of  rail- 
way labor,  to  prevent  losses  and  wastefulness  arising  from  excessive  competition 
and  from  specolation,  and  to  produce  still  other  advantages.  It  is  believed  by 
this  witness  that  satisfactory  financial  results  coutd  be  obtained  from  the  rail- 
roads by  the  Oovemment,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  government  railways  of 
Prossia.    He  does  not  bebeve  that  tliere  vrould  be  as  serious  political  evils  as  those 
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which  6«i«t  at  present  from  the  interference  of  private  railways  in  politicH,  bnt  he 
declarea  that  thorough  ciTil-seirioe  reform  would  be  essential  to  the  greatest 
Bncceee.' 

Several  railway  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  nnder  private  owner- 
ahip  American  railways  are  famishing  better  serrice  at  lower  rates  than  the 
government  railways  of  Earope.  This  statement  ia  denied  by  one  or  two  other 
witneasee,  bnt  no  detailed  evidence  is  snbmitted  on  either  side.  These  ofScers 
insist  that  all  government  enteiprisee  in  this  conntryare  extravagantly  managed 
and  that  government  management  of  railways  would  neoeesarily  be  less  econom- 
ical than  private  ownership.  They  nrge  especially  the  political  danger  of  making 
BO  many  persons  dependent  on  government  employment,  as  well  as  that  likely 
to  arise  from  sectional  conflicts  as  to  constmction  of  raUways,  rates,  eto.'  Two 
or  three  other  witnesses  aside  from  railway  ofBcers  express  eeaentjally  the  same 
opinions.' 

Professor  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University,  presents  the  argnment  against 
government  ownership  more  folly  and  broadly.  He  declares  that  the  large 
capital  invested  lu  railways  and  the  great  complexity  of  their  management  make 
them  anfit  for  public  control,  at  the  present  stage  of  American  political  develop- 
ment, althongh  he  approves  government  ownership  in  Germany.  Individual 
initiative  turns  ability  most  strongly  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  service  by 
Improved  methods.* 

Oovemment  ovmerahip  of  teUgraptu  and  telephone.— On  the  other  hand.  Profes- 
sor Seligman  thinks  that  the  comparatiTely  small  capital  involved  in  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  business  and  the  relative  simplicity  of  their  management  favor 
public  ownership,  while  the  widespread  social  interest  in  these  facilltiee  makes 
government  ownership,  as  against  monopolistic  private  ownership,  especially 
desirable.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  are  becoming  as  necessary  as  the  post, 
and  the  same  arguments  which  justify  government  control  in  one  case  justify  it 
in  the  other.'  England  and  nearly  all  the  continental  conntries  of  Europe  have 
public  telegraph  and  telephone  systems.  Several  other  witnesses  complain  of  the 
high  charges  for  telegraph  and  telephone  service  in  this  country,  and  express  them- 
selves in  favor  of  putting  these  facilities  under  the  Poet-Office  Department,'  while 
oneor  two  express  themselves  as  satisfied  with  existing  conditions.' 

RAILWAY  TAXATION. 

The  most  detailed  testimony  concerning  the  subject  of  railway  taxation  is  that 
of  Professor  SeUgman."  He  discusaes  the  different  methods  of  taxation,  points 
out  the  great  difficulty  of  avoiding  double  taxation  as  well  as  of  preventing 
evasion,  and  reaches  the  concluMon  that  a  tax  based  on  net  receipts  is  most 
equitable.  Such  a  tax,  however,  would  in  practice  be  apt  to  result  in  evasions, 
unless  there  were  a  very  thorough  inspection  of  railway  accounts  by  the  Oovem- 
ment. This  diflOcnlty  has  led  many  of  our  States  to  tax  the  gross  receipts  of 
railroads;  a  system  which  has  many  practical  advantages,  especially  in  view  of 
the  legal  difficulties,  under  our  Constitution,  of  the  just  taxation  of  stocks  and 
bonds.    The  tax  on  gross  receipts  is  also  favored  by  Professor  Johnson,  of  the 
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tTniTeiBity  of  Pennaylvania,'  Mr.  Callaway,*  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  Mr. 
Fish,'  of  the  lUinoifl  Central.  Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  agricnltare. 
United  StatcB  GenflOB,  however,  favors  the  nefr-receipts  tax  on  the  grotrnd  that  a 
groae-receipts  tax  tends  to  prodnce  high  i&tee  and  fares.* 

Two  or  three  other  witnesseB  prefer  the  BTstem  of  asseeBment  of  the  phfBioal 
property  of  the  railways  for  the  general  property  tax.  Mr.  Ret^put  thinks  that 
the  asaeeament  in  that  case  shonld  be  made  by  the  State  raUway  commiaaion 
rather  than  by  any  other  anthtmty.* 

QENIIRAL  RELATIONS  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYERS  ANB  EMPLOYEES. 

The  conuniBBion  has  taken  the  teetimony  of  the  chief  officers  of  all  the  leading 
organizations  of  railway  employees,  as  well  as  some  testimony  of  representatiTee 
of  the  railways  and  of  other  witnesses,  as  to  the  conditions  of  railway  labor. 

QwUiftcatwns.—Qcime  few  complaints  were  made  concerning  the  tests  as  to  phys- 
ical ability,  eyesight,  etc.,  and  concerning  the  age  limits  fixed  as  conditions  for 
employment  on  certain  railnrays.*  BaUway  officers  state  that  somewhat  strict 
conditions  regarding  the  nse  of  intoxicants  are  nsnally  imposed. 

Unwn  membership. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  moat  rsilwayB  make  no 
discrimination  against  members  of  the  various  brotherhoods  and  other  organiaa- 
tiona  in  granting  employment  or  in  the  conditions  of  work;  bnt  It  le  claimed  that 
occasionally  there  is  sach  discrimination,  especially  against  prominent  union 
leaders.  Althot^b  the  ITiiited  States  statute  of  1806  prohibiting  this  practice  is 
not  perhaps  openly  violated,  men  con  be  refused  employment,  denied  promotion,  or 
discharged,  on  various  pretexts,  where  the  real  gronnd  is  ohjection  to  union  mem- 
bership. Several  witnesses  think  that  for  the  sake  of  reaciiing  these  exceptional 
cases  the  law  ahonld  be  made  even  more  stringent  and  the  penalty  more  severe 
than  at  present.    This  subject  coimects  itself  closely  with  that  of  blacklisting.' 

Discharge  and  gvipen^itm. — It  is  also  claimed  by  several  witnesses  that  injus- 
tice is  sometimes  done  in  the  discharge  of  railway  employees.  Thns  men  are  at 
times  discharged  on  account  of  personal  whims  and  prejudices  on  the  part  oi 
thedr  immediate  superiors,  and  without  proper  hearing.  Employees  are  also  i 
times  suspended  for  various  periods  of  time  on  account  of  offenses  or  neglecl 
of  duty,  and  occasionally,  it  is  held,  the  charges  are  unwarranted  or  the  penal- 
ties unduly  severe.  A  few  witnesses  think,  accordingly,  that  some  legal  restric' 
tion  sboold  be  placed  upon  the  dischai^  and  sospension  of  railway  employees, 
such  as  a  requirement  that  they  be  given  a  hearing,  preferably  before  a  high  of&- 
oer  of  the  railway  company,  or  even  before  a  specially  constituted  court.'  A 
prominent  railway  officer,  however,  urges  that  such  a  requirement  would  sen- 
oosly  interfere  witii  effective  discipline,  and  that  It  would  be  unjust  in  view  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  employer  for  his  servants,'  while  the  chief  ofBcers  of  the  lead- 
ing railway  orders,  in  a  joint  statement,  express  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of 
legislation,  holding  that  these  organizations  themselTee  afford  a  considerable 
degree  of  protection  against  unjust  dismissals. '^ 

BlaefclMtnff.— Testimony  was  submitted  to  show  that  the  practice  of  blacklist- 
ing, in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  quite  extensive  during  the  past  decade, 
although  it  Is  admitted  that  rince  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  by  the  United 
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Stated  arbitration  act  of  1898  it  eziata  for  tlie  moat  part  onl;  in  a  secret  form 
which  18  Ter7  difiBcTilt  to  reach.  Railway  oflicers,  in  fact,  claim  that  the  prac- 
tice is  iaxgelf  dying  oat.'  It  appears  clearly  that  men  who  took  port  In  the 
Chicago  Btrike  of  1994  fonnd  it  exceedingly  difflcnlt  to  obtain  employment  there- 
after. Witneeeee  believe  that  there  was  an  nnderetanding  among  the  railways 
that  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  strike  ahonld  not  be  employed.  The  letters 
which  were  given  them  by  their  former  employers  sometimee  contained  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  they  had  engaged  in  the  strike.  In  other  casee  the  very 
date  of  the  letters  gave  a  cine  to  employers.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  blacklists 
containing  the  names  of  strikerB,  and  especially  of  leaders,  were  circnlated  among 
the  railways.'  Several  witnesses  think  the  requirement  made  at  present  by  most 
railways,  that  applicants  for  employment  mnst  sahmit  letters  of  recommendation 
from  their  former  employere,  has  somewhat  the  effect  of  the  former  blacklists, 
especially  since,  as  some  believe,  secret  marks  are  at  times  attached  to  the  letters 
to  indicate  that  the  person  is  not  to  be  employed.' 

Several  witnesses  accordingly  nrge  that  the  esiating  penalties  for  the  practice 
of  blacklisting  shonld  be  made  even  more  severe  with  a  view  to  checking  these 
allured  secret  practices.*  One  witness  thinks  that  the  employer  shonld  be  required 
to  give  a  discharged  employee  a  copy  of  every  statement  sent,  even  thongh  by 
reqneet,  to  any  other  employer.  Two  or  three  others  donbt  the  ueoeasity  trf 
further  legislation,  one  railway  awitehman  especially  declaring  that  the  require- 
ment of  recommendations  from  former  employers  has  a  good  effect  in  raisii^  the 
standard  of  service  and  shntting  ont  those  not  worthy  of  employment.* 

Ra^road  Y.  M.  C  A.  and  hotpttala. — Two  or  three  railway  ofBeers  testify  tliat, 
at  least  on  their  own  roads,  considerable  effort  is  made  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment and  comfort  of  the  men  by  the  esteblishment  of  Yonng  Men's  Gbristian 
Associations,  and  of  hospitals,  the  expense  being  borne  in  part  by  the  company.* 

WAGES  AND  HOtJBS  OF  LABOR. 

A  nnmber  of  witnesses  testify  concerning  the  wages  of  different  classes  of  rail- 
way employees.  There  is  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  men  employed  on  trains. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  paid  for  the  distance  traveled,  a  certain  distance  con- 
stitntfng  a  day's  work  and  any  travel  beyond  that  being  paid  for  as  overtime.' 
On  the  other  hand,  track  hands,  especially  those  of  the  lowest  grade,  claim  that 
they  are  underpaid."    No  special  legislation  in  regard  to  wages  Is  snggested. 

On  account  of  the  natnre  of  train  service  the  hoars  of  labor  are  necessarily  very 
irregular.  A  certcun  distance  mnst  be  covered  before  a  train  crew  can  be  relieved, 
and  the  time  required  may  be  short  or,  under  exceptional  circnmstances,  may  be 
exceedingly  long.  Trainmen  are  not  inclined  to  complain,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  osually  paid  extra  wages  when  they  travel  more  than  a  cer- 
t^n  distance  or  when  they  are  at  work  continuously  for  more  than  10  or  18  hours. 
Laws  have  been  passed  in  some  Stetes  to  restrict  the  number  of  hours  which 
trainmen  can  work  without  being  given  rest,  the  main  object  being  to  protect 
the  pnblic  safety.  Most  rextresentetivea  of  the  railway  employees  are  not  dis- 
poeed  to  advocate  any  legislation,  beyond  perhaps  some  provisionB  of  this  sort.* 
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These  witnesses,  however,  favor,  on  the  whole,  as  regards  moat  occupations,  the 
legal  S-boor  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  is  claimed  by  seTeral  witneaeea  that  the  honrs  of  track- 
men, stationmen,  telegraphers,  etc.,  are  oftenimdnly  long,  and  that  it  is  poesihle 
to  shorten  them  by  employing  mote  men.  The  chief  officers  of  the  broljierhooda 
of  locomotive  engineers,  locomotive  firemen,  railway  trainmen,  railway  oondiic- 
tors,  and  railway  telegraphers,  in  a  joint  statement,  express  themselvee  in  favor 
of  l«^ally  limiting  the  hours  of  employees  not  in  train  service  to  10  honrs,  while 
some  others  nrgad  8  honrs  as  the  legal  limit  for  tfaeee  employees.' 

It  is  claimed  by  representatives  of  the  railways,  and  appareuUy  conceded  by 
reiffesentatlvee  of  emi^yees,  that  there  has  been  a  material  decrease  in  the 
mnning  of  trains  on  Sunday,  and  that  it  is  the  general  pnrpoee  of  the  railways 
to  relieve  their  men  on  that  day  as  far  aa  possible.  It  is  pointed  ont,  however, 
that  a  certain  nomber  of  passenger  trains  are  demanded  on  Sunday  and  that  live 
stock  and  perishable  freight  mnat  be  carried  through.  An  absolnte  prohibition 
of  Sunday  traffic,  moreover,  would  often  result  in  stopping  trains  at  inoonTenieat 
places  and  in  keeping  men  from  getting  to  their  homes.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
laws  which  exist  in  several  States,  restricting  the  operatioQ  of  Sunday  trains,  are 
often  evaded  in  varioos  ways.' 

LABOR  OBQAKIZATIONS,  STRIKES,  ETC. 

The  railway  (>ro(A<rAood«.— Several  witnesses  testify  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion, character,  and  working  of  the  great  railway  brotherhoods  and  orders.  It 
appears  clear,  both  from  tlie  statements  of  the  officers  of  these  organizations  and 
from  those  of  the  railway  presidents  and  other  persons,  that  these  bodies  are  gen- 
erally conservative  and  have  been  highly  beneficial,  not  only  to  their  members,  bnt 
to  the  railway  service  generally.  Unch  attention  is  paid  by  them  to  elevating 
the  character  and  morale  of  the  members.  Untnal  insurance  is  a  prominent  fea- 
tore  in  nearly  all  the  bodies,  and  it  has  apparently  worked  very  snccessfnlly. 
The  rdations  between  the  brotherhoods  and  the  railways  are  nsnally  friendly, 
although  a  few  of  the  railways  refuse  to  recognize  them.  In  many  cases  con- 
tracts concerning  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  are  made  directly  between  rail- 
ways and  the  brotherhoods,  while  in  other  cases  the  railways  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  representatives  of  the  brotherhoods  although  contracts  are  not  made 
directly  with  them.  It  is  claiined  that  the  organizations  do  not  seek  to  antago- 
nize nonunion  labor,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  many  railways  very  nearly 
all  of  the  employees  belong  to  the  organizations.  Two  or  ttiree  witnesses  dis- 
tinguish sharply  between  these  standard  brotherhoods  and  orders  and  such  tem- 
porary organizations  as  the  American  Railway  Union,  which  are  claimed  to  be 
under  the  control  of  professional  agitators.' 

Strikes. — It  is  stated  by  certain  railway  employees  that  strikes  are  probably 
somewhat  lees  common  on  railways  than  in  many  other  employments.  It  is 
admitted  that  strikes  upon  railways  are  more  serions  in  their  effects  upon  the 
community  than  those  in  any  other  industry.*  Several  witnesses  refer  more  or 
lees  incidentally  te  the  great  strike  of  1894.  It  appears  that  it  was  formerly  the 
mle  of  the  organizations  of  railway  employees,  at  least  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Bhigineers,  to  refuse  te  haul  cars  from  any  road  upon  which  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  organization  were  engaged  in  a  strike;  bnt  this  practice  having  been 
enjoined  bjr  the  courts  it  hae  been  discontinned. 

Injunctions  in  rfrifres.— Much  teatimon^  was  presented  conoeming  allied 
abnaee  of  the  power  of  injunction  hy  the  courts  in  connection  with  railway 
strikes.  Instances  were  mentioned  in  which  injunctions  have  prohibited  tbs 
most  ordinary  of  acts  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  a  strike,  such  as  coB- 
Bultation  bj  ofBcers  of  organizations  with  oneanother  and  with  the  strikers,  and 
requests,  quite  withoat  any  element  of  intimidation,  to  employees  or  to  appli- 
cants for  employment  to  refrain  from  working,'  In  other  cases  injunctions  have 
been  issued  to  restrain  employees  from  performing  criminal  acts,  such  as  destroy- 
ing the  property  of  employers.  It  is  claimed  by  witneeaea  that  this  practice  is 
unwarranted,  since  sufBcient  remedy  eziats  onder  the  criminal  laws,  and  that,  in 
fact,  a  person  who  is  accused  of  Tiolating  an  injunction  of  this  class  is  deprived  of 
the  right  of  trial  by  jnry,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  protection  of  the  rules  of 
criminal  procedure.  Judges,  moreover,  it  is  held,  are  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against 
those  accused  of  contempt  in  violating  their  orders.  Several  witnesses  accord- 
ingly favor  legislation  restricting  the  power  of  the  courts  in  issuing  injunctions. 
Moet  of  these  suggestions  are  somewhat  indefinite  in  their  nature,  but  the  chief 
officers  of  the  leading  railway  orders,  in  a  joint  reply  to  a  schedule  of  inquiries, 
declare  themselves  in  favor  of  a  national  law ,  similar  to  that  already  enacted  in 
S^ansas,  dividing  contempts  of  couit  into  two  classes.  Indirect  contempts — 
tiiose  committed  outside  of  the  court — would  under  such  a  law  be  tried  by  pro- 
cedure similar  to  that  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  decision  would  be  subject  to 
appeal.' 

Especial  complaint  is  made  against  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  courts  in 
cme  or  two  instances  to  compel  specific  performance  of  service  on  the  part  of 
employees.  Thus,  during  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  strike  of  1804  an  injunc- 
tion was  issued  by  a  Federal  district  judge  prohibiting  ihe  employees  of  that 
Toad  from  quitting  or  conspiring  to  qoit  employment  in  such  a  way  as  to  crip- 
ple the  property  or  hinder  the  operation  of  the  railroad.  This  decision,  to  be 
sore,  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  an  invasion  of  natural  liberty,  although  the  court  held  that  under  certain 
circnmHtances  a  combination  to  quit  employment  in  this  way  might  be  held  an 
illegal  conspiracy.  In  another  case,  when  a  strike  was  in  force  on  the  Toledo, 
Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railway,  an  injunction  waa  iiwaed  restraining  the 
employees  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  various  other  railways  from  refusing  to  handle 
cars  and  freight  coming  from  the  Ann  Arbor  road.  The  coart  held  that  an 
injunction  could  legally  be  issued  not  only  against  the  railways  Uiemselves,  but 
against  their  employees,  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Apparently  this  decision  has 
remained  in  force.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  witnesses  that  the  courts  are  espe- 
cially Inclined  to  issue  injum^tions  regarding  employees  of  railways  in  the  bands 
of  receivers,  and,  indeed,  that  sometimes  without  the  previous  issue  of  an  injunc- 
tion certain  acts  of  employees  npon  railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers  have  been 
held  to  be  in  contempt  of  conrt.' 

Arbitration.— The  United  States  arbitration  act  of  ISflS  provides  that  either 
party  to  a  labor  controversy  on  intorstato  railroads  may  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissiou  to  act 
as  mediators.  It  mediation  fails  the  parties  may  each  appoint  an  arbitrator  and 
a  third  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commiseiouer  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  in 
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ojdf  one  ease  hae  there  so  far  been  any  application  for  mediatioii,  and  the 
employers  in  that  case  rinsed  to  accept  mediation  or  arbitration.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  raUway  brotherhoods,  however,  think  that  the  act  haa  had  a  bene- 
ficial moral  effect  and  needs  no  amendm.ent.'  Several  officers  of  railways  are 
satisfied  with  the  act,  Imt  ezprees  the  opinion  that  railways  will  not  arbitrate 
any  really  Important  qnestion,  snch  as  the  rate  of  wagee  or  the  right  of  the  rail- 
ways to  employ  and  discharge  whom  they  will.  The  qneHtioTi  of  wages  is  so  vital 
to  the  financial  interest  of  the  railroads  that  they  would  be  unwilling  to  tnut  it 
to  the  dedbion  of  ontside  anthoritiee.' 

Gompnlsory  arbitration  is  deprecated  by  most  of  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
way empkyees,  as  well  as  by  the  officers  of  two  or  three  railways  who  testified 
concerning  the  matter.'  A  few  witnessee,  however,  think  that  it  shonld  be  com- 
polsory  npon  the  parties  to  railway  diapntes  to  aabmit  their  differences  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some  other  body,  which  shoold  have  full 
power  to  investigate.  The  decision  shonld  not,  most  of  these  hold,  be  enforceable 
at  law,  but  it  is  believed  that  pnblic  opinion  would  compel  the  parties  to  conform 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  arhltrators.*  The  Influence  of  public  opinion  ia 
chiefly  relied  upon  also  by  those  who  think  the  existing  ststnte  sufficient. 

EHFLOTEBS'  LIABEUTT. 

A  large  Bomber  of  witnesses  representing  railway  employees,  as  well  as  two  or 
three  general  witnesses  not  connected  with  railways,  express  themselves  strongly 
in  favor  of  some  extension  of  the  liability  of  railway  employers  for  injuries  to 
their  employees.  The  railway  officers  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  pre- 
sented little  epedfio  opposition  to  this  demand. 

The  common-law  doctrine^conceming  employers'  liability,  and  the  modifications 
made  by  existing  statutes,  are  summarized  with  considerable  care  by  two  or  three 
of  the  witnesses,  a  large  namber  of  court  decisions  being  referred  to.  The 
employee,  it  is  said,  is  supposed  to  assume  the  ordinary  risks  of  employment  as  to 
which  he  has  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
employer  is  liable  for  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  of  any  sort,  of  which, 
by  taking  reasonable  care,  be  might  have  had  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  failure 
to  provi^  such  facilities  and  appliances  as  reasonable  care  would  demand.  It  is 
not,  howevw,  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  most  courts,  that  the  very  best  appliances 
■hoald  be  furnished  by  the  employer.althonghitappears  that  the  recent  tendency 
of  the  coorts  has  been  toward  making  greater  requirements  of  the  employer, 
especially  as  regards  railroads.  The  employer  is  also  liable  for  failure  to  make 
proper  raleefor  the  conduct  of  work.  Comparatively  little  complaint  la  made  by 
the  witnesses  as  to  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  employers  in  these  regards.  No 
witness,  in  fact,  demands  that  the  law  of  employers'  liability  shall  be  made  as 
broad  as  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  employer  is  liable  for  a  limited  amount  of 
damages  on  account  of  Injury  from  any  cause  whatever,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
tributory negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employee  injured. 

The  chief  demand  of  the  railway  employees  is  that  railways  should  be  made 
responsible  for  injuries  arising  from  the  acts  of  fellow-servants.  The  common- 
law  doctrine  is  that  the  employer  is  not  liable  if  he  has  exercised  reasonable  care 
in  selecting  his  servants;  he  is  ordinarily  liable  only  for  the  acts  of  those  having 
podtionB  of  superintendence,  deedgnated  as  vice-prbicipols.    With  regard  to  rail- 
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vTKya,  the  deoisioDs  of  the  American  coorto  appear  to  be  ezceedinj^jr  conflicting 
in  defining  thoae  who  are  considered  f ellow-emploTees  as  disUngniBbed  from  vice- 
principalB.  PerhspB  in  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  it  is  held  th&t  all 
penonfl  not  poeeesBing  the  power  of  direction,  althong'h  they  tffs  in  an  entLrely 
dlfc—nt  bra^h  of  the  service,  are  fellow-Bervants.  Thna,  the  railway  company 
is  not  liaMe  for  ininries  to  men  on  trains  arising  from  the  negligence  of  switch- 
men or  trackmen,  and  tux  versa. 

Tliis  common-law  doctriiM  has  been  modified  by  atatnte  in  a  nnmber  of  States, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  railway  shall  be  liable  for  injuries  by 
acte  of  employees  in  a  different  branch  of  tiie  service.  Several  witnessee,  however, 
desire  that  laws  of  this  nature  shallbemadenniform  as  far  as  possible,  preferably 
by  Federal  enactment ;  and  most  of  these  think  that  the  employer  shonld  be  made 
liable  for  injnriea  to  employees  arising  from  the  act  of  any  other  employee.  It  is 
declared  that  the  employees  have  no  choice  whatever  with  regard  to  the  fellow- 
servants  with  whom  they  are  forced  to  work;  whereas  the  employer  picks  out  his 
men  and  should  be  responsible  for  his  choice.  It  is  said  that  where  tba  liability 
of  employers  for  the  acts  of  fellow-servants  has  been  extended  by  statate,  they 
have  become  more  careful  in  selecting  their  men,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  than 
has  been  noincreaseofcarel^BneeB  on  the  pert  of  the  employees.'  Mr.  Callaway, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  railways  would  not  especially 
object  to  being  made  liable  for  injnries  to  employees  through  negligence  of  fellow- 
servants,  provided  a  similar  liability  were  imposed  upon  other  employers  and  pro- 
vided a  reasonable  limit  to  the  damages  collectible  were  fixed.* 

Complaint  is  also  made  by  various  witnesses  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal 
courts,  before  which  a  large  proportion  of  suits  for  damages  on  account  of  injury 
are  brought,  do  not  conform  in  their  decisions  to  the  statute  law  or  the  deci- 
raons  of  the  courts  of  highest  resort  of  the  Stat«  in  which  the  injury  occurs.  Fre- 
quently, it  is  claimed,  the  railways  by  some  device  carry  damage  cases  before  the 
Federal  courts  for  the  express  purpose  of  evading  the  statute  or  the  rule  of  the 
State  courts.  These  witnesses  favor  an  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  Federal 
courts  to  conform  their  decisions  to  those  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  the 
several  States.' 

RELIEF  FUNIS  OF  RAILWAYS.* 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  some  half  dozen  of  the  leading  railways  of  the 
country  have  established  relief  departments,  supported  mainly  by  assessments 
upon  the  men,  while  the  railways  perform  the  neceesary  routine  business  without 
charge  and  sometimes  make  regnlar  contribations  to  the  fund  or  supply  deficits. 
Employees  contributing  to  the  fund  are  entitled  to  certun  payments  in  case  of 
death  by  accident  or  to  weekly  allowances  during  incapacity. 

Complaint  is  quite  general  that  contribution  to  these  funds  is  practically  com- 
pulsory on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  the  railways  maintaining  them.  Three 
of  the  railways  openly  compelled  their  employees  to  join  the  relief  departments 
up  to  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  United  States  arbitration  act  of  Jane  1, 
1898,  which  prohiUted  such  compulsion.  It  is  stated  by  several  representatives  of 
the  railway  employees  that  excuses  are  still  often  given  for  refusing  employment 
to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  become  members  of  the  relief  department,  or  that 
they  are  not  kept  in  the  line  of  promotion,  or  are  discriminated  against  in  various 
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ways.  WitnMses  claim  that  employees  who  are  members  of  Bnch  departmentB 
often  loee  in  independence,  since  they  do  not  wish  to  tarbit  tbrnr  interest  In  the 
fnnd  by  striUn^  or  leaving  onplojBieiit.  Mr.  Cowen  admits  that  on  &»  Baltt- 
more  and  OUo  StslnMd  the  applicant  for  employment  most  consent  to  contribnte 
totitarelief  department,  although  he  eayg  that  thie  does  not  constltate  compnlcdon, 
risce  no  one  is  forced  to  apply  for  employnkent. 

It  ia  also  declared  that  the  Tailnaya  mtuntaining  relief  funds  require  those  who 
accept  payments  from  them  to  release  the  company  from  all  farther  liability  for 
damagee.  This  practice  is  opposed  strongly  on  the  ground  that  the  employees 
pay  ft  fall,  and  in  eome  cases  an  exorbitant,  rate  for  their  inmirance  in  the  relief 
deportment,  and  that  the  receipt  of  money  from  the  fnnd  sbonld  not  therefore  be 
any  bar  to  the  collection  of  damagen.  It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Cowen  that  this 
Teqnirement  eziats,  at  least  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  although  he  declares  that 
the  fact  that  the  men  have  the  right  to  sne  for  damages  if  they  are  willing  to  mn 
the  risk,  relinquishing  their  claim  npon  the  inanrance  fnnd,  ia  a  snfflcient  answer 
to  complaints.  The  act  of  Jnne  1 ,  1S98,  declares  that  the  employer  shall  not  be 
released  from  liability  beyond  the  amonnt  of  his  own  contribution  to  the  relief 
fond,  bnt  Hr.  Cowen  says  that  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  an  abeolnte  release  is 
atm  required  from  those  accepting  relief  from  the  fund. 

Host  witnessee  on  this  subject  urge  that  the  law  of  1898  in  these  two  regards 
Bhoold  be  made  more  stringent. 

SAFETY  APPLIANCES  AND  ACCIDENTS. 

The  tJnited  States  act  of  1893,  requiring  railways,  on  or  before  January  1,  1896, 
to  equip  their  engines  and  cars  with  air  brakes,  automatic  couplers,  and  proper 
handholds,  was  only  partly  complied  with  by  the  railways  at  that  date,  and  an 
extension  of  two  years  was  gTant«d  by  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  appears  from  the  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission ,  mostly 
taken  before  January  1,  1900,  that  the  railways  for  the  most  part  had  met 
the  requirements  of  the  act,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  general  complaint.  It 
is  believed  by  witnesses,  including  severat  railway  officers,  that  the  use  of  these 
appliances  will  have  a  very  material  effect  in  decreasing  injuries  to  employees. 
A  few  witnesses  recommend  that  acts  similar  to  that  ol  1893  should  be  passed  by 
all  of  the  States  with  reference  to  railways  lying  wholly  within  their  borders.' 

Btport  iff  occtdente.— The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
think  that  railways  should  be  required  to  report  somewhat  more  in  detul  titan 
at  present  concerning  accidents,  and  this  suggestion  is  upheld  by  representa- 
tives of  the  railway  brotherhoods.* 

OCEAN  AND  LAKE  TRANSPORTATION. 

American  merchant  marine. — The  Indostrial  Commission  has  not  sought  thus 
far  to  make  a  detailed  investigation  on  the  snbject  of  measures  for  developing  an 
American  merchant  marine.  Several  witnesses  in  connection  with  other  investi- 
gations of  the  commisHion  have  commented  incidentally  on  the  desirability  of 
such  measures.  In  tl»  present  investigation  one  witness,  Ur.  Neail,  presents 
statistics  showing  the  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  American  ocean  vessels,  as 
compared  with  the  total  shipping  of  the  world  and  as  compared  with  the  freight 
eximrted  and  imported  by  this  country,  The  witness  estimates  that  American- 
owned  vessels  actually  suitable  for  transoceanic  traffic  have  not  over  300,000  gross 
tons  re^;iHt«r  out  of  more  than  27,000,000  gross  tons  for  the  world's  shipping.    Our 
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AmerioAD  shipTarda,  he  Bays,  scarcely  build  an;  ardinaiy  freight  steamera,  being 
entirely  occupied  with  naval  vessels  and  high-grade  pasaenger  vessels;  and  the 
coet  of  freight  Bteamere  here  la  very  materially  higher  than  atffoad.  ^nce  he 
believes  it  would  be  impoeaible,  even  with  the  help  of  sabsidies,  for  American 
shipyards  to  torn  out  within  a  reasonable  time  any  large  nmaber  of  the  kind  of 
Tesaela  specially  needed,  Mr.  Neall  advocates  the  passage  of  a  law  permitting 
Americans  to  bay  vesselsabroadandtoplace  them  ander  the  American  flag,  these 
vessels  to  be  prohibited  from  coastwise  traffic-' 

Condition  of  Amerwin  seamen. — Only  one  witeefls,  Hr.  Fnmseth,  the  secretary 
of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  examined  on  this  sabject.  He 
states  the  amendments  to  tfae  navigation  laws  which  are  advocated  by  the 
Seamen's  ITnion,  and  presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  existing  condltaoos 
among  seamen  in  defense  of  these  dentande.  The  chief  proposals  are  that  the 
practice  of  permitting  sallote  to  make  "  allotments  "  of  their  wages  in  advance 
be  prohibited  on  the  groand  that  it  promotes  the  evil  of  crimping;  that  masters 
be  required  to  pay  sailors  the  wages  doe  at  any  port,  so  that  they  may  quit 
employment  and  not  be  forced,  as  at  present,  to  continne  service  for  the  fnll 
period  of  time  agreed  upon,  nsnally  13  months;  that  the  required  air  space  in  the 
forecastle  for  each  sailor  be  increased;  that  the  majority  of  the  crew  be  given  the 
right  to  demand  a  snrvey  of  the  condition  of  the  vessel  to  assnie  themselves  of 
its  safety;  that  a  certain  standard  of  skill  and  experience  be  established  for 
"able  seamen,"  to  prevent  the  shipping  of  Incompetent  men,  which  not  only 
depresses  wages  bnt  endangers  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  increases  the  work 
and  responsibility  of  the  experienced  men;  and  that  there  be  required  a  standard 
nnmber  of  men  for  veesela  according  to  their  tonnage  and  rigging,  to  prevent 
the  common  evil  of  nndermanning.* 

Lake  tnmtportation. — A  considerable  amoont  of  teetimoay  was  presented  show- 
ing the  magnitnde  of  the  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakee,  the  importance  of  its  influ- 
ence on  rail  rates,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  shipping  and  of  traffic.  No  special 
legislation  was  advocated  for  farthering  lake  navigation,  aside  from  general 
improvements  of  the  waterways  from  time  to  time.  Some  witnesses,  as  we  have 
seen,  favor  patting  water  carriers  ander  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  conatrnction  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  lakes  to 
the  Missisaippl  are  advocated  by  some  witnesses.* 
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A.  An  AmMiMm  railw«L7t  nruMpitaUHdl — Very  little  evidence  waa  ealmiitted  to 
prove  that  railways  are  atprBBent  overcapitalized,  bnt  that  they  are  is  implied  in 
the  teetimony  of  thoee  who  favor  Government  restriction.  See  paragraph  B, 
below.    The  subject  was  not  investigated  in  detail  by  the  Commission. 

Ur.  Clements,  a  member  of  the  commission,  testifies  that  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  even  runghly  what  proportion  of  the  111,000,000,000  capitalization  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  represents  actual  money  cost.  He  knows  that 
many  roads  are  capitalized  at  at  least  twice  the  original  investment.     (160.) 

Hr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  presented  a  taole  comnaring  the  changes  in 
mileage,  receipte,  and  capitalization  of  American  railways  from  1890  to  1896  with 
the  corren>onainK  changes  in  Great  Britaiti.  While  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  United  States  hasaincressed  18.06  per  cent  dniing  these  eight  years, 
the  capitalization  of  onrrailwayB  has  increased  onlyl4.04per  cent,  the  capitaliza- 
tion j>er  mile  of  track  remaining  almost  precisely  the  same.  The  gross  receipts 
have  increased  18.58  per  cent,  l£e  gross  receipts  per  mUe  having  thns  only  very 
slightly  increased,  0.^  per  cent. 

fii  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  nnmber  of  miles  operated 
has  increased  T.9  per  cent  since  1800,  the  total  capitalization  of  railways  has 
increased  26.41  per  cent,  the  capitalization  per  mile  17.15  per  cent,  the  total  gross 
receipts  30.30  per  cent,  and  the  gross  receipts  per  mile  11.67  per  cent. 

The  capitalization  of  American  railways  is  |60,848  per  mile;  that  of  British 
railways  (at  $5perpoand)  ^361,800.  The capit^ization  per  milein  Great  Britain 
has  increased  $38,345  since  1890.  Although,  on  the  whole,  the  English  railways 
are  better  bnilt  than  outs,  there  are  many  points  in  which  oars  excel. 

In  regard  to  railways  in  the  South  in  particular,  Mr.  Fish  says  that  much  of 
their  property  was  destroyed  during;  the  war  and  their  capital  was  thus  lost. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  inflation  and  overcapitalization,  going  as  far 
as  rascality,  during  the  reconstruction  period,  bnt  the  water  in  the  stock  has  since 
been  wiped  out  by  reorganization. 

Generally  speaking,  in  fact,  there  has  been  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  fixed 
charges  of  American  railways  during  the  past  ten  years,  even  more  from  the 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  than  from  reduction  of  capit^.  In  most  of  the 
recent  reorganizations  bondholders  have  had  to  reduce  their  rate  of  interest  from 
7  to  8  or  4  per  cent.     (330-382.) 

Mr.  Fish  says,  further,  that  the  capital  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  been 
increased  from  (88,831,000  at  the  dose  of  the  war  to  about  9186,000,000.  This 
increase  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  purchase  of  additional  lines,  but  still  more  by 
the  thorough  reconstmction  and  reequipment  of  the  system.  Thns  the  weight  of 
raUs  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  jpast  to  years.  Added  capital  is  secured 
by  the  sale  of  bonds  or  stocks,  as  the  condition  of  the  market  makes  most  desir- 
able. Bonds  have  tor  a  long  period  been  sold  at  better  mices  than  those  of  any 
other  railway.  In  1895  3  per  cent  bonds  were  floated.  Bonds  have  always  been 
sold  at  par  or  but  a  tittle  below  xtar.  Stock  has  never  been  issued  below  nar.  It 
is  first  offered  to  stockholders  at  that  rate,  and  what  is  not  taken  by  tbem  has 
always  been  sold  at  par.  except  once,  when  a  premium  was  secured.  Besides  im- 
proTements  made  with  new  capital,  probably  {20.000,000  of  current  earnings  have 
been  ^»ent  in  making  improvements.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  very  large 
natural  increase  in  the  value  of  the  right  of  way  and  real  estate  of  the  niinois 
Central,  which  has  not  been  represented  by  added  capitalization.  An  exx>ert  esti- 
mate by  the  mayor  of  Chic^ro  has  recently  placed  tne  valne  of  the  terminals  of 
the  railway  in  that  city  at  $34,600,000,  but  the  land  stands  on  the  books  at  proba- 
Uyti90O,00O.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  railway  large  cash  payments  were  made 
by  the  stockbolderB.  and,  although  some  of  the  stock  was  issued  during  the 
war  on  the  basis  of  an  Inflated  currency ,  there  iB  absolutely  no  vrater  in  the  present 
capitalization. 
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The  niinois  Central  baa  oltraye  paid  aemiannaal  dividends,  the  rate  daring 
recent  yeare  being  S  per  cent.    (826,  383.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  declares  that  the  practice  of  water- 
ing stock  la  practically  obsolete.  It  has  osoally  been  found  that  overcapitalized 
companies  very  soon  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  There  are  still  roade  whose 
stocks  were  origlnijly  largrty  watered,  bnt  the  valne  of  their  nroperties  has 
nsnally  greatljr  increased.  Thae  the  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  New 
York  Central  m  New  York  City  has  increased  till  it  amonnts  to  folly  the  entire 
capital  of  the  road.  The  meuiods  of  different  TaUwaye  as  to  expenditure  for 
improvements  vary  materially.  Uany  of  them  h  ave  improvement  fnnds,  snmihed 
by  issoes  of  bonds  and  stoclra,  for  the  more  important  outlays.  The  Lake  Shore 
has  made  it  a  practice  to  charge  nearly  all  improvements  to  operating  expenses. 
(287, 338.) 

Mr.  Callaway  thinks  that  the  practice  of  letting  contracts  for  the  oonstmction 
of  new  lines  to  railroad  officers  themselves  has  oeen  almost  altogether  discon- 
tinned,  and  that.  In  fact,  the  railways  generally  are  managed  very  honestly.  (226, 
8870 

Mr.  iNGALifi,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  the  present  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  railways  of  the  conntry  since  their  reorganization  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  reproducing  them.  Immediately  after  the  civil  war  the  people  were  anxioos 
to  get  railways.  Companies  received  land  and  other  indncements,  which  they 
tnmed  over  to  contractors,  who  issned  bonds  and  stocks  almost  without  limit. 
Reorganizations  have  proved  necessary,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  very  severe 
in  tbeir  effects  on  inv^tors.  The  present  cost  of  getting  terminals  in  the  cities 
wonld  be  enormous.  The  cost  of  ri^ht  of  way  in  the  rural  districts  has  also 
increased  greatly,  while  outlay  for  eqmimient  is  very  large.     (298.) 

Mr.  CowBN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  none  of  the 
large  and  w6ll-estabhshedrailroads,certainIv  none  of  those  east  of  the  Mississippi 
ana  north  of  the  Ohio,  could  be  reproduced  lor  their  eiistinp  capital.  Nerertne- 
lesB  there  have  been  many  misiocations  of  railways,  representing  a  waste  of  capital. 
(818.) 

Hr.  Vaulandihohak,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  says 
that  on  most  of  the  railways,  especially  in  the  West,  stocks  have  been  issued 
largely  as  bonus  in  connection  witn  bonds.  This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  building  in  a  new  territory.  Sometimes  the  development  of  the  territory 
brings  large  profits  to  persons  securing  stocks  in  this  way.     (210.) 


to  reduction  of  wages,  foreclosures,  and  other  evils.     (70.) 

B.  BlbDti  of  ovraapitaliiatinii  and  governmant  Mntral. — Mr.  Reaoan,  of  the  Texas 
railroad  commission,  declares  that  Congreaa and  theseveral States ^onldprohibit 
the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railroads  except  for  money  paid,  labor  done,  or 
property  actually  received.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  Texas  contain  such  pro- 
visions, designed  to  protect  the  people  from  imposition  by  means  of  watered  and 
fraudulent  stocks  and  bonds.  A  further  statute  of  Texas,  passed  in  1893,  provides 
that  no  bonds  or  other  indebtedness  shall  be  created  over  and  above  a  reasonable 
value  of  the  railroad  property,  except  that  in  case  of  emergency  the  railroad  com- 
mission may  permit  additional  bonds  to  an  amount  not  over  SOper  cent  above  the 
value  of  the  pwnierty.  In  order  to  prevent  overcapitalization  the  railroad  com- 
mission has  made  a  careful  valuation  of  the  various  railroads.  The  average  value 
per  mile  has  been  found  to  be  (15.759  and  the  aggregate  value  fUl, 117, 176, the 
capitalization  of  the  companies  being  $368,963,388.  The  method  adopted  by  the 
commission  in  making  valuations  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  cuttingand 
flllingand  thectaaracter  of  the  material,  and  to  leam  from  constmction  companies 
and  manufacturers  the  actual  cost  of  cutting,  grading,  ties. rails,  rolling  stock,  etc. 
The  value  of  the  right  of  way  is  also  ascertained,  and  an  allowance  of  about  0  per 
cent  is  made  to  cover  tbecoet  of  charter  fees  and  engineering  and  counsel  expenses, 
and  another  allowance  of  about  6  per  cent  to  cover  interest  during  the  period  of 
construction.  Althonsh  opportunity  has  been  given  for  doing  so,  not  one  of  the 
valuations  thus  made  has  been  contMited.    (341,  tl42). 

Mr.  Reagancriticises  the  dictum  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Courtin  the  case 
of  Smythe  v.  Ames  as  to  the  method  of  valuing  the  property  of  railways.  He 
declares  that  there  is  no  JQst  relation  between  the  original  cost  of  construction 
and  the  present  value.  The  railroads  may  have  been  built  when  material  and 
labor  were  high  or  upon  an  excessive  contract.  Similarly,  the  amount  spent  in 
making  permanent  improvements  may  be  greater  than  the  present  value.  The 
amount  and  market  value  of  bonds  and  stocKs  can  be  no  just  measure  of  the  future 
valne  of  a  railxood,  eapedally  since  market  values  fiuctnate  constantly  and 
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often  violentlv,  because  of  speculation  and  maniptUation.  The  safer  method  is 
that  emploYea  b^  the  Texas  commieeloii — ascertaining  the  present  cost.  At  the 
same  time  tlie  railways  are  entitled  to  demand  revalnations  of  their  property  from 
time  to  time  in  view  of  the  improvements  made  and  of  the  incrwsed  valne  of 
tarminal  property,  etc.     (848-S45.) 

Hr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Gonmiiesion,  does  not  think 
that  orercapitalization  of  railways  infltienoes  their  rates  materially  where  there 
is  competition,  althongh  when  the  reasonableness  of  rates  is  qnestioned  in  the 
courts  or  otherwise  the  cost  of  the  road  mnst  necessarily  be  considered,  and  the 
capitalization  may  affect  the  decision.  He  believes  that  Government  snpervision 
over  the  issne  of  stocks  of  railways  is  therefore  justifiable.     (144, 146.) 

Professor  Johnson  believes  that  in  the  Iode  nm  the  watering  of  stock  is  likely 
to  tend  to  increase  rsiLway  charges  and  to  decrease  wages.  The  percentage  of 
dividends  materially  affects  the  attitude  of  legialators  and  the  public  toward 
railways.  There  are  nothing  bnt  roogh  estimates  as  to  the  T«al  value  of  onr  rail- 
ways. Very  often  new  stock  issued  does  represent  Increase  in  actual  value  and 
cost  of  plant.  It  is  doubtfnl  whether  Congress  has  constitntion^  power  to  con- 
trol the  issne  of  railway  stock,  bnt  the  experience  of  Ifassacfaueens  and  Texas 
Beems  to  favor  some  Gtovemment  regulation  of  itsiasue.     (60,62.) 

Mr.  Newcoub,  chief  of  the  division  of  statistics.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  thinks  it  is  doubtful  whether  watering  of  stock  has  ever  had  any 
material  influence  on  rates  or  has  deceived  legislators  or  others  as  to  their  jnetice. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  now  no  possibility  of  such  deception,  and  watered  stock  is  a 
matter  of  concern  only  to  investors.  The  ratee  ot  freight  are  determined  by 
world-wide  competition  in  the  disposal  of  products.  To  Increase  rates  beyond  a 
legitimate  level  would  shut  out  many  goods  from  transportation.  Wages  also 
are  little  affected.     (100, 101.) 

Uoreover,  Mr.  Kewcomb  continues,  the  cost  of  a  railroad  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  original  cost  of  construction.  Most  of  oar  roads  were  built  cheaply  at 
Snt  and  have  been  greatly  Improved  either  throaeh  expenditure  out  of  eamiugB 
or  tbrongh  new  capital.  Terminals,  tunnels,  bridges,  etc.,  are  often  overlooked 
in  estimates  of  cost.     (101.) 

Mr.  MoBTOM,  vice-preeident  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
thinks  that  little  wonid  be  gained  by  Government  snpervirion  of  issnee  of  stock 
by  railroads.  He  admits  that  there  has  been  and  is  overcapitalication,  hut  declares 
that  the  price  of  securities  indicates  it.  He  does  not  approve  of  the  watering  of 
stock.     (501.) 

C.  eovsnuMBt  regalatlMi  of  soBstnuttos  of  raUwaj*. — Mr.  Blanobakd,  late  commls- 
aiouer  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  believes  that  the  construction  of  new  rail- 
roads should  be  restricted  by  proper  gOTemment^  saf^uards.  There  are  more 
miles  of  railroad  in  this  country  in  pri^mrtion  to  the  population  and  tonnage  than 
in  anyother.  Eiistingroads  need  protection.  The  multiplication  of  securitiesof 
sew  railroads  is  an  evil  similar  to  the  watering  of  stock  of  existing  roads.  The 
restrictionofrailwayconstmctianin  England  is  especially  referred  to.    (868,680.) 

Mr.  Inqaijjb,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio ,  believes  that  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state Comjnerce  CommiBSion  should  be  required  for  the  construction  of  every  rail- 
way, in  order  to  prevent  the  building  of  parallel  lines  which  are  of  no  advant^e 
to  the  public.  The  commission  should  also  require  that  snfBcient  capital  oe 
subscribed  and  fully  paid  up.  If  the  Government  is  to  regulate  railways,  it 
needs  also  to  protect  them.    (287.) 

Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  also  believes  that  the  con- 
struction of  raUroads  should  be  snbject  to  Federal  supervision.  Unnecessary 
duplication  of  Unas  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  onr  last  two  financiu 
potdcs.  The  witness  thinks  that  there  are  provisions  in  the  laws  of  many  States 
intended  to  reetrict  improper  construction  of  railroads.    (U2,  S08.) 

D.  Ctasolidmtion  of  rallwayi. — Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommJHWon,  testifies  that  the  consolidation  of  railways  has  gone  so  for  in 
certain  sections  of  the  conntry  that  pooUng  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of 
rates  are  no  longer  desired  by  the  railways.  He  believes  that  the  eitect  of  such 
consolidation,  through  the  elimination  <n  destrnctlve  cotnpotitdon,  has  been  a 
general  reduction  of  rates  and  impartial  treatment  of  shippers.     ( 141 . ) 

Mr.  PBOT7TY,  of  the  commission,  also  believes  that  the  tendency  toward  consolida- 
tion has  been  beneficial  in  the  same  ways  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Knapp.  This  is 
eepedally  seen  in  New  England.  At  the  same  time  he  considers  that  iMs  tendency 
makes  public  snpervision  all  the  more  necessary.     (158.) 

Mr.  Morton  oelieves  that  consolidation  of  railroads  is  very  desirable.  The 
country  is  bound  to  have  either  legalieed  pooling  or  consolidation  or  Oovemment 
ownerahip,  atid  the  witness  thinks  that  the  sec(nid,in  oonjnnctioB  with  the  first, 
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is  the  most  advantageoiie.  Conaolidation  tends  to  reduce  charges,  imiffove  the  serr- 
ice,  advance  wastes,  and  check  favoritiBm  to  individnal  employees.  It  means 
great  economies  in  manaKemeiit  generally,  in  advertising,  in  preventing  the  run- 
ning of  nnnecBBsary  trains,  etc.  Concentration  will  not  neceaearily  tend  to  a 
complete  anion  of  roads  thronghont  tbe  coontry,  bat  only  of  those  competing 
among  themselves  in  any  one  section.  It  can  come  only  gradnally,  and  meantime 
legalized  pooling  is  desirable.     (490,  496,  497,  499.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Sonthem  Railway,likewie6believee  that  consoli- 
dation is  likely  to  greatly  check  discriminations.  It  may  somewhat  retard  the 
diminution  of  railway  rates,  although  the  rednction  of  rates  is  primarily  necessi- 
tated by  commercial  conditions,  the  necessity  of  getting  products  to  market  in 
competition  with  those  of  other  localities.  The  interstate-commerce  law  has  been 
more  strictly  observed  by  consolidated  railways  than  by  others;  this  is  notably 
the  case  with  the  Southern  Railway  itself,  which  5  or  6  years  ago  consisted  of  85 
or  86  separate  corporations.  The  average  rates  have  decreased  on  this  system 
about  7  per  cent,  although  they  have  not  been  reduced  as  much  as  they  wonld 
have  been ,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  lines  had  previously  been  of t«n  unable 
to  earn  interest.    (278.) 

Mr.  INOALL9,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  conaolidation  will  not 
entirely  overcome  competition,  and  that  agreements  between  railways  are  conse- 
quently desirable.  Consolidation  has  gone  far  in  Kew  England  and  the  South, 
and  with  generally  beneficial  results;  but  the  witness  doubts  whether  it  ia  prac- 
ticable to  consolidate  the  groat  trunk  lines  between  the  MissiBsippi  River  and  the 
seaboard,  on  account  of  the  many  large  local  interests  involved. 

Mr.  Ingalls  does  not  think  it  likely  that  all  the  railways  of  the  country  will 
ultimately  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  greatcorporationa,  and  believes  that 
snch  a  result  would  greatly  streugtlien  the  movement  for  (Jovemment  owner- 
ship, which  he  deprecates.     (296,  Sm. ) 

In  the  investigation  on  trusts,  Mr.  Stetson,  who  has  acted  as  connsel  in  varioos 
recent  railway  reorganizations,  testified  that  they  had  been  rendered  oecewary  by 
the  inability  of  the  corporations  to  meet  their  fixed  charges,  an  inability  which  has 
been  due  lar^ly  to  minons  reduction  of  railway  rates,  partly  throt^h  legislation 
and  partly  through  competition.  The  reorganizatlone  nave  been  made  to  avoid 
foreclosnre,andiQso  in  order  to  bring  in  sufficient  contribntionBof  cash  toimprove 
the  property  and  to  wipe  out  fioating  indebtedness.  Either  the  property  of  rail- 
ways has  deteriorated  from  an  inability  to  make  betterments  wbile  paying  fixed 
charges,  or  they  have  been  forced  to  incur  floating  debts.  Although  in  some 
instuicee  the  amount  of  capitalization,  including  bonds  and  stocks,  hae  been  in- 
creased by  reorganization,  reduction  of  rates  ofinterest  on  bonds  has  decreased 
the  tetal  fixed  charges,     (See  Vol.  I.  on  Tmsta,  pp.  977,  BT8.) 

Mr.  Sarqkkt,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  thinka 
the  consolidation  of  railways  under  single  management  leads  te  economy  in  cost 
of  service,  and  has  not  injured  employees.  In  somecases,  where  email  roads,  pay- 
ing low  wages,  have  been  taken  into  large  systems,  the  employees  have  directly 
benefited.     (70.) 

Mr.  Store  does  not  think  that  the  forbiddinz  of  pooling  baa  a  tendency  te 
bring  about  the  consolidation  of  different  lines  of  road.    (5M,) 

K.  BsmIvbii. — Mr.  Vaklandinohah  believes  that  raUroads  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  dividends  to  pay,  are  especially 
likely  to  cut  rates  and  to  make  discriminations.  The  receiver  is  nsnally 
appointed  by  the  inflnence  of  the  majority  bondholders,  and  since  these  bona- 
holders  frequently  control  the  stock  also,  the  receiver  is  ayt  to  be  the  president  of 
the  railroad.  The  witness  does  not  consider  this  fact  injurious  to  tne  interests 
of  the  owners  of  the  railroad,  and  probably  not  to  the  general  public.  It  is  not 
usually  true  that  the  insolvency  has  been  due  to  bad  management  by  the  officers, 
but  rather  to  the  excessive  capitalization.  The  reorganization  after  insolvency 
generally  wipes  out  the  original  stocks,  turning  over  the  property  to  the  holders 
of  the  first  and  second  mor^ages,     <U11,31S.) 

F.  Fslaoe-oai  ud  other  latatdiuv  soupaniM  (see  also  Private  oart,  p.  55). — Mr. 
Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Cfentral,  declares  that  although  the  railways  have 
a  contract  with  the  palace-car  companies  to  pay  them  a  certain  mileage  in  case 
the  receipts  from  the  cars  do  not  exceed  a  certain  figure,  the  business  on  all  the 
important  roada  is  such  that  the  railways  really  make  no  payment  at  all  for  the 
use  of  the  care,  and  their  profits  accordingly  are  not  decreased  by  this  system. 
The  attempt  of  railways  themselves  te  operate  sleeping  cars  has  usually  been  a 
failure. 

The  bridge  companies,  which  were  formerly  common,  have  mostly  been  merged 
into  the  railway  companiea,  and  toll  for  Uie  use  of  bridges  scarcely  exists  any- 
where.   (23e,227.) 
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Hr.  Inqalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  says  that,  while  it  would  be  desirable 
t<a  the  railroada  to  own  the  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  if  possible,  the  operation  of 
throogh  trains,  together  with  thereat  demandfor  sncb  carson  special  occasions, 
makes  it  neceoaiy  that  thev  he  held  by  private  companieB.     (303. ) 

Hr.  Vamlahuinqbah,  of  the  St.  Louis  TrafOc  Btireaa:  The  so-called  "car 
trosts  "  resolt  nsnally  from  the  poverty  of  the  raUroads,  which  makes  them  unable 
to  hoy  cars  directly.  Soma  of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  form  a  separate  com- 
pany and  bnild  cars,  which  they  lease  to  the  railroad.  The  proportion  which  the 
payments  to  these  "  car  (xusts"  bear  to  the  totel  receipts  of  railways  depends 
upon  the  credit  and  the  standing  of  the  railway  companies.     (309,  210, ) 

Q.  I^MgnaU. — Mr.  FiBH,of  the  Tllinois  Central,  refers  to  the  fact  that  that  road 

«  granted  by  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  agency  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
-  -"  "-B  Jtei- ■'-    '  '     -      -  ■■  


nois,  all  the  tutemate  sections  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  road  originally  bnilt 
onder  the  charter.  The  valne  of  the  sections  reserved  by  the  Government,  which 
bad  been  only  |1.25  per  acre,  increased  rapidly  after  the  bnildingof  the  road,  and 
the  lands  were  sold  at  from  $2.50  up.  The  railway  itself  has  sold  2,540,469  acres, 
<a38.) 

H.  FREiaHT  TRAFFIC  aHNBRAIiLT. 

A.  Paliay  in  flzlng  ftaisht  ratM  and  lafloMiOM  sflwting  them.— Mr.  BiuUiCHARD.  latft 
commisaioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  pointa  out  the  very  great  complex- 
ity of  the  influences  which  must  affect  the  determination  of  freight  rates.  TherB 
sreoftein  many  different  railroads  reaching  the  same  points,  and  these  roads  li^ve 
nnequalfacilitiea,  differ  in  length,  etc.  Bates  are  subject  to  competition  between 
different  markets  aU  over  the  world,  to  water  competition  in  many  cases,  and  to 
countless  other  inflnences.  Changes  in  the  cost  of  operation  and  materials,  such, 
tor  example,  as  the  recent  increase  in  prices  of  steel  and  other  products,  should 
infiuence  rates.  In  view  of  &ese  facts  the  success  of  the  railways  in  securing 
nniform  and  fair  rates,  as  between  different  commodities,  sections,  and  places,  is 
very  remarkable.  Snoh  solutions  can  only  be  reached  by  conferences  of  railway 
ofBcers.  and  it  is  now  the  tendency  of  the  law  to  prohibit  such  conferences. 
The  broad  adjostments  of  rates  which  have  been  reached  are  qnite  generally 
satisfactory.    Hot  one  rate  in  a  thousand  is  ever  questioned  by  anyone.    (626, 687.} 

Mr.  NKWcoi«B,ofthBdivi8ion  of  statistics,  United  Itatea  Department  of  Agricnl- 
tore,  says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rate  which  is  excessive  in  itself.  A  rate 
must  he  compared  with  rates  on  other  roads  and  for  other  prodncte  and  must  be 
jnd^fedbytheeturdngsof  the  railway.  For  instance,  where  a  Inmb^:  road  Isbailt 
which  hauls  lumber  one  way  and  nothing  on  the  return  trip,  the  rates  wonld 
natnrally  be  higher  than  where  there  are  loads  both  ways.  Rates  must  be  class- 
ified for  different  products  according  te-the  amount  of  each  shipped,  and  snch 
classification  mnat  differ  in  different  places.     (99,  100.) 

Ut.  Newcomb  declares,  further,  that  it  is  iiupoasible  for  railways  to  maintain 
rates  such  as  to  give  them  more  than  a  normal  profit,  whether  by  means  of  pools, 
watering  of  stoct,  or  otherwise.  There  is  always  a  large  amount  of  traffic  which 
is  on  the  margin  of  profitable  shipment,  and  the  rate«  must  be  kept  low  enough 
to  secure  it.  Goods  come  into  competition  with  others  from  all  over  the  wond, 
under  varying  conditions  of  transportation,  so  that  the  railways  must  hanl  them 
atsnch  rates  that  they  can  be  put  on  the  market.     (96,  101.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  that  one  of  the  chief  Influences 
affecting  rates  is  the  competition  of  producers  in  different  localities,  including, 
often,  competition  over  the  entire  world.  Even  local  rates  are  considerab^ 
affected  in  this  way.  Thns,  if  an  indnstiv  has  been  established  npon  the  New 
York  Central,  that  railroad  must  make  sncn  rates  that  it  can  compete  with  some 
other  establishment  In  the  same  bnsinese  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  else- 
where. Unless  a  railroad  looks  after  the  producers  along  its  lines  those  pro- 
ducers will  be  driven  ont  of  business  and  ultimately  the  railroad  wilT  be 
driven  out  of  business.  Similarly,  the  competition  of  producers  in  foreign 
coontriee  makes  it  necessary  to  adjust  rat«s  to  enable  domestic  producers  to 
do  bnsine«8,  and  this  influence  la  sufficient  to  itrevent  excessive  charges  in  most 
cases.  There  would  accordingly  be  little  danger  of  extortionate  charges  if 
pooling  were  allowed  among  railways.  Mr.  Callaway  illustrates  this  general 
aigtunent  by  reference  to  his  experience  in  being  practically  compelled  to  make 
special  ratee  on  copper  from  Butte,  Mont. ,  to  enable  mines  there  to  compete  with 
t^  Chile  mines  in  the  Liverpool  market.     (228,  SSO,  SSS.) 

Mr.  SnoKHKY,  president  of  the  Chicago  Oreat  Western  Railway,  declares  it  is 
impossible  by  any  theory  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  jnst  relation  between 
charges  for  different  ctesses  of  freight.  Judge  Cooley  held  that  a  reasonable 
nte  mnst  be  based  on  tb»  cost  of  carriage,  but  rates  never  have  been  so  based 
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and  never  can  be.  It  doee  not  cost  more  to  b&nl  a  ton  of  firHt-clasa  goods  than  one 
of  fif  th-c1aB3  goods,  bnt  the  rates  can  not  be  made  the  same.  Rates  mast  b«  made 
sncb  in  every  case  as  to  secnre  the  traffic.    It  may  be  trne  that  any  particnlar 

commodity  already  produced  mnst  of  necessity  be  moved  over  a  particnlar  railroad 
and  mnst  pay  tbe  rate  fixed.  Bat  there  is  no  neceaaity  that  the  commoditv  shall 
be  prodnced  at  that  place.  IE  rates  on  wheat  from  Dakota  he  made  bo  high  that 
the  farmer  can  not  a^ord  to  raise  wheat  he  will  stop  raising  it.  If  a  stone  qnarry 
is  discovered  the  owner  mnst  find  ont  how  mnch  he  can  get  for  his  prodnct  at 
the  markets,  and  he  vrill  not  quarry  stone  at  all  unless  he  can  get  railroad  rat«s 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  do  so  at  a  profit.  Practically,  so-called  local  rates  are 
always  competitive. 

8imUarly  it  is  impossible  to  keep  rates  fixed  permanently  after  they  have  once 
been  established.  As  conditions  change,  rates  must  change  accordingly.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  flour  shipments  from  Minneapolis,  the  rates  mnst  fluctuate 
frequently  with  the  price  of  flour.  The  millers  do  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  of 
more  than  two  or  three  cents  per  hundred  ponndu,  and  small  difllerences  in  freight 
rates  thus  affect  them.  If  the  freight  rates  were  uniform  the  mills  could  only  be 
ran  at  occasional  seasons,  especially  since  the  mills  seldom  have  facilities  for 
storing  large  quantities  of  flour. 

The  attempt  to  maintain  steady  rat«s  by  trafQc  associations  has  always  failed. 
Thus  the  Joint  TrafQc  Association  attempted  to  maintain  rates  on  the  trunk  lines 
from  1894  to  1BB8,  hnt  they  actually  decreased,  and  even  more  rapidly  than  dnring 
the  two  years  preceding  1804,  which  were  years  of  hard  times  quite  as  much  as 
those  after  1804. 

The  witness  especially  deprecates  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  C<m)- 
merce  Commission  or  oi  any  other  governmental  body  aa  regards  rates.     (460-46(1. ) 

Mr.  Emerson,  a  produce  dealer  of  St.  Paul,  says  that  special  rates  are  usually 
made  on  potatoes  and  similar  bulky  classes  of  prodnce.  A  uniform  classifica- 
tion is,  however,  deeirable  in  those  cases  where  the  goods  are  pnt  under  a  gen- 
eral class.  The  witness  cited  instances  where  special  low  rates  have  been  given 
on  potatoes  and  simUar  products  from  the  Northwestern  States  in  view  of  heavy 
crops  or  other  special  market  conditions,  enabling  products  to  be  moved,  wbicn 
otherwise  wonld  not  be.  The  volume  of  bnsineee  in  these  products  in  the  North- 
western States  is  much  larger  now  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and  the  railway 
rates  are  considerably  lower.     (484,485.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  the  attempt  to  flx  maxi- 
mum rates  for  au  entire  State  or  section  is  likely  to  prove  unsuccessful  on  account 
of  the  different  conditions.  Thus,  in  Illinois,  where  the  law  gives  ample  power, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  fix  a  maximum  rate,  in  justice  to  some  roads  and 
to  certain  conditions,  which  shall  not  be  considerably  higher  than  the  actual  isttea 
fixed  by  the  railroads  in  most  other  cases.     (421 . ) 

Uniform  mileage  rates, — Mr.  Dousman,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  thinks  that 
freight  rates  should  be  practically  fixed,  not  changed  from  time  to  time.  It 
la  feasible  to  have  nniform  mileage  rates  between  different  places  in  ^e  same 
general  section  of  the  country.  The  witness  refers  to  the  declaration  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  Western  railroad  that  that  road  would  like  to  see  its  freight  rates 
made  permanent,  but  that  each  road  fears  that  some  other  road  wilrget  the 
advantage,  and  hence  tends  to  cat  rates.     (350,361.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
thinks  that  an  attempt  to  fix  railway  freight  rates  on  the  basis  of  mileage  would 
have  the  same  effect  upon  bosiness  as  a  complete  revolution  in  the  custoniH  tiuiS. 
Moreover,  the  mileage  rate  would  necessarily  have  to  he  very  high  in  order  to  be 
-  fair  to  railroads  in  the  less  populous  sections.  The  time  when  the  nniform  rate 
can  be  established  is  very  remote  indeed.  Crop  conditions  and  other  temporary 
circumstances  must  also  be  considered  iu  making  rates.     (408,400.) 

B.  At» stilting rats<r«Mon>bl«T—l.  Oenerallu. — Mr.  Bi,ANCHARD,latecommissioneT 
of  the  Joint  TrafBc  Association,  declares  it  is  not  trne  that  American  railway  rates 
are  made  arbitrarily  or  that  they  are  excessive.  The  rates  have  been  greatly 
reduced  and  the  adjustments  have  been  forced  by  natural  laws  of  competition. 
There  is  no  nbsolate  standard  by  which  to  gauge  the  reasonableness  of  rates. 
The  success  of  American  railways  in  competing  with  water  transportation  wonld 
seem  to  indicate  that  their  rates  are  exceedingly  low.    (630.) 

Mr.  CowBN  believes  that  the  railway  rates  in  the  United  States  are,  if  anythii^, 
abnormally  low.  In  the  central  section  of  the  country,  he  tiiinks.  local  rates  are 
almost  as  low  as  through  rates.  On  the  Southern  railways  the  local  rates  are  higher, 
but  this  is  justified  by  the  sparse  population  and  light  traffic.  The  great  mininK 
and  steel  industries  of  Pennsylvania  famish  exceeoiugly  dense  traffic  to  tiie  tau- 
ways;  hence  low  local  rates  are  jpoBsible.    (318.) 
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Hr.  Ripley,  of  the  AtehisoD,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  says  that  the  linos  in  the 
East  are  largely  consolidated  into  afew  haads;  in  New  England  there  are  practi- 
cally only  two  railroad  corporatioiie,  and  yet  there  ie  less  complaint  there  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Things  hecome  more  settled  as  a  con- 
mnaity  becomes  older;  but  Mr.  Ripley  thinks  that  the  Kreat  reason  for  the  tnm- 

anility  in  the  Eastern  States  is  that  the  people  along  tne  lines  are  interested  in 
le  railroad  properties.     (S08.) 

Compared  witn  the  rates  in  the  past,  and  considering  the  improved  methods  of 
handling  basin  ess,  Mr.  MALLORYtninkHthat  existing  rates  are  reasonable.     (586.) 

Mr.  (Jallaohkr  states  that  at  Ms  mill,  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  freight  paid  on 
coal  is  nine  times  its  value  at  the  mine;  and  be  knows  of  a  mill  in  western 
Kansas  where  the  freight  paid  on  coal  is  ten  times  itavalue  at  the  mine.     (543.) 

This  qneetion  is  also  touched  by  many  points  in  paragraph  A,  above. 

2.  MiagiMippi  Valley  railroads. —Wi.  FISH,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
points  ont  that  the  statistics  show  that  the  redaction  in  the  number  of  employees 
during  the  hard  times  from  I8Q3  to  1897  was  twice  as  great  relatively  in  the  Missis- 
sippi VaUeyas  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  average  rateof  transporta- 
tion is  less  in  the  two  chief  groups  of  railways  in  that  valley  than  In  almost  any 
other  locality.  There  were  more  oankruptcies  among  these  railways  during  the 
hard  times  than  elsewhere.  The  witness  implies  that  railway  rates  have  [)een 
nndnly  reduced  in  that  section.  The  physical  condition  of  the  railroads  is  now 
as  satisfactory  as  tliat  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  earlier  watered  capital  has  been 
destroyed  by  reorganization.     {321, 323, 330.) 

8.  Decreate  in  rales. — Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics.  Department 
of  Agricnltnre,  says  that  a  carefnl  statistical  comparison  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgrictUtare  shows  that  the  average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  through- 
out the  country-  has  declined  from  1.9  cents  in  1867  to  0.8  cent  in  18S7.  I^e 
former  figure  is  probably  too  low,  because  statistics  were  available  only  from 
the  largest  roads,  having  the  lowest  rates.  The  average  rate  on  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  Railroad  in  1870  was  3.194  cents;  in  1B9T,  0.617;  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailrood,  3..'i96  cents  in  1809,  0.791  cent  in  1897;  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Pan],  2.376  cents  in  1865,  1.008  in  1897.  On  the  Qeorgia  Railroad  the  average  rate 
in  1866  was  3.559  cents;  in  1897,  l.llS  cents.  On  the  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
3.007  cents  in  1867,  0.791  in  18B7.    All  the  figures  given  are  those  in  gold.     (108.) 

Ur.  Newcomb  refers  especially  to  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  grain  daring 
the  past  fortyyears.   Theonlycaseof  increasewasafterthespecialrednctionmade 


did  not  bring  rates  back  to  their  former  level. 
greater  than  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  grain.  The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
OD  grain  in  189S  was  only  44  per  cent  as  great  as  in  the  vears  1807-1872,  while 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  67  per  cent  of  the  price  at  tne  former  period,  and 
the  average  price  of  other  products  from  44  to  65  per  cent.  The  rate  for  all- 
rail  transportation  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  39  cents  in  1858,  13.5 
cents  in  1897.  The  rate  for  part-rail  and  part-water  transportation  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  was  30.76  cents  iii  1868,  7.87  cents  in  1897.  In  all-water  transporta- 
tion one  bushel  of  wheat  would  pay  for  carryiuR  5.78  boshels  in  1868,  for  17.25 
bushels  in  1897.  The  r8t«s  on  beef  and  live  stock  have  decreased  from  one-third  to 
one-half  since  1879.  (101,  108.) 
Mr.  Blanchabd  also  compared  the  existing  freight  rates  with  those  at  earlier 

Kriods,  to  show  the  reaBonablenesa  of  the  present  charges.  In  1873  there  were 
,268  rniles  of  railway,  and  the  average  charge  was  £.31  cents  per  ton  per  mUe 
for  168.000,000  tons  carried.  In  1895  there  were  179,162  miles  of  railway,  and  the 
average  freight  rate  was  0.839  cent  for  763.800,000  tons. 

The  rednction  in  dividends  of  railways  also  shows  how  low  the  rates  are.  The 
dividends  per  mile  of  railway  in  1895  were  equal  to  only  40  per  cent  of  the  divi- 
dends p«r  mile  of  railway  in  1872.  The  groes  receipts  upon  each  ton  of  freight 
moved  in  1895  avera^^ed  97  cents,  regardlessof  distance,  and  48  cents  was  the  aver- 
age receipt  for  each  passenger  carried.  The  dividend  payments  in  that  year 
were  only  eqnal  to  7.2  cents  per  ton  and  3.6  cents  perpassenger  carried.  Theaver- 
age  rate  of  dividends  on  railway  capital  in  1805  was  only  1.57  per  cent,  while 
68  per  cent  of  the  entire  amonnt  of  capital  paid  no  dividends.     (630,  631.) 

Mr,  Cali^ WAY,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  railway  rates 
have  I'een  reducea  through  competition  of  different  kinds  to  snch  low  figures 
that  further  extensive  rate  wars  or  serious  discriminations  between  individu^ 
or  places  will  practically  be  impoesihle.  Thus,  on  the  New  York  Central  the 
average  rate  received  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  has  been  reduced  from  1.88 
cents  In  1870  to  0.59  cent  in  18^.  These  reductions  have  been  rendered  pos- 
rible  by  cheaper  cost  of  transportation,  through  nee  of  larger  cars  and  engines, 
saperior  rails,  etc.     (228.) 
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4,  Foreign  freight  ratet  and  gervice  (see  also  under  Oovernment  owmraMp, 
p.  12S  ff).— Mr.  Van  LAND  iNO  HAH,  of  the  St.  LouU  TrafiBc  Barean,  doea  not  believe 
that  the  freight  ratea  in  this  country  are  eiorbitant.  They  average  lower  than 
in  any  European  country,  although  thie  is  not  tme  of  local  trafBc.  the  average 
being  rednced  by  the  low  rates  on  general  traffic.  Comparisons  are  difficult  on 
account  of  different  methods.  Tbns  in  England  transportation  covers  delivery 
to  the  place  of  Irasiness  of  the  consignee.  Wages  are  very  mnch  higher  in  tbia 
country  than  in  Enrope.     {301,  204.) 

Mr,  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  likewise  declares  that  railway  rates  in 
this  coantry  are  reasonable,  being  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Although  some  of  the  short-haul  rat«s  are  as  high  as  in  other  countries,  this  L 


Mr.  Blan'chard  says  that  American  rates  are  certainly  the  lowest  ^vailing 
in  any  country  and  the  service  the  quickest  and  best.  In  1886  a  British  writer 
pointed  oat  that  the  freight  rate  on  grain  and  flour-  from  Liverpool  to  Birmiiu;- 
nam,  97  miles,  was  $3.01  per  tan,  while  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
1,000  miles,  waa  $5.60  per  ton.  Another  English  writer,  in  ISSS,  said  that  the 
average  ton-mile  rate  on  English  roads  was  probably  not  under  3  cents,  which 
■waa  three  times  the  amonnt  charged  on  the  prmcipal  Anierican  linee.    (630,831.) 

Hr.  Stone  believes  that  the  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  of 
property  are  much  better  in  this  country  than  elsewhere  and  that  the  time  of 
travel  ia  shorter  here  and  the  regularity  of  service  Is  greater.  A  commission 
from  the  Continent,  which  came  here  not  many  years  ago  to  investigate  the 
matter,  reported  that  railroad  travel  here  ia  mnch  faster.  Mr.  Stone  admits  that 
the  fairest  comparison  would  be  one  between  our  railroads  as  a  whole  and  the 
railroad  service  as  a  whole  in  western  Europe,  and  that  he  has  not  seen  a  com- 
parison made  upon  this  line.  He  believes  that  there  are  more  miles  of  rood  to 
the  square  mile  in  England  and  western  Enrope,  and  that  discriminations  are  not 
a  serious  qnestion  there,  as  they  are  here.     (536,  538.) 

C.  PoblioatlDii  of  Uilfi. — Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nkwcomb  both  declare  that 
publicity  of  railway  rates  is  the  first  requisite  of  regulation.  Books  and  accounts 
should  be  subject  to  Inspection,  on  account  of  the  essentially  public  nature  of 
railway  buBineaa.    (63,  100.) 

Mr.  Morton  thinks  that  the  requirement  that  railwaya  shall  poat  tbeir  rates 
conspicnonsly  in  every  office  is  a  good  deal  of  a  farce  and  canses  unnecessary 
trouble  and  expense.  Not  one  intelligent  man  out  of  a  hundred  can  ascertain 
from  the  published  tariffs  any  one  rate  within  probably  24  hours.  It  might  be 
possible  to  publish  rates  clearly  if  the  attempt  were  not  made  to  include  so  many 
stationa.  On  the  other  band,  the  requirement  that  rat«s  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  eminently  des'  " 
ficial.  The  pnblicatiou  of  passenger  rat«s  as  distin 
desirable  and  not  unduly  complicated.     (491,  493.) 

Mr.  Stickney  says  that  while  it  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act  that  tariffs  of  local  rates  and  also  of  joint  rates  should  be  posted  in  sacb  a 
way  that  the  ordinary  shipper  can  himself  ascertain  the  rates  in  any  ^rticular 
instance,  the  actual  carrying  out  of  this  requirement  is  impossible.  There  are 
snch  innomerable  railway  stations  and  commodities  that  it  wonld  reqnire  several 
billions  of  rates  to  make  a  complete  tariff.  Several  years  ago  the  Western  rail- 
ways showed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their  printed  tariffs,  each 
having  volumes  as  large  as  a  small  trunk,  and  although  they  admitted  that  the 
ordinary  man  could  not  ascertain  the  legal  rate  by  inspecting  these  tariffs,  the 
commission  did  not  attempt  to  require  anything  further.  The  witness  preeumes 
that  the  tariffs  filed  by  bis  own  company  with  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Comitds- 
eion  inclnde  G.OOO  or  6.000  aheete.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  ordinary  man 
usually  learns  the  rates  on  standard  products  from  his  own  local  station  to  the 
leadin^r  markets.     (458,  450.) 

Mr.  BmD,  general  trafBc  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Panl 
Railway,  in  reiily  to  these  statements  of  Mr.  Stickney,  says  that  the  publication 
of  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  decidedly  beneficiaL 
The  Western  railroads  as  a  rule  maintain  agencies  in  Washington  eapeciallT  to 
examine  the  tariffs  of  other  roada.  The  courts  hold  that  no  twiff  can  be  intro- 
duced as  evidence  in  a  suit  unless  it  has  been  duly  filed  with  the  commission 
according  to  the  law.     (477.) 

Mr.  Blanchabo,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  doee  not 
believe  that  published  tariSa  are  so  complicated  that  experienced  shippers  and 
railway  officers  can  not  find  the  rates  by  means  of  them.  There  is  not  a  laigs 
shipping  firm  in  Chicago,  for  example,  which  does  not  keep  tariff  rates  in  fts 
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ofBc«.  Host  of  the  large  8lupp«rs  have  special  traffic  managers  tn  look  after  each 
matters.     (S74.) 

D.  ClaMifloBtian  of  freight — 1.  General  principhn. — Mr.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the 
WeBtem  ClaasiScation  Committ«e,  explains  that  claedficatioQ  ia  the  basia  of 
freight  rat«B.  When  an  article  ia  preeented  for  ahipment  the  claesiflcadon  is 
examined  and  the  rate  npon  the  article  is  determined  by  the  class  to  which  it  is 
assigned.  Bulk  and  value  are  the  two  controlling  features  in  the  claeBiflcaldon 
of  ^ight.  Value  determines  what  an  article  will  stand;  bnlk  represents  the 
accommodation  fnrnished  by  the  carrier.  Probably  the  greater  quantity  of 
freight  consists  of  articles  which  are  shipped  at  commodity  ratee  outside  of  the 
cla^iflcation,  such  as  wheat,  coal,  pork,  etc.     (5BS,  569.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  states  that  classifi- 
cation is  based  on  value,  hulk,  and  risk.  The  question  what  an  article  is  able  to 
stand,  in  view  of  its  value,  is  also  taken  into  consideration.     (564. ) 

Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
siders  that  the  classification  of  the  goods  is  the  basis  of  the  power  of  the  railroadit 
in  influencing  commodities.  The  railways  at  present  can  Sx  the  final  classifica- 
tion of  any  commodity,  and  there  is  no  redress  except  by  appe^  to  the  committee 
of  officials  which  makes  the  classification.     (191.) 

2.  Clasiijlcation  ciimmitteeg.—MT.  Riplky,  chairman  of  the  Western  Classifica- 
tion Conunittee,  states  that  this  committee  establishes  the  freight  classification  for 
theroadsbetween  Chicago  and  the  Paciitc  coast.  The  committee  is  composed  of  a 
delegate  from  eachroad,DBnally  the  assistant  freight  agent,  sometimes  the  general 
frei^t  agent  or  the  traffic  agent,  sometimes  the  commercial  and  general  agent. 
The  Dy'-lawsof  the  committee  provide  for  two  meetings  each  year;  butit  is  usually 
necessary  to  have  an  extra  meeting.  The  chairman  presides  at  meetings,  decide 
questions  on  the  construction  of  the  classification  in  the  intervaln  between  meet- 
ings, and  rules  npon  new  articles  presented  for  classification  which  are  not  already 
provided  for.  Changes  areconstantly  made  at  the  Bemianoual  meetings,  but  they 
are  not  very  nameroua.  All  mlings  are  operative  on  the  roads  in  tne  territory 
as  soon  as  published.     (587,966.) 

Hr.  Ripley  states  that  shippers  have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
Western  Clasaiftcation  Committee,  in  person  or  by  attorney,  and  presenting  their 
cases.  He  thinks  that  shippers  are  generally  satisfied  with  their  privileges  in 
respect  to  the  presentation  of^their  desires  before  the  Western  ClassiScation  Com- 
mittee.   {570.} 

Hr.  Bird  says  that  businees  men  and  otherfi  wishing  changes  in  classifications 
are  permitted!  to  appear  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Western  Classification 
Committee  during  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  association  Itself.  This 
subcommittee  passes  on  the  questions  submitted  in  part  and  submits  the  others 
in  dne  form  to  the  association.  Requests  for  changes  are  usually  made  by  those 
who  hope  to  get  some  special  advantage  for  tbemd^ves  at  the  expense  of  others. 
(478.) 

Hr.  Tucker  says  that  the  Eastern  Classification  Committee  ia  composed  of  S 
members  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  and  9  others;  15  in  all.     (558.) 

8.  Uniformity  of  damijtcation.—tAr.  Nbwcomb  save  that  there  are  at  present 
three  more  or  less  uniform  systems  of  classification  of  freight  in  this  country — one 
in  the  Northern  and  Central  Stetes  (the  Official),  one  in  the  Western  States,  and 
onein  the  South.  These  classifications  differ  in  important  respects,  a  thing  which 
is  jufrtifled  by  the  differences  in  the  character  of  tne  products  cbiefiy  haued.  A 
nnif omi  classification  for  through  freight  would  he  desirable,  but  there  wonld 
be  too  many  exceptions  as  to  loctu  traffic.  (100.) 

Hr.  Rbaoan  says  that  the  State  of  Texas  has  adopted  practically  the  Western 
classification,  bnt  has  prohibited  the  railways  from  making  certain  reservations 
exempting  themselves  from  liability.     (350. ) 

Mr.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the  Western  Classification  Committee,  savs  there  are 
three  principal  classifications  in  the  United  States— the  Official,  whicfi  covers  the 
territory  east  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio;  the 
Southem.whichgovemsBonthof  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Weat- 
em,  which  governs  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast.  I(  freight  Is  shipped 
from  New  York  into  the  territory  of  the  Western  classification,  through  Chi- 
ago,  it  ia  rebilled  nnder  the  Weatem  clasaiflcation.  This  is  not  uniformly 
true,  however.  For  instance,  freight  from  points  east  of  Chicago  consigned  to 
St.  Paul  or  Mississippi  River  points  goes  throngh  on  the  Eastern  classification. 
Mr.  Ripley  does  not  think  that  difference  of  classification  is  a  source  ot  much 
inconvenience  to  the  shipper.  It  does,  however,  produce  some  unjust  discrlmina- 
Hnn  hntwi>«!a  places.  Por  instance,  a  shipper  in  Chicago,  sending  to  St.  Paul  or  to 
Euver  pcdnte,  ia  likely  to  be  at  some  disadvantage  ae  compared  with  an 
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Eastern  shippor  sending  eimilar  gooda  to  the  same  pointe.  This  in  becaase  the 
Baatemclassificatioais.nponthewhole,  somewhat  lower  than  the  Western.  Many 
complaints  on  the  part  of  shippers  arise  from  these  differences  of  classification, 
and  often  delay  ia  caused  in  the  delivery  of  fre^ht.  The  witness  has  not  known 
of  &i^  suit  arising  from  such  a  cause. 

In  niinois  there  is  a  classification  framed  by  the  Dlinois  board  of  railway  and 
warehonse  commissioners.  Of  coarse  this  applies  only  to  business  whoUy  in 
the  State  of  niinois,     (568,569.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwatikee  and  St,  Panl  Railway,  explains  the  reason 
why  the  Kaatem  or  Official  classificatian  has  been  applied  by  tne  Western  rail- 
roads as  farastheMississippiRiveT.  It  was  nsed  by  the  railroads  muning  directly 
from  Eastern  points  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  roads  from  Chicago  were  forced 
to  adopt  the  same  classification  on  through  trafBc  in  order  to  compete  in  hand- 
ling the  goods.  Thna,  in  one  instance,  the  witness  found  that  whisky  was  being 
shipped  n'om  Cincinnati  to  St,  Paul  at  leas  than  the  rate  from  Milwankee  to  St. 
^nl,  whisky  beinj^  fourth  or  fifth  class  at  Cincinnati  and  first  class  under  the 
Western  clasaiflcation. 

The  witness  was  a  member  of  the  conunittee  which  attempted  to  establish 
uniform  classification  throughout  the  country.  Each  section  has  made  its  classi- 
fication with  a  view  to  promoting  business  and  building  up  manufacturing  in  its 
own  territory.  Consequently  each  section  must  yield  something  to  the  omer  to 
secure  uniformity;  it  is  a  matter  of  gi^ng  and  taking.  This  committee'prepared 
a  classification  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  roads  west  of  Chicago  and  by  several 
Eastern  lines,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  one  or  two  of  the  trunk  lines. 
Even  if  this  uniform  classification  had  l}een  adopted,  special  commodity  rates  on 
grain,  lumber,  coal,  etc.,  would  still  have  been  permitted,  just  as  they  are  at 
present.     (477,478.) 

Mt.Enapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  believes  that  uniform 
classification  of  freight  under  public  authority  would  lessen  discriminationB  and 
be  generally  beneficial.  The  desirability  of  oniformity  comes  not  so  much  from 
the  difference  in  absolute  expense  of  shipment  of  a  given  commodity  under  dif- 
ferent classifications  as  from  the  fact  that  its  relation  to  competing  commoditiee 
ia  Urgely  determined  by  classification.  Thus  the  differences  in  rates  between 
wheat  and  flour,  referred  to  in  another  connection,  are  exceedingly  important  in 
their  influence  upon  the  mUling  business.     (143.) 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  LaCrosee,  Wis.,  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements, 
testifies  that  he  has  suffered  aeriousinjustice  as  aresult  of  the  differences  between 
the  existing  classifications.  For  instance,  under  the  Official  classification,  which 
rulee  in  Micl^an,  certain  sizes  of  pack^^  of  vehicles  are  shipped  as  first  class. 
Under  the  Western  classification,  which  governs  in  Wisconsm,  practically  all 
veMcles,  except  those  of  large  and  bulky  structure,  are  shipped  at  1 1  times  first 
class.  The  classification  at  the  initial  pomt  of  shipment  contnx>ls  the  rate  to  des- 
tination. From  this  it  results  that  while  a  shipper  of  vehicles  in  Wisconsin  has 
to  pay  1^  times  first-class  rates,  a  dipper  in  Michigan  can  reach  the  same  points 
by  payment  of  first-claas  rates  only.  Again,  trouble  arises  from  the  different 
reqoirements  as  to  packing.  Under  the  Official  classification  cntt«ra  may  be 
shipped  in  crates,  set  up,  with  the  bowa  projecting,  and  without  wrapping  tbepro- 

Ecting  parts ;  under  the  Western  classification  the  bows  must  be  wrapped  or  a 
gher  rate  ia  charged.  The  railroad  companies  have  also  made  a  special  ruling 
on  buggies,  which  enables  the  Michigan  manufacturers  and  the  manufacturers  in 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Racine  to  ship  vehicles  to  Iowa  points  at  a  rate  that  is 
sometimes  even  less  than  the  firat-clasa  rate,  Mr.  Dickinson  is  obliged  to  pay  H 
times  first  class  on  the  same  commodity  to  the  same  points.  He  considers  this  a 
gross  injustice.  He  admits  that  there  might  be  a  pulicular  instance  in  which  a 
strictly  uniform  classification  might  work  hardship,  but,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  he  believes  that  the  uniform  clasaifioation  wonld  be  the  proper  and  right 
thing.  He  does  not  think  that  uniformity  of  classificalaon  can  be  hoped  for  ezoept 
through  governmental  action.    (548.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  states  further  that  the  manuf acturera  in  the  West  are  dependent 
on  commodity  rates  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  compete  with  manufacturers 
farther  east.  He  finds,  nowever,  that  hie  own  town  is  put  at  a  disadvantage  in 
respect  to  these  rates  as  compared  with  St.  Paul.  The  commodity  rate  on  the 
wiUiess's  raw  material,  mostly  iron  and  steel,  is  about  one-half  of  the  rate  froni 
Chicago  to  St,  Paul  on  the  finished  product,  but  as  it  takes  about  two  carloads  of 
raw  material  in  the  rough  to  make  one  of  finished  product,  this  amounts  to  a  dis- 
crimination against  La  Crosse.     (550.) 

Mr.  RiPLKY  is  in  favor  of  a  uniform  classification  of  freight  for  the  whole 
United  States.    It  should  be  framed  by  the  raUroads.    The  roads  nuKle  an 
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objecting  roads  were  principaJIy  In  the  Eaat,  although  some  of  the  Pacific  coast 
lines  also  objected.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  trend  of  the  changes  which  are 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weetem  classification  is  toward  uniformity.  The 
fnuningof  aclasBiflcation  1b  a  very  complicated  matter,  audit  is  doubtful  whether 
one  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wonld  give  general  satisfac- 
tion, at  least  at  first.  The  classification  which  all  the  roads  drew  up  some 
time  ago,  however,  wonld  be  available  as  a  basis.  The  witness  would  not  antici- 
pate any  injury  to  the  roads  by  a  classiScatiou  framed  by  the  commission  after 
a  full  bearing.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  possible  that  a  uniform  classification  will  be 
attained,  nnlees  the  framing  of  one  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  it  is  made  mandatory  upon  the  railroads  to  frame  one. 
(568-570.) 

Mr.  UoRTON' believes  that  the  universal  classiflcation  is  very  desirable.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  with  a  view  to  such  classificatioD. 
The  attempt  failed,  because  men  in  different  sections  desired  different  classifica- 
tions on  account  of  the  commodities  most  largely  carried  in  their  sections.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  public  that 
some  conuniesion,  perhaps  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  should  fix  a  tmiform  classification.  It  would  stiU  he  possible  tor 
different  rates  to  be  made  upon  the  same  classification,  and  for  special  com- 
modity rates  to  be  made  as  at  present.     (491.498,497.) 

Mr.  IiioAi.1^,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  differences  in  claarifl- 
cation  caose  an  immense  amount  of  tronble.     He  thinks  that  uniform  classifica' 


tion  would  not  necessitate  making  the  same  rates  in  eve^  section.     (300. ) 
Mr.  Glanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  .Toint  Traffic  Association,  declares 


that  he  is  in  favor  of  uniform  classification  so  far  as  it  is  practicable.  The  railways 
tfaemaelTes  ought  to  formnlate  classifications.  Assignment  of  articles  to  classes 
le  a  very  Important  element  in  decidiuK  what  the  rate  on  those  classes  shall  be,  and 
lie  railways  should  determine  these  classes  for  the  same  reason  that  they  should 
determine  the  original  rates.  It  might  be  wise  to  permit  the  Interstate  Commerce 
ConuniHsion  to  order  the  railroads  to  adopt  a  tmiform  classification  by  a  certain 
date,  leaving  it  to  the  railways  themselves  to  work  out  the  clasaification.  In  case 
of  failure  to  adopt  a  classification,  the  commission  might  perhaps  put  one  in 

At  the  same  time  ttie  importance  of  uniform  classification,  Mr.  Blanchard  thinks, 
baa  been  overestimated.  Its  adoption  wonld  not  stop  discriminations.  The  chief 
adTantage  would  be  in  securing  unbroken  through  rates.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  uniform  classification.  Despite  these  difflcultiefl, 
however,  the  number  of  classes  has  been  greatly  reduced,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
classifications.  The  eastward  tariffs  of  the  Central  Traffic  Association  formerly 
contained  13  classes;  these  have  been  merged  into  6,  ezclnaive  of  commodity 
rates.  J688,  676  677.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  further  that  there  are  many  reasons  which  warrant  differ- 
ences in  charges  and  in  classifications  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Id  a 
section  where  there  is  a  large  and  regiJar  traffic  in  some  one  commodity,  such  as 
cotton,  Uve  stock,  or  manufactured  products,  it  is  proper  that  a  lower  rate  should 
be  made  ou  that  commodity  than  in  a  section  where  the  traffic  is  verf  light. 
l^ns,  the  large  concentration  of  manufacturing  industries  in  New  England 
justifies  lower  rates  ou  manufactured  prodncte  from  that  section  than  in  the 
regionswheremauufacturesare  little  developed.  Other  items  in  the  classification 
must  be  affected  by  canal,  ocean,  and  river  transportation.  This  is  especially 
true  as  to  transcontinental  traffic.  On  account  of  the  numerous  influences 
which  affect  the  transportation  of  commodities  in  different  sections,  it  is  neoessai^ 
to  have  si>ecial  commodity  rates  intermediate  between  the  various  classes.  It  is 
desirable  that  these  should  be  reduced  in  number  as  far  as  possible,  but  they  can 
not  be  entire^  done  away.  Moreover,  to  establish  uniform  classification  for 
interetato  traffic  would  also  necessitate  changes  in  regard  to  State  traffic.  The 
present  classifications  have  been  adopted  in  new  of  t£e  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions in  their  rMpective  regions.  The  system  of  freight  classification  in  England 
and  oo  the  continent  of  Europe  is,  roughly  speaking,  similar  to  that  in  this 
DOuntTT.    (683-684.) 

Mr.  VAKiJUJDINaHAif,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  TrafOc  Bureau, 
does  not  think  that  a  tmiform  classiflcation  by  statute  is  advisable  or  even  pm- 
sfble  without  many  exoeptions  of  particular  commodities.  The  territory  in 
which  sn  article  is  produced  in  large  qnantitiee  must  naturally  have  a  lower  rate 
on  ttiat  artiGto  to  the  central  market  thim  prevails  in  t«rritones  where  it  ie  carried 
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in  small  qnantitiefi.  Water  transportation  also  mokes  modifications  in  classifica- 
tiona  necessary;  in  Pacific  coast  trafSc  there  are  nearly  1,500  exceptions  to 
the  general  claasiflcations.  The  railway  themselves  are  seekmg  tmiformitv  in 
classiflcation  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  were  fully  30  different  classinca- 
tions  fifteen  years  ago.  The  classification  committees  of  the  different  sections 
meet  yearly,  and  oft«n  have  hnndreds  of  applications  for  changes.  One  difficullr 
encountered  by  the  railways  in  trying  to  get  uniform  claasificatdon.  which  would 
also  arise  in  trying  to  fix  a  uniform  classificatian  by  national  anthority,  grows 
out  of  the  clfwnfications  prescribed  on  particular  commodities  for  trafBc  within 
TorionB  States  by  statutes  of  those  States,  as  in  Dlinois 

The  OfSclol  classification  bos  only  six  classes;  the  Western  is  mnch  higher  on 
general  merchandise,  and  lower  on  the  products  of  the  country;  the  Southern  is 
more  largely  based  on  qnantities  than  on  the  value  of  goods,  on  account  of 
water  competition.     (203-304.) 

Ur.  Spencer.,  president  of  the  Southern  Kailway, believes  that  greater  uniform- 
ity of  classification  than  now  exists  is  desirable,  but  regard  must  alwajrs  he  given 
to  the  different  conditions  in  different  sections.  Classification  amoimte  to  the 
fijdng  of  rates.    Mon^  articles  have  been  taken  out  of  the  regular  classes  and 

g'ven  special  commodil^  rates.  Thus  in  the  Stateof  Alabama  as  soon  as  the  iron 
isineas  was  introduced  and  largely  developed  it  became  absolutely  nocessaryto 
make  a  special  commodity  rate  for  iron,  such  as  was  not  necessary  before.  The 
railway  must  thus  always  consider  local  conditions,  must  take  into  account  the 
markets  to  which  local  products  can  go,  and  the  prices  which  can  be  obtained. 
While  the  original  theory  in  fixing  classification  was  probably  to  impose  all  the 
traffic  would  bear,  the  method  is  now  to  constantly  whittle  away  rates  according 
to  constantly  changing  conditions.     (3TT.) 

Mr.  CowBN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  uniformity  in  classification 
is  out  of  the  qnestion  for  a  conntrv  so  Utxge  and  with  so  great  a  traffic  as  the 
United  States.  But  the  railways  tnemselves  are  tending  to  secore  uniformity  as 
far  as  possible.     (217.) 

Ur.  CALLAWAY^resident  of  the  New  York  Central,  does  not  understand  all  of 
the  reasons  for  difi^rencesin  the  classification  of  commodities  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  hnt  admits  that  there  are  differences  in  conditions.     (337.) 

Mr.  Eelley,  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades  League,  believes  that  on  the  whole  a 
uniform  system  throughout  the  country  would  be  very  desirable,  although  it 
would  take  a  considerable  time  and  much  labor  to  prepare  one,  and  although  tiiere 
ore  often  reasons  why  classifications  should  differ  somewhat  in  different  territo^. 
At  present,  under  the  three  classiflcationB  which  prevail  in  different  sections,  the 
shipper,  wbocan  not  be  familiar  with  them  all,  or  even  with  a  single  classification, 
on  account  of  its  complexity,  does  not  know  when  he  ships  goods  what  the  freight 
to  some  distant  point  will  be.  Shippers  themselves,  rather  than  buyers,  usniuly 
determine  the  route  of  shipment.  The  witness  believes  that ,  individaally ,  railroads 
do  not  depart;  materially  from  the  general  classification  adopted  for  their  respective 
sections  of  the  country.     (191,) 

KaboellanooniquBrtions.— I.  TTirouijA/reisWrafes.— Mr.  Blanchakd  testifies  that 
through  freight  rates  and  fares  were  formerly  made  by  adding  up  the  various 
local  rates  with  the  terminal  charges,  etc.  The  mles  and  responsiDilities  of  the 
different  carriers  forming  the  links  in  the  through  lines  were  dissimilar  and  even 
clashing.  Transfers  were  numerous  and  the  time  of  through  transit  very  long. 
At  present  through  routes  have  been  arranged  either  by  actual  consolidation 
of  ownership  or  by  joint  agreements  of  different  kinds,  and  now  more  and  better 
throurfi  routes  are  offered  to  shippers  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  Tba 
result  nas  been  economical  to  the  railroads  in  car  eapply  and  return  loads,  and 
advantageous  te  the  general  public  in  quicker  timeandlower  charges.    It  is  not 


any  road,  which  can  offer  reasonable  facilities  and  which  will  divide  charges  ai, 
satisfactorily  as  existing  connecting  lines,  can  usually  secure  through  rates  from 
any  importfmt  railroad  connecting  with  it.  It  is  true  that  railways  sometimes 
have  preferences  for  particular  roads.  Thus  a  group  of  roads  under  common 
ownership  will  natnrally  tend  te  prefer  one  another  in  their  shipments.  So,  too, 
if  one  connecting  line  has  a  reputation  for  demortdizing  rates  and  injuring  both 
shippers  and  carriers  it  will  naturally  be  less  favored  than  more  conservative 
lines.     (637. 6S2.) 

2.  Fast  freight  Unet.— Jit.  Newooub,  of  the  Department  of  Awiculture,  says  that 
there  are  many  lines  of  freight  cars  going  by  special  names  w&ch  traverse  twoor 
more  lines  of  railways.  Their  purpose  is  to  secure  a  reputation  or  trade  name  for 
through  traffic.    Through  traOlc  arrangements  of  some  sort  are  absolutely  eesen- 
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tial.  There  were  formerly  some  fast-freight  lines  which  were  inco^orated  and 
separate  from  the  railways,  bat  the  Empire  Line  and  the  Merchanta'Deepatcfaare 
tie  only  ones  of  this  kind  now.  Others  are  merely  cooperative  arrangements 
among  connecting  roada.  Each  pats  in  a  namber  of  cars  and  pays  eipenses  and 
dividesreoeiptsin  proportion  to  its  imleaKe.  The  railway  companies  consider  the 
separate,  incorporated  fast-freight  lines  disadvantageons.     (98.) 

8.  Competition  of  Can"'-     —" — ''-  '-  -     '-  — "—  "—- 
Mr.  HoRTON,  vice-presidf  ,      . 

plains  of  the  fact  tnab  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  is  permitted  to  carry  freight 
from  one  State  in  onr  Union  to  another  throngh  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
especially  of  the  fact  that  it  demands  that  the  American  transcontinental  lines  sball 
charee  10  per  cent  higher  rates  than  the  Canadian  road.  Be  thinks  that  this  prac- 
tice shoold  be  prohibited  by  law.    (492.) 

Mr.  Pbouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiflsiDn,  referred  to  the  practice 
of  permittbig  goods  to  be  carried  by  the  Canadian  railways  from  one  part  of  the 
TTnitedStates  to  another  in  bond.    The  practice  is  opposed  by  those  railways  which 


Board,  says  tnat  the  export  trade  In  butter  and  cheese  is  quite  large,  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  but  that  it  is  hindered  by  lacK  of  shipping  facilities 
and  is  not  increaning  in  amount.  There  is  only  one  steamship  line  from  New 
Tork  which  will  carry  shipments  of  butter,  and  the  freight  rat^  on  this  line  are 
almost  prohibitive.    Chicago  dealers  ship  largely  byway  of  Montreal,  tbe  freight 


Canadian  rates  the  exportation  of  butter  and  cheese  has  developed  enormously, 
although  the  witness  does  not  know  how  far  the  statistics  distingnish  between 
tjie  product  made  in  Cuiada  and  that  shipped  through  Canada  from  the  Uiiited 
States.  The  shipments  of  cheese  from  Montreal  from  May  1 ,  I89Q,  to  November 
1, 18M,  were  about  seven  times  as  great  aa  those  from  New  York,  and  the  ship- 
ments of  butter  about  four  times  as  great.  The  Canadian  steamers  would  only 
take  American  prodncts  when  they  can  not  get  the  products  of  their  own 
country,  and  they  keep  their  freight  rooms  open,  excluding  American  products, 
up  to  within  three  days  of  sailing.  Mr.  Eennard  thinks  tt^t  American  shipping 
should  be  encoUTMed  in  order  to  remedy  this  difficulty.     (868.) 

5.  Weight  of  ihtpmentt.—'M.i.  Emerson,  a  produce  dealer  of  St.  Paul,  says  that 
shippers  of  bulk  vegetables,  especially  potatoes,  frequently  have  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  apparent  shrinkage  in  weights.  Where  these  dealers  ship  to  other 
persons  the  lack  of  proper  supervision  by  the  raUroad  over  the  discharge  of  the 
n^ght  Bometimee  permits  part  of  the  goods  to  be  taken  away,  either  by  accident 
orintontionally,  without  bem^  weighed.  The  goods  are  paid  for  by  the  discbarge 
weight.  In  other  cases  on  shipments  made  to  the  dealer  the  car  is  found  to  con- 
tain less  weight  than  the  amount  billed  by  thepersonloadingit,  but  the  consignee 


should  not  exceed  two  per  cent,  whereas  some  of  the  discrepancies  which  the 
witness  has  met  with  have  been  much  larger.  The  difficulty  of  lack  of  super- 
vision over  the  discharge  of  cars  is  found  chiefly  in  medium-sued  markets.  The 
witnees  thinks  it  wonld  be  possible  for  the  railroads  to  exercise  proper  supervision 
without  employing  many  more  men;  at  any  rate,  shiDpers  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  necessary  supervision.  Wherepotatoee  and  BimilaT  articles  are  shipped  in 
barrels  inet^d  of  in  bulk,  little  difficulty  occurs. 

In  this  connection  the  witness  declares  that  the  track  scales  tised  by  the  rail- 
wavs  are  often  inaccurate.  He  has  weighed  the  same  car  on  the  same  day  on  the 
scales  of  two  different  railroads  at  St.  Paul  and  found  a  difference  of  nearly 
8.500  pounds.  (480-48B.) 

Mr.  Kennard  says  that  great  inconvenience  is  caused  to  dealers  by  the  differ- 
ent weightefixedforbnehelsof  different  products  in  the  various  States.  Sales  of 
all  sorts  of  products  should,  if  posaihle,  be  made  by  weight  Instead  of  measure. 
(889.) 

6.  Fertahable  produeU. — Mr.  Eennard,  vice-president  of  the  butter  and  egg 
board,  successor  of  the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange,  says  that  that  board  meets 
dail^  to  give  opinions  and  to  vote  on  the  market  price  of  butter  and  eggs  and  to 
consider  the  interests  of  business.  Many  of  the  members  are  interested  in  the 
handling  of  other  perlefaable  farm  products.  There  are  about  300  or  260  firms  in 
Chicago  in  these  general  lines.  These  dealers  use  refrigerator  cars  largely,  and 
are  charged  very  ni^h  rat«s.  In  the  case  of  fruit  products,  for  example,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  extra  freight  rate  for  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  there  is  a  charge  for 
Idng,  which  the  deakn  ttilnk  should  be  omitted.    (808.) 
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Oie  same  cause.     (48S,  483.) 

7.  Terminal  charges,  live  stock,  Chicano. — Ur.  Mallory  ataWe  that  a  charge 
of  (3  per  car  on  live  stock  sent  to  the  Umon  stock  yards  at  Chicago  was  added 
totiie  regular  tariff  on  June  1,  1894,  and  \a  etill  collected  byall  roads.  The  ezcnse 
for  the  imposition  was  that  on  the  same  day  the  Union  Stock  Yarda  and  Transit 
Company,  which  owns  tracks  in  and  about  the  stock  yards,  imposed  a  trackage 
charge  of  RO  cente  per  car  upon  most  of  the  roads  and  (1. 50  per  c&r  upon  others, 
which  naed  the  company's  tracks  for  a  longer  distance.  This  is  aside  from  the 
charge  made  to  stuck  owners  by  the  Htock'^ard  company  for  feed  and  yardage. 
By  the  decision  of  various  courts  and  comnussions,  the  terminal  facilities  must  De 
famished  bv  the  railroads  and  mnat  be  included  in  their  rate.  Consequently  any 
charge  for  tnem  must  be  entirely  separate  from  the  charges  which  shippers  have 
to  pay  to  the  stock-yards  company.  The  live-stock  exchange  took  the  matter  up 
wim  the  niinois  Board  of  Bailroad  CommiseioiterB,  and  obtained  a  decision  that 
the  terminal  charge  was  unjust,  unreasonable,  andillegal.  The  matter  was  after' 
wards  taken  to  the  United  States  court  in  Chicago  and  a  similar  decision  was 
obtained;  the  railroads  were  ordered  to  desist  from  making  the  charge,  and  they 
did  so  until  the  court  of  appeals  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  on  a 
technicality.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  commission,  after  a  full  investigation,  ordered  the  railroads  to  cease  collect- 
ing the  charge.  The  railroads  refused  to  obey  the  order.  The  commission 
app^ed  to  the  United  States  court  to  enforce  the  decision,  and  at  ttie  time  of 
Mr.  Mallorv's  testimony  the  court  had  the  case  under  advisement. 

The  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  which  is  the  largest  association  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  and  ia  composed  largely  of  Texas.  Montana,  and  other  range  people, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  live-stockmen  in  their  flght.     (587,  588.) 

8.  Chicixgo  Belt  Raiiroad.—iir.  Greeley  says  that  the  usual  charge  for  trans- 
ferring grain  around  the  Chicago  Belt  Bailroad  is  about  t3  per  car,  which  he  con- 
siders excessive.  He  does  not  mow  concerning  the  power  or  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  regard  to  this  railroad.     (381.) 

Mr.  Vanlandinqhaii  refers  to  the  abuse  of  the  belt-line  system  aronnd  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  making  diBcriminations  in  favor  of  that  city  and  of  particular 
shippers.  The  allowances  made  by  the  trunk  lines  to  the  belt  lines  for  handling 
their  cars  have  been  ao  large  that  the  belt  lines  have  been  able  to  make  large 
rebate.  The  belt  lines  claimed  not  to  be  amenable  to  the  int«rstat«~commerce 
act.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  however,  has  ruled  against  this 
practice.     (308,209.) 

9.  Furnishing  of  carj.— Mr.  Callaway  states  that  his  own  and  other  railways 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  fnmish  cars  to  shippers  promptly.  He  admits  that 
railways  ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  their  customers,  but  declares  that 
the  inequality  of  the  business  at  different  times  makes  complete  supply  of  the 
demand  occasionally  impossible.     (S8S.) 

10.  Express  eonifwnies.— In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ikoalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  the  earnings  of  the  express  companies  are  not  increasing  relatively  to  those 
of  railways,  especially  those  of  the  fast  freight  trains  whicn  the  railways  are 
running.  He  believes  that  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
panies amount  to  only  about  1  percent  of  the  freight  receipts.     (30!.) 

11.  Freight  frureatt*.— Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Freight  Ctommissionera.  and  freight  commisaioner  for  the  Trades  Leagne  of 
Philadelphia,  testifies  that  there  are  about  2.1  freight  bareaus  in  the  different 
Stat««  similar  to  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia.  This  consists  of  mer- 
chants organised  for  the  purp<»e  of  furthering  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
city  by  securing  fair  rates  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  city.  The  freight 
bureau  acts  as  the  mediator  between  the  transportation  companies  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  in  case  of  grievances,  and  also  furnishes  advice  to  shippers. 
The  Philadelphia  bureau,  for  example,  has  presented  a  nnmber  of  grievances  and 
has  succeeded  in  having  Philadelphia  shippers  and  merchants  placed  on  a  parity 
with  those  of  other  cities.  The  railwav  companies  usually  give  fair  consideration 
to  qnestions  raised  by  these  bureaus,  knowing  that  they  represent  probably  the 
major  ^^portion  of  the  shipping  interests  of  their  respective  citiee,  and  that  they 
are  familiar  with  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  National  Association  of  Freight  Commissioners  has  for  ite  porpoee  the 


of  resolutions  to  Congress,  etc.    It  has  an  executive  committee, 
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important  mattere  daring  the  intervRls  between  the  national  conrentions.     (18S, 
187,  193.) 

Mr.  Vaklahdinghaji,  of  the  St,  Louis  Traffic  Bnr«BQ,  Bimilarly  points  ont  that 
sach  bureaus  are  able  to  infloence  railway  offlcials  materially.  The  nenal  method 
o[  action  is  to  visit  the  traffic  officer  of  the  railway  company  and  confer  with  him 
informally.  He  wiU  often  be  much  more  frank  than  it  the  investigation  were  a 
pnblic  one,  and  the  fact  tliat  the  representative  of  the  traffic  hnrean  is  familiar 
with  railway  mattere,  bo  that  he  ia  not  forced  to  believe  all  the  ara^oments  of  the 
trafKc  manager  an  he  pleases  to  give  them,  and  that  he  haa  behind  him  the  moral 
influence  of  a  large  body,  enables  him  often  to  secure  important  changes.    (308. ) 

HZ.  DISCRIMIITATIOKa  BBTWXZIK  UIDI VIDUALS. 

A.  BxirtsDoeof  diMsrimiiutlinu.— 1.  OmeraZa^rmafion.— Mr.  Knapf,  Mr.  Prouty, 
and  Mr.  CLElfEN're,  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisxion.  all  agree 
In  the  opinion  that  numerous  and  secret  discriminations  are  still  made  by  rail- 
ways, notwithstanding  the  interstate  commerce  act.  althoagh  there  has,  in  their 
opinion,  been  a  marked  improvement  during  the  past  year.  They  attribnta  these 
discriminations  to  competition  between  carriers,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  busi- 
ness in  whatever  way  is  possible,  rather  than  to  a  desire  to  injnre  or  favor  any 
ahippers.    It  is  poverty  which  leads  to  dishonest  action. 

Mr.  Prouty  declares  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  during  1808  the  demoralization 
of  rates  by  discrimiuations  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Competitive  traffic 
did  not  pretend  to  move  on  the  published rat«a.  At  Portland,  Oreg.,  it  was  foand 
that  large  shippers  telephoned  to  the  agents  of  the  different  railways,  got  the 
best  rates  possible,  billed  their  goods  at  the  published  rates,  and  afterwards 
received  the  difference.  This  witness  also  points  out  that  railways  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  have  been  among  the  most  serions  offenders,  although  since  about  the 
beginning  of  1899  the  courts  appointing  receivers  have  been  more  strict  in  keeping 
them  within  the  law. 

Mr.  Enapp,  especially,  believes  that  since  the  action  of  the  receivers  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  the  latter  part  of  1898,  in  acknowledging  the 
extensive  practice  of  discriminations  and  agreeing  to  aid  in  the  future  in  prevent- 
ing them,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  of  conditions.  The  mana- 
gers of  many  railroads  had  become  impressed  with  the  danger  to  their  finances 
JTom  the  rednction  of  rates  to  many  special  shippers.  They  believed  that,  since 
practically  all  railways  made  these  special  rates,  no  one  re^uly  gained  largely  in 
traffic.  Moreover,  rates  at  first  granted  secretly  tended  afterwards  to  become 
pnbliahed  rates,  at  less  than  profltoble  figures.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
simply  took  the  initiative  in  a  movement  favored  bymany  other  railways,  especi- 
ally of  the  Northeast.  This  changed  attitude  of  the  railways,  together  with 
the  increased  amount  of  traffic ,  and  with  the  narrow  margins  which  now  remain 
for  making  concessions,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Enapp,  largely  done  away 
with  direct  discriminations  on  thetrunk  lines,  although  grain  for  export,  packing 
hoase  products,  and  some  other  classes  of  traffic  s-re  perhaps  still  subject  to  dis 
criminating  rates. 

Mr.  pROCTY,  however,  declares  himself  less  optimistic  as  to  present  conditions 
regarding  rates,  and  Mr.  Cleuents  implies  that  he  considers  discriminations 
between  persona,  as  well  as  between  places,  to  be  still  a  serious  evil.  (Knapp, 
132.  189,  142,  148;  Pronty,  150-152;  Clements,  15B,) 

Mr.  CowEN ,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  says  that  the  letter 
written  by  him  and  Mr.  Murray  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1898 
^as  occasioned  by  the  great  reduction  in  the  revenues  of  that  railway  from  the 
secret  cutting  of  rates.  The  gi'anting  of  rebates  and  lower  rates  afilected  a  great 
deal  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  traffic  at  that  time.  All  packing-house 
products  and  iron  and  steel  products  were  getting  cut  rates.  The  system  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  welfare  and  injurious  to  the  railways.  Excessive  competition 
und  open  rate  putting  are  the  chief  causes  leading  to  discriminations.  All  sorts 
of  methods  were  bel^  employed.  There  is  much  less  abuse  in  this  wa^  at  pres- 
ent, but  the  witness  fears  that  when  the  great  demand  for  transportanon  again 
falls  off  new  discriminations  will  be  made.  Pooling  is  the  only  remedy.  (813- 
316,) 

Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  TrafiSc  Association,  says  that 
the  practice  of  granting  discriminating  rates  differs  in  extent  at  different  times 
and  m  different  sections  of  the  countiy.  The  actual  amount  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, since  the  offending  companies  never  divulge  their  actions  to  anyone.  The 
witness  believes,  however,  that  discriminating  rates  have  increased  steadily  since 
about  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  and  that 
656a— TE i 
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ttey  will  contintie  to  im  •         v 

tnent  in  favor  ot  pooling  the  seriona  character  and  restil 
are  repeatedly  referred  to.    (0^,620.) 
Hr.  Blancnard  declaree  fnrtber  that  it  in  oaoall)'  the  shippers  who  demand 

rebates,  and  threaten  to  transfer  their  patronsge  to  other  lines,  rather  thun  the 
railway  companiee  which  »>licit  traffic.  The  railways  have  no  desire  to  hnild  np 
large  dippers.     (683,684.) . 

Mr.  iNOALLa,  president  of  the  Cheeapeake  and  Ohio,  also  Bays  that  the  practice 
of  granting  diecriminatione  in  faTor  of  individuals  haa  varied  (greatly  at  different 
timee.  Thus  in  1885  there  were  many  discriminationB.  The  interstate  commerce 
act  checked  them  for  a  few  years,  but  they  increased  untU  in  18B4  and  189S  the 
evil  was  about  aa  bad  aspof>sible.  Daring  ISBO  competing  railways  made  joint 
agreements  which  almost  prevented  discriminations,  but  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  trans-HisBOuri  case  under  the  aiititraet  act  caused  anarchy 
in  railway  rates.  The  conferences  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  railways  have  resulted  in  a  great  improvement, but  Mr.  Ingalls  fears  that 
when  the  present  rash  of  business  has  ceased  the  railways  will  gradnally  drift 
back  into  their  old  ways  until  thev  are  permitted  to  form  agreements.    (286,397.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  lUinois  Central,  also  speaks  of  the  decrease  in  discriminatioilB 
due  to  the  conferences  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  abundant 
trafQc,  and  to  the  consolidatian  ot  railways.     (888.) 

Mr,  Spkncee,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  believes  that  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  individuals  are  still  largely  fp-anted  by  the  railways. 
The  object  is  to  get  business  without  enabling  competitors  to  find  out  how  it  is 
obtained.  If  the  law  were  obeyed  which  requires  rates  to  be  made  known,  and 
three  days'  notice  of  reduction  to  be  given,  the  competitor  would  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  make  bids  for  traffic.  The  evil  tabes  many  forms;  including 
direct  rebates,  commissions,  car  mileage,  anderbilling,  and  billing  to  the  wrong 
destination. 

Hr.  Spencer  declares,  however,  that  the  Southern  Railway  is  not  TumVing  any 
discriminations  between  individnals,  aside  from  the  general  difference  between 
carload  rat«s  and  put-carload  rates.  This  was  not  trne  of  the  separate  lines 
which  were  consolidated  a  few  years  ago  into  the  Southern  Railway,  and  the 
witness  thinks  that  consolidation  generally  tends  greatly  to  reduce  discrimina- 
tions. Throaghout  the  South  rates  are  mnch  more  uniformly  maintained  now 
than  five  years  ago.  Shippers  have  confidence  that  other  shippers  are  not  getting 
advantages,  and  hence  do  not  themselves  apply  for  advantages.     (373,  278.) 

Mr.  BiKD,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  also  testifies  that  railway 
rates  are  not  maintained  as  the  taw  requires,  but  believes  that  the  number  of 
instancesof  violation  is  much  less  than  is  generidly  supposed.  However,  on  accoant 
of  the  severe  penalties,  the  railways  are  apt  to  confine  their  discriminations  to  the 
largest  shippers,  who  will  help  them  in  concealment,  and  these  dippers  need 
favors  less  than  the  others.  Generally  speaking,  a  large  volume  of  busmess  t^nds 
to  steady  the  rates.     (470,  4TI.) 

Mr.  Htlakd  says  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  railroads  to  make  private  discrim- 
inations in  order  to  compete.  Only  three  days'  notice  of  reduction  in  rates  made 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  business  is  required  by  the  law.  Mr.  Hyland  declares 
that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  especially 
important  and  should  be  strictly  enforced.  Railways  should  be  willing  to  give 
np  any  part  of  their  traffic  which  can  not  be  carried  on  legitimately.     (852.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Qreat  Western  Railway,  declares  that- 

Sublished  tariffs  are  not  maintained  by  railroads  and  can  not  be  maintained. 
[oreover,  he  does  not  think  that  nniformity  of  rates  between  different  shippers 
is  natural  or  necessary.  The  producer  of  transportation,  like  the  producer  of 
other  commodities,  should  be  free  to  sell  for  all  he  can  get  and  to  malce  different 
prices  to  different  persons  if  necessary.  "If  I  was  a  banker  and  foimdamer- 
chant  that  had  an  idea  that  somebody  had  to  buy  his  goods  I  would  not  allow 
him  to  do  businese  at  my  bank."  It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  Mr.  Stickney 
discusses  quite  fully  the  conditions  which  must  be  considered  in  making  freight 
rates,  his  evidence  on  this  snbject  being  summarized  in  another  place.    (460-462.) 

Mr.  MoKTON,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  thinks  that  dia- 
cruuinations,  whether  between  individuals  or  localities,  should  be  prohibii«d. 
There  certainly  do  exist  nuiust  discriminations  of  both  classes,  although  it  la 
not  always  easy  to  decide  what  are  fair  rates  as  between  different  communities, 
Etnd  what  constitutes  discrimination.  A  man  who  ships  a  single  carload  ahonld 
receive  as  low  a  rate  as  one  who  ships  100  carloads. 

The  witness  thinks  that  preferential  rates  are  probably  given  on  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  business  as  before  the  interstate -commerce  act,  or  even  larger, 
although  the  number  of  persona  who  receive  these  rates  is  smaller.    Practiuilly 
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all  the  methods  which  human  ingenmty  can  devise  are  employed  to  evade  the 
Itm.    Freqaently  lower  rates  are  granted  on  ahipmenta  witnin  a  State  as  com- 

Cjation  for  fornishiag  interstate  shipments.  If  a  single  railroad  believes  that 
interstate-commerce  act  is  a  farce,  and  makes  apecitil  rates,  its  Dractice  goes 
far  toward  demoralizing  the  rates  of  other  roads.  The  witness  declares  that 
there  is  one  railroad  from  Chicago  to  the  Missouri  River  which  is  doing  doable 
the  business  it  ought  te  do  if  it  maintained  rates.  A  few  years  ago  a  number  of 
railroads  in  that  section  tried  to  maintain  absolutely  the  interstate-commerce 
law,  and  bronght  suit  against  this  particular  rood.  Ite  president  admitted  the 
charg^but  nothing  was  done.     (4B0,493,494.) 

Mi.  Kelley.  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  rates  have  been  better  maintained  during  the  year  1899  than 
before.  He  attribates  this  less  to  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of  tr^c.  which  does 
not  in  the  post  seem  to  have  prevented  discriminations,  than  t^  the  conferences 
between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ctmimission  and  the  trunk  line  ofBcials.  Dis- 
crintinations  by  false  classiflcations,  private  cars,  and  similar  methods  still  ezist. 
(IM.iee.) 

Mr.  Vaklandinoham,  commissioner  of  the  St,  Lonis  TrafKc  Bureau,  believes 
aiao  that  published  rates  have  tor  the  most  part  been  maintained  during  1899, 
but  that  the  discriminations  during  1898  were  worse  than  at  any  time  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  Tfaey  were  made  by  numerous  methods,  such  as 
payment  of  commissions  for  secnring  bnsiness,  allowance  of  direct  rebates,  trans- 
portation of  grain  on  export  rates  wnen  really  intended  for  domestic  ose,  allow- 
ances to  elevator  owners  for  loading  and  umoodiiig,  payments  for  the  use  of 
priratecars,  etc.    (!94.) 

Mr.  Vanlandingham  further  declares  that  in  his  position  he  leams  of  many 
illegal  discriminations  between  individuals,  perhaps  as  many  in  favor  of  individ- 
nsls  whom  it  ia  his  interest  to  protect  as  in  favor  of  others.  He  believes  that 
nsuall^  such  discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  in  one  city  are  made  by  rail- 
ways m  the  belief  that  they  would  otherwise  lose  business  hy  reason  of  discrimi- 
nations made  in  favor  of  some  otherplaceorindividnal.  Bethinks  thattheevil 
of  discriminations  is  likely  to  get  worse  and  worse,  until  it  becomes  so  great  that 
the  railways  will  agree  toput  tnings  back  te  the  proper  basis  again.     (207,208.) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  ^ain  shipper  of  Chicago,  testifies  that  he  frequently  received 
rebates  on  ^oin  shijiments  before  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Since  that  time, 
his  opposition  to  freight  discriminations  being  well  known,  he  has  scarcely  been 
oQered  rebates  and  certainly  would  not  accept  them.  On  this  account  he  has 
practically  been  driven  out  of  bnsinesa.  The  witness  beiievesfromhisexfierience 
that  discnminationa  are  worst  when  there  is  the  most  traffic  to  move.  Discrimi- 
nations were  temporarily  checked  when  the  interstate-commerce  law  went  into 
effect,  but  gradually  increased  and  have  continned  ever  since.  Place  discrimina- 
tions of  all  sinda  are  especially  deprecated  by  this  witness.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  interstate-commerce  law  has  been  to  lessen  the  number  ofx>ersoiia  to  whom 
rpilroads  grant  favord,  but  probahlv  not  to  lessen  the  amount  of  such  favors. 
With  every  man  on  the  same  basis  all  danger  from  large  combinations  of  capital 
will  disappear.     1353, 359. ) 

Mr.  Neall,  a  snipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  discriminations 
still  exist.  He  even  thinks  that  they  are  justified  in  certain  cases  in  order  to  off- 
set discriminations  between  places  made  legally  under  the  tariffs.  Thas,  Phila- 
delphia has  repeatedly  complained  that  the  freight  rates  on  the  trunk  lines  to 
that  port  are  relatively  higher  than  to  other  porte,  so  that  trafSo  is  diverted  from 
Philadelphia.  The  only  way  in  which  the  railways,  which  are  under  agreement 
as  to  differential  rates  to  different  ports,  can  do  justice  to  Philadelphia  is  by 
making  discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  at  that  city,  and  Mr,  Neall  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  has  been  receiving  a  fairer  pro- 
portion of  freight  during  the  past  year  than  hitherteis  largely  due  to  the  existence 
of  such  Individual  departures  from  published  tariffs,  Mr.  Neall  admits  that  the 
harbor  of  Philadelphia  is  not  equal  in  some  regards  to  those  of  other  ports. 

Inviewof  the  discriminations  which  exist  among  railways  Mr,  Neafl  advocated 
pooling,  under  proper  restrictions  and  ander  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.     (173, 174.) 

Mr.  Stonb,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Tiade,  thinks  there  is  generally  less  com- 
plaint of  discrimination  when  business  is  good  than  when  it  is  had.  At  the 
present  time  he  believes  that  there  is  less  unjust  discrimination  than  there  has 
d  perhaps  during  the  decade  just 
le  city  he  thinks  the  merchante  are 
d  there  is  not  a^t  te  be  so  much  dis- 
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be  in  a  conuannlty  dominsited  hy  one  large  barinesa.  He  ban  no  infoiTDation 
aboat  local  diBcrimiiiatioiiB  between  great  cities  like  Chicago  and  Btnaller  places. 
He  does  not  believe  pooling  would  prevent  tinjnst  discriminatioii.  (534,530.) 

Hr.  WOFFINDIN,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  eaat^boiiDd  freight  committee, 
thinks  it  qnite  probable  that  there  is  a  good  oool  of  freight  discriminatioD,  bnt 
he  has  no  means  of  knowing  it.  Be  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  pnblic  rates 
are  now  so  low  that  any  lower  discriminating  rates  woald  involve  a  loss.  (r>85, 5M. ) 

Hr.  Gai^aqher  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  lees  discrimination  in  the 
tronk'line  territory  than  in  the  Weet :  at  least,  not  so  mnch  is  heard  about  it. 
(645.) 

3.  Denial  of  iii»erim.ination». — Mr.  Tuckkr,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight 
Association,  says  that  there  neverwas  a  time  when  there  was  less  rate  tronble  than 
now.  He  thinks  that  as  a  rule  more  has  been  said  abont  rate  troubles  than  has 
been  justified.  He  does  not  know  of  any  diBcriminationB,  and  he  does  not  think 
any  discrimination  could  long  continne  withont  being  known  to  everybody.  Itia 
natnral  for  a  shiiiper  to  feel  tnat  he  is  not  getting  as  low  rates  as  others,  bat  Mr. 
Tucker  thinks  he  la  mistaken  as  a  rule.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any  case  in  which 
large  shippers  get  advantages  over  smaller  ones;  though  "  of  coarse,  a  man  that  is 
a  large  shipper  and  does  a  large  wholesale  business,  Tike  several  packers  or  large 
grain  men,  naturally  have  more  power  than  the  smaller  deider.  That  is  exempli- 
fied in  almoet  every  commercial  transactian," 

It  is,  of  coarse,  possible  that  there  might  be  a  system  of  drawbacks  witfaoat 
its  being  publicly  known.  If,  as  stated,  the  Santa  Fe  paid  ST  .000,000  in  drawbacks 
in  the  years  preceding  itsbankruptcy.that  wasnot  known  at  the  time  to  the  other 
roads.  Mr.  Tucker  thinks,  however,  ttiat  the  other  roads  would  have  known  if 
the  Santa  Fe  had  got  a  greater  tonnage  than  it  would  otherwise  have  got.  He 
does  not  think  tfaat  any  pirating  of  rates  can  result  in  increased  tonnage,  because 
it  will  soon  be  met  by  a  competitor.     (568-561.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  the  freight  rates  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  low  figure  that  considerable  discriminatione  between 
individuals  are  impossible.  He  implies  that  special  rates  to  certain  shippers,  not 
necessarily  more  favorable  than  tnose  t«  other  shippers  on  the  same  line,  are 
sometimes  made  to  enable  those  shippers  to  compete  with  producers  on  other 
lines  of  railway  and  even  in  other  countries.  The  private-car  system  constitutes 
a  form  of  diacriiuiiiation,  although  the  rates  are  open  to  all  such  shippers.  The 
wibiesa  admits,  also,  that  pooling  would  be  somewhat  beneficial  in  its  infiuence 
npon  discrlmmations.     (281.) 

Mr.  Callaway  is  positive  that  the  New  York  Central  adheres  strictly  to  pub- 
lished rates  at  present.  He  had  not  anderstood  that  extensive  rebates  were  dis- 
tinctly proved  against  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.     (3.^.) 

Mr.  EvABS,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  thinks  that  there  has  been  very  little 
discrimination  between  individuals  in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  grain  products. 
Practicily  all  shippers  have  paid  published  rates.     (440. ) 

Mr.  Emerson,  a  produce  dealer  of  St.  Panl,  thinks  there  are  probably  no  discrim- 
inations between  different  shippers  in  handling  vegetables  and  similar  products 
in  connection  with  that  market.     (484.) 

Mr.  Mallory  believes  tliat  the  rateson  live  stock  areexactly  the  same  to  all  ship- 
pers. The  great  packers,  who  own  cattle  cars,  have  an  advantage  to  the  eztentof 
the  profits  tbe  cars  bring  them;  but  he  believes  that  they  have  to  pay  the  same 
tarin  rates  as  others.     (586,580.) 

8.  Specific  instaneea  of  discriminations.— Mr.  Qallaqher  states  that  he  has  all 
the  docnments  to  prove  a  shipment  of  grain  from  Minnesota  to  Texas  at  a  rate 
very  mnch  lees  than  the  published  tariff  rate.    (343.) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  says  that  he  knows  of  instances  where  jobbers 
in  that  city  have  received  rebates  from  the  published  freight  rates.  One  leading 
dry^KOods  firm  has  assured  the  witness  that  it  secures  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent.  A 
wnoleeale  grocery  house  did  business  at  Norfolk  on  the  basis  of  2S  per  cent  rebate. 
and  abandoned  its  business  when  this  rebate  was  withdrawn.  The  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railroad  at  that  point  does  not  publish  its  ttuiff  in 
the  office,  bat  claims  to  comply  with  the  law  by  posting  a  card  stating  that  the 
tariff  rates  can  be  ascertained  by  applying  to  the  agent.  The  witness  also  refers 
to  other  railway  practices  which  he  considers  unjust.     (442.  448.) 

iSoe  also  Dfeerrmtnaiioiw  against  St.  Ix/uis,  p,  85.) 
.  Standard  Oil  Company. — Mr.  Phodty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunis- 
sion,  testiflee  that,  while  the  Standard  Oil  Company  perhaps  receives  no  direct 
rebates  or  discriminations,  it  is  favored  in  various  ways  by  the  railroads.  These 
are  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  methods  by  which,  under  the  law,  inequalities 
may  still  exist,  as  between  different  shippers.    Thus  the  freight  rate  from  Cleve- 
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land  to  Boston  was  formerly  23  cento  per  hundred  pounds  alike  oa  iron  srticlee, 
grail),  and  petroleum.  But  since  the  interBtate-commerce  act  the  rates  have  bten 
changed,  so  that  the  rate  on  grain  is  15  cents  per  hundred  ponnds,  on  iron  30 
cents,  and  on  petroleum  24  c«nts.  Again,  on  almoBt  every  commodity  through 
rates  are  made  from  Cleveland  and  other  Western  points  to  points  reached  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Bailroad.  On  petroleum  there  are  no 
throngh  rates,  bat  a  local  rate  is  added  to  the  Boston  rate.  Moreover,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroadprescribes  that  petrolenmand  its  prod- 
nets  shall  be  in  the  second  class  of  freight  unless  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
shipped  has  a  private  aiding  or  tank  opposite  the  rails,  in  which  case  it  is  fifth 
class,  the  rate  for  fifth  class  being  prolntbly  one-half  that  for  second  class.  These 
arrangements,  the  witness  believes,  are  ejqilainable  by  the  fact  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  ships  oil  from  its  seaboard  refineries  to  Boston  largely  by  t^ik 
Bteamere,  and  dis^bntes  it  from  there  for  a  comparatively  short  distance  at  the 
local  rat«s.  The  railroad  can.  to  be  snre,  make  more  money  by  transporting  on 
the  local  than  on  the  through  rate,  but  there  is  no  justification  for  denying  the 
through  rate  to  one  particnlar  commodity.  There  is  no  power  now,  however,  to 
prevent  such  discriminations. 

Mr.  Prottty  also  refers  to  the  differeucss  in  rates  between  shipments  from  Cleve- 
land to  New  Orleans,  and  from  Whiting,  near  Chicago,  to  New  Orleans.  Whereas 
tlie  average  rate  on  about  35  articles  Is  about  3  cents  higher  trom  Cleveland  than 
from  Chicago,  the  rate  on  iietrolenm  is  8  cents  higher.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany is  the  only  shipper  of  oil  from  Whiting. 

Mr.  Prouty  believes  that  the  cotumiesion  should  have  the  power  to  establish 
through  rates.     (U9,  l.M.) 

Mr.  Kdjdel,  manufacturer,  of  Denver,  testifies  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, although  it  does  not  itself  largely  own  wells  in  the  Colorado  fields,  controls 
the  refining  business  and  buys  practically  all  of  the  cmde  oil.  The  freight  rates 
from  the  East  are  such  that  there  can  be  practically  no  competition  with  the 
local  product  of  the  Standard.  The  Standard  did  cut  prices  for  a  time  to  S  cents 
per  gallon  until  competitors  were  driven  out,  but  now,  notwithstanding  the  near- 
ness of  the  supply,  oil  costs  100  per  cent  more  in  Denver  than  in  Chicago.  More- 
over, the  freight  rate  on  oil  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  »6  cents  per 
hundred,  while  that  from  Chicago  throngh  Colorado  is  781  cents  per  hundred. 
(359.) 

Mt.  Spekckr  declares  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  receives  no  special  favors 
from  the  Southern  Railway,  It  is  paid  mileage  on  its  tank  cars,  but  this  arrange- 
ment is  open  to  any  shipper  who  furnishes  a  car.  The  private-car  system  is 
injurious  to  the  railways,  but  they  are  nnable  to  do  away  with  it.     (28b.) 

S.  Railway  discriminationa  on  e^^port  fhipmentg. — Mr.  SNYDACKKR.agrain  mer- 
chant and  enxnter  of  Chicago,  testified  concerning  the  rates  of  transportation  from 
Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  especially  on  export  grain.  His  first  statement  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  rates  for  all- water  or  part-rail  and  part-water  transportation  from 
Chicago  were  entirely  a  matter  of  trade  and  barter  between  the  individual  shipper 
and  me  transportation  company.  Mr.  Snydacker's  firm  has  a  man  in  charge  of 
the  export  business  who  is  supposed  to  get  rates  as  cheap  as  any  that  are  made. 
The  witness  implied  that ,  so  tar  as  export  rates  are  concerned ,  it  is  not  illegal  for 
the  raUroad  company  orthetrsnsportationoompany  to  carry  grain  at  a  lower  rate 
for  one  person  than  for  another,  The  method  is  the  same  as  that  regarding  ocean 
tonnage.  Mr.  Snydacker  afterwards  stated,  however,  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
bis  firm  shipped  grain  on  the  basis  of  published  tariff  export  rates,  and  did  not 
solicit  or  obtain  rates  below  these  or  below  the  rates  given  competitors.  Nor  does 
his  firm  receive  any  commissions  or  other  indirect  favors.  It  does  not  hold  grain 
for  any  length  of  time  at  the  seaboard,  and  hence  could  not  receive  advantages  in 
storage.  There  appears  no  reconciliation  of  these  somewhat  conflictiiig  state- 
mente.     (898-400.) 

B.  Msthodi of fliiBriniliiBttoni.— 1 .  G^eneroU^.— Mr.BLANCHARDsaysthatdiscrimlna- 
tions  are  chiefiy  granted  by  means  of  secret  rebates  or  by  combinations  of  rates 
on  inward  and  outward  traffic.  To  a  less  degree  they  arise  from  special  advant- 
ages in  terminal  facUities.  in  charges  for  switehing  and  slmUar  services,  in  stor- 
age periods,  from  car  milea^,  quicker  time,  allowances  in  weights,  eto.  Rail- 
ways also  favor  certain  shippers  by  leasing  them  elevators  or  making  special 
elevator  contracts.    All  discriminations  are  vlcions  and  indefensible.    (095.) 

Mr.  Enapp  is  especially  specific  in  his  statements.  He  believes  that  direct  pay- 
ment of  rebates  is  comparatively  rare,  bnt  other  methods  of  discrimination  are 
endlees.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  railways  maintain  their  interstate  rates  rigidly, 
bnt  secure  business  by  making  concessions  on  purely  State  traffic.  CommissionB 
are  paid  to  agents  of  shippers;  shippers  are  favored  in  the  puTohase  of  supines; 
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or,  in  many  inHtances.  the  weight  of  shi^enU  is  nnderbilled.  Several  ptuties 
are  now  under  indictment  for  misdesciipnon  of  croode,  by  which  they  are  brought 
tmder  a  class  bearing  a  lower  freight  rat«  than  uiat  to  which  they  really  beltmg. 
(133.) 

Several  other  witnesses,  in  their  general  statements  as  to  the  exiat«nce  of  rebates, 
already  Hnmmarized,  mention  these  varions  devices  incidentally. 

Hr.  Gallagher  refers  to  the  straw-man  system  of  discrimination  and  to  dis- 
criminatione  by  advances  of  money  upon  shipments.  The  straw-man  system  he 
describes  in  the  following  terms:  "  Instead  of  billing  that  stuff  to  the  man  I  hare 
sold  it  to  I  bill  it  to  a  fictitious  n>an,  or  straw  man.  On  the  hills  he  is  the  actual 
shipper.  I  do  not  see  him  at  all,  don't  know  anything  about  him,  but  he  bills  the 
stuff  to  the  man  that  I  want  it  to  go  to,  my  customer,  and  it  will  go  through  all 
right,  and  by  and  by  the  straw  man  sends  me  a  check  for  a  rebate.  You  can  not 
find  him;  at  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  That  wm  also  described  to  me  by 
a  man  who  practices  it."    (541 ,  542  J 

2.  Misdescription  of  goods.— Mr.  Blahchard  says  that  manr  frauds  are  prac- 
ticed niwn  the  railways  by  the  misdescription  of  goods,  and  that  this  reaulte  in 
discriminations  between  shippers.  In  1888  the  Westbound  Inspection  Bnrean  of 
the  trunk  lineafrumBoston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  discovered  270,000  cases 
of  misrepresentation.  'Dias,  a  box  containing  silks  mavberepresentedascontain- 
ing  shirtmgs.  The  Witness  has  i-ecently  hes^  a  hardware  manufacturer  speak 
jocularly  of  putting  a  single  piece  of  iron  pipe  in  each  box  of  brass  goods  shipped, 

and  billing  the  whole  as  iron  pipe  at  much  lower  rr""     """ — '" 

and  more  striving  to  inspect  sacn  shipments,  but  ''~ 
enedin  doing  sio  by  permission  to  pool.     (875.) 

Mr.  Kelley  believes  that  the  chief  difQculty  encountered  by  Philadelphia  ship- 
pers in  recent  years  has  been  on  account  of  the  wrong  classification  of  hardware 
shipped  from  certain  southwestern  cities,  Louisville  and  others,  in  competition 
with  Philadelphia  manufacturers.  Hieh-prioed  commodities  which  should  hear 
the  first-class  rate  were  shipped  as  sadtUery  and  other  low-priced  commodities  at 
sixth-class  rates.  The  witness  believes  that  the  railroad  companies  were  not  aware 
of  this  misrepresentation.     (186.) 

Mr.  VANLANDiKaHAM,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Lonis  Traffic  Barean,  believes 
that  freight  can  scarcely  be  shipped  under  a  false  classification,  or  at  less  than  its 
reid  weight,  without  the  knowledge  of  railway  officers.  He  believes,  however, 
that  there  isaconsiderableamount  of  discrimination  by  this  method.  It  has  been 
felt  especially  in  regard  to  hardware  shipments  from  St.  Lioals.  The  railways,  for 
example,  have  allowed  large  shippers  to  load  cars  with  different  classes  of  arti- 
cles, which  should  pay  separately  the  higher  part  carload  rates,  and  have  then 
charged  at  fnll  carload  rates.  There  is  little  difficulty  from  such  abuses  in  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Miseisdppi  Kiver,  since  freight  is  inspected  and  weighed  in  prac- 
tically every  case  by  officers  of  an  association  representing  the  railways  jointly 
and  not  any  individual  road.  The  chief  difficulty  which  arises  under  this  sys- 
tem is  in  deciding  what  constitutes  the  proper  clasnification  of  particnlar  com- 
modities.    (31U.3U.) 

S.  VnderbiUing  of  weight. — Mr.  G-allaqheb  regards  underbilling  as  one  of  the 
worst  evils  in  the  transportation  business  to-day.  Millers  have  told  hini  within  a 
week  that  the^  have  been  solicited  by  the  railroad  companies  to  ship  300  barrels 
of  flour  and  bill  at  100.  Where  Mr.  Oallagher  lives  peaches  are  shipped  to  Salt 
Lake  City  at  fonr  boxes  to  100  pounds;  be  has  a  friend  Uving  350  mUes  farther 
west  who  ships  six  boxes  to  lOO  pounds,  shipping  to  the  agent  of  the  railroad. 
(641.548.) 

Mr.  Oallagher  suggests  that  underbilling  might  in  some  cases  he  detected  by 
Authorizing  a  Government  officer  to  break  the  seal  of  a  car  and  examine  its  con- 
tents in  cases  of  suspicion,     (546.) 

4.  Intrastate  discriminations. — Mr.  Oallaqheb  has  heard  of  a  practice  of 
giving  lower  rates  on  special  articles  of  freight  within  the  borders  of  a  State  in 
consideration  of  the  consignment  of  large  amounts  of  interstate  business,  bnt  he 
has  no  positive  information  upon  this  subject.     (542,  648.) 

Messrs.  KNAPPand  Morton  also  refer  to  this  practice.     (133,503.) 

5.  FumishiTig  of  cars, — Mr.  Dousman  says  that  at  times  railways  apparently 
discriminate  between  shippers  in  the  promptness  with  which  they  furnish  cars,  and 
he  cites  one  recent  instance  in  which  an  order  for  shipment  was  delayed  an  entire 
month.    (S55.) 

6.  Carload  and  parf-<Mrload  sMpments.—iiT.  Vanlahdinghaii,  commiseioneT 
of  the  St.  Lonis  TrafSc  Bureau,  testifies  that  the  differences  in  rates  on  part  car- 
loads as  compared  with  full  carloads  of  goods  are  very  mnch  greater  on  tne  West^ 
em  railways  than  on  the  Eastfim.    By  an  agreement  made  m  IS9S  between  the 
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railways  and  the  jobbers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  a  minimiun  diflereIl(^e  of  50  centa 
per  htmdred  potmae  between  the  carload  and  the  part-carload  rate  waa  estab- 
lished. This  difference  is  greater  in  the  case  of  many  commodities  than  the  po»- 
sible  profit  upon  the  good£.  The  arrangement  is  intended  to  nhnt  ont  the  jobbers 
of  Chicago,  St.  Fanl,  and  other  Elastem  cities  from  selling  directly  to  retailers  on 
the  coast.  The  retailers  are  practically  pnt  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  jobber. 
Similar  ext«asive  differences  between  the  '3arload  and  part  carload  rates  exist  on 
railways  leading  to  Teiaa.  DiscriminationH  between  shiupers  are  BometimeB 
made  by  allowing  one  shipper  to  fill  up  a  car  with  seyeral  different  commodities, 
which  shonid  bear  separate  part^^rloadratas,  and  carrying  them  all  at  the  lower 
carload  rate.     (207.310.) 

C.  XilMga  on  privmU  oan. — Members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
point  out  that  the  ns©  of  cars  belonging  to  ahijiperB  often  constitutes  a  means 
of  discrimination  between  individuals.  Some  snippers  own  thonsands  of  these 
cars,  and  the  railways  pay  them  a  rate  of  mileage  kit  the  use  of  them  so  high  as 
to  amount  to  a  very  lai^  profit,  even  on  the  entire  bnsinese  of  the  shipper. 
Shippers  take  pains  often  to  send  these  cars  by  unnecessarily  long  routes  and  not 
to  load  them  to  their  full  capacity,  in  order  that  the  mileage  may  be  as  much  as 

The  so-called  fast-freight  lines  and  throuKb-freight  lines,  like  the  Bed  Line, 
Uerchants'  Despatch,  etc.,  are  nsnEilly  underBtood  to  have  no  special  rates. 

Usually  they  are  simply  combinations  among  the  railways  themselves  for  through 
traffic.  One  line  which  operates  over  the  New  York  Central  as  a  separate  com- 
pany receives  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  freight  charge  for  its  serricee  in  collect- 
Ingfreight.     (Knapp,  141;  Proutt,  151. j 

Mr.  KELLEY,  of  the  Philadelphia  Freight  Bureau,  also  considerB  the  private 
car  system  a  means  of  discrimination.  Tlie  mileage  of  three-fonrths  of  a  cent 
per  mile  allowed  by  the  Eastern  railroad  conmanies  te  the  owners  is  excessive. 
The  railway  companies  get  an  advantage,  pernapu,  by  making  such  an  allowance 
in  securing  more  of  the  business  of  particular  lar^  shippers,     (187.) 

Mr,  Tan  LAN  DIN  OH  AM,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  agrees  in  the  opinion 
that  the  private-car  system  constitutes  a  method  of  discrimmation.  The  allow- 
ance made  by  the  railways  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  refrigerator  and  similar 
cars  is  1  cent  per  mile  in  both  directions.  The  shorter  railway  lines  are  forced 
often  to  pay  mileage  on  the  basis  of  the  length  of  the  longer  railways  in  order  to 
secnre  the  business  of  these  cars.  The  practice  of  using  private  boi  cars,  which 
prevailed  op  to  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  largely  ceasing,  since  the  raUways  have 
reduced  the  mileage  on  such  cars  toO  mills.  The  cars  mostly  usedare  stock  cars, 
which  are  largely  owned  by  companies  controlled  by  the  ofncers  of  the  railways 
themselves,  and  refrigerator  cars,  which  are  ownea  by  large  meat  packers  and 
beer  shippers,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  subsidiary  companies,  organized 
portly  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law,     (209, 210.) 

Mr.  Greeley,  a  conmiiseion  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  firms  in  which  P. 
D.  Annonr  is  interested  own  between  10.000  and  30,000  private  cars.  The  mile. 
age  on  cars  generally  amounts,  he  thinks,  to  25  or  50  per  cent  per  year  on  the 
value  of  the  car,  Irivate  cars  are  by  no  means  confined  to  handling  products 
which  are  perishable.  The  witness  believes  that  even  where  railroads  could  use 
cars  of  their  own,  private-car  shippers  are  so  powerfal  as  to  compel  them  to  use 
private  cars  and  pay  mileage.  The  owners  of  these  cars  make  so  mndi  money 
from  them  that  competition  a^inst  them  is  impossible.     (378,  878.) 

Mr.  Docsu AN,  a  Coicago  grain  shipper,  refers  to  an  instance  in  which  a  certcto 
grain  shipper  having  asked  for  one  l.OOO-bnshel  car  was  furnished  with  two 
smaller  cars  belonging  to  a  private-car  company.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
enable  the  railroad  to  pay  a  large  amount  in  mileage  to  this  company,  which 
seems  to  have  practically  forced  tne  railroad  to  help  it  to  maintain  its  lat^  jirofite 
on  that  feature  of  its  business.  The  railroads  would  like  to  abolish  the  private- 
car  system,  but  can  not  do  it  so  long  as  any  one  road  permits  these  cars  to  be 
used.    The  system  is  simply  an  indirect  method  of  cutting  rates.     (362.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  private  cars  are  a 
convenient  means  of  making  discriminations,  but  he  is  not  aware  that  they  are 
used  in  the  grain  business.     (480.) 

Mr.  Callawav  ,  president  of  the  New  Tork  Central,  likewise  thinks  that  great 
abases  arise  from  tne  private-car  system,  especialljr  in  the  case  of  dressed  beef 
refrigerator  cars.  The  most  of  the  railroads,  he  ttunks.  pay  a  mileage  of  1  cent 
per  mile,  although  the  New  York  Central  has  refused  to  pay  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent,  since  ite  income  from  the  freight  would  have  been  practically 
nothing  at  the  other  fi^^nre.  The  railways  themselves  are  all  anxioustobreakup 
the  practice,  but  no  railroad  dares  to  build  and  operate  the  care,  since  all  of  ite 
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traffic  in  dreaeed  beef  would  immediat«ly  be  turned  away  to  other  tailroads.  If 
the  railways  were  allowed  to  pool  and  diTide  their  traffic  they  could  a^ee  in 
refaaing  to  haal  each  private  cars,  and  would  then  be  able  to  furnish  cars  them- 
selves. The  railways  pay  to  one  another  six  mills  mileage  for  the  use  of  care,  and 
they  calculate  that  this  is  a  fair  payment  for  interest  and  repairs.  In  view  of 
the  enormouB  distances  which  are  covered  by  the  dressed-beef  cars  the  profits 
from  their  mileage  are  very  high.  The  cars  are  carried  back  practically  empty, 
but  this  wotdd  still  be  the  case  if  the  railwaysowned  refrigerator  cars.  It  would 
be  much  cheaper,  however,  for  the  railways  to  operate  their  own  cars.  Most  of 
the  beef  shipfwd  for  Eastern  consumption  is  already  dressed.  The  witness  does 
not  think  that  individual  discriminations  are  made  in  the  shipment  of  dressed 
beef.  The  rates  are  open  to  all  shippers.  But  it  requires  large  capital  to  estab- 
lish a  retrigerator-car  system,  and  practically  only  three  or  four  estabUahments 
control  the  business. 

The  railways  do  not  especially  object  to  the  use  of  private  cars  for  iron,  steel, 
oil.  and  sinular  shipments,  where  the  rate  of  mileage  is  usually  only  6  mills. 
(230-232.) 

Me.  Inoalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  also  believes  that  the  use  of  private  cars 
benefits  large  shippers  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers.  He  thinks  that  the  own- 
ers may  Ket  IS  or  30  per  cent  on  the  investment  in  these  cars.  Up  to  five  years  ago 
the  trunk  lines  largely  refused  to  run  private  cars,  but  the  restrictions  have  grad- 
ually been  dropped,  and  although  the  railways  would  like  to  refnse  to  haul  them 
and  to  substitute  their  own  cars,  they  are  onable  to  do  so,  since  they  can  not  make 
pooling  agreements.     (301.802.) 

Mr.  Kennard,  a  commission  merchant,  of  Chicago,  declares  that  there  is  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  a  few  large  fruit  shippers  m  shipments  from  California 
to  the  East.  These  concerns  apparently  own  the  refrigerator  cars  for  the  most 
T»rt.  They  can,  accordingly,  get  cars  in  any  number  for  their  own  use  at  the 
time  wanted,  while  private  glowers  or  small  shippers  must  pay  to  them  a  con- 
siderable premium  to  get  cars — $60  to  $90.  This  arrangement  often  practically 
shuts  out  the  smaller  shipper.     (303,364.) 

Mr.  Kennard  declares  that  owners  of  private  cars  often  load  them  in  part  with 
commodities  bearing  a  high  class  of  freight,  but  have  them  billed  at  rates  appli- 
cable only  to  the  lower  class,  of  which  put  of  the  load  consists.     (3B5.) 

Mr.  Mali^RY  states  that  no  cattle  shippers  engaged  exclusively  in  the  live-cat- 
tle business,  so  far  as  he  knows,  own  cars.  Very  few  concenia  devoted  exclu- 
rively  to  shipping  live  stock  would  handle  business  enough  to  warrant  their  keep- 
ing a  line  of  cars.  The  great  packing  houses,  such  as  Arinoar  &  Co.  and  Swift  & 
Co.,  do  have  cattle  cars  of  their  own,  thougti  they  also  ship  cattle  in  the  railroad 
cars.  These  concerns  have  an  advantage  to  the  extent  or  whatever  profit  their 
cars  bring  them,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  more  proper  that  the  railroadcompany 
should  conduct  its  business  with  its  own  cars.     (58B. ) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  says  that  until 
recently  the  railroads  had  not  enough  cars  to  meet  emergencies  in  bnsy  seasons, 
and  were  glad  to  use  cars  belonging  to  private  owners.  Many  classes  of  mann- 
fectnrers  wish  cars  having  a  special  capacity  or  character.  Fmally  the  develop- 
ment of  the  packing  business  made  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  necessary  on  a 
large  scale.  While  the  railways  would  be  glad  to  furnish  all  thecars  for  ordinary 
business,  and  in  fact  do  so  for  the  most  part,  the  witness  doubts  whether  it  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  attempt  te  furnish  refriKerator  cars.  The  number  of 
cars  actually  used  under  private  ownership  is  much  less  than  would  be  necessarv  if 
every  company  solicited  tae  business  and  had  a  sufficient  number  to  carryall  that 
it  conld  xKissiUy  get  at  any  time.  The  packers  bear  their  own  risks  as  regards 
the  preservation  of  the  meat  shipped ,  in  the  absence  of  special  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad.  It  re<}uires  technical  knowledge  to  be  sure  that  the  car  is  In  proper 
condition  for  shippmg  meat,  and  the  railways  would  not  like  to  be  responsible. 
The  payment  of  mileage  to  the  owners  of  private  cars  is  not  an  injustice  to  other 
shippers.  The  owner  has  his  moneyinvested  and  is  entitled  to  something  for  the 
nse  of  cars,  just  as  any  other  manufacturer  having  superior  facilities  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  his  investment.  Railroads  ordinarily  pay  one  another  six  mills 
per  mile  for  the  use  of  common  cars  costing  perhaps  $400  or  $435.  Befrigerator 
carscost$900to$1.000,  and  the  mileage  of  one  cent  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered 
excessive,     (475, 476.;! 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  while  recogniising  the  abnseeof  the  private-car 
system,  thinks  that  the^  are  less  serions  than  formerIy,and  that,a8  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  repairing  cars  is  tending  to  increase  on  account  of  the  larger 
size  and  the  greater  complexity,  the  time  will  come  when  the  ondne  profit  of  the 
owners  from  mileage  wiu  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  amount.    The  railways  an 
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becomin)^  bett«r  able  to  bny  their  own  equipment,  and  can  resist  demands  tot 
higher  mileage  rates.     <83e.) 

]).  BflMte  et  dlMriiniuklios  oa  ogmMa«lloni.  sto. — Hr.  Knapf.  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commiasion,  believes  that  railwaj  discriininationa  of  all  kinds 
t^d,  generally  speaMng.  to  benefit  great  shippers  and  mannfacturerB,  men  of 
wealth,  at  the  expense  of  the  masses  m  the  people.  Farmers  and  small  prodncers 
get  no  favors.  He  believes  that  trusts  and  monopolies  wonld  not  be  aangerons 
to  the  social  welfare  if  they  bad  no  advantage  from  the  railways.  Alm:^  the 
only  nnf  air  advantage  which  can  come  between  the  producer  and  the  consonier 
of  staple  commoditiee  comes  throngh  transportation.  Under  ordinary  circnm- 
etancea  anyone  can  bny  wheat  or  coi*n.  can  hnild  a  mill  and  grind  it,  or  establish 
a  store  and  sell  it;  but  the  opportunities  for  the  transportation  of  wheat  and  com 
are  limited,  and  through  them  discriminatioDS  maybe  made.  A  few  years  ago 
anyone  conld  boy  gram  west  of  Chicago,  and  there  were  many  buyers;  but  at 
present,  tbrongh  the  action  of  railways,  one  buyer  takes  aL'  the  grain  on  one  line 
of  ndlroad,  and  there  is  practically  no  competition.     (147, 148.) 

Mr.  Blajichakd,  of  the  former  Joint  TrafBc  Association,  admits  that  diacrimi- 
nations  are  chiefly  in  favor  of  large  shippeTs  and  that  they  tend  to  destroy  small 
prodncers  and  dealers.  He  does  no  t  say  directly  that  discriminations  have  fostered 
trusts  or  that  the  railways  are  the  parents  of  trusts,  but  he  admits  that  if  present 
tendencies  continue  trusts  will  undoubtedly  be  placed  at  an  advantage.  The 
witness  denies  that  the  railroads  have  any  desire  to  favor  large  shippers  or  trusts. 
They  know  that  to  strengthen  shippers  will  enable  them  to  mate  yet  greatei 
demands  from  the  railways.  In  every  city  the  aggregate  of  freight  from  small 
shippers  ia  greater  than  that  from  the  principal  \aige  Hhipi)ers.  There  is  no  rail- 
roaa  company  which  wonld  not  desire  to  see  fewer  favors  granted  to  trusts  and 
combinations.     (883,  684.) 

Mr.  EiPLET,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany,  says  that  the  railroads  want  equal  ratee,  but  the  large  shippers  do  not.  All 
the  large  shippers,  however  they  may  theorize  about  the  desirability  of  equal  rates, 
believe  in  their  hearts,  and  act  upon  the  belief,  that  their  large  business  entitle*, 
them  to  concessions.  Believing  this,  they  are  actively  engaged  in  finding  ways  ta 
evade  the  law.  Comparatively  few  of  the  railroads  are  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  pressure  which  such  men  can  bring  to  bear.  There  are  so  many  wa^  in  which 
concessions  may  be  made  without  violating  the  letter  of  the  law  tbat  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  discriminations  by  statute.  It  ia  very  difficult  to  obtain  evidence 
of  evasiona  of  the  law,  made  by  indirect  methods.  IMscriminations  will  continue 
until  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  carriers,  as  it  is  not  now,  to  maintain  equal 
rates.  Discrimination  between  individuals  has  been  much  more  rife  stncei  the 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  it  by  law  than  it  ever  was  before.     (5B4, 596. ) 

Mr.  Reaoah,  of  the  Texas  railway  commission,  declares  that  railway  diacrimi- 
natiouB  not  only  injure  ahinpers,  increaaing  the  cost  to  the  smaller  and  poorer 
shippera  for  the  benefit  of  tne  few,  but  that  they  generally  injure  the  revenues  of 
the  railroads.  They  should  be  prohibited  under  penalties  which  would  make 
them  a  felony.     (342.) 

Hr.  OowBN  does  not  think  that  the  railway  discriminations  are  more  ^enerall} 
in  favor  of  so-called  trusts  than  of  other  large  shippers.  This  is  certainly  trut 
about  the  great  combinations  in  the  steel  industry.  The  rates  to  all  iron  and  steel 
producers  have  been  unjustly  low  daring  189B  in  view  of  the  high  pricea  of  those 
products.    (317.) 

S.  B^adiM  br  dlmriHiiii attoni.— Moat  rapresentatives  of  the  railways  think  pool, 
iug  the  only  effective  remedy  for  diflcriminations.     See  pp.  97, 98. 

Mr.  DiCKiNBoN  says  that  it  ia  not  so  much  a  question  what  the  absolute  rates 
are  which  he  pays,  provided  they  are  equitable  as  compared  with  th^se  whichhia 
competitora  pay.  He  himself  pays  the  mil  tariff  rates.  He  has  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  rebat«s,  but  no  intelligent  man  can  say  that  he  does  not  hear  a  good  deal 
in  regard  to  them.  He  believes  that  rates  ought  to  be  alike  to  all,  and  that  the 
railroad  companies  should  not  favor  any  industry  or  any  individual  as  against 
another,  or  monopolize  any  industry  through  its  control  of  transportation.  The 
witness  formerly  feit  that  the  best  service  ought  to  come  from  unrestricted  com- 
petition; but  he  is  convinced  that  the  only  remedj  for  the  tronbles  that  exist  is 
Congressional  control  of  the  railroads,  and  he  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
TailroadB  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public,  wonld  be  benefited  by  a  control  out- 
nde  of  themselves.     (5S1,  5S3.) 

Ur.  TucKZK,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  does  not  consider  it 
right  that  the  men  best  able  to  pay  the  tariff  rate  should  get  rebates  and  special 
favors.  He  would  approve  of  a  system  of  regulation  to  stop  all  rebat«s  and  dis- 
crimioations,  and  he  believes  that  the  reliable  roads  would  approve  of  it.     (661.) 
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1,  PuiAidty. — Mr.  Spencer  believes  that  complete  pablicity  of  railway  aSain 
and  acconnte  ie  the  meet  effective  remedy  for  diacriminations,  althoag-h  the 
prevention  of  illegal  actions  is,  in  any  case,  difficult,     (273,279.) 

See  also  pp.  117.118. 

3.  EnfOTCenuMt  of  existing  lamg.—iiT.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CoininiBsion,  sees  no  effective  way  to  enforce  the  pTOvisions  of  the  laws 
against  railway  discriminations,  eicept  by  making  violations  criminal  misde- 
meanors. No  snit  for  damages  is  safficient.  The  corporations  themselves,  rather 
than  some  agent  who  is  not  the  real  offender,  should  be  indictable.  At  the  same 
time  the  law  should  be  made  somewhat  specific  as  to  what  is  reqnired,  and  the 
penalties  should  be  also  more  accorately  prescribed.  Thos  the  present  require- 
ment aa  to  publishing  rates  is  very  vague  and  should  be  made  more  specific.   (137.) 

Hr.  Clements,  a  member  of  the  commission,  sees  no  reason  why  courts  Hhonid 
not  be  empowered  to  enjoin  officers  or  agents  of  railways  from  continuing  any 
practice  in  violation  of  law.  He  believes,  also,  that  the  seizure  of  goods  in  tranelt, 
where  they  are  carried  in  violation  of  the  law,  would  be  desirable.     (180.) 

Mr.  Nswcoxfi,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  the  burden  of  eiceesive  or  discriminating  rates  is  Bhift«d  in  varying  degrees 
a^n  consumers  and  others,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  ibe  courts  justly  to  deter- 
mine the  amonnt  of  damages  to  aggrieved  parties.     (96. ) 

Hr.  FiBH  does  not  think  that  the  inspection  of  r^way  books  by  Government 
oflicers  would  result  in  the  discoverv  of  many  abuses  or  in  securing  evidence  for 

erosecution.  He  believes  that  sumcient  remedies  exist  under  the  present  law 
'  it  is  vi^Tously  enforced  and  if  the  offenders  are  actually  punished  by  fines 
and  imprisonment.  The  difficulty  at  present  is  largely  in  tne  failure  of  the 
persons  injured  to  make  complaint.     (838. ) 

Mr.  Cabter  knows  no  better  method  of  preventing  discriminations  than  to 
enlart,-e  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  enforce  the 
law.     (584.) 

8.  Shaapunishmentbeby  fijie  or  impriDonmentf— Mr.  RlFlSEY,  of  theAtehieon, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  thinks  that  fines  upon  the  corporation  offending  would 
check  discriminations  much  more  effectively  than  the  threat  of  imprisonment. 
Railroad  managers  meot  their  competitors  from  time  to  time,  and  very  few  men 
would  be  willing  to  inform  the  aathorities  of  anything  that  would  criminate 
their  acqaaintances.  The  existing  law  is  an  absolute  failure.  There  has  never 
been  a  conviction  under  it,  or  if  there  has  t>een  a  conviction  it  has  been  nom- 
inal.   (695.) 

Mr.  Morton  also  disapproves  of  the  imprisonment  clause,  thinking  that  it  pre- 
vents effective  enforcement.  He  favors  a  very  heavy  fine,  both  on  the  shipper 
receiving  the  cut  rate  and  on  the  railroad.  Shippers  practically  always  know 
when  they  arereceivingcnt  rates,  and  are  as  much  at  faijt  as  the  railroads.  (4B5.) 

Mr.  iNGALLfi,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  agrees  in  thinking  that  the  imprison- 
ment feature  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  prevents  it  from  being  efifective. 
People  do  not  consider  the  making  of  different  prices  to  different  individuals  a 
crime  in  ordiuiuy  business,  and  public  opinion  is  not  prepared  to  enforce  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  udou  railway  (Acers  for  making  diacriminatious.  The 
violation  of  the  law  should  be  made  punishable  by  fines,  and  the  witness  thinks  it 
possible  by  putting  a  fine  upon  every  lull  of  lading  to  make  this  an  effective 
punishment.     (28a,  397.) 

Mr.  HVLAND,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  vii'lation  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law  should  be  punished  by  fines  against  the  railway  com.- 
panies  rather  than  penalties  upon  individuals.  Each  carload  or  part  carload 
shipped  in  violation  of  law  should  constitute  a  separate  offense;  the  penalty 
should  be  double  the  gross  earnings  for  the  service  performed,  and  should  be 
divided  equally  between  the  informant  and  the  Qovemment.  Some  one  official 
of  each  railroad  should  be  held  accountable  tor  the  strict  maintenance  of  rates. 
{351,852.) 

Mr.  Vanlandhtohak,  of  the  St.  Louis  TrafOc  Bureau,  takes  practically  the  same 
position  as  Mr.  Hyland.     (214.) 

Mr.  Oabtkr  thinks  it  likely  that  evidence  of  discriminations  could  be  got  more 
easily  if  the  penalty  were  a  fine  than  it  can  be  while  the  penalty  is  imprisonment. 
(S8B.) 

Hr.  DOUBHAH,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  believes  that  a  fine  is  a  more  effective 
penalty  than  imprisonment,  especially  because  railway  officers  will  not  testi^ 
Ofninst  one  another  so  long  as  tne  imprisonment  penalty  exists.     (381.) 

Hr.  Bird,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ana  St.  Paul  Bail- 
wav,  declares  that  the  penalties  gainst  discriminations  are  so  severe  as  practi- 
cally to  niAke  it  impornble  to  learn  the  truth.    They  encourage  great  ingenuity 
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in  covering  np  diBcriminations.  The  way  to  prevent  discrmunations  is  to  re- 
move the  poaatbUity  of  gain  by  placing  heavy  fines  upon  the  railroad  companiee 
themselves,  which  would  then  see  to  it  that  their  employees  complied  with  the 
law.  It  would  reqnire  great  provocation  or  infloence  to  induce  a  railroad 
officer  to  testify  against  another  railroad  ofBcer  if  it  might  result  in  sending  him 
to  jail,  while  he  would  feel  no  such  reluctance  if  the  penalty  were  a  flue.     (471.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  violations  of  the  intemtate  commerce  act 
ahonld  ho  retamed.  Finea  of  the  amonnt  of  $5,IM>0  could  be  paid  repeatedly  by 
many  railways  out  of  the  profits  of  illeg^  business.  It  ie  not  a  hardship  to 
impneon  subordinates  for  Imowingly  violating  the  law  under  direction  of  tneir 
superiors,  and,  furthermore,  the  persons  really  responsible  can  usually  be  aacer' 
tamed  if  suflScient  effort  is  made.     (274,) 

Mr.  Rkaoan  believes  that  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  as  for  felony  shonld  be 
imposed  in  cases  of  violation  of  tne  interstate-commerce  act.  and  believes  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  enforce  such  a  penalty,  although  he  Imows  of  no  instances 
where  it  has  yet  been  done  under  the  Texas  railway  commission  statute.    (843,  SSO. ) 


A.  KdattuM  MidMtuM  of  pl«M  diMilminBtioiitnneraU;. — The  members  of  the  Inter- 
stateCommerceCommission  who  testified  before  the  Industrial  Commiseian  agree 
in  believing  that  inequalities  in  rates  between  different  places,  including  espe- 
cially discriminations  in  favor  of  terminal  points  having  a  longer  haul,  but  also 


other  differences,  are  exceedingly  nataerous,  and  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
injnrious  feature  of  railway  discriminations.  Place  discriminations  are  made, 
not  by  departure  from  published  tariffs,  but  by  unfair  tariffs  themselves. 

Differences  in  rates  over  the  same  road,  according  to  the  direction  of  shipment, 
~  ~'e  also  common,  and  are  claimed  to  be  justifiable  often  to  prevent  cars  from  being 


returned  empty.     (See  also  Southern  Staten.  p. 

All  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  place  discriminations,  like  long  and  short  haul  diacrimi nations,  are  often 
defended  by  railroads  as  being  necessarv  to  meet  water  competition. 

Mr.  KNAFPand  Mr.  Ci.BicENTS_pointea  out  what  great  effects  upon  the  prosper- 
ity of  individuals,  towns,  and  sections  of  the  country  would  result  from  apparently 
slight  differences  in  railway  rates.  Thus  a  difference  of  (3  in  the  terminal  charges 
on  each  car  of  live  stock  at  Chicago,  which  a  certain  court  considered  insignificant, 
amounts  to  half  a  million  dollars  during  the  year.  A  difference  of  2  or  3  cents  in 
the  freight  rate  on  wheat  from  a  certain  section  in  Iowa  was  estimated  to  repre- 
sent a  difference  of  |5  per  acre  in  the  value  of  land.  The  margin  on  which  many 
lines  of  business  are  done  is  so  sUght  that  small  differences  may  completely  change 
the  location  of  a  manufacture  or  the  profits  of  a  business.  An  increase  in  the 
average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  of  li  mills  would  represent  an  added 
revenue  of  about  1100,000,000  to  the  railroads  and  correspondmg  outlay  by  the 
pnbUc.  Mr.  Knapp  c^ls  attention  to  the  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  compe- 
tition between  different  producers  brought  abont  by  such  differences  in  rates, 
whether  these  differences  be  over  the  same  railroads  or  over  different  ones,  and 
whether  the  favored  shinper  be  a  small  producer  or  a  combination.  The  margin 
of  profit  in  most  lines  of  business  is  so  small  that  a  slight  adjustment  of  rates  will 
exclude  one  shipper  from  a  particidar  consuming  territory,  while  benefiting 
another  shipper.    (KNiPP,  138-185, 142;  Prouty,  148, 140;  Clements,  154, 1,^7.) 

Mr.  Brno,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  declares  that  fully  75 
per  cent  of  the  rate  disturbances  in  the  West  and  Northwest  originate  primarily 
in  the  jinestion  as  to  what  is  a  fair  relation  of  rates  between  competing  markets. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  interstate-conunerce  act  by  which  snch  a  fair  relation  can 
be  determined.  Thus,  one  road  may  make  the  rate  on  some  heavy  class  of  goods, 
snch  as  iron,  but  little  more  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul  than  the  rates  on  another 
rmd  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  or  from  MilwankeetoSt.  Paul,  although  the  differ- 
ence in  distance  is  very  considerable.  It  will  be  impossible  to  remedy  these 
injustices  unless  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  given  power  to  prescribe 
minimum  rates  as  well  as  mazimnm  rates.  If  it  orders  that  one  railroad  shall 
not  make  more  than  a  certain  difference  between  different  places,  there  is  nothing 
at  {absent  to  keep  another  railroad  from  reducing  its  rates  m  the  same  proportion. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  towns  are  created  or  destroyed  by  the  mere  matter  of  the 
relation  of  railway  rates.    (478.) 

Mr.  DlCSDiSOM,  numafactnrer.  La  Crosse,  Wis. ,  states  that  a  railroad  general 
""™Wff"  "^  to  hiin  tluit  the  rates  are  made  on  a  baslB  which  is  not  calculated  to 
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favor  the  Weetem  mannfactoisra  in  shipiiiiig  East.  It  baa  been  the  practice  of 
certain  railroads  to  try  to  bnild  np  certain  trade  centers.  Some  people  t~ 
--- '   «'--""=-= — S..L  i-L!-  ■>__._  11. 1 .__! " --.tiafiedtoha 


rery  mnch  dissatisfied  with  thi«,  bnt  others,  perhaps,  feel  as  well  satiBfiedtohaTe 
a  center  built  up  where  the;  can  get  their  materials  on  short  notice  withont  a 

Saat  difference  m  freight.  On  general  principles  it  would  seem  that  business 
Duld  be  bnilt  nn  where  there  are  natural  advantages  for  it.  Any  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  railroad  diverts  the  development  from  a  place  where  it  is 
natural  to  one  where  it  is  unnstoral.  The  witness  coasidere,  however,  that  the 
question  must  now  be  considered  in  the  light  of  existing  conditions.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  West  to-day,  especially  the  manufacturing  business,  has  been  largely 
built  up  by  what  may  be  called  favors  in  the  way  of  commodity  rates,  particn- 
lariy  where  the  roads  may  have  united  upon  some  one  town  against  another  where 
the  natural  advantages  are  greater.  Whatever  the  injustice  of  this  course  niay 
have  been  in  the  first  place,  the  proposition  to  change  it  most  now  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  large  and  prosperous  communities  so  built  up  are  in 
actual  existence.  Towns  which  have  continuously  received  such  privileges  may 
be  considered  to  have  acquired  a  certain  vested  right  in  them,  and  the  witness 
does  not  consider  that  there  has  been  any  such  continnoua  protest  on  the  pwt  of 
other  communities  as  might  have  interfered  with  the  valid  establishment  of 
such  a  vested  right.  He  mentions  particularly  the  iron  and  steel  mannfacture, 
which  is  not  natural  to  the  West,  as  an  instance  of  businesses  built  np  by  sach 
discriminations.  (550,  551.] 

Mr.  TocKGR  says  that  the  rat«s  from  all  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  are  the  same,  and  that  the  Western  roads 
haul  at  the  same  <-ate  to  all  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hississippi.  By  this 
means  equal  through  rate*  through  all  gateways  are  obtained.     (562.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  adjostment  of  rates  between  different  localities  can  never  be 
made  satisfactory  to  everybody.  Every  road  is  interested  in  a  particular  locality, 
and  the  result  must  always  be  a  compromise,  which  generally  is  not  satisfactory 
to  anybody,  and  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  great  many.  The  endeavor  has  been 
to  do  the  rair  thing.  There  have  been  so  many  opposing  interests  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  do  anything  very  tmfair,  although  it  is  not  an  exact  science.  There 
have  been  many  cases  in  which  Mr.  Ripley  would  have  been  glad  to  place  the 
entire  responsibility  on  an  outside  body,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  have  them  say  what  shonld  be  done.     (597, 598.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  practice  of  panting  discriminating  rat«s  to 
individuals  often  results  In  considerable  discriminations  between  places.  Ship- 
pers at  one  place  who  believe  that  their  rivals  are  getting  special  oiscriminating 
rates  are  apt  to  combine  and  obtain  special  rates  for  their  own  market.  Thus 
sometimes  departures  from  tariffs  become  the  rule  as  to  certain  shipping  points. 
Individual  discriminations  are  granted  more  in  favor  of  shippers  at  central  points 
than  at  local  stations.  Aside  from  discriminations  of  this  class,  there  are  differ- 
ential rates  and  apparent  discriminations  between  localities  which  are  often  jus- 
tifiable.  Each  railway  is  inclined  to  build  up  its  own  important  towns  by  Rpeci^y 
favorable  rates.  Many  infiuences  combine  to  complicate  the  problem  of  a  fair 
adjustment  of  rates  between  different  places.     (626,  627.) 

Mr.  DouSMAN.a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  believes  that  in  the  same  general  sec- 
tion of  the  country  railroad  freight  rates  snould  be  made  strictly  uniform ,  so  much 
per tonpermile,regardleEeof  thecharacterof  theroads.    Therailroad  that  carries 
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;oods  cneapest  in  tiiis  country  is  the  Chesapeake  andOhio,  which  r 

ains  and  through  tunnels.  "  Differentials  are  inventions  of  the  devil,''  Practi- 
cally 75  per  cent  of  thebusineesof  every  railroadis  its  own  natural  business,  which 
it  can  do  better  than  any  other.  If  the  remaining  35  per  cent  of  competitive  busi- 
ness be  allowed  to  distri  onte  itself  naturally,  on  tne  basis  of  open  and  stable  rates, 
the  railroads  and  the  general  community  will  be  benefited.     (361.) 

Percentage  rates.— M.T.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association, 
states  that  the  system  of  fixing  rates  to  the  seaboard  from  large  portions  of  the 
country  upon  the  basis  of  certain  percentages  of  the  Chicago  rates  was  established 
some  15  or  20  years  ago,  through  what  was  called  the  joint  rate  committee.  The 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  pays  116  percent  of  the  Chicago  rate,  and  the  per- 
centage system  extends  as  far  east  as  Buffalo.  Buffalo  pays,  he  thinks,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Chicago  rate.  The  100  per  cent  territory  runs  up  into  Michigan, 
and  the  percentage  gradually  decreases  as  one  advances  toward  the  East.  The 
decrease  is  not  exactly  proportional  to  the  distance.  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  Is 
somewhat  higher  for  tne  shorter  distance.  This  is  proper,  because  the  terminal 
expense  is  the  same  for  a  haul  of  SO  miles  as  for  a  haul  of  500.  There  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  percentage  basis  for  certain  towns  since  the  turangcment 
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waa  first  made,  but  the  chanxee  have  been  tew,  and  there  has  been  little  com- 
pltdnt.  If  the  shippers  of  an  j  town  thoi^ht  their  rate  too  hish,  they  would  make 
their  complaint  to  the  general  freight  a^ent  of  their  road.  If  anv  road  felt  that 
its  town  waa  injured  by  an  nnjnstly  high  rate,  it  wonld,  no  donbt,  get  snch  an 
InjnBtice  corrected.  Aa  a  rule  the  Eastern  connections  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  men  where  the  traffic  originataa  know  most  abont  the  Bitaation,  and  carry 
ont  what  they  snggeet.  So  the  qnJeetion  of  maintaining  or  reducing  rates  reeta 
chiefly  with  the  rood  that  first  receiveB  the  freight,     {561--563.) 

Mr.  HusSELMAN,  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade,  states  that  the 
rat«  from  Qrand  Rapids  to  the  seaboard  is  96  per  cent  of  the  Chtc^o  rate,  and 
that  he  believes  that  C^rand  Rapids  is  justly  entitled,  on  the  octnal  mileage  basis, 
to  a  90  per  cent  rate.  Grand  Rapids  was  on  a  100  per  cent  basis  np  to  1891.  At 
that  time  the  Grand  Bapids  Board  of  Trade  undertook  to  get  the  rate  changed 
to  the  90  per  cent  basis,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  redaction  to  90  ner  cent.  Mr. 
Unseelman  believes  that  the  present  basis  anil  amoontH  to  a  aiscrimination 
t^^ainst  his  town.     (556.) 

B.  Long  utd  iliort  hftnl  diMuiminatioiu  ^narall^, — Hr.  Bi-ANCHakd  states  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  long  and  short  hani  clause  in  the  int«rstate^onunerce  act  aa  follows: 
An  interstate  rate  or  fare  made  between  any  two  points  shall  not  be  exceeded  by 
the  rate  on  the  same  article  moved  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction  under 
rimilar  circnmstances  and  conditions.  He  regards  the  requirement  as  jnst  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  bnt  declares  there  are  some  justifiable  exceptions,  especially 
on  account  of  water  competition  or  the  competition  of  Canadian  raUroada.  He 
mentions  a  number  of  specifie  instonces  justifying  lower  rat«H  to  through  points, 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  under  this  provision  of  the  interatat«-coinmerce  act  the  courts  have  inter- 
preted "dissimilar  conditions "  to  include  conditions  of  competition  and  other 
conditions  which  make  the  provision  practically  ineffective.  The  witness  does  not 
consider  a  change  of  the  law  sufliciently  important  to  be  pressed  if  it  is  likely  to 
arouse  opposition  to  other  needed  legislation.     (104.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  the  provision  in  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  as  to  the  dissimUanty  of  circumstances  and  conditions 
should  be  stricken  out,  leaving  it,  however,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  clause  where  judged  expedient,  as  in  the  cose  of 
water  tranfrportation.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  railroad  compe- 
tition justifies  lower  rates  for  longer  hauls  seems  to  the  witness  unwarranted. 
(430.) 

Messrs.  Enapf,  Pkouty,  and  Clrhents,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, are  unanlmooe  in  saying  that  the  discriminationB  between  long  and  short 
hauls  made  by  railways  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  probably  the  most 
serious  abuse  now  existing.  The  evil  is  most  conspicuoua  in  the  Southeaet«m 
States  and  in  the  far  Western  States,  These  States  are  peculiarly  situated  with 
reference  to  water  transportation,  and  the  railways  defend  the  lower  rates  to 
terminal  points  on  this  account.  Ur.  Clements,  however,  points  out  that  no  such 
great  inequalities  in  rates  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  Korth. 
The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  dissimilarity  in  conditions  sufScient  to  justify 
departure  from  the  rule  of  the  law  is  made  by  competition,  whether  by  water  or 
among  railways  themselves.  Mr.  Clements  points  out  that  the  railways  never 
did,  before  the  interstate-commerce  act,  charge  less  for  longer  hauls  than  for 
shorter  ones,  etsept  on  account  of  competition,  and  he  would  favor  inserting  a 
daose  in  the  law  b^  which  competition  should  not  be  allowed  to  count  as  consti- 
tuting dissimilar  circumstances.  Ownership  of  property  in  particular  towns  by 
railwayofBcers  is  pointed  out  as  another  influence  leading  to  discriminations. 

Mr.  Enapp  and  Mr.  Clements  a^ee  that  the  method  of  adjusting  rates  as 
between  competitive  and  noncompetitive  points  on  the  same  road  is  usually  that  the 
rates  to  \ho  noncompetitive  poiut^  increase  with  the  distance  until  the  rate  equals 
the  through  rate  to  the  termmal  point  plus  the  local  rate  back  from  the  terminal 
point  to  tne  point  of  destination.  It  would  thus  be  as  cheap  to  send  the  goods 
throT^h  and  oack  again  as  to  stop  them  off;  but  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  do  not  go  through.  Mr.  Clements  especially  declares  that  since  rates  include 
terminal  chancres,  the  de^er  in  the  small  town  has  to  pay  practically  four  ter- 
minal chargea,  bealdeti  the  charge  for  transportation  pure  and  simple  for  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  that  to  the  terminal  point,  whereas  the  dealer  at  the  terminal 
point  has  to  pa;r  only  two  terminal  chEirges.  It  is  as  cheap  to  ship  ^oods,  for 
example,  to  a  point  50  miles  beyond  Atlanta  aa  to  a  point  50  miles  this  side.  The 
effect  of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  in  the  South  is  seen  in  the  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  prosperity  of  the  few  trade  centers  and  that  of  the  small  inter- 
mediate towns,  whereas  the  small  towns  of  the  North  often  show  a  high  d^^ee 
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of  prosperity.  It  is  imposaible  to  establish  mamifactQriiig  eaterprieea  in  Bmall 
towns  in  the  face  of  Buch  discriminations.     (Knapp,  134,137;  Clements.  154, 155.) 

Mr.  VANI.ANDINQHA1I,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  LodIb  Traffic  Burean,alao 
comments  on  the  disregard  of  the  long  and  short  haul  rule  in  the  Southeastern 
States  on  acconnt  of  water  competition.  He  is  not  snre  that  the  effect  is  alto- 
gether injurious  to  local  stations.  The  jobbing  houses  at  the  central  points  may 
be  able  to  sell  goods  at  lower  rates  to  the  local  stations,  through  having  a  lower 
freight  rate,  than  would  probably  be  secured  if  all  the  rates  were  made  uniform. 

Mr.  Vanlandingham  further  points  out  that  the  interpretation  of  the  courts 
regarding  the  long  and  Short  hdul  clausepntathewater  carriers  at  a  disadvantage 
in  competition.  The  railways  can  make  their  rates  to  the  few  points  reached  by 
the  water  carrier  so  low  as  to  drive  it  out  of  business,  while  holiung  up  their  rates 
to  intennediate  territory.     {802,  206.) 

Mr.  SPE.NCER,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  thinks  that  if  the  rates  for 
shorter  hauls  are  themselves  reasonable  in  view  of  the  amount  of  traffic  and  the 
cost  of  service,  there  should  be  no  objection  to  the  i-aUwaya  making  whatever 
rates  are  necessary  to  meet  competition  or  to  develop  traffic  to  through  points. 
Otherwise  it  might  not  get  the  long-distance  traffic  at  all.  In  sparsely  settled 
regions  the  amount  of  business  is  less,  and  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation 
is  always  relatively  greater,  and  often  absolutely  greater.  It  would  be  imjiossible 
to  satisfy  all  communities  in  any  case,  since  no  two  persona  or  communities  wiU 
consider  in  the  same  light  the  unlike  conditions  which  exist  in  different  cases. 
Large  cities,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  certain  advantages  in  business 
over  small  places,  and  this  advantage  must  extend  to  railway  transportation. 
(376,  281,  284.) 

Mr.  Tdcker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  considers  that  there 
ore  strong  arguments  against  the  long  and  short  hanl  clause.  The  competition  of 
the  Galveston  route  to  LivOT)ool  from  Kansas  City,  for  instance,  forces  the  mak- 
ing of  verv  low  rates  from  Kansas  City  eastward.  The  long  and  short  haol  clause 
compels  the  making  of  the  same  ratesfrom  intermediate  points,  where  there  is  not 
the  same  competition,  the  same  necessity.     (5S0.) 

Mr,  Cil-LAWAY.  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Vanderbilt  lines  to  make  local  rates  substantially  proportional  to  through 
rates,  ander  the  belief  that  local  business  and  local  prosperity  can  not  be  built  up 
at  rates  so  high  that  competitive  business  could  be  done  much  cheaper.     (333.) 

0,  Bpecdfls  CUM  of  place  diuiiminatioiu,  wfttsr  eompetitton,  «to, — 1 ,  Differentialn  a»  to 
Eastern  ports. — Mr,  Kei.LEY,  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  League  of 
Philadelphia,  testifies  that  that  city  is  peculiarly  situated  between  New  York  and 
Baltimore,  and  has  only  4  trunk  lines  from  the  West.  Its  coastwise  trade  ia 
practically  limited  to  a  single  line  of  steamers  running  to  Norfolk.  The  city  Is 
allowed  a  differential  of  2  cents  as  compared  with  New  York  on  grain  freight 
rates  from  Western  points,  while  Baltimore  has  a  differential  of  3  cents;  i.  e.,  the 
rates  are  respectively  BO  much  lower  than  those  to  New  York.     (ia5.  180.) 

Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  also  speaks  of  the  existing 
differentials.  He  considers  that  Philadelphia  is  unfairly  discriminated  against 
still,  especially  because  of  the  larger  differentials  allowed  to  the  more  southern 
ports.     (173.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  testifies  that  the  existing  practice  of 
allowing  differentials  on  shipments  from  the  West  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  other  more  southern  ports  as  compared  with  New  York  was  established 
about  20  years  a^o,  when  the  average  freight  rates  were  very  orach  higher  than 
at  present,  ranging  from  62  to  -60  cents.  At  present  the  rates  on  grain,  for 
example,  have  been  reduced  to  15  or  IS  cents,  and  the  differential  is  thus  propor- 
tionately greater,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  excessive.  At  present,  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the 
experiment  of  making  the  differential  only  1  or  1^  cents  on  export  grain  .is  being 
tried,  but  on  other  commodities  the  3-cent  difEerential  is  retained.  Improve- 
tnents  in  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  other  Southern  cities  have  also  lessened 
the  justifiability  of  sach  a  differential.  The  terminal  changes  are,  so  Hr.  Calla- 
way thinks,  adjusted  in  practically  the  same  way  at  each  of  these  ports.  The 
New  York  Central  has  an  extensive  system  of  lighters,  and  its  freight  rat« 
includes  the  charge  for  carrying  the  grain  to  the  side  of  the  ship  in  the  lighter, 
but  not  for  transferring  it  *o  the  ship.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  grain  coming 
from  Chicago  goes  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  so  long  as  they  are  open,  and  the 
New  York  Centra).  The  Southern  porta  are  less  used  for  Chicago  shipments, but 
St.  Louis  shipments  go  to  tbem,  as  well  as  to  the  Gulf  ports.  Mr.  Callaway  is 
not  prepared  to  say  that  a  complete  removal  of  the  differential,  so  as  to  make  the 
rales  from  the  Western  points  to  Eastern  ports  uniform,  would  be  aocq;)tftble  or 
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even  tolerable  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Baltimcire  and  Ohio  raUroads; 

but  he  is  convinced  that  the  present  differential  is  too  high.  Penniasion  to  the 
railways  to  x>00l  their  bntdneaa  woald  iindonbtedly  do  away  with  this  complication. 
(234-^,  33S.) 

Mr,  BuANCB&SD  refers  to  the  establishment  of  the  pi^sent  differential  rates  as 
between  the  leading  Eastern  seaboard  XKiinta.  The  system  was  first  adopted  in 
1877,  after  the  railways  had  sqnandered  millions  of  dollars  in  rate  wars.  Irreg- 
nlarities  in  steamship  sailings  and  rates,  with  many  other  complicating  elementa, 
made  the  adjustment  of  rail  rates  on  goods  inl«nded  for  export  at  the  different 
ports  exceedingly  difficnlt.  Often  the  railroads  had  made  throagh  rat«s  from 
inland  points  to  roreign  ports,  and  had  afterwards  found  the  entire  inland  charge 
absorbed  by  the  increased  ocean  rates.  After  a  long  discnssion  an  agreement  was 
reached  &nng  differences  in  charges  over  the  lines  reaching  the  varions  x>orts. 
(678.) 

Mr.  Skydacker,  a  grain  merchant  of  Chicago,  also  refers  to  the  differential  in 
favor  of  Baltimore  and  other  Sonthem  x>orts  and  to  the  relative  decrease  of  the 
export  bnsinees  throngh  New  Tork.  He  says  that  the  terminal  charges  for  grain 
at  New  Yorh  may  also  be  higher  than  at  other  ports.     (307.) 

2.  Southem  States.— Jir.  Kkapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission, 
thinks  injustice  is  done  by  the  Southem  raUways  in  charging  more  for  shipments 
going  north  than  on  those  going  south.     (135.^ 

Mr,  Spkncek,  president  of  the  Sonthem  Railway,  declares  that  the  reason  why 
higher  rates  are  frequently  charged  for  hauling  producte  from  the  South  to  the 
North  than  vice  versa  is  not  because  the  dominating  load  goes  north,  and  the 
cars  would  often  be  empty  if  lower  rates  were  not  made  from  the  North.  The 
direction  of  the  dominating  load  varies  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
classes  of  freight  on  which  tnerato  from  the  South  to  the  North  is  high  are  largely 
fmit  and  vegetables,  which  are  exceedingly  perishable,  which  require  a  specitd 
class  of  equipment  and  especially  high  speed  of  transportation,  and  with  which  a 
large  amount  of  ice  must  usually  be  aauled  free.     (375.) 

Hr.  Vahlandinoham  testifies  that  rates  from  the  Northeastern  States  to  the 
Sontheast  have  been  lower  than  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  thus 
injnring  the  general  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  these  more  western  cities. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  four  times  ruled  against  this  discrimi- 
nation, but  its  order  has  never  been  obeyed.     (302.) 

3.  ShipmenUbg  way  of  Oulfof  Mexico  and  their  effect  on  other  route*. — Mr. 
VANLAifDiNQHAii,  of  the  St.  Lonia  TrafBc  Bureau,  testifies  that  there  has  been  a 
veiT  large  increase  in  ocean  transportation  from  Qalveston  and  other  Gulf  ports, 
anaconse<iuentJy  in  railway  transportation  from  the  middle  West  to  the  Onlf. 
Every  frei^t  rate  from  west  of  the  Missisaiypi  Biver  as  far  north  as  the  Platte 
ttiver  is  aSected  by  Gulf  competition,  which  practically  determines  the  freight 
rates  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Illinois  Central  also  carries  a  considerable 
traffic  to  the  Gnlf ,  The  ocean  freight  rate  is  about  4i  cents  per  hundred  higher 
from  Qnlf  ports  than  from  Atlantic  ports.  The  difference  between  export  rates 
and  domestic  rates  on  the  railways  leading  to  the  Gulf  is  even  higher  than  on 
those  leading  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Mississippi  River  transportatdon  alsohas  a  considerable  ioflnence.  This  influence 
varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  river,  but  often  practically  determines 
the  rail  rate  on  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore.  The  river  traffic  has,  how- 
ever, fallen  off  somewhat  as  compared  with  several  years  ago,  and  may  be  still 
farther  injured  by  the  excessive  comiwtition  of  railways.     (I07, 206. ) 

Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  savs  that  the  freight 
rates  from  New  York  to  Chicago.St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  nave  for  years  been 
adjusted  with  reference  to  one  another.  The  first-class  railway  rate  to  Kansas 
City  has  been  (1.47.  Recently  the  Kansas  Citv,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf,  being  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  in  connection  with  the  Mailory  Steamship  Line,  made  a  rate 
of  80  cents  from  New  York  by  way  of  Galveston.  This  has  smce  been  abandoned 
by  order  of  the  court  in  charge.    (133;  see  also  Mr.  Kemnard,  p.  S64. 

Mr.  Taiilaksihohaii  also  refers  to  the  recent  adjustment  of  rates  from  Eastern 
pcnnts,  extending  as  far  west  as  Buffalo,  by  way  of  ocean  carriers  to  Galveston 
and  thence  to  Missoori  Biver  and  other  Western  joints,  by  which  shipments  could 
be  made  as  cheaply  as  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  the  same  place.  This  abuse 
has  been  remedied  at  present.     (202.) 

Mr.  Kbnnard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  E^g  Board,  also  refers  to  the  fact  that 
inApril,  1898,  the  railroadsentering  KansasCityand  other  Kansas  points  charged 
the  same  rat^  from  those  points  to  the  seaboard  as  was  charged  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard.  The  cut  was  first  made  by  a  railroad  not  entering  Chicago,  but 
those  which  do  reach  that  city  were  then  compelled  to  meet  the  cut.    The  object 
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Mr.  Callaway,  prendent  of  the  New  York  Central,  likewise  refers  to  the 
increased  competitioii  of  the  &ulf  ports  with  the  Atlantic  port«  io  export  trade, 
and  declares  that  practically  all  the  rail  rates  have  been  reduced  by  this  competi- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  poseiole  to  increase  the  rates  on  ^ain  over  the  railways 
when  navigation  on  the  Qreat  Lakes  closes.  The  competition  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  grain  ^ipments  also  keeps  down  rail  rates.  The  freight  rates  are  also  affected 
by  the  ocean  rates,  since  the  railways  must  enable  AJnieric&n  products  to  be 
exported  in  competition  with  foreign  prodncts.     (225.) 

Mr.  Fish,  president  of  the  IHinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  on  the  other 
band,  thinks  that  the  Oalf  ports  do  not  get  a  natural  proportion  of  traffic.  He 
points  out  the  immense  importance  of  tne  territory  tributary  to  the  Mississippi 
Biver.  It  contains  41  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  nearly  but 
its  popnlation.  Because  of  the  constant  reduction  in  freiRht  rates  the  matter  of 
railway  grades  is  increasingly  important  in  determining  the  direction  of  railway 
traffic.  The  level  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  are  specially  favorable.  New  Orleans 
Is  the  natural  outlet  of  this  great  valley.  The  air-line  distance  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  is  708  miles,  and  to  New  Orleans  828  miles ;  but  owing  to  the  monn- 
tainonaoharacterof  the  Eastern  States,  the  shortest  railroad  from  Cnicago  to  New 
York,  912  miles,  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  shortest  to  New  Orleans.  On  this 
shortest  line  to  New  York,  moreover,  there  is  a  dead  lift  in  altitude  of  1,071  feet, 
while  the  lift  to  New  Orleans  is  only  214  feet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ahort-line  distance  hy  rail  from  the  leading 
interior  grain  markets  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  respectively: 
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-ninth,  Minn 

HinneapollB,  Hlnn . . 

St.  FanlTMlim 

Sloax  City.  Iowa 

DnuhK.  NelH- 

Dabnque.  Iowa- 


t.  LoaiB, 


Cairo, 


)ria,m. 


L<MilavlUe,Sr..-- 

NaahTlIle.Teui.. 

Denver.  Colo 

Kmngu  aty,  Mo. 


New  Orleans  has  six  great  railroad  systems,  reaching  a  very  wide  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, with  a  total  mileage  of  10.086  miles.  Although  the  railroads  of  the  South 
immediately  after  the  war  were  largely  physical  and  financial  wrecks,  they  have 
gradually  improved,  until  now  in  safety,  speed,  and  regularity  of  service  they 
equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  the  Eastern  railroads. 

In  view  of  these  facts  a  much  larger  proportion  of  traffic,  especially  for  export 
pnrposes,  ought  to  be  carried  by  way  of  New  Orleans  than  is  now  carried.  TTie 
railways  do  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  that  point,  but.  if  anything,  against  it. 
Only  16.4  per  cent  of  the  freight  carried  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  1888 
was  through  freight.  The  gross  receipts  of  all  the  railroads  entering  New  Orleans 
during  1808  were  .10  per  cent  more  than  the  value  of  al!  imports  and  exports  at 
New  Orleans.     (321-324.) 

It  is  not  true.  Mr.  Fish  continues,  that  the  exportation  rates  on  grain  and  other 
products  from  Chicago  by  way  of  New  Orleans  regulate  the  rates  tjy  wayof  New 
York,  but  vice  versa.  The  vntness  does  not  think  that  the  difference  in  the  dis- 
tance from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  accounts  for  the  small  proportion  of  busi- 
ness at  New  Orleans.  The  distance  is  perhapsSUper  cent  greater  and  the  average 
time  of  the  ocean  voyage  is  relatively  still  longer  by  way  of  New  Orleans  as  com- 
pared with  New  York.  Bat  the  vessels  from  New  Orleans  avoid  the  most  north- 
ern course,  and  the  duration  of  the  voyage  is  relatively  less  important  in  thecaee 
of  products  exported,  where  there  is  little  haste  for  delivery.  The  imports  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  are  especially  light.    That  city  was  formerly  the  market  for 
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nearly  everything  brought  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  it  is  still  the  natnral 
gate  for  the  entrance  of  coffee  and  many  other  prodacts.  Although  the  import 
traffic  is  so  small,  the  north-bonnd  f  reignt  on  the  Ulinois  Central  is  nsnally  atout 
equal  to  that  Bonth  bound, so  there  is  no  special  expense  from  hauling  empty  cars. 

The  barge  tiansportation  on  the  Mississippi  River  is  a  much  less  important 
factor  than  formerly,  since  the  rail  rates  have  been  made  practically  as  low  as 
the  water  rates. 

There  is  constant  competition  between  business  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and 
Cairo  and  by  way  of  Blansas  City  and  Galveston.     {329,  380.) 

4.  DUcriminationiigainBt  Chicago. — Mr.  Kennard also pointsont  that  the  freight 
rate  on  cheese  and  similar  articles  from  Wisconsin  to  Chicago  is  higher  than  that 
from  Michigan  and  New  York  to  Chicago  for  similar  distances.  The  railroads 
,8  the  justification  for  the  lower  freight  rates  going  west  the  fact  ttkat  cars 


largely  go  back  empty.     (805.) 
Mr.  Mai.LORY  Considers  that  ' ' 


IB  that  the  terminal  charge  of  93  pet  car  on  cattle  brought 
o  Chicago  (see  p.  48)  amounts  to  a  discrimination  against  Chicago  in  favor  of 
Kansas  City  and  other  markets.  It  has  diverted  a  good  deal  of  business  from 
Chicago.  The  feeling  of  injustice  which  it  givesrise  to  is  moreefEective  in  driving 
sway  onsiness  than  tne  money  demand  in  itself.  Competing  markets  use  it  as  an 
argument  against  shipping  to  Chicago.  (588.) 
See  also  paragraph  6,  above, 

5.  Di»crtminations  against  St.  Louie. — Mr.  ViNLANWNQHAM,  commissioner  of 
the  St.  Lonifl  Traffic  Bureau,  testifies  that  that  organization  consists  of  about 
8,200  merchantaand  manufacturers,  and  that  it  was  organized  largely  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  removing  railway  discriminations  against  St.  Louis  as  compared  with 
Chicago  and  other  cities.  It  is  believed  that  in  various  ways  St.  Lnuis  is  pnt  at 
a  disadvantage  in  securing  trade,  aithoagh  some  of  these  inei[us]ities  have  been 
recently  removed.  Mr.  Vanlandinghain  does  not  think  that  railways  usually 
make  place  discriminations  with  a  view  to  injuring  or  benefiting  any  city,  but 
simply  with  a  view  to  their  own  earnings.  They  frequently  do  not  know  or  think 
of  results. 

One  method  by  which  Chicago  has  been  favored  is  by  export  freight  rates. 
Thus  the  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  on  grain  intended  for  export  has  been 
8.2  cents  lower  than  on  grain  for  local  consumption,  a  distinction  which  vas  not 
made  in  regard  to  shipments  through  St.  Louis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically 
ult  the  grain  has  been  shipx^d  to  Chicago  on  these  eijtort  rates,  even  when 
intended  for  domestic  use,  thus  ^ving  that  city  a  general  advantage.  Moreover 
the  practice  of  allowing  to  certain  large  firms  owning  elevators  a  sum  ranging 
from  one  half  to  1|  cents  per  bushel  has  been  established  on  practically  all  of  Uie 
railway  lines  leading  Into  Chicago,  but  not  on  those  leading  to  St,  Louis.  This 
and  other  advantages  enable  Chicago  to  control  85  per  cent  of  the  export  freight 
business. 

The  witness  admits  that  there  wOl  always  be,  under  any  circumstances,  some 
advantage  to  Chicago  in  secur'i.g  a  large  tonnage,  on  account  of  its  location  and 
its  lake  transportaaon,  although  export  trade  oy  way  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Gulf  railroads  is  helping  St.  Louis  to  keep  up  its  business,  1194, 197-169, 
306.) 

6,  DiKTimiiuitione  ngainst  Kansas  Pify.— Mr.  BookWaLTEr  states  that  grain 
rates  to  Kansas  City  are  disproportionately  hi^h  as  compared  with  the  rates  to 
points  east  and  south.  The  town  of  Wahoo  is  329  miles  from  Kansas  City  and 
523  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  is  reached  by  the  Burlington  and  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  rate  from  WahootoKansaeCity  isl4cents,  and  to  St,  Louis  it  is  also  14  cents. 
Grain  can  be  shipped  by  the  Union  Pacific  throi^h  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  for 
14  cents,  but  if  it  is  billed  to  Kansas  City  and  then  rebilled  to  St.  Louis  the  charge 
is  21  cents,  the  proportion  accruing  to  the  Union  Pacific  being  7  and  14  cents, 
respectively.  From  Doniphan,  Kans, ,  the  rate  on  com  to  Kansas  City,  50  miles, 
is  7  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago  by  way  of  St.  Joseph,  522  miles,  is  15  cents.  The 
rate  to  Chicago  by  way  of  Kansas  City,  48  miles  farther,  is  10  cents.  The  rate  to 
St.  Louis  by  way  of  Kansas  City  is  14  cents.  The  rate  from  Humboldt  to  Kansas 
City,  120  miles,  is  8  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago,  671  miles,  is  17*  cents.  Shepard, 
Iowa,  on  the  Maple  Leaf,  is  107  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  i^'ain  billed  from 
that  point  to  St.  Louis  would  be  hauled  through  Kansas  City  in  order  that  Maple 
Leaf  might  get  the  full  amount  of  their  mileage.  The  rato  for  the  107  miles  to 
Kansas  City  is  10  cents;  for  the  528  miles  to  St.  Louis  it  is  12  cents.     (573-676.) 

Mr.  Bookwaltor  stat^  also  that  Kansas  City  is  discriminated  against  in  favor 

of  other  towns  on  the  sam.e  lines  of  road,  m  that  grain  can  not  be  stopped  in 

transit  at  Kansas  City  without  an  additional  charge  of  from  1  cent  to  7  cents 

a  hundred.    There  is  a  switching  charge  besides,  if  the  car  is  transferred  from 
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one  road  to  another.  At  other  points,  like  Topeka,  there  is  no  additional  charge 
for  stopping  and  ntiUing  in  transit  and  there  ib  no  switching  charge.  This  dt»- 
crimination  mins  both  the  grain  bnsiiiess  and  the  milling  DosineBs  of  Kansas 
Citif.  The  local  mills  can  pay  more  for  grain  than  Kansas  City  millerB,  becaoee 
tttey  can  mannfactiiro  it  for  export  equally  well,  and  they  have  an  advant^e 
in  the  total  freight.  A  representative  ot  Axraoui  &  Co.  stated,  in  an  investiga- 
tion relative  to  the  New  York  grain  bnsiness,  that  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  i>er 
bnshel  will'  determine  where  grain  ehall  go.  It  is  now  impossible  for  Kansas 
City  to  handle  grain,  eice_pt  for  local  consninption,  and  except  poor  grades  that 
can  not  be  sent  to  more  distant  markets. 

The  witness  says  fnrther  that  a  great  deal  of  both  oatmeal  and  com  meal  used 
to  be  monaf Bctrued  at  Kansas  Cit^  for  the  Sonthem  market.  Oats  for  oatmeal 
come  chiefly  from  the  central  portion  of  Nebraska,  where  the  white  oats,  which 
are  desirable  for  oatmeal,  are  largely  raised.  The  rate  on  oats  from  "Wahoo  to 
Kansas  City,  229  miles,  is  14  cents;  the  rate  from  Wahoo  to  Memphis,  directly 
through  Kansas  City,  is  10  cents,  5  cents  for  an  additional  484  miles.  If  the  oats 
are  billed  to  Kansas  Cit^  and  then  billed  to  Memphis  the  rate  is  34  cents,  a  pen- 
alty of  6  cents  for  stopping  and  nmnnfacturing  at  Kansas  City.  The  oatmeal 
mill  at  Kansas  City  can  not  now  get  oats  to  run  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
time.  Kansas  City  used  to  send  a  great  deal  of  com  meal  to  Texas.  The  rate 
from  Wahoo  to  San  Antonio  is  89  cents.  If  the  corn  is  stopped  at  Elansas  City  and 
mannfactnred  the  rate  is  44  cents.  As  a  reenlt,  the  com  is  now  shipped  to  Texas 
and  mannfactnred  there.  Mr.  Bookwalter  does  not  think  it  is  more  expensive  to 
carry  the  manufactured  nrodnct  than  to  carry  the  grain.  The  difference  of  charge 
between  the  grain  and  tne  mannfactnred  prodnct  has  been  in  force  only  aboat  2 
years.    (370-378.)    (GoiapKre  Export  aiid  domettic  grain  andfl(mrTate»,'p.  74.) 

Mr.  Bookwalter  tninks  that  the  grain  tribntary  to  Kansas  City  is  diverted  less 
to  St.  Lonis  than  to  Chicago  and  the  Sonth.  When  local  market  conditions  make 
it  better  to  send  to  Galveston,  very  little  is  handled  in  the  Santa  Fe  elevator  at 
Kansas  City;  if  it  is  best  to  send  to  Chicago,  very  little  is  handled  in  the  Rock 
Island  elevator. 

The  witness  believes  the  policy  of  discrimination  against  Kansas  City  has  been 
dictated  by  the  desire  of  the  through  roads  to  carry  grain  as  far  as  possible  on 
their  own  lines.  However,  the  Union  Pacific,  whicn  ends  at  Kansas  City,  makes 
the  same  discriminations  in  favor  of  other  markets  which  are  made  by  the  roads 
which  mn  to  those  markets.  It  is  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  made  by  the 
other  roads,  becanse,  if  it  did  not,  they  would  revenge  themselves  upon  it  else- 
where.    (573,  B77.) 

7,  Ditcriminatioiu  agaitut  Miiwavkee. — Mr.  Bacon,  representing  the  Milwaukee 
Board  of  Trade,  testiUes  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  18B8  issued 
an  order  reqnirii^  the  reduction  of  differentials  granted  on  grain  shipments  in 
favor  of  Minneapolis  as  compared  with  Milwaukee.  The  differential  as  fixed  by 
the  commission  would  just  about  equal  the  excess  in  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  seaboard.  The  railroad  companies,  after  some  delay, 
rednced  their  differentials,  but  only  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  order  of  the 
commission  required.  The  commission  reaffirmed  its  order,  but  the  railways 
failed  to  conform  to  it.  This  is  dne  to  the  influence  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  which  controls  the  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway, 
and  therefore  finds  it  advantageous  to  favor  Minneapolis.     (418. ) 

8.  IHacriminationji  against  La  Crosse. — Mr.  Dickinson,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  a 
mannfactorer  of  (^friclaltu^al  implements,  states  that  La  Crosse  and  Chicago  are 
at  practically  the  same  distance  from  Madison,  Wis.,  but  that  bis  concern  found 
itself  nnable  to  do  business  in  Madison.  On  investigation  he  discovered  that 
while  the  rate  from  La  Crosse  to  Madison  was  16  cents  a  hundred  on  agricultural 
implements  and  vehicles  by  the  carload,  the  rate  from  Chicago  was  I3t  cents. 
After  mnch  trouble  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  rate  from  La  Croaae  rednced  to 
13i  cents.  He  then  discovered  that  t£ere  had  for  some  time  been  in  existence  a 
rate  of  8  or  Si  cents  on  the  same  class  of  goods  between  Madison  and  Chicago; 
and  that  while  the  third-class  rate  from  La  Crosse  to  Madison  was  28  cents  a 
hundred,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  had  a  rate  on  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machin- 
ery, in  less  than  carloads,  of  15  cents  per  100.  These  disciiminations  made  it 
impossible  for  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  La  Crosse  to  do  business  in  the  ter- 
ritory referred  to.  La  Crosse  establishments  succeeded  in  getting  these  special 
rates  in  favor  of  their  competitors  abolished;  bnt  one  of  the  roads  renewed  the 
discriminatuig  reduction,  and  it  then  continued  until  within  3  months  of  the 
time  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  testimony,  although  it  was  then  abolished  again.  Mr. 
Dickinson  believes  that  the  only  way  in  which  such  dif&cuJties  and  injusticee  can 
be  avoided  is  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommission. 

(54a.) 
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9.  DitcrimiTiationa  in  N^iraaka. — Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk.  Netar..  detilares 
that  that  city  is  discriminated  against  by  the  railroails.  It  has  a  iwpnlation  of 
abuat  5,000,  while  Fremont,  the  nearest  lai^  town,  ha.s  a  poiiulation  of  abont 
10,000.  Norfolk  stands  practically  alone  in  a  territory  having  a  radius  of  75mUen. 
It  has  railroads  diverging  in  5  directions.  Norfolk  has  ktowti  very  slowly,  while 
Fremont  has  grown  Hteadily,  and  thia  fact  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  advantages 
given  to  Fremont  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  freight  rates.  Thus  Fremont  is 
cnven  a  through  rate  from  Chicago  and  Eastern  points  tbe  same  as  the  rate  to 
the  Missouri  River,  while  45  cents  per  hundred,  firstclass.isaddedt-o  the  Missouri 
Biver  ratefotBbipments  to  Norfolk.  So,  too.the  local  ratew,  especially  from  Sioux 
City  to  Norfolk,  are  higher  than  those  from  Sioni  City  to  many  other  pointfl. 
The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  flrsts^lass  freight  from  Sioux  City  to  Norfolk,  T.i 
miles,  is  13  cents;  from  Sioux  City  to  Alceatcr,  3.  Dak. ,  T7  miles,  7.79  cents;  from 
Lincoln  to  I^kota  City,  Nebr.,  78  milee,  6.41  cents;  from  Sioux  City  to  Beemer, 
Iowa,  1B8  miles,  Q.S4  cents.  The  witness  thinks  that  these  differences  in  rates  am 
Dot  justifiable  on  any  ground.  The  railways  claim  that  the  lower  rates  accorde<l 
to  fVemout  are  due  to  competition.  The  Nebraska  railroad  commissioners,  when 
appealed  to,  have  held  that  the  discriminations  complained  of  were  on  interstate 


Uiseiasip^i  River,  are  the  siune,  an  arrangement  which  takes  away  from  the 
nearer  points  their  advantage  of  location  in  selling  goods  to  the  Far  west.  This 
■rrangement  is  explainable  largely  by  the  competition  of  water  transportation 
from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Goods  are  sometimes  shipped 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  States  by  vessel.  There 
is  no  direct  transportation  by  water  from  Oalf  points  to  the  Pacific  co^.  llie 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  owns  tbe  Morgan  Line  of  steamships,  ran- 
ning  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  By  the  economy  or  water 
transportation  that  railroad  is  able  to  handle  65  per  cent  of  all  the  traffic  from 
tbs  East  to  Pacific  coast  points  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco,  and  to  dictate  rates 
upon  the  other  railroads  practically  as  far  north  as  Portland.     (307,  308. ) 

Mr.  KraoKL,  manufacturer,  of  Denver,  declares  that  there  two  very  manv  seri- 
ons  discriminations  in  rat«s  against  Colorado  points,  especially  as  compared  with 
Pacific  coast  points.  Up  to  1805,  for  example,  the  railroads  hauled  rails  from 
Chicago  through  Colorado  to  San  Francisco  for  00  cents  per  100,  while  the  Colorado 
Fnoland  Iron  Company  was  charged  |1. 60  for  a  haul  1,000  miles  shorter.  This 
discrimination  has  been  checked  by  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, that  the  rates  from  Pueblo  to  California  shall  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of 
the  rat^  from  Chicago.  The  witness  has  been  driven  ont  of  the  manufacture  of 
npfaolstering  goods  and  of  spring  beds  in  Denver  because  of  similar  differences. 
He  wished  to  manufacture  albums  in  Denver,  but  was  forced  to  locatein  Chicago 
because  the  freight  rate  on  books  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  was  81.75  per 
100  and  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  ^,  while  the  Denver  manufacturer  had  to 
pay  87  cents  freight  on  his  raw  material  from  Chicago  to  Denver.  So,  too.  the 
freight  rate  on  books  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  73  cents,  from  Denver  to  New 
York  $3.72.  Tbe  difference  in  rates  on  coal  oil  has  been  so  great  that  oil  has  some- 
times been  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Son  E'rancisco  and  back  again  to  Denver. 
(See  Standard  Oii  Company,  p.  62.) 

Other  discriminating  rates  mentioned  by  the  witness  are  as  follows;  Sugar  is 
carried  from  San  Francisco  to  Denver  at  73  cents;  to  Omaha  at  50  cents.  Boots 
and  shoes  are  carried  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  common  pointe  at  ^.0^  per  lUO; 
California  at  $1. SO  per  100.  If  a  jobber  in  Colorado  wishes  to  ship  boots  and  shoes 
to  California  he  must  pay  93,  mahiug  a  total  freight  rate  of  $5.05  from  Chicago 
to  California  in  this  way.  Cotton  piece  goods  under  commodity  rates  are  shipped 
ttom  Boston  to  the  Missonri  River  for  53  cents  per  100.  while  the  rate  from  the 
MisHonri  Biver  to  Denver  is  fi.'iri  for  a  haul  of  one-third  the  distance.  The  rate 
through  Denver  to  California  is  only  $1. 

It  appears  that  many  of  these  discriminations  referred  to  by  the  witness  arise 
from  special  commodity  rates  outside  of  the  regular  classification  rates;  bnt  even 
as  to  these  latter  rates  there  are  marked  differences.  On  first  and  second  class 
goods  the  transcontinental  rate  is  now  the  same  as  that  from  the  seaboard  to 
Denver.  On  the  other  clasem  the  tariffs  are,  respectively.  Denver,  $2,  Caiifomia, 
t2.a>;  Denver,  $1.75,  California,  $1.90;  $1.60  and  $1.50,  I1.40  and  $1.45,  $1.30  and 
$1.30. 

Mr.  Eindel  says,  further,  that  whereas  the  railroads  have  admitted  that  freight 
can  be  hauled  profitably  at  3}  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  Colorado  rates  are  as  high 
as  91  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
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The  enlanation  advanced  by  the  railways  regarding  the  lower  freight  rates  to 
the  Pacific  coast — that  they  are  neceflsary  on  acconnt  of  water  competition — ig,  Ur. 
Eindel  thinks,  only  pfu^  to  be  accepted.  This  would  not  justify  the  thron^h 
rate  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Paci&c  coast  of  only  50  cents  on  certain 
products,  on  which  the  rat«  is  75  cents  from  New  York.  Moreover,  there  are 
discriminations  in  favor  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  shipments  from  Eastern  points  as 
compared  with  Denver.  These  apparently  arise  largely  from  the  granting  of 
commodity  rates  on  certain  products  to  Salt  Lake  which  are  refnsed  to  Colorado. 
Thus  the  machinery  manof  actnred  at  Chicago  ia  shipped  to  Salt  Lake  at  the  same 
rate  as  to  Denver,  and  owing  to  the  difference  in  local  Tat«B  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
bayer  at  &rand  Junction,  Colo.,  to  secure  his  machinery  from  Salt  Lake  than  from 
Denver,  which  is  nearer.  The  third-class  rate  from  the  Missonri  Biver  to  Colo- 
rado on  ordinary  commodities  ia  80  cents,  to  Utah  common  points,  11.55;  bat  on 
oilcloth  and  linoleum,  for  example,  Utah  has  a  commodity  tariff  of  only  $1.09, 
the  same  articles  being  shipped  to  California  at  75  cents. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  wltneasthinkatheSonthern  Pacific  Railway  practically 
dictates  Calif  omia  rates  from  the  East,  and  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  rates 
di8CTiminat«  against  Colorado. 

The  effects  of  this  system,  Mr.  Eindel  declares,  have  heenlargelytodeetroytiie 
mannfac tares  of  Colorado,  and  to  a  considerableeztent  the  jobbing  buainess  also. 
Only  those  persons  are  soccessful  in  husinees  in  Colorado  who  secure  discrimi- 
nating rates  below  the  published  tarifFe.  The  witness  admits  that  he  himself 
obtains  such  rates  and  is  thus  able  to  continne  bnsinesa,  bat  deprecates  the  neces- 
sity of  thaa  violating  the  law.  He  believes  that  the  reason  why  the  Denver  Board 
of  Trade  has  not  only  raised  no  objection  to  the  discrimination  against  that  city, 
bat  itself  petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  exempt  Colorado 
from  the  provisions  of  the  long  and  short  haal  claase  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  is  that  that  body  is  composed  of  the  wealthier  manufacturera  and  dealers, 
practically  all  of  whom  receive  targe  rebates  from  the  railways.  There  are  a 
number  of  jobbing  houses  in  Denver  which  are  raising  no  complaints,  but  the 
witness  believes  it  is  for  this  same  reason.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discrimina- 
tions have  driven  a  great  many  jobbing  houses  out  of  business.  Especially  rep- 
resentatives of  large  Eaaternflrmshavewithdrawn  their  houses  to  Missonri  River 
points,  whence  they  ship  directly  to  California  retaU  stations.  The^  are  able  to 
do  this  profitably,  because  the  railways  permit  them  to  stop  off  their  cars  at  one 
station  after  another,  paying  through  freight  rates  to  the  last  station. 

—  --  ■-        of  Col    -' •   '^    -      '        ■        '        ■ 


The  manufactures  of  Colorado,  the  witness  believes,  have  been  largely  destroyed 
by  these  discriminations.  Thus  woolen  mills,  glass  mills,  and  a  larze  paper  mill 
have  been  driven  out.  Colorado  has  cheap  wool  and  coal,  and  should  be  able  to 
manufactnre  many  classes  of  goods.  In  tlie  case  of  the  paper  mill  referred  to,  the 
railways  lowered  the  freight  rate  on  paper  immediately  after  it  was  started  from 
more  than  $1  to  25  cents  per  hundredweight.  The  witness  quotes  Oen.  Irving 
Hale  to  the  effect  that  it  is  essentially  the  discriminating  freight  rates  whi<£ 
have  prevented  the  growth  of  Colorado  manufacturing  industry. 

The  witness  admite  that  the  smelting  industry  in  Colorado  is  in  a  proaperons 
condition,  and  makes  no  complaints  regarding  freight  rates.  He  attrumtes  this 
fact  largely  to  the  interest  wluch  the  officers  of  the  railroads  themselves  have  in 
mining  and  smelting  works.  It  is  true,  also,  that  a  cotton  factory  is  sacceBSfnlly 
operated  at  Denver,  cotton  being  hauled  from  Texas  at  fair  rat«s. 

On  being  (juestioned  as  to  the  motive  of  the  railways  in  thus  diacriminatdng 
against  the  mdustries  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Eindel  says  tnat  most  of  the  directors 
and  other  officers,  even  of  railways  having  their  termini  at  Denver,  live  in  New 
York  and  give  little  thought  to  the  prosperity  of  Colorado. 

The  witness  at  first  stated  tbat  unfavorable  freight  rates  had  largely  prevented 
the  ezpoitation  of  agricultural  productsfrom  Colorado.  He  afterwards  admitted, 
however,  that  large  quantities  of  flour,  cattle,  horses,  potatoes,  and  melons  are 
exported;  that  the  agricnltaral  prodnction  of  that  State  was  on  the  whole  iucreas- 
ii^,  and  that  the  State  in  any  case  has  to  import  certain  of  its  agricultural  prod- 
acts  from  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  Kindel  also  refers  to  alleged  discriminations  in  local  rates,  as  between 
Denver  and  Paeblo.  Shippers  of  the  latter  city  complain  tlmt  theyare  discrimi- 
nated against.  The  witoess  does  not  attach  much  weight  to  this  statement, 
though  ue  adjnits  that  sometimes  rates  from  Denver  are  adjusted  so  that  ^ods  can 
be  shipped  through  Pueblo  at  the  same  cost  as  if  shipped  directly  from  Pueblo. 

The  railroad  commission  which  formerly  existed  in  Colorado  was  abolished  in 
1898,  nnder  the  influence,  Mr.  Kindel  claims,  of  the  railways.  The  officers  of 
railroads  take  active  part  in  Colorado  politics  and  have  great  influence.   (351-244.) 
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1889  as  to  the  practice  of  the  PennsylTaiiia  Railroad  and  other  railroads  in  charg- 
inic  lower  rates,  even  60  percent  lower,  on  goods  carried  nnder  through  bills  of 
ladiiig  from  foreign  ports  than  on  domestic  trafB.c.  The  defendant  snlratantially 
admitted  the  facte,  and  the  commiaeion  ordered  the  discriminations  t«  cease,  hold- 
ing that  the  InterHtftte-commerce  law  applied  to  such  shipments.  This  decision 
wasnpheldbftheciTcuit  court  and  thecircnitcoTirt  of  appeals,  but  was  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  althongh  the  Chief  Justice  and  two 
other  joetices  dissented.  JnsticeEarlan,  in  bis  dissenting  (n)inion,Btated  that  the 
Tecords  showed  that  the  rates  on  certain  classes  of  goods  n-om  Liverpool  to  San 
Francisco  hy  way  of  New  Orleans  were  102  cents  per  hundred  ponnds,  while  the 
rates  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  over  the  same  railroads  were  388  and 
even  870  cents  per  hnndred.  Hr.  Reagan  thinks  that  Congress  should  legislate 
or  remedy  the  lack  of  power  in  this  direction. 

Hr.  Besgan  qnotes  from  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
above  referred  to.  to  the  effect  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  reflate 
is  strictly  limited  to  the  terriWry  of  the  United  States.  He  suggests,  without 
making  the  matter  entirely  clear,  that  the  decision  of  the  conrt  permitting 
through  freight  rates  on  imported  goods  at  rates  lower  than  the  domestic  rates 
involves  an  extension  of  the  power  of  the  court  outside  of  the  limits  of  tjie  United 
States.     (840. 849.) 

Hr.  Kelley, freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  VanlandinoHjui ,  freight  commisaioner  of  the  St.  Lonis  Traffic  Bnreau,  like- 
wise believe  that  injustice  is  done  by  allowing  lower  freight  rates  on  imported 
goods  than  on  domestic  ebipmente.  Rates  are  so  arranged  in  many  cases  that 
goods  can  be  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  Western  points  for  less  than  the  freight 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Kansas  City.  These  special  rates  are 
made  by  agreements  between  the  foreign  shipper, the  ocean  lino,  and  the  railway 
comitany ,  with  a  view  to  enabling  goods  to  be  shipped  which  would  otherwise  not 
be  shipped  at  all.     (187.  205.) 

Mr.  KiNDEL,  a  manufacturer  of  Denver,  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  goods  can 
be  brought  to  that  city  from  Liverpool  by  way  of  Glulf  ports  very  mncb  cheaper 
than  from  New  York  and  other  Eastern  points,  which  forces  bnyers  to  patron- 
ize the  foreign  product.     (360.) 

Mr.  Prouty  also  testifles  that  the  freight  rates  on  goods  imported  from  other 
countries  are  often  lower  than  those  on  domestic  goods.  Thus  the  rates  from 
Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  through  New  Orleans  on  many  articles  are  not  more 
than  one-half  the  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  San  f^ncisco.     (146, 151.) 

Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Bante  Fe,  declares  that  he  has  known 
instances  where  goods  have  been  carried  from  Hamburg  to  Denver  for  less  than 
the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  on  nnnece&sary  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can producers.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  rate  is  from  Hamburg  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  goods  going  entirely  by  water,  the  queetion  of  fair  rates  becomes  a  dif- 
ferent one.     (490,498.) 

V.  nXFORT  Aim  DOMBSTIC  ORAIN  AlTD  FLOUR  RATBS. 

A.  XziitBiiee  of  diffmsCM  in  r>tH. — Hr.  Enapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  refers  to  the  differences  in  freight  rates  between  grain  intended  for 
ezportBtion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  grain  intended  for  domestic  consumption  and 
flour  on  the  other,  and  Hr.pROOTY  describes  them  more  in  detaU.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  held  that  railways  are  bound  to  publish  schedule 
rates  in  the  case  of  export  traffic,  although  the  railways  have  objected  to  this 
position.  A  recent  investigation  showed  that  the  freight  on  wheat  from  Kansas 
City  to  Qalveston,  if  the  wheat  was  intended  for  domestic  use,  was  37  cents, 
while  the  rate  on  wheat  intended  for  exportation  was  10  cents.  From  the  His- 
sissippi  River  to  New  York  the  rate  on  domestic  wheat  was  20  or  21  cents,  on 
export  wheat  12  or  18  cents.  By;  similar  differences  between  the  rate  on  export 
wheat  and  that  on  flour  ground  in  this  country,  whether  intended  for  domestic 
or  export  use,  a  Chicago  miller,  for  example,  would  have  to  pay  about  31  cents 
per  100  ponnds  to  get  either  wheat  or  flour  to  New  York,  while  the  English 
miller  could  take  his  wheat  to  New  York  from  Chicago  for  13  cents.  The  freight 
rate  on  flour  in  some  instances  was  as  much  as  11  cents  more  than  that  on  wheat. 
Since  a  rate  of  profit  of  from  2  to  S  cents  per  100  ponnds  of  flour  is  regarded  as  a 
good  one,  ourndllers  could  not  grind  for  the  export  trade  against  such  a  discrimi- 
nation.    (184, 143, 14Q.) 
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THE   INDUBTEIAL  COMMISSION: — TRANSPOETATION. 


The  Interstate  Coinmerce  Commieeion  isened  an  order  on  Anipiat  T,  1809,  that 
the  diSerenL-e  beCweeu  export  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  rat«s  snould  not  exceed 
S  cents  per  lOO  pounds  and  declaring  that  public  policy  demanded  that  they 
Htiould  De  the  same.  The  railways  appear  to  have  conformed  in  part  to  tias 
order,  but  after  some  delay. 

Mr.  Vanlandinouam,  of  the  St.  Loaia  Traffic  Bureau,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  to  the  differences  in  effect  September  18, 1899:  From  SMt  St. 
Louis  the  rat«  on  domestic  grain  to  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore, 
except  on  com  and  com  products,  was  20  cents,  and  on  corn  and  com  products 
18  cents;  for  export  the  rate  oncom,wheat,barley,andryo  was  18i  cents.  From 
Chicago  the  domestic  rate  on  grain  and  products  was  IT  centa,  and  on  com  and 
com  products  IS  cents:  for  export  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  12i  cents;  oats. 
Hi  cents.  To  Philadelphia  the  rate  on  .domestic  gram  was  21  cents  from  ^ist 
St.  Louis;  corn  products,  19  cents;  export  com,  wheat, barley,  and  rye,  14  cents; 
oats,  16  cents;  from  Chicago,  domestic,  18  and  16;  export,  13  and  15.  To  New 
York,  domestic,  from  East  St.  Louis,  33  and  21;  export,  15  and  17;  from  Chicago, 
domestic,  20  and  18;  export,  14  and  16.  The  differences  on  shipments  toOolf 
ports  were  even  greater.     (195.) 

The  witness  also  submitted  the  following  table  showing  the  differences  in  rat«e 
on  flonr  and  wheat  existing  under  the  tariff  adopted  September  18, 1^  (195): 


„o„. 

Whimt. 

DlffBretiGe 
In  favor 
oTvrbeat. 

From  East  St.  Ixmle,  whan  troro  beyond,  to— 

"1 

"  13( 

! 

A 

'""■> 

These  differences  Mr.  Vanlandingham  considers  excessiPe,  but  he  donbta  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiHSion  to  control  export  rates. 

Mr.  Inoa-IXS,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Kailroad.  testifying  on  October  16, 
1899,  speaks  of  a  recent  reduction  of  the  difference  between  rates  on  wheat  and 
flour,  but  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  so  much  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
Interistate  Commerce  Commissiou  as  of  the  increase  of  rates  on  wheat  by  agree- 
mente  among  railways,  made  possible  by  the  exceedingly  large  demand  for 
transportation.     (800,  301.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  agrainmerchantof  Milwaukee,  testifying  in  November,  1890,  says 
that  changes  were  made  in  the  freight  rates  on  grain  and  flour  November  1. 
Both  were  advanced,  but  the  rate  on  grain  was  advanced  the  more,  so  that  the 
difference  between  export  grain  and  flour  rat^s  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to 
the  seaboard  is  only  2  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  there  is  the  same  difference  between  rates  on  export 
grain  and  domestic  grain.  Nevertheless,  millsrs  at  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  are 
still  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  through  export  rates 
from  the  Mississippi  River  and  father  western  points  to  New  York  are  consider- 
ably less  than  the  domestic  rate  on  grain  to  Chjcago  or  Milwaukee  plus  the  rate 
on  the  manufactured  product  to  the  seaboard.  The  witness  presented  a  table 
showing  that  it  would  cost  from  4  to  7  cents  per  lOO  less  to  send  wheat  from 
Columbus,  Nebr.,  Sioux  City,  and  other  Iowa  points  to  New  York  than  to  send 
the  same  wheat  to  Chicago  and  the  flour  made  therefrom  to  New  York.  Another 
table  shows  that  it  would  cost  from  i  to  SJ-  cents  less  to  send  grain  from  these 
same  points  to  New  York  for  export  than  for  domestic  use.  Milling-in-transit 
rates  are  not  granted  on  crain  for  export  purposes.     (422-425. ) 

Mr.  Saoer,  secretary  ot  the  Northern  Milfing  Company  of  Chic^o,  confirms 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bacon  as  to  the  existing  differences  in  the  freight  rates  on 
flour  and  srain.  The  differences  are  much  less  than  those  which  formerly 
existed.  Nevertheless,  the  Chicago  miller  has  to  pay  the  local  rate  of  about  5 
cents  per  100  on  grain  from  the  Mississipm  River  to  Chicago,  and  in  addition  mnst 
pay  2  cents  per  LOO  more  on  flour  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  than  the  export 
rate  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  uie  aeaboard,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  from  Chicago.     (446,  447.) 

Mr.  Evans,  umOlerof  Indiaiia^  .  ... 
rates  from  Chicago  to  the  seabtmrd  s 
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for  grain  tuid  33  cente  for  grain  prodncte,  and  from  tiie  MisBiHsippi  River  20  cents 
and  24  centa,  reai>ectlvely.  Even  with  the  discrimination  between  grain  and 
grain  products  thna  rodncod  the  effect  upon  flour  and  com  milla  in  the  int«rior 
citiee  is  still  serious.  The  witness  enbinitted  a  table  showing  that  the  cost  ot 
delivering  com,  at  an  original  price  of  30  cents  per  hOBhel,  In  New  York  for 
export  pnrpoeeB  wonld  be  76.07  cents  per  100  pounds.  If  the  com  be  ground  in 
Indianapolia, paying  a  milling  privilege  of  IJ  cents  per  100  pounds  and  uie  higher 
freight  rate  on  milwd  products,  it  would  cost  79.07  cents  to  deliver  it  in  New 
York.    («5,486.) 

Hr.  O-ALIAOBER  states  that  there  had  been  for  months  up  to  November,  1890,  a 
gradoall)' increasing  discrimination  between  wheat  for  ejcport  and  flour  for 
export.  He  believes  that  it  was  at  one  time  8  oents.before  thai  5  cents,  and  before 
that  8  cents.  In  the  tariff  dated  November  1 ,  1B99,  the  rate  on  floor  for  export 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  is  37  cents,  to  Philadelphia  25  cents,  and  to  Baltimore 
34  cents;  on  wheat  for  export  the  rate  to  New  York  is  30  cente,  to  Philadelphia 
19  cents,  and  to  Baltimore  18i  cents.  Though  the  railroads  claim  that  the  commis- 
sion lias  no  anthority  to  make  such  orders  at  will,  they  have  issued  a  tariff  which 
complies  with  its  order,  so  far  as  rates  from  Chicago  are  concerned.  The  exjwrt 
rat«  from  Chicago  is  now  only  3  cents  higher  on  nour  than  on  wheat.  The  dis- 
crimination in  other  parts  of  the  conntry,  including  St.  Jjonis,  is  as  great  M 
before.  The  new  Chic^o  rat«  was  made  on  November  1,  at  a  time  when  rates 
generally  were  advanced!  The  rate  on  flour  was  not  reduced,  but  the  discrimi- 
nation was  reduced  by  advancing  the  rate  on  wheat.    (539, 540.) 

B.  Bfltet  at  ^Senaam  on  Anminn  miUen. — Mr.  Barbv,  secretary  of  the  Hillers' 
National  Association,  is  fullest  in  his  description  of  the  effects  of  these  discrimi- 
nating rates  on  American  millers.  His  testimony  wiis  given  before  the  change 
of  rates  in  November. 

The  millers'  association  was  organized  in  187S,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  litigation  concerning  patents  and  saving  expense  in  that  regard.  Since 
1890  it  has  acted  in  other  directions  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  urging  pure- 
food  laws,  considering  tariff  ineftHnree,et«.,  and  it  is  now  active  in  opposing  these 
discriminations.  It  has  not  songht  to  influence  prices,  and  can  never  do  so,  since 
the  interests  associated  are  so  diverse.  The  organization  is  afBliated  with  various 
State  organizations  of  millers.  It  has  a  membership  in  34  States,  its  members 
having  120,000  barrels  daily  capacity.  In  certain  European  countries  the  organi- 
zations of  millers  include  even  a  larger  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try and  are  more  effective.     (240-248.) 

Mr.  Barry  calls  attention  to  the  great  i 
country  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  widely  sc 
The  capacity  of  the  mills  of  the  country  is  excessive,  w^ich  renders  the  export 
trade  of  even  greater  importance  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  Competition  has 
driven  millers  to  increase  the  size  of  their  plants  in  order  to  reduce  cost,  so  thftt 
it  is  estimated  that  the  millscould  in  90  days  make  intofiourevery  bushel  of  wheat 
raised  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Barry  further  says  that  up  to  within  two  years  there  have  been  practic^ly 
the  same  freight  rates  on  flonr  and  wheat  for  both  domestic  and  exi»ort  nse.  The 
growing  disjMirity  has  come  about  by  the  decrease  in  the  export  rates  on  wheat, 
tite  flonr  rate  remaining  practically  the  same.  The  witness  cited  as  one  instance 
thefactthattheexport  rateon  flonr  from  Missonri  River  points  bv  way  of  Chicago 
has  been  341  cents  to  the  seaboard;  the  export  rat«  on  wheat  only  12  cents.  The 
effect  of  this  discrimination  must  be  serions  apon  the  milling  industry.  Although 
the  exportation  of  wheat  has  beenlargerdunng  1899  than  during  1898,  theamount 
of  Sour  exporl«d  from  Minneapolis  during  the  month  of  September,  1899,  was 
803  610  barrels,  as  compared  with  485,534  in  September,  1898.  Exprtation  from 
Duinthforthesamemonthshasbeen  79,396  barrels  andlTS.lSS  barrels, respectively, 
showing  a  net  decrease  of  93,830.  The  most  serious  effect  is  likely  to  oe  on  the 
small  millers.  They  can  not  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  the  large  l^unneapolis  and 
other  mills,  and  these,  if  exclnded  from  foreign  markets,  will  sell  their  surplus 

KDduct  in  competition  with  the  amal!  mills.  The  wltnenB  quoted  a  letter  from  a 
mdon  dealer  which  declares  that  the  discrimination  against  flour  is  undoubtedly 
injuring  the  American  t^ade  andisa  fine  thing  for  the  English  miller,  iiaving  the 
some  effect  as  if  the  English  Government  should  place  a  duty  of  perhaps  6  cents 

Sr  100  pounds  on  flour.  It  is  often  difBcult  for  American  millers  to  dispose  of 
sir  by-prodncta  satisfactorily,  and  though  bran  can  now  be  packed  in  very  con- 
densed form  for  transportation,  the  low  export  rate  on  wheat  prevents  a  good 
foreign  market  for  American  bran.     (240-343,  340.) 
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iir.  Vanlajoinobah  thinks  tiitit  If  the  present  diBcriminationiB  continue  flonr 
'11  be  very  largely  prevented.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  increased 
ddly  thim  grain  shipments  dorinK  the  past  four  years,  and  were  even 
than  in  1S»1,  as  shown  by  the  following  table:    (304,  206.) 


Year. 

Wheat, 

Ploar. 

HI 

BamJi. 

]S,31S,H8 

The  effect  of  this  discrimination,  if  continued,  Hr,  Saoeb  declares,  mnst  be 
ultimately  to  destroy  the  American  industry  of  milling  for  export.  At  present 
the  reputation  of  American  brands  prevents  them  from  being  entirely  shut  out 
from  the  foreign  market.  But  when  foreign  cODfiomers  find  that  millers  on  their 
own  side  can  Furnish  them  with  flour  made  from  the  best  American  wheat  at  a 
lower  price,  the  American  trade  will  be  lost.  The  foreign  millers  have  cheaper 
labor  and  the  cost  of  their  plants  is  less.     The  American  export  trade  in  flour  bas 

gown  steadily  and  has  been  very  large,  but  the  mill  in  which  the  witness  is 
terested,  at  any  rate,  has  never  done  so  little  export  business  as  during  1899. 
The  fact  that  of&cial  statistics  show  that  the  exporii  of  flour  for  the  flrst  9  months 
of  1899  was  somewhat  greater  than  for  the  flrst  V  months  of  1898  is  explained  by 
the  existence  of  many  contracts  made  in  1898  which  had  to  be  flUed  in  the  spring 
of  1699,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  export  flour  went  to  the  sea- 
board m  the  fall  of  1808,  but  was  not  shipped  until  1809.  The  niillera  of  the 
country  think  that  Congress  should  come  to  their  aid  in  protecting  the  American 
indastry,  especially  for  tbe  sake  of  American  labor.     (447,  448, 453.) 

Hr.  Gallaohes  states  that  our  flour  export  trade  has  rapidly  diminished  since 
February,  1899.  The  St.  Louis  miller  has  to  pay  what  is  practically  an  export 
duty  of  7  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  about  15  cents  a  barrel,  on  nis  flour.  This  the 
American  miller  can  not  afford  to  do;  his  profit  is  not  so  great.  The  American 
miller  is  under  some  natural  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  foreign  miller 


J  from  the  sea.  The  milliag-in-transit  privilege  sometimes  modifies  this 
vantage,  but  does  not  overcome  it.  and  this  privilege  does  not  exist  gen- 
erally, but  only  in  certain  territories.     (539,545,646.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says,  further,  that  Bt.  Lonis  has  manufactured  soft-wheat  flour 
for  export  for  50  years  or  more.  When  the  crop  fails  in  the  district  from  which 
the  St.  Louifl  mUls  are  accustomed  to  boy,  they  have  to  go  to  Indiana,  or  even  to 
Ohio  or  to  Chicago,  for  wheat.  The  mills  of  St.  Louis  and  its  suburban  towns 
have  a  capacity  of  over  37,000  barrels  per  day,  and  employ  1 ,100  men  exclusively 
engaged  m  that  business,  besides  truck  drivers,  men  working  in  the  mills,  etc. 
The  consumption  of  wheat  is  much  larger  in  St.  Looia  than  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Evaks  says  that  the  result  of  the  discriminations  which  have  existed  dur- 
ing 1899  has  been  to  diveri:  trade  very  largely  from  American  mills  and  to  favor 
foreign  mills,  both  as  regards  com  products  and  as  regards  flour.  The  witness 
quoted  from  variona  letters  from  dealers  in  English  cities  and  in  Amsterdam  refer- 
ring to  the  impossibility  of  Rclling  American  products  in  competition  with  the 
existing  low  prices  of  the  foreign  mills.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
I»ast  20  years  when  the  mills  have  been  so  largely  shut  down  or  running  on  half 
time.  Tlds  means  a  loss  to  many  classes  of  people,  especially  to  the  employees 
of  the  mills.  On  the  other  band,  the  witness  has  DOen  told  that  the  Englisb  mills 
are  running  at  a  rate  never  before  known.     (437.) 

C.  Are  lower  export  ratsi  jnitdfiablsl — A^rmative. — Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  it  la  justifiable  to  char^  lower  freight  rates 
on  goods  intended  for  exportation  than  on  those  for  domestic  use.  This  practice 
benefits  the  producer,  notably  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  sought  to  force  the  large 
surplus  production  of  com  and  wheat  down  the  months  of  the  inhabitants  of  l£e 
United  States,  who  are  all  sufficiently  supplied,  the_price  would  be  materially  cut 
down.  In  the  foreign  market  grain  can  be  sold  onl^  if  the  price  is  made  low  euongh 
to  compete  with  the  products  of  Argentina,  Russia,  and  Hnngary.     (ICB.) 

Mr.  KEIJ.EV  agrees  with  Mr.  Neall  in  justifying  the  lower  rates  on  goods  intended 
for  export  than  on  other  goods.     (1S8. 
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Ur.  OxuAirA,T,  president  of  tlieNew  York  Central,  also  thinks  that  low  export 
rates  are  neceBsar;  to  meet  foreign  competition,  and  that  the  ability  to  dispose  of 
mrplns  prodacts,  especially  of  grain,  in  this  way  is  a  great  advantage  to  Ameri- 
can producers.  If  uie  railways  were  compelled  to  muie  domestic  rates  as  low  as 
those  frequently  neceseary  for  export,  they  woiild  have  to  go  out  of  the  export 
bofliiiess.  But  the  proportion  of  the  export  bnsinese  ia  enormoiiB.  About  80  per 
cent  of  the  provisions  uupped  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard  go  abroad,  and  orac- 
tic^y  all  of  tha  grain.  JAt.  Callaway  does  not  admit  that  the  railways  nanl 
export  goods  at  a  loss.  No  intelligent  man  would  take  traffic  which  did  not  pay 
a  reasonable  pro&t.  Bat  the  entire  balk  of  a  raUway's  bosinees  mnstbe  avenged 
in  calculating  profit.  Thns  the  New  York  Central  carries  about  16,000  freight 
cars  pet  day.  If  the  number  were  reduced  to  10,000  at  the  same  rates  the  lail- 
road  probably  conld  not  live.  The  margin,  however,  on  export  traflBc  is  often 
exceedingly  small.     (232-284.) 

Mr.  Spenceb,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  states  the  argument  in  favor 
of  permitting  lower  export  rates  in  very  much  the  same  terms.  If  the  domestic 
rate  itself  is  reasonable,  all  things  considered,  no  one  is  harmed  by  making  a 
Special  export  rate,  necessary  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets.  The  only 
possible  harm  would  come  to  the  railway  in  case  it  made  the  rate  too  low.  The 
recent  competition  of  transportation  by  way  of  the  Golf  has  compelled  the  redac- 
tioQ  of  rates  from  Chicago  and  St.  Lools  to  the  Eastern  seaboard,  although  the 
effect  of  tliis  competition  has  probably  been  exaggerated.     (376,281.) 

Hr.  Fish,  of  tKe  Illinois  Central,  says  the  practice  of  the  railways  i; 


ways  most  either  lose  the  business  entirely,  and  AJnerican  producers  lose  foreign 
markets,  or  special  rates  must  be  made.  In  the  oase  of  the  Itlinoia  Central, 
although  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  is  local,  most  of  the  grain  hauled 
to  New  Orleans  ia  for  export.  The  export  bosiuess  also  is  done  more  economically 
than  the  local  bnsiness.  Shipments  are  made  by  train  loads,  and  the  cars  are 
unloaded  very  promptly,  whereas  in  the  case  of  local  shipments  they  are  often 
dehiyed  several  days.     (336, 887, ) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  considers  that  it  ia 
proper  to  make  a  lower  rate  on  grain  for  expwt,  just  as  manufacturing  concerns 
or  minus  sell  their  surplus  at  lower  rates  than  they  charge  to  their  regular  cus- 
tomers. A  low  export  rate  on  grain  enables  the  sarplna  crop  to  be  got  rid  of, 
meets  foreign  competition  which  does  not  have  to  be  met  in  local  traffic,  and  is  on 
the  whole  tne  best  policy  for  the  country  at  large.  Besides,  the  export  trafSc  is 
verv  large  in  volume ;  Kith  export  grain  and  export  flour  can  be  moved  in  heavy 
carloads,  and  so  can  be  moved  with  fully  as  much  profit  to  the  railroad  as  other 
freight  in  smaller  volume.     (663.) 

Mr.  Snvdacker,  a  grain  merchant  of  Chicago,  thinks  also  that  it  is  just  and 
desirable  to  make  freight  rates  for  export  grain  such  as  toenable  American  grain 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  He  believes  it  to  be  a  serious  offense  to  divert; 
grain  to  domestic  consumption  when  it  has  been  billed  for  exportation  at  a  lower 
rate.    {898.) 

Mr.  Blancrard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  presents  a 
Bimilar  line  of  argument  in  favor  of  lower  export  rates.  He  thinks  that  such 
special  rates  are  justifiable,  not  only  as  regards  Rrain,  but  also  as  regards  flour 
cattle,  meat  products,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mucn  other  exported  merchandise 
Lower  rates  ore  often  necessary  to  meet  foreign  competition,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  domestic  rates,  if  reasonable  in  themselves,  should  be  reduced  on 
account  of  the  rednctiona  in  export  rates,  especially  since  a  reduction  of  domestic 
through  rates  carries  with  it  many  intermediate  rates.  The  present  practice 
helps  all  of  tbe  producing  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Blanchard  adds  that  the  competition  of  Canadian  carriers  for  Ajnerican 
grain  often  makes  it  necessary  to  reduce  rates  on  export  shipmente,  a  similar 
redaction  not  being  necessary  on  domestic  shipmente. 

This  witness  points  out  further  that  a  considerable  amount  of  g^raln  and  similar 
products  goes  abroad  on  through  bUls  of  lading  from  inland  pointe  to  foreign 
ports.  It  m^  be  greatly  to  the  national  advantage  to  make  sncn  through  rates. 
On  account  of  the  frequent  changes  in  ocean  rates,  a  through  rate  which  is  disad- 
vantageous to  a  port  at  one  time  may  very  soon  become  beneficial  to  it.  (628, 
6290 

Mr.  Gallaoher  thinks  that  the  roads  are  justified  in  making  the  rates  on  grain 
and  fiour  for  export  lower  than  the  rates  on  the  same  things  for  domestic  use. 

t&ia.} 
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Negative. — Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion,  says  that 
although  the  railways  have  assigned  as  a  jusldficatioit  for  Bach  discriminations 
the  neceenity  of  meeting  uompetitian  in  markets  abroad,  investigation  by  the 
commission  showed  that  this  claim  was  not  justified,  but  that  the  diRcriminations 
had  been  due  to  competition  among  the  railways  at  home.  The  American  farmer 
therefore  received  no  benefit,  the  foreign  consumer  reaping  the  entire  advantage. 

These  discriminatione  are  partly  defended  on  the  score  of  wat«r  competition; 
for  example,  by  way  of  Montreal.  How  far  the  railways  succeed  in  reconping 
themselves  by  Huchlowrateecannotbeestimated.  Thefixed charges mnstl>e^ia 
in  any  case,  and  the  additional  cost  of  handling  an  increased  amount  of  business 
can  not  be  e)<timated  by  itself.  The  low  ra1«  from  Kansa.<4  City  to  Qalveston  was 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  ocean  rate  from  there  to  Liverpool  was  higher 
than  from  Now  York.  The  commission,  at  any  rate,  ordered  that  the  rate  on 
flonr  or  on  grain  for  domestic  use  should  not  exceed  the  export  grain  rate  by  over 
Scents.     (140,147.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  thinks  lower  exi>ort  rates  in  themselves  advantageous  to 
farmers,  bat  declares  that  grain  is  bought  up  by  railroads  and  elevators  and  run 
out  of  tlio  country  liy  the  train  load,  taking  advantage  of  a  rate,  often  Becret, 
which  the  farmer  gets  nothing  out  of.     (540,  541 . ) 

Mr.  Vanlandingham,  freight  commissioner  of  IJte St.  LonisTrafBcBurean,  con- 
siders that  at  some  periods  a  lower  export  rate  is  doubtless  necessary  to  secnre 
foreign  markets  against  competition  of  other  countries.  The  railways  are  some- 
times unable  to  make  the  domestic  rates  as  low  as  the  export  rates  which  are 
necessary.  But  this  has  not  been  true  during  189H  and  1899,  since  our  grain  would 
have  gone  abroad  to  as  great  an  extent  in  any  case.     (195.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Kailway, 
does  not  think  that  lower  rates  on  impori*d  or  exported  articles  than  on  domeabc 
traffic  are  usually  justifiable.  The  recent  low  rates  on  export  traffic  have  been 
caused  by  exces-sive  competition  among  American  carriers,  and  not  by  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  foreign  competition.  There  must  be  some  elasticity  in  the  rates 
on  mannfactnred  goods,  since  we  are  only  beginning  to  extend  our  foreign  markets 
largely.  America  can  produce  cereals  as  cheaply  as  any  country,  and  there  is  no 
need  for  low  eijKjrt  rates  on  them.     (400. ) 

Mr.  Barry  does  not  think  that  the  exceedingly  low  export  rates  on  wheat  are 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  American  products  to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  He 
thinks  the  cost  of  transportation  in  this  country  tends  to  determine  the  Liverpool 

Sice  of  wheat,  rather  tlian  that  that  price  determines  the  transportation  charges, 
e  admits  that  the  Liverpool  price  of  grain  largely  determines  the  American 
price.  He  insists,  however,  that  there  is  demand  for  American  wheat  regardless 
of  the  competition  of  other  coantries,  on  account  of  its  superior  quality,  and 
especially  that  American  fionr  has  a  preference  among  foreign  consumers.  It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  grain  producer  to  sell  his  product  as 
far  as  possible  to  American  mills,  since  the  foreign  demand  for  American  fiour  ia 
Rt«adier  than  that  fur  wheat  and  wonld  tend  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wheat. 
(247-251.) 
Mr.  Bacon  does  not  consider  lower  rates  on  export  shipments  of  grain  justi- 


fiable. They  have  never  been  considered  net^eseary  until  within  the  rast  two 
years.  They  are  not  epsential  to  hold  Enropean  markets.  The  price  in  Liverpool 
Is  only  one  of  many  elements  in  fixing  prices  to  American  producers.    Even  if 


n  flonr  and  grain  be  made  the  same,  the  existence  of  an  export  rate  lower 
than  the  domestic  rat«  wonld  at  least  injure  millers  on  our  eastern  seaboard. 
(424,425.) 

D.  Are  lower  rat«i  on  min  than  on  flour  jnitiflalilel — Affirmalive. — Mr.  Cali^waT, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  flour  will  l)car  a  higher  freight 
rate  than  grain.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  considerable  profit  in  hauling  fionr  at 
present  rates  (October,  IWM)).  The  competition  iavery  keen,  eroeciallysince  the 
'■  SiK>  Line''  wa.s  built  from  Minneapolis  directly  to  tide  water.  Water  competition 
also  keejiB  rates  on  flour  down.  The  witneiis  believes  that  his  own  road  haa 
coniplie^l  with  any  finding  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  have 
made  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  railways  to  foster  traffic,  andif  it 
be  found  that  American  fiour  industries  are  being  repressed  by  raU  rates,  the 
rates  will  be  reduced.  But  the  millers  continue  to  ship  at  present  rates  and  are 
making  money.     (2;!3.338.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Panl,  thinks  that  the  interrtate- 
commerce  act  does  not  apply  toexportbueinesB.  The  lower  rates  which  are  often 
made  on  wheat  as  compared  with  flour  are  partly  explainable,  in  his  opinion,  by 
the  fact  that  water  comi>etition  is  specially  strong  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and 
water  carriers  are  not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act.    At  the  same  tine 
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the  rooent  epeciaUj  low  export  rates  on  wheat  were  due  eBsentially  to  the  contest 
for  anpremacy  between  the  rarions  tmnk  lines.  The  witness  dues  not  believe  that 
the  ownership  of  terminal  facilities  by  railway  officers  has  bad  anything  to  do 
with  it.  A  fnrtherjostiticationfor  lower  rates  on  grain  maybe  fonnd  in  the  fact 
that  a  heavier  load  of  grain  can  be  shipped  in  a,  car  than  is  usually  shipped  of 
flonr.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bird  sees  no  reason  why,  other  conditions  oeing  equal, 
wheat  grown  in  the  Northwestern  States  should  be  carried  for  export  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  that  'Qie  foreign  miller  can  compete  with  our  own  millers  in  grinding 
American  wheat.    <478,474.> 

In  explraation  of  the  fact  that  the  diSeronce  between  the  rates  on  export  grain 
andonflonrisgreaterfromtheMiBsissippi  River  points  to  the  seaboard  than  from 
Chicago,  and  greater  than  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Bird  stated  that  the  Western  roads  conid  not  reduce  their  throngh 
rates  withont  the  cooperation  of  the  Eastern  roads,  especially,  apparently,  of 
those  which  mn  directly  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  coast.     (477.) 

Hr.  Tdckeb,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  says  that  transpot- 
tation  rates  are  really  based  on  value,  bulk,  and  risk.  The  terminal  expense  is 
another  element  to  be  considered  in  determininK  the  rates.  The  manufactured 
article  ehonld  always  be  charged  more  than  the  raw  material,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
(Mt  lefls  weight  in  proportion  to  bnlk.  Export  flour  is  sent  from  Minn^polis  in 
carloads  aboat  two-thirds  as  large,  he  thinks,  as  carloads  of  wheat.  He  is  not 
clear  whether  the  railroads  may  not  be  in  part  responsible  for  this  by  fnmishing 
smaller  cars  for  flour  than  for  wheat.  It  is  a  matter  of  evidence  that  the  export 
flonr  is  worth  juat  abont  as  much  as  wheat;  but  the  witness  queries  whether  this 
may  not  result  from  nsing  a  poor  wheat  for  exi>ort  flour.  Tlie  witness  does  not 
believe  that  the  railroads  are  themselves  owners  of  wheat,  and  therefore  discrimi- 
nate against  American  flonr.  He  does  not  think  that  such  a  thing  conld  long 
continue  withont  its  being  known  to  those  not  in  it.     <5<t8,  564.) 

Mr.  BLAMCHAJtD  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  differences  Iwtween  rates  on  wheat 
and  Sonr  are  entirely  new  developments  or  have  long  been  in  existence.  He 
ftrlinVa  that  sncb  differences  are  justifiable.  He  has,  indeed,  heretofore  heard  of 
complainta  made  by  grain  shippers  on  the  ground  that  the  railwayscarry  a  barrel 
of  flonr  weighing  S16  pounds  at  the  same  rate  as  200  pounds  of  wheat  (presuma- 
bly on  domestic  shipments).  He  thinks  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  carrying 
companies  to  pat  the  two  articles  on  the  same  footing  wherever  practicable.  He 
snggeststhatthe  lake  vessels  are  able  to  handle  wheat  ranch  more  ecoaomicall^ 
titan  floor,  and  that  the  railroads  are  compelled  to  meet  their  rates.  He  thinks  it 
is  also  cheaper  for  the  railways  themselves  to  handle  bnlk  grain  than  flour.  The 
loads  are  heavier. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  further  that  the  railways,  at  least  at  New  York,  by  con- 
tract with  the  New  York  Prodnce  Exchange,  deliver  bulk  grain  in  canal  boats  or 
otherwise  at  the  ocean  vessels  themeelves,  ini'ltiding  storage,  without  extra 
charge,  and  apparently  this  is  not  the  case  with  flour.  It  is  not  trne,  as  is  some- 
times  contended,  that  there  is  a  charge  uf  8  cents  per  100  pounds  for  this  trans- 
fer of  grain,  and  that  the  fact  that  railway  ofQcers  are  interested  in  the  transfer 
bnsiness  at  New  York  accounts  for  their  preference  for  grain.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  differential  by  which  the  freight  charge  on  grain  by  way  of  New  York 
is  3  cents  higher  than  by  way  of  Baltimoreor  other  Southemportswa.-^  made  more 
tiian  20  years  ago,  and  entirely  independently  of  any  consideration  as  to  theexact 
cost  of  transfer  facilities  at  New  York.  The  witness  implies  that  the  cost  of  the 
transfer  is  often  more  Utan  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  says  that  the  Erie 
Batlroad  formerly  fonnd  it  necessary  to  restrict  somewhat  the  options  given  to 
■idppers  as  to  tbe  namerons  points  abont  New  York  Harbor  to  which  grain  conld 
be  delivered  without  special  charge.    {672,  673.) 

Negative.— Hx.  Barry  says  that  the  various  argnments  presented  by  the  railway 
companies  in  justification  of  tbe  differences  between  the  rates  on  flonr  and  wheat 
are  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  railroads  can  handle  flonr  as  cheaply  as 
wheat.  Cars  can  be  loaded  to  the  full  weight  capacity  with  export  flour,  since 
the  bags  in  which  the  export  shipments  are  always  made  can  be  piled  up  nearly 
to  tbe  roof,  especially  at  tbe  ends  of  the  car.  Cars  are  never  more  than  half  fll  led 
with  wheat,  nnce  the  jester  weight  of  wheat  would  break  down  the  running 
gear.  The  average  weight  of  flour  shipments  may  be  less  per  car,  but  this  is 
because  the  railways  have  seen  flt  to  fonush  largely  small,  old-fashioned  cars  for 
fionr  shipments. 

The  argnment  that  wheat  can  be  secured  abundantly  at  the  times  when  it  is 
most  needed  for  transportation  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  largest 
demand  for  wheat  transportation  is  immediately  after  harvest,  and  that  the  rail- 
ways are  often  onaUe  to  secure  return  shipments  sufficient  to  fill  the  large  number 
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of  cars  then  used.  The  ahipmenta  of  flonr  are  qiiite  Hteady  throughout  the  year 
and  can  be  cotrnted  upon. 

The  real  reason,  Mr.  Barry  thinks,  why  favoringmteB  have  been  made  on Bn>OTt 
vheat  shipmenta  rather  than  on  flour  Bhipmente  ia  that  the  railways  have  oetai 
largely  interested  in  elevators  and  have  foond  it  to  their  interest  to  secnre  a  for- 
eign market  for  their  prodnct.  Moreover,  the  small  number  of  important  wheat 
exporters  and  the  large  bosinees  which  each  controls  enables  these  to  a  consider- 
able degree  to  dictate  to  the  railways.  Headmitsthat  these  large  firms,  of  which 
there  are  practically  only  five  inChicago,  are  often  able  to  fnmish  full  train  loads 
of  wheat  lor  shipment,  which  is  more  than  the  mlUerBcan  do.  Mr.  Barry  believes 
that  some  of  these  large  export  dealers  have  discrimtnating  rat**  lower  than  those 
published. and  it  ia  possible  there  may  be  discriminations  between  the  different 
large  dealers  themselves.    See  on  this  point  p.  79.     (241-244,249.) 

Mr.  VanixAndinoham  does  not  admit  the  claim  of  the  railways  that  these  differ- 
ences in  charges  are  justified  by  the  greater  cost  of  handling  honr.  As  much  of 
flonr  for  export  is  shipped  in  a  car  as  of  wheat.  The  shipper  in  each  case  loads 
the  car,  while  the  ra^way  company  usually  loads  the  flonr  on  the  steamer,  and 
at  some  of  the  Golf  and  south  Atlantic  ports  also  pays  the  elevator  charges  for 
loading  the  wheat  on  the  steamer.  Flour  for  domestic  use  is  hauled  at  the  same 
rate  as  grain,  although  cars  are  not  loaded  to  their  fall  capacity.  Mr.  Vanland- 
ingham  thinks  that  the  real  basis  for  the  difference  on  export  shipments  is  that 
the  railroads  can  get  lai^e  quantities  of  wheat  at  almost  any  time  when  they  hap- 
pen to  have  empty  cars  to  go  Bast,  and  that  this  is  cot  tme  of  flonr.  There  are 
only  about  twenty  firms  engaged  in  the  export  grain  bnsiness,  and  these  oft«n 
have  large  stocks  on  hand.  The  millers  are  distributed  over  a  large  territory, 
and  there  are,  perhaps,  5,000  firms.  The  matter  of  by-products  does  not  justify 
higher  rates  on  flour,  since  the  miller  in  Europe  gets  better  prices  for  his  by-prod- 
ncts  than  the  American  miller.     (204,205.) 

Mr.  Bacok  does  not  think  that  the  difference  between  the  rates  on  flour  and 
grain  ts  Justifiable.  There  never  was  any  such  difference  until  very  recently, 
when  export  rates  have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  as  regards  wheat,  but 
have  not  been  applied  to  flour.  Before  this  chai^:e  about  equal  quantities  of 
American  wheat  and  fionr  went  abroad,  but  American  millers  have  smce  been  at 
a  disadvantage.    (434.) 

Even  a  difference  of  2  cents  per  100  xwunds  in  favor  of  grain  as  compared  with 
milled  products,  according  to  Mr.  Evans,  is  a  serious  injury  co  domestic  millers. 
and  the  witness  thinks  that  it  is  not  justified  by  any  of  the  arguments  presented 
by  the  railways.  It  hasnot  been  shown  that  it  costsmore  to  handle  flour.  There 
is  a  considerable  loss  in  quantity  in  shipping  ungroond  wheat.  Cars  can  be 
loaded  as  heavily  with  fionr  as  with  grain.  The  witness  has  found  that  16  cars 
tijcen  oonsecntively  from  the  books  of  his  mill  have  averaged  a  weight  of  68,iK)o 
pounds  to  the  car.  Numerous  railway  officers  have  told  the  witness  personally 
that  they  did  not  approve  of  the  discrimination.  Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Iionis  railroads, 
in  a  letter  to  the  witness,  has  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the  reduction  in  the 
wheat  rate  which  cansed  this  discrimination.  The  discrimination  has  been  in 
existence  only  since  February  1,  1809,  and  no  new  reaaons  have  come  into  exist- 
ence since  that  time  for  maintaining  it.     (4B5-488.) 

Mr.  Saqkr  also  denies  that  there  is  any  jostiflcation  for  the  difference  in  ratos 
betweengrainand  flour.  Millerscau  load  80,000  ponndsof  export  flonr  on  a  60,000- 
-tound  car,  although  the  custom  in  the  domesticlrade  has  been  to  put  150  barrels.— 
ovimewhat  lessthanthetotalcapacity— inacar.  The  millers  loao  the  flour  them- 
selves. The  witness  thinks  that  the  probable  explanation  of  the  difference  in 
char^  is  that  certain  ofScers  of  the  railroads  are  interested  in  elevators  and  other 
terminal  facilities  for  handling  wheat.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  raUroad  stock- 
holders to  give  the  millers  favorable  rates.  The  millH  hecome  centers  of  itopula- 
tion,  and  give  the  railroads  business  in  hauling  Tnilling  supplies  as  well  as  haul- 
ing the  goods  used  by  the  operatives.     (449,  450.) 

Mr.  Qali^ohkb  says  the  millers  are  ready  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  demand 
of  the  railroads  in  respect  to  the  loading  of  cars,  out  they  claim  that  the  largest 
and  best  cars  are  furnished  for  shipping  wheat  and  older  and  smaller  cars  for 
shipping  flour.  If  proper  equipment  is  furnished  the  millers  will  famish  carloads 
of  nonr  of  any  size  that  the  railroads  desire.  Mr.  Oallagher  states,  however,  that 
when  railroads  are  specially  desirous  of  business  they  can  get  train  loads  of  grain 
more  readily  than  they  can  get  train  loads  of  floor,  and  this  leads  to  special  cuts. 
(540,  541. J 

Mr.  Gallaoher  argues  that  the  railroads  themselves  can  not  afford  to  destroy 
the  export  boslDeBS  of  the  American  mills  because  of  the  large  incidental  traffic 
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which  milla  ffive  the  railroads.  He  estimates  the  amonat  of  freight,  In  the  shape 
of  coal,  Inmber,  machinery,  bags,  cooperage,  and  other  suppliee  for  which  the 
mills  are  responsible,  at  68,000  tons  more  tfitui  the  unTinnl  exports  of  grain.  On 
a  large  part  of  this  material  the  riulroads  receive  high  rates  or  freight.  Pnrther, 
boththia  tratSc  and  the  mill  freights  of  grain  andflonr  come  r^nlarlyto  the 
railroads  throaghoat  the  year.     (MS.) 

Hr.  Neall,  a  shipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  some  higher 
charge  on  flour  shipments  than  on  grain  shipments  is  jnstifled  by  the  greater  ease 
of  handling  the  grain  through  elevators,  etc.  But  he  has  estimated  rather  care- 
fully that  tne  dinerence  should  not  exceied  2  or  8  cents  per  hundred,  whereas  the 
actoal  difference  in  freight  rates  has  been  at  times  as  high  as  7i  cents.  A  differ- 
ence of  3  or  3|  cents,  moreover,  is  all  that  the  traf&c  will  stand.  The  by-prodncts 
of  the  miller  should  enable  him  to  pay  that  much  more  on  his  flour.  "Hie  witness 
believes  that  at  present  competition  is  keeping  the  margin  between  wheat  and 
flour  down  to  about  the  figure  named.     (10^166.) 

Ocean  freight  rates  on /lour  and  ickeat. — Hr.  NK&LLalso  points  ont  that  B  lower 
ocean  freight  rate  on  grain  than  on  flonr  is  jnstified.  It  costs  about  8  cents  per 
ton  to  load  grain  npon  a  ship  and  37^  cenU  to  load  flonr.  A  ton  of  grain  will 
stow  in  about  50  cnbic  feet,  while  flO  to  65  cubic  feet  is  required  for  flour  on 
account  of  the  use  of  bags. 

Some  higher  charge  npon  oats  than  npon  wheat  is  jnatifiable  in  ocean  transpor- 
tation on  account  or  the  necessity  of  tramping  down  the  oats.  Floor  bears  the 
lowest  rat«  among  mill  producta  on  acconnt  of  its  condensed  weight.     (164-168.) 

Hr.  Barry  does  not  think  that  the  difference  between  the  ocean  freight  rates 
on  floor  and  wheat  la  any  element  in  the  present  difScnlty  rM^arding  export  flonr 
shipments.  Some  difference  in  ocean  tr^isportation  is  jnstinable  by  the  greater 
cost  of  handling  and  carrying  flour.    The  flour  shipments  are  not  usually  made 


D  thronffh  rates  to  foreign  markets,  bat  the  rates  of  ocean  transportation  varr 
ireqnenuy,  and  the  price  of  the  American  prodnct  in  Europe  is  changed  accord- 
ingly. Tne  witness  thinks  that  the  ocean  steamships  seldom  have  any  dU&onlty 
in  securing  fnll  loads  of  flonrpromptiy.     (244,3*5,349,251.) 

Mr.  Gaixaoher  says  that  the  dinerence  between  the  ocean  rates  on  grain  and 
Sonr  may  sometimes  mn  as  high  as  5  cents,  though  if  there  is  no  grain  available, 
and  flour  can  be  got,  the  flour  may  be  taken  low.  As  a  general  thing  he  thinks 
the  difference  would  range  from  1  to  3  cents.     (586.) 

B.  MillittB-in-tmult  riitM. — Hr.  Babry  states  that  the  railways  usually  make 
it  apractice  in  sections  of  the  country  where  milling  is  a  prominent  indosCry  to 
haal  grain  on  through  rates  from  West  to  East,  allowing  it  to  be  stopped  off  and 
milled  at  any  point  between  by  payment  of  an  additional  rate  of  about  S  cents, 
simply  to  cover  the  cost  of  stopping  and  unloading  and  loading  the  car.  Small 
millers  as  well  as  large  ones  have  the  advantage  of  this  practice  where  it  exists 
at  all.     (348.) 

Hr.  Oallaqhrb  statee  that  milllng-in-transit  rates  do  not  exist  generallv,  bnt 
only  in  certain  territories.  There  are  no  such  rates  which  are  of  great  value  to 
St.  Loais.  Wheat  can  be  shipped  from  western  Kansas  and  stopped  for  milling 
anywhere.  This  wheat,  however,  is  hard  wheat  and  is  not  saitable  for  the  St. 
Louis  mills,  which  are  almost  exclusively  soft-wheat  roills.  The  Minneapolis 
mills  profit  largely  by  the  milling-in-transit  privilege.  Their  wheat  generaUy 
comes  from  the  North  and  the  West.  One  cent  per  100  is  the  general  charge  for 
millingin  transit.     (546.) 

Hr.  BooKWALTER  states  that  grain  from  the  Weit  can  be  Stopped  at  any  station 
on  the  roads  mnning  into  Kansas  City,  such  as  Topeka,  ground,  and  forwarded, 
for  instance,  to  New  York  without  any  charge  above  the  through  rate  from  the 
original  point.  But  if  the  grain  is  billed  to  Kansas  City,  although  it  is  never 
removed  from  the  car,  an  additional  charge  of  from  1  cent  to  7  cents  per  100  is 
imposed.    This  places  Kaiisas  City  at  a  fatal  disadvantage.    (571.) 

VI.  GRAIN  XLEVATOKB  Ain>  OKAIS  BTTTINa. 

A  Allagad  monimaly  of  •lavatoi  ownan.— Ur.  Oartbb,  8  commission  merchant, 
states  that  the  nulroad  i>eople  have  boilt  large  elevators  in  Chicago,  and  formerly 
hod  them  managed  by  men  who  were  simply  managers  of  the  elevators  and  cns- 
todians  of  other  people's  property.  Now  each  of  these  elevators  has  been  tnmed 
over  to  some  one  lai^e  concern,  which  undoubtedly  has  the  use  of  it  at  a  merely 
nominal  rent,  while  any  other  grain  shipper  or  receiver  must  pay  three-fonrths 
of  a  cent  for  having  grain  handled  throagh  the  elevator  and  held  10  days.  Hr. 
Carter  does  not  think  that  any  of  the  pablic  elevators  are  now  managed  by  men 
who  are  not  engaged  in  the  grain  bumaeea.    Efforts  have  been  made  to  correct 
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this  evil  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  also  to  pnt  greater  eat^gattris 
by  legislation  abont  the  handling  of  public  property.  Elections  in  the  bc^rd  <d 
trade  have  turned  upon  this  issae,  and  the  board  has  never  failed  to  elect  officers 
who  have  stood  for  tho  handling  of  public  property  by  disinterested  partiefl.  But 
the  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  have  not  yet  sncceeded,  Asarule.a 
single  operator,  to  nhoni  the  terminal  facilities  of  a  road  lu  Chic^o  have  been 
turned  over,  controls  the  grain  business  along  that  line  of  road  and  does  no  con- 
edderable  buMness  en  any  other  line.     (583,  5^.) 

Mr.  Oreeley,  a  couimission  merchant  of  Chicago,  declares  tiiat  the  original 
purpose  of  the  public  warehouses  was  that  they  should  be  simply  custodians  of 
gram  for  the  public.  After  tho  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  the  railroads, 
in  order  to  cover  up  the  granting  of  rebates,  saw  fit  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  owners  of  public  elevators  by  which  favora  could  be  granted  in  an  indirect 
manner  to  thetu  anil  to  others,  and  this  led  the  warehoosemen  to  become  de^re 
in  grain.  At  least  75  jier  cent  of  the  grain  in  public  elevators  Booner  or  later 
becomes  the  property  of  the  warehousemen.  The  charges  to  private  persona  for 
handling  and  storing  grain  are  excessive.  The  transfer  charge  is  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  per  bnahel,  and  the  stortwe  charge  three-fnurtha  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for 
the  first  10  days  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  for  each  succeeding  10  days.  The 
witness  understands  that  certain  transfer  elevators  connected  with  Eastern  rail- 
road lines  receive  from  railroad  companies  ^1.50  per  car  for  tranafeiring  grain 
and  make  a  profit,  while  the  charge  to  shippers  is  about  $13  per  car.  The  owners 
of  a  warehouse  avoid  this  high  storage  and  transfer  charge,  having  to  pay  only 
the  actual  cost,  which  is  mncu  less.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  capital  mvestea 
by  them  in  the  elevators  is  usually  practically  nothing,  since  they  are  "presented 
with  the  elevators  by  the  railroad  companies."  Owing  to  these  advantages  the 
warehousemen  can  pay  more  for  grain  than  others  and  consequently  secure  the 
largest  proportion  of  it.  One  result  of  this  practice  is  that  the  large  elevator 
companies  are  driving  the  small  country  elevators  and  grain  merchants  oat  of 
business.  Sooner  or  later  this  process  will  be  completed,  and  the  one  buyer  will 
fix  the  price  to  the  producer.     (S70-377.) 

Mr.  DousHAN,  a  grain  ship^r,  says  that  in  earlier  days  most  gmin  was  con- 
signed to  Chicago  from  the  West  and  reshipped  there,  without  uirough  rates. 
Soon  after  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  it  became  the  custom  for  ele- 
vator proprietors  at  Cliicago  to  become  grain  buyers  in  that  city  and  also  along 
the  railroads.  These  elevators  arrange  to  secure  through  rates  on  grain  from  tiie 
MisBisaippi  Kiver  to  New  York.  Apparently,  they  are  sometimea  allowed  a  cer- 
tain amount  by  the  railways  for  transferring  the  grain  in  the  elevators.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  elevators  in  Chicu^  are  now  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  railroads,  and  the  witness  ia  inclined  to  think  that  the  railroads 
should  consider  elevator  charges  as  a  part  of  their  through  rates. 

Itwaa  also  formerly  the  custom  that  the  elevator  owners  acted  simply  as  agents, 
their  elevators  bein^  public  storehouses.  But  at  present  the  owners  of  elevates 
bny  most  of  the  grain.  Thef  act  that  they  char^three-fourthsofacent  per  bushel 
to  those  using  tho  elevator,  which  apparently  is  more  than  the  actual  cost  war- 
ranto, gives  them  an  advantage  over  other  buyers.  The  country  buyer  of  grain, 
who  ia  frequently  a  merchant,  sella  to  the  elevator  company:  or  the  comptuiy 
itself  often  has  elevators  along  the  road  and  buys  directly.  The  witness  implies 
that  in  many  cases  there  ia  practically  only  one  such  general  buyer  on  apariJcuIaT 
line  of  railroad,  although  he  refers  al.so  to  the  fact  that  insome  cases  country  grain 
merchants  receive  daily  oSers  from  5  to  SSdiSerent  dealers.  He  thinks  that  small 
concerns  can  handle  grain  business  more  economically  than  large  ones,    (354-356.) 

Mr.  Clark,  secretary  of  the  Grainers' National  Association,  disapproveaof  the 
practice  of  the  elevator  owners  in  hoying  grain  themselves.  The  Dlinois  Grainers' 
Association,  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  commission  men  and  country  gr^ 
ahipi>erB,  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  law  permitting  public  warehousemen 
to  i)uy  grain,  as  against  the  best  interests  of  the  trade.  Most  of  the  public  ele- 
vators in  Chicago  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  although  operat«d  by  individa^s. 
(434.) 

Mr.  Webster  points  out  that  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ulinois  in 
1H1)7  permitting  public  warehousemen  to  buy  grain,  was  passed  after  very  free 
discussion  in  that  body  and  in  the  preaa.  The  vote  showed  a  very  large  majority 
in  its  favor  in  each  bouse,  and  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  law  in  1899  was  defeated 
by  an  even  more  decisive  vote.     (400.) 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  alleged  control  of  the  barley  trade  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour,  Mr.  Greeley  said  that  although  Mr.  Armour  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  market,  otiier  elevators  also  hold  l^ge  quantities  of 
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faarley.  (880.)  Mr.  Connselman  declarea  that  the  claim  that  Mr.  Armour  con- 
trols the  Darley  trade  is  ridioTiloTis.  The  witnees  himseU  handles  eight  or  nine 
tnillioQ  bushels  of  barley  a  year.     (800.) 

B.  IntereitorrsilwaTiliLeleTalori. — Mr.  Barrt,  secretary  of  the  Millers' National 
Association,  thinks  that  a,  large  proportian  of  the  elevators,  not  merely  in  the 
cdties.  bnt  along  the  railway  lines,  are  cortrolled  by  railways  or  their  officers. 
These  elevators  doubtless  have  a  considerable  effect  in  controlling  the  prices  of 
grain  to  the  fanners.  Millers  are  not  especially  injnred  by  them,  since  tne  small 
millers  bny  grain  largely  at  the  mill  from  the  farmers,  and  the  large  mills  nsnally 
have  elevators  of  their  own.     (250.) 

Mr.  BooKW ALTER  says  that  eight  railroad  systems  control  the  groin-prodacing 
territory,  and  everv  one  of  these  systems  is  going  into  the  grain  onsiness  as  fast 
ae  it  can.  When  tne  business  has  been  brouKht  into  the  hands  of  eight  roads, 
with  atorase  capacity  enough  to  take  care  of  the  crop,  the  local  dealer  will  have 
togooutofbuBinesa  entirely,  unless  Rome  remedy  can  be  found  Mr  Bookwalter 
can  not  say  that  the  grain  is  dealt  in  directly  by  the  railroads  but  certain  per- 
sons can  handle  it  on  these  roads  when  nobody  else  can  He  thinltH  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  condition  in  which  a  trust  will  absolutely  control  the 
handling,  and  thereby  the  price,  of  grain.  He  would  require  the  railroads  to 
attend  strictly  to  the  railroad  business  and  go  out  of  the  grain  busiiie»s  and  any 
other;  that  is  the  only  remedy.     (578. ) 

Mr.  Qallaqher  does  not  consider  that  companies  chartered  to  operate  rail- 
roads should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  grain  business.  He  believes  that  owner- 
shipof  elevators  by  railroads  inevitably  resultNin  the  control  of  the  gi'ain  business 
1^  the  railroads,  in  the  destruction  of  all  competition,  and  in  the  CGtablishment 
of  a  monopoly.  Wherever  the  road  controls  the  business  one  finds  little  eleva- 
tors abandoned  and  run  down.  This  shows  the  destruction  of  competition. 
Where  competition  disappears  the  price  of  grain  to  iiie  farmer  is  certain  to  go 
down.     (545.) 

Mr.  BooKW ALTER  States  that  the  Union  Pacific  has  an  elevator  in  Kansas  City. 
The  Burlington  has  none  at  present,  bnt  it  is  understood  that  it  is  going  to  baild 
one.  Mr.  Counselman,  who  operates  on  the  Rock  Island,  and  Mr,  Richardson, 
who  operates  on  the  Santa  Fe,  have  elevators  in  Kansas  City.  The  Peavey  Ele- 
vator Company  of  Minneapolis  operates  on  the  Union  Pacific,  west  of  Kansas 
City,  and  is  building  a  line  of  elevators.  It  tries,  firRt.  to  buy  out  the  local  man 
at  a  station,  if  he  ^Tillsell;if  not,  it  builds  an  elevator  beside  liini.  There  are  two 
nnblic  elevators  in  Kansas  City,  with  a  capacity  ot  400, OuO  to  1,000,000  bushels. 
The  total  elevator  capacity  in  Kansas  City  is  abont  6,000,000.  The  understanding 
is  that  the  elevators  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  though  they  are  operated  by 
private  parties.  Mr.  Bookwalter  does  not  think  that  the  railroads  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  go  into  the  grain  business  or  any  other  business,     (573-575.) 

Mr.SNYDACKER  says  that  his  firm  leases  elevators  along  the  line  of  the  railways, 
and  has  one  leased  in  Chicago.     (397. ) 

Mr.  Webster  says  that  Armour  &  Co.  own  practically  no  elevatorn  along  the 
lines  of  the  railways,  although  they  own  all  of  those  which  they  operate  in  Chi- 
cago except  three,  which  are  leased  at  a  high  rental.  Mr.  Armour  is  interested 
in  various  railroads,  but  receives  no  advantages  from  them  in  transportation 
latee  or  otherwise.     (413,416.) 

0.  Treight  dliorlniiKtloiu  and  kUovanoB)  in  favor  of  ■lBTatDr*.-~Hr.  Vanlandinq- 
BAX,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  says  that  on  each  of  the  lead- 
ing railways  from  grain-producing  sections  to  Chicago,  allowances,  ranging  from 
one-half  to  11  cents  per  bushel,  are  madeon  grain  to  one  or  two  favored  firms  having 
a  large  number  of  local  grain  elevators,  nominally  as  compensation  for  gathering 
the  grain,  loading  it,  and  shipping  it  at  times  when  the  railways  can  most  con- 
veniently care  for  it.  The  favored  elevators  are  thus  enabled  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  grain.  The  average  profit  in  handling  grain  is  less  than  li  cents  per  bushel, 
and  smaller  buyers  can  thus  easily  be  driven  out  of  business.  Mr.  Connselman, 
who  controls  one  such  system  of  elevators,  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  his  warehouses  were  paying  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
bnshel  more  than  the  market  prices  for  August  com  ut  the  Mississippi  River,  being 
able  to  make  aprofit  by  80  doing.  The  small  shipper  being  driven  out  of  businesa 
the  large  dealer  is  in  a  position  to  depress  the  price  of  grain  to  the  producer, 
although  the  witness  thinks  that  the  prices  can  not  be  lowered  much  below  the 
amount  of  this  allowance  without  calling  in  new  buyers  or  enabling  the  iarmer  to 
ship  directly. 

Many  of  these  systems  of  elevators,  especially  those  at  terminal  points,  are 
owned  by  railways  themselves,  or  by  their  officers,  but  the  allowances  are  jnet  as 
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likely  to  be  granted  to  distinct  companies.  The  practice  deBcribed  does  not,  Mr. 
VanlondinghtuD  thinks,  prevail  at  St.  Lonis  or  npon  the  railroads  reaching  that 
city,  but  he  believes  that  it  is  general  on  the  Chicago  railroads.    (198-200.) 

Mr.  Qrkeley  is  inclined  to  tliink  that  every  one  of  these  pnblic  warehoosemen 
in  ChicaKO  receiver  special  freight  rates  and  coiiai derations,  and  that  they  are 
also  notified  in  advance  of  changes  to  be  made  in  rates,  so  getting  an  advantage 
over  their  competitors, 

Mr.  Greeley  says  fnrther  that  the  Eaet«rn  railroads  have  arranged  ivith  cer- 
tain favored  elevator  men  to  transfer  grain  from  Western  cars  to  Eastern  cars, 
flatting  the  transfer  honses  owned  by  tne  railroad  in  the  charge  of  these  favored 
ndlviduale.  Theee  persons  are  themselves  grain  dealers  and  competitors  of  the 
men  whose  prodncta  they  handle,  which  gives  them  an  unjust  advantage. 
(370,  377.) 

Mr.  DousMAK  declarea  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  elevator  bosiness 
has  been  largely  centralized  in  a  few  companies  is  the  discriminations  in 
their  favor  by  the  railroads.  In  one  instance  bronght  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  1H90,  it  was  shown  that 
regular  buyers  of  fprain  along  Western  railroads  had  found  themselves  forced  to 
seU  to  certain  individnals,  and  this  was  due  to  the  receipt  of  a  rebate  of  5  cents 
per  100  by  these  favored  individuals.  The  matter  was  not  pushed  to  a  final  deci- 
sion, because  Mr.  Connaelman.  the  head  of  the  elevator  system  on  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  declared  that  he  could  not  testify  without  inciiminating  himself. 
(364-856.) 

Mr.  BooKW ALTER  believes  that  the  large  elevators  get  favors  from  the  rail- 
roads which  enable  them  to  pay  more  for  grain  than  others  can  ^ay,  and  to  drive 
others  out  of  bosiness.  For  instance,  two  days  before  his  testimony  there  was 
bid  for  No.  3  com,  Chicago  t«rms,  on  track  at  Humboldt,  120  miles  from  Kansas 
City,  261  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago  is  17^  cents,  or  Q.8  cents  a  bushel;  that 
would  make  the  com  cost  3S.8  cents  at  Chicago,  if  the  tariff  rate  were  paid.  The 
best  corn  was  worth  that  day  in  Chicago  38j  cents.    The  Peavey  Elevator  Com- 

Cy,  of  Minueapolia,  which  is  getting  control  of  the  grain  busineea  on  the  Union 
mc  west  of  Kansas  Cit?,  offered  one-fourth  of  a  cent  more  for  com  along  the 
Union  PaciBc  road  a  tew  days  before  Mr.  Bookwalter's  testimony  than  the 
Kansas  City  price  on  the  same  day,  less  the  freight  to  Kansas  City.  Again,  in 
testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  year  or  two  ago,  it  was 
stated  by  an  elevator  man  that  the  railroad  company  paid  nim  aa  much  as  4  cents 
per  100  for  numing  grain  through  the  house,  as  an  elevator  charge.  This  was 
really  a  drawback  on  the  freight  and  would  give  him  the  absolute  control  of 
the  bnsineas  on  that  road.    (574-577. ) 

Mr.  Cabtek  has  no  doubt  that  the  large  dealers  in  grain  who  control  the  bnsineas 
along  several  roads  cent«riug  in  Chicago  have  lover  freight  rates  than  the  ordi- 
nary buyer.  He  believes  that  one  reason  why  the  roads  would  wish  to  concentrate 
business  in  the  hands  of  one  man  is  that  rebates  can  be  paid  to  one  and  kept 
secret;  if  they  were  paid  to  a  dozen,  the  secret  could  not  be  kept.  He  instances  a 
man  who  has  done  business  with  a  line  of  road  for  not  more  than  a  year,  and  so 
has  not  had  opportunity  to  become  established  and  make  friends  there,  and  yet  is 
getting  perhaps  nine-tenljis  of  the  grain  that  comes  in  over  that  rocid.  He  had 
done  a  grain  bosineBB  of  a  general  character  in  yearsjiast,  and  had  shown  no  great 
ability.  He  does  not  now  do  any  considerable  business  except  on  the  one  line 
which  he  has  a  connection  with.  If  his  very  large  basiness  there  were  due  to  his 
great  akUl  this  would  have  shown  itself  in  former  years  and  would  nowshowitself 
in  other  districts.  This  particular  man  in  not  interested,  Mr,  Carter  thinks,  in  the 
road  which  he  is  connected  with;  but  he  suggests  that  an  arrangemeut  could 
easily  be  made  by  wliich  half  a  dozen  silent  partners  could  enjoy  the  profits. 
(683,  684.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  the  great  elevator 
owners  undoubtedly  receive  advantages  from  the  railways.  As  evidence  he  snb^ 
mits  an  instance  in  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company,  which 
is  understood  to  be  controlled  largely  ty  P.  D.  Armour.  Postal  cards  sent  out  by 
this  company  to  Kinbrae,Minn.,ana  Flandrean.S.  Dak. .offered  prices  for  wheat 
at  Milwaukee  ranging,  if  full  freight  rates  were  paid  by  the  buyer,  from  0.95  cent 
to  S^  cents  more  ttian  the  price  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  on  the  particular  day. 
Similarly,  the  price  offered  for  oats,  freight  rates  counted,  would  m^e  the  cost 
at  Milwankee  from  one-sixth  to  nearly  one-half  cent  more  than  the  price  at  Mil- 
waukee, oats  always  being  handled  on  a  small  margin.  The  inference  is  that  the 
buyer  must  receive  some  advantage  in  freight  rates.  Mr.  Armour  is  alsoa  director 
in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  which  extends  from  the  points 
named  to  MUwankee.    The  ownership  of  elevators  by  the  buyer  can  not  explain 
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thiA  difference  in  price.  Elevatore  are  lately  need  bnt  little  for  atorinft  grain,  and, 
moreover,  tbe  prwrietora  wonld  have  as  mach  advantage  from  buying  grain  at 
Hilwankee  at  market  rates  and  storing  it  in  their  own  elevators  as  in  baying  it 
at  other  points. 

Such  mscriminating  rat«s  are  nsnally  made  wherever  there  ia  competition, 
whether  it  be  between  different  marketing  points  or  simply  between  different 
raUroada. 

Generally  roeaking  diacriminations  are  etill  frequent,  althongh  they  are  con- 
fined to  a  smaUer  nomber of  beneficiaries  than  formerly.  The  wibteee  has  heard  of 
instanced  where  rebates  have  been  paid  by  railway  officials  in  carrency  and  witlk- 
ont  any  receipts.  Some  grain  ehippera  eecnre  advantages  by  paying  what  are 
known  aa  oroportional  rates  on  shipments  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  with  the 
nnderstan^sg  that  the  grain  is  to  be  forwarded  for  export  pnrpoeeB.  There  is 
nothing  to  compel  the  grain  actually  to  be  forwarded,  and  an  advantage  is 
obtained  in  this  way.  'rbereia,infact,ageneral  impression  that  elevator  owners 
at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  receive  advaut^es. 

I^e  St.  Paul  road  owns  all  the  elevators  at  its  Milwankse  terminals,  bnt  leasee 
most  of  them  to  the  HUwaokee  Elevator  Company  and  one  to  P.  E^ob  &  Co. 
(437-429.) 

Hr.  Qallaoher  does  not  think  that  low  freight  rates  on  grain,  made  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  roads  actually  make  them,  are  of  any  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
The  reason  is,  however,  that  the  low  export  rates  are  obtained  only  by  particular 
peraone.  If  everybody  had  the  low  rate  it  would  be  better  for  the  farmer.  He 
gives  an  instance  of  a  large  mill  which  contracted  with  the  railroads  to  shin 
17,000  bags  of  flour,  400  to  a  car,  at  a  rate  of  a  cents.  "  They  slapped  in  one  (5 
these  midnight  tariffs,  published  the  tariff,  and  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  just 
aeqnick  as  be  filled  the  contract."     (543,544.) 

Hr.  Gallagher  admits  tliat  the  price  of  grain  to  the  farmer  may  occasionally  be 
raised  by  meana  of  cute  in  freight  rates,  when  there  are  conipeting  lines  of  rail- 
road ana  also  competition  in  the  buying  of  grain  on  that  account.     (541.) 

D.  Oaasral  (opUnadoa  «f  bniinsM  by  •Isvatm  owner*. — The  witnesses  representing  the 
great  elevator  companies  reply  generally  to  the  complaints  agamat  them  by 
explaining  the  reasons  why  tne  warehonsemen  have  become  grain  bnyers,  the 
cansea  of  their  anccess,  and  the  sonrces  of  complaints. 

Mr.  WsBeTEB,  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  says  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  centnrr  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee  became  the  primary 
markets  for  the  rapidly  developing  grain  production  of  the  West«m  and  North- 
western States.  Tbese  Westeni  States  have  increased  their  prodnction  until  10 
of  them  produce  from  55  to  67  per  cent  of  the  grain  crops  of  the  country.  But 
meantime  the  development  of  railroads,  of  lake  transportation,  of  local  mills, 
and  of  other  cities  has  diverted  mnch  of  the  grain  trade  from  Chicago,  as  is 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  receipts  at  that  point  as  compared  with  flie  total 
prodnction.  Minneapolis,  through  its  flonr  mills,  has  become  the  greatest  pri- 
mary wheat  market  in  the  world,  although  it  does  not  handle  as  mnch  grain, 
aside  from  that  turned  into  flour,  as  Chicago.  Duluth  ia  second  to  Minneapolis. 
Chicago  comes  next,  while  the  wheat  receipta  of  Kansas  City  are  almost  equal  to 
those  of  Chicago.  There  are  a  great  many  other  widely  separated  markets  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  elsewhere.  Grain  no  longer  seeks  a  market  at  Chicago; 
Chicago  markets  must  seek  the  grain. 

Immense  elevators  had  been  bnilt  to  accommodate  the  great  quantities  of  grain 
which  formerly  sought  Chicago.  Owing  to  the  changes  juat  mentioned  much  of 
this  elevator  space  would  have  become  idle  if  the  proprietors  had  not  determined 
to  bny  grain  uiemaelves  and  thus  bring  it  to  Chicago  for  handling  and  storage. 
They  were  able  to  do  this  to  better  advantage  than  commission  merchants  for 
varioos  reasons.  The  value  of  the  grain  could  be  increased  by  cleaning.  The 
proprietors  conld  include  the  storage  charges  in  the  cost  to  them  of  the  grain, 
especially  since  they  were  enabled  to  use  space  which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  idle.  By  doing  buaineBS  on  a  large  scale,  including  storage,  filling  of 
orders,  and  shipping  of  cai^oes,  the  elevator  ownera  could  afford  to  pay  bigner 

S rices  to  farmers  than  commisaion  men.  Moreover,  the  elevator  men  sell  largely 
or  export  trade  and  have  facilities  for  choosing  the  best  markets  and  securing 
the  moat  favorable  ocean  rates.  In  fact,  their  advantage  over  the  small  dealer 
is  simply  that  which  comes  le^timately  to  any  person  in  any  line  of  buainess 
who  supplies  himself  directly  with  needed  applitmces,  raw  materials,  etc.,  avoid- 
ing the  payment  of  profits  to  other  persons. 

Mr.  WBBeTER  declares  that  he  knows  of  no  discriminations  in  freight  rates  in 
iavor  of  elevator  owners.    The  published  rate  obtains  m  all  cases.    There  is  a 
diflcrimlnation  in  favor  of  points  on  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  tii& 
665a— IB 6 
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fact  that  grain  can  be  shipped  to  the  seaboard  on  throngh  billa  of  ladinK  at  leas 
than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  from  the  point  to  Chicago  and  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard,  an  arrangement  which  is  not  made  as  nf^da  points  between  the 

Uississippi  River  and  Chicago.     (41S.) 

It  is  trne  that  many  of  the  pnblic  elevators  have  fonnd  it  to  their  advantage  to 
become  private  elevators,  especially  becanse  the  use  of  machinery  for  cleaning 
grain  is  prohibited  in  public  elevators;  bnt  the  nee  of  ench  machinery  is  advan- 
tageons  to  the  prodncer,  as  was  shown  after  an  exhaustive  judicial  investigatiim 
as  to  a  similar  practice  in  Kansas  City.    Nothwitbstanding  the  advantages  of 

Erivate  elevators,  there  are,  according  to  a  detailed  list  of  warehoasee  snbmitted 
y  the  witness,  public  elevators  in  Chicago  having  a  capacity  of  28,600,000 
bnshels,  the  private  elevators  having  almc«t  exactly  the  same  capacity.  The 
legislatare  of  Ulinoia,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  1S70,  has  passed 
laws  regulating  public  warehouses,  especially  Ruch  as  mix  grain  together  so  that 
that  owned  by  different  persons  can  not  be  dixtingniiihed.  Licenses  must  be 
obtained  and  bonds  given,  while  the  grain  is  carefully  inspected.  The  public 
elevators  of  Chicago  nandle  about  26  per  cent  of  the  grain  received  at  that  ciU-. 

It  is  doubtless  tme  that  the  commission  merchants  who  formerly  handled  the 
rrain  passing  through  Chicago  have  found  their  business  taken  away  largely  by 
ttie  purchase  of  grain  by  elevatoni,  and  they  naturally  feel  bitter.  But  the  system 
Is  much  more  economical  and  advantageous  to  the  erain  producer  than  that 
which  formerly  existed.  Besides,  the  competition  of  other  cities  would  have 
taken  away  the  buainesa  of  these  merchants  in  any  caae.  Moreover,  they  can 
move  elsewhere  to  carry  on  business,  and  the  elevators  can  not  be  moved.  The 
purchase  of  grain  by  elevators  has  also,  Mr.  Webster  thinks,  become  Qiecommon 
practice  at  other  grain  cities  besides  Chicago.    (100-411.  J 

Mr.  CouNSBUiAN,  a  grain-shipping  mercliant  of  Chicago,  declares  that  the 
practice  of  the  elevators  in  buying  grain  is  a  matter  of  recent  growth.  For- 
merly the  railroads  had  a  local  rate  on  grain  from  the  West  to  Chicago  and 
another  local  rate  to  Eastern  points  from  Oucago.  Commission  merchants  then 
handled  grain  on  commission  and  stored  it  in  thepublic  elevators,  and  the  elevator 
owners  felt  no  necessity  for  buying  grain.  The  railroads  then  introduced  a 
through  rate  from  Western  points  to  the  seaboard  less  than  the  sum  of  the  Jwo 
local  rates.  The  Eastern  jfrain  buyer  could  therefore  afford  to  go  into  the  Western 
region  and  buy  grain,  paying  more  for  it  than  conldbe  paid  if  it  wore  brought  to 
Chicago  on  the  local  rate  and  afterwards  shipped  from  there.  So,  too,  the  grain 
boyers  in  Minneapolis  and  the  Northwestern  points  were  able  to  pay  more  tor 
grain  in  northern  Iowa  and  adjacent  regions,  snipping  it  by  water  fnan  Dnluth, 
The  elevator  companies  at  Chicago  were  accordingly  forced  to  buy  grain  to  mo- 
tect  their  own  intereste  and  to  keep  Chicago  in  the  front  as  agrain  market.  The 
commission  merchants  who  were  unable  to  comi>eto  with  the  large  elevator  con- 
cerns have  been  those  who  complained  concerning  the  elevators.  The  elevator 
companies  mostlytake  advantage  of  this  lower  through  rate,  which  is  made  throngb 
Chicago  itself.  This  through  rate  Is  open  to  all  persons,  and  the  grain  buyer 
has  the  piivilege  of  shipping  grain  out  from  Chic^o  by  lake  or  by  rail  or  of 
Btopping  it  there,  paying  the  lo<»l  rates.  (382,383.)  Mr.  BAfiTLBTT  confirms  thi« 
testimony  generally.    (398.) 

Mr.  Connselman  snggeste  that  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  through  rates  Is 
injurious  and  should  be  abolished.    (892.) 

Mr.  Webstbk,  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Companv,  also  refers  to  this  throngh 
rate  as  injurious,  especially  to  intermediate  pointe  netween  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Missouri  River,  which  have  to  pay  the  local  rate.  It  is  probably  a  factor  in 
causing  the  elevators  to  buy  grain.     (416. ) 

Mr.  CouHSELKAH  admits  that  the  great  elevator  companies  have  an  advantage 
over  smaller  commission  merchante  and  Krain  dealers  in  handling  grain.  The 
charge  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  buHliel  for  handling  grain  is  not  excessive. 
The  State  law  of  Illinois  permits  H  cents  to  be  charged,  and  this  is  the  rate  pre- 
vailing at  Minneapolis,  Dnluth,  Kew  York,  and  Boston.  The  charge  includes  the 
transfer  of  grain  from  the  cars  and  storage  for  10  days,  !Nevertheless,  the  owner 
of  the  elevator  natur^iy  has  an  advantage  because  of  his  possession  of  these 
facilities,  and  it  is  impossible  by  any  fair  method  to  pat  the  small  dealer,  who 
has  less  capitel  and  less  satisfactory  facilities,  on  a  par.  The  cleaning  of  grain 
by  warehousemen,  raising  its  grade,  ia  also  a  source  of  profit.  The  elevator  man 
on  account  of  his  advantages  can  pay  the  most  for  grain,  and  accordingly  gets  the 
grain.  The  small  dealer  must  accnmnlate  5,000  Dushels  before  he  can  sell  his 
grain  in  the  speculative  market,  and  during  the  process  would  have  to  pay  stor- 
age on  the  grain  in  the  elevator  and  lose  interest  and  insurance  charges.  Accord- 
ingly the  small  dealer  mostly  sells  grain  on  the  track  and  does  not  put  it  in 
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elevators.  MoreoTer,  the  large  bnraneBs  and  the  opportouity  for  storage  of  the 
elevator  proprietor  enable  him  to  sell  in  the  beet  foreign  market  and  at  the  most 
favorable  mbe«.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  pereon  from  boilding  elevators 
who  baa  the  capital.  The  elevator  companiee  have  no  exclusive  arrangements 
with  railroads,  nor  do  the  railroads  themselves  TiBrially  own  any  elevators,  Mr. 
Coanselmaa  declares  that  he  owns  and  has  paid  for  with  his  own  money  the 
elevators  along  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  The  railroads  do  not  care  to  go  into 
the  grain  buaineee  and  it  is  not  permitted  by  their  charters.  They  conld  not 
compete  with  the  great  elevator  men,  who  eell  grain  in  the  markets  over  tlte 
entire  world. 

The  complaints  concerning  the  existonce  of  private  elevators  as  distingnigbed 
from  public  elevators  are  entirely  unwarranted.  In  fact,  speculators  frequently 
nrge  that  there  should  be  fewer  public  elevators  in  order  that  less  grain  might  he 
kept  in  stock,  and  that  speculation  might  be  freer  accordingly.  The  witness 
owns  public  elevators,  and  they  are  open  for  use,  but  he  dues  not  care  to  do  that 
kind  of  business  especiaUy.  Thetotal  capacity  of  the  public  elevators  ot  Chicago 
is  at  least  23.000,000  bushela,  and  that  of  the  private  elevators  probably  not  much 
—  r  10,000.000  bushels.  (385-3S9.)  (As  to  ttiese  figures,  compare  Mr.  Webstor'e 
lement,  p.  83,  above.) 

B.  KlbM  of  KTala  bayliig  by  elavston  do  prlMi  to  faimen. — Mr.  3a.Oeb  refers  to  the 
raactice  of  a  few  large  buyers  and  elevators  in  meeting  daily  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  to  fix  the  price  of  grain  for  certain  sections  of  the  conntry.  He 
does  not  alto^ther  know  the  motive,  but  presumes  that  they  intend  to  keep  from 
competing  with  one  another  and  paying  too  high  prices.  Altbongh  tJiey  are  not 
the  exclusive  buyers  in  these  sections,  they  are  much  more  generaJly  represented 
there  than  any  other  buyers,  and  they  get  most  of  the  grain.     (451.) 

Other  witnesses,  as  seen  under  Section  A,  also  think  that  for  the  most  part  the 
businesB  of  grain  buying  on  each  railroad  system  is  confined  to  one  concern,  and 
that  this  mnst  ultimately  have  a  depressing  effect  on  prices  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Cahtbr  thinks  it  certain  that  unrestricted  competition  gives  the  best 
resnlte  for  the  producer.  In  the  end  the  farmer  will  not  be  benefited  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  large  institutJons  which  are  monopolizing  the  grain  business.  When 
there  Is  only  one  concern  to  buy  grain  along  a  given  road,  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  is  probable,  the  farmers  will  not  get  a  better  price  for  their  grain.     (586.) 

lb.  CouNBBLiKAH  declares  emphatically  that  there  is  no  combination  between 
the  elevators  in  Chicago  or  along  the  different  railroad  lines,  and  that  the  price  to 
farmers  is  not  fixed  by  any  agreement.  The  railroads,  infact^will  not  permit  the 
exclusive  ownership  of  elevators  at  any  one  point  along  their  lines.  The  small 
grain  dealer  receives  oHers  from  a  score  of  sources  every  morning  for  his  grain  on 
the  track.  Moreover,  the  railroads  will  furnish  cars  and  the  farmer  can  ship  his 
grain  himself,  and  sell  it  on  the  track  in  Chicago  without  putting  it  in  elevators 
or  uaying  elevator  charges  at  all.     (884.) 

Ur.BARTLETTalsodeclaresthat  there  is  no  agreement  whatever  between  his  firm 
and  any  other  firm  or  elevator  company.  His  finn  buys  a  considerable  amount 
of  grain  on  the  Rock  Island  road,  where  the  elevators  are  chiefly  controlled  by 
Mr.  Connselman.  Mr.  Bartlett  controls  no  elevators  on  that  road,  but  buys 
directly  from  local  grain  dealers,  who  still  handle  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain.  It 
is  true  that  the  prices  paid  by  diflferent  elevator  men  at  the  same  pointo  are  usu- 
ally the  same,  or  nearly  so,  but  this  is  necessary,  because  thmr  all  operate  under 
eimilar  conditions  and  sell  their  grain  in  the  same  markets,  lliey  would  have  no 
object  in  overbidding  one  another  in  busing  grain.     (883, 894. ) 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Counbelhan  admits,  that  four  or  five  men  who  deal  on  the  board 
of  trade  meet  daily  and  discuss  the  price  which  shall  be  paid  for  grain  along  cer- 
tain Unes  of  railroad.  This  is  done,  Mr.  Counselman  declares,  because  of  the 
competition  of  other  markets  with  the  Chicago  market.  These  dealers  are  deter- 
mined to  pay  the  farmer  as  much  for  his  grain  as  those  in  any  other  city,  and  are 
Bimply  flghilng  for  the  Chicago  market.     (387.) 

lu.  Bartlstt  also  refers  to  the  daily  agreement  between  certain  large  elevator 
men  as  t«  the  price  of  grain  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  This, 
he  declares,  is  made  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  buyers  who  ship  grain 
from  that  rM;lon  by  way  of  the  southern  Atlantic  ports  or  of  the  Gulf  porta.  It 
is  neceeaary  in  order  to  protect  Chicago  as  a  grain  market.    Chicago  dealers  are 

CiticaUy  unable  to  buy  grain  in  Kansas  at  all  on  account  of  the  competition  of 
Ghilf  and  the  lower  nrdght  rates  in  that  direction.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  however,  com  can  not  be  sent  by  way  of  the  Gulf  for  fear  of  its  germina- 
tion.   n»l,SWS.) 

Hr.  Webster  makes  a  rimilar  explanation  as  to  the  agreements  concerning 
prices.    (41Q.) 
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Mr.  GoDnsRi.UAN  further  eaya  that  it  ie  tme  that  he  and  other  grain  deal- 
ers Bometimes  j)ay  more  for  grain  from  Nebraska,  at  a  greater  distance,  than 
from  Iowa.  This  ie  largely  due  to  the  superior  qaalitv  of  grain  from  Eansasand 
Nebraska,  caused  by  the  dryer  climate.  But  the  fact  tnat  the  railroads  make  their 
rates  for  the  longer  distance  little  greater  than  for  the  shorter  distance  also 
accounts  fortius  practice.  Inpart,t£ieadjaBtinent  of  rates,  the 'witDesB  implies, 
is  anJDst.     (392.) 

Mr.  Coanselman  says  that  the  practice  of  the  great  elevator  companies  in 
buying  and  holding  grain  is  advantageous  to  the  producers,  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  commissions  are  saved,  but  from  the  fact  that  temporary  stirpluses  are 
carried  by  the  buyers  antil  needed.  The  large  elevator  companies  especially 
deal  in  grain  for  Eiiroi>ean  consumption.  There  are  many  tiniea  when  there  is 
no  demand  for  American  grain  in  Europe,  and  the  buyers  must  carry  it  until 
consumption  overtakes  snpply.  Thus,  Argentina  during  the  fall  of  the  yeaJ"  sap- 
plies  the  European  demand  largely.  There  beina  no  elevators  or  speculative 
syFitem,  grain  from  that  country  is  all  damped  on  the  market  in  a  short  tim.e,and 
aiterwarde  the  American  grain  can  be  soM  at  a  fair  price.     (384.) 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  elevator  men  hold  grain  until  needed 
for  European  markets,  and  that  at  certain  seasons  Argentina  practically  controls 
those  markets.     {398,  3»5.) 

Mr.  Bartlett  says,  further,  that  35  ^ears  ago  practically  all  grain  paid  a  profit 
to  the  local  grain  dealer  and  a  commission  at  ChicaKo  to  the  commission  mer- 
chant there,  and  another  commission  at  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  merchant  who 
sold  it  to  the  exnorter.  Certain  Eastern  firms  then  began  to  buy  grain  directly 
from  the  local  Western  elevator  man  or  dealer,  leaving  out  the  Chicago  commis- 
sion merchants.  The  grain  dealers  in  Chicago  were  finally  forced  to  adopt  a 
similar  system,  and  now  Ur.  Cotinselman,  the  firm  in  which  the  witneHs  is  inter- 
ested, and  others,  have  in  many  instances  become  the  only  middlemeo  between 
the  farmer  and  the  foreign  consumer.  They  operate  country  elevators  and  buy 
the  grain  directly,  selling  it  abroad  or  wherever  the  market  is  most  favorable. 
The  elimination  of  these  numerous  commissions  is  a  benefit  to  the  prodacers. 
(S9S.) 

Mr.  Snydacker  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  He  declares  that 
the  present  method  of  handling  Krain  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  old  system 
of  handling  on  commission  gradually  dwindled.  The  smailer  the  number  of 
men  who  must  be  supported  by  the  handling  of  grain  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  the  greater  the  advantage  to  both  producer  and  consumer.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  commission  merchant  at  Chicago  got  acommiHsion  of  1  orllcents 
per  bushel  on  wheat,  and  there  were  several  other  commiseions  or  profits  at 
diflerent  points  on  the  same  grain.  Now^  an  elevator  company  is  content  with  a 
profit  of  1  cent  per  bushel  between  the  producer  and  the  consimier  in  Europe. 
(886.) 

Mr.  Webster,  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  states  the  effect  of 
the  pnrchase  of  grain  by  elevators  ux>on  the  prices  received  by  the  producer  in 
very  much  the  same  terms  as  Mr.  Bartlett.  Headds  that  in  earlier  years  farmers 
were  practically  forced  to  sell  their  grain  to  one  local  dealer.  There  were  few 
towns  and  few  elevators  and  the  local  dealers  expectedaprofit  of  from  S  to  Scents 
per  bushel.  Many  new  towns  have  grown  np,  competing  with  one  another,  while 
at  nearly  every  town  there  are  from  two  to  six  gram  bakers.  The  witness  thinks 
that  the  average  profit  of  country  grain  buyers  now  is  from  3)  to  3  cents  per 
bushel.  Formerly  these  grain  buyers  consigned  grain  to  Chicago  commission  mer- 
chants. These  sold  it  to  other  commission  merchants  in  the  East,  representing 
Eastern  buyers.  The  Eastern  buyer,  whether  he  exported  the  grain  or  sold  it  to 
Eastern  mnls,  expected  a  liberal  profit.  All  of  these  profits  and  commissions 
have  been  greatly  reduced  bythe  practice  of  the  elevators  of  buying  grain.  Since 
the  ultimate  market  price  is  fixed  abroad  by  the  competition  of  the  entire  world, 
any  reduction  in  intermediate  charges  necessarily  comes  to  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer. In  fact,  the  wholesale  grain  buyer,  who  is  also  an  elevator  proprietor, 
now  often  pays  the  farmer  more  than  the  current  Chicago  prices  would  seem  to 
warrant.  He  is  forced  to  do  this  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  marketing 
points,  and  he  counts  on  making  up  the  difference  tjy  doing  business  on  a  very 
large  scale.  In  fact,  he  mast  be  a  buyer  over  a  very  large  extent  of  territory  in 
order  to  get  enough  grain  to  keep  his  elevators  busy.  He  is  able  to  offer  higher 
prices  especially  because  he  exports  much  of  what  he  bays  and  has  special  advan- 
tages in  selectii^  his  foreign  markets  and  securing  the  cheapest  market  rates. 
Moreover,  the  elevator  man  often  bays  grain  with  a  speculative  pnrpoee,  expect- 
ing to  store  it  for  oome  length  of  time  in  anticipation  of  a  higher  price.  Being 
the  owner  of  the  elevator,  ne  may  at  times  cut  into  the  allowance  for  elevator 
charges,  since  the  actual  cost  of  handling  may  be  somewhat  less  than  the  charge 
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to  outmde  dealers  storing  grain.  The  vritness  refers  by  way  of  lllnatration  to 
siinilar  economies  which  have  been  ntade  by  carrying  on  me  packing  and  provision 
bnsiiiess  on  a  large  scale.     (405-410.) 

Mr.  BOOKWAI.TSK  states  that  thongh  he  has  not  been  in  the  grain  bnsineea  10 
years,  he  has  seen  the  cnetomary  margin  decreaae  from  a  cent  a  imahel  on  tvheat 
and  half  a  cent  on  com  and  oate  to  ludf  a  cent  on  wheat  and  a  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  on  com.     (G74.) 

Mr.  Burke,  a  grain  dealer  of  Friend,  Nebr.,  thinks  that  the  present  method  by 
which  the  great  elevator  owners  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  bay  grain  directly 
trcaa  the  conntry  dealers  is  very  beneficial  to  the  fanners  and  satismctory  to  such 
d^ers.  SeveraJ  years  ago  the  dealers  fonnd  it  neceeaary  to  calculate  on  abont  a 
5-cent  mar^n  on  everv  bnshel  of  erain,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against 
variations  in  the  marlcet  before  the  time  when  they  shonld  sncceed  in  actnally 
delivering  or  selling  it.  Now  the  dealers  receive  bids  every  morning  for  the  grain 
on  hand  and  can  sell  it  immediately  withont  taking  any  riak  whatever.  like 
lesalt  is  that  they  are  satisfied  with  a  profit  of  from  2  to  8  cents  per  hnshel  on  wheat 
and  from  one-hsuf  to  1  cent  per  bush^  on  corn,  and  the  farmer  geta  the  advantage 
accordingly.  Moreover,  the  farmers  themselves  can  get  the  same  shipping  facili- 
ties as  the  local  grain  dealers,  and  can  ship  directly  to  the  large  grain  centers,  as, 
in  fact,  they  quite  often  do. 

The  witness  sometimes  still  ships  grain  to  the  central  markets.  He  is  not  snre 
whether  he  could  get  the  sanie  frei^^t  rat«B  as  the  great  elevator  owners,  bnt 
presumes  he  conld.  When  grain  is  shipped  in  this  way,  a  commission  mnst  be 
paid  to  a  merchant  at  the  central  market,  which  is  avoided  by  selling  directly. 

The  witness  does  not  think  that  any  group  of  elevator  men  control  the  market 
in  Nebraska.  He  gets  hids  for  grain  from  Armour  &  Co.  and  other  large  Chicago 
dealers,  though  it  is  possible  that  they  do  not  compete  strongly  against  one 
another.  But  bids  are  received  daily  from  St.  Lonis,  Eansas  City,  and  often  from 
Galveston,  St.  Joseph,  and  other  poinla.  These  differ  frequently  by  one-fonrth  or 
one-half  of  a  cent,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  collusion  between  buyers  at  the  differ- 
ent markets.  During  the  year  1899  little  grain  has  gone  from  Friend  toChicago, 
most  being  sent  to  Kansa'iCity,  where  the  prices  are  somewhat  better,   (465-467.) 

Mr.  Hdlbkrt,  a  grain  dealer  of  Fontanelle,  Iowa,  says  that  the  margin  of  loc^ 
grain  dealers  in  handling  com  is  now  about  1  cent  or  li  cents,  as  compared  with 
8  cents  or  4  cents  7  or  8  years  ago.  The  difference  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  corn  waa  formerly  bought  with  snow  and  other  inipurities  and  had  to  be 
cleaned,  and  was  also  nsnally  shelled  by  the  buyer.  At  present  com  is  shelled  and 
clewied  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  farmers.  At  the  same  time  the  witness 
thinks  that  the  recent  practice  of  the  local  dealers  in  selling  their  purchases 
directly  to  lai^  elevator  owners  and  dealers  at  Chicago,  inst«ad  of  sending  it  for 
sale  on  commisaion,  has  been  beneficial  to  the  farmers  in  secnring  higher  prices. 
The  witness  hasoften  shipped  grain  to  Chicago  and  sold  it  there,  but  thinks  tnat  he 
can  now  always  get  a  price  a  cent  or  more  higher  by  selling  it  on  the  track  in  Iowa. 
The  witness  tninlcs  that  probably  these  large  dealers  have  some  advantages  in 
freight  rates,  which  explains  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  pay  more  for  ^rain 
than,  if  the  full  freight  rate  were  paid,  conld  l>e  received  at  the  market  price  in 
Chic^o.  At  the  same  time  they  have  many  advantages  in  handling  grain. 
They  have  the  necessary  machinery  for  cleaning  wheat  and  improving  its  grade, 
as  well  as  for  handling  it  generally. 

The  witness  knows  nothing  abont  any  twreement  for  fixing  the  prices  between 
these  different  purchasers.  Bids  are  nsu^y  received  from  several  different  pnr- 
chaaers  at  Chicago,  andalso  from  other  markets,  and  the  witness  does  not  believe 
that  any  agreement  among  the  Cbictw?  buyers  would  affect  the  bneinese  from  the 
other  cities.  Com  is  largely  sold  at  St.  Lonis,  Peoria,  and  even  Louisville.  The 
witness  anpnoses  that  boyers  at  Louisville  have  in  view  seaboard  inspection  and 
weights,  and  that  they  haul  com  over  lines  which  give  them  better  rates  than 
Iowa  shippers  can  get  themselves. 

Mr.  Huloert  thinks  tliat  the  farmers  bf  Iowa  have  no  special  grievances  against 
transportation  companies,  although  it  is  often  difficult  for  those  who  wish  to  ship 
grain  directly  to  get  cars  promptly.  Moreover,  the  shipper  is  required  to  load  his 
car  within  48  hours,  which  is  often  a  difficult  thing  for  a  farmer  to  do.    (480-489.) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  says  that  at  that  town  there  are  two  competing 
grain  dealers,  although,  perhaps,  they  do  not  com)>ete  very  strongly  against  one 
another.  The feedinxoC  stock  fomisheB a  strong  c<nupetitive  market  for  grain, 
especially  for  com.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  special  complaints  on 
UuB  subject.    (445.) 

r.  BflM  on  spMiilatlTa  pri«M.— Mr.  Oreblbt  declares  that  the  hoarding  of  large 
stocks  of  grain  in  the  public  elevators  of  Chicago  gives  an  advantage  to  the  bear 
specalatoTB,  favoring  the  short  sellers  at  the  expense  of  the  buyers  and  tending  to 
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depreae  the  price  of  graiD  generally.  The  warehonsemeo  desire  to  hold  the  grain 
«a  long  as  poeaible  in  order  fe>  earn  the  carrying  charge  paid  hy  epecnlative  own- 
ers. CoiiBeqaeiitly,if  a  condition  of  the  market  can  he  produced  which  will  force 
a  man  who  has  bought  grain  for  fntnre  delivery  to  sell  it  oat  ahead  for  another 
deferred  delirery  the  warehoaaeman  will  gain.  The  bear  Bpecalators  or  short 
sellera,  with  this  immense  qnantity  of  grain  in  aight,  can  connt  on  getting  grain 
to  fill  their  contracts  at  the  last  moment,  while  tlie  buyer  is  frightened  dt  the 
immense  stock  on  hand.  The  bear  Hpecniator  in  the  meantime  nsea  all  his  efforts 
to  depress  the  markets.  The  fact  that  the  warehousemen  deal  and  speculate  in 
grain,  and  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  storage  rates,  givee  them  an  advantage  iu 
forcing  men  who  buy  for  future  delivery  to  sell  out  at  a  lower  price. 

The  existence  of  this  large  supply  of  grain  also  promotes  the  bucket-dum  botd- 
ness.  The  bucket-shop  proprietors  are  mostly  short  sellers,  who  are  enabled  to 
count  on  fulfilling  their  contracts  if  neceesarv.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  about  10,000  bucket  shops  in  the  United  States,  and  they  trade  in  80,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  per  day.  The  result  of  this  bucket-shop  speculation,  and  of  the 
similar  though  less  extensive  abuses  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  a  tendency 
greatly  to  depress  the  price  of  grain.  The  witness  attributes  the  lower  prices 
which  have  prevailed  for  the  last  10  years  largely  to  this  influence,  and  uunks 
that  the  panic  of  1898  and  the  political  discont^t  of  the  Western  States  dnring 
recent  years  are  explainable  by  the  same  cause.  Often  speculation  depreciates 
the  value  of  a  new  crop  long  before  it  exists.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  nlti- 
mate  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  has  its  origin  in  railroad  diecriminatlotis  is 
favoT  of  public  warehouses,  must  be  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  (871- 
878.) 

Mr.  Greeley  says,  further,  that  so  far  as  public  warehousemen  are  buyers  of 
grain  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  depress  the  price  to  the  farmer,  since  the  insur- 
ance and  interest  on  the  investment  are  thns  made  less.     (360.) 

The  claim  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  elevator  owners  to  keep  down,  the 
price  of  wheat  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Counselman  as  ridicnious.  Thewitness 
says  that  ho  does  not  speculate  in  grain.  He  buys  it  and  sells  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, either  in  Chicago  or  in  Eastern  markets  or  in  Europe,  Very  little  gram  is 
held  in  hiselevators  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  grain  is  constantly  at  Chicago,  but  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  frequent  cor- 
ners on  the  market.     (386.) 

Mr.  Webster  declares  that  it  is  entirely  impoeatble  for  elevator  owners  or  larae 
grain  dealers  to  manipulate  the  market,  just  as  it  has  always  proved  impossible 
for  any  speculator  or  group  of  speculators  to  control  prices.  If  the  elevators  tried 
to  force  up  prices  the  immense  amonnt  of  grain  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  would  make  this  impossible,  while  to  attempt  to  force  down  prices  makes 
the  market  the  target  of  buyers  from  all  over  the  world.  With  the  world  market 
for  grain  supplied  from  Argentina,  Bussia,  andmanyother  different  sources,  the 
natural  lawsof  supply  and  demand  are  more  ineiorahle  in  the  grain  business  than 
in  almost  any  other.  Theelevators,  therefore,  are  not  responsible  for  bucket  shops 
or  bear  raids.  Ai-mour  &  Co.  have  never  been  short  on  the  grain  market.  It  has 
been  their  policy  to  prevent  depression  of  prices  if  possible.     (410-418.) 

Q.  Allegsd  dlmrlmimilimii  by  Blflvaton  u  to  quality  of  grain. — Mr.  CARTER  states  that 
the  fact  that  while  the  elevators  are  still  used  as  public  storehouses,  the  larger 
part  of  the  grain  in  them  belongs  to  the  managers  of  them,  gives  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  illegitimate  profit.  Out  of  100  cars  of  grain  inspected  as  of  one  Krade, 
8  or  10  cars  may  vary  1  cent  or  5  or  6  cents  in  valae  from  others.  If  [Jl  were 
simply  put  together  mto  one  bin  the  purchaser  would  get  a  fair  average  of  the 
grade.  Under  the  old  system  many  grain  dealers  bought  elevator  receipts. 
To-day  a  careful  man  would  not  accept  simply  the  inspection  and  receipt,  but 
would  want  to  see  a  sample  of  the  grain  itself.  Otherwise  he  is  likely  to  w  com- 
pelled to  take  the  very  lowest  quality  that  can  be  brought  into  the  glTen  grade. 
(583.583.) 

Mr.  Greeley  also  says  the  public  warehousemen  mix  different  qualities  of  grain 
or  sort  them  out  in  different  ways.  A  shipper  who  buys  grain  from  public  ware- 
houses will  be  famished  with  a  relatively  inferior  quality,  while  the  warehouse- 
man can  offer  for  sale  the  sUght^  better  grades,  t^ua  securing  practically  a 
monoxmly  of  the  selling  business  in  Eastern  markets.  The  owner  of  grain  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  keep  it  in  elevatoi^  in  a  special  bin  by  itself,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  can  not  get  tnis  privilege,  and  it  seems  almmt  impossible  to  get  even 
general  storage.  The  courts  held  some  time  ago  that  public  warehonaemen  were 
not  entitled  to  deal  in  grain,  but  the  warehousemen  secured  an  act  of  the  State 
legislature,  by  corrupt  means,  as  the  witness  believes,  girlng  tliem  specifloaUr 
tlua  power.    (870-377.) 
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to  the  millera.  Thme  a  a  constant  temptation  for  the  warehonsemsii  to  k 
lowest  quality  of  grain  which  will  meet  the  standard  Kfade  to  the  wilier  who  buys 
grain  on  the  exofaanfe,  while  retaining  lor  his  own  private  sales  or  for  the  benefit 
of  dealers  associated  with  him  the  better  qualities.  The  millers  have  found  by 
experience  tliat  the  warehousemen  m^e  these  diecriminfttioiia,  and  they  now 
never  acc^t  wheat  simply  on  State  inspection ,  but  hire  private  inspectors  to  see 
that  ther  do  not  get  the  bottom  of  the  grade.  Because  of  these  possibilities  he 
thinks  that  it  is  improper  to  permit  owners  of  public  elevators  to  be  deajers  in 
wheat  and  to  mix  their  own  grain  with  that  held  for  storage.  The  Chicago  mil- 
lers are  compelled  to  buy  large  quantities  of  grain  from  the  elevators.  The  witness 
has  found  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  buy  grain  from  Wet^tem  points  and  ship 
it  to  Chicago  in  competition  with  the  great  elevator  owners  and  grain  dealers,  ana 
he  thinks  that  this  is  dae  largely  to  railroad  discriminations  made  in  favor  of 
each  persons.  More  that  three-quarterB  of  the  grain  used  by  the  Northern  Milling 
Company  is  bought  in  Chicago,  and  the  proportion  which  must  be  bo  bought  haa 
been  rapidly  increaHing.  Even  when  grain  is  bought  from  a  conunission  firm, 
that  firm  is  often  allied  closely  with  some  elevator  owner.  The  capacity  of  the 
Chica^mills,  when  running  constantly,  is  about  7,000,000  bushels.     (400-^2.) 

Jb-,  W BB8TKR  saya  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  eipect  elevator  proprietors,  who 
may  clean  ^ain  or  store  it  simply,  to  furnish  to  the  public  better  grain  than  the 
Inspection  department  requires  to  meet  the  official  ^adee.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  witness  declares  that  the  most  exhaustive  investigation  has  failed  to  show  a 
SLngle  instance  in  which  a  Chicago  elevator  proprietor  has  mixed  or  handled 
grain  in  his  pnblic  elevator  BO  as  to  give  an  advantage  to  himself.     (411,418.) 

ISi.  Yahla^di^quam  says  that  there  are  various  pablic  grain  warehouses  at 
Chicago  and  other  tenninu  pointa  which  are  for  the  most  part  controlled  by  the 
Bune  persons  who  control  the  private  warehouses.  He  does  not  think  that  the 
farmers,  or  even  the  shippers,  are  injured  by  the  possible  mixing  of  grain  of  dif- 
ferent grades  at  these  elevators,  although  it  is  true  that  grain  once  shipped  there 
loeesitsidentity.  Aeamatterof  fact,  the  grain  is  paid  for  in  the  first  Instance, 
not  simply  according  to  its  general  grade,  hut  according  to  its  special  quality. 
There  are  in  very  large  markets  professional  grain  mixers  who  buy  grain  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  being  willing  to  pay  more  than  the  average  grade  price  for  superior 
{;rain.  These  mixers  then  combine  different  grades,  possibly  sometimes  to  the 
injury  of  the  buyer,  but  scarcely  to  the  injury  of  anyone  else,     (300, 301.) 

H.  Oraln  lupaotiaii. — Mr.  Glabk, secretary  of  the  Orainers'National  Association, 
says  that  the  gmding  of  grain  has  not  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.    Flax- 


seed inspection  has  been  made  very  systematic,  but  the  attempt  to  devise  similar 
methods  as  to  other  grains  has  fuled.  Inspectors  are  not  uways  in  the  same 
mood,  and  their  judgment  differs  greatly.    The  miUers  frequently  grade  grain 


methods  as  to  other  grains  has  fuled.    Inspectors  a 

mood,  and  their  judgment  differs  greatly.    The  miL ^ .  „...„.._ 

very  differently  from  the  ofiBcial  Inspection  departments,  taking  into  account 
many  characteristicH  of  which  the  inspectors  know  nothing,  such  as  the  strength 
of  the  grain  in  gluten  or  in  starch.    The  grading  of  barley  by  ofBcial  inspectors 


Istics  of  barley  being  especially  deceptive  as  to  its  value.  The  witness  mentions 
one  instance  where  a  dealer  paid  4}  cents  more  per  bushel  for  a  certain  grade  of 
oats  than  the  ruUng  market  price  for  that  official  grade. 

The  inspection  methods  of  difllerent  cities  differ  materially.  The  rules  of  each 
market  are  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  general  character  of  the  grain  coming 
from  the  r^on  tributtuy  to  that  market.  Thus  St.  Lonis  gets  certain  qualities 
of  grain  which  seldom  come  to  Chicago,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  a  growing 
approach  toward  uniformity  in  the  rules  of  the  different  markets,  but  they  are 
carried  out  with  different  degrees  of  accuracy.  Peoria  is  the  only  market  of 
importance  west  of  Chicago  that  has  a  private  inspection  system.  In  most 
Eastern  markets  the  inspection  is  not  governed  by  State  laws.  The  witness 
implies  that  public  inspection  is  usuaDy  more  satisfactory  than  private;  but  he 
disapproves  me  proposed  national  system  of  inspection  as  being  impracticable. 
It  hae  been  suggested  that  national  inspectors  at  Washineton  and  their  deputies 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  should  make  chemical  analysis  of  any  grain 
submitted  to  them.  The  different  markete  if  left  to  themselves  will  work  out  a 
clasidfication  eesentially  uniform  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  grain  prodncers. 
In  ordOT' to  bring  grain  to  the  market  each  city  will  wish  to  make  its  mles  as  favor- 
able as  that  of  any  other.     (481-484.) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  declares  that  persons  handling  grain 
thronghont  the  entire  country  are  interested  in  the  inspection  system  at  Chicago. 
He  has  found  from  experience  that  the  inspection  is  often  dishonestly  rigid  as 
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He  refers  to  specific  instances  in  which  ^ratn  stiipped  to  Chicago  has  been  reduced 
In  grade  and  grain  from  Chicago  f onnd  inf  eriur  to  the  gi-ade  fixed.    He  tbinke  that 

State  inspection  is  apt  to  be  im '" ■■■' ■ —  '"  -•'■'J*'""i  J-n««„.,~=  j„ 

appointments.    The  witneBS  thi 
ticable,  on  the  whole.     (440.) 

Mr.  DouSHAN  tbinhs  that  the  temtitationB  to  grade  grain  nnf airly  nnder  the 
exiating  system  of  inspection  are  nndonbtedly  great.  The  inspectors  in  Chicago 
are  fairly  well  experienced  and  doubtless  have  the  ability  to  grade  grain  rightly 
if  they  perform  their  duties  faithfully.     (856.) 

I.  OroiiL  market*  and  priMi  (see  also  np.  ?4,81). — Mr.  Booewaltbr  states  that 
since  1895,  when  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  com  crop  and  100,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  was  fed  to  stock,  wiping  out  the  immense  visible  supply,  Chicago  rather 
than  Liverpool  has  controlled  the  price  of  wheat.  It  is  true  that  it  is  often  said 
that  low  cables  from  Liverpool  put  dovm  the  price  in  Chicago  and  high  cables 

8ut  it  up;  butMr.  Boiikwalter  thinks  such  stabemente  are  made  chiefly  to  influence 
le  speculative  markets.  The  foreign  cable  of  to-day  is  based  on  our  market  of 
yeaterday.  This  is  because  the  Liverpool  market  of  a  given  date  comes  earlier; 
it  closes  very  soon  after  the  Chicago  market  begins.  The  influence  of  the  markets 
ot  Chicagoand  Liverpool  is  mutual,  but  that  of  Chic^  Is  the  greater.    (576, 577.) 

Mr.  O-ALLAaBEB  also  thinks  that  the  Chicago  market  exercises  the  principal 
Influence  upon  the  price  of  grain.  The  foreign  markets  control,  of  course,  just  ao 
far  as  they  are  buyers.  If  there  is  a  good  demand  in  Liverpool,  the  foreign 
market  is  likely  to  influence  ourmarkets  for  the  time  being.  St.  Louis  buysmuch 
more  wheat  than  Chicago,  on  account  of  its  large  milling  interests.     (Ml.) 

Ht.  Bookwalter  states  that  Kansas  City  is  a  higher  market  for  grain  than  any 
other  in  the  country,  simply  because  it  gets  so  little.  The  receipts  of  oats  are 
only  4,  5,  or  Q  cars  a  day — merdy  what  is  consumed  there.  The  wheat  the  city 
received  last  year  waa  about  30,000,000  bushels  from  a  territory  that  raised 
240,000,000  bushels.  Mr.  Bookwalter  recently  made  some  investigation  on  the 
amount  of  grain  shipped  from  various  stations  to  Kansas  City  ftpd  to  other  markets. 
From  Inman,  a  small  station  on  the  Rock  Island,  a  shipper  sent  about  400  cars; 
64  came  to  Kansas  City;  227  stopped  at  a  mill  on  the  way  to  Kansas  City,  From 
Table  Rock,  273  cars  of  com  were  shipped;  only  8  to  Kansas  City.  "  These  were 
not  flipped  by  dealers;  they  were  shipped  by  farmers,  who  did  not  know  any 
better."  In  90  days  preceding  Mr.  Bookwalter's  testimony,  3  cars  of  com  a  day, 
on  the  average,  had  been  received  at  Kansas  City  from  the  Burlington  system.  He 
thinks  thereceiptsougbttohave  been  ISOcars.  (573,574.)  Compare  Mr..Web- 
ster'sstatementthat  Kansas  City  stands  close  to  Chicago  as  a  grain  market  (p.  81). 

Mr.  Bookwalter  states  that  out  of  500  cars,  throe  days'  receipts  at  Kansas  City, 
less  than  2  per  cent  was  what  is  known  as  graded  wheat;  it  ran  from  "  rejectm" 
to  "4"  and  " !(."  This  inferior  wheat  is  sent  to  Kansas  City,  because  that  is  the 
nearest  market,  and  the  wheat  is  not,  as  a  rule,  in  a  condition  for  long  ship- 
ment; it  is  desirable  to  ^et  it  out  of  the  car  as  soon  as  possible.  Kansas  City  is 
the  nearest  place  where  it  can  be  put  into  an  elevator,  scoured,  dried,  and  stored. 
(572.) 

Mr.  Oallaoher  says  that  whenever  the  world  has  an  overproduction  it  aftecta 
the  price  of  wheat  disastrously  for  the  time  being,  bnt  that  overproduction  can 
not  nave  a  depressing  influence  for  any  great  length  of  time.     (543,  544. } 

Vn.  RAILWAT  POOLS,   ASSOCIATIOITa,  AITD   AaRBBMBIfTa 

A.  Fonni  and  methodi  of  pcwli. — (See  also  Effect  on  diaeriminations.,  p.  D7.) 
1.  En/orcemeii  f.—HT.  Blanchakd,  late  conjmissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation, suggests  the  follovring  as  a  form  which,  without  legal  tochnicalities,  indi- 
cates the  significance  of  pooljjig  agreements:  "The  following  railroads  (naming 

them)  operating  from  and  through — - — ,to  and  through .hereby  agree 

that  to  observe  and  give  due  effect  to  the  tariffs  from  time  to  time  legally  issued, 
they  will,  from for  a  period  of ■  years  from  said  date,  divide  their  ton- 
nage therefrom  and  thereto  and  the  earnings  produced  thereby  at  the  published 
rates  substantially  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  shippers  have  delivered  it  to 
them  heretofore.  The  proportions  in  which  the  said  business  shall  be  carried  by 
the  several  parties  hereto  shall  be  as  follows:  (Specifying  the  percentage  due  to 
each.)  If  any  company  carries  more  than  its  said  proportion,  it  shall  in  the  next 
month  transfer  eucn  excess  of  tonnage,  computed  at  the  gross  rates  shown  by 
said  established  tariffs,  to  the  company  or  companies  in  deficit,  or,  failing  to  so 
transfer  the  tonnage,  it  shall  pay  money  in  an  equal  or  agreed  amount  wittiin  80 
days  thereafter."    (677.) 
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Mr.  Blanchard  also  eaye  that  pooling  af^reements  do  not  themeelTes  fix  rat«B, 
bnt  that  rates  may  chaise  frequently  tm  all  or  a  part  of  the  roads  dnring  the 
agreement.     (643,660.) 

Mr.  BUtnchard  points  out  fnrtlier  that  the  pooU  which  formerly  existed  affected 
onlf  acomparatiTelylimitedtrafBc.  ThnstheEaBternpoolBrelatedonlytofreight 
from  Chicago,  Peoria,  LoDiepille,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Lonifl,  to  Baetern 
pointe.  The  traffic  from  Bnffalo  and  Albany,  WaBbm^on,  and  other  pointa— 
tk>cheHter  and  Boston,  for  example — was  outside  the  pool,  and  (lie  name  was  tme 
of  traffic  from  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Oolombns.tuid  other  citiee.     (061, 083.) 

Mr.  RiFLET,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rulroad,  thinks 
that  if  pools  are  formed  they  sbotild  be  formed  for  terms  as  long  as  5  years.  The 
longer  they  are  the  more  stable  they  are  likely  to  be.  An  agreement  for  1  year 
has  an  element  of  temporarinesa  which  is  nnsettllng,  Mr.  Blanchabd  and  Mr. 
WOFFINDIH  express  the  same  opinion.     (565,566,693.) 

a.  Oataide  linea.—Ti/li,  Blancbakd  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  two  leading  pools 
which  existed  before  the  iuter8tate<!ommerce  act,  that  between  the  Eastern  lines 
and  that  between  those  west  of  Chicago,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
lines  outside.    No  threats  were  made  agaiiist  outside  coBipanieswhorefosedtodo 

8'oint  bosinees  with  them.  Nevertheless,  the  actions  of  theeeontside  roads  finally 
.emoralized  biuiiness.  It  appears  that  the  ontside  roads  were  largely  those  con- 
necting points  not  actoallv  reached  by  the  pooled  roads,  bnt  neverUieless  competing 
with  them  as  to  certain  tnrongh  traffic.  In  case  pools  should  be  permitted  in  the 
fntore,  Mr.  Blanchard  thinks  that  the  onlT  means  of  InflnencinK  outside  roads  to 
enter  the  pool  or  maintain  rates  wonld  be  oyrefosing  to  receive  their  traffic  on  the 
same  conditions  existing  between  the  concurring  companies,  or  by  coUeotiTely 
cutting  rates  against  the  outside  lines.     (681,  682.) 

Mr.  BiPLEY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  wonld 
not  object  to  the  farcing  of  all  the  roads  in  a  competitive  district  into  a  pool,  bnt 
he  thinks  there  are  some  reasons  against  it,  and  he  does  not  think  it  necessary. 
If  the  law  permitted  the  roads  which  desire  nnited  action  to  combine  against  the 
one  which  wonld  not  unite,  they  could  fight  it  jointly  and  by  legal  means,  and 
conld  effectnally  regnlate  it.  The  tronble  now  ts  that  when  one  part^  "  thinks 
that  he  can  flocic  by  himself."  the  law  forbids  the  rest  to  combine  s«unst  him. 
A  pool  among  4  or  5  competiii^  lines  would  have  a  very  steadying  effect  even  if 
1  line  remained  out,  especially  if  deviations  from  public  rates  were  prndshed  by 
fines,  and  the  law  were  well  enforced.     (59S,  GST.) 

B,  AdvwiatM  of  pooling. — 1.  Oeneral  authoritiea. — Messrs.  Knapp,  Pboott,  and 
Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  agree  in  favoring  pooling  on 
the  part  of  the  railways,  bnt  only  in  case  mnch  more  effective  control  than  at 
present  over  rates  generally,  and  especially  over  pooUng  contracts,  be  given  to 
the  commission  or  some  other  authority.  Mr.  Cuubntb  especially  fears  the 
effect  of  pooHng  in  raising  rates  generallv.    (188, 160,  1S7. ) 

Mr.  Newcohb.  of  the  tDvision  of  statistics.  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  competition  in  railway  rates  tends  to  cause  discriminations,  and  in  many 
instances  resnlts  in  rates  below  the  cost  of  service.  The  only  remedies  are  Qov- 
ernment  ownership  or  pooling  arrangements  between  railways  under  Oovem- 
ment  supervision.  Pools  are  of  two  Kinds,  those  which  simply  divide  tonn^e, 
and  those  which  divide  receipts,  letting  tonnage  take  care  of  itself,  such  division 
of  iirofits  being  guaranteed  by  a  dei)osit.  When  such  pools  were  formerly  made, 
before  they  were  prohibited  by  the  interstate-commerce  act,  they  usually  broke 
up  soon,  because  they  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  courts.  It  is  now  advocated 
that  pools  be  legalized  by  an  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  that 
they  can  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  procedure  of  securing  damages  for  violation 
of  contract.  The  majority  of  the  railways  favor  tfala  amendment,  as  well  as  a 
majority  of  the  Interstat«  Commerce  Commission,  and  many  others.  The  oppo- 
sition comes  front  a  small  part  of  the  people  who  are  ignorant  concerning  the 
effect  of  competition,  from  certain  railway  officers  who  object  to  the  increased 
power  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  change,  and  from  trusts  and  combinations  of  diippers  wMch 
are  now  able  to  dictate  rates  to  their  own  advantage.  The  witness  does  not 
believe  that  pools  wonld  result  in  higher  charges,  except  where  rates  are  now 
nnjnstly  low.  The  rates  can  never  bo  much  increased  without  shutting  out  a 
large  amount  of  traffic  which  is  on  the  margin  of  profitable  shipment.  Such 
pools  should  bo,  however,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstat*  Commerce 
Commission,  a  thing  which  the  railways  themselves  de«ire,  and  should  be  entirely 

8ub1ic.  In  Bnglandpools  have  been  found  necessary;  in  France  tr^c  is  divided 
irritorially,  and  in  Belgium  even  the  State-owned  roads  have  been  compelted  to 
pool  with  private  roads.    (M-B8, 108.) 
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already  getHiig  satisfactory  rat«B.  Exorbitant  rates  are  not  likely  to  result, 
eepecially  if  proper  &ovemmciit  snperyifiion  be  maintained.     (62.) 

Mr.  Re.^oan  ttiinks  that  in  the  absence  of  complete  control  over  nulwa^  rates 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  next  best  tnethod  is  to  permit  rail- 
ways to  make  pooling  contracts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  conuniseion,  with 
an  enforceable  penalty  for  violation.  This  would  go  far  toward  preventing  rate- 
cntting  and  diecriminationB.     (345.) 

2.  Eeprenentatives  of  TaUioayi.—lSx.  Bi^NCH^RD  believes  tbat  the  onlj^  way 
to  secure  nniformity  and  stability  of  transportation  charges  is  by  association 
among  the  railways,  bv  which  it  shall  be  mads  to  their  interest  to  eecore  that 
result.  Every  association  of  railways  In  the  past  has  had  for  its  primaiy  object 
the  same  ends  as  those  sought  by  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Association  and 
organization  among  railways  is  necessary  in  the  same  way  that  aiBsociation  and 
organization  arc  necessary  in  any  great  business  or  interest  having  common  pnr- 
poees.  Thns,  the  nation  mast  have  its  Congress  representingthe  serrate  States; 
the  President  must  have  his  Cabinet  bringing  together  the  diserent  Departments. 
The  rates  of  transportation  must  be  predetermined  in  order  to  be  announced  in 
accordance  with  the  law.     (MO,  641,  688.) 

According  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  interests  of  railway  investors  and  employeee 
especially  demand  protection  by  permission  to  sectire  reasonable  profits  through 
a  pooling  system.  The  Eastern  tmnk  lines  reported  in  18ft4  that  their  share- 
holders nnmbered  »9,826;  in  proportion  to  mileage  the  total  number  of  share- 
holders of  all  railways  wonla  be  over  S50,000,  besides  bondholders.  There  are 
nearly  1,000,000  railway  employees.  Since  each  adult  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent five  persons,  the  total  number  thos  directly  affect«d  by  railway  earnings 
would  be  rally  10.000,000,  aside  from  those  interested  in  manufacturing  railroad 
sapplies.  American  railway  wages  are  higher  than  those  abroad,  and  no  measute 
should  be  taken  to  force  them  down.     (843.) 

Mr.  WoFFiNDiN,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee,  favors 
legalized  pooling,  and  supposes  that  if  pools  were  legalized  they  wonld  be  under 
some  governmental  supervision.  He  would  have  pools  formed  for  at  least  S  years. 
The  difBcnltiea  of  creating^  pools  are  such  that  he  does  notthink  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  readjust  the  basis  of  thorn  annually.  He  thinks  that  a  pool  could  be  so 
formed  that  it  wonld  do  away  with  discriminations  and  rebates.  To  make  it 
operativei  penalties  for  violation  of  the  agreement  would  have  to  be  provided.  He 
does  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  tneee  penalties 
should  be  fines  or  imprisonment.  Fines  would  be  more  effective  if  they  were 
severe  enough  and  were  wiforced.  The  enforcement  of  any  penalty  seems  to  be, 
in  the  witness's  opinion,  a  matter  of  some  difQculty.    (SS5,  560.) 

Hr.  Caij^wat,  president  of  the  Kew  York  Central,  advocates  legalizing  pool- 
ing, so  tbat  contracts  shall  be  enforceable  at  law.  Pooling  has  in  the  past  Deen 
especially  advantageous  in  enabling  railways  to  resist  the  unjust  demands  of  large 
shippers,  especially  of  private  car  owners.  Discriminations  would  be  lessened 
ana  freight  rates  would  not  be  increased,  becauseof  water  competition  and  world- 
wide competition  in  regard  to  commodities.  The  difficulty  with  pooling  hitherto 
has  been  that  the  various  lines  were  not  satisfied  with  their  percentages  of  busi- 
ness, and  there  was  no  way  of  enforcing  ^reements  and  preventing  cutting.  Mr. 
Callaway  would  be  willing  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  super- 
visory veto  power  over  pooling  contracts.  A  further  advantage  of  pooling  would 
Iw  the  reduction  of  expenses  of  various  kinds;  for  example,  saving  in  the  main- 
tenance of  city  offices.  Railways  which  are  opposed  to  pooling  are  mostly  such 
as  connect  with  the  various  competing  roads,  so  that  they  are  practically  in  the 
pofdtion  of  large  shippers.    (236-338.) 

Mr.  iNQALLfi,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  OfaiOj  believes  that  the  only 
remedy  for  excessive  competition  is  to  be  found  in  pooling.  Unrestrained  com- 
petition injures  railway,  shipper,  and  general  pnblic.  It  is  ahnost  sure  to 
result  in  bankruptcies  and  to  increase  speculation  in  railway  securities.  Dis- 
criminations, also,  are  due  to  excessive  competition.  Agreements  between  rail- 
ways, including  more  than  merepools  of  traffic  or  of  earnings,  should  be  made 
legal  and  enforceable  at  law.  The  witness  does  not  think  tuere  would  be  any 
danger  of  undue  increase  of  rates  if  such  agreements  were  permitt«d,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  competition  of  products.     (288,  296-800.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sfknceb,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  the  legalization  of 
pooling  contracts  would  diminish  discriminations,  though  it  would  not  necessarily 
do  away  with  them.  If  pooling  were  allowed,  some  authority  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  prevent  onieaBaaable  latea  under  the  pool.    The  witness  does  not  toiuk 
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rates  wonld  for  the  most  port  be  materially  atFected,  altbongh  in  the  trunk-line 
territory  some  exceedingly  low  rates  might  be  raised.     (280.) 

Hr.  Cower,  president  of  tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  if  laws  and  court 
deciiiODB  had  not  int«rfered  tbe  railw^s,  nndCT  the  stresa  of  neceaaity,  would  by 
tltia  time  have  evolvad  a  syHtem  of  traffic  asHOCwaonB  and  of  pooling  which  wonld 
sabataatially  have  prevented  diacriminationB.  It  was  not  tbe  tnoogfat  of  tbe 
framers  of  tbe  Sherman  antitrust  act  that  it  ahonld  apply  to  railways  as  the 
coarts  have  interpreted  it.    The  witness  favors  granting  permission  to  tbe  rail- 

. i — i__  .__i_.ij...  ..-_.._...      ,.  .«.      -    lecessary.  Hewonldbe 

Q  the  power  to  eel  adde 
,, ^ , welfare. 

EvenifBnch^reementswerepennitted,tmBcoaipetition  wonld  not  be  destroyed. 
Properly  there  can  be  no  sncb  thing  as  different  rat«B  on  different  raibroads  for 
the  same  traffic;  bnt  with  uniform  rat«e  competition  occurs  in  furnishing  facili- 
ties, handling  traffic,  and  presenting  inducements  to  the  public.    <8I4,315.) 

Hr.  Bird,  general  traffic  manager  of  tbe  Chicago,  mlwankee  and  8t.  Paul 
Bailway,  is  very  mncb  in  favor  of  pooling.  The  only  persons  who  conld  object, 
provided  tbe  Interstate  Cconmerce  Commission  bad  proper  power  to  regulate 
pools,  wonld  be  thoee  who  hope  to  get  discriminating  rates.  The  requirement 
of  ttte  interBtat»«ommeTce  act  that  rates  shall  be  reasonable  is  defeated  by  the 
prohibition  of  agreements  concerning  rates.  Fluctuating  rates  can  not  be  of 
advantage  t«  anyone.    (474. ) 

Hr.  HoBTOK,  vic»-president  of  tbe  Atchison,  Topeba  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  rate  wars  are  always  injurious  to  the  general  public,  to  the  employeee, 
and  to  the  carrier.  Stability  in  frdght  rates  is  as  essenUal  as  in  import  duties. 
Unif onnlty  of  freights  as  between  individuals  is  especially  important  to  all  classes. 
Tbe  witness  accoraingly  advocates  tbe  legalization  of  pooling.  This  would  tend 
greatly  to  prevent  nnjiurt  discriminations  between  shippers  and  between  places, 
V>  create  stable  rates,  check  disastrous  competition,  prevent  the  reduction  of 
wages,  and  afford  protection  to  the  railroad  investors.  It  is  not  In  restraint  of 
trade  in  the  sense  that  ordinary  combinations  would  be,  since  tbe  Government 
undertakes  to  regulate  railway  chorgM.  Unless  pooling  is  permitted  conceoti'a- 
tion  of  ownership  will  inoreaee.  Even  with  greater  concentration  iKwling  would 
still  be  advantaf^us.  If  a  certain  group  of  railways  should  be  combined  there 
is  yet  always  a  tendency  toward  competition  between  different  markets.  (491, 
4M,  499.) 

Ur.  Fi8B,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  that  his  own  railway,  since  fully  8S  per 
cent  of  its  tiaffic  is  local,  is  not  especially  interested  in  pooling.  It  has  not 
sought  for  competitive  business,  since  there  is  not  mncb  profit  in  it.  Nevertheless, 
Uie  witness  tbinks  pooling  would  be  advantageous  to  many  railways,  although  it 
will  not  be  a  panacea  or  prevent  rate  cutting  and  discriminations.    (937.) 

8,  itepresenfatires  of  ihippers. — Most  representatives  of  shippers  favOT  pool- 
ing anh  on  condition  that  effective  public  control  be  exercised.    See  Para- 
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anu  more  iniio  consouoaiea  sysiems.  ine  weaxer  i 
compete  andwillbecontroUed  oy  the  stronger.  All  tl 
sisBippi  are  likely  in  a  few  years  to  come  into  tbe  bai 
can  fix  rates  to  suit  themselves.     (100, 191.) 


,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia, 

tUnks  that  unless  pooling  among  railways  is  allowed  they  will  be  driven  more 

and  more  into  consolidated  systems.    The  weaker  railrcMds  will  be  unable  to 

All  the  railroads  east  of  the  Mis- 

e  bands  of  a  very  few  men,  who 

(100,191.) 

Hr.  Bacon,  of  the  UUwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  favors  permitting  the  railways  to 
pool  their  earnings  or  traffic.  This  would  be  tl  e  most  effective  remedy  for  rate 
cutting  and  discnminations  between  persons  and  places. 

The  witoera  read  from  a  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  IQlwBukee,  declaring  that  that  body  has  repeatedly  advocated  pooling.  He 
also  submitted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Eliot,  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Board 
of  Tnide,upholding  the  views  just  presented.     (420,426.) 

Hr.  CotmSELMAii,  a  grain  dealer  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  the  only  remedy  for 
nilroad  discriminations  and  rate  cutting  is  pooling.  Even  where  some  railroads 
are  willing  and  able  to  do  a  satisfactory  business  at  fair  rates  another  road  with 
inferior  equipment  and  facilities  will  come  in  and  try  to  ^t  business  by  lower 
latee.  It  is  trae  that  raUroada  might  try  to  increase  their  percentage  under  a 
pool  by  rate  cntting,  bat  in  general  this  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  weaker 
roads,  uid  the  strimK  roads,  which  felt  satisfied,  wcnld  be  likely  quietly  to  buy 
oontrol<rf  tbna.  ^e  witness  would  favor  giving  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission abaohite  anthtvity  to  limit  the  maximum  rates  to  be  charged  under 
pools.  Shippers  should  be  allowed  the  privily  of  sending  freight  over  any  line 
iluy  preferred;  tbe  railroads  would  not  care  it  this  were  penaitted.     (890,891.) 
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4.  RiWic  opinion  concerntnff  pooling.— Mr.  Bi.4mchard  qnotes  from  a  tinmber 
of  important  authorities  indorsinK  pooling.  He  says  that  practically  all  of  the 
witneeses  who  appeared  before  the  Collom  committee  in  1886  favored  pootinK, 
althon^b  some  deeired  certain  restrictions.  That  committee  reported  in  its  bill 
a  provision  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBSion  shonld  inqnire  fmrther  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  pooling  and  report  to  Congress.  Judge  EeaRan,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  Hotise  Committee  on  Commerce,  wasthe  moat  influential  in  amend' 
ing  the  bill  so  as  to  prohibit  pooling,  and  he  has  since  changed  his  opinion  and 
adVocates  permitting  railroads  to  enter  Into  traffic  arrangements.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  several  times  advocated  pooling.  Jndge  Cooley,  its 
first  chairman,  has  repeatedly  defended  the  system.  Very  large  numbers  of  com- 
mercial organizations  and  trade  bodies  have  at  different  times  declared  in  its 
favor,  including  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  The  national  convention  of  State 
railway  commissionerain  18M  and  1896  took  a  similar  position.  The  minority  of 
the  Supreme  Gonrt  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Asaociatlon  declared  that  agreements  as  to  reasonable  rates  conformed  exactly  to 
the  purpose  of  the  antitrust  act     (641,  643,  648,  649.) 

Mr.  BiFLEY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, thinks  that  the  sentiment  of  nearly  all  tne  members  of  the  mercantile  com- 
jnnnity  that  have  had  the  largest  dealings  with  railroad  companies  is  in  favor  of 
pooling.  The  chairman  and  the  majority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and,  Mr,  Ripley  thinks,  a  majority  of  the  State  commissioners  and  a  majority  of 
the  shippeiB  erf  the  coontry,  are  in  favor  of  it.  For  every  opinion  against  it,  ten 
can  beprodooed  in  favor  of  it,  from  merchants  and  shippers.  State  and  interstate 
commissioners,  students  of  political  economy,  and  almost  all  who  have  dispas- 
sionately studied  the  transiwrtation  problem.    (503.) 

3fr.  BooEWALTBB  does  not  think  the  views  of  business  men  In  his  section  of  the 
country  are  well  defined  upon  legalized  pooling.     (576.) 


objecte  to  railway  pools,  because  "they  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  they  prevent 
competition,  they  are  monopolistic  in  puirmse  and  effect,  they  are  odious  in  law, 
they  are  subversive  of  the  very  interest  which  railways  were  created  to  conserve, 
viz,  the  general  welfare,  in  so  far  as  that  welfare  relates  to  the  fonctionB  ana 
obligations  of  a  common  carrier."  The  pools  which  formerlv  existed,  "although 
ostensibly  for  the  equalization  of  traffic  compensation,  for  tae  encouragement  of 
feeble  lines,  and  opposed  to  any  unfair  and  unjust  proportion  of  remnneration 
received  by  great  and  controUmg  trunk  lines,  degenerated  into  a  reckless  and 
unscmpulons  abandonment  of  the  terms  of  such  agreement,  creating  confusion, 
distmst,  an  onaettling  of  freight  rates,  antagonism,  and  a  general  warfare,  result- 
ing in  disaster  to  many  of  the  parties  to  the  pools,  as  well  as  to  the  business 
intervsts  ^nerally."  Mr.  Stone  does  not  believe,  In  view  of  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  business  and  the  vast  number  of  rates  to  be  fixed,  that  it  is  practicable  M 
place  pooling  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  any 
sense  that  would  protect  the  vast  business  interests  of  the  country.     (532-585.) 

Hr.  Hyi,akd,  traffic  manager  of  the  freight  bureau  of  tbe  Cnicago  Board  of 
Trade,  believes  that  a  large  majorityof  the  members  of  that  board  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public  oppose  legalization  of  railroad  pooling  as  contrary  to  public  policy  and 
not  calcniatea  to  secure  the  results  claimed  for  it.  In  would,  in  fact,  result  in 
minimum  Bervlce  at  maximum  cost.  Railroads  would  still  continue  to  make 
special  concessions  in  rates  in  order  to  establish  their  claim  to  an  increased  allot- 
ment in  the  pool,  as  has  been  especiaUy  demonstrated  by -the  work  of  the  South- 
western Railway  Association.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  so-called  strong  lines, 
more  than  the  weak  ones,  lead  in  violating  traffic  agreements. 

■  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hyland  would  favor  graoBng  permission  to  railways  to 
make  agreements  concerning  rates,  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
full  power  to  regulate  and  control  the  rates.     (851-868.) 

Mr.  yANLANDiNOHA.H,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Trafflc  Bureau,  does  not 
tMnk  that  pooling  is  desirable  either  from  the  standx>oiut  of  the  carriers  or  of  the 
general  pnblic.  It  would  not  remove  the  incentive  to  reduce  rates  or  to  make 
discriminations.    Mr.  Vanlandingham,  however,  favors  agreements  as  to  rates. 

Tbe  witness  thinks  that  consolioatlon  of  rnilways  is  more  advant^eous  than 
legalized  pooling.  He  does  not  so  much  oppose  pools  themselves  as  the  proposi- 
tion to  make  the  pooling  contracts  enforceable  at  law.    (314,  316.) 

Mr.  SxiCKirETT,  president  of  the  Chicago  Qreat  Western  Railway,  does  not  think 
that  pooling  would  realize  the  expectations  of  its  advocates.  If  a  pool  should  be 
formed  on  the  lines  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
rates,  St.  Paul  would  be  injured,  unless  pools  were  also  formed  on  the  roads  from 
Chicago  to  Kansas  City  and  other  points.  When  it  was  possible  to  repudiate  a 
pooling  contract  if  it  proved  unfair,  railroads  were  witling  to  pool;  but  if  the 
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contract  Is  mode  Mnding,  affecting,  as  it  does,  millioaa  of  doll&rii  monthly,  no 
railroad  wonld  ever  make  sncb  a  oontnict.     (468.) 

Mr.  Cartbr,  a  commiBaion  merchant,  is  nnalterably  opjxieed  to  pooling.  He 
thinkH  railroads  Bbonld  be  no  more  exempt  from  competition  tban  otber  lines  of 
buainess.  Pooling  wotild  be  lees  objectionable  conpled  with  adeqnate  antbority 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBdon  to  rcKOlate  ratee  and  to  sanction,  or 
refuse  to  sanction,  any  pooling  contract;  but  wo  nave  not  reached  snch  a  point  in 
the  saperrieion  of  rauioad  anairs  that  we  can  consider  it  from  that  standpoint. 
(585.) 

See  also  onder  paragraph  F. 

S.  BaOway  Mmpctltlon— thonld  it  taJM—l.  Negative.^Mi.  Enapf,  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  believes  that  it  is  nnwise  to  attempt  to  foster 
competition  among  railways  or  to  treat  them  aa  pnrely  private  hnsfnesseB  are 
treated.  In  ordinary  business,  where  property  and  things,  as  distinguished  from 
public  Bervices,  are  dealt  in,  there  should  oethe  greatest  freedom  of  contract,  and 
no  attempt  to  impose  nniform  prices.  In  fact,  competition  means  discrimination; 
that  is,  difference  in  prices  at  different  times  and  jtlaces  and  between  different 
individuals.  Thus,  with  regard  to  trusts  and  combinations,  it  will  probably  not 
be  possible  to  control  them  by  means  of  filing  prices.  If  prices  were  fiied  it 
would  be  impossible  to  compel  producers  to  sell  any  more  than  to  compel  consum- 
ers to  buy.  On  the  other  hand ,  in  railroad  service  comjietition  ia  possible  as  regards 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  territory  and  popnlation  of  the  conntiy.  To  most 
people  railroad  service  must  be  monopolistic.  It  ia,  moreover,  essentially  public 
service.  There  can,  accordingly,  be  no  gain  from  freedom  of  contract  or  from 
lack  of  uniformity  in  charges,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  industrial  freedom  can  not 
be  secured  without  e<juality  in  charges.  On  account  of  the  pnblic  natnre  of  rail- 
ways, the  people  can  interfere  direcfly,  as  they  are  not  jnstined  in  doing  in  regard  " 
to  ordinary  business.  Even  anch  regulation  as  is  now  applied  to  railways  would 
be  out  of  the  qnestion  as  regards  trmy  competittve  bnsineBB. 

It  may  be  true,  Mr.  Knapp  admits,  that  competition  among  railways,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  has  rednced  rates  over  the  entire  conntry,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
has  caused  many  discriminations,  and  the  same  advantages  can  be  better  secured 
by  public  reguution.  The  antitrust  laws  and  the  prohibition  of  pooling  have 
not  been  of  any  beseQt  whatever  to  prodncer  or  conminieri  but  have  been  a  chief 
canee  of  discriminations.    (186.) 

Ur.  Nbwcoub  declares  that  discriminations  in  railway  rates  spring  almost 
always  out  of  excessive  competition,  and  can  be  prevented  only  by  allowing 
pooling  or  some  other  form  of  combination  between  railways.  Competition  In 
other  lines  of  business  results  in  uniform  prices,  bnt  in  the  case  of  n^waya 
the  patronage  of  large  shippers  ia  so  import^t  that  special  rates  will  be  made  to 
secure  it,  often  at  less  than  the  cost  of  service.  The  interBtate-commerce  act  baa 
failed  to  check  anch  discriminations,  and  although  there  is  at  present  a  cessation 
of  them  for  the  most  part,  it  can  not1>e  permanent  SO  long  as  competition  is  com- 
pelled by  law.  The  antipooling  clause  has  tended  to  increaae  discriminations, 
and  no  govemm.ent  supervision  can  prevent  thesi.   (9&-B7.) 

Professor  Seijoman,  of  Columbia  University,  says  that  both  competition  and 
monopoly  have  their  good  sides  and  their  bad  frides.  Through  the  force  of  com- 
petition new  efforts  are  continnonsly  made  and  new  machines  are  introdnced,  by 
which  cost  of  production  is  lowered.  All  progress,  which  depends  directly  upon 
the  lower  coat  of  prodncMon,  depends  incurectly  upon  the  competition  between 
producers.  This  competition  works  throngh  the  effort  of  every  bnyer  to  get  a  lit- 
tle lower  price  than  his  neighbor  gets.  Competitive  enterprise  means  preferriOK 
one  customer  to  another,  ^ving  advantages  to  the  large  onyer  over  the  amalT 
When  competition  is  applied  to  a  pnblic  or  qnasi-puMic  institution,  like  the  raC- 
way,  this  feature  of  competition  is  inconsistent  with  the  highest  social  utilitv. 
Everybody  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  level.  Competition  should  continue  in 
respect  to  the  constant  effort  to  obtain  the  best  appliances  and  to  give  the  best 
service;  bnt  there  ought  not  to  be  any  competition  as  to  rates.  It  ia  out  of  com- 
petition in  rates  that  discriminations,  both  personal  and  local,  come. 

The  good  side  of  monopoly  is  that  it  may  prevent  the  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  individuals  which  Is  dne  to  competition.  Of  course,  there  may  be  per- 
eonal  discriminations  dne  to  the  whim  of  the  monopolies,  and  the  experience  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  is  practically  Do  competition  in  the  railroad  onsiness,  shows 
that  there  may  be  just  as  serious  evils  under  the  monopolv  system  as  under  the 
competitive  system.  In  France  also,  where  each  railway  nas  a  monopoly  of  its 
own  field,  the  evils  of  noneffective  management,  lack  of  facilities,  etc.,  are  promi- 
nent. The  question  is  whether  It  is  not  possible  to  devise  some  scheme  which 
shall  reduce  the  evils  of  both  systems  to  a  minimiim  and  increase  the  advantages 
(4  both  systema,  competition  and  monopoly. 
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The  witness  belieTGM  that  pools  and  trafBc  aasociations  are  the  best  system  thtu 
far  devised  for  getting  these  advantoges.  Pooling  need  not  bring  any  cessation 
of  competition  aa  regards  facilities.  Each  railway  in  past  pools  has  tried  to  increase 
its  efQciency  and  its  traffic  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  an  increase  of  its  per- 
centage when  the  pool  ahotild  be  renewed.  But  a  well-devised  pool  avoids  the 
evils  of  competition,  cut  rates,  personal  discrimination,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
illegitimate  and  indefensible  local  dincrimination.  It  would  not  do  to  allow  the 
railways  to  do  what  they  choose  with  their  poola.  It  is  necessary  to  regolate  and 
restrict  them.  The  railways  mnst  be  regarded,  not  as  a  private  bnsineBS,  bat  as 
a  trust  for  the  public. 

Wherever  any  vestige  of  competition  amon^  railroads  is  left,  in  all  conntries  of 
the  world,  there  are  jhwIs  and  trafBc  associations.  Even  where  the  government 
mns  the  railways  it  forms  pools  and  traffic  associations  with  privately  owned 
railways.  Such  facts  show  that  there  is  some  underlying  cause  which  makes 
these  things  inevitable-    <015-617.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  points  out  that  competition  as  applied  to  railways  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  in  ordinary  commercial  transactions.  The  contests 
between  buyers  and  sellers  in  ordinary  cases  are  carried  on  under  fair  conditions. 
Differences  in  the  conditions  and  facilities  of  the  sellers,  in  the  outlook  of  the 
market,  in  the  credit  of  bnyera.  etc.,  justify  different  charges  for  the  same  goods. 
But  when  railways  compete  they  are  not  governed  by  uniform  rules  applying 
Openly  and  impartially  to  all.  One  company  can  reduce  its  rates  from  various 
motives,  and  thereby  force  all  other  companies  connecting  the  samepoints  to  meet 
the  rate.  There  cannotbedifferentratesfor  the  same  haul.  Moreover,  the  cutting 
of  rates  between  two  points  will  affect  the  rates  between  altogether  different  points 
whichcompetefoTcertain  classes  of  traffic.  Thus,  to  reduce  the  throughratesfrom 
.  St.  Louis  to  Boston  would  affect  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  every  seaboard  city. 
Moreover,  under  the  law  concerning  long  and  short  hauls  a  cut  in  competitive 
rates  to  terminal  points  affects  also  the  rates  to  numberless  intermediate  points 
which  can  not  legally  exceed  the  through  rate.  When  competitors  in  ordinary 
lines  of  business  lose  money  by  unduly  low  prices  they  fail  and  go  out  of  busi' 
ness..  Insolvent  railways  are  required  to  continue  in  business  and  are  often  the 
moat  dangerous  competitors.     (035-637,  6r>3.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  furtbor  that  competition  between  railways  induces 
secret  rates  and  diBcriminations,  so  that  it  can  not  be  considered  fair.  By  such 
dlRcriminations  the  one  railway  is  injured  by  losing  its  profit  and  its  competitor 
by  losing  its  business,  while  the  merchant  or  producer  competing  with  the 
favored  shipper  may  be  mined.  If  all  of  the  railways  should  give  one  grain 
shipper  an  advantage  of  a  cent  per  100  pounds,  he  might  nltimately  control  tiie 
grain  markets  of  the  nation,  ana  the  same  tendency  exists  to  a  less  degree  wher- 
ever a  discrimination  is  granted.  Some  shippers  become  dealers  in  rebated  rail- 
way earnings  and  make  their  profit  chiefly_  from  this  source.  In  fact,  those  who 
chiefly  op[H>se  pooling  are  shippers  and  railways  which  profit  by  disobeying  the 
law  requiring  uniform  rates.     (ftO,  636,  6.55.) 

Many  prominent  authorities,  Mr.  Blanchard  declares,  have  expressed  themselTee 
clearly  as  to  the  impossibility  or  undeeirability  of  railway  competition.  Thus 
Interstate  Coromerce  Commissioner  Schoonmaker  has  stated  that  it  is  a  "  nowfully 
demonstrated  fallacy  that  unrestricted  competition  among  railways  is  a  public 
benfit."  Judge  Cooley  and  Mr.  Knappof  the  commission  have  expressed  suuilar 
opinions.  In  1882  a  joint  report  bv  Messrs.  Thurman,  Washburn,  and  Cooley 
declared  that  "this  is  not  what  in  otuerbusinessis  known  and  designated  as  com- 

Etition."  The  Cnllom  committee  in  lT)86  attributed  personal  dSscriminations 
'gely  to  competition.  The  convention  of  State  ridlway  commissioners  in  1899 
declared  that  the  policy  of  unrestricted  competition  has  been  steadily  working 
on  t  its  own  destruction.  The  great  English  commission  on  railways  in  isfe  declared 
that  reliance  on  competition  to  regulate  railway  rates  was  af^ure.     (637,638.) 

Mr,  Blanchard  says  further  that  competition  in  railway  rates  is  as  impracticable 
and  undesirable  as  competition  between  different  officers  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice. Uniform  rates  to  all  persons  and  stable  rat«H  are  as  import»ntin  railway  serv- 
ice as  in  taxation  and  postal  charges.  The  Qovemment  assures  to  all  persons  the 
impartial  and  unabated  collection  of  its  charges,  Thewitness  presented  statistics 
of  the  amount  of  Glovemment  bonds  and  interest  charges  as  compared  with  those 
of  railways  to  indicate  the  relatively  greater  importance  of  juat  railway  charges 
than  of  just  Gk>vemment  charges. 

Mr.  Blancharddeclares  that  if  the  Government  itself  owned  tlierailwayBitwoiild 
have  to  apply  the  same  rules  as  to  uniform  charges  which  apply  in  the  custom- 
houses  and  tne  post-officea,  and  no  one  would  think  of  declaring  that  thi«  system 
was  in  restraint  of  trade  or  of  legitimate  competition.  So,  too,  if  t^  Govern- 
ment should  operate  a  single  railway,  soch  as  the  Union  PtKifio,  it  would  find  that 
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it  could  fix  it«  rates  only  after  consaltatloD  with,  other  companies  performinB 
ejmilar  aervice,  as  has  already  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  goTemment  rail- 
ways  in  Enrope.     (688-640.) 

Mr.  Ripley  says  that  when  competition  in  freif^ht  rates  has  had  tnll  sway  it 
has  nnsettled  values,  disarranged  the  plana  of  merchants,  and  wTOnght  general 
destruction,  and  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  concentrate  bnsineBe  in  a  few  hands  and 
to  drive  ont  the  small  trader.     (593, 604. ) 

Mr.  Gallaohee  ia  informed  that  rate  wars  have  frequently  been  started  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  price  of  stocks  after  inside  specolatorB  have  made 
heavy  sales.     ( 543. ) 

Mr.  Tucker  says  that  railroading  is  simply  a  commercial  transaction;  it  is 
BeUing  transportation.  RaUroada,  however,  nnlike  other  commercial  eaterpriees, 
are6Uiged  to  sell  at  acommon  price,  and  he  does  not  consider  that  transjto^tioD 
Ig  a  thing  to  be  sold  or  bart«red  at  varying  {>ricea  as  commodities  are.  It  is  the 
nation's  bnsneBS  to  see  that  discriminations  in  the  price  of  transportation  ceaee. 
(MO,  561.) 

Mr.  Sarqent,  grand  roaster  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Iiocomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  rate  wars  are  Injnrioas  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  moment  a  company 
begins  carrying  goods  and  paaaengera  at  less  than  cost  it  must  discriminate 
against  other  persons  or  places,  or  must  make  nnwarranted  economies  at  the 
expense  of  the  condition  of  the  road  or  of  the  employees.  Rates  have  often  been 
pat  in  force  wMch  anyone  conld  t«<Il  at  a  glance  to  be  far  below  the  coat.  If  rail- 
way officers  can  not  prevent  ancb  disastrons  competition,  the  Qovenmient  should 
step  in  and  fix  the  rates.     (60.) 

Mr.  CRODSKB,  switchman,  of  Chicago,  believes  that  the  interest  of  railroad 
workers  demands  profitable  rates  for  the  railroad  companies.  Whatever  strength- 
ens the  earning  powers  of  the  company  will  be  beneficial  to  the  man  who  works 
for  it.  The  most  prosperons  corporation  is  the  most  agreeable  one  and  the  most 
profitable  one  to  work  tor.  Excessive  competition  and  rate  wars,  resulting  in  the 
performance  of  service  by  the  companies  at  a  loss,  most  reanlt  in  diminntion  of 
the  earnings  of  the  workmen.     (52S. ) 

2.  Afflrraaiive.—Mx.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Oreat  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  criticises  the  iKMiition  of  Mr.  Enapp  as  to  the  desirability  of  nni- 
formity  in  railway  rates.  The  sale  of  transportation  is  like  the  sale  of  other 
conunodities.     A  mannfactnrer  may  pnt  ont  a  catalogue  of  goods  vrith  certain 

IiriceFi,  bnt  the  real  prices  will  be  different  unless  cnstomers  are  found  at  the  pub- 
iahed  prices.  We  -may  want  uniform  charges  on  railways,  but  we  can  not  get 
them,  any  more  than  it  can  be  made  possible  for  the  poor  man  to  buy  ordinary 
eommoditiea  aa  cheaply  as  the  rich.  If  a  railroad  can  not  sell  its  transportation 
at  one  price  it  should  tte  allowed  to  lower  the  price  immediately  without  any 
pnhlication  of.  notice.     1460.    See  also  p.  93,  above. ) 

Mr.  Stonb  believes  that  in  railroad  business,  as  well  as  Jn  other  kinds  of  bud- 
neas,  competition  is  the  best  regulator  of  prices  and  the  best  incentive  to  progress. 
Itiscomoetition,  not  the  will  of  railroads,  which  has  reduced  our  transportation 
rates  ana  given  us  the  facilities  for  transportation  of  persons  and  property  which 
Mr.  Stone  believes  to  be  better  than  those  of  any  other  conntrv.  Com^tition 
has  been  of  benefit  to  those  railroads  which  have  been  most  suoject  to  it.  He 
inatuiceB  the  great  trunk  lines  which  have  had  to  compete  with  the  cheap  trans- 
portation of  the  Qreat  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal.  The  railroads  had  to  reduce 
their  rates,  but  the  volume  of  business  increased  so  largely  as  to  make  them  the 
iDOst  prosperous  lines  of  railway  in  the  country.  Mr.  Stone  woald  not,  however, 
have  the  Qoremment  reduce  the  rates,  in  the  exjvectation  tiiat  such  a  reduction 
would  have  the  same  favorable  effect.  He  thinks  that  competition  will  fix  rates 
better  than  the  Government  can.  He  apparently  prefers  the  introduction  of 
competition  by  the  building  of  parallel  linos  of  roads  to  Government  regulation, 
vphich  might  be  intended  t«  have  a  similar  eSect  upon  rates.    (538, 536, 537.1 

E.  ZflMto  of  pooling. — The  opinions  of  various  witnesses  as  to  the  effects  of  pooling 
have  already  been  stated  in  connection  with  their  general  arguments  for  or 
against  the  practice,  paragraphs  B  and  V.  See  also  ConeolidaUon  of  railwaya, 
p.  87;  IH»erimination»  between  individuais,  p.  4J. 

1.  Ratetandcotnpetilum. — Mr,  Bi^ncbard  holds  that  railway  pooling  would  not 
merely  be  beneficial  to  the  railways,  but  also  to  phippers  and  the  general  public. 
The  benefit  to  railroads  may  be  measured  by  the  evilB  of  unreatricted  competition 
already  mentioned.  If  pools  were  permitted  for  reasonably  long  terms  bad 
methods  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  railways  would  abolish  needless  officers  and 
save  many  expenses  growing  out  of  excessive  competition.     (888.) 

The  effect  upon  rates  could  not  be  to  make  them  unreasonable.  For  one  thing, 
pooling  agreements  do  not  specify  rates,  aaiafreqnently  supposed.    They  provide 
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a  dlTision  of  tonnage  or  earnings  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  whereas  conditions  of 
Tarions  Borte  may  canse  flnctaations  in  the  rates  daring  the  agreement.  More- 
over toToe  atandM'd  sf  rates  mnst  be  reasonable.  If  the  rates  char^^  by  railways 
in  pools  are  thus  reasonable,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  idiow  how  the  pubuc 
Interest  is  affected  by  any  divlBion  of  the  proceeds  among  therailways.  It  is  only 
when  pools  are  nsed  to  sustain  excessive  rates  that  they  are  objectionable,  and  then 
the  remedylies  in  the  correction  of  the  rates  and  not  the  prohibition  of  pooling. 

In  Mr.  Blanchard's  opinion,  however,  competition  womd  still  be  a  snfflcient 
preventive  of  excessive  rates  under  pools.  There  would  still  be  a  fair  competi- 
tion between  the  pooled  raUways  themselves,  in  the  way  of  famishing  improved 
facilities  or  otherwise  attracting  trafQc.  The  most  important  competition,  how- , 
ever,  would  be  that  between  railways  in  difierent  sectiims,  created  by  the  laws  of 
trade  and  the  endeavor  to  reach  common  markets.  The  competition  of  water 
camera  has  been  an  effective  element  in  the  past,  and  would  oontinne  to  be. 
The  competing  water  rontee  or  railways  need  not  be  close  at  hand.  A  route  from 
Chicago  throngh  Canada,  or  from  Cincinnati  to  Newport  News,  fixes  rates  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  York.     («83,) 

Mr.  Blanchard  criticises  especially  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Prouty  on  this  subject 
in  an  article  in  the  Forum.  Mr.  Proutj^  Bpeaks  of  the  monopolies  which  wonld 
arise  if  the  six  railroads  connecting  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  should  combine. 
Mr.  Blanchard  repliea  that  river  traffic  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  traffic 
by  way  of  rail  ana  water  to  the  Gulf,  traffic  between  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  and  St. 
I^nl,  and  Chicago,  and  still  other  traffic,  would  compete  with  that  over  the  pooled 
railways  and  would  prevent  unjust  charges.  Pooling  would  not  give  the  carrier 
absolute  power  over  rates.  Mr.  Prontr  himself  has  spoken  of  water  competition 
as  a  potential  (actor,  and  of  redaction  in  rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
forcing  down  rates  at  other  points.  Mr.  Pronty's  statement  that  it  ia  reasonably- 
certain  that  railway  lines  terminating  at  Galveston  would  pool  with  lines  termi- 
nating at  B(»ton  is  unwarranted;  such  a  pool  is  highly  improbable  and  withoat 
precedent.     An^hin^like  a  nniversal  pool  isout  of  the  question.     (666.) 

The  pools  which  existed  before  1887  had  none  of  the  disastrous  effects  which 
are  now  held  up  as  likely  to  result  from  pooling.  They  did  not  stop  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines  nor  destroy  competition.  Although  there  were  no  water  routes 
from  Pittsburg  and  other  interior  points  to  the  coast,  those  points  were  given  the 
advantage  of  tne  some  latea  to  New  York  as  Buffalo,  which  had  canal  competition. 
The  railways  sought  to  build  up  a  lar^  local  and  throngh  traffic  at  low  rates. 
The  trunk  line  association  reduced  tanS  rates  from  71  cents  in  1877,  when  first 
organized,  to  SO  cents  in  1686,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  rates  having  been 
advanced  unless  to  restore  anjastifiable  rate-war  reductions.     (643-W:7, 653-656.) 

The  witness  points  out  further  that  a  combination  among  railways  ia  not  similar 
in  character  to  an  industrial  truHt.  Railway  rates  and  fares  mnst  be  publicly 
announced,  must  be  actually  or  tacitly  approved  by  the  (Jovernment,  and  are 
subject  to  a  mnch  greater  degree  of  competition,  in  the  way  of  water  routes, 
foreign  markets,  etc.,  than  trusts  are  subject  to.  Railways  must  make  public 
reports.  Railways  never  tend  to  restrict  trade,  bnt  always  to  enlarge  it.  No 
rwlway  is  ever  closed  by  a  pool,  or  driven  out  of  buainess  by  competition,  whereas 
trusts  may  close  part  of  their  own  plants  or  force  competitors  to  close  theirs.  In 
every  way  the  situation  and  conditions  are  different. 

Our  experience  with  t«legraphB,  Mr,  Blanchard  declares,  shows  the  advantage 
of  combination.  Formerly  there  were  disastrous  contests  in  rates,  private  dis- 
criminatioua,  and  other  evils.  The  Western  Union  Company  after  its  consolida- 
tion introduced  economiee,  increased  facilities,  reduced  charges,  and  especially 
made  its  rates  uniform  to  all  persons.     (645-647.) 

Mr.  RiFLBY  says  that  no  pool  can  change  the  general  laws  of  competition. 
There  is  no  possible  danger  of  an  extortionate  rate;  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  impossible,     (093,  S95.) 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr,  Stone  (p.  682) ,  that  the  Southwestern  Traffic 
Association  was  a  "vampire,  which  for  a  decade  sucked  the  lifeblood  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Missouri  Valley,"  Mr.  Ripley  ^ints  ont  that  during  the 
decade  referred  to,  aay  from  1877  to  1887,  the  population  of  Kansas  City  increased 
from  .58,000  to  156,000,  and  that  of  Omaha  from  26,000  to  110,000,  and  that  the 
whole  MiBsouri  Valley  was  in  a  state  of  great  i»roaperity.  It  is  untrue  that 
rates  were  advanced  under  this  pool.  Advances  may  have  been  made  at  times 
on  certain  commodities,  but  far  more  ratee  were  reduced,  and  the  general  aver- 
age for  the  10  years  would  show  a  steady  r-'duction.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
the  agreement  worked  perfectly  or  that  no  discriminations  existed,  bnt  discrimi- 
nations were  far  leas  common  and  lees  disastrous  than  those  which  have  e\i.-.ted 
since  the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.     Wlien  at  intervals  the 
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pool  was  temporarily  broken  and  competition  had  fall  eway,  the  reenlt  was 
onsettlinK  of  valaea,  disarranging  of  the  plans  of  merchaats,  and  general  deetn»> 
tion.     (BBS.) 

2.  Effect  on  diKriminationg. — Mr.  Blanchaod  insists  that  pooling  is  the  only 
efEective  remedy  against  discrimination  s.  It  mnst  be  made  to  their  into'est 
not  to  diacriminate  or  to  allow  discriminations.  Those  directly  in  contact  with 
railway  affairs  mnst  remedy  theeril.  Only  the  possibility  of  agreeing  for  acon- 
siderable  length  of  time  will  make  possible  the  abandonment  of  existing  methods 
and  the  eetatillehment  of  effective  instmmentaUtles  for  checking  diecriminationa. 
The  witness  denies  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  temptation  for  one  railway 
to  increase  its  share  of  bnsiD©Bs  by  discriminationB.  Each  railway  wonld  have 
toacconnt  for  all  traffic  at  the  tariff  rates,  and  if  it  secnred  anexceesof  ti^afficby 
rebates,  it  wonld  lose  not  only  by  having  to  pay  the  rebates,  but  by  having  to 
acconnt  for  its  excess  tonnage.  Under  pools  there  wonld  be  more  uniform  and 
rigid  inspection  of  shipments,  tending  to  check  the  increasing  practice  of  misde- 
Bcription  of  goods  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  which  results  m  discriminatii^ 
advantages.  Intermediate  towns  wonld  be  benefited  by  pooling,  since  the  dis- 
orimjnafions  which  are  now  mode  chiefly  in  favor  of  terminal  points  and  shlpperH 
at  those  points  wonld  be  done  away  with.     (644,  675,  670,  683.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
puiy,  SB^  that  pooling  is  not  a  cnre-all,  but  Is  the  beet  known  remedy  for  dis- 
criminationB between  individnals  and  localities.  Mr.  Ripley  qnotea  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  as  saying  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  in  the  inter- 
etate-commerc«  act  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  the  law;  that  the  law  prescribes 
nniform  rates  and  forbids  the  only  known  plan  by  which  rates  can  be  kept  nni- 
torro..  Mr.  Ripley  assets  that  discrimination  can  never  be  prevented  by  law;  it 
can  bepreventedonly  by  making  it  the  intorestof  the  railroads  to  maintain  equal 
rates.    This  can  be  done  only  by  allowing  the  formation  of  pools. 

Mr.  Bipley  thinks  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  by  the  interetate-commerce 
law  bos  done  more  to  concentrate  business  in  a  few  hands  and  drive  oat  the  small 
trader  than  conld  have  been  aocompUehed  in  a  century  of  the  old  methods. 
(594,596.) 

Mr.  TucEER,  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
legalised  pool,  nnder  proper  conditions,  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  stability  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  rates.  He  thinks  that  pooling  wonld  do  away  with 
discrimination,  and  that  it  wonld  also  remove  the  feeling  which  shippers  some- 
times have  that  tfaev  are  discriminated  against,  when  they  really  are  not.     (558.) 

Hr.  HtiBSELMAM  thinks  that  pooling  shoold  be  legalized  nnder  the  snperviidon 
and  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  wonld  not  then 
be  any  inducement  to  out  rates.  The  railroads  conld  carry  freight  at  a  lower 
rate,  becanse  they  wonld  not  be  carrying  a  large  amonnt  of  freight  at  lees  than 
cost,  snffering  a  loss  which  mnst  be  made  np  on  the  rest  of  the  freight.  The  roads 
sa}^  that  they  do  not  cat  rates  east  of  Chicago,  but  they  do  cut  the  rates  from 
Chicago  and  from  the  Mississippi  River  Doints  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  tmnk 
lines  cany  this  cut-rate  freight  across  the  Middle  States  and  accept  their  propor- 
tion of  the  rate.  The  shippers  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  most  neceeearily 
pay  higher  rates  to  make  np  for  the  unjustly  low  rates  which  the  more  distant 
shippers  get.     (557.) 

Mr,  Vanlandimoham,  however,  thinks  pooling  would  not  check  discriminations 
or  rate  wars.  A  company  which  by  chance  has  oeen  allotted  more  than  its  pro- 
portion of  traffic  will  cut  rates  to  keep  its  proportion  up.  Since  changes  in 
allotments  are  made  from  time  to  time,  each  road  will  be  tempted  to  cat  rates  in 
order  to  increiise  ite  volume  of  busineBS  so  that  it  will  receive  a  greater  proportion 
the  next  time — a  practice  which  has  been  the  means  of  breaking  up  aU  previous 
pools.  The  large  shipper  would  still  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  railroads  and  to 
secure  discriminations  by  offering  to  the  railroads  as  an  organization  large  ship- 
mente  at  times  when  they  were  especially  desired.  Since  the  pools  would  not  affect 
local  hnsinesB,  people  living  at  small  stations  wonld  clearly  not  be  benefited.  Mr. 
Vanlandingham  believee  that  it  would  be  possible  to  check  rate  cutting  and  dis- 
crimlnatlonB  l^ally  without  pooling  agreements.  Even  weak  as  the  mterstate- 
oommeroe  law  IS,  he  thinks  that  80  P^  cent  of  the  rate  cutting  which  existed 
dnrlng  1896  was  wiped  out  during  IwO,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  law, 
and  if  the  law  be  properly  amended  it  can  be  made  much  more  effective.  (214, 
218.) 

Mr.  HTI.AHD  presents  practically  the  same  argament.     (8510 

Mr.  Stohk  thuiks  that  pools  are  based  on  the  amount  of  traffic  which  each  road 
has  previously  carried.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  this  be  made  the  basis, 
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and  it  ia  probably  modified  b)[  other  considerations.  If  this  basis  were  followed 
strictly  tne  force  of  competition  and  the  conxeqaent  tendency  to  discrimination 
would  hardly  be  lessened.  Each  road  wonld  still  desire  to  increase  its  bosineea, 
with  a  view  to  the  next  trafBc  division.     (535,  539.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeia  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, on  the  otuer  hand,  states  that  no  pool  was  ever  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  the  bnsineBB  done  by  each  railroad  the  previous  year.  Snch  an 
arrangenieiit  would  give  the  same  incentive  to  make  concesHionB  that  now  existe. 
When  there  were  pools,  some  of  the  railroad  people  sometimes  thought  that  by 
increasing  their  tonnage  one  year  through  illegitimate  methods,  they  conld  secnre 
a  laFKerpercentageinthepoolthenext;  bat  they  very  seldom  succeeded.  Nobody 
would  00  willing  to  recognize  the  business  done  by  illegitimate  methods  as  the 
basis  of  division.  The  proportion  was  sometimes  settled  by  niutnal  agreement, 
but  usually  there  was  a  provision  for  leaving  it  to  an  arbitrator  in  case  of  failure 
to  agree.     (596.) 

3.  Selection  of  rouUs. — Hr.  Vanlahdinohah  thinks  that  the  shippers  wonld, 
if  the  pool  involved  division  of  traffic  and  not  merely  of  earnings,  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  ship  freight  over  any  line  they  saw  fit.  Shippers  often  have  good 
reason  for  selecting  particular  lines.     (314.) 

Hr.  Blanckabd  holds  that  nnder  pools  shippers  could  still  continue  to  choose 
their  own  routes.  Only  the  traffic  rf  consenting  shippers  would  be  transfeired. 
if  smaller  shippers  consented  to  such  a  transfer  for  tne  sake  of  preventing  dis- 
criminating rates,  this  would  serve  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  pooling.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  pools  provide  for  dividing  competitive  traffic  substantially  in  the 
proportion  of  the  pravioua  tonnage  of  the  roads,  so  that  little  diversion  of  tonnage 
or  revenue  is  necessary.  In  the  last  year  of  the  eastward  pools  from  Chicago  and 
other  cities  the  tonnage  actually  changed  from  one  route  to  another  was  only  3.2 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  transfer  of  eamioga  on  pooled  freight  only  about  3^ 
percent.     (fl44, 645.) 

Hr.  Callaway  also  thinks  shippers  conld  choose  their  own  routes,  the  railways 
dividing  earnings  instead  of  tonnage  when  necessary.     (386.) 

F.  Control  of  pooling  by  Intentato  OommeitM  CommiMuai. — Hauy  witnesses,  inclnd- 
ing  representatives  of  the  railways,  think  that  considerable  control  over  the 
formation  of  pools,  and  over  rates  under  them,  should  be  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  following  witnesses  mention  this  point  incidentally 
in  connection  with  their  ai^nments  favoring  pooling:  Nkwcomb  (103),  Johnson 
{(B),  Reaoan  (345),  WOFFINDIN  (565).  Callaway  (388). 

The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  believe  that  a  \Bxae 
measure  of  control  over  the  contracts  between  railways  and  over  their  rates  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  commission.  Otherwise,  freedom  of  contract  might  become  a 
means  of  increasing  rates  generally  and  injuring  the  pnblic.  Mr.  Clementa 
especially  insists  that  railways  have  usually  sought  to  make  pools  in  order  to  get 
more  money  out  of  the  basineaa,  and  that  consequently  unregulated  poolinginight 
tend  toward  excessive  rates.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  impoiiinKeffecttve 
checks  upon  r«t«s  under  the  pooling  system.  (Enapp,  138;Pkouty,  1S0;Ci.ehBikT8, 
157.) 

As  to  the  attitude  which  the  railways  would  be  likely  t«  take  toward  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  anHpooling  clause,  coupled  with  supervisory  control 
over  pooling  and  rates.  Hr.  Knapp  stated  that  a  change  would  douotless  be 
favored  by  some  roads  which  at  present  suffered  from  sharp  competition  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  rather  drastic  requirements. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  railroads  have,  by  consolidations  and  otherwise,  got  into 
a  position  where  they  do  not  suffer  from  excessive  competitionand  do  not  care  for 
pooling.  At  the  same  time  the  great  combinations,  whose  shipments  are  so  large 
as  to  be  of  first  consequence  to  carriers,  will  be  likely  to  oppose  such  legislation 
and  to  influence  the  railways  to  oppose  it.     (141.) 

Mr.  Bird  thinks  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ahonld  have  the  right  to 
approve  the  rates  under  pools  in  the  first  instance  and  to  discontinue  the  pool  at 
any  time  if  the  rates  were  unjust.     (474.) 

Mr.  RiFLEY,  president  of  the  Atehison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
mny,  says  that  he  wonld  not  object  to  a  revision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  the  rates  charged  by  a  pool,  although  some  railroads  might. 
(595.) 

Hr.  InQALif  wonld  even  be  willing  to  have  the  decisions  of  the  commission  con- 
cerning the  reasonableness  of  rates  under  agreements  final  without  appeal,  (300) , 
and  a  sLmilar  position  is  taken  by  Mr.  Cowen  (315)  and  Mr.  Counselhan.    (891.) 

Mr.  Kelley  thinks  pooling  should  be  aabject  to  the  Huperrieioii  of  the  Inter 
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stat«  Cominerce  Commission,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  commisaion 
to  declare  pooling  contracte  anreaeonable  and  inoperative  nntil  upheld  by  a 
juditnal  body.     (TftO,  i91.J 

Mr.  Bacon  holds  that  rates  &sed  under  pooling  contracts  should  require  the 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion  and  be  subject  to  channfl  by  it 
at  any  time.  The  actual  rates  should  be  fixed  by  the  commission  where  acces- 
Bary,  rather  than  maxintnm  and  minimam  rates.     (431 . ) 

Mr.  MoKTON  advocates  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion  power  to 
revise  the  rates  fixed  by  the  pool  whenever  complaint  should  be  made.  It  would 
be  as  important  for  it  to  prevent  rates  unreasonably  low  as  unreasonably  high.  In 
case  of  appeal  to  the  courts,  the  witness  would  be  willing  that  the  decifrion  of  the 
commission  should  remain  in  force  temporarily,  at  least  aa  regards  rates  under 
pooling  contracts.  The  witness  thinks  further  that  the  commission  shoald  have 
soma  control  over  the  rates  of  railroads  which  should  refuse  to  enter  pools. 
Especially  on^ht  the  roads  which  should  enter  the  pool  to  be  protected  against  secret 
ana  preferential  rates  made  by  any  outside  line.  The  witness  has  known  of  caaee 
hitherto  where  pools  have  been  made  without  bringing  in  all  liie  roads  in  a  sec- 
tion, the  pooled  roads  acting  as  a  nnit  in  meeting  coinpetition  of  the  outside  linee. 
(491,495,496,490.) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  miller  of  IndianapoUs.  says  that  the  general  feeling  among  the 
millers  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  pooling,  bnt  only  tinaer  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     (441.) 

Mr.  Bakry,  of  the  Millers'  National  Asoociation,  would  not  favor  pooling  unlees 
ttw  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  very  greatly  enlarged. 
TTndeT  the  present  law  pooling  would  simply  strengthen  the  position  of  the  rail- 
ways in  their  unjust  action  toward  shippers,     (347.) 

Mr.  BI.ANCHARD  suggests, incidentally,  that  the  "interposition  of  the  courts 
under  an  amended  and  swifterprocedure,  or  due  enlargement  of  the  jMiwers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would  fully  protect  the  shippers  and  others 
involved."  He  would  be  vrilling  that  the  agreements  themselves  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission.  But  apparently  he  would  give  the  commission  no 
other  power  as  regards  rates  under  pools  than  as  regards  rates  in  general.  For 
bis  opinion  aa  to  this  power  see  p.  118.     (640, 648, 678, 68S.) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  is  opposed  to  permitting  railways  to  pool,  since 
it  would  practically  prohibit  competition,  unless  the  Interstate  Ciommerce  Com- 
misaion be  given  thorongh  control  over  the  pool.     (445.) 

O.  PooUng  is  fOrsfgiL  ommtilsi.— Mr.  Blanchard  cites  a  number  of  authorities  to 
Bhow  the  existence  of  pooling  in  foreign  countries,  even  in  the  case  of  govern- 
mentH3wned  railroads.  He  says  that  a  series  of  conferences  were  held  from  1874 
to  1800,  between  repreaentatives  of  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungarv,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  a  view  to  adjustinK  tanffs  on  inter- 
national competitive  trafBc.  Such  an  agreement  was  ratified  by  all  t^e  partici- 
pating nations,  and  went  into  effect  in  1893.     (640, ) 

In  England,  where  raUwaysareall  privately  owned,  several  writers  declare  that 
pools  are  common.  Mr.  Acworth  says  that  there  seems  to  he  no  popular  objec- 
tion to  them,  and  that  the  railways  continue  to  compete  for  trafBc,  not- 
withstanding their  division  of  earnings.  He  mentions  two  specific  pools  as 
Illustrations.  The  royal  commission  of  1887,  appointed  to  inquire  Into  the 
railway  system,  ftdvt>cated  permitting  railways  to  pool  without  any  control 
further  than  that  the  particulars  of  the  agreement  should  be  made  public  in  the 
locality.  In  a  prominent  case  before  the  courts  the  vice-chancellor  declmed  that 
such  agreements  were  legal  in  principle,  and  were  not  prejudicial  either  to  the 
shareholders  or  to  the  pubUc,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  nniform  attitude  of  the 
courts.     (949,650.) 

The  poolsin  England,  Mr.  Blanchard  continues,  are  usually  called  joint  pursee. 
Aside  from  the  regular  pools  there  are  aasociaiJons  of  committees  of  railway 
managers,  which  agree  aa  to  tates.  There  are  various  district  committees  which 
hold  stated  meetings.  If  a  company  desires  to  change  its  rate,  it  consults  ita 
competitcffs  and  connections  in  conjunction  with  these  committees.  The  result  is 
that  there  Is  ajneat  stabilitv  and  uniformity  in  the  rates,  and  practically  no  dis- 
crimination. The  witness  has  been  told  by  railroad  otQcera  that  more  than  99 
per  c«iit  of  the  entire  bu^nees  of  the  British  Islands  is  probably  carried  on  estab- 
lished rates.  Mr.  Blanchard  also  refers  to  the  cailway  clearing  house  in  Great 
Britain;  but  its  purpose  is  simply  the  adjustment  of  accounts,  and  it  does  not 
constitute  a  pool  or  an  association  for  fixing  rat«s.     (004, 080. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  refers  especially  to  the  testimony  of  President  Hadley,  of  Yale 
University,  before  the  Senate  select  committee  can  interstate  oommeice  in  188S. 
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Preeident  Hadley  then  declared  that  no  nation  has  succeeded  in  prohibiting  dis- 
oriminatioiis  and  pooling  at  the  same  time.  In  Enrope  general  poob  are  organ- 
ized much  more  completely  than  we  have  any  conception  of  in  this  country,  and 
are  not  merely  recognized,  but  enforced  bylaw.  This  is  true  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Austria,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Italy.  And  in  most  of  these  countries  the 
pools  include  govemmeut  railways  and  private  railways  alike,  llms,  about  1860, 
me  competition  between  the  government  railroada  and  the  private  companies  in 
Belgium  led  to  discriminations,  in  which  the  Government  itself  was  the  woret  sin- 
ner, as  well  as  to  disaetrous  rate  wara,  and  the  difficnlty  waa  only  terminated  by 
an  inflexible  pooling  agreement.  The  railroads  of  Prussia  were  also  largelypooled 
before  the  government  owned  practically  all  of  the  lines.     (651,  652.) 

H.  Trafflo  MwMUtinu  tai  other  agTMmenta.— 1.  Argument  favoring. — The  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  by  several  witnesses  between  pools  and  other  forms  of  agreement, 
such  as  those  regarding  rat«s.  These  latter  are  also  advocated,  even  by  two 
witneeses  who  oppose  pooling.     See  Paragraphs  B  and  C;  D^qaLiLS,  Cowsn, 

HYLAND,  VANLAHDINOHAlt.      (814.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  complains  of  the 
injustice  of  prohibiting  agreements  between  railways  as  to  rates.  Since  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case  the 
gatherings  of  railway  officers  for  the  discuHsion  of  rates  can  not  be  called  asso- 
ciations. There  is  simply  a  conference  and  a  statement  by  different  officers  of 
what  their  own  roads  tuink  ought  to  be  done  or  will  themselves  do.  But  there  is 
no  way  to  prevent  discriminations  and  fluctuations  of  rates  without  such  confer- 
ences, and  more  formal  agreements  are  desirable.  For  instance,  if  one  of  the 
roads  from  the  Missourito  Chicago  makes  adifferent  through  rate  from  theother, 
mnce  the  through  rate  is  also  the  maximum  rate  for  a  large  number  of  smaller 
Intermediate  pomts,  and  bibc©  the  two  roads  are  only  a  few  miles  apart,  the 
towns  on  the  one  road  are  discriminated  against  by  the  lower  rates  on  the  other. 
(478.) 

2.  Kanga»  City  Lines. — Mr.  BooEW alter  has  little  doubt  that  some  sort  of 
u(reement.  probably  not  amounting  to  a  pool,  exists  on  the  roads  running  into 
^nsas  City.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Union  Pacific,  which  ends 
at  Kansas  City  and  has  elevators  there,  makes  the  same  discriminations  against 
Kansas  City  and  in  favor  of  other  markets  which  are  made  by  roads  which  run 
to  those  other  markets.  The  Union  Paciflc  is  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  made 
by  the  other  roads,  becanse  if  it  did  not  they  would  revenge  themselvw  apon  it 
etaewhere.     (573. 570, 577.) 

8.  Joint  TYaJJie  Association. — Mr.  BiuInchahd  savs  that  the  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation was  in  eidstence  for  about  3  years,  until  hefd  illegal  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  It  included  substantially  all  the  railways  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  and  east  of  a  lino  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago. 
There  were  88  signers  to  the  a^eement.  The  roads  affected  carried  about  78  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Unit«d  States,  but  the  agreement  related  to  throogh 
traffic  only.  It  was  also  provided  that  any  company  not  a  member  of  the  associ- 
ation might  appear  and  argue  it^  case.  The  association  appointed  9  managers. 
These  9  diacnBaed  28,000  subjects  during  their  administration.     (678.  681.) 

4.  Central  Freight  Association. — Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freirtt 
Association,  states  that  this  organization  is  the  successor  of  the  Central  Tr^Bc 
Asoociation.  It  is  composed  of  about  60  railroads.  The  boundary  of  its  territory 
rons  from  Chicago  west  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  Bnriington.  down  the  Missis- 
sippi and  up  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg;  thence  to  Buffalo,  then,  crossing  the  Canadian 
frontier,  npto  Mackinaw,  down  the  east  bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  back  to 
Chicago.  The  association  holds  meetings  twice  a  month,  attended  usually  by 
the  genera]  freight  agents  or  the  freight  traffic  officials  of  the  different  lines.  The 
purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  consult  about  matters  of  common  interest  and  to 
see  what  are  the  necessities  for  reduction  or  advance  of  rates.  There  is  no  bind- 
ing agreement  between  the  roads :  each  road  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  it  pleases.  If 
any  road  desires  to  make  any  given  rate  it  is  customary  to  communicat«  the 
desire  or  intention  to  the  other  roads  interested.  The  question  will  then  be  dis- 
cussed and  each  road  will  state  what  it  wishes  to  do.  Mr.  Tucker  does  not  think 
that  any  presBure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  individual  members  to  ch^'ge  a  rate 
agreeable  to  siil.  In  the  end  all  the  roads  must  necessarily  adopt  the  lowest  rate 
wnioh  any  road  insists  apon  making.  There  could  not  be  an  understanding  that 
different  roads  should  charge  different  rates  on  the  same  traffic ;  thoee  that 
charged  the  higher  rat«s  would  get  no  buainess.  In  case  any  member  of  the 
association  makes  a  cat  rate  the  only  action  taken  is  the  action  of  the  individnal 
roads  in  meetiug  it.    The  associatioii  aa  such  takes  no  action,    lii.  Tucker  does 
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not  remember  aaj_  caee  in  which  coireepondeitce  on  each  a  subject  has  passed 
throogh  the  aasociatioB. 

Besides  the  information  supplied  to  the  association  hy  each  of  its  members,  the 
aasociation  gets  information  of  all  new  tariffs  from  the  files  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Ckimmission  at  Washington.     (557-559.) 

5.  ChuMgo  Eaut-bound  Freight  Committee. — Mr.  WOFFrannj,  chainnaii  of  the 
Chicago  Esiat-bonnd  Freight  Committee,  states  that  this  organization  Is  a  statistical 
bureau,  of  which  10  eastcTn  trunk  lines,  and  alsotheC.  &  E.  I.  and  C.,I.  &  L.,are 
members.  The  several  roads  are  rmresented  npon  the  committee  by  their  prin- 
cipal freight  ofScials  in  Chicago.  The  committee  keeps  a  record  of  all  the  indus- 
tries around  Chicago  and  the  connection  thev  have  had  with  various  roads,  the 
various  rates  they  get,  and  what  rates  should  De  fixed  to  reach  them.  It  keeps  a 
record  of  mlnimumrates.so  that  it  can  know  at  anytime  what  the  minimum  rate 
is  from  Cliioago  to  any  Eastern  point.  If  a  road  reduces  the  rate,  the  committee 
makes  a  record  of  the  change  and  advises  the  other  roads.  It  receives  from  the 
several  roads  the  same  tariffs  which  they  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate-making  power,  and  the  witness  is  not 
in  a  position  which  enables  him  to  judge  as  to  tlie  existence  of  rebates  or  other 
forms  of  freight  discrimination.     (565.) 

Vin.  PASaBNOBR  TRAFFIC. 

A.  PiwMiger  tBTM.— 1.  General  influetu:e»  affecting.— Hr.  BiuLHCHard,  late  com- 
missioner of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  enumerates  various  causes  for  the 

differences  in  passenger  rates  which  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  these  are  provisions  of  charters  and  laws,  the  dissimilar  volume  of  pas- 
senger  traffic  on  different  lines,  Inequality  in  the  cost  of  railway  consti'uction  and 
operation  (as,  for  example,  the  differences  between  mountain  roads  and  those  in 
level  conntryj ,  differences  in  the  cost  of  terminal  facilities,  com.petition  of  elec- 
tric roads,  of  water  routes,  and  of  Canadian  railways,  etc.  Special  rates  are 
sometimes  made  for  certain  classes  as  an  aid  to  freight  development.  The  special 
eqaipment  of  limited  trains,  involving  greater  expense  and  permitting  only  a 
BmaUer  number  of  passengers  per  car  than  is  customary  on  ordinary  trains,  as  weU 
__.._^, ..,...._.  ..^_.., ....    _.....„      -'^'rcharg       "    '•     ■'•      '      ' 


as  the  higher  speed  of  these  trains,  justtfles  a  higher  charge.  On  the  other  hand, 
railways  which  reach  the  same  points  as  other  lines,  but  which  offer  inferior  or 
slower  service,  are  justified  in  demanding  differential  rates  in  order  to  tempt  pas- 
sen^^Ts  to  take  their  routes.  The  large  and  regular  volume  of  certain  tocaliravel 
justifies  lower  charges  to  commuters.  In  fact,  the  conditions  of  railway  travel  in 
the  leading  geograpnical  sections  of  the  country,  of  which  the  witness  enamerat«s 
7,  jostlfy  differences  in  railway  charges  by  sections.  Similar  causes  lead  to  the 
different  conditionfl  imposed  nnon  and  prices  charged  for  commutation,  excursion, 
mileage,  and  similar  ticKets.  Differences  in  rates  are  as  justifiable  in  this  country 
as  they  are  in  foreign  countries,  where  different  classes  of  traffic  are  recognized. 
Nevenheless, there  isasteady  tendency  to  reduce  the  disparity  in  rates  according 
to  natnral  laws.  Growth  of  population,  farther  consoCdation  of  railways,  and 
other  influences  will  tend  to  malte  fares  steadily  lower  and  more  uniform,  and 
legislation  is  not  necessary  nor  helpful.     (619-620.) 

2.  Existing  rates. — The  average  passenger  rate  on  the  New  York  Central  Bail- 
road,  accormng  to  Mr.  Ca.llaway,  is  only  1 .82  cents  per  mile.  The  company  is 
allowed  to  charge  only  2  cents  on  its  main  line,  and  itsliighest  rateon  the  Dranch 
lines  is  8  cents.  Mileage  Ixraks  are  issned  at  2  cents,  which  ore  good  on  the  branch 
lines.    (229.) 

On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Mr,  Isow.t-s  testifies,  the  local  passenger  rates 
are  all  based  on  8  cents  per  mile,  while  the  through  rates  average  about  2  cents. 
On  account  of  the  sparse  population,  higher  local  rates  are  necessary,  and  even 
then  local  trains  lose  money.  The  average  receipt  from  passengers  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  is  a  trifle  over  2  cents  per  mile,  and  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Bt.  Lonis  a  trifle  onder  2  cents.     (292.) 

According  to  Mr.  Spbncbr,  of  the  Sonthem  Railway,  the  somewhat  higher 
paaeenger  rates  in  the  Sonthem  States  are  necessary  on  account  of  the  sparse 
population  and  the  consequent  small  amount  of  passenger  business.  The  average 
rate  on  the  Southern  Railway  system,  however,  was  only  2i  cents  in  1S98.     (375.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declaree  that  passenger  rates  in  this  country  will  average  lower  than  those  in  any 
other  country,  and  that  the  character  of  the  service  is  better.  The  charges  for 
sleeping  cars  especially  are  lower,  and  the  cars  superior.     (490.498.) 

8.  Devices  for  stimviating  trafflc.— Upon  its  being  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Cowkn, 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  tliat  there  is  relatively  less  passenger  travel  in  this 
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cotmtry  than  in  Enrope,  he  Miid  that  fae  thought  the  railwaye  did  everything  we- 
sible  to  stimulate  traffic  The  practice  of  grantiiiB  special  rates  to  parties,  WDich 
has  finally  bedi  upheld  by  the  courts,  has  built  \ip  a,  considerable  traffic,  espe- 
cially by  way  of  allowioK  theater  companies  to  visit  small  towns.  The  use  of 
mileage  books  accomplisHes  many  of  the  results  obtained  by  the ' '  round-aboat " 
ticket  and  other  passenger  devices  of  European  conutries.     (tlO.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  desires  a  general  mileage  book,  good  either  over  the  whole 
United  States  or  over  large  portions  of  the  country.  He  admits  that  the  diffi- 
cnlty  in  adjusting  anch  a  hook  without  injustice  either  to  the  roads  in  moun- 
tainous and  thinly  settled  regions  or  to  the  travelers  in  level  and  thickly  settled 
regions  would  be  uonsiderable,  but  says  that  the  railroads  always  seem  t«  be  able 
to  Hurmonnt  difflcultiest  when  they  waut  to  do  so.  It  would  not  be  necossaiy, 
however,  that  the  mileage  book  l>e  absolutely  universal.  The  witness  thinks 
that  pasKengere  can  be  carried  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  as  cheaply  as  in  New 
York  or  Ohio;  and  there  wculil  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  issuing  mileage  books 
which  should  be  good  at  least  over  very  large  portions  of  the  country.     (K5,  SM.) 

Professor  Johnson  l)elieves  that  the  American  people,  contrary  to  common 
opinion,  do  not  travel  as  much  relatively  as  those  of  Eiu'ope.  We  need  cheaper 
service,  cheaper  sleeping-car  accommodations,  e-'coursion  rates,  etc.  The  rednc- 
tion  of  rates  in  Austria-Hungary  in  1890  immediately  caused  great  increase  in 
travel.     (61.) 

4.  American  and  European  paUKpnger  rates. — (See  also  pp.125  S. — Mr.  Weyl 
submitted  the  fallowing  table,  comparing  the  passenger  traffic  of  European  coun- 
tries with  that  in  the  United  States.     He  points  out  on  the  basis  of  this  table  that 
inprmortion  to  population  the  American  people  take  a  considerably  amallernum- 
ber  of  trips  thanthe  English  or  Germans,  and  even  less  than  the  French,  Belgians, 
and  Swiss.     The  average  distance  traveledjior  passenger  ik  considerably  greater  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  total  nimiber  of  miles  traveled  by  all  passengers  is 
greater;  although  in  proportion  to  the  population  the  total  number  of  miles  trav- 
eled is  only  about  as  ^eat  as  in  Oermany  or  France,  and  probably  considerably  less 
than  in  Gli'eat  Britain.    Our  receipts  per  pas.senger  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  other  countries,   our  tares  averaging  from  three-fourths  to  Ij  cents. 
High  fares  in  America  are  associated  witn  comparatively  empty  trains.    The 
comparison  frequently  made  between  fares  on  American  railways  and  first-class 
fares  on  the  Continent  is  unjust,  since,  as  is  seen  by  another  table  presented  by 
the  witness,  the  ^eat  mass  of  travel  in  Europe  is  in  the  third-class  cars,  while  in 
Germany  a  considerable  proportion  is  also  in  the  fourth  class.     The  proportion 
of  third-class  traffic  is  90  per  cent  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  other  ci  ------ 

ranges  from  71  par  cent  in  Italy  to  93  per  cent  in  Norway.     (768,  759. ) 
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B.  Pmhi.— Mr.  Kkapp.  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

believes  that  the  panting  of  free  passes  and  special  privileges  to  individoals  in 
passenger  traffic  is  a  serions  evil.  In  most  cases  the  granting  of  such  passes  has 
some  motive  of  self-interest,  although  the  half  rates  granted  to  clergymen  are 
apparently  due  to  unselfish  motives.  Members  of  State  and  National  Legislatures, 
jnages,  and  public  ofBcers  are  qniteregalarly  offered  free  transportation,  although 
they  do  not  always  accept  it.    The  law,  where  it  prohibitG  the  giving  of  pa&aea  to 
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each  persotu.is  evaded  in  vaxioaa  vi&ya.  Thna  they  may  ostensibly  be  granted 
for  newspaper  serrice,  or  be  limited  to  transportation  within  a  State  where  there 
is  no  law  against  it,althoagh  in  practice  accepted  in  other  States. 

The  witness  thinks  that  it  is  possible,  as  he  has  heard  it  claimed,  that  the  actoal 
revennes  received  by  the  nulralads  on  tiieir  passenger  bnsinesa  do  not  exceed  75  or 
80  per  cent  of  what  they  wonld  be  if  tha  fnfl  published  rates  were  paid  by  ail  pas- 
sengers. Thnsby  the  eliminationof  free  tntesportation,  as  well  as  of  the  abnseof 
ronnd-trip  tickets  by  scalpers,  the  passenger  rates  throng-bout  the  conntry  could 
be  materially  reduced,  ^e  granting  of  passes  to  employees  of  other  railroads  is 
also  carried  too  far.    (135, 136.) 

l£r.  Pbodtv,  another  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  does 
not  consider  the  abnse  of  passes  as  serions  as  Hr.  Knapp  does,  but  suggests  that 
an  effective  remedy  would  be  secured  by  reqniring  the  railroads  tQ  file  with  the 
Int«rstate  Commerce  Commission  lists  of  all  passes  issued,  to  be  open  to  public 
inspection.    (15S.) 

Ilr.  Reaoam,  chairman  of  the  railroad  conmdssion  of  Texas,  declares  that 
free  passes  are  not  given  (or  charitable  purposes,  but  nsnally  to  public  officers 
and  other  influential  persons,  or  to  large  shippers  as  an  inducement  for  freight 
traiSc.  The  system  InvolTes  the  taxing  of  a  part  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few.  The  Texas  constitution  contains  a  lar^  number  of  eiceptions  to  the  pro- 
visions prohibiting  discrimination  between  individuals,  so  that  practically  the 
railroad  commission  is  unable  to  prevent  the  abnse  of  the  pass  system.   (Ml,  342,) 

Mr.  WtisON,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen,  and  Hr. 
BONKHCS,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railwav  Carmen,  think  that  the 
issue  of  frw  transportation  shonld  be  restricted  to  railway  employees  and  Qov- 
emment  employees  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  declaring  that  passes  are  isaaed 
largely  for  corrupt  political  purposes,  and  that  favors  are  extended  to  men  who 
can  well  afford  to  buy  tickets,  Mr.  Ronemns  thinks  that  a  uniform  rat«  of  1  cent 
per  mile  shonld  be  made  to  all  railway  employees  and  their  families.   (788,771.) 

Mr.  Inqaixs.  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  tlunks  that  the  (panting  of  passes  is 
discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals,  which  should  be  considered  a  violation  of 
law.  There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  practice  during  the  past  lOor  15  years, 
but  the  witness  presumes  that  it  is  still  large.  Passes  on  the  Chesapeakeand  Ohio, 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  are  not,  he  thinks,  more 
than  one-tenth  as  nnmeroua  as  they  formerly  were.  A  great  majority  of  the  rail- 
«  tired  and  sick  of  issuing  p 


It  is  still  the  practice  on  the  railways  represent^dbrthewitness  to  grant  passes 
to  members  of  State  legislatures  and  of  Coi^ress,  so  far  as  they  live  on  the  fine  of 
the  railroad,  good  for  the  session.  Since  it  is  an  immemorial  custom,  this  practice 
'     ■"  '  ■••■■'      •■     ■"-        are  not  issued  t<] 

'e  granted  passes. 


of  passes. 
Thewitn 


e  witness  is  in  favor  of  absolutely  prohibiting  the  granting  of  passes  except, 
perhaps,  to  employees  of  the  road  itself.  It  creates  a  better  feeling  among 
employees  to  be  somewhat  liberal  in  granting  pascas  to  them  and  their  families. 
The  registration  of  passes  witii  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  have 
some  beneficial  effects,  bat  the  list  would  be  so  large  that  few  people  would  ever 
look  through  it.     (298-295.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  believes  that  the  evils  of  passes  would  have 
been  largely  prevented  under  the  interstate-commerce  act  but  for  the  long  list  of 
exceptions  allowed.  The  witness  does  not  believe  in  giving  something  for  noth- 
ing under  any  circumstances.  If  value  is  received  m>m  employees  or  others  it 
shonld  bo  paid  in  money  and  not  by  transportation.  Mr.  Fish  has  been  told  that 
sometimes  there  is  value  received  from  members  of  legislatures  to  whom  passes 
are  granted.  He  favors  abolishing  passes  altogether,  including  special  rates 
to  clergymen.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  loss  of  earnings  through 
the  issue  of  passes  is  significant.  People  who  receive  passes  would  not  travel 
without  them  for  the  most  part.    (334, 335.) 

Mr,  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  thinks  that  the  granting  of 
passes  constitutes  an  abuse  throughout  the  entire  conntry,  althougn  he  hopes 
that  it  is  less  on  the  Soathera  Railway  than  on  some  others.  He  would  like  to 
see  all  passes  prohibited  by  statute.  Railroadmen  themselves  shonld  ^yfare  on 
other  railroads  at  the  expense  of  the  railway  employing  them,  if  the  journey  be 
upon  official  business.     (270.) 

Hr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  testifies  that  no  passes  are 
issued  by  that  road  except  by  Hr.  Depew  or  by  Mr.  Callawav.  He  grants  them 
laractlcHDy  only  to  railroad  employees,  and  he  does  not  think  tliat  the  rtrrenneti 
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of  the  railroad  are  affected  by  tbeae  paaneB.    They  largely  go  to  persoits  who' 
would  not  travel  otherwige.     "  " —  *'--'-  i-_  .  .........    ..       . ._.. 

to  public  officers.     (32B.) 

Mr.  Bird,  general  traffic  i 
way,  declaree  that  the  prac 
the  many.  Railroad  companieBthemaelTes  are  trying  to  limit  paaaea  to  their  own 
employeeB  or  to  the  employees  of  other  companies  neoesBarily  traveling  on  official 
bnoness.  In  Ihe  latter  case  the  issue  ia  merely  an  exchange  which  evens  itself  np. 
The  witness  would  consider  it  jast  to  limit  the  nse  of  passes  by  employees  to  travel 
on  the  company's  business  exclusively,  but  thinks  that  to  try  to  do  so  wonld  lead 
to  corrnption  and  excuses  tortravehugonthecumi^ny'abuBi&ess.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  the  railways  to  abolish  passes  to  public  officers  unless  all  do  it:  and 
legislation  to  assist  them  in  the  movement  is  very  desirable.  There  la  probably 
leas  of  free  trauaportation  iu  the  Northwestern  States  now  than  5  or  B  years  ago. 
On  theCbicago,  Milwaukee  andSt.  Paul  passes  are  issued,  practically,  only  byme 

Keaident.     The  witness  does  not  think  that  theentireamount  of  free  trafBo  would 
more  Utan  about  1  per  cent  of  the  paasseuger  earnings  of  the  railroads.    (4<^, 
4690 
Mr.  MoBTON,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
I  passes  aro  given  for  personal,  official,  and  commercial  reasons,  and 
for  advertising,  services,  eto.    In  almost  all  cases  the  reasons  for 


issuing  them  are  bad  ones.  Even  railroad  officials  or  employees  traveting  on 
other  lines  should  be  required  to  pay  fare.  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  o^mtb 
of  the  Western,  Northwestern,  and  Southwestern  railroads  in  October,  18B9,  it 
was  recommeuded  that  free  transportation  should  be  done  away  with  except  to 
railroad  employees  and  ^eatly  reduced  in  their  case.  These  recommendanons 
being  sabmitt-ed  to  the  officers  of  365  railroads  representing  1B4,000  miles,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  mileage  of  the  country,  favorable  replies  were  received  from  I3B 
railroads  representing  150, S90  miles.     (490.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  also  thinks  the  pass  Byetem  is  abused, 
although  he  ■•  ould  not  favor  trying  to  prohibit  it,  unless  it  is  used  as  a  nteans  of 
discrimination  between  shippers — a  practice  which  hasgreatly  decreased  in  recent 

Krs.  The  issue  of  passes  to  public  officers  is  not  in  the  nature  of  bribery,  but 
grown  out  of  long  custom  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  break  away.  It  is 
true  that  passes  granted  to  prosecutiii^  officers  of  counties  are  probably  issned  in 
consideration  oftheniany  onenseg  against  railroads  which  theseofficersarecalled 
on  to  prosecute.  The  witness  has  heard  it  stated  by  aprominent  railway  officer 
in  New  York  that  the  prohibition  of  passes  to  State  officers  has  result«d  in  even 
more  passes  being  granted,  since  officers  now  demand  them  for  theirfriendsand 
supporters,  and  the  railways  are  not  in  a  position  to  refuse. 

Mr.  Cowen  does  not  think  it  possible  to  remedy  this  abuse  by  legislation,  ainoe 
the  opinion  of  the  people  generally,  and  especially  that  of  railway  officers,  is  not 
ready  to  support  such  laws.  Therailwaysmust  workout  relief  from  the  practice 
themselves.  In  New  England,  where  the  railway  bnsinessis  largely  monopolized, 
passes  are  probably  not  issued  to  such  an  extent  as  in  other  places.     (31(K813.) 

Mr.  BlaSohard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  says  that 
passes  are  Hometimes  issued  to  shippers  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  unjustifi- 
able discrimination.  Nevertheless,  when  a  shipper  is  also  a  railway  officer  tnereis 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  refused  a  pass  even  if  it  helps  him  as  against  his  com- 
petitor. Passes  issued  to  persons  accompanying  live  stock  are  necessary  to  secure 
proper  care  for  the  animals.  Some  passes  issued  to  manufacturers  may  be  wholly 
or  partly  compensated  for  in  freight  rates;  the  two  thiuRs  should  be  dissociated. 
Passes  issued  for  charitable  reasons  are  sometimes  abused.  Passes  given  in 
exchange  for  newspaper  advertising  are  convenient  to  both  aidee  and  save  the 
keeping  of  accounts.  The  witness  would  favor  limiting  passes  of  railway  em- 
ployees to  those  connected  with  the  company  itself  anu  the  members  of  their 
families.  The  unwarranted  issue  of  passes  to  legislators  and  public  officers  can 
be  most  effectively  checked  by  legislative  action;  but  such  passes  are  uaually 
complimentary  to  public  position  and  seldom  have  corrupt  motives  or  influence. 
(630,  631,  6^.] 

Mr.  Stickney, 
that  if  there  ha        .     .  ,  „  „  ^ 

permit  them,  but  to  prohibit  or  stop  isauing  them  now  immediately  might  cause 
too  much  disturbance.  He  believes  that  Congressmen  are  not  given  passes  by 
bis  road,  nor  the  members  of  the  judiciary  of  the  States.  Nevertheless,  railroads 
often  find  that  there  are  men  to  whom  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to  refuse  passes 
if  asked  for.  Legislation  on  the  matter  is  probably  not  desirable.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  penalty  is  imposed  moat  be  small  if  there  is  any  hope  of  enforcang  It. 
(4»,  457.) 

iooolc 
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Ht.  Dickinso?!  testifies  that  hie  State,  Wieconain.  hae  enacted  an  sntipaea  law, 
appl^ng  only  to  ijnblic  and  State  officialu.  From  the  fact  that  people  -who  hold 
""tai-pTiblic  poeitionshavshad  paesee  he  infers  that  the  law  hasnotlieen  enforced. 
does  not  know  of  anything  to  jnatify  the  givinf{  of  pasaefl,  except  to  railroad 
employees.  He  considers  that  railroaos  may  properly  favor  their  employees  in 
tUa  way,  jnst  aa  other  bnsineBS  institntiona  are  accastomed  to  grant  favors  to 
their  employees  which  they  do  not  grant  to  ontaiders.  Although  mercantile  honses 
do  not  often,  perhape.  make  presents  to  their  employees,  they  do  regnlarly  sell 
goods  to  their  employees  at  leas  than  the  regnUrprice.  Thisseemstobeaconrtesy 
of  similar  character  to  the  grant  of  a  pass  by  a  railroad.  The  witness  supposes 
that  railroads  grant  passes  to  their  employees  of  all  grades,  thoogh  donbtlesa  more 
freely  to  the  higher  ranks.  He  understands  that  such  passes  are  now  limited  for 
the  mort  part  to  transportation  over  the  line  on  which  th«  man  is  employed. 
Although  the  railroad  is  in  theory  a  public  institution,  it  is  also  in  part  a  private 
institution,  and  the  granting  of  favors  to  its  men  is  not  so  objectionable  as  the 
granting  of  favors  by  a  purely  governmental  establishment  wonld  be.    (552-654.) 

Mr.  DickiQSon  states  that  people  oftfin  seem  able  to  get  free  transportation  who 
can  not  apparently  be  of  any  value  to  the  railroad;  at  least  people  who  are  not  in 
a  position  to  famish  the  railroads  with  any  bnsinese.  He  thinks  that  newspaper 
men  do  not  generally  have  paeeee  in  his  r^on,  but  that  their  transportation  ie 
rather  in  the  way  of  mileage.  He  notices  that  public  men  of  various  grades  are 
Ukely  to  get  them,  and  he  mentions  that  a  councilman  in  St.  Joseph  was  able 
some  time  a^  to  accommodate  him  with  transportation  from  St.  Joseph  into 
Nebraska  ana  back.    (554, 556. ) 

C  lidut  liToknaM.— 1.  Existenee  and  character  of  evil. — Hr.  Blanchard,  late 
commiBsioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  declares  that  the  practice  of  ticket 
brokerage  reduces  railway  revenues.  It  forms  the  basis  of  many  secret  and 
fraudulent  devices  which  result  in  unjustifiable  discriminations  in  fares.  Unau- 
thorized persons  secure  the  advautfwe  of  special  rates  granted  to  trade  bodies, 
conventions,  ete.    Scalpers  incite  railroad  wars  in  order  to  procure  tickets. 

The  opportunities  for  ticket  scalping  are  made  very  numeroaa  by  the  practice 
of  ieanin^,  for  the  convenience  of  pausengerH,  through  tickets  for  long  distances 
over  varions  routes.  Bach  railway  offers  tickets  over  a  multiplicity  of  connec- 
tions. For  eTcample,  a  ticket  may  be  sold  from  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Bufffjo, 
Cleveland,  and  Toledo,  to  (Cincinnati,  at  a  rate  based  upon  a  direct  route  to  Cin- 
cinnati. The  opportunity  for  using  the  various  coupons  for  scalping  is  mani- 
fest.    (631,622.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  also  declares  that  railways  often  connive  with  ticket  brokers. 
By  furnishing  them  tickets  at  reduced  rates  a  company  is  able  to  violate  the  law 
by  cutting  rates  without  due  notice.  This  practice  is  leas  eitensive  than  formerly. 
The  witness  refers  to  one  instance  v?hen  a  new  line  was  opened  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York,  which  dimosed  of  perhaps  lO.OUO  tickets  directly  to  spocnlators. 
Afterwards  a  better  nnderstanding  was  reached  between  the  competing  roads  and 
an  offer  was  made  to  redeem  these  tickets  at  a  profit  to  the  Bcalpers,  but  they 
refused  toretum  them.  Even  where  railroads  have  not  furnished  tickets  directly 
to  scalpers  they  have  sometimes  referred  passengers  to  brokers'  offices  as  places 
where  tickets,  as  the  resalt  of  the  ordin^y  practice  of  selling  unused  parts  of 
tickets,  could  be  secured  more  cheaply.  These  practices  have  been  in  part  cur- 
tailed bythe  appointment  of  agents  to  visit  scalping  offices  and  "test  the  market." 

Bcalpers  also  secnre  tickets  at  times  from  conductors  and  from  clerks  and  ticket 
distributers  in  the  general  offices.  The  witness  cited  one  particular  case  wherea 
chief  ticket  clerk  was  found  to  be  getting  three  times  hie  salary  by  selling  tickets 
to  brokers. 

Scalpers  often  mislead  buyers  of  tickets  by  false  information  as  to  routes, 
checking  of  baggage,  sleeping  cars.  etc.  Railway  companies  are  ready  to  offer 
all  neceBsary  information  correctly.     (631-fl23,  666,  687. ) 

Mr.  MoRTOS,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  BaUway, 
declares  that  ticket  scalping  is  tolerated  in  no  other  country  and  should  he  abol- 
ished here.  There  should  be  national  legislation  ou  the  subject  for  the  sake  both 
of  the  public  and  of  the  railroads.  There  is  alwa<re  more  or  less  transportation 
furnished  by  dishonest  employees  of  railroads  to  ticket  brokers.  Moreover,  rail- 
road companies  often  secretly  assist  the  scalpers,  although  the  business  obtained 
in  this  way  Is  less  than  that  which  the  public  gives  to  the  brokers.  Probably 
nnited  action  by  the  railroads  would  drive  the  brokers  ont  of  business.     (489, 500.') 

Ur.  Sfrucsb,  of  the  Soathem  Railway,  declares  that  this  practice  la  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  the  railways,  and  therefore  prevents  them  from  affording  as 
great  facHitiea  to  the  public  as  they  could  otherwise.  In  fact,  if  the  practice 
were  abolished,  the  general  tendency  toward  lowering  passenger  rates  would 
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probably  be  somewhat  accelerated,  The  sale  of  nntiBed  parte  of  tickets  to 
BcalperB  is  morally  wrong.  In  Uie  oase  of  dieaper  through  tickets  and  retnrn 
tickets  there  are  le)ntiniat«  reasons  for  granting  lower  rates.  The  ticket  is 
boaght  with  the  snppospd  intention  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  use  the  entire 
ticket,  and  he  is  acting  fraudulently  if  he  stops  oS  at  an  intermediate  station  or 
does  not  return,  and  sells  his  ticket.  RaOways  themselves  are  usually  entirely 
willing  to  prevent  loss  to  a  man  who  finds  it  impoeaible  to  complete  his  journey 
by  refunding  to  him  such  a  part  of  the  money  paid  that  the  cost  of  his  transporta- 
tion to  the  point  reached  is  the  same  that  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had  boaght  a 
ticket  to  that  point  originaUy.    This  is  clearly  all  that  the  buyer  can  ask  for. 

The  witnees  thinks,  uowever.  that  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  ticket  scalping  is 
that  certain  railways  themselves  employ  the  ticket  brokers  to  sell  tickets  at  cut 
rates.  They  thus  escape  the  necessity  of  publishing  their  true  rates  and  giring 
the  due  notice  of  changes  required  by  law,  and  their  competitors  are  unable  to 
act  inteUigently  in  meeting  them.  The  raUway  which  obeys  tlie  law  is  thus  at  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

In  case  scalpers'  ticket«  ue  presented  to  a  railway  with  its  knowledge,  it  is  the 
usual  policy  not  to  recognize  them  unless  there  is  some  danger  that  a  court  ded- 
sion  may  be  made  against  the  railway  for  refusing.  Railways  would  not  especially 
object  to  tranaf erring  tickets  if  the  same  prices  were  received  for  the  transttorta- 
tion.  In  case  of  injury  to  a  person  earned  on  a  scalper's  ticket,  the  railway 
would  be  apt  to  claim  that  it  was  bound  by  uo  liability.     (269, 372. ) 

Hr.  Inoalu),  of  theChesspeakeand  Ohio,alsoconeiderfi  thispracticeinjurions. 
It  constitutes  a  great  temptotion  to  conductors  to  dispose  of  tickets  to  brokers. 
On  account  of  the  abuse  of  ronnd-triu  tickets,  the  granting  of  si>ecial  low  rates 
for  excnrsions  is  considerably  checked.  It  would  be  in  this  special  regard  that 
the  generaJ  pubUc  would  be  benefited  by  abolishing  ticket  brokerage,  rather 
than  in  any  general  lowering  of  the  rates.  Ticket  scalping  cuts  into  the  revenues 
of  railways  very  largely. 

Although  a  few  years  ago  a  number  of  railways  made  it  a  practice  themselves 
to  sell  tickets  to  brokers,  most  of  these  have  gone  into  tankruptcy,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  apparently  not  common.  There  is  complaint  that  the  West  Shore  Rail- 
road still  sella  tickets  to  brokers.  The  railways  themselves,  nevertheless,  if  they 
would  all  agree  to  limit  their  tickets  to  single  trains,  could  immediately  checK 
the  practice  of  ticket  scalping.     (293.294.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  practice  of  ticket 
brokerage  has  often  been  the  cover  for  many  illegitimate  practices,  although  this 
is  not  necessarily  true  of  the  business  of  the  brokers.  The  raUwaya  formerly 
employed  brokers  during  rate  wars,  but  to  remove  the  connivance  of  tne  railways 
would  not  destroy  the  orokerage  system.  Although  the  prohibition  of  ticket 
scalping  would  probably  not  lower  general  rates,  the  witness  believes  that  there 
are  cases  where  special  low  rates  can  not  be  given  for  fear  of  this  practice.  (809, 
810.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  thinks  that  since  the  railways  are  prohibited 
from  selling  tickets  for  more  than  the  advertised  rates,  they  should  be  protected 
against  sale  below  those  rates  by  others.  Although  brokers  do  some  honest  busi- 
ness, they  could  not  maintain  themselves  except  by  dishonest  practices,  such  as 
altering  the  dates  on  tickets.  To  some  extent  railways  doubtless  connive  with 
brokers  by  furnishing  them  tickets  at  cut  rates.     (333, 334. ) 

Mr,  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen,  declares 
that  ticket  brokerage  should  be  abolished  on  account  of  the  unnecessary  losses  to 
railway  earnings  arising  from  the  jnractice,  which  tend  to  reduce  wages  and  to 
cause  other  evils.    (768. ) 

3.  JoKtiJIcation  of  ticket  brokerage. — Mr.  Sticknet,  president  of  the  Chica([o 
Great  Western  Railway,  declares  ttiat,  although  his  view  is  unpopular  with  rail- 
road men,  he  sees  no  reason  why  a  person  who  buys  a  through  ticket  and  only 
uses  part  of  it  should  not  sell  the  unused  part.  When  it  is  suggested  that  the 
ticket  be  redeemed  by  the  company,  the  reply  is  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the 
company's  office  or  to  make  the  arrangement.  To  punish  a  man  for  buying  and 
selling  the  unused  part  of  the  ticket  would  be  outrageous.  The  witness  presumes, 
however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  scalpers  is  given  them  directly  by 
the  railroads.    At  any  rate,  legislation  in  the  matter  is  not  desirable.     (467. ) 

8.  Remedies. — Practically  wl  the  witnesses,  expressly  or  by  implication,  favor 
legislation  prohibiting  ticket  brokerage.  They  mostly  are  willing  to  require  rail- 
ways to  redeem  unused  parte  of  tickete. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  railway  companies  are  tmable  entirely  to 
check  the  scalping  of  tickete.  All  the  different  means  of  identifying  holders  of 
tickets  are  evaded  in  various  ways,  some  of  which  are  specifically  mentioned.  The 
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traversed.  In  faict,  paseenirerB  often  sell  nnuued  tickets  for  Imb  than  tbe  n^w^s 
would  pay,  althongn  Hr.  Blanchard  admits  that  they  Bometimes  eave  monef  by 
eelling  their  tickets.  The  railwaya  have  been  seeking  to  rednce  the  opportonittea 
for  B^ping  by  the  sale  of  limited  tickets  at  reduced  fares,  These  tickets  are 
good  only  on  a  sinfle  day,  and  can  not  well  be  sold. 

The  SDgeeetioii  that  ticket  scalping  be  checked  by  reqnirinR  the  name  of  evet? 
man  whobnys  a  ticket  to  be  placed  upon  it  is  impracticable  on  acconnt  of  the 
great  nuh  of  traffic  at  many  ticket  omces.  The  same  difficulty  confronts  tbe 
proposition  to  have  the  seUing  price  printed  on  the  face  of  every  ticket,  with  the 
proportion  of  the  whule  tare  accming  on  each  coupon,  and  with  the  assurance 
that  any  coupon  will  be  redeemed. 

The  witneea  is  not  certain  as  to  the  effect  of  the  pttrchaae  of  a  scalped  ticket 
npon  the  liability  of  the  railroad  for  injury  to  a  passenKer.  If  there  were  diHtinot 
fraud,  as  by  the  signing  of  a  false  name,  the  railway  shonld  probably  be  exempt 
from  liability. 

Commenting  on  the  decision  of  the  court  of  ap^<ealB  of  New  York,  holding  the 
antiscalping  law  nnconatitutional  on  the  gronnd  that  a  ticket  once  bought  becomes 
tj)e  property  of  the  purchaser,  to  dispose  of  as  be  sees  fit,  Hr.  Blancbard  declares 
that  the  ticket  is  not  the  propertyof  the  purchaser,  but  of  the  carrier.  It  is  simply 
an  evidence  of  a  contract  of  transportation,  and  the  railroad  has  the  right  to 
demand  its  surrender  when  the  contract  has  been  fulfilled.  The  railroad,  in  fact, 
could  take  up  the  ticket  when  the  train  first  started.  Freight  bills  of  lading  mnat 
be  surrendered  to  the  raUway  when  the  goods  are  delivered.  No  one  would  think 
of  authorizing  the  scalping  of  freight  bills  as  the  scalping  of  tickets  ia  author- 
ised. The  whole  syBt«m  of  ticket  orokerage  is.  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness, 
immoral  andill^al.     (622.61^,  666-671.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  states  that  during  the  recent  hearings  before  tbe  committees 
of  Congress  on  the  antiscalping  biU ,  practically  all  of  the  newsTtapers,  mercantile 
associations,  railway  officers,  and  railway  commissioners  of  the  country  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Ticket  brokerage  was  defended  by  not  over  8  rail- 
roads, and  was  chiefly  apheld  by  560  brokers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
only  proper  officers  to  seD  tickets  are  the  duly  chosen  agents  of  railroads.    (621.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  tbe  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  this  practice  is  one  of 
the  most  demoralizing  features  of  railway  business.  He  declares  that  it  has  been 
abolished  by  law  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  except  the  United  Stat«s, 
and  that  it  is  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  Jerse)[,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Florida,  and  Indiana. 
One  of  the  chief  dif&colties  is  that  brokers  deal  largely  in  forged  and  stolen 
tickets.     (327.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicwo,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Panl,  says  that  the  constant 
effort  of  the  railroads  to  umit  the  use  of  through  tickets  at  reduced  rates  has 
largely  lowered  the  profits  of  ticket  brokers,  although  there  are  special  cases 
of  such  low  through  rates.  Improved  methods  of  regulating  mileage  books 
have  also  made  it  more  difficult  to  transfer  them  throuffh  ticket  brokers.  Thus, 
in  the  Northwestern  States,  a  "  traveler's  permit"  is  issued,  by  which  the  pas- 
senger pays  always  hia  local  fare,  but  has  the  amount  entered  in  a  little  book, 
and  aft«r  traveling  3,000  miles,  can  get  from  the  railway  the  difference  between 
what  be  has  paid  and  the  special  3,000-mile  rate.  The  only  business  of  conse 
qnence  left  to  the  broker  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  railways  themselves. 
The  original  practice  of  allowing  brokers  reasonable  comuussions  for  selling 
tickets  m  times  of  rate  wars  was  not  especially  injurious,  but  in  many  cases 
the  commissions  offered  are  so  great  that  the  brokers  can  profitably  sell  tickets 
at  less  than  the  open  rates.  The  railroads  are  generally  in  a  position  to  stop 
this  practice.  The  strongest  lines  in  a  group  are  forced  to  follow  the  practices 
adopted  by  the  worst  and  weakest  lines.  The  witneiw  l«>liiiv«i  that  loBTslation 
by  Congress  and  the  States  on  the  subject  is  desirable. 

Mr.  BEAOAN,of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  li 
made  a  penal  offense  to  engage  in  the  business  of  ticket  scalping,  and  perhaps 
even  for  the  purchaser  of  a  single  ticket  to  sell  it  to  another  person.  In  that  case 
tiie  law,  like  that  in  Texas,  should  provide  that  the  purchaser  who  does  not  use 
a  ticket  can  have  it  redeemed  by  the  railway.  Ticket  scalping  enables  railroads 
themselves  to  underbid  each  other  and  malce  discriminations,  and  leads  to  many 
frauds.     (350.) 

Mr.  Fiaa  thinks  that  if  statutes  f^ould  require  that  every  ticket  should  be 
stamped  with  tbe  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  and  that  an  unused  coupon  should 
be  redeenwUe  withm  SO  days  by  railways,  the  practice  of  ticket  scalping  would 
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be  deetroyed.  He  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  defitrable  to  compel  railwKys  to 
redeem  small  parts  of  tickets  or  coupons.     (338.  S34.) 

ProfeflBOT  JoHNBON  believes  that  the  practice  of  ticket  brokero^  should  be 
done  away  by  law.  The  railways  are  unable  to  do  this  ajone,  especiaUf  because 
some  roads  are  always  sure  to  refuse  to  cooperate.  In  fact,  the  system  is  often 
employed  as  a  device  for  catting  rates  in  order  to  get  buBinesB,  the  cnts  being 
concealed  in  this  way.  The  losses  which  railways  suffer  by  ticket  brokerage 
nndoiibtodly  tend  to  reduce  wages.     (80,  61.) 

Mr.  SAiiOENT,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  sa^s 
that  this  practice  offers  a  convenient  way  for  evading  the  law  and  making  dis- 
criminations. Losses  caused  by  it  mnst  be  made  np  at  the  expense  of  someone. 
Those  who  live  in  large  places  secnre  an  advantage  over  others.  Many  brokers 
reeort  to  fraudulent  and  criminal  methods — forgery,  connterfeiting,  and  misrep- 
resentation. Employees  are  enticed  to  defraud  the  company  and  altercations 
with  passengers  are  caused.  Counterfeit  cards  of  membership  in  railway  broth- 
erhoods have  been  sold  by  brokers.    (TO.) 

Mr.  WiiaoN,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  has  found 
from  his  own  experience  that  tickets  for  any  considerable  distance  can  always  be 
bought  from  scalpers  for  less  than  the  regular  fare.  Such  tickets  have  no  signa- 
tnre,  and  he  has  known  them  to  be  bought  by  scalpers  directly  from  agents  who 
have  quoted  higher  rates  jnst  before.  He  believes  this  practice,  by  redndng 
railway  profits,  tends  to  keep  do.wn  wages.     (46,  B8.) 

Hr.  VAML&NDiNGHAK  favors  a  law  prohibiting  ticket  scalping.     (214.) 

IX.  GBNBRAI.  LBaiSLATION  COnCERNUTa  RAILWATS. 


_  .r  pooling  agreements,  as  well  as  the  reqnirement  of  publicity  of  railway 
affairs,  is  thoroughly  justified  by  the  public  character  of  railway  services.  Mr. 
Knapp  declares  that  various  practices,  discriminations,  ete.,  among  railways 
might  perhaps  be  justified  if  only  the  private  financial  interests  of  the  railways 
were  to  be  considered.  But  where  the  public  interest  is  concerned  such  practices 
must  cease.  The  impossibility  of  effective  competition  among  railways,  together 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  services,  renders  them  public  agencies.  The 
passenger  makes  use  of  the  railway  rather  by  virtue  of  his  political  rights  than 
Dy  contract.  The  passenger  ticket  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  receipt  than 
evidence  of  a  bargain.  Mr.  Clements  also  insists  that  if  the  public  has  any  righta 
at  all  with  regard  to  railways  it  has  absolute  right  to  inspect  and  control  them, 
subject  only  to  the  limitation  that  property  shall  not  be  confiscated  or  taken 
without  due  process  of  law.     (Enapp,  135, 18S,  140;  Clements,  159.) 

Other  witnesses  often  refer  incidentally  to  the  public  character  of  railways  as 
justi^ng  various  regulations. 

a.  Claim  ofraUMoys  to  fair  treatment.— Kr.  BlaNCHaBD,  lat«  commissioner  of 
theJoint  Traffic  Association,  says  that  cities,  Stat«s,  and  the  QeneraKkivemment 
at  first  granted  all  sorts  of  privileges  and  advantages  to  railways,  bnt  that  after- 
wards the  attitude  of  the  public  changed  to  one  of  opposition.  Most  of  the  rail- 
ways first  constructed  sought  to  connect  important  objective  points.  Their  local 
trafflc  was  inadequate,  and  they  had  to  wait  lor  a  long  time  before  the  slow  devel- 
opment of  the  territory  traversed  made  them  profitable.  Many  of  the  roads 
defaulted  in  their  interest  paymente  and  were  reorganized.  There  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  charges  and  a  steady  improvement  in  service;  but  in  spite  of 
that  fact  public  appreciation  of  the  railway  service  has  lessened,  and  legislators 
have  been  inclined  to  increase  restrictions  of  all  sorts.  The  railways  have  songbt 
to  obtain  legitimate  protection  in  exchange  for  their  services  and  in  view  of  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  them,  but  they  are  met  with  constant  opposition.     (624, 

tm.) 

Mr.  Ihqalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  three  interests 
must  be  considered  in  attempting  regulation:  (1)  The  property  must  be  kept  up 
in  satisfactory  condition  so  fliat  passengers  can  be  carried  with  safety  and  dis- 

ebch  and  the  freight  handled  rwularly  and  promptly,  (2)  The  employees  must 
paid  promptly  and  fairly  and  their  interests  protected.  If  the  revenues  are 
insufflcient  to  pay  fair  wages,  the  character  of  the  service  is  injured  and  safety 
anA  proper  transportation  lessened.  (8)  Patrons  must  be  served  at  a  cost  as 
reasonable  as  is  consistent  wilii  the  previous  requirements  and  with  a  fair  return 
to  the  investors  on  their  property. 
When  railways  were  first  established  the  investment  was  a  haiaraoaB  one; 
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secarities  were  isened  with  little  reinrd  to  rulueit,  and  in  many  cases  were  atter- 
warda  wiped  ont  by  forecloanre.  The  new  owners  of  the  reorganized  companieB 
endeavored  to  earn  an  income  in  any  powible  way.  This  caused  public  dissatis- 
faction, and  the  courts  finally  held  that  the  railways  were  pablic  servants,  subject 
to  control  over  their  rates,  provided  a  fair  revenue  be  left  for  the  capital  invested. 
Many  States  appointed  commiseione,  and  some  endeavored  to  fix  charts  abso- 
lutely by  law.     The  latter  practice  has  been  lar^ly  abandoned  as  unaatiefactory. 

Mr.  Ingalls  believes  that  the  public  character  of  railways  thorooghly  iastifies 
anyueceesary  r^alation.  They  are  quasi-public  corporations  and  should  be  man- 
aged to  the  sati^action  of  the  people,  and  especially  with  their  thorough  knowl- 
edge. Bnt  the  chief  legislation  which  the  witness  considers  necessai^  is  the 
leguisation  of  pool  jjg  in  order  to  prevent  the  existing  rate  cutting  and  ^scrimi- 
nations.     (385,  286,  3»7.) 

Mr.  RiPLXY,  president  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  railroads  are  entitled,  in  all  fairness  and  justice,  to  ask  that 
one  of  the  following  courses  be  porsaed: 

1.  Remove  the  restrictions  and  turn  the  roads  loose. 

2.  Accord  them  that  protection  to  which  they  are  jnstly  entitled. 
8.  Bny  them. 

If  a  railroad  is  a  private  corporation  solely,  the  Government  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  its  business:  if  it  is  a  public  or  a  quad-public  institution,  the  Qov- 
emment  ought  to  protect  it«  interests.  The  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  railroads  is  grossly  unfair  and  even  dishonest.  The  railroads  have 
reetrictione  without  protection.  (594,  595.) 
Hr.  Ripley  says  that  the  state  tias  not  assumed  in  this  country  to  regulate  the 

price  of  any  commodity  except  railroad  transportation.    If  the  : '  " 

— .. — .._ .j._.  -  .g  limited  bjf  law  the  state  owes  that  corporat"' 

HithaBnoright,whileit  limits  the  charges  oi  _ _. 

at  the  same  time  to  forbid  them  to  adopt  reasonable  methods  tor  maintaining  fair 


priTate  corporation  are  lindted  by  law  the  state  owes  that  corporation  protection 


kt  is,  the  Oovemment  has  no  right,  white  it  limits  the  charKee  of  the  railroads, 

he  same  time  to  forbid  them  to  adopt  reasonable  methods  tor  maintaining  fair 

rates.  Nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to  maintain  fair  and  reasonable  rates 
""'"  ever  been  asked  by  the  roads.     The  roads  might  well  ask  for  more  thar  "■  - 

re  permission  to  pocd — for  instance,  laws  prohibiting  the  building  of  unneces 


ir  been  asked  by  the  roads.     The  roads  might  well  ask  for  more  than  the 
^  innission  to  pocd — for  instance,  laws  prohibinng  the  building  of  unnecessary 
roads  and  confirming  eacih  exieting  line  in  the  sole  occupancy  of  its  territory .    (591. ) 


B.  WorklBg  «f  fittMitKtA-oauBUMt  aet. — Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  has  been  effective  in  protecting  the  public  and  has  been  unjust  to 
railways.  He  attributes  its  chief  failure  to  the  prohlbitiOD  of  pooling.  The 
exclusion  of  the  water  carriers  from  the  application  of  the  law  has  been  unfair 
to  the  railways.  The  law  did  not  foster  narmony  between  the  Oovemment 
otBcers  and  the  caniers.  It  has  failed  to  prevent  discriminations,  in  spite  of  Its 
severe  penalties,  because,  preventing  pooling,  it  has  not  enlisted  the  interests  of 
the  carriers.  Nevertheless,  the  act  has  been  beneficial  in  securing  greater  nnb- 
licity  of  rat«e,  in  checking  open  rate  wars,  in  more  fairly  adjusting  lon^  and  snort 
haul  rates,  and  in  Ite  educational  efiFect  upon  the  railways  and  pubhc  opinion. 
(657,658.) 

Hr.  Spkhobb  thinks  that  the  commission  has  already  aocomplished  much  good 
in  requiring  publicity  of  rates,  in  systematizing  accounts  and  records,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  in  prosecuting  violations  of  the  law.  Its  powers  in  this  last  regard 
should  be  increased.     (3&,  283.) 

Mr.  Cali^wat,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  that  almost  inva- 
riably his  own  road  complies  with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  he  believes  that  most  railways  do  the  same.  The  commisdou,  in 
fact,  usually  agrees  with  the  position  taken,  at  least  by  his  own  railway.  If  not, 
publicity  and  the  inflnenoe  of  public  opinion  are  enough  to  enforce  the  commis- 
sion's orders.     (386, 387.) 

Mr.  CowsN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  declares  ttiat  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  very  few  complaints  as  to  the  raasonablenees  of  ratee.  Most  aliippers  are  pow- 
■  erfnl  enough  to  loot  after  their  own  intereeto.  The  chief  value,  moreover,  of  a 
commlBSion  like  the  Interatete  Commerce  Commission  is  that  it  brings  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  railways.  Most  of  the  important  work  of  the  commis- 
sion la  done  without  technical  litigation.  In  95  cases  out  of  100  tjie  railways 
comply  with  suggestions  of  the  commission.     (814,815.) 

Mr.  BabObrt,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
Uiat  as  yet  the  Interstate  Comjnerce  Commission  has  scarcely  possessed  power  to 
accompush  anjrthing  except  to  collect  statistics.  It  has  had  a  beneficial  moral 
effect,  Dut  should  be  given  much  greater  power.  In  this  way  its  services  might 
becomeofgreatvalue  to  the  country,  Uie  railroads,  and  the  employees.  Thewit- 
neee  would  not  favor,  however,  giving  the  commission  power  to  settle  dispatee 
betweea  employees  and  railways.    (M.) 
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l£r.  KiNDEL,  a  mannfactiirer.  of  Denver,  thinks  that  the  inter8t»t«-comiiierc« 
act  at  present  is  a  mere  farce.  The  laag  and  short  haol  feature  seems  to  him  the 
moflt  important  part  of  the  law,  aad  this  is  prat-tically  not  carried  oat  at  ^1. 
The  witnesH  thinks  that  the  amendments  propoeed  in  the  Cnllom  bill,  in  the  Fifty- 
fifth  CongreBS,  wonld  meet  the  needs  of  the  case  fo:  " ' '"■"  ' 

Other  opinions  as  to  the  working  of  the  present  ai 
tu-fniments  as  to  proposed  changes. 

C,  Oeneral  uuBndmenti  propoied  to  intantats-oonunGToe  uit Mr.  VanlaNDINGhah, 

commissioner  of  the  St.  Lonis  traffic  bureau,  recommends  the  following  changes 
in  the  act  to  regulate  commerce: 

1.  The  findings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisiion  should  he  binding 
within  80  days  and  enforceable  at  law  tinlees  upon  appeal  to  the  courts  they  are 
found  to  be  unjust.  Theconunission  should  not  have  the  authority  to  hit  rates  gen- 
erally, but  should  be  antiiorized  to  order  reduction  of  rates  found  tobeeinrbitant, 
and  to  determine  the  relation  of  rat^s  as  between  localities  and  commodities. 

3.  Absolute  publicity  ehonld  be  required  regarding  all  rates  or  regulaticms 
affecting  transportation,  whether  in  domestic  or  esport  and  import  traffic.  The 
railways  at  present  hold  that  they  are  not  required  to  publish  tlieir  export  rates. 
Railways  should  also  bo  required  to  furnish  to  shippers,  boards  of  trade,  eto.,  on 
requeet.  copies  of  all  tariffs  that  affect  such  shippers  or  members  of  such  organi- 
zations, whether  such  tariffs  apply  directly  to  the  locality  or  to  rival  localities.  At 
present  men  who  are  not  posted  do  not  know  how  to  get  information  as  to  tariffs. 

8.  All  traffic  moving  by  rail,  or  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water,  including 
export  and  import  traffic,  should  be  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act, 
the  proportion  of  rates  accruing  to  the  inland  carrier  being  subject  to  the  same 
conb'ol  as  purelv  domestic  traffli. 

4.  Railways  snould  be  prohibited  from  making  lower  rates  on  grain  to  the  sea- 
board for  export  than  on  flour  or  grain  products  for  export. 

5.  The  penalty  of  imprisonment  against  persons  who  payor  accept  less  than  the 
published  tariff  rates,  except  shippers  who  obtain  lower  rates  by  fraudulent  mis- 
representation, should  be  repealed.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  secure  testimony. 
Moreover,  the  imprisonment  clause,  a<,  regards  officers  and  agents  of  railroads, 
shonld  be  abolisbM,  since  railway,  men  will  not  furnish  testimonyagainst  others 
so  long  as  it  reniains.  There  shonld  be  substituted  fines  against  the  companies 
themselves  primarily,  and  also  against  their  officers,  those  against  the  companies 
being  not  leas  than  $S,000,  or  doable  the  revenue  receied  by  the  company  at 
unlawful  rates,  where  this  is  greater  than  f5,000. 

fl.  Railways  should  be  permitted  to  agree  upon  reasoiiable  rates  and  to  maintain 
voluntary  associations  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of  such  rates,  the 
compilation  of  statistics,  and  the  transaction  of  other  joint  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  pooling  is  not  necessary  or  desirable.  Agreements  of  this  nature  shonld  be 
filed  with  the  Interstato  Commerce  Commission  and  subject  to  its  control. 

7.  There  should  be  no  change  requiring  longer  notice  as  to  reduction  or  advance 
in  tariffs  than  is  required  at  present. 

8.  Ticket  scalping  should  be  prohibited. 

9.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  reqtiired  to  render  its  deci- 
tioDB  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  close  of  testimony,  unless  longer  time  is 
given  by  mutual  consent. 

10.  If  it  were  possible  to  reqnire  the  various  States  to  repeal  all  laws  in  conflict 
with  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  adopt  it  as  lawfor  iiitraetat«  badness, 
or  if  it  were  possible  to  transfer  the  entire  control  of  commerce  to  the  Federal 
Government,  such  changes  would  be  desirable.    (213-314.) 

Mr.  BLA.NCBAED,  while  opposing  most  of  the  suggested  extensions  ol  the  power 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissjon,  is  willing  somewhat  to  increase  ita  pre- 
rc^^atives.  He  thinks  that  proposed  amendments  to  the  act  should  be  mode  only 
after  conference  between  the  variousinterests  involved.  Railways  should  be  con- 
salted  as  well  as  shippers  and  the  general  public.  The  public  certainly  has  an. 
interest  in  railway  affairs  which  justifies  regulation,  but  the  rights  of  railways 
should  also  bo  ^rot«cted.  The  work  of  the  commission  has  hitterto  been  very 
beneficial,  especiaUy  by  correcting  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  both  the 
railways  and  the  pudIIg  ,  increasing  knowledge  ou  both  sides.  The  railways  have 
usually  been  inclined  to  follow  the  suggestions  made.  The  requirement  of  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts  has  doubtless  been  beneficial.  An  amendment  to  the 
law  slu)Qla  provide  for  more  frequent  conferences  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Gommisaion  and  the  railways,  in  which  perhape  interested  shippers  might 
also  participate. 

The  commiuioTi  should  be  enlarged  to  seven  members,  especially  in  view  of 
the  iacreaeed  railway  business  of  the  country.    Some,  at  least,  of  these  member^ 
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diQnld  be  railway  men.  It  is  as  absurd  to  :;otiKtitnte  a  railway  conmiiMion  with 
a  proviMoo  that  no  member  shall  own  a  share  of  railway  stock  ait  it  wonld  )>»  to 
ezclndearmy  officers  from  membership  in  a  uommittee  concerning  coast  defenses. 
The  interests  and  the  opinions  of  the  railways  would  thns  be  hronght  into  tonch 
wilii  the  commiBsioB.  It  would  be  possible  to  &nd  railway  ofBcers  who  wonld  be 
impartial.  The  peojtle  tmst  their  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  to  legislate  con- 
cerning indnstrial  interests  and  do  not  prohibit  them  from  holding  stocks  or  aot- 
ingaa  officers  of  corporations. 

The  Interstato  Commerce  Commission  should  provide  for  greater  jinblicity  hy 
iBsning  at  least  erery  month  a  bulletin  stating  all  the  complaints  commg  before  It. 
Theee  statements  shsnld  be  in  impersonal  form,  naming  only  the  points  and  rates 
complained  of,  and  not  naming  the  railways  or  the  complainants.  This  wonld 
have  a  very  desirable  effect  upon  pnbUc  opinion  and  wonld  tond  to  make  the  rail- 
ways more  conservative  andcar«nl  in  conforming  to  law.     (664,665.678,679.) 

Uesars.  Pboutt  and  Clbhents,  of  the  Interstato  Commerce  Commission,  agree 
in  believing  that  its  power  shonld  be  increased  if  effective  regulation  of  railway 
rates  is  tone  Hcnred.  Especially  if  the  railways  are  to  be  given  the  right  to 
pool,  the  commission  or  some  similar  anthority  mnst  be  gi.ven  thorough  control 
over  pooling  contracts.  Inspection  of  books  byrepresentativeBOf  the  commission 
is  especially  advocated,  as  well  as  the  power  to  nz  through  rat«8,  which  is  now 
entirely  denied.     (150,15&,l&e,101.) 

Hr.  Gali^ohkb  wonld  provide  uniform  classification,  with  Government  soper- 
vision,  in  the  belief  that  it  wonld  do  away  with  rate  cutting  in  many  cases  where 
classification  is  now  changed  to  produce  a  cut  rate.  Ho  wonld  have  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  empowered  to  enforce  its  rulings,  the  mlings  to 
stand  nntil  reversed  bv  the  courts.  He  wonld  introduce  Government  inspection 
of  railroad  accoonte,  oringing  the  records  of  the  roads  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Treasury  Depturtment,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  an  internal-revenue  tai, 
which  the  shipper,  if  necessary,  might  pay.  He  would  punish  infractions  of  the 
law  with  fines,  and  not  with  imprisonment;  he  fhinlrn  we  should  get  conviction 
qnicker  bv  releafdng  the  diinper,  unless  he  can  be  shown  to  be  a  party  to  the 
fraud.  He  is  not  clear  whether  the  words  "  under  substantially  siuular  circum- 
stances and  conditions  "  should  he  eliminatod  from  the  long  and  short  haul  clause, 
(547.) 

Hr.  DtCRtHSON  wonld  permit  the  railroad  companies  to  make  rates  in  the  first 
instance,  but  would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority  to  revise 
rat«B,  and  to  enforce  their  decisions.  He  would  also  have  the  books  of  railroad 
oompanles  examined  b^  Government  examiners.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  formerlv  of 
opinion  that  nnreetricted  comjvetition  would  give  the  best  railroad  eervice,  out 
has  been  forced  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  railroads  should  be  placed  under  gov- 
ernmental control.  He  believee  that  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  in 
his  State,  Wisconsin,  in  favor  of  Government  control  and  of  the  increase  of  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission.  He  has  been  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  other  remedy  for  the  existinK  troubles  in  transportation, 
and  that  the  railroads  themselves,  as  well  as  the  pnUic,  would  be  benefited  by  a 
control  outside  ot  themselves.    (549,  563.) 

Buain^w  within  State*. — Mr.  Morton  declares  that  Federal  r^^nlation  of  rail- 
vrojrs  can  never  be  entirely  satisfactory  until  Connies  has  power  to  regulate 
busineas  within  the  States,  as  well  as  interstate  traffic.  Rates  within  the  State 
are  intimately  related  to  the  interstate  rates.  For  instance,  rates  from  St.  Lonis 
to  Kansaa  City,  entirely  within  Missouri,  are  and  must  be  on  the  basis  of  rates 
from  Cfaica^  to  Kansas  City.  Discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  are  often 
made  on  shipments  within  a  State,  there  being  no  law  against  them,  and  this 
affects  interstate  traffic  also.  Hany  shipments  entirely  within  a  Stete  are  really 
only  the  beginning  of  shipments  of  an  interstato  nature.  State  railroad  commis- 
sions often  take  action  which  practically  nullifies  orders  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioii.  Thns,  in  Texas  particularly,  the  State  oommission  Li 
inclined  to  regulate  rates  so  as  to  confine  bnsine&s  as  tar  as  possible  to  the  State 
and  its  oitiaena;  "they  are  States' rights  people."  In  Iowa  and  Nebraska  some- 
what the  same  bandency  exists.  The  witness  would  be  inclined  to  favor  aoonstd- 
tutdon^  amendment  giving  Congreee  power  over  all  railroad  bnsinesB.    (499, 001, 

eos.) 

T^^egraph  and  express  companies. — Hr.  Fbotttt,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommlsMon,  sees  no  reason  why  ezpreas  companies  could  not  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  although  he  believes  there  are 
few  complaints  against  them.  The  control  of  telegraph  companies,  he  thinks, 
'woold  mors  ^^priatel^r  be  given  to  the  Post-Offii^  X>epartment.    (152.) 
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D.  Pm^OMa  to  give  final   power  a*er   ntM  to  Intvittmte  Cobubmm  Commiwion ,— Thte 

Eropoeition  takes  tlie  form  of  Kiving  the  commiesioii  power  either  to  fix  all  rat«8 
naUyin  the  first  instance,  or  to  fli  them  on. complaint,  without  appeal.  The  two 
forma  can  not  always  be  distingnished  in  the  discnssions. 

1.  Advocated, — Mr.  Reagan,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commiBBion  of  Texas, 
believes  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  make 
and  maintain  freight  and  pasaeneer  rates  au  regarda  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  that  the  States  shonla  similarly  rogiilat«  Stat«  traffic.  He  considera 
this  entirely  practicable,  even  with  the  present  number  of  employees  of  the  Inter- 
Btat»  Commerce  Commission,  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the  Texas  railroad 
commission.  The  decisions  of  the  commission  should  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  on  questions  of  law  only,  not  on  questions  of  fact. 
Mr.  Reagan  also  believes  that  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

giwer  to  reduce  rates,  even  if  it  conld  not  fix  them  generally,  would  go  far 
ward  remedying  existing  evils.  He  believes  also  that  the  commission  lias  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge.  The  Texas  railroad  conuuission  exercises  abso- 
lute conb'ol  as  regards  shipments  within  the  State,  shipments  from  withont  the 


sider  only  the  earning  capacity  and  expenses  of  the  railroada  as  regards  their 
State  traffic.  Many  considerations  affecting  the  profits  and  character  of  the  busi- 
ness must  necessarily  be  disregarded  on  account  of  the  excessive  complexity  fuid 
detail.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  science  in  rate  making.  Rates  must  be  on  the  basis 
of  experience  from  day  to  day.  Uniform  rat«s  on  all  classes  of  goods,  for 
example,  are  out  of  the  ijuestion.  In  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  all  theo- 
retical conditions  affecting  railwav  traffic,  but  the  actual  working  of  rates  can 
be  studied  by  experience.  Nevertneless,  the  reports  of  the  Texas  raUroad  com- 
mission do  show  statistically  many  of  the  controlling  influences  entering  into  the 
cost  of  transportation ,  and  qnestions  growing  out  of  competition  are  also  con- 
sidered in  fixing  rates.    (339, 345, 946.) 

Mr,  WorriNDiN,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  East-Bound  Freight  Committee, 
thinks  that  a  reasonable  rate  hxed  by  the  Qoverument  might  benefit  the  strong 
roads  and  protect  themagainst  weaker  roads  who  might  beundertaMng  to  reduce 
their  proportionate  expense  of  operation  by  cutting  rates  and  so  increasiuK  their 
tonnage.  He  sees  no  objection  to  governmental  fixing  of  rates,  provided  tne  rate 
is  made  with  dueregard  to  the  rights  of  the  roads  as  well  as  to  tne  interest  of  the 
public.  Ho  has  no  reason  to  suppose  tbat  the  action  of  Congress  would  not  be 
reasonable  on  both  sides,  and  he  Has  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  facts  were 
properly  placed  before  a  lioard  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their 
action  would  be  reasonable.  His  experience  is  that  the  commission  has  always 
been  patient  in  hearing  both  sides.  He  thinks  the  repntahle  roads  would  be  glad 
of  anything  that  wonld  insure  them  stable,  and  at  the  same  time  reasonable, 
Tat«s.  There  would  have  to  be  some  x>ower  to  arbitrate  between  the  roads  and 
the  public,  and  he  does  not  see  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
not  be  as  able  to  make  a  proper  decision  as  any  other  body,    (d^,  567.) 

Mr.  CiiBHENTB,  of  the  DiterstAte  Commerce  Commission,  is  doubtful  whether  it 
wonld  be  practicable  for  the  commission  to  have  absolute  responsibility  for 
establishing  freight  rates  throughout  the  entire  county,  but  a  body  of  experts 
could  be  apiwinted  temporarily  to  revise  existing  tariflrs  and  classificationB  witti 
very  beneficial  results.  The  rates  then  established  could  be  revised  and  corrected 
from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  experience. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  power  not  simply  to 
decide  that  a  particular  rate  is  unjust,  but  to  prescribe  a  rate  which  shall  be  in 
foi'ce  until  conditions  change.  The  commission  formerly  held  that  it  had  such 
authority  to  fix  rates  for  the  future,  and  frequently  did  so;  bnt  the  courts  after- 
wards decided  that  It  had  no  snch  authority.  Virtu^ly  the  commission  tias  been 
deprived  of  almost  all  the  power  which  it  waa  origiiially  intended  to  possess. 
(16S,  158, 161.) 

Mr.  Kennabd,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  thinks  tbat  many  existing 
difficnltiee  concerning  freight  rat«s  and  classification  would  be  remedied  by 
giying  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  revise  tariffs.  The  witness 
Uiinks  that  the  action  of  the  railways  in  making  classifications,  especially,  is 
exceedingly  arbitrary.     (367.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen,  and  Mr. 
RoNEMUS,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  think  that  the 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ^onld  be  given  power  to  determine  freight  and 
paeaenger  rates  on  all  interstate  roada.    It  sEoald  consider  the  actoal  investment 
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7,771.) 

a.  Deprecated  or  criticUed.—'iSx.  Blanchard,  late  cominiBsioner  of  the  Joint 
Traffic  Aseociation.  opposes  strongly  the  propoeed  extensions  of  tbe  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  tJommipsion.  He  declaree  that  the  proposal  that  it  shall  fix 
TStee,  either  directly,  in  the  first  instance,  or  hj  revising  and  channng  them  with 
concjosive  aathority,  is  a  prnpoaal  to  place  legislative  powers  in  the  Hands  of  the 
commission,  and  that  it  should  not  possess  at  the  same  time  legislative,  jndicial, 
and  adminic^ratlTe  powers.  The  enormous  complexity  of  rate  problems  makes  it 
oat  of  the  question  for  a  small  body  of  unskilled  men  to  determine  them. 
Review  by  the  courts  would  be  insufficient  protection  to  the  railways.  In  fact, 
tbe  only  case  where  the  courts  would  be  inclined  to  overturn  the  findines  of  the 
commission  wonld  be  where  the  railwav  was  shown  to  be  operating  at  a  loss,  and 
thus  deprived  of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  system  in  England,  which  is  often  appealed  to  as  jastifying  added  powers 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conuuission,  really  gives  the  railway  and  canal  com- 
mission only  Judicial  powers  to  act  in  case  of  complaint.  So  far  as  rates  are 
fixed  by  Oovemment  they  are  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  procedure  is 
venr  careful.  The  carriers  are  rei^uired  to  transmit  to  the  board  of  trade — an 
entuvly  diSer«tit  body  from  the  radway  and  canal  commission — their  classifictt- 
tionsand  schedules  of  rates.  The  board  must  hear  all  ^rties,  and  then,  if  it 
agrees  with  the  railways  as  to  the  proposed  schedules,  or  if  it  frames  others  for 
itself,  embraces  them  in  a  "  provisional  order  "  to  be  transmitted  to  Parliament  as 
abill.  In  Parliament, iftherebeanyobjectionstothe  bill,  it  is  carefully  consid- 
ered by  a  select  committee, 'and  the  rates  only  become  binding  after  adoption  by 
Parliament.  The^wer  tofixrat«His  certainly  a  legislative  one,  and  itisentlrely 
out  of  harmony  with  our  principle  of  the  divisionor  powers  to  give  that  authority 
to  an  administratiTe  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  especially 
if  it  be  also  given  jndicial  power  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  claim  that  if  the  commission  were  eiven  power  to  fix  rates  it  would  merely 
act  in  case  of  complaint  in  changing  and  revising  tbe  rates,  is  scarcely  upheld 
by  the  previous  attempted  acts  of  the  commission.  At  present  it  has,  und^  the 
law,  no  power  to  make  rates  at  aU,  and  yet  it  at  one  tune  attempted  to  fix  the 
rates  on  all  classes  of  commodities  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  points  in  four 
Southern  States,  virtui^ly  affecting  all  the  rates  to  the  South.  The  power  to 
change  a  rate  is  virtually  the  power  to  fix  rates.    {861-865, 6T6J 

Mr.  RiPLXY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  C<nn- 
pony,  says  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  railroads  if  all  rates  were  enforced  as 
published,  but  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  intrust  tbe  fixing  of  rates  to  any 
governmental  bodj'.  Conditions  vary  so  rapidly  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  in  the  rates.  Ine  business  Is  a  sensitive  one,  and  the  same 
reasons  exist  for  quick  action  in  the  changing  of  rates  that  exist  in  the  selling  of 
merchandise.  Cban^  should  be  made  honestly  and  pablicly.  It  would  not  be 
possible,  however,  touitmat  the  matter  to  anybody  many  miles  away.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  might  have  power  to  pass  on  the  rate  after  it  is  fixed. 
At  any  rate,  that  would  l>e  better  than  tbe  couditionswe  have  now.  It  is  a  power 
that  might  be  subject  to  very  great  abuse,  and  it  is  a  larger  power  than  is  wielded 
by  the  President,  or  anybody  in  the  United  States.     (596,  597.) 

Hr.  HORTON,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topexa  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  be  is  not  in  favor  of  letting  the  Government  fix  the  maximuin  and 
nunimum  rates  for  railways  unless  it  at  the  same  time  fixes  the  prices  of  railway 
supplies,  waxes,  and  other  elementa  of  cost.  He  is  willing  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  (%mmiesion  should  revise  rates  on  complaint,  and  apparently  tliat  its 
decision  should  stand  until  reversed  by  the  courts.  He  thinks  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coiiunission  generally  have  been  wise 
and  beneficial,  both  to  the  public  and  to  tbe  railroads,  and  that  the  railroads  have 
nsually  followed  its  aoggestions.  The  commission  should  have  power  to  declare 
rates  unreasonably  low  as  well  as  unreasonably  high.  A  low  rate  is  often  made 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  basineBS  illegitimately,  to  the  injury  of  some  par- 
ticalar  mdnetry  or  locality.  One  of  greatest  difficulties  met  by  railroads  is  to  fix 
lustly  the  relanve  rates  from  competing  markets.  There  should  besome  tribunal, 
nich  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  final  power  to  settle  disputes 
as  to  differentials  and  similar  questions.     (4S2,4Q5,4B6.) 

Mr.  Spbnckb  does  not  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
be  aUe  to  adjust  railway  rates  throughout  the  United  States.  The  problem  ia 
too  lai^.  Bates  can  not  be  fixed  arbitrarily,  but  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence on  the  basis  of  the  constant  friction  of  commerce  and  competition,  wnioh 
only  tbe  railway  officers  can  nuderstand.     (3S3.) 
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Hr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  says  it  would  be  impracticable  on 
accoiut  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  task  for  five  men  to  fix  rates  gen- 
erallyfor  aU  trafflc.    (314,315.) 

Hr.  Newcou B,  of  the  Department  of  A^cnltnre,  wonld  favor  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regnlate  rates,  bnt  he  behevee 
that  in  each  case  carefn]  investigation  shoald  be  made,  since  many  caoses  affect 
the  justice  of  rates.  Blanket  orders  covering  a  targe  number  of  ratos  and  triples 
^ould  be  avoided.     (V9.) 

Mr.  Caliu^way,  of  the  New  York  Central,  wonld  be  willing  to  give  the  com- 
miadon  supervisory  power  over  pooling  contracts,  and  with  the  commission  as 
now  constituted  would  be  willing  to  snomit  to  it  questions  as  to  the  relativity  of 
rates  between  commodities  and  localities.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
commission  to  flz  rate»  iienerntly.  the  matter  is  so  complex  and  the  conntry  so 
la^e.  Nor  wonld  it  be  entirely  safe  to  give  the  commission  absolute  power  b> 
reduce  rates  fixed  by  railways.  Railways  must  sell  tbeir  transportation  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  the  difficulties  of  securing  entirely  Just  rates  are  very  great. 
The  witness  aidmits.  however,  the  possession  of  public  franchises  by  the  railwaya 


decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  go  into  immediate  effect 
until  overruled  by  the  courts  on  appeal.     (236,237,239.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  thinks  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  have  greater  power.  At  any  rate,  when  its 
decisions  are  appealed  to  the  courts,  the  trial  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  testi- 
mony before  the  commission,  unlesii  some  new  issne  has  been  raised.  But  to  give 
the  commission  general  power  to  make  rates  would  defeat  itsdf.  It  would  be 
entirely  incompetent  to  hiindle  such  an  enormous  task.     (4TS. ) 

Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
enlarged  by  giving  it  control  of  the  classification  of  freight,  of  pooling,  and  of 
rates.  He  would  not  allow  it  absolutely  to  fix  rates,  but  would  limit  its  power  to 
that  of  revision;  bnt  if  the  commission  declares  rates  or  pooling  contracts 
nnreaeonable,  they  should  not  go  into  force  until  upheld  by  a  judicial  body.  The 
membership  and  opinions  of  the  commission  are  constantly  changing,  and  although 
they  have  greater  t«ichnical  knowledge  than  the  courts,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
m^e  their  decision  final.     (190-193.) 

Ur.  Cakteb  thinks  that  the  railroad  company  should  be  permitted  to  arrange 
its  rates,  subject  to  reasonable  re.strictions.  Tney  should  be  fairly  remunerative. 
They  should  be  such  that  all  shippers  over  the  line  might  have  the  advant^^ 
that  the  largest  businesses  have  to-day.  The  great  trouble  to-day  is  the  prefer- 
ences that  are  given.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  the 
power  of  revising  rates.     (585.) 

S.  tn^ami  to  maka  order*  of  CoirniiwioB  tunding  p«n<Uag  appaal. — Advocated. — It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  witnesses  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ckimmis^iion  should 
be  given  power  to  enforce  its  own  orders,  and  that  they  should  be  operative  pend- 
ing appeal  to  the  courts.  This  is  especially  urged  by  members  of  the  commusion 
itself. 

Mr.  Clemsnts,  in  particular,  urges  that  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  be  operative  and  binding  until  reversed  by  some  court 
of  higher  authority.  At  nresent  the  railways  can  simply  disreptrd  any  action  of 
the  comroission.  and  the  burden  is  upon  the  commission  to  bring  snit  and  have 
its  order  enforced  by  the  courts.  The  matter  is  taken  up  practically  de  novo  in 
the  Federal  circuit  court,  and  m^  then  be  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  and  thence  to  the  Supreme  (Jourt.  In  the  meantime  three  or  five  or  seven 
years  may  have  passed,  while  the  rates  complained  of  have  been  in  dail^  continn- 
ous  operation,  and  the  evil  effects,  for  which  immediate  remedy  woe  desired,  have 
been  continuing.  Often,  in  fact,  by  the  time  a  decision  is  rendered  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  use.  Nor  is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  damages  tor  the  injury  which  has 
occurred  by  any  means  a  sufftcient  remedy.     (155,156,158,161.) 

Mr.  MosELBY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  declares  that 
experience  has  shown  the  need  of  further  powers  to  secure  effective  administration 
of  the  interstate-commerce  act.  The  act  requires  that  all  rates  shall  be  reasona- 
ble and  just,  but  the  Supreme  Court  in  1897  decided  that  the  commissiou  was  not 
authorized  to  prescribe  rates  for  future  observance,  but  only  to  condemn  rates 
already  existing  and  complained  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  recovered  a 
cent  from  the  carriers  on  account  of  unreasonable  rates,  because  of  the  large 
expense  of  litigation  and  because  a  person  who paysexcessiverat«6  often  shifts  the 
burden  on  the  consumer,  and  has  little  motive  to  bring  snit.    If  carriers  fail  to 
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ctBnply  with  orders  of  the  commisBion  snit  mnat  be  bronght,  and  the  average  time 
. ^_.,  .__-^__  ^_..._.. ^___.'i.__._ —  'yeare.    iDt" 

iecnted  anli 

3  high  that 
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Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  where  the  shipping  was  entJTely  controlled  by  a  monopoly. 
The  commission  ehould  be  authorized  to  make  its  orders  as  t«  rat«s  effective  nntil 
the  carrier  showB  them  to  be  nolawfol  before  a  court.     (41,43.) 

Mr.  NswcouB,  of  the  diyiaion  of  BtatisticB,  Department  of  Agricoltore,  thinks 
the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  practical  flnalitv  to  the  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommiBHion.  At  present,  where  railways  refuse  to  obey 
orders,  the  commission  Ib  forced  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  conrte,  which  maintain 
that  they  have  a  risbt  to  hear  the  case  practically  as  anew  one,  bo  thatit  isalmost 
impoBsiole  to  gettSecouunission's  decrees  enforced.  The  courts  are  not  experts, 
HB  the  commissioners  are,  in  matters  of  transportation.  The  power  of  the  com- 
miBBion  over  freight  rates  should  be  final,  although  it  should  be  ezerciued  with 
great  care.  The  courts  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  matters  back  to  the 
oommisdon  for  further  consideration.    (103, 104.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  has  watched  its 
workisK.  He  thinks  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ahoold  be  strengthened.  It  should  be  permitted  to  revise  rat«s  in  particular  caaes 
and  its  orderB  wonld  go  into  effect  pending  appeal  to  the  courts,  since  otherwise 
the  railways,  as  at  present,  coold  delay  cases  almost  indefinitely.  The  courts 
should  pass  <nily  upon  the  law  and  not  on  the  facts,  since  the  commission,  being 
an  expert  body,i8  better  able  to  judge  these.  There  would  be  no  danger  <n 
ultimate  injustice  of  the  orders,  since  rates  which  are  practically  confiscatory  are 
held  unconBtitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  injorjf  to  the  raUroads  pending 
a  decision  wonld  be  much  less  than  that  to  the  public  when  unjust  rates  are 
contmned  pending  a  decision.  The  practice  of  flxm^  maximum  and  minimam 
rates  to  be  applied  in  general  sections  all  over  the  entue  country  is  not  desirable, 
on  account  of  the  differences  in  conditions  in  different  cases.    (418-428.) 

Mr.  Saqer,  of  the  Northern  Milhng  Company,  Chica^,  says  that  the  millers 
generally  favor  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  effectively 
carry  out  its  orders,  especially  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  milling  industry 
against  existing  discriminations.     (450,  454.) 

Mr.  Yani^ndinoh&m,  of  the  St.  Lonis  Traffic  Bureau,  declares  that  if  officers  of 
'  freight  bureaus  and  largo  shippers  find  it  impossible  to  get  redress  of  grievances 
from  railway  companies  themselves  they  seldom  appeal  to  the  Int«rstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  since  it  is  practically  powerless  to  remedy  existing  evils.  He 
recommends  the  granting  of  power  to  the  commission  to  enforce  its  decisions 
unless  on  appeal  to  the  courts  they  be  proved  unjust,  although  he  would  not  give 
the  commission  power  to  fix  rat«sgenerally,biit  only  to  act  on  complaints.     (212.) 

Mr.  DoTJBMAN,  a  arain  shipper  or  Chicago,  believes  there  should  be  a  uniform 
classification  established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  rates 
should  be  allowed  to  vary  in  different  sections  upon  the  same  classification,  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  Iniorstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  commission's  deci- 
sion ahoold  be  subject  to  review  by  the  courts,  but  shonld  be  operative  imtil 
proved  nn just.  The  power  of  injunction  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  from  the 
courts  as  regards  rates  fixed  by  the  commission.  Delay  would  not  necessarily 
reenlt  from  this,  since  the  courts  can  decide  emergency  and  constitutional  oases 
quickly.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  also  be  ^owed  to  fix 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  generally.  The  witness  is  not  an  advocate  of  low 
rates  simply.  The  buBine«s  community  can  not  get  proper  service  unless  the 
railroads  make  money.  Moreover,  good  railroads  need  to  be  protected  against 
undue  rate  cutting  by  poor  ones,  and  to  this  end  the  witness  favors  allowing  the 
railroads  to  pool^thproper  supervision  by  the  biterstate  Commerce  Oimmission. 
(358-361.) 

Mr.  Mallokt,  chairman  of  the  railroad  committ«e  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  considere  that  the  interstate-commerce  law  is  defective,  particularly 
in  that  the  commission  lacks  the  power  to  enforce  its  findings.  He  cites  the 
experience  of  the  Chicago  live  stock  men  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  removal  of 
the  terminal  charge  of  $2  per  car  on  live  stock  at  Chicago.  This  charge  was 
imposed  U  years  before  Mr.  Mallory's  testimony.  It  had  been  declared  to  be 
tmreaBonaole  and  iUegal  by  the  Illinois  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  by  the 
United  States  court  at  Chicago  (though  this  decision  was  reversed  by  the  coort 
of  pleas  on  a  technical  point) ,  and  then  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
When  Mr.  Mallory  testified  the  matter  was  still  in  the  United  States  conrtB. 
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Some  method  of  prompt  redreae  and  of  prerenting  arbitrary  action  by  the  roads 
is  urgently  needed.    (987,  088.) 

Mr.  Baxkr  states  tnat  he  is  entirely  in  accord  with  Hr.  Mallory's  views  as  to 
the  need  of  etrengthening  the  interstate-commerce  act  bo  as  to  give  a  prompt  and 
effective  remedy  for  anjoat  and  arbitrvy  action  of  the  railroads.  He  believes 
that  the  same  views  are  practically  nmverHal  among  men  in  the  live-stock  bnsl- 
Qesa.  Ab  representative  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association,  he  participated 
in  the  recent  meeting  looking  to  action  for  secnring  legislation  in  this  direction. 
He  bebeves  that  the  bill  which  his  association  sapports  provides  for  pnblicinapec- 
tion  of  railway  accounts.     (QS2. ) 

Mr.  BaKBY,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Association,  is  also  of  opinion 
that  the  biteratate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  authority  to  make  its 
orders  mandatory  nntil  reversed  by  some  court.  Although  some  of  the  investi- 
gations of  the  commission  have  bad  a  beneficial  effect,  it  is  at  present  able  to 
accomplish  little.  The  millers  generally  favor  the  Cnllom  bill  as  introduced  in 
the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and  commercial  organiisations  and  farmers  are  generally 
in  favor  of  some  sacb  measnre.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  many  of  the 
railways  would  strongly  oppose  snch  a  change  in  the  law,  although  some  few  of 
tiiem  wonld  do  so. 


to  tiie  con^  to  enforce  the  order  of  the  conunission,  the  case  being  taken  np  de 
novo  by  the  courts.     (246, 247, 250.) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant,  considers  that  every  finding  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  go  into  effect  at  once  and  that  any  rate  fixed 
by  it  should  stand  pending  appeal,    T^^. ) 

Hr.  UussBLMAN,  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade,  feels  that  to 
make  complaint  of  any  abuse  to  the  Interstate  Comnierce  Commission,  with  its 
lack  of  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  orders,  would  be  a  waste  of  energy. 
He  deeires  that  the  powers  of  the  commission  be  enlarged  and  that  it  be  enabled 
to  make  its  orders  mandatory  and  operative.  He  believes  that  if  the  commission 
had  snch  power  many  unjuBt  discriminations  would  be  speedily  remedied  and 
the  people's  interest  would  be  better  guarded.     (557. ) 

ib.  ^ONE  would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  fix  a 
reasonable  rate,  after  a  hearing,  and  make  its  order  effective  pending  an  appeal. 
He  would  also  give  the  conmiission  power  to  exarmine  the  accounts  of  railroads 
as  the  accounts  of  national  banks  are  now  examined.     (537.  538.) 

Mr.  Inqalis,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  he  does  not 
think  that  5  independent  men  hke  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  wonla  be  likely  to  make  rates  especially  unfair  to  railways.  They 
could  not  make  rates  ao  bad  as  some  of  the  railway  managorn  themselves  if  they 
tried.  But  to  fix  general  tariffs  would  be  beyond  their  power.  The  work  is  very 
extensive  and  very  difficult,  and  tariffs  must  bechanged  continually.  The  witness 
would  be  willing  that  the  commission  should  determine  as  to  the  existence  of 
discriminations  between  localities  and  shippers,  or  should  decide  special  cases  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  rates.  I1«  decision  could  remain  in  force  until  overruled  by 
the  conrts.  The  decision  of  the  commisBiou  as  to  rates  underpooling  agreements 
might  be  final.    (290,  800.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  would  also  be  willing  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  decide  in  any  litigated  case  whether 
a  given  rate  was  reasonable  or  nnreasonable,  the  decision  to  remain  in  force  pend- 
ing appeal  to  theconrte.  Hethinlcsthatmostrailwav  men,  however,  do  nott^ee 
in  this  opinion.  It  Is  generally  opposed  by  the  Soutnem  and  Northwestern  Imee 
and  by  the  New  England  roods,  while  the  roads  in  the  interior  sections  are  divided 
in  opinion.     (814,  315.) 

3.  Deprecated.— iir.  BIiA^tchasd  thinks  that  the  demand  of  the  commission  that 
its  orders  should  go  into  effect  untU  declared  unlawful  by  the  conrts,  unless  on 
the  very  face  of  the  record  the  courte  should  declare  the  findings  erroneous,  is 
unjust.  The  court  could  seldom  say  that  an  error  or  injustice  was  shown  on  the 
very  face  of  the  record;  so  the  commission's  orders  would  usuallv  remain  in  force 
throughout  the  proceedings,  and  injustice  wonld  often  be  done  for  a  long  time  to 
the  railways. 

The  commission  in  its  past  actions  has  often  shown  itself  wise,  and  the  rail- 
ways have  nsuaUy  accepted  its  ruhngs.  Nevertheless,  it  baa  often  shown  that  it 
has  prejudged  the  cose  and  has  been  biased.  The  decision  of  the  commission  is 
not  similar  to  tiiat  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  since  both  parties  agree  to  submit 
the  qnesl^ou  in  the  case  of  arbitration  and  since  both  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
at  me  arbitratOTS.    The  witness  does  not  desire  that  the  railways  ahoold  be 
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entirely  free  from  control,  but  he  is  not  willing  that  5  govemmental  offioew 
shonld  replace  them  as  managers  of  their  vast  itroperty.  The  railwajs  certainly 
poeaees  some  vested  rights. 

Hr.  Blanchard  declares  further  that  the  English  railway  and  canal  commis- 
sion, wUch  is  cited  as  j  Dstif ying  increased  powers  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  is  different  in  its  constitntion  and  powers  and  offers  no  precedent. 
The  Eogllsh  body  consists  of  two  commissioners  who  hold  office  during  good 
behaTior,  and  three  ex-officio  members,  who  are  at  the  time  and  coutinne  to  be 
judges  of  the  mperior  courts,  and  who  act  for  6  years.  One  of  the  appointed 
commissioneTS  mnst  hare  had  experience  in  railway  affaire.  The  commiBsion,  as 
thnsconstitnted.is  evidently  more  a  judicial  body  than  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Horeover,  IJie  English  commission  has  no  admlnistratire  powers, 
bnt  only  jndicial  powers.  For  the  most  part  it  can  act  only  in  cose  of  comnlaint, 
althongn  it  has  certain  powers  as  to  approving  agreements  between  railways, 
ordering  tliroogh  rstee,  and  ordering  changes  in  canal  rat«s  in  case  a  mUway 
owns  a  canal  and  triee  to  divert  traffic  from  it  to  the  railway.  It  is  not  charged 
with  detecting  violations  of  the  law  itself  and  has  no  anthority  to  investigate 
acconnta  or  inetitnte  complaints  in  its  own  name.  The  InterstatA  Commerce 
Commiseion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  large  administrative  and  inqnisitorial  powers, 
whichhaveastrong  tendencyto  deprive  it  of  the  judicial  temperament.  In  fact, 
to  permit  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  render  final  judgment  against 
a  railroad  would  be  like  allowing  a  party  to  be  jndge  in  his  own  canse  or  like  ^T- 
mitting  a  man  to  be  convicted  of  mnrder  by  the  grand  jary  which  indicted  lum. 
There  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  British  railway  and  canal  commission 
as  to  qnestiona  of  law,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  itself  constituted  as  a 
a  jndicial  body. 

Mr.  Blanchard  points  out  further  that  the  conditions  of  railway  tratBc  in  England 
are  different,  so  tnat  greater  restrictions  apon  railway  rates  would  be  jnetifiable 
there  than  in  this  country.  The  freight  rates  are  about  double  those  in  this  coun- 
try. The  railways  are  more  fully  prot«cted  in  many  regards  by  the  law.  Thus 
tneir  stations  are  more  carefully  policed,  the  liability  for  damages  is  more  fairly 
hlteroreted.  etc.  Moreover,  the  constmction  of  new  competing  roads  is  carefully 
regnlated.  Before  a  line  can  be  bnilt  it  must  be  demons^ated  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able  pnblic  requirement,  while  with  ns  the  building  of  parallel  lines  is  often 
unwisely  enconrfU|;ed.  Mr,  Blanchard  also  speaks  in  some  detail  of  the  permission 
of  pooling  in  Eugtaud.     (609-685.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  does  not  -believe  that  the  commission 
shonld  be  permitted  to  amend  and  rectify  rates,  except  under  the  right  of  anpeal 
to  the  courts,  while  its  decisions,  if  appealed  from,  should  not  remain  in  loroe 
untU  upheld  by  the  court.  Otherwise  the  railway  may  have  suffered  for  two  or 
three  years  by  being  forced  to  maintain  an  unreaaonanly  low  rate  pending  the 
trial.  If  a  shipper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  injured  during  the  duration  of  the  suit 
be  can  collect  damages.  If  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  debt  he  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  collect  them,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  railways  should  pay 
him  what  is  not  due.  The  members  of  courts  are  supposed  to  be  trained  jurists, 
and  they  have  a  greater  responsibility  than  the  menibers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  If,  however,  the  commission  itself  were  constituted  as  a 
conrii,  with  life  membership,  and  with  a  court's  powers  and  responsibilities,  the 
witneM  would  be  willing  to  submit  the  question  of  reasonable  rates  to  its  final 
decision.    (362,268.) 

Hr.  TtJCKEB,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  thinks  that  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  should  be  left  to  the  courts.  He  would  not  have  the  rail- 
roads compelled  to  conform  to  rates  fiied  by  the  Commission  until  the  courte 
should  rule  otherwise.  He  does  not  think  it  possible  for  the  Interstete  Commerce 
Commission  to  have  properly  in  view  the  tonnage,  the  expenses,  the  risks,  and  all 
the  circumstances  which  make  a  given  rate  necessary,     (.'S56, 560, ) 

Mr.  SncKNKY,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  declares  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  all  the  i>owers  it  ought  to  have.  Never- 
theless, it  is,  as  a  whole,  little  more  than  a  farce,  although  it  has  had  some  educa- 
tional influence.  Its  powers  ought  not  to  be  final,  since  in  taking  evidence  It  does 
not  follow  the  rules  of  courts.  In  fact,  the  less  government  interference  in  the 
case  of  railways  the  better.     (463,) 

F.  TnHUitj  ot  tMOOBU  tni^ottkM.— Advocated. — Allof  the  members  of  the  Interstete 
Commerce  Commission  who  appeared  before  the  Industrial  Commiseion  believe 
that  the  essentially  pnblic  character  of  railway  service  justifies  the  requirement 
of  much  greater  pobUcity  of  railway  affairs  than  is  now  secured.  No  efEective 
r^nlation  is  posrable  without  thorough  knowledge.  This  publicly  can  be  beat 
promoted  by  permlttuig  public  examiners  to  Inspect  the  books  and  acconnte  at 
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rallroftd^  at  any  time.  Such  inspection  is  fally  as  justifiable  in  the  case  of  rail- 
ways, with  their  Immense  inflneuce  npon  the  public  welfare,  as  in  the  case  of 
banks  and  inBnrancecomi)anie3.  Oovernment  inspection  of  these  Latter  concerns 
has  been  distinctly  beneficial.  Many  criminal  violations  of  law  by  railways,  such 
as  granting  of  rebates,  are  covered  np  by  deceptive  entries  in  the  books,  and  can 
not  be  ascertained  Tidily  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  books  are  bron^fat 
into  court  in  case  of  snits.  It  requires  expert  sklLI  and  often  long  investigation 
to  make  the  publicity  of  books  effectively  beneficial.  In  connection  with  such 
a  system  of  inspection  the  requirement  of  nniform  methods  of  bookkeeping  might 
be  advantageous.  Mr.  Clements,  however,  does  not  think  that  publicity  alone, 
without  power  to  pnniBh  or  regulate,  would  be  a  sufficient  remedy  for  existing 
abases.     (Knapp,  144;  Clements,  150, 180.) 

Mr.  Nbwcohb  thinks  the  powers  of  the  Commiasion  to  secnre  statistics  and  to 
inspect  accounts,  ete..  should  be  extended.  For  instance,  it  ia  desirable  to  know 
the  freight  rates  on  different  classes  of  traffic  for  through  and  local  business, 
which  we  are  not  now  able  to  ascertain.     (104.) 

ProleaeoT  Johnson  declares  that  publicity  is  essential  as  the  very  foundation  of 
supervision  by  public  authority.  Rates  published  must  be  strictly  observed,  and 
accounts  of  railways  must  be  open  to  inspection  to  show  such  observance.    (63.) 

Professor  Seuohan  thinks  that  the  prescription  of  uniformity  of  accounts,  and 
Government  inspection  of  accounts,  of  transportation  companies,  are  not  only 
advisable  but  imperatively  necessary.  Such  regulations  would  not  only  be  uaefal 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  but  they  are  needed  on  account  of  many  other  questions 
of  the  relations  between  railways  and  the  Government.    (605.) 

Hr.  Inoai.LS,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  believes  that  the  public 
character  of  raiiwaya  justifJes  the  most  thorough  possible  publicity,  and  that 
pablicity  is  the  most  effective  remedv  for  aU  existing  evils.  He  advocates  the 
examination  of  the  books  of  raUways  by  public  inspectors  in  the  same  manner  as 
thebooksof  banks  are  examined,  'fh^vanousscandals  and  falseacconntings,  with 
their  injustice  to  the  pabiic.  and  especially  to  stockholders  and  investors,  would 
thus  be  prevented,  and  diacrimhiationa  also  would  be  checked.    (387, 2B7, 38S,  301.) 

Mr.  Spenceh,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  thinks  that  publicity  is  the  chief  remedy 
for  discriminations  as  well  as  for  unjust  rates  and  other  abuses.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  discriminations  were  abolished,  nine-tenths  of  the  problem  of  Government 
supervision  of  railroads  would  disfappear.  The  witness  recognizes  the  fact  that 
railways  are  quasi-public  corporations,  and  that  if  rates  actually  became  burden- 
some direct  legislation  would  be  justifiable,  but  he  thinks  that  rates  are  not 
often  unreasonable,  and  that  publicity  ia  a  suflicient  remedy.  He  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  edtablishment  of  inspectors  who  should  examine  the  books  of 
rauways,  provided  they  would  use  ordinary  respect  for  the  private  part  of  the 
business,  especially  not  revealing  informalaon  to  competitors.  To  some  extent 
the  railways  misht  evade  the  inspection  by  varioas  methods,  and  for  this  reason 
the  witness  thinss  that  the  criminal  phase  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  should 
not  be  abandoned.     (274,  378.) 

Mr.  MoRTO.s,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  believes  that  the  more 
pnblicityisreqairedof  railroads  the  better.  The  immense  importance  of  railway 
rates  and  of  fair  treatment  of  all  shippers  justifies  the  requirement  of  such  pub- 
Ucity.     (500.) 

Depi-ecated. — Mr.  Callaway,  presidBBt  of  the  New  York  Central,  does  not 
approve  of  requiring  the  books  of  railways  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  exam- 
iners, although  as  far  as  his  own  road  is  concerned  there  is  nothing  in  the  books 
which  the  world  caa  not  see.  Competitors  might  be  given  information  to  the 
detriment  of  the  railway  under  this  system.  The  sworn  statements  made  to  the 
various  State  railway  commissioners  and  to  the  National  Qovemment  already  give 
all  necessary  information.     (237,  288. ) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  inspection  of  rail- 
way books  by  public  officers  would  not  accomplish  any  particular  good,  although 
it  mi^bt  prevent  susnicion  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  is  not 
eei»ecudly  objectionaUe.  At  present  people  wishing  information  concerning  rail- 
ways consult  Poor's  Manual  rather  than  the  publications  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  other  official  bureaus.     (31T,  318.) 

Mr.  Stickney.  of  the  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  opposes  the  inspection  of  rail- 
way accounts  by  Government  officers  or  any  interference  by  Government  with 
Srivate  business  affairs.  He  even  thinks  that  the  national-bank  examiners  have 
urst  more  bunks  than  they  have  ever  saved.     (464.) 

8.  ITatiimal  oharten.— Hr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic 
Association,  thinks  that  national  charters  for  interstate  railways  would  be  unde- 
sirable.   There  would  result  a  constant  mnfiict  with  the  rights  of  tlie  State. 
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Horeover,  there  «re  Important  railroadB  'which  lie  wbolly  within  one  State,  and 
yetdo  a  luge  interstate  trafBc.  Fiirthermore,  incorporation  under  national  laws 
wonld  give  an  erroneous  feeling  that  the  National  GoTemmeut  had  a  tight  to 
control  the  trafSo  within  the  States  npon  Huch  railroads. 

H.  State  railvay  WDDBiiMlmi.— Mr.  Reaoan,  of  the  Texas  railroad  commiBSion, 
believes  that  CongreaB  shoald  prohibit  the  Federal  conrts  fiMm  issiiinK  injunctions 
dnring  the  pendency  of  suits  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  rates  fiiedby  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  State  railroad  commissions,  until  the  rates  have 
been  found  nnjuat  or  illegal.  Some  deference  is  dne  to  the  actions  of  railway 
commissions,  and  the  power  of  injunction  Is  too  great  and  too  dangerous  t«  be 
intrusted  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  t^ny  nne  judge.     (344.) 

The  Texas  railroad  commiRsion  has  absolnte  power  in  fixing  rates,  subject 
only  to  appekl  to  the  courts.  The  constitutionality  of  the  statute  was  npheld  in 
the  case  of  Keagan  v.  The  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  by  the  Sapreme 
Court  of  the  Unit«d  States.  The  railways  at  flrat  opposed  the  law,  but  most  of 
tbem  now  claim  that  it  is  beneficial  to  them  as  well  as  the  public,  stopping  the 
cutting  of  rates  and  the  wasting  of  revenue.  The  commission  has  power  to 
examine  the  books  of  railways,  and  has  used  it  to  advantage;  and  Mr.  Reagan 
favors  giving  similar  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaaion.    (S89,   44, 

Z.  TAXATION,  BSPBCIAI.LT'  AS  APPLIED  TO  RAILWATS. 

A.  Oomil  dliaoMicni  of  railway  taxatitni.— Professor  SELIdHAN,  of  Colnmhia  Uni- 
Tersity ,  presented  a  general  discussion  of  corporate  and  especially  railway  taxation. 

1.  Oeneral  principles  of  taxation.— Proteeeor  Seligman  considers  that  taxation 
is  not  only  to  be  utilized  for  fiscal  purposeH,  but  also  for  such  social  pnrixises  as  ' 
are  approved  by  the  majority.  There  are  two  classes  of  thooght  on  tnis  subject 
throngbout  the  world.  One  is  that  of  the  extreme  individualists,  such  as  Hon. 
David  A.  Wells,  who  believe  that  aa  soon  as  taxation  is  used  for  other  purposes 
than  revenue  it  is  not  taxation  but  confiscation.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
socialists,  who  maintain  that  the  great  problem  to-day  is  the  social  and  economic 
problem;  and  that  a  tax  is  not  a  tax  unless  it  has  a  social  object.  Prof essor  Selig- 
man thinks  the  great  mass  of  scientists  and  statesmen  will  confess  that  both  the 
theory  of  the  subject  and  the  history  of  the  world  show  that  taxation  must  be 
utilized  for  both  purposes;  that  the  primary  end  is  to  securo  revenue,  but  that  we 
must  not  shrink  from  utilizing  taxation  for  any  desirable  end  for  which  taxation 
isa  workable  means.     (00.').) 

The  difficulties  of  taxation  problems  arise  largely  from  the  fact  that  <mt  legal 
and  constitntional  conditions  are  not  in  harmony  with  our  economic  conditions. 
In  the  long  run,  law  is  nothing  but  the  outcome  of  economic  conditions.  As 
economic  conditions  change,  the  law  necessarily  follows.  But  the  change  takes 
time,  and  in  the  interval  of  maladjustment  we  are  subject  to  evils  snch  aa  we  see. 
(602.)  TTie  tax  situation  may  be  much  improved  if  the  legislators  will  realize 
that  they  can  take  only  one  step  forward  at  a  time.     (608.) 

The  wealth  of  the  nineteenth  century  consists,  far  more  largely  than  in  past 
times,  of  what  is  known  as  personalty.  The  largest  part  of  this  personalty  under 
modem  conditions  consists  of  corporate  securities.  The  problem  of  just  taxation, 
therefore,  is  very  largely  the  problem  of  corporation  taxation.     (599.) 

The  nroblem  of  corporation  taxation  may  be  approached  from  several  points  of 
view.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  general  question  of  revenue — what  revenue  we 
can  get  or  ought  to  get  from  transportation  and  other  eortwrations;  second,  there 
Is  the  qnesHon  of  justice  to  the  various  individuals  interested  in  the  corporations. 
There  are  also  questiona  of  a  different  cla.SB  arising  out  of  the  relations  of  the 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Government.     (5B8.) 

3.  Federal  and  Slate  (oawfion.— Professor  Selioma.v considers  it  aprimary  prin- 
cipal that  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  governments  shonld  draw  their 
revenues  from  different  sources  so  far  as  possible.    He  point's  out  that  this  has 


npon  the  so-called  indirect  taxes,  and  has  seldom  touched  those  sources  of  taxa- 
tion which  are  depended  on  by  the  States.  He  considers  it  an  unfortunate  excep- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  has  recently  levied  a  tax  on  inheritances.  In 
our  leading  States,  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  there  is 
a  well-marked  tendency  to  derive  State  revenues  in  increasing  proportions  from 
inheritances  and  corporations,  relegating  the  general  property  tax  to  the  local 
divisions.  This  is  a  wise  policy,  and  Federal  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
would  bring  in  a  ftnlher  disturbance  of  it  by  interfering  with  the  power  of  the 
States  to  collect  a  large  portion  of  their  revenues  from  corporations.    This  seems 
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a  sntQcient  reason  yrhy  the  Federal  OoTenunent  ehonld  not  make  taxation  of 
oorpotatione  a  aonrce  of  rerentie,  though  it  Is  entirely  possible  that  Federal  taxa- 
tion might  well  be  laid  on  corporations  for  other  pnrpraee.     1598,  600. ) 

On  the  other  hand  ProfeBBor  Seliohan  does  not  consider  that  any  difllcolty  ia 
likely  to  arise  from  con^tutional  impedimenta  to  taxation  of  railroade  by  the 
United  States.  The  Qovemment  has  a  right  to  tax  any  corparation,  whether  cre- 
ated by  itself  or  not.  The  gross  receipts  tax  during  the  civil  war,  thongh  eco- 
nomically a  direct  tax.  was  conaiderea  by  the  courts  an  indirect  tax  and  consti- 
tational.  The  stamp  tax  has  recently  been  apheld  as  a  tax  on  business,  and  the 
Qovemment  is  now  taxing  inheritances;  thongh  the  constitntiouality  of  this  tax 
is  still  unsettled,     (608.) 

8.  Interstate  oompliMitions-'Doubk  taxation. — The  problem  of  corporate  tax- 
ation ia  much  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  corporation  may  have  its  1^^  situs 
In  one  State  and  its  actual  property  in  another,  and  may  be  owned  in  a  third,  So 
far  as  domestic  corporations  are  concerned  the  State  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  levy 
a  franchise  or  excise  tax,  measured  by  the  total  receipts  of  the  corporation,  A 
tax  can  not  be  levied  by  a  State  upon  gross  receipt*,  so  far  as  those  receipts  are 
derived  from  interstate  commerce.  Butthrou^ih  a  fictionof  thelaw,  ataxunder 
the  name  of  a  franchise  tax  or  an  excise  tax  is  held  to  be  vaUd ,  though  the  value 
of  the  franchise  or  excise  Is  measured  by  the  gross  receipts.  Such  a  tax,  how- 
ever, can  be  levied  by  any  State  only  upon  corporations  which  it  has  chartered. 
Under  modern  conditions  a  large  part  of  the  corporations  doing  business  in  any 
State  are,  as  a  rule,  chartered  ^y  other  Stetes.  A  franchise  tax  upon  such  for- 
eign corporations  is  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  tax 
upon  business;  and  it  can  not  be  levied  npun  receipts  derived  wholly  or  in  part 
fram  interstate  commerce.  It  resnlts  that  a  great  mass  of  corporate  bnsinesa  can 
not  be  reached  by  any  tax  on  receipts.  Some  States  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
by  taxing  the  corporations  npon  valuation  or  upon  capital  stock,  and  m  some 
oases  also  upon  bonded  indebtedness.    (800,601.) 

Again,  the  taxation  of  corporations  which  do  businees  in  several  States,  npon 
their  capital  stock,  is  subject  to  great  difficulties  in  the  determination  of  the 
amount  npon  which  the  tax  should  be  levied.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  aoes  business,  perhaps,  in  every  State.  If  its  entire  stock  were  taxed 
in  every  State,  the  company  would  be  taxed  50  times.  There  lias  been  a  tendency 
in  the  last  few  years,  as  in  the  taxatioa  of  express  and  telegraph  companies  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  in  a  few  other  cases,  to  tax  that  proportion  of  the  valua- 
tion which  is  employed  within  the  State.  In  the  case  of  transportation  com- 
panies this  proportion  is  measured  by  mileage.  While  a  division  on  the  baaa  of 
mileage  is  not  altogether  fair,  and  would  be  entirely  unfair  if  it  were  extended 
to  small  subdivisions,  some  of  which  include  great  terminals,  it  serves  tolerably 
as  a  basis  of  State  taxation.  It  seems  the  only  practical  way  to  levy  a  tax  based 
npon  the  value  of  a  corporation's  capitaliaation,     (801,603,604.) 

The  same  difficulties  m  avoiding  or  adjusting  double  taxation  which  we  have 
in  the  United  States  are  found  in  all  modem  federal  govemmente.  They  are 
found  in Oermany  and  in  Switzerland,  andwillappearin  Australia  under  the  new 
form  of  government.  They  are  perhaps  most  prominent  here,  because  the  legal 
idea  of  State  sovereignty  is  strongest  here.  In  Canada,  where  the  provinces  are 
not  I^ally  sovereign,  the  problem  does  not  exist.     (600.) 

Proftasor  Seliqhan  suggests  two  general  lines  in  which  advance  toward  the 
correction  of  the  evils  of  double  taxation  may  be  made.  One  is  to  try  to  secure 
tmiformity  of  State  action,  perhaiis  through  Federal  pressure.  Many  of  our  exist- 
ing evils  arise  from  the  diversity,  complexity,  and  opposition  between  our  Stat« 
laws.  If  the  Federal  Government  wonld  enact  a  law  for  the  calling  toffether  of 
annual  conventions  of  State  cummiasioners  to  meet  with  Federal  commissioners 
who  should  be  appointed,  and  to  consider  the  questions  involved  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  utility,  the  views  of  the  State  executive  authorities  and  ulti- 
mately the  action  of  the  State  legislatures  might  gradually  be  brought  into  har- 
mony and  unity.  A  Federal  ofBcer  or  cominisaion  appointed  for  the  purpose 
would  be  desirable,  because  Federal  officers  would  naturally  take  the  national 
rather  than  the  State  point  of  view. 

The  second  way  would  be  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Federal  authority. 
Wliile  it  would  be  unwise  for  tiie  National  Government  to  make  coriwrations  a 
source  of  direct  revenue  to  itself,  it  mi^ht  make  itself  an  agency  for  collecting 
revenues  from  them,  to  be  afterwards  distributed  to  the  States.  Such  a  plan  is 
followed  in  England  as  to  the  inheritance  taxes,  and  Germany  and  Switzerland 
follow  a  similar  phm  to  some  extent.  In  our  own  country  we  have  the  precedent 
of  a  distribution  of  money  by  the  Government  to  the  States.  While  the  witness 
Vonld  not  advise  the  adoption  of  this  plan  until  the  futihty  of  the  first  plan  has 
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been  ehoim,  he  would  consider  it  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional  and  an  avail- 
able way  out  of  onrdifflcnltieeif  no  better  way  is  found.  If  itwereadopted,  the 
rights  of  the  stockand  bond  holders,  as  well  aa  the  location  of  the  railways,  ought 
to  be  considered  in  arranging  the  division.    (603,603,807-608.) 

4.  Taseation  of  capital  stock  and  bojula, — Professor  Seliginan  wonld  consider  it 
best  to  tax  the  maruet  valae  of  capital  stock  rather  than  its  par  valne.  He  con- 
aiders  that  every  real  economic  increase  of  capital  ought  to  be  taxed.  Water  is 
not  an  economic  increase  of  capital,  because  it  does  not  increase  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  company.  A  tax  upon  watered  stock  might  perhaps  be  desirable 
to  check  watering;  at  least  that  end  is  desirable.  The  difficulty  ia  that  a  tax 
would  strike  the  honest  in  trying  to  reach  the  dishonest.  There  may  be  an  increase 
of  capital  which  seems  to  be  water  and  yet  is  oot.  We  may  not  be  able  to  t«ll 
nntU  some  years  have  elapsed.  It  is  true  there  is  sometimee  an  increase  of  capital 
stock  for  mere  jobbing  purposes,  and  this  may  for  the  time  being  increase  the 
ci-edit  of  the  stock,  and  cause  it  to  sell  at  higher  rates.  But  it  ia  frequently  diSr 
cult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  fictitious  and  what  is  actual  capital.  The 
Massachusetts  method  of  dealing  wilji  stock  watering  is  better.     (6^,810.) 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  tax  corporations 
upon  capital  stock,  exclumng  bonds.  Two  corporations  may  have  each  a  capital 
stock  of  1100.000,  tint  one  may  have  a  further  working  capital,  represented  by 
bonds,  of  $200,000.  The  second  corporation  has  an  actual  capital  three  times  as 
great  as  the  first.  The  particniar  form  of  document  issued  to  investors  does  not 
affect  the  economic  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  second  corporation  ought  to 
pay  three  times  as  much  tax  as  the  first.  Bnt  the  United  States  courts  have  held 
that  a  tax  upon  the  bonds  of  a  foreign  corporation  is  a  tax  upon  the  bondholders; 
and,  consequently,  since  the  State  has  sovereignty  only  witnin  its  own  borders, 
no  State  can  reach  corporation  bonds  which  are  held  outside.  However  defensi- 
ble this  decision  may  do  legally,  it  is  economically  incorrect.  The  possiUlity  of 
a  just  system  of  taxation  based  on  canitalization  is  destroyed  by  it.  If  you  try 
to  tax  corjKiration  bonds,  and  can  tax  them  only  so  far  as  they  are  owned  within 
the  State,  yon  will  soon  have  no  bonds  within  the  State  to  tax.     (601,608.) 

5.  Taxation  of  net  rfceipfs.— Professor  Ski.IOMan  considers  the  taxation  of  net 
receipts  more  equitable  than  any  other  system.  Everywhere  else  in  the  world 
where  transportation  companies  are  taxed,  with  the  exception  ot  the  cantons  rf 
Switzerland,  the  tax  is  based  somewhat  on  the  net  receipts.  He  does  not  consider, 
however,  that  under  our  present  conditions  such  a  tax  is  practically  desirable. 
The  great  corporations  could  easily  tmcceed  in  so  scaling  down  the  nominal  net 
receipts  that  they  wonld  not  have  any  receipts  to  tax.  The  difficulty  would  appear 
especially  in  the  case  of  manufactnring  corporations.  In  order  to  make  the  tax 
snccessfnl  as  to  any  class  of  corporations,  net  receipts  would  have  to  be  defined  as 
they  never  have  been  defined  before,  even  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Yet  it  would  be  possible  by  careful  statutory  definition  of  net  receipts, 
by  prescription  of  uniformity  of  accounts,  and  by  Government  inspection  of 
accounts,  to  reach  such  a  public  knowledge  of  the  net  receipts  of  quasi-publia 
corporations  as  should  make  the  tax  on  their  net  receipts  practicable  and  jnst. 

«.  TaxatUm  of  grots  receipts  of  raiiroodg.— Professor  Skijoman  says  that  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  taxation  of  net  receipts  have  led  the  most  of  oar  States, 
so  far  as  they  tax  receipts  at  all,  to  base  the  tax  on  gross  receipts.    This  svstem  is 
theoretically  far  less  good,  bnt  has  many  practical  advantt^fes.    The  difficulties 
which  onr  conetitntion  puts  in  the  way  of  any  State  tax  on  receipts  are  referred 
to  above.    {3ee Interstate  oomplicationK,Doxibtetnxation.  p.  120.)    Professor  Selw- 
man  believes  that  the  taxation  of  gross  receipts  in  Wisconsin  is  comparativelv 
light,  and  that  the  interstate  railways  have  acquiesced  in  it  without  raising  mncn 
objection.    In  other  States,  as  Mai  ■        ■'  ■■  ■        ....  .    . 

the  revenue  from  this  object,  the  a 
oeeded  in  fighting  it.     (608,  604.) 

7.  New  Jergey  tax  Hyatem  and  corjioration  law. —Prof esBor  Sklioman  considers 
that  the  tax  sy^m  of  New  Jersey  ia  on  the  whole  very  wise,  and  that  the  entire 
system  of  corporation  law  of  New  Jersey  is  in  some  respects  in  advance  of  the 
meteaio  of  many  other  States.  New  Jersey  is  peculiarly  situated,  in  that  a  great 
aeal  of  property  b^ougs  legally  to  her  which  belongs  economically  to  New  York. 
Bnles  whlcn  nught  apply  to  her  might  not  altogether  apply  under  other  circum- 
stances.    (606.) 

B.  ^edal  ewM  and  opJaiou. — 1 .  General  property  tax  on  railtmyt. — Ur.  Rbaqan, 
of  the  Texas  railroad  commission,  favors  the  general  property  tax  on  the  basis  of 
the  actnal  valne  of  the  property  of  railroads.  He  thinks  that  the  State  railroad 
commission  rather  than  anybody  else  should  fix  the  valuation,  dnce  it  alone 
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has  the  means  of  knowing  the  facta  concerning  rftilroad  property.  Thne  the 
TexsB  railroad  commisaion  nae  valued  one  road,  capitalized  at  tw.OOO  per  mile,  at 
$18,000  per  mile,  while  the  aasesament  Car  taxation  is  only  $6,000  per  mile.  The 
witJieea  does  not  favor  a  tax  on  the  value  of  railway  franchises  in  addition  to 
the  tax  on  property  or  on  eamings,  nor  does  he  favor  taxing  both  property  and 
earnings.    (348.) 

Hr.  CowEN  does  not  think  that  the  methods  of  taxation  in  the  States  reached 
Ire  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system  are  especially  nn  jnst.  In  many  of  these  States 
the  ph^ical  property  of  the  railways  is  assessed  to  the  general  property  tax,  by 
State  omcere.  the  venation  being'  distribated  among  the  locaHties.  This  system 
is  preferable  to  the  gross  receipts  tax  which  prevails  in  Maryland  and  Ohio,  since 
it  avoids  difficulty  as  to  the  question  of  taxing  receipts  from  interstate  IrafBo. 
£819.) 

Mr.  Spbncsk,  of  the  Soathem  Railway,  declares  that  under  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  in  the  Southern  States  the  assessed  value  of  railway  properties  is  often 
much  too  high.  The  aesessment  is  usually  based  upon  the  mileage,  with  special 
asaeBSmenta  of  depots  and  such  property  and  of  rolling  stock.   (263.) 

8.  OrosB  receipts  tax  on  raUieays.—MT.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York 
Central,  thinks  that  the  taxation  of  gross  earnings  is  the  fairest  method,  and 
approves  tJie  graduation  of  the  tax  according  to  theamount  of  earnings.  He  says 
i£at  under  the  general  property  tax  the  New  York  Central,  especially  on  account 
of  tiie  high  assessments  of  its  terminal  properties,  pays  no  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
its  net  earoingH  in  taxation.  A  gross  earnings  tax  at  such  a  rate  as  that  applied 
in  Michigan  would  not  amount  to  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings. 
Taxation  of  net  earnings  ia  not  desirable,  because  the  Gkivernment  is  entitled  to 
some  payment  from  the  railways  whether  they  are  earning  any  profit  or  not,  and 
because  interest  on  the  bonds,  which  often  constitute  the  cmef  coatof  theraUway, 
is  deducted  in  calculating  net  earnings.     (228. ) 

Professor  Johnson  would  be  inclined  to  tax  railways  on  their  gross  earnings. 
A  license  tax  is  most  satisfactory  of  all.  The  general  property  tax  results  in  a 
score  of  different  tax  rates.    Since  the  rates  and  fares  of  railways  largely  depend 

n  influences  which  they  can  not  control,  it  is  probable  that  a  tax  on  gross  earn- 

Lgs  can  not  be  shifted.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  States  can  tax 
.^way  property  only  so  far  asitlies  within  their  own  boundaries,  but  has  upheld 
the  Ohio  law ,  which  has  put  a  liberal  interpretation  on  what  property  lies  within 
each  bonndaries.     (63.) 

The  Illinois  Central,  by  the  contract  in  it8  charter  with  the  State  of  Illinois, 
declared  fixed  by  the  constitntion,  pays  7  per  cent  on  its  gross  receipts  to  the 
State.  While  Mr.  FiSR  considers  the  gross  receipts  tax  the  fairest,  he  declares 
that  this  percentage  is  excessive.  It  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  operating 
expenses  would  be  not  over  60  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  exclusive  of  taxes,  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railroad  are  now  about 
82*  per  cent.    Such  rates  as  prevail  in  the  West,  aj  to  4  per  cent,  would  be  fairer. 

8.  Net  receipts  tax.—'Mx.  Kewcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  that  scarcely  any  two  of  the  Stateshave  the  same  system  of  taxa- 
tion.  Where  a  State  attempts  to  secure  a  higher  tax  from  raUways  than  its  neigh- 
bors, the  effect  is  often  to  increase  rates  or  decrease  facilities  for  its  own  citizens, 
nncetaxesare  largely  shifted.  A  tax  on  net  earnings  is  the  only  just  and  scientific 
one.  Taxation  of  the  property  of  a  railroad  is  impracticable  on  account  of  its 
character  and  location,  and  because  of  the  peculiar  relation  between  its  visible 

Soperty  and  its  franchises,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.  A  tax  on  gross  earnings  is  likely 
lead  to  high  rates,  giving  a  smaller  total  of  gross  earnings  but  added  profits 
through  a  lower  percentage  of  operatinK  eipenaea.  The  proposition  to  tax  inter- 
state commerce  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Oovemmentmighttond  to  check  the 
territorial  division  of  labor,  but  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  just  to  differ- 
entiate the  methods  of  taxing  railways  from  those  of  taxing  other  forms  of 
property,  for  different  incomes  are  different  in  their  nature  and  in  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  earned.  It  is  difllcult  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  taxation 
among  different  States  on  account  of  the  limitationB  of  their  conatitutiona.  (101, 
102,  105,106.) 

C.  The  nneral  proparty  t«x.— Professor  SxLiaHAN  remarks  that  questions  of 
taxation  do  not  present  the  same  difBculty  in  the  agricultural  States  of  the  South 
and  West  as  in  the  highly  developed  industrial  States  of  the  North  and  East, 
bi  the  agricultural  States  the  general  property  tax  still  serves  fairly  success- 
fnlly.  The  more  hiehly  developed  States  are  getting  rid  of  it,  at  least  for  the 
general  revenue  of  the  State.  Besides  New  Jersey  there  are  other  States,  Con- 
aectioiit  among  them,  which  do  not  levy  any  State  tax  on  general  property.    At 
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the  time  of  the  testimony  New  York  hftd  a  plan  under  coneideratioii  by  -which 
ttiB  same  result  was  t«  be  reached.  The  general  property  tai  is  suitable  to  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  economic  development,  and  everywhere  in  the  world  at  a  certain 
stageol  economic  development  it  is  tonnd.  It  waa  fonnd  in  Enrope  in  the  Middle 
Agee,  and  it  has  prevailed  in  onr  own  country;  bnt  when  the  fit  stage  is  paaiwd 
the  property  tax  is  bound  to  go.  The  general  property  tax,  maintained  under 
nnfit  conditions,  resolves  itself  into  a  tax  on  real  estate,  plas  a  more  or  less  wild 
gness  at  the  personal  property.     (602,603.607.) 

In  a  great  many  of  the  States  the  complaint  of  the  farmere  that  th^  bear  more 
than  their  share  of  taxation  is  jast.  The  reason  is  that  while  the  chickena  and 
cows  are  assessed  to  the  farmers  the  personal  propertr  in  the  citie«  lar^ly  escapes 
taxation.  ProfessoT  Seligman  has  no  faith  in  the  possibUity  of  enforcmg  the  per- 
sonal property  tax  by  means  of  anj;  system  of  listing  or  byanyseverity  of  penalty. 
The  law  recently  enacted  in  niinois  is  simply  another  example  of  the  new  broom 


and  laying  a  genercd  tax  on  real  estate,  including  the  improvements.  He  would 
not  abandon  franchise  and  internal-revenue  taxes  and  others  having  special 
advantages.  It  is  not  necessary  or  inst  that  all  classes  of  property  and  income 
shonld  be  taxed  in  the  same  way.  Different  incomes  differ  in  then-  natnre  and 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  earned.     (lOS.  106.) 

D.  FrualUae  ui»tloiL— Professor  Seligman  remarks  that  three  different'  rights 
are  given  to  corporations  by  government.  First,  the  right  to  become  a  corpora- 
tion. That  ia  paid  for  in  New  York,  an  in  most  other  States,  by  incorporation 
fees  or  bonuses  on  charters.  The  second  right  is  the  franchise,  not  to  become, 
but  to  be.  a  corporation.  That  is  paid  for  by  so-called  franchise  or  license  taxes 
levied  at  intervals  upon  capital  stock  or  npon  gross  receipts  or  otherwise.  The 
third  right  is  a  privilege  of  certain  corporations  to  make  use  of  the  streets  and 
highways,  by  going  either  below  or  above  them.  It  is  this  third  privilege  which 
the  Ford  francnise  tax  law  of  New  York  seeks  to  reach.  It  applies  only  to  those 
quasi-public  corporations  which  are  sometimes  called  municipal  monopolies — 
street  railways,  gas  companies,  electric-light,  steam-beat,  and  nower  companies, 
etc.  Snch  companies  own  little  or  no  real  estate.  The  streets,  wuere  the  principal 
business  is  done,  do  not  belong  to  them.  The  value  of  their  property  as  a  whole  ia 
very  much  more  than  the  value  of  their  tangible  assets.  This  difference  between 
the  valne  of  their  tangible  assets  and  the  tital  value  of  their  whole  property  is 
what  the  Ford  bOI  tries  to  reach.  Professor  Seligman  considers  such  a  tax  entirely 
proper,  and  thinks  that  all  franchises  of  a  qnasi-pnblic  natnre  ought  to  be  paid  for 
over  and  above  the  general  rate  of  taxa^on.     (OOfl,  610.) 

X.  TazatLon  of  ialierituLoe*. — Professor  Seuohan  regards  taxation  of  inheritancee 
as  proper  and  highly  desirable  for  the  States.  It  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  States  will  be  enabled  to  separate  their  sources  of  general  revenue  from  the 
sources  of  revenue  of  their  subdivisions;  and  this  is  the  first  step  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  reform  of  State  taxation.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  undesirable 
that  the  Federal  Government  tax  inheritances,  Snch  a  tax  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  States  to  obtain  a  large  revenue  from  this  source,  and  so  will  con- 
etitDte  an  interference  in  the  progress  of  reform  of  State  taxation.     (599,  808.) 


A.  AdvoeatM  of  govttnmttnt  <nrasntaip  ^  ralhrayt. — Mr.  Greeley,  a  commission 
merchant  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  no  legal  regulation  will  prevent  raUroad  dis- 
criminations and  abuses.  Pooling  would  not  prevent  special  rates;  it  has  been 
tried  many  times  and  fonnd  wanting.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads,  and  in  order  to  make  this  feasible  the  standard  of 
the  civil  service  must  be  greatly  raised.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  aside  from  ex- 
cessive payments  which  it  has  been  forced  to  make  to  the  railroads,  Mr.  Greeley 
bellevefl  that  the  United  States  postnafl^e  is  run  on  as  cheap  a  basis  as  any  private 
inatilmtion  in  the  world.  Government  ownership  would  rednce  freight  rates 
about  one-half.  It  would  not  do  to  take  away  the  right  of  employees  to  vote 
under  Oovemment  ownership.  Mr,  Greeley  thinks,  also,  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  operate  public  grain  warehouses,     (379-881.) 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Cumberland.  Md.,  submitted  a  written  argnment  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership  of  railroads. 

Mr.  Lewis  belieTeetnat  under  Qoveminent  the  following  objects  may  be  attained: 
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First,  The  just  Becnrity  of  the  capital  invested  apon  the  basis  of  its  commercial 
worth.    Prectuious  securitiee  will  become  things  of  the  past. 

Second.  Uniformity  and  equality  of  freight  ratee  among  Bhippers;  the  elimina- 
tion of  qQa8i'iuitn.ral  discriminationB  as  well  as  willful. 
.  Third.  A  half-cent  passenger  rat»  per  mile  over  the  entire  country. 

Fonrth.  An  8-honr  dav  for  aU  railway  workers,  and  the  conaet^nent  employment 
of  165,000  of  the  nnemployed  to  fill  this  one-fifth  rednction  in  time. 

Fifth.  The  greater  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  by  a 
sensible  apjilication  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  "  paraDels,"  etc. 

Sixth.  A  jnster  distribution  of  railway  mileage  to  the  population  and  area  of 
the  several  States.  The  grossest  inequality  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  present 
system. 

Seventh.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  postal  express,  which  it  seems  might 
be  conduct«d,in  conjunction  with  the  post-office,  at  half  the  present  cost  to  the 
public. 

Eighth.  The  institution  of  accident  insurance  for  passengers,  employees,  and 
frelxtit  nnder  certain  limitations. 

Tsintii.  The  emancipation  of  public  men  from  the  evil  inflnences  of  railway 
"politics,"  and  the  attainment  of  free  elections. 

Tenth.  The  adoption  by  the  Oovemment  of  punitive  freight  rates,  when  con- 
sidered necessary  to  destroy  existing  trusts  and  discourage  the  formation  of 
others.    (734.) 

1 ,  Egtimat&iflt»ineui2  reaulU.  — Mr.  Lewis  gives  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  railroads  under  Cktvemment  ownership,  from  which  he 
deduces  a  net  revenue  to  the  Government  of  over  170.000,000  per  annum.  Forty 
million  dollars  is  dne  to  the  elimination  of  State  taxation  of  the  railroads.  A  sav- 
ing of  )1 65,000.000  in  the  annnalinterest charge  is  expected,  because  of  theability 
of  the  Oovemment  to  borrow  at  one-half  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  railroads, 
on  the  average,  have  to  pay.  Seventeen  milhon  dollars  is  to  be  saved  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  1,S00  railway  presidents,  who  "in  most  instances  represent  tho 
financing  rather  than  the  actual  management  of  the  railroads."  The  superin- 
tendents,the  actual  trainedrailroadmen.  would  be  retained.  Other lar^ savings 
are  $12,500,000  for  legal  expenses,  advertising,  and  commissionH;  exclusive  use  of 
shortest  routes,  |15,000,000;  savings  by  uniformity  of  rolling  stock,  machinery, 
accounts,  etc,,  under  single  control,  $15,000,000;  abolition  of  fund  for  legislation, 
corraption.  lobbies,  etc.,  $10,000,000;  elimination  of  pass  evil.  $5,000,000;  elimina- 
tion ol  "  outside  agencies,"  $11,000,000.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Lewis  allows  an 
additional  cost  of  $90,000,000  for  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  of  all  railroad  men 
to  H  per  day,  and  adding  one-fifth  to  the  number  of  men,  paying  all  the  same 
wages  per  day  which  are  now  paid.  He  adds  a  further  sum  of  $6,000,000  to  raise 
the  avertwe  daily  wages  of  the  trackmen  from  $1,17  to  $1.30,     (T35-741.) 

■^len  Switzerland  pTirchased  her  railroads  in  1898  she  fixed  their  value  by  capi- 
t^izing  the  average  net  profits  of  the  roads  for  the  previous  10  years.  tSi.  Lewia 
vronld  nave  the  United  States  follow  a  similar  plan,  capitalizing  the  interestpaid 
on  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  the  dividends  paid  on  stock  at  6  per  cent,  and  the  rent  paid 
for  equipment,  terminals,  etc.. at  12  per  cent.  He  would  have  the  existing  owners 
paid  the  full  value  of  their  property,  as  so  arrived  at.  He  estimates  that  the 
entire  funded  debt,  stock,  and  rented  property  would  be  covered  by  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  about  6i  billions  of  dollars.     (727-729. ) 

If  the  railroads  were  bought  for  6i  billions  of  dollars  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  would  then  be  less  than  $100  per  head  of  population.  The  debt  of  France 
is  about  S102  per  head,  and  the  8  per  cent  bonds  of  France  are  above  bar.  More- 
over, the  purchase  of  the  railways  would  not  involve  a  real  increase  of  debt,  since 
the  railroads  would  be  an  asset  fully  equal  in  value  to  the  face  of  the  bonds 
iMued.  Mr.  Lewis  would  have  the  bonds  exchangeable  at  will  for  Treasury  notes 
and  the  notes  exchangeable  st  will  for  bonds.  He  believes  that  such  bonds  to  the 
necessary  amount  could  be  floated  at  2i  per  cent.     (731.) 

Mr,  Lewis  nntea  that  from  1890  to  1897,  the  last  year  covered  by  Ms  statistica, 
the  amount  of  passenger  travel  in  the  United  States  did  not  vary  more  than  7 
per  cent.  The  amonntof  freight  business  showed  a  fairly  steady  increase.  Prom 
uese  facts  Mr.  Lewis  draws  the  conclusion  that  while  on  anyone  road  the  results 
of  operation  may  greatly  vary  from  year  to  year,  the  results  of  the  operation  of 
th«  whole  system  of  Qie  country  are  calculable.  It  is  possible  to  foretall  the 
reenlts  of  nulway  management  as  a  whole,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  foretell  the 
experience  of  life  insurance  companies.  The  elimination  of  the  element  of  risk, 
by  uniting  all  the  railroads  in  a  single  system,  famishes  an  additional  argument 
for  the  ownership  of  all  by  the  Oovemment.    (738.) 
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3.  Security  of  property.— Mr.  Lewib  givee  quotations  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  SO 
principal  rwlwuys  tor  1897  and  1898,  showing  that  the  valne  of  stocks  floctoated 
from  80  to  300  per  cent,  and  the  valne  of  bonds  from  5  to  100  per  cent,  in  each  of 
these  years.  This  redacee  the  ownership  of  each  sectirities,  he  says,  to  a  matt«r 
of  gwnbUng.  Government  purchase  woald  enbstitate  (Jovemment  bonds,  stable 
in  valne,  for  theee  bo  flactnatiiiR  ieanes  of  the  railways,  and  wonld  offer  a  secnre 
iiiTestment  for  savings  instead  of  a  temptation  to  specolative  gambling.   (736,  ^.  j 


Itive  private  intOTeets  as  at  present.  To  prevent  the  improper  bnilding  of  new 
roads  thronghpoliticsl  infiaence.he  sng^Eeetstiiat,  while  all  roads  should  be  bnllt 
and  operated  by  the  Federal  Government,  States  and  connties  thinking  them- 
selves entitled  to  sew  roads  should  bond  themselves  to  oovet  the  cost  of  constmc- 
tion.  If  the  trafBc  of  the  new  roads  shotild  justify  their  constmction,  the  Fedentl 
Oovemment  should  pay  the  cost.  If  not,  tiie  local  bodies  which  had  them  built 
shonld  bear  the  btu^en.    (742.) 

Hr.  Lewis  estimates  that  perhaps  one-fottrth  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  raU- 
ways  is  wasted  in  dnplication.  He  considers  that  snch  waste  wonld  be  entirely 
saved  for  ^e  fntnre  by  Gtovernment  ownerBhin.     (741.) 

4.  Freight  rate*  under  Oovermnent  oumerahip. — According  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commisdon's  Report,  the  average  receipts  from  freight  service  in  1896 
were  8.0  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Hr.  Lkwis  suggests  that  under  Gkivemment 
ownership  there  shoold  be  adapted,  generally  speasing,  a  uniform  rate  of  about  8 
mills  per  ton  per  mUe.  He  does  not  desire,  however,  that  freight  should  be  car- 
ried lute  letters,  withont  reference  to  actnal  cost  of  service.    (783. ) 

Mr.  Lewis  snggeste  that  if  the  Government  owned  the  railroads  there  should  be 
ft  commlsdon  to  determine  when  an  industrial  organization  had  become  a  trust, 
and  the  Oovemment  should  then  impose  donble  freight  rates  upon  the  products 
of  snch  tmste,  or  prohlUt  the  transportatios  of  them  altogether.     (748,749.) 


feres  c^  atxmt  40  per  cent  in  Anstria-Hnngary  increased  passenger  tr^c  60  per 
cent.  He  believes  that  a  reduction  of  passenger  fares  in  the  United  States  to  one- 
half  cent  per  mile  would  increase  the  number  of  passenger  miles  traveled  from 
13  billions,  in  1806,  to  at  least  36  billions.  The  number  of  passengers  conld  be 
doubled  without  any  appreciable  increase  of  cost,  lor  the  number  of  paeseugera 
per  train  averages  on^  about  41  or  42,  and  the  capacity  of  the  trains  is  several 
times  as  great.  It  coste  no  more  to  haul  a  full  train  than  an  empty  one.  Ur. 
Lewis  baaes  the  argument  for  so  radical  a  reduction  of  fares  not  so  much  upon 
the  probabilitv  that  it  wonld  pay  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  as  npon  the  educa- 
tions and  refining  influences  of  travel,  and  upon  such  considerations  as  the 
ready  movement  of  laborers  from  place  to  place  as  their  services  might  be 
demanded;  in  other  words,  upon  general  social  utility.  In  the  management  of 
the  railroads,  as  in  the  management  of  the  post-ofBce,  considerations  of  profit 
should  be  eliminated  and  only  social  utility  should  be  considered.     (788,784.) 

6.  I\>gtal  expresg. — Mr.  Lewis  states  that  something  above  40  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  express  companies  goes  for  payment  for  railroad  transporta- 
tion, and  the  remainder  goes  largely  for  supportrng  independent  ofBces  and  ware- 
houses, for  handsome  salaries,  dividends,  etc.;  the  only  service  performed  by 
them  which  is  of  social  utility  being  delivery  by  wagons  in  cities.  He  believes 
that  with  governmental  ownership  of  railroads  and  management  of  the  express 
bosinesB  in  connection  with  the  po8tK>fflce  the  business  could  be  conducted  at 
about  one-half  of  the  rate  now  charged  by  private  companies.    (746,746.) 

7.  Aocidents. — The  witness  gives  ^jfures  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  passen- 

ns  killed  in  the  year  1890  was,  for  the  United  States,  1  to  l,721,T86i  for  Germany, 
}  9,363,093;  for  Austria-Hungary,  1  to  17.109,784;  the  number  of  passengers 
In^jnred,  for  the  United  States,  1  to  208,064;  for  Germany,  1  to  1,805,328;  for  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 1  to  1,391,^.  Of  the  men  emcdoyed  on  the  railroads  the  number 
killed  in  1890  was,  for  the  United  SUtes,  1  m  806;  Germany,  1  In  760;  Austria' 
Hnngary,  1  in  1,067;  of  men  employed  there  were  injured,  in  the  United  States, 
1  in  Kt;  Germany,  1  in  169;  Aoatria-Hungary,  1  in  302.  Mr.  Lewis  believes  that 
the  great  contrast  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  and 
Ausoia-Hnngaryontheotheris  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  between  private 
and  ^vemmenta]  management.  Han^  of  the  accidents  in  the  United  States  Mr. 
Lewis  believee  to  be  due  to  the  exceeeive  amount  of  work  demanded  of  railway 
employees.     (748  J 

Moreover,  Mr.  Lewis  would  unite  with  Government  ownership  of  railroads  a 
system  of  governmental  accident  insurance,  designed  particularly  for  the  benefit 
u  railroad  employees,  but  available  also  to  passengers.    As  indicating  the  social 
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inefBciency  of  existing  accident  inanmnce  companies,  he  points  ont  that  tbey 
retnm  to  the  insured  in  payment  of  loBses  only  aboat  $6,000,000  for  $16,000,000 
coUected  in  premiame.     (744,  745.) 

8.  Pnlitictu  ^ecta,  civil  serviee.—Mr.  Lewis  considers  that  the  railroads,  instead 
ct  getting  into  politics  through  pnblic  ownership,  wonld  be  leas  in  politics  than 
now.    Thepostal  service,  with  it^  nearly  300.000  employees,  is  relatively  free  from 

C"ticB,ae  compared  with  theraUroads.    The  railroads  constantly  interfere  witli 
grass,  legia&tnrea,  county  and  city  officials,  and  the  coorts.     (746,  747,  750, 
781.) 

Mr.  Lewie  says  that  no  ' 
without  demanding  at  the 
BOrvice  reform.     (746,747.) 

He  adds  that  the  preaiaenciee  of  railroads  are  largely  occnpied  by  men  who 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  railroad  affairs,  and  many  of  the  lower  offices  are 
filled  by  favoritism.  Nepotism  is  more  rampant  in  railway  management  to-day 
than  in  any  of  the  departmente  of  the  pnbhc  service.  Under  nuBlic  ownership 
the  railway  service  would  be  confined  to  trained  railway  men.  No  one  should  be 
eligible  for  advancement  but  some  railway  man  who  had  passed  a  suitable  exam- 
ination, and  promotion  shonid  also  be  determined  in  part  by  the  record  of  each 
man's  errors  m  his  previons  work,  as  in  the  postal  service.  The  post-office  is  on 
the  whole  the  best-managed  industrial  enterprise  in  the  United  States.  The  record 
of  bnsineBS  failures,  showing  an  average  bankraptcy  among  private  business 
enterprisee  of  some  $200,000,0(M>  per  annum  for  the  last  20  years,  seems  to  Ur, 
Lewis  to  indicate  the  inefficiency  of  private  management.     (740, 747.) 

Bef erring  to  the  aphorism  that  the  least  government  is  tue  best  government, 
Mr.  Lewis  remarks  that  the  systematic  exercise  of  power  by  any  set  of  persons  is 
in  itself  government,  whether  the  power  is  exercised  under  the  name  of  govern- 
ment or  not.  The  railroad  manners  at  the  present  time  exercise  enormons 
power  over  their  employees,  not  only  as  to  their  economic  condition,  bnt  even  as 
to  their  social  and  political  action.  Moreover,  the  railroads  are  able  U)  wield 
political  power,  not  only  by  their  influence  over  their  employees,  bat  also  by  their 
direct  interference  with  Congreasmen,  legislators,  governors,  judges,  and  tax 
assessors.  The  post-ofBce  exercises  little  influence,  if  any,  upon  our  Government. 
The  privately  owned  railroads  exercise  enormous  influence  upon  it.  Public 
ownership  of  them  would  i-esult  in  a  diminution,  instead  of  an  increase,  of  their 
governmental  influence.    (749-751.) 

B.  Opponenti  of  govenmiflnt  ownanhip. — Profeesor  Seuqhan,  of  Colnmbia  Univer- 
sity, says  that  we  have  in  this  counfry  3  diflferent  stages  of  economic  life  existing 
at  the  aame  time — the  frontier  life  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  purely  a^cal- 
tnral  communities  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  most  fnUv  developed  indus- 
trial commnnities  in  a  few  Eastern  and  Northern  States.  This  ia  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  solution  of  all  economic  problems  is  so  much  more  delicate  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  of  the  compact  and  complete  communities  of  the 
Old  World.  It  has  taken  those  communities  1 .000  or  3,000  years  to  get  a  devel- 
opment which  we  are  getting  throngh  in  a  few  decades.  Some  of  our  States  are, 
practically,  as  regards  certain  economic  conditions,  where  Europe  was  in  the 
MiddleAges.    (607.608.) 

The  great  end  of  individual  initiative  in  ^neral  is  to  tnm  ability  toward  the 
redacDon  of  cost  of  production  by  invennona,  etc.  All  progress  consists  of 
lowering  the  cost  of  production  by  driving  out  old  processes  and  introducing 
new.  This  method  of  improvement  results  not  only  in  lower  prices  for  the  cor" 
mnnity,  but  in  higher  wages  for  the  operative,  as  well  as  prosperity  for  the  ei 
plovers.     (611.) 

Professor  SeUgman  says  that  three  considerations  determine  the  desirability 
Government  ownership  of  any  industry  ;  First,  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
widespread  social  interests.  Second,  the  amount  of  capital  invested ;  the  nei 
of  large  capital  is  an  objection  to  Government  ownership.  Third,  the  coi 
plexity  of  the  management ;  pnblic  authorities  can  beet  handle  businesses  which 
are  comparatively  simple,  and  whose  methods  are  likely  to  change  but  little. 
(610.) 

The  witness,  while  favoring  Government  ownership  of  tel^^apha,  is  distinctly 
oppoaed  to  public  ownership  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  Two  of  the  criteria 
named  seem  to  him  to  be  conclusive  a^inst  it.  (1)  In  the  railway  service  we 
have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  capital  invested.  If  the  Government  owned 
the  railroads  their  revenues  and  eipenditiires  would  be  two  or  three  times  as 
great  as  all  tlie  rest  of  onr  revenues  together.  The  whole  budget  of  the  country 
would  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  everything  would  depend  upon  the  success 
«ad  prosperity  of  the  railway  system.     (3)  The  requirements  for  akill  in  man- 
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agmnent  are  of  the  highest.  The  greatest  salariee  in  this  conntry,  salaries  from 
p3,000  to  $100,000,  are  elven  to  the  railway  prestdents,  and  deeervedly  so.  The 
OovemmeDt  could  not  nope  to  cotapete  sncoessfally  in  such  a  line  of  bosineee 
with  private  individnala.  A  democracy  will  not  pay  verj^  high  salaries  to  pnb- 
lic  officers,  and  with  low  salariee  the  temptation  to  the  highest  order  of  ability 
wonld  not  be  great  enough.  It  in  tnie  that  govemmental  serrice  has  an  attract- 
iveness which  compensates  in  part  for  loss  of  salary,  bnt  under  the  present  neces- 
sarily materiahstic  drift  of  our  people,  with  a  whole  continent  to  conquer,  this 
incentive  to  public  service  can  not  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  highest  order  of 
talent.  There  are  namerous  instances  of  men  q^uittine  the  Qovernme&t  service 
because  of  small  salaries,  anil  many  of  the  men  of  the  first  class  who  do  serve  tie 
Clovemment  for  comparatively  small  pay  are  men  of  indei>endent  t      "        '" 


A  third  objection  to  GK>vemment  ownership  of  railroads  in  this  country  is  the 
(act  that  the  States  would  be  deprived  of  the  income  which  they  derive  from 
taxation  of  the  railroads.     (eO«,  610-Glg.) 

Ur.  Knaff,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion,  is  inclined  to 
believe  that,  while  Government  ownership  would  prevent  discriminations  between 
individuals  and  while  the  published  rates  woald  oe  observed,  political  influences 
would  be  so  brought  to  b^r  that  discriminations  between  different  places  and 
sections  of  the  country  might  be  even  more  serions  tiian  at  present.  At  the  same 
time  the  immense  number  of  railway  employees  would  ToSka  them  a  dangerous 
political  influence  under  Government  ownership.     (145.) 

Mr,  Newcoub,  of  the  divison  of  statistics,  Department  of  Agricnltnre,  thi-nlra 
that  Government  ownership  would  be  one  of  the  two  possible  methods  of  pre- 
venting unjust  competition  and  discrimination.  There  wonld  be,  theoretically, 
great  saving  in  the  "  cost  of  production, ''by  a  consolidation  of  the  entire  railway 
system;  but  each  a  consolidation  could  not  be  allowed  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
individual,  while  to  put  it  under  the  Government  would  at  present  be  unwise. 
Government  basiness  usually  costs  twice  as  much  as  private  business,  and  it 
would  reouire  fully  a  generation  for  us  to  secure  an  administrative  system  com- 
petent to  nandle  the  railway  business  properly.  We  must  try  to  regnlate  first 
and  later  may  look  for  Government  ownership.     (102, 108.) 

Mr.  REAQAK,chairmanof  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas,  thinks  that  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  would  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  transportation 
greatly.  Everything  which  the  Government  does  requires  more  time,  men,  and 
money  than  like  things  done  by  private  enterprise.  Public  ownership  would  t«rd 
to  eliminate  discrimination  because  of  the  absence  of  the  motive  to  get  the  moat 
freight  possible  for  an  individual  road.  But  it  would  give  to  the  President  the 
power,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  appointing  B00,000  employees  in  the  service  of  the 
ntOroads  and  wonld  enable  him  to  practically  perpetuate  himself  in  office,  wonld 
subvert  the  system  of  government,  and  destroy  puolic  liberty.     (347.) 

Mr.  COWEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  believes  that  Govemment  ownersMp 
would  be  "sublime  folly."  He  refers  with  approval  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock,  that  labor  is  very  greatly  benefited  oy  the  ability  employed  in  the  man- 
agement of  capital.  Labor,  in  the  sense  of  manual  work,  is  not  the  chief  pro- 
ducer of  wealth.  Private  ownership  of  capital,  and  of  the  rewards  for  its  man- 
l^ement,  is  necessary  in  order  to  stimulate  men  of  ability  to  their  highest  effort. 
Qovemment  ownersnip  wonld  destroy  the  motive  of  private  gain,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  BucceHsful  business.     (319,  8S0.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
thinks  that  Government  ovraership  would  necessarily  greatly  increase  the  expense 
-of  railway  management.  Bates  in  this  country  under  private  ownership  are 
lower  and  the  service  better  than  where  the  Government  owns  the  roads.  The 
piMt-office  is  perhaps  the  most  extravagantly  managed  business  in  the  country, 
and  most  people  are  not  aware  of  the  large  annnal  deficit.  Moreover,  political 
difficulties  would  result  from  Government  ownership.  There  would  still  be  a 
tendency  toward  discrimination,  esp^ially  between  different  sectaons  of  the 
country  and  under  party  influences.  There  would  be  difflcultyiu  adjusting  rates 
in  accordance  with  changing  conditions.     (492,497-499.) 

Mr,  Spenckb,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  believes  that  there  would  be  no  neces- 
aitj'  for  discrimination  between  individuals  or  places  under  Government  owner- 
ship, although  it  would  require  strong  action  of  the  Government  to  prevent  undue 
modifications  of  rates  at  the  demand  of  different  sections  of  the  country.  Govem- 
ment ownership  would  probably  result,  on  the  other  hand,  in  undue  rigidity  of 
Tat«B  as  regards  commodities,  in  view  of  conditions  of  boaineea  and  competinon. 
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It  woald  also  prevent  rapid  improvement  in  facilities.  German  railways,  for 
example,  have  nothing  like  the  proniptneBs,  efficiency,  or  lumry  of  Amencan 
lines.    The  introdaction  of  politics  also  would  be  a  ^reat  evil. 

The  eiperience  of  the  States  of  this  country  in  bnilding  and  operating  railways 
has  been  very  nnsncceasfnl.  Geoi^iia  long  a^o  leased  its  railroad,  preferring  that 
to  direct  management.  North  Carolina  stili  operates  one  railroad,  out  nnsnccesa- 
fnlly.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  built  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  has 
finally  been  leased  at  a  rate  (400,000  less  than  the  annual  interest.  The  cmt 
of  construction  was  enormoas,  and  for  twenty-three  years  it  has  not  earned 
iDt«reBt.     (279.  383,  284.) 

Mr.  Inoalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  is  of  the  opinion  that  railways  owned 
by  govemmentB  have  never  been  managed  as  well  as  tiiose  under  private  owner- 
ship. The  United  States  has  astonish^  the  world  with  its  transportation  facili- 
ties.    (299.) 

Mr.  RIPLEY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topekaand  Santa  Fe,  would  not  object, 
as  a  railroad  man,  to  Qovemment  ownership  of  the  roads,  but  would  be  sorry  to 
see  it  as  a  citizen.  There  would  be  a  considerable  saving  in  the  stoppage  of  the 
waste  which  is  incident  to  all  competition.  "  But  governmental  methods,  as  we 
know  them,  and  aa  applied  to  governmental  affairs  now,  would  result  in  a  very 
large  deficit  in  the  operation  ot  railroads,  anqnestionably.  The  influence  of  poli- 
tics and  politicians  on  the  railroad  business  would  be,  I  think,  exceedingly  disaa- 
irons,  and  any  elective  officers  who  were  in  a  position  to  influence  the  policy  of 
the  railroads,  and  who  would  also  be  desirous  of  pleasing  their  constitnents, 
would  find  the  two  things  irreconcilable.  Everybody  would  want  a  branc^i  rail- 
road and  everybody  would  want  as  man]-  trains  as  possible  on  it,  whether  they 
paid  or  not,  and  the  price  of  the  election  of  a  CongTosaman  or  Senator  would  he 
Iiis  ability  to  get  things  out  of  the  Qovemment  in  the  way  of  transportation." 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  tliinks  that  Qovemment 
railways  would  have  to  be  managed  by  experts  in  the  railway  business,  and  that 
methods  of  fixing  rates,  etc.,  would  not  oe  materially  different  from  those  at 
present.  The  railways  would  become  a  dangerous  political  factor.  Oovemment 
ownership  has  never  been  a  great  success— it  was  abandoned  in  Canada — nor 
does  the  witness  understand  where  tlie  money  would  be  obtained  to  pay  for  the 
railroads.    (239.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  thinks  that  even  nnder  Govern- 
ment ownership  raUway  rates  wonld  have  to  be  fixed  strictly  along  the  line  of 
what  the  traffic  would  Dear,  jast  as  (Government  taxes  are  fixed  in  practically 
■  J  would  have  to  bo  ascertained  and 


the  same  way.    The  maximnm  r 
then  enforced.     (464.) 

0.  ExptrlMiMof  other  comitriw.— Mr.  Lewis  states  that  in  Germany  the  govern- 
ment-owned railroads  paid  a  net  profit  of  %l  19,000.000  in  lUOO,  and  that  the  net 
profit  of  the  German  system  has  increased  41  per  cent  during  10  years.  One  may 
ride  4  miles  third  class  in  Germany  for  a  cent,  and  10  mites  for  a  cent  on  the 
Berlin  road.  In  Belgium,  under  Rovemment  ownership,  fares  and  freiglit  rates 
have  been  reduced  one-half  and  the  wages  of  employees  have  been  doubled.  In 
Aastralia  one  may  ride  1,000  miles  first  class  for  tO.SO,  and  workingmen  may 
ride  3  miles  for  a  cent.  In  Siberia  worldngmen  ride  at  the  rate  of  36  for  2,000 
miles.  Mr.  Iiewis  quotes  Professor  Ely  as  stating  that  every  man  he  met  in  Ger- 
many considered  the  test  of  exi)erience  as  demonstrating  the  superiority  of 
public  ownership,  and  that  "  even  those  who  were  once  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
imdertaking  are  now  convinced  of  their  error,  and  no  one  wishes  to  return  to  pri- 
vate ownership,"    (747,748.) 

On  the  other  hand,  several  witnesses  declare  that  American  passenger  rates 
average  as  low  as  those  abroad,  and  that  the  service  is  snperior,  while  freight 
rat«s  are  lower  here  than  Jn  any  other  conntry.  See  under  "  Reasonableness  of 
rates,"  pp.  41, 101. 

Professor  Selioham  states  that  only  one  country  in  Enro^,  Prussia,  has  made 
a  change  from  private  ownership  to  public  ownership  of  railroads.  In  Belgium 
and  also  in  Australia  the  Glovemment  railroad  systenis  are  being  greatly  extended. 
Even  in  Australia  conditions  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  this  country. 
The  drift  toward  governmental  aid  and  interference  in  Australia  has  always  been 
greater  than  here,  because  of  the  economic  conditions.  Australia  is  a  vast  arid 
uble-land,  where  nature  is  not  bountiful  and  where  an  individual  can  scarcely 
cope  with  the  difficulties  of  nature;  the  people  have  always  had  to  have  the  aid 
of  tJie  government  to  develop  the  country.  In  this  country,  the  most  fruitful  on 
the  globe,  the  people  have  always  thougnt  that  they  could  develop  the  country 
most  by  depending  on  themselves.    (S13. 614. ) 

Professor  Seligman  believee  the  government  ownership  of  r^lroads  in  Germany 
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to  be  desirable,  elthoagh  it  wonld  be  andeeirftble  is  the  XTolted  States.  This  is 
Tiartlf  dne  to  the  difterence  between  the  governmental  service  of  the  two  coontries. 
It  1b  partly  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  private  Tailwajrs  of  Qermaiiy  hgid  always 
been  acnnBtomed  to  far  greater  governmental  interference  than  we  have  had. 
The  German  government  ofBciala  were  always  accnetomed  to  coneider  qneations 
of  rates  and  lariffs.  The  capital  invested  in  railroads  per  mile  is  3  or  S  tlme« 
as  mnch  in  Germany  as  in  the  Unit«d  Stat«s.     (614.) 

Professor  Seligman  states  that  paasenKsr  Cares  in  Germany  are  somewhat  lees 
than  in  this  country,  thongh  it  is  difllcult  to  make  a  comparison,  because  of  the 
system  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  ratoe.  Freight  ratee  here  are  very  much 
lower,  because  of  our  long-distance  trafflc.  The  jiublic  iwitronageof  tht  railroads 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  much  leae  than  in  America.  The  reason  is  that 
the  social  conditions  in  many  regions  are  stiU  almost  medieval  and  the  peasants 
travel  very  little.  It  is  mostly  for  this  reason  that  Anstralia  and  Hungary  have 
ao  greatly  reduced  their  passenger  fares  under  the  zone  system,  in  order  to 
stimalate  intermnniclpal  Iravel.     (614, ) 

Professor  Seligman  aays  also  that  Pruatria  is  a  very  pecaliar  and  exceptional 
conntry  in  respect  of  the  standard  of  its  civil  service.  In  Prussia  there  is  a  huc- 
oessfal  income  tax;  no  one  who  realizetj  the  differences  between  political  conditions 
in  Prossia  and  the  United  States  would  dare  to  state  that  an  income  tax  would  be 
as  successful  here.  In  Prussia,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  France,  the  very  best 
men  go  into  public  business  and  administration.  The  witness  hopes  the  same 
will  be  tme  in  this  conntry  some  day;  possibly  the  assumption  by  the  Gkivemment 
of  more  work  may  lead  individnsls  to  be  willmg  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  public 
good.  At  present,  however,  men  of  the  highest  order  of  business  ability  can  in 
general  be  secured  only  by  higher  pay  than  our  democracy  is  willing  to  give  to 
public  officers.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  Government  can  get  the  same  talent 
cheaper  than  a  private  corporation.  There  are  well-known  instances  of  men  who 
have  left  more  remunerative  private  work  for  comparatively  small-salaried  GJov- 
emment  positions.  These  are,  however,  often  men  of  independent  means;  and 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  men  quitting  Oovemment  service  because  of 
small  salaries.     (613.) 

D.  FabUfl  opinian  u  to  Oaranunmt  mmenhip. — Mr.  GalIiAQHEB  thinks  there  is  a 
very  dangerous  tendencv  toward  Giovornment  ownership  throughout  the  Westem 
country,  and  that  the  feeling  or  theory  has  grown  very  greatly  within  recent 
months.  The  people  feel  that  they  are  not  justly  dealt  with;  are  not  getting  what 
is  due  them.  They  see  that  they  can  buy  a  postage  stamp  as  cheap  as  anybody 
can;  can  go  through  the  custom-house  as  cheap  as  anybody  can;  "  and  are  getting 
around  to  the  idea  that  they  could  go  to  the  station  agent's  office  and  buy  a  railroad 
ticket  as  cheap  as  anybody  if  Uncle. Sam  had  control  of  it. "  The  dissatisfaction 
comes  not  from  high  rates,  but  from  unequal  rat«s.  He  thinks  that  the  greater 
desire  for  Government  ownership  in  the  West  than  in  the  East  is  perhaps  caused 
by  the  greater  discriminations  in  the  West.     (545.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  says  that  there  is  some  sentiment  in  his  State — Wisconsin — in 
favor  of  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  He  would  not  say  that  it  is  a  gen- 
eral sentiment,  but  it  is  greater  than  it  was  two  decades  ago.  ana  possibty  greater 
than  it  was  one  decade  ago.  It  does  not  arise,  he  thinks,  from  a  desire  of  owner- 
ship, but  from  the  telief  that  the  public  is  not  fairly  treated  by  the  railroads.  IT 
Hhippers  were  to  understand  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wonld 
absolutely  put  down  ^1  discriminations,  it  might  be  that  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Government  ownership  would  be  considerably  weakened.  Government  officials 
themselves  might  discriminate,  though  the  witiiesis  would  not  expect  snch  action 
generally.    (553. ) 

E,  Himlaipalimtiaii  of  ftrMt-rallvay  HrviM— Professor  Seliguan,  applying  his 
three  criteria  of  the  desirability  of  government  ownership  to  the  question  of 
municipal  ownership  of  street  railways,  says  that  the  complexity  of  management 
of  the  street  railways  is  far  less  than  in  the  steam  railways,  but  is  greater  than  in 
the  telegraph  or  waterworks.  Tlie  capital  invested  is  tremendous.  For  that 
reason,  chiefly,  but  also  because  the  methods  of  street  raUway  management  have 
been  revolutionized  within  a  few  years,  and  in  another  5  or  10  years  may  be 
revolutionized  again ,  he  thinks  that  the  safer  plan  for  the  present  is  governmental 
regulation  rather  than  governmental  management.  Everybody  is  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  the  relations  between  government  and  the  street  railways — honorable, 
straightforward  relations— have  not  been  as  close  as  they  should  be.    (617.) 

r.  OovmunantawnenUpaf  the  talegraph.— Professor  Sbliohan  considers  that  upon 
the  basis  of  his  three  criteria  of  the  desirability  of  government  ownership, 
namely,  widespread  social  interests  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  complexity 
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of  maDogement,  the  argmneiit  for  QoTemineDt  control  of  the  telegraph  is  enb- 
Btantially  as  strong  as  for  Oovemment  ownenihip  of  the  postal  service.  (1) 
Unfortunately  in  this  country  the  telegraph  ia  noi  used  by  every  one;  bntthisiB 
because  the  charges  are  so  much  hitjher  and  the  facilities  so  much  less  than  in 


El 


other  countrien,  where  the  telegraph  service  is  managed  by  the  Government.  (S) 
As  regards  the  capital  invested,  the  requirements,  though  greater  than  in  tne 
case  oi  the  post,  are  yet  very  small  as  compared  with  other  mtereeta.  The  cost 
of  jintting  np  poles  and  stringing  wires  is  relatively  slight.  If  the  ensting  com- 
— '-- were  bought  out  there  would  be  a  capital  outlay,  but  even  then  it  would 
gnificant  when  compared  with  the  capital  invested  in  ordinary  enterprises 
ui  mo  means  of  transportation.  (3)  As  to  complexity  of  management,  while 
the  telegraph  makes  possibly  a  somewhat  higher  demand  than  the  postal  service 
upon  the  bkUI  of  its  managers,  and  while  somewhat  more  effort  is  required  to 
keep  the  service  up  to  the  level  of  the  advances  of  science,  the  bnsinoss  is  yet 
very  simple  as  compared  with  others;  for  instance,  with  the  railroads.  The  great 
end  of  individual  initiative  in  industry  in  general  is  to  turn  all  ability  toward 
the  reduction  of  cost  by  inventions,  etc.  Experience  shows  that  "even  such 
sleepy  administrationB  as  those  of  France  and  of  England  "  keep  the  telegraph  serv- 
ice on  a  level  with  new  inventions.  That  the  post  is  a  public  service  with  us  and 
the  telegraph  is  not  is  an  historical  accident,  dne  to  the  fact  that  the  telegraph  was 
not  invented  until  1844,  and  that  the  postal  service  grew  up  in  the  seventcentji 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  If  the  postal  service  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Oovemment  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  time  of  Hamilton  we  should  have  had  the 
same  discussion  of  Government  iMJBts  r.  private  pOBtsaaof  Government  telegraph 
w.  private  telegraph,     (610-613.) 

Professor  Sehgman  says  that  in  every  other  country  in  the  world,  including 
the  most  advanced  democratic  communities  like  Switzerland  and  Australia,  the 
telegraph  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  guvemment.  It  was  practically  in  Govern- 
ment Imnds  in  our  own  countrj^  when  it  was  first  established  in  1844.  The  Gov- 
ernment decided  not  to  go  on  with  it,  for  they  thought  that  it  would  not  amount 
to  anything,  and  did  not  wish  to  conunit  the  Government  to  a  bazardona 
experiment. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Government  would  not  make  as  much  money  out 
of  the  telegraph  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  raakef.  Its  object 
would  be  to  make  no  profit  at  all,  but  to  run  the  service  just  as  the  postal  service 
is  run.    Any  possible  profits  would  reduce  the  rates.     (611.) 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  in  arguing  for  government  ownership  of  the  tel- 
egraph and  the  telephone  he  assumes  that  along  with  it  there  would  go  a  very 
progressive  development  of  our  civil  service.  He  does  not  think  there  have  been 
any  great  political  dangers  in  our  postal  service.  If  there  have  been,  they  have 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  political  dangers  that  would  have  existed 
if  the  postal  service  had  been  private.  The  political  dangers  of  government 
ownership  of  the  telephone  and  tne  telegraph  are  minimized  by  the  fact  that  the 
camtal  invested  in  them  is  small.     (612.) 

Professor  Seligman  would  be  in  favor  of  the  purchase  by  the  Glovemment  of 
the  existing  telegraph  and  telephone  systems.  He  is  always  opposed  to  govern- 
mental competition  with  private  enteriirises.  "Although  the  assumption  is  that 
the  private  enterprise  will  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  governmental  efficiency, 
the  practical  result  is  always  that  the  governmental  agent  is  palled  down  to  the 
level  of  thoprivate."    (612.) 

Mr  ReHtiABD.  of  the  Cliica^  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  states  that  the  expense  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  service  in  the  business  of  handling  perishable  goods  is 
very  great  and  that  the  service  is  far  from  satisfactory.  He  refers  to  the  much 
lower  charges  in  European  countries  under  government  ownei-ship,  and  advocates 

Entting  the  telegraphs  and  telephones  under  the  Post-Office  Department.  In  many 
nes  ol  business  the  telephone  and  telegraph  service  is  as  important  as  the  mail. 
At  present  there  is  practically  no  competition  between  the  two  great  telegraph 
companies.  The  charge  for  messages  is  made  excessive  by  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends on  an  enormous  capitalization.  The  witness  thinks  that  tne  opinion  of  the 
business  men  in  Chicago  generally  is  in  favor  of  the  position  stated.     (866.) 

Mr.  FuujiR,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  says  that  there  are  constant  complaints  among 
the  bnsiness  men  of  that  place  concerning  the  high  tolls  charged  by  the  West- 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company.  He  sees  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
not  control  the  telegraphs  as  the  leading  European  countries  do.     (448. ) 

Mr.  Greeley,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
postal  telegraph  system.  He  declares  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a  man  to  have  the 
right  to  a  private  wire,  as  well  as  for  the  telegraph  company  to  give  the  quoto- 
tioBB  to  bucket  shops.    (381.) 
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Mr.  Snydacxer,  a  grain  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  fae  sometimeB  findB  the 
tel^raph  Bervice  in  connection  with  hie  bneineBB  a  little  alow  and  the  ijrioeH 
somewhat  high.  Hie  firm  operates  private  telegraph  wires,  a  privilege  which  is 
open  to  anyone  who  can  pay  for  it.     (400. ) 

Mr.  CouNBBLMAN  says  that  elevator  men  have  occosiou  to  use  the 
very  largely  in  iheir  hnsineBS,  hat  he  conaidera  the  rates  fair  and  the  si 
ififactory.     (893. ) 

O.  Fablio  ownmhip  of  ttas  talBpluma. — Professor  Sbliqhan  says  that  the  argmnente 
for  a  Government  telephone  are  not  qnite  as  strong  as  for  a  Government  tele- 
graph, becanse  the  complexity  of  management  of  the  telephone  ia  a  little  greater; 
yet  he  thinks  that  the  telephone  ought  certainly  to  be  pnbllcly  owned.  On  the 
whole,  especially  in  view  or  the  increased  possible  use  of  the  long-distance  tele- 
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iWin  accordance  with  this  idea,  which  will  result 
_..  .  e  absorption  of  the  entire  system  by  the  government  at  the  expiration  of  the 
esistingcompany's  charter  in  1911.  The  telephone  will  be  a  part  of  thepost-office. 
Almost  all  Enropean  governments,  Germany,  France,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and 
also  Anstralia,  mn  the  telephone  as  a  part  of  the  postal  system.  The  telephone 
exchanges  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  local  postmasters.    (612.) 

ZU.  RAIZ.WAT  I.ABOR. 

A.  Employment  and  diMbarga. — 1.  Conditions  of  entering  emplojfment. — Mr.  Cal- 
laway, president  of  theNew  York  Central  Railroad,  testifiee  that  no  tests  are  made 
as  a  condition  of  employment  on  that  road  e:fcept  willingness  to  obey  reasonable 
mles  and  teats  of  the  eyesight  and  hearing  for  persons  required  to  take  signals. 
Men  are  discharged  or  suspended  for  various  offenses,  according  to  their  previous 
records  and  to  tne  serionsness  of  the  offenses.  No  restriction  is  pnt  npon  mem- 
bership in  organizations. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liqnora  on  the  road  or  about  the  premises  of  the  com- 
pany is  strictly  prohibited,  and  no  one  will  be  employed  or  retained  who  is  known 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  Men  are  not  discharged  for 
occasionally  taking  a  drink,  but  are  not  allowed  to  operate  trains  if  intoxicated 
or  known  to  be  habitually  intoxicated.     (317,218,231.) 

Mr.  CLABEigranduhief  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  says  that  railroad  companies 
are  becoming  more  rigid  in  making  physical  examinations  of  applicants  for 
employment.  In  many  cases  they  refuse  employment  simply  because  a  man  has 
lost  a  linger  or  has  been  otherwise  slightly  crippled,  without  being  in  any  way 
incapacitated.  The  reason  for  this  is  said  to  be  that  men  have  sometimes  secured 
employment  and  then  claimed  damages  for  imaginary  injnries  on  the  strength  of 
jtrevions  disablement.  This,  however,  can  not  be  a  sufficient  reason,  since  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  service  a  recordismadeof  allauchexistingdiBabilities.    (111.) 

Mr.  Arthpb,  grand  chief  of  the  LocomotiveEngineere,  believes  that  someof  the 
examinations  of  applicants  for  engineers'  poeltione  recently  conducted  have  been 
unjust  in  exclndmg  experienced  men  because  of  alleged  defects  in  sight  or 
hearinir.    (119.) 

Mr.  Clask  saya  that  some  railway  companies  have  recently  established  the 
custom  of  refusing  to  employ  new  men  as  brakemen  or  firemen  who  are  bevond 
a  certain  age,  ranging  from  38  to  40.  Their  purpose  seems  to  be  to  relieve  tnem- 
selves  of  the  obligation  of  carii^g  for  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  grown  old 
in  the  service  without  having  rendered  them  an  extended  oeriod  of  service. 
The  practice  alao  ia  likely  to  influence  employees  to  be  less  in&pendent,  making 
them  very  careful  before  leavin^f  a  position.  It  most  liave  the  effect  of  checking 
the  beat  yonng  men  from  going  into  railway  work.     (110,  111.) 

Hr.  Abthuk  has  heard  complaints,  only  indirectly,  that  some  railway  companiea 
refnse  to  emploj^  men  who  are  over  46  years  of  age.  He  has  never  known  of  a 
case  of  a  man  bein^  retired  at  that  age.     (110.) 

On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Inoalis,  no  man  who  drinks ' 
while  on  duty  is  retained,  and  young  men  who  drink  while  off  duty  are  not  pro- 
moted and  are  continually  watchedT  The  railway  brotherhoods  are  the  most 
effective  influences  in  enforcing  temperance.     (393. ) 

Mr.  Spkncek  saya  that  on  the  Southern  Railway  no  man  who  haWtnaUy  uses 
liquor  ie  employed  in  train  service,     (384.) 

2.  Diserinination  against  union  members.  (See  also  p.  142.)— The  chief  officers 
of  the  respective  orders  of  Railway  Conductors,  Locomotive  Engineers,  Locomo- 
tive Firemen,  Railway  Trainmen,  and  Bailway  Telegraphers,  in  reply  to  the 
iuqniries  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  declare  that  the  right  of  a  railway 
«midoyee  to  bold  memberatup  in  any  reputable  otganization  should  be  inalienable. 
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and  that  there  ehonld  be  swift  and  severe  punishment  for  discriminatioii  agtunnt 
members  of  organizationB.  However,  it  is  onlj'  the  action  of  a  few  railway  man- 
agers which  makes  such  legislation  seceasary  or  desirable.     (780.) 

Mr,  Aknold,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen;  Mr.  WiiBON,  of  the  Bailroad  Track- 
men, and  Mr.  Ronehus,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  express  similar  opinions  in  their 
answers,  favoring  strict  legislation.     (763, 765.  768.) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  declares  that  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  Jime  1,  18D8.  which  prohibits  discrimination  against  members  of  labor 
nnions  in  seeking  employment  u]jon  railwavH.  as  well  as  the  tdmilaj-  statntes 
of  many  States,  are  in  practice  violated  with  impunity.  The  witness  declares 
that  there  is  one  tmnk  Ime  rnnning  west  from  Chicago  which  maintains  a  large 
detective  corps  for  the  pnrpose  of  ascertaininK  whether  employees  become  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations,  and  that  aconvement  time  andexcnsearesoonfonnd 
for  discharging  those  who  are  members.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  number 
of  railways  have  no  opposition  to  the  brotherhoods.  Mr.  Murphy  saggests  that 
it  be  made  criminal  to  procure  or  fnmish  evidence  concerning  employees'  mem- 
bership in  labor  organizations.     (777.  J 

Mr.  Arthur,  of  the  Locomotive  Elngmeers,  says  tliatsoon  after  the  centennial  of 
1876  the  employees  of  the  Beading  Railroad  asked  for  higher  wages,  but  were 
met  with  the  demand  that  they  all  resign  their  membership  in  the  railway  broth- 
erhoods. By  unanimooH  vote  they  refused  to  do  so  and  struck,  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  other  men.  This  opx>OHition  of  the  Reading  system  to  brotherhood 
men  has  continued  ever  since,  tinder  the  receivership  or  Mr.  McLeod,  however, 
one  man  who  had  been  discharged  on  account  of  membership  in  a  brotherhood 
was  reinstated  when  it  was  shown  that  he  had  not  signed  the  agreement  that  he 
wonld  not  join  any  lalxir  organization.     (123, 124. ) 

As  to  this  case,  Mr.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, says  that  some  time  ago  the  receivers  of  the  Reading  Railroad  revived  a 
former  regulation,  which  had  became  a  dead  letter,  reqainng  all  employees  to 
drop  their  membership  in  labor  organizations.  A  representative  of  the  brother- 
hoooH,  Wilkinson,  brought  suit  against  the  receivers,  but  the  court  maintained 
that  the  employees  themselves  mnst  appear,  in  spite  of  the  danjfer  of  being  dis- 
charged and  blacklisted.  Three  of  them  finally  did  bring  suit,  and  were  dis- 
charged, but  the  court  decided  that  tbe  receivers  conid  use  their  employees  as 
they  saw  fit.  As  a  result  of  this  injustice  the  railway  men  secured  the  enactment 
of  a  Pennsylvania  statute,  and  the  incorporation  in  the  arbitration  act  of  1808  of 
a  provision,  prohibiting  such  coercion  of  employees.     (36.) 

B.  Discharge  and  suspeTisian. — Mr.  Sasqest.  grand  master  of  the  Locomotive 
Firemen,  says  that  railway  employees  are  discharged  for  violation  of  rules,  respon- 
sibihty  for  accidents,  insubordination,  intoxication,  and  occasionally  for  incom- 
petence. Suspension  from  duty  without  pay  and  systems  of  merit  and  demerit 
markings  are  employed  as  penalties  in  many  cases.  The  practice  of  suspension 
has  often  results  in  injustice.  Men  have  been  laid  on  withont  any  cause 
assigned  and  with  no  opportunity  for  hearing.  The  railway  brotherhoods  have 
secured  the  adoption  of  a  mle  requiring  their  members  to  be  given  a  hearing 
within  5  days  after  suspension  or  discharge,  and  if  the  employee  is  shown  to  be 
innocent  of  the  charge  made,  he  is  to  be  returned  to  service  and  paid  for  lost 
time.    The  length  of  snspension  for  different  offenses  is  fixed.    (65.  S8.) 

Mr.  Clark,  grand  chief  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  says  that  the  former  practice 
of  suspending  men  for  from  10  to  60  days  for  violation  of  rules  or  other  offensee 
has  been  practically  everywhere  replaced  by  what  is  known  as  the  Brown  system 
of  discipline.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  man  s  service.  Any  offense  is  entered  and 
may  be  offset  by  a  certain  number  of  months  of  good  service  or  by  special  meri- 
torious acts.  When  a  certain  number  of  demerit  marks  have  been  received,  dis- 
missal follows.    (118.) 

Mr.  Mdbpby,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  some  restriction  shonld 
be  placed  upon  the  discharge  of  railroad  employees.  Railroad  work  requires  a 
high  degree  of  skill,  and  a  person  specially  trained  in  one  department  is  not  able 
to  fill  positions  in  other  departments  of  the  railway  or  in  other  occnpations.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  the  general  pubhc  that  men  should  remain 
in  the  same  line  of  work.  Often  persons  in  positions  of  superintendence  discharge 
employees  out  of  caprice  or  for  the  sake  of  securing  positions  for  their  own  friends. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  a  labor  court  to  give  hearings  to  aggrieved  employees, 
although  of  course  railways  should  not  be  prevented  from  reducing  expenses.  On 
some  roads  the  brotherhoods  have  been  strong  enough  to  secure  contracts  that 
none  of  their  members  shall  be  discharged  without  a  hearing,  and  this  practice 
has  been  beneficial  both  to  tbe  employees  and  to  the  companies.    (778.) 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  raUway  orders,  in  a  joint  reply  to  inquiries  by 
the  Commieeion,  are  disposed  to  dbnbt  the  advantage  of  legislation  regnlatang  the 
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diBchBTge  of  railway  employeeB.  Tbej  hold  that  the  orgaoisationB  themselvee 
aSoM  »  consideTable  degree  of  protection  sgaiost  ttujost  oismlsaalB.  (TOO. ) 
Mr.  Arkold,  of  the  liocomotive  Firemen,  expreaBes  the  same  oDisioii.  (763.) 
Hr.  Wii^oH,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  and  Mr.  Ronehus,  of  the  Railway  Car- 
men, on  the  otiier  hand,  think  that  lawH  shonld  be  passed  reqniring  that  good 
reasons  For  discharge  shonld  be  ^von  and  that  the  oischargea  employee  shonld 
have  an  opportnnity  to  state  his  side  of  the  case  before  a  competent  officer  of  the 
employer,  each  as  the  general  numa^'n'.     (765,  768.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  ot  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  thinks  it  wonld  not  be  advisable  to  regnlate  the  discharge  of  railway 

■  '      ■  '  '  '  of  life  and  proi>erty 

e  most  be  absolntely 

R  BlaakliftlDg.— 1.  ExUtence  of  the  practice  generally, ■—'M.T.'MOBEJXY,Beciet&Ty  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  after  the  Chicago  railway  stnke 
of  1894  a  large  number  of  employees  tonnd  it  impossible  to  obtain  employment 
again.  To  many  of  them  certificates  of  good  character  were  given  by  the  rail- 
ways, bnt  by  a  form  of  reading  or  by  some  secret  mark  these  papers  proved  to  be 
notices  to  otner  employers  that  the  person  was  blacklisted.  As  a  result  of  this 
abase  Congress  included  in  the  arbitration  act  of  1H98  a  proliibition  against 
attempting  to  conspire  to  prevent  any  employee  from  obtaining  employment. 
The  evil  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  prevent,  evasion  being  easy,  and  the  witness 
has  no  suggestion  to  make  for  strengthening  the  law.     (fi.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Railway  Condnctors,  says  the  practice  of  blacklisting  was 
formerly  common.  The  witness  knows  of  one  ease  in  Florida  where  a  cononctor 
was  oSered  a  better  position  on  another  road.  Bis  own  road  kept  him  as  long  as 
poasihle,  not  desiring  him  to  make  the  change,  and,  when  he  had  taken  the  new 
employment,  sent  aletter  to  the  other  road  advising  that  he  be  not  employed,  so 
that  he  was  afterwards  discharged.  The  abuse  has  been  ^^'eatly  rednced  by  leg- 
islation. The  practice  now  is  for  railway  companies  to  give  men  who  leave  tSe 
service  a  letter  stating  what  their  service  has  been  and  the  reason  for  leaving  it. 
Very  often  the  reason  is  8tat»J  to  be  "  unsatisfactory  service."  The  witness  haa 
known  of  one  instance  where  an  employee  received  a  letter  of  high  commenda- 
tion, bnt  was  at  the  same  time  on  the  blacklist.  He  has  heard  rumors  that  let- 
ters themselves  are  sometimes  marked  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  man  shonld  not 
be  employed.     (113.) 

Mr.SABaSNT,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  this  practice  was  formerly 
very  common,  but  has  largely  been  done  away  with  by  laws.  It  is  now  the  custom 
to  require  men  entering  employment  to  submit  a  statement  of  their  former 
einp1oyment,and  their  former  employers  are  then  asked  for  information.  This 
practice  has  the  same  effect  as  the  old  blacklist.  Many  companies  furnish  their 
employees  statements  of  their  service  when  they  leave.  The  trade  unions  have 
had  a  strong  influence  in  preventing  unreasonable  dismissals.     (65. ) 

Mr.  WiisoN,  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  thinks  a  majority  of  rail- 
ways have  some  understanding  among  themselves,  by  which  all  employees  who 
have  been  discharged  are  reqnired  to  present  to  any  other  road  a  letter  as  to  their 
competence  from  their  immediate  superior  in  the  previous  employrnent.  The 
witness  has  been  told  that  there  are  certain  private  marks  by  which  it  is  known 
whether  such  letters  mean  what  they  say  or  the  opx>OBite.     (52.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  does  not  know  from  iwrsonal  knowl- 
edge that  engineers  have  been  blacklisted.  He  has  been  told  by  men  that  they 
have  been  discharged  after  a  few  days  of  work  under  a  new  employer,  and  they 
have  attributed  this  to  some  notice  received  from  their  previous  employer.  Dar- 
ing the  strike  of  18B4  those  who  left  employment  were  given  letters  as  to  their 
service,  but  the  date  of  these  letters  being  tne  same  as  Uiat  when  the  strike  was 
be^n  they  served  to  prevent  their  holders  from  secnring  employment.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  has  at  varions  times  refused  to  employ  union 
men,  and  has  been  accused  of  blacklisting  them.     (123,134.) 

Mr.  Strong,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  says  that  he  has  evidence  of  the 
continuance  of  the  practice  of  blacklisting  up  to  within  8  or  4  months  of  the  time 
of  his  teetiniony,Kovember  22,  tfiSS,  and  that  the  system  extends  to  all  the  princi- 
pal railroads  in  the  United  States  and  even  down  into  Mexico.     (524.) 

Mr.  OowKN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  says  that  it  is  the 
practice  to  suspend  men  for  varions  offenses  for  periods  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cotense.  The  railway  does  not  eichange  blacklists  with  other  roads, 
olthongh  poBsibly  this  may  have  been  the  practice  earlier.  Mr.  Cowen  does  not 
know  whether  the  divisions  are  alyrays  notified  of  the  discharge  of  men  from  other 
diviaiaiia.    (303.) 
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Ur.  SpeKCER.  preradent  of  the  Soathem  Railway,  testifies  that  on  that  ByBtem 
lists  of  men  discharged  are  kept,  bnt  these  lista  are  not  exchanged  with  other 
companies,  since  there  is  no  reason  forpnrsning  a  man,  or  nndertaking  to  decide 
for  others  whom  they  shall  emplof.  The  practice,  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  is  dying 
ont.     (364,265.) 

Hr.  iNOALLfi  declares  that  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  blacklists  are  not 
exchanged  with  other  railroads.  If  one  division  of  the  r^way  dischargee  a  man 
no  other  division  can  employ  him  without  the  consent  of  the  general  manager. 
(288,) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  declares  that  hlackUstiUK  is  largely  an  im^pnary  grievance,  and  that  if 
a  servant  is  unfaithful  it  is  not  only  the  right  bnt  the  dnty  of  the  maeter  to  tell 
the  truth  upon  inquiry.     (772.) 

2.  Chicago  utrike. — Mr,  Strono  believes  that  the  idea  of  blacklisting  first  took 
form  among  the  railroads  centering  in  Chicago  in  1808.  The  General  Managers' 
Association  of  Chicago,  which  emoraces  24  roods.  appoint«d  a  comniittee  which 
made  a  report  on  May  18,  \WS,  containing  the  followiitg  clauses: 

"  The  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  employment  bureau:  The  snbject  has 
been  discoMied  at  great  length,  and  it  is  the  opinion,  of  the  committee  that  anch  a 
bnrean  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  association — 

"First.  In  assisting  them  in  the  procurement  of  men,  both  nnder  ordinary  con- 
ditions and  in  times  of  emergency. 

"Second,  In  assisting  the  roads  to  guard  against  the  employment  of  a  man  who 
has  been  proved  unworthy  on  some  other  road. 

"  Third.  In  abolishing  ute  state  of  aSairs  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  that 
la  expressed,  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  hy  the  statement  that  '  yonr  road  is  not 
the  only  road  in  Chicago, 'and  that '  employment  can  readily  be  obtained  on  some 
other  road,' although  an  offense  has  been  committed." 

Thirteen  out  of  30  railroads  present  voted  to  adopt  it,  bnt  the  roles  of  the  asso- 
ciation provided  that  whenever  any  scheme  was  proposed  which  required  any 
expenditure  of  money,  as  this  did.  it  should  not  take  effect  unless  the  vote  was 
nnanimous;  so  it  was  defeated.  During  the  strike  of  18B4,  however,  a  plan 
which  had  the  same  effect  was  adopted.  Mr,  John  Eagan  was  selected  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  strike,  and  to  g<^t  employees  for  all  uf  the  different  railroads. 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  the  association's  committt.'e  disclaimed  the  idea  of  black- 
listing, but  this  very  disclaimer  seems  to  him  to  show  that  they  were  conscious 
that  their  pro^sition  meant  nothing  else.  There  had  been  growing  friction 
between  the  railroads  and  their  employees,  resulting  largely  from  the  workings 
of  what  the  association's  coinmitt<;e  calls  "  discipline."  By  discipline  Mr.  Strong 
understands  the  system  of  stmpensionB  and  fines  for  sundry  offenses.  oft«n,  he 
eays,  of  a  trivial  character.  Frequently,  in  Mr.  Strong's  opinion,  discipline  fell 
upon  the  wrong  man,  and  frequently  it  was  unjustly  severe.     (503-505,. '510.) 

Mr,  Sthono  states  that  his  attention  was  called  to  blacklisting  in  the  fal!  of 
18S5.  He  was  then  called  suddenly  into  the  case  of  Fred  B.  Eetcham  against  The 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company.  Becoming  deeply  interested  in 
the  matter,  he  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Hews,  asking  any 
men  who  thou^t  they  had  been  blacklisted  to  come  to  his  office  and  make  their 
fitatemente  to  him,  and  bring  such  letters  as  they  had  that  they  thought  were 
■  evidence  of  the  blacklisting  agreement.  Mr.  Strong  received  500  statements  with 
letters  corroborating  them.  In  June,  1S96,  he  filed  some  50  cases,  including  some 
against  nearly  every  railroad  in  Chicaeo.  Mr,  Strong  gives  in  some  detail  the 
experience  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  strikers  of  1S94,  or  of  men  who  wer« 
denied  work  on  the  ground  that  they  had  sympathized  with  the  strikers.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Ketcham,  who  brought  the  first  ouit,  is  typical.  Mr.  Strong's  state- 
ment of  his  case  is  as  follows:  He  testified  that  he  quit  the  employment  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company  daring  the  railway  union  strike, 
and  remained  at  home.not  going  nearany  railroad  during  the  trouble;  that  about 
July  3  of  that  year  Superintendent  J.  C.  Stuart  came  to  his  house  and  asked  him 
to  take  out  a  train;  that  he  refused,  as  he  considered  it  dangerous;  that  he  was 
not  at  this  time  amemberof  the  American  Railway  Union,  but  afterwards  joined 
it  atM3ut  July  30;  that  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  company  about 
10  years;  that  upon  his  refusal  Stuart  "  threat«iied  him  with  arrest,  adding  that 
he  had  sympathy  for  his  family,  and  that  if  he  ilid  not  take  out  the  train  he 
would  find  hard  work  getting  a  job  from  any  other  road."  Having  heard  of  the 
black  list,  he  went  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  and  secured  a  situation 
as  conductor  of  one  of  its  freight  trains  July  38,  and  made  one  trip  to  I>ubnqne, 
Iowa,  and  back,  arriving  home  July  31,  at  5;  that  at  7  he  was  arrested  by  a 
United  States  marshal  and  kept  in  custody  several  days  until  he  could  give  a  bond 
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for  $3,000.  bat  was  never  prosecnted,  no  evldeDce  beiuK  offered  against  him;  that 
An^st  6  be  went  to  Snperintendeiit  Stuart  and  askea  bim  for  a  clearance,  and 
was  Kiven  a  letter  showing  how  long  he  had  been  in  tbe  employ  of  tbe  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  bnt  at  tbe  bottom  was  tbe  following:  "  Left  Ma  poat  during 
American  Railway  Union  strike  and  was  active  in  persuading  others  to  do  like- 
wise.   When  be  retomed  for  duty  bis  place  was  filled," 

On  the  same  day  be  returned  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western  for  dnty  and  was 
told  by  Train  Uast«r  J.  B.  Strong  and  Superintendent  J.  A.  Kelly  that  be  was  dis- 
charged, Superint«ndent  Kelly  telling  him  that  he  was  a  good  man  and  he  would 
like  to  Keep  bim,  bnt  could  not  nnless  he  first  obtained  a  "clearance"  from  the 
Northwestern.  When  asked  why  he  was  discharged  Kelly  said,  "Because  he 
had  beard  be  was  a  Northwestern  striker."  Ketcbam  then  asked  where  be  got 
his  information,  and  Kelly  replied,  "From  the  one  we  all  get  it  from."  Ket«ham 
then  asked  if  he  was  blacklisted,  and  Kelly  replied,  "  Yon  can  call  it  that  or  any- 
thing you're  a  mind  to.  I  can't  pnt  you  back  to  work  unless  you  bring  a  '  clear- 
ance '  from  the  Northwestern.     I  am  sorry,  bnt  it  comes  from  above  me. " 

Tbe  following  (acts  also  appeared  from  Ketcham's  testimony:  After  being  dis- 
charged from  *tie  Chicago  Great  Western  be  applied  to  several  other  roads  for 
employment,  but  was  everywhere  refn^ed,  and  never  secnred  railroad  employment 
^ter  the  strike.  In  tiie  antnmn  of  1^7  he  worked  as  stationary  engineer  at  the 
HichiMiD  Central  Railroad  elevator  at  Kensington,  bnt  was  discharged  about  S 
weeks  oefore  the  trial,  for  the  alleged  canee  that  business  was  slack,  though  the 
elevator  was  mnning  fnll  time,  and  continned  to  do  so  after  his  discbarge  ]iist  as 
it  had  been  doing  previously. 

About  85  other  men  who  bad  qnit  various  roads  during  the  strike  testified  that 
they  had  applied  to  all  tbe  roads  in  Chicago,  were  told  tne  roads  needed  men,  bnt 
were  denied  employment  because  they  did  not  bave  "clearances."  Tbe  clearance 
was  a  letter  from  the  road  wbicb  tbe  man  bad  last  worked  for,  giving  a  fiill  state- 
ment  of  his  record.  The  essential  thing  seemed  to  be  an  assurance  that  the  man 
had  not  taken  part  in  the  ^eat  strike.  The  railroad  managers  admitted  that  tbey 
were  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  each  other  for  tbe  record  of  men  who  aiiplied  to 
them  for  work.  This  appeared  in  repeated  instances  in  which  men  haa  at  first 
been  employed  and  were  aftei'wards  discharged,  admittedly  without  any  fault  in 
their  services.  Sometimes  they  were  made  to  sign  a  formal  application  for 
employment  and,  although  temporarily  given  wort,  were  afterwards  diBcharged 
witn  a  <itatement  that  tbeir  applications  bud  been  rejected.  The  rejection  was 
stated,  in  some  instances,  to  !«'  due  to  information  that  the  men  had  tiai  ticipated 
in  the  strike.  The  railroads  deniiid  that  there  was  any  actual  blacklist,  or  list 
of  men  to  whom  employment  was  to  be  refused.  A  messenger  boy  in  the  office 
of  tbe  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  however,  testi- 
fied that  he  was  instructed  to  make  60  mimeograph  copies  of  a  list  of  5S4  names; 
that  he  addressed  and  mailed  49  copies  of  tbis  list,  1  to  each  official  of  the 
Dlinois  Central  Railroad  who  hired  men,  and  1  marked  "  private  "  to  every  rail- 
road in  Chicago.  A  copy  of  this  list  came  into  Mr.  Strong's  hands.  Themesaenger 
boy's  testimony  seems  to  have  l>een  in  some  degree  corroborated  by  the  statement 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  (Hiicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  that  he  saw  a 
copy  of  the  list  in  the  oflSce  of  the  attorney  of  tbe  defendant  railroad.     (503-S19.) 

ill.  Strond  says  that  out  of  80.000  men  who  went  out  in  the  Chicago  strike  of 
1894  only  about  HI  were  proved  to  have  been  reemployed,  and  fully  one-half  even 
of  these  were  men  who  returned  to  work  before  July  10,  when  notified  by  the 
railroads  to  do  so,  and  hence  were  really  not  strikers.  Thin  statement  seems  to 
refer,  however,  to  individual  instances  proved  in  court,  Mr,  Strong  says  in 
another  connection  that  a  great  many  were  taken  buck  to  work  after  the  suits 
were  bomin  against  tbe  railroads,  and  when  tbe  roads  saw  what  damages  they 
were  liable  to  for  refusing  employment.  He  knows  of  probably  50  or  60  men 
who,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  work  under  tbeir  own  names,  changed  their 
names  and  by  this  means  got  employment.  He  elsewhere  estimates  tbe  number 
of  men  who  were  blacklisted  at  "  fully  half  of  tbe  men  who  went  out  here."  He 
also  mentions  that  Mr,  W,  G.  Brimson,  of  the  Calumet  and  Blue  Island  road,  tes- 
tified that  he  had  secured  work  on  other  roads  for  a  gix)d  many  of  the  strikers 
by  leaving  out  the  fact  that  the  men  had  been  in  the  strike  when  he  answered 
inquiries  about  tbeir  record,  implying  that  if  he  bad  mentioned  this  fact  tbe  men 
could  not  have  gotten  employment,     (613,  617,  !i'i2-!>ii.} 

S.  I»  blackligttngjttiiifiable  f—iit.  Stronq  says  that  no  one  questions  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  railroad  to  rejwrt  to  another  the  name  of  a  dmnken  or  care- 
less employee,  as  the  public  is  interested  in  having  sober  and  careful  men 
opente  the  trains.  But  if  railways  combine  to  keep  men  from  work  simply 
because  they  have  struck  to  better  tbeir  condition,  though  tbey  have  violated  no 
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law,  snch  an  act  is  nnlawf  al  and  danger 

not  complain  that  they  lost  their  old  p .._.,_.    .^ _ 

employers  vindictively  pursued  them  and  prevented  tbem  from  getting  empW- 
ment  elsewhere.  If  a  man  who  qnita  the  employ  of  another  can  not  get  work  In 
hischosen  occupation  without  obtaining  his  former  employer's  consent,  ne  becomea 
a  slave.  He  wul  not  dare  resist  any  oppreaaion  his  employer  may  see  fit  to  impoee 
npon  him,  because  he  knows  he  can  not  leave  and  get  employment  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Strong-  believes  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  railroads  to  reduce  their  men  to 
this  condition,  and  that  the  employees  of  the  railroad  companies  are  to^y  abso- 
lutely terrorized.  He  says  that  men  who  were  in  the  strike  of  1804,  and  who  are 
now  employed,  have  told  him  that  the  puni^ment  and  suffering  of  the  men  who 
went  oat  during  the  strike  have  been  so  severe  that  they  do  not  dare  to  form 
another  union  or  present  a  grievance,  for  fear  of  being  discharged  and  blacklisted; 
that  they  are  burdened  with  extra  duties  and  dare  not  complain.  The  objection 
of  the  railroads  seems  to  be  especially  against  the  heads  of  the  union.  To  strike 
at  the  heads  of  the  union  is  to  destroy  the  union.  If  they  are  to  be  singled  ont 
and  punished,  men  will  hesitate  before  accetitin^;  these  positions.  A  railway 
vice-president  recently  said  to  Mr.  Strong,  "The  people  who  own  this  country 
propose  to  run  it,"  and  he  explained  that  by  the  owners  he  meant  ''  those  who 
own  the  nroperty."  Mr.  Btrong  believes  that  the  course  of  the  railroads  has  been 
dictated  by  the  f<'e]ing  and  intention  which  this  man  expressed. 

Hr.  Strong  considers  that  political  bondage  as  well  as  industrial  bondage  must 
result  if  employers  are  permitted  to  exclude  men  from  work  for  taking  part  in 
strikep  or  other  efforts  to  better  their  condition.  No  man  can  be  a  proper  electi}r 
who  is  afraid  to  assert  bis  rights,  and  it  wiU  come  to  pass,  if  it  has  not  already, 
that  the  workmen  will  not  dare  to  exercise  the  elector's  franchise  according  to 
their  own  will.  Moreover,  to  exclude  a  man  from  means  of  honest  livelihood  is 
to  make  him  a  criminal  or  a  pauper.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  required  by  the 
public  interest  that  every  man  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  in  that  calling  in 
which  he  is  skilled.    (513,514,518.518,521,523.) 

Mr.  O'RouRKE,  switchman,  of  Cliicago,  thinks  that  a  system  of  blacklisting  is 
now  iu  use  by  the  railroads,  but  does  not  think  that  it  works  against  the  laboring 
man.  It  tends  to  place  a  premium  on  good  cliaracter,  good  conduct,  and  good 
service,  and  to  shut  out  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  employment.  In  an  individ- 
ual case  it  might  be  an  evil  system,  in  enabling  railroad  officials  to  shut  out  a 
man  against  whom  they  had  agrievance  from  employment  on  any  other  road,  and 
itistrne  that  the  situation  has  Decn  more  disa^eeable  in  Chicago  than  elsewhere; 
but  considering  the  whole  body  of  employees  m  the  United  States  he  believes  the 
system  works  well.  Mr.  O'Rourke  apparentiv  considers  agitators  to  be  among 
those  who  may  properly  be  excluded  from  employment.  He  says  that  the  switch- 
men's union  is  demanding  that  men  making  application  for  membership  "  most 
show  as  g<HHl  a  character  as  anv  railroad  company  has  ever  asked  of  any  man." 
"In  the  growth  of  the  oi^anlaea  railway  labor  to-day  no  shelter  is  being  given  to 
tlie  agitator."  To  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  strike  of  1894  is  a  reason  for 
exclusion  from  Mr.  O'Rourke's  anion.     (538, 539.) 

4.  Rinnflics  for  blacklistino. — Mr.  Strono  considers  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
settle  the  contest  between  laoor  and  capital  regarding  public  transportation.  He 
thinks  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Qovemment  to  take  control  of  the  railroads  and 
put  the  men  on  the  civil-service  list.  In  the  absence  of  Government  ownership  he 
would  make  blacklisting  a  felony,  [)nnishBble  b^  imprisonment  of  the  ofBcers 
who  mav  be  concerned  in  it.  To  permit  the  blacklisting  of  those  who  may  have 
done  unlawful  acta  in  furtherance  of  a  strike  wonld  be  to  make  any  law  against 
blacklisting  entirely  ineffective.  It  is  very  easy  to  trump  np  some  charge  of  an 
unlawful  act.  Besides,  such  permission  of  blacklisting  is  wrong  in  principle,  A 
man  ought  to  be  punished  according  to  law  for  any  unlawful  act  he  may  do.  He 
ought  not  to  be  starved  to  death  as  a  punishment.     (523. ) 

The  grand  chiefs  of  the  leading  railway  orders  in  their  reply  to  the  schedule  of 
Inquiries  concerning  railway  laoor  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  with  a  penalty 
sufficiently  severe  to  outweigh  the  desire  to  violate  the  law  by  the  secret  practice 
of  blacklisting.  Existing  laws  are  sufficient  to  check  open  blacklisting.  (700.) 
Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  expresses  a  similar  opinion  [703); 
while  Mr.  WiLSON,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  and  Mr.  Ronemus,  of  the  Railway 
Carmen,  think  that  the  practice  is  decreasing,  and  that  further  legislation  will 
be  either  ineffective  or  unnecessary  (7B5,  768) . 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  says  that  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  getting  evidence  concerning  blacklisting.  He  thinks  that  even  the  practice  of 
giving  a  statement  concerning  a  discharged  employee  to  an  inquiring  employer, 
which  has  always  been  permissible  at  law,  is  pemiciona.    The  bare  statement  of 
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certain  happenings  or  acta  of  a  MTvant  msy  make  him  appear  an  nndeeirable 
employee,  in  the  absence  of  an  explanation  of  the  circnma lances.  It  should  be 
made  nnlawfnl  for  anj  person  to  inmiBli  a  statement  to  any  other  employer  con- 
cerning an  employee  without  first  furnishing  the  employee  a  true  copy.    (777.) 

0.  TifMof  nilwmylabiiT.— I.  Roles.— Mr.  Saboent,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, states  that  the  standard  rate  of  wages  for  passenger  engineers  is  Si  cents 
per  mile;  for  freight  engineers  4  cents;  and  for  firemen  58  per  cent  of  en^neers' 
pay.  Freight  conductors  receive  3  cents  per  mile,  and  brakemen  two-thirds  as 
mnch.  Passenger  conductors  receive  from  |100  to  tl36  per  month,  and  brakemen 
from  $S0  to  fTO.  Station  a^nts  receive  from  $40  to  tB.'i  per  month,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  station;  train  dispatchers  |I35  per  month.  In  the  Sontfa- 
em  States  colored  men  are  employed  largely  as  brakemen  and  firemen  at  much 
cheaper  rates.     (64.  66.) 

Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  submitted 
the  following  as  a  comparison  of  railway  wages  in  the  United  States  and  Etirope: 


t\mntry. 

Pord.r. 

M^U.. 

CoudDct- 

or». 

De.«) 

1 

Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  that  the  wages  of  engi- 
neers have  been  materially  increased  by  the  efforts  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive E^neers.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  engineers  were  paid  $flO  per 
month.  Now  they  receive  3^  cents  per  mile  in  passeu^fer  service  and  4  cents  per 
mile  in  freight  service,  100  miles  or  less  in  a  mn  constituting  a  day's  work.  The 
wjKSS  of  engineers  were  kept  np  on  almost  all  roads  despite  the  depression  of 
1898.  This  fact  is,  of  conrae,  partly  dne  to  the  practice  of  paying  by  the  mn, 
since  the  men  ac^nally  earned  less  when  there  was  less  hnsinees  for  the  railroads. 
The  engineers  liave  little  to  complain  of  concerning  wages.  The  wages  are  the 
same  as  have  prevailed  for  the  pastIS  years,  and  their  purchasing  power  is  greater 
than  before.     (117,127.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Traclonen,  states  that  road- 
masters  receive  from  (00  to  {li'MI  per  month;  section  foremen  from  Cl.Oi)  to  S3  per 
day,  and  track  hands  from  47^  cents  to  (1.2.^  per  day.  The  lowest  wages  are  j^id 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  emplnyment  of  the  track  hands  is  chiefly  in  tlie  Bum- 
mer, BO  that  many  of  them  are  forced  t-i  become  tramps  in  the  winter.  The  wit- 
ness believes  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  jwwer  to 
aid  these  men  to  get  better  pay.  Sometimea  raUways  furnlHh  little  houses  near 
the  track  free  of  rent  to  trackmen.  The  excessive  competition  of  railways,  rate 
wars,  etc.,  are  responsible  for  these  low  wages.     (46,  50.) 

According  to  Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  road,  the  employees  of  the  New 
York  Central  are  partly  paid  by  distance  traveled,  especially  in  the  case  of 
trainmen,  and  partly  by  tne  number  of  bonrs  of  service  per  day.  The  average 
wages  are  as  follows: 

Telegraph  operators,  $52.00;  block-sifnial  men,  140.50;  other  signalmen,  $49, 
which  inclndee  baggagemen,  station  clerks,  eto.;  enginemen,  $114, although  their 
wages  vary  from  WO  to  $175;  firemen  and  wipers.  $59,  firemen  getting  from  $50 
to  $84;  conductors.  $86;  baggagemen  and  trainmen,  from  $40  to  $70;  mechanics 
and  helpers  in  shops,  $49;  other  shopmen,  $40;  roadmasters,  from  $1(X)  to  $125; 
track  foremen,  from  $40  to  $60;  track  laborers,  $35.50;  switchmen,  fiagmen, 
watehmen,  etc.,  $40;  mechanics  and  helpers  on  road,  $56;  employees  of  floating 
equipment,  $58.  There  are  no  dednctions  from  wages  unless  the  men  give  orders 
for  payment  of  rent,  board,  eto.,  out  of  their  earnings.     (217.) 

Sir,  Spencer  aa^  that  the  wages  on  the  Southern  Railway  are  about  the  same 
as  on  the  other  railways  in  the  South.  They  are  somewhat  tower  than  in  the 
North,  bnt  not,  as  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  largely  on  acconnt  of  the  competition  of 
colored  labor.  Colored  labor  is  not  empluyed  for  the  more  responsible  jKwitions. 
Ahhongb  there  is  a  relatively  larger  snpply  of  labor  ascompared  with  the  demand 
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in  the  SoatheTn  Statee,  this  is  less  true  of  skilled  labor,  ench  as  that  necessary  tar 
many  railway  uodtiona.  The  hasinese  of  the  Southern  railways  is  for  the  most 
part  less  complex  tlian  in  the  North,  since  the  traflic  is  not  so  dense,  and  less 
skilled  and  lees  difScnlt  labor  is  required.  The  cost  of  living  is  also  materially 
lower,     (384,267.) 

Hr.  Inqali^  testifies  that  about  30,000  men  are  employed  on  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati.  Chicago  and  8t.  Louis,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroads.  The 
men  are  paid  monthly,  clerks  and  agents  by  monthly  rates,  track  and  shop  men 
on  the  basis  of  the  honrs  worked,  and  trainmen  by  mileage.  The  trackmen  are 
paid  abont  $1  a  day.  On  some  roads  during  1805  and  18B6  the  witness  thinks  that 
the  wages  of  this  class  fell  to  90  cents,  and  occasionally  to  75  cents.  Their  hours 
are  long  and  they  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  the  hardest  worked  and  poorest 
paid  of  American  laborers.  At  the  same  time,  they  often  own  their  own  nouses, 
and  their  work  requires  little  skill,  although  Mr.  Ingalls  admits  that  considerabie 
responsibUity  rests  upon  them.     (287,  288) 

Mr.  Fish  testifies  that  during  the  period  of  great  depression,  from  1893  to  1897, 
the  niinois  Central  Railroad  was  obliged  largely  to  reduce  the  nnmber  of  men 
employed.  It  was  also  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  day 
in  the  shaps.  The  wages,  however,  were  not  cnt  at  all.  The  witness  is  inclined 
to  think  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  advant^e  of  the  employees  if  wages 


had  been  reduced,  since  the  number  of  employees  and  number  of  hours  would 
not  then  have  had  to  be  cat  so  mnch.  Thus,  the  railroad  could  have  employeo 
shop  hands  in  building  new  cars  and  engines,  hut.  instead,  was  compelled  to  bnj 


a  considerable  number  from  manufacturers  having  lower  wage  scales.    The  rt 

why  wages  were  not  reduced  was  that  there  was  apprehension  of  strong  oppo- 
sition from  the  employees,  and  possibly  of  a  strike.  The  railway  hod  for  years 
been  paying  a  standard  scale.     (334~S37.} 

See  also  Paragraph  L.  below, 

a.  Metkodit  ofJLcing  wages.— TAr.  Arthdb  saya  that  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  the  ornmization  began  to  send  committees 
to  the  railway  companies  to  discuss  wages  ana  conditions  of  employment.  Hiese 
committees  would  present  a  statement  of  their  demands,  and  when  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  it  would  be  put  in  form  and  signed  by  both  parties.  In  this 
way  grew  up  the  system  of  fixing  wages  by  joint  agreement  or  contract,  which 
now  prevails  in  the  case  of  about  90  per  cent  of  the  railways.  Such  agreements 
are  indefinite  in  their  duration  and  may  be  terminated  on  from  30  to  tlO  days' 
notice.  The  railways  have  practically  never  violated  them,  bnt  the  employees 
did  so  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  strike  of  18M.     (117, 127.) 

Mr.  Saruent  states  that  the  wages  of  railway  trainmen  and  telegraphers  are 
mostly  fixed  by  joint  agreement  between  their  organizations  and  tbe  railways. 
Approzimatelj^  uniform  rates  exist  in  the  North  (Antral  States.  I^yment  is  by 
the  mile  in  freight  service,  and  usually  by  the  month  in  passenger  and  etatioD 
service.     (64,  «5,) 

Mr.  Sai^ent  says  also  that  traimnen  are  usually  paid  for  overtime  on  a  fair  basis, 
but  in  many  coses  telegraphers  and  yardmen  are  not,  although  working  more  than 
12  hours.    Sunday  work  is  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  other  work.     (66,86,) 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Oluo,  according  to  Mr,  Cowen.  the  train  bands  are  paid 
by  the  miles  run.  Overtime  is  allowed  for  excess  mileage  or  for  work  after  12 
hours  incase  the  trainmen  are  unable  to  get  their  trains  over  the  required  distance 
within  that  time.  There  is  no  extra  compensation  for  Sunday  work.  Trackmen 
and  similar  employees  work  10  hoars  daily.  (D03.) 

3.  Influences  affecting  toages. — Professor  Johnson  says  that  the  rate  of  ws«es 
on  railways  has  been  found  in  Europe  to  vary  according  to  the  rates  for  other 
occupations  in  the  same  locality,  and  presumably  the  same  is  true  in  this  country. 
Ajiything  which  affects  the  earning  power  of  the  railway  is  likely  to  influence 
wages.  The  losaea  dne  to  ticket  brokerage,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  dividrmds 
on  watered  stock,  are  both  likely  to  reduce  wages.     (60.) 

Several  witnesses  suggest  that  whatever  anects  railway  rates  unfavorably  is 
likely  to  injure  the  employees.    See  pp.  8fi,  95. 

D.  Honn  nf  Lkbor. — I,  Duration  generally. — Mr.  SaRGGNt,  of  the  £<ocomolive 
Firemen,  says  that  trainmen  have  uttle  occasion  for  complaint  as  to  houis.  Te- 
legraphers and  yardmen,  however,  often  have  to  work  13  hours  per  day,  and  are 
not  always  paid  overtime  for  longer  hours.  Ten  hours  is  the  day  for  trainmen. 
If  a  locomotive  fireman  makes  a  100-mile  run  he  is  counted  as  tiaving  worked  a 
fnll  day,  no  matter  how  many  hours  are  required.  Often  in  this  way  he  may 
eom  pay  for  3  days'  work  in  1,  or  for  9  or  10  days'  work  in  a  week.  Frequently, 
when  there  is  a  rush  of  business,  men  ore  required  to  work  overtime.  There  are 
cerbiin  rules  of  t)ie  railways  and  the  brotherhooda  aa  to  giving  a  iramber  of 
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honn'rMt  after  a  certain  funonnt  of  vork  has  been  performed,  bntdTcniiistancea 
prerent  even  thia,  Bometimefl,  from  being  carried  oat.  Special  condlticma  of 
weatiier,  etc.,  may  make  necessary  continnons  labor  for  30  boors  or  more.  Tbe 
railway  managers  are  diapOBed  to  be  fair;  they  pay  for  overtime.  The  crowding 
might  be  prevented  bj;  employing  more  men  to  work  daring  tbe  bnsy  season,  bnt 
tbis  woold  leave  men  idle  Later  on,  and  is  opposed  by  the  employees  themselves. 
TTiey  prefer  10  work  hard  and  make  extra  pay  at  times,  getting  more  resu  witii 
moderate  wages  at  other  seasons.  The  honts  of  firemen  naed  to  be  mnch  longer 
than  at  present;  even  after  the  organization  of  the  brotherhood  they  were  tor- 
uerly  13.  bnt  now  the  limit  is  10  honrs,  wherever  the  length  of  time  determinea 
l^e  aay.  except  that  hostlers  nsoally  work  12  honrs  per  day.     (66,  3&-88.) 

Mr.  Clark,  chief  of  the  Order  of  Eailway  Condnctora,  says  that  it  is  difficult 
to  state  the  average  nomber  of  hours  worked  by  condnctors.  They  are  consider- 
ably shorter  than  a  fnw  years  ago,  becaose  of  the  more  rapid  transportation  of 
freight,  although  in  some  cases  there  is  a  disposition  to  require  conductors  to  rtm 
longer  distances  than  before.  Dnring  a  msh  of  bnsiness,  honrs  are  sometimea 
excessive,  since  railway  companies  do  not  wish  to  put  on  new  men.  especially  on 
acconnt  of  the  poesibihty  of  accident.  The  companies,  however,  do  not  desire  to 
work  tiie  men  beyond  their  phvsical  capacity,  and  it  is  the  general  rale  that  men 
who  have  been  on  duty  for  16  hours  may  demand  at  least  8  hoara  rest.     (110.) 

lir.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  states  that  on  some  railways  the 
required  hoars  for  trackmen  are  10  or  11,  while  on  others  they  are  from  daylight 
to  dark.  Laborers  are  paid  for  overtime,  nights,  and  Sundays,  but  foremen  are 
not.    The  hoars  should  be  shortened  by  adding  more  men.     (50,51.) 

Mr.  Callaway  says  that,  on  the  New  York  Central,  station  employees  are 
sometimes  necessarily  employed  for  very  long  honrs,  although  during  mnch  of 
the  time  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Telegraph  operators  are  not  required 
to  work  more  than  13  hoars,  and  in  some  signal  towers  where  many  levers  are 
nsedS  hours  constitutes  a  day's  work.  On  passenger  trains  the  honrsaverage  less 
than  10  per  day.  In  freight  service  they  are  sometimes  13  hours  during  the  24, 
bnt  the  men  receive  safflcient  rest  before  another  run.     (S18.) 

Ht.  Inqalls  testifim  that  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Lonia  the  outside  limit  of  labor  is  10  hours.  This  is  the 
naual  requirement  for  track  labor.  Shopmen  more  often  work  9  and  even  8 
hoars.  Oa  passeager  trains  the  hours  are  not  usually  over  0  or  6  and  sometimes 
lees.  Freight  runs  are  scheduled  at  8,  or  more  often  10  hoara.  The  purpose  is  to 
arranKe  the  divisions  of  the  raOway  so  that  good  wages  can  be  made  oy  going 
over  the  division  on  a  mileage  rate.     (287, 288.) 

Mr.  Spenckr  says  that  on  the  Sonthem  Railway  the  honrs  vary  according  to 
the  service.  Laborers  ordinarily  work  longer  than  trainmen.  The  ontaide  limit 
Cor  engineers  is  12  hours,  and  they  often  work  much  leas.    (285. ) 

2,  Proposed  legal  regulation  of  noJirs.— The  chief  ofBcers  of  the  leading  railway 
brotherhoods,  in  their  joint  reply  to  a  schedule  of  questiona.  declare  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  fix  aroitrarily  the  houra  of  labor  or  train  and  engine  men  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  changing  crews  only  at  established  pjtnts.  The  houra 
of  labor  of  yard  and  office  men  sbonld  be  shortened;  for  tram  dispatchers  and 
yard  employees  8  hours  should  constitute  a  day.  For  all  other  classes  10  hoars 
should  be  recognized  as  a  day's  work,  and  there  should  be  extra  pay  for  extra 
hoars.     (761.) 

Mr.  Wii^ON,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  thinks  that  those  not  engaged  in  oper- 
atiag  trains  shonld  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  8  hours  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  believing  that  they  become  more  fatigued  in  that  length  of  time  than 
men  on  trains  woald  during  10  or  13  hours,     (766.) 

Mr,  RoNEMiTB,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carman,  thinks  that  in  every 
department  8  hoars  shoold  be  the  maximum  day's  work.  In  most  cases  of  shop 
work  mea  would  perform  as  much  work  in  8  as  in  10  hoars.  Tbe  only  reason 
why  there  is  not  more  agitation  for  shorter  honre  is  the  fear  of  reduced  wi^es. 

Mr.  Abnold,  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  thinks  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  hoars  of  continnons  labor  ia  desirable,  eepecially  for  tbe  sake 
of  promoting  safety.    (768.) 

Mr.  MUKPHT,  an  attorney  at  law,  of  Denver,  declares  that  on  acconnt  of  the 
exacting  and  exhausting  character  of  railway  work  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
pnblic  that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  be  en  duty  more  than  12  hours  out  of 
84  in  train  service,  while  in  yards  and  machine  shops,  where  the  service  will  not 
be  impaired  by  one  set  of  employees  relieving  another.  8  hours  should  conatitnte 
a  day  a  work.  Reduction  of  the  hoars  of  labor  will  raise  tbe  standard  of  health 
and  of  character.    (779.) 
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Mr.  Walkbr,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  tbe  Atchiaun,  Topeka  koA  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  legislation  conceminK  honrs  of  labor  is 
nnnecessary.  At  preaent,  overtime  ie  paid  fur  under  duly  eetaoli^ed  schedules. 
When  trains  are  delayed  it  woold  be  impossible  to  tie  them  np  at  a  stated  honr. 
Cases  wbere  employees  are  overworked  are  very  exceptional.    (772.) 

8.  Sunday  labor. — According  to  Mr.  Saeoknt  very  little  Sunday  work  on  rail- 
ways is  done  in  the  New  England  States,  although  perishable  freight  and  some 
paasenger  cars  are  carried.  In  other  parte  of  the  country  also  there  has  been  a 
marked  decreaso  in  Sunday  work  dnrintj  recent  years.  The  railway  managers 
are  disposed  to  do  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  but  the  public  insists  on  a  certain 
amount  of  passenger  traffic,  andperishablefreight.  livestock,  etc.,  mosL  be  trtuts- 
ported.  The  railway  brotherhoods  have  all  taken  a  stand  against  Sunday  labor, 
but  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  it.  Whether  the  employee 
who  works  on  Sunday  will  get  a  day's  rest  during  the  week  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  busiuess.  At  present  he  is  not  likely  to  do  so.  Sunday  work  on  rail- 
ways should  be  abolished  as  far  as  practicable.  At  present  it  is  paid  for  at  the 
same  rates  as  work  on  other  days.     (66,  86,  87.) 

Hr.  CowBH,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  says  that  it  is  the  object  of 
the  railways  to  reduce  tie  running  of  Sundav  trains  as  much  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  more  economical  to  use  the  plant  7  days  a  week  than  6,  and  in  any 
case  it  is  impossible  to  stop  Sunday  work  altogether  or  even  any  large  part  of  it. 
Through  freight  moves  on  Sunday  much  as  on  other  days,  but  the  fact  that  the 
stations  are  practically  shut  on  Sunday  curtails  local  businest  especially. 

In  the  States  where  the  operation  of  ti-ains  on  Sunday  is  limited  by  law,  practi- 
cally no  attention  is  paid  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  the  statute.  There  have 
been  some  complaints,  especially  as  to  the  running  of  excursion  trains,  but  no 
ptosecntions.     (303,  304.) 

On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Inoalls,  only  train  men  work 
on  Sunday.  They  receive  the  same  pay  as  for  other  days.  It  is  unwise  for  any 
employer  to  work  his  men  more  than  6  days  in  a  week,  but  nevertheless  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  running  of  trains  on  Sunday  are  injurious.  They  often  injure  snip- 
pers, and  prevent  men  from  reaching  their  homes  for  Sunday.  The  Vii^nia  law 
Caits  perishable  freight  to  he  curried  on  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Ingalls  admits  that 
ueutly  on  his  road  long  trains  of  coal  cars  are  raa  through  with  single  car- 
loads of  hogs  to  legalize  the  traffic.    (ii88. ) 

Snnda^lubor  on  the  Southern  Railway,  according  to  Mr.  SPENCEB,ita  president, 
is  not  paid  for  at  higher  ratej.  Many  local  passenger  trains  are  not  run  on  Sun- 
day, hut  through  trains  mnst  be.  In  Georgia  and  one  or  two  other  States  the 
nmning  of  freight  trains  except  for  perishable  freight  is  prohibited  on  Sunday. 
Such  laws  are,  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  exceedingly  injurious.  It  is  the  desire  of  rail- 
ways to  move  as  little  freight  as  possible  on  Sunday,  but  if  the  freight  must  abso- 
lutely be  stopped  at  a  fisM  hour  it  may  render  necessary  additional  facilities, 
yards,  etc.,  and  it  tends  to  keep  the  men  away  from  home  over  Sunday  oftenet 
than  if  no  such  law  existed.  Trains  having  only  a  small  qnantity  of  perishable 
freight  along  with  other  cars  are  sometimes  run.  This  is  in  a  certain  sense  an 
evasion,  but  if  the  railways  were  not  permitted  to  haul  other  carj  along  with 
perirfiable  freight  they  would  often  have  to  refuse  to  haul  perishable  freight 
alt4wether.     (365,  266.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  Sunday  labor  is 
necessary  for  part  of  the  freight  crews,  especially  on  account  of  perishable 
freight.  The  pay  for  Sunday  work  is  the  same  as  for  other  days,  by  the  mile. 
In  the  case  of  some  passenger  employees  who  have  to  work  more  than  two  Sun- 
days daring  the  month  the  pay  is  double  for  such  extra  Sunday  work.  Dead 
freight  is  usually  allowed  to  lie  over  from  morning  to  night  on  Sunday.     (218.) 

S.  Hwnilway  tootherhocdiMdorie™.— 1.  Belatume  to  one  another.— iir.  Arthvr, 
Chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  that  the  various  railway  brotherhoods, 
except  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  have  formed  a  federation.  The  question  of 
joining  this  federation  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Engineers  and  defeated. 
Kie  witness  maintains  that  it  is  undesirable  for  engineers  to  delegate  authority 
over  their  actions  to  conductors,  firemen,  and  others.  Moreover,  the  public  will 
cease  to  consider  tbe  separate  brotherhoods  as  individual  organizations,  and  will 
look  only  to  the  federation.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  federation,  to  coerce  railways 
into  submission  by  the  threat  of  general  strikes,  is  not  approved  by  the  witness. 
The  policy  of  his  organization  has  been  tocultivate  friendly  relations  with  employ- 
ers, not  to  coerce  them.     (133.) 

3.  Oeneral  organisuition  of  brotherhooda— Locomotive  Engineers.— Mr.  Arthur 
says  that  this  body  was  organized  in  1863,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  locomotiTe  engineers  generally.    It  now  includes  about  UO  per  cent  of  all 
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the  engineem  in  the  coantry.  The  oi^nization  songht  almost  from  the  begin- 
niiiK  to  protect  its  members  and  secure  better  conditions  from  emplovers,  a  thing 
which  was  not  attempted  by  other  railway  brotherhoods  until  mncii  later.  Its 
chief  purpose,  however,  was  to  impTove  the  character  of  its  members,  check 
intoxication,  etc.,  and  its  influence  in  thie  directlDn  has  beeu  very  important. 
(116-118.) 

For  tile  central  organisation  of  the  brotherhood  the  dues  are  |3.60  per  year,  in 
return  for  which  the  members  receive  the  monthly  journal.  From  this  source 
and  from  profits  on  other  printing  the  organization  has  a  sufficient  fund  for  cur- 
rent purposes,  ont  of  which  an  annual  appropriation  for  charity,  amounting  last 
vear  to  {42,000,  is  made.  There  is  also  an  assessment  for  the  contingent  fond,  to 
ne  used  in  case  of  strikes.  This  fund  has  not  been  called  upon  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  amounts  toabout  (100,000.  Local  lodges  have  additional  dues  of  from 
$4  to  »6  per  year.     (130, 121.) 

Order  of  SaUway  Conductors. — Mr.  Ci*a£K,  grand  chief,  says  that  this  organi- 
zation includes  at  present  32,700  members,  of  which  abont  1,500  ai-e  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  The  total  nnmber  of  conductors  employed  in  the  United  States 
is  about  34,000.  The  ot^anization  has  only  been  active  in  pushing  the  interests 
of  employees  in  labor  dispntes,  etc.,  since  about  IBBO,  and  in  that  time  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  wages  and  reducing  honrs  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  pro- 
moting the  independence  of  its  members,  and  in  checking  discharges  for  unjust 
causes.     (110, 118.) 

Brotherhood  of  RaUvxm  TYackmen. — According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief, 
this  organization  was  estaolished  about  7  years  ago.  Tilt  recently  only  section 
foremen  and  roadmasters  were  eligible,  but  it  is  now  open  to  laborers  (Jso.  The 
organization  as  yet,  however,  includes  only  aboat  6,000  of  the  180,000  track 
employees.  Its  membership  is  mostly  confined  to  the  Sonth  and  West.  It  is  not 
associated  with  the  Federation  of  Railway  Employees,  which  in  fact  restricts  its 
membership  to  those  employed  on  trains.  Nevertheless  the  members  of  the  other 
railway  brotherhoods  have  enconraged  this  organization.  The  monthly  dues  of 
the  brotherhood  are  25  cents,  white  an  insorancefeeof  fl  is  also  collected.  When 
a  member  dies  or  is  totally  ^sabled  a  payment  of  |1 ,000  is  made;  for  jtartial  dis- 
ablement, fSOO,  The  slow  growth  of  the  organization  may  be  partly  dne  to  the 
practical  compulsion  of  contributions  to  the  insurance  funds  of  some  railway 
companies.     (48, 50.) 

Switchmen's  Union  of  America.— Mr.  CRocuke,  of  Chicago,  a  member  of 
Switchmen's  Union  No.  30,  states  that  the  membership  of  that  lodge  Is  abont  65 
or  70.  There  are  3  or  4other  local  unionsof  switchmen  in  Chicap.  Mr,  O'Rourke 
does  not  think  that  a  qnarter  of  the  switchmen  of  Chicago  belong  to  the  switch- 
men's union.  The  total  number  of  switchnien's  local  unions  is  158.  The  union 
was  reorganized  after  the  strike  of  1894,  and  has  had  a  wonderful  growth  during 
the  past  5  years.  The  sick  benefits  are  arranged  by  the  local  unions  acuorf 
ing  to  their  several  desires.  The  union  has  effected  insurance  for  all  its  members 
with  a  separate  organization — the  Imperial  Mystic  Legion — an  insurance  com- 
pany doing  bneiness  under  the  laws  or  Nebraska.  This  arrangement  was  made 
In  toe  autumn  of  18M.     (525-527,  530.) 

Atnerwm  Railway  Union, — Mr.  O'Eourkb  considers  that  a  large  nnmber  of  the 
cdBcers  and  members  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  especially  in  Chicago,  were 
professional  agitators.  He  apparently  regards  the  inflnence  of  sach  men  as 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  organised  labor,  and  considers  that  the  great  strike  of 
IBM  was  due  to  evil  counsel.  Perhajw  one-toorth  of  the  present  members  of  Mr. 
O'Rourke's  switchmen's  union  were  among  the  strikers  in  1894,     (.~>27,  529.) 

Mr.  O'Roorke  believes  that  more  men  who  are  in  active  service  are  members  of 
the  various  railway  unions  to-day  than  at  any  previous  time,  even  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  strength  of  the  American  Railway  Union.  It  was  not  necesBary  to 
be  in  active  service  to  be  a  member  of  that  union,  and  Mr.  O'Rourke  thinks  that 
one-third  of  its  members  were  not  in  active  service.  This  large  proportion  of 
unemployed  men  was  due  to  the  slack  business  of  that  time,  the  years  1893  and 
lew.    (537.) 

8.  Purposes,  advantage»,  and  ^ecfs.— Mr.  Moselby,  secretary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  declares  that  the  only  way  by  which  the  workingmen 
can  maintain  themselves  against  great  combinations  of  capital  is  by  thorough 
organization.  Thereby  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  their  individuaJity  and  to 
imjmove  their  situation  socially  and  in  the  pnolic  eye,     (43.) 

Mr.  Moeeley  has  always  found  the  officers  of  the  various  railway  brotherhoods 
to  be  of  high  character,  conservative,  and  law  abiding.  They  have  asked  for  no 
legislation  which  is  not  justifled  by  humanity  and  civilization.  One  of  the  main 
pnrpoeee  of  the  organlzationB  is  mutual  insurance.     (44.) 
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Mr.  Sargent,  grand  mastoF  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  the  railway 
brotherhoods  are  each  confined  tu  men  in  a  particolar  demrtment.  Their  pur- 
poses are  to  obtain  better  conditions  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  snironndinge,  to  tle- 
vate  the  profession,  to  infinenco  legisljttion,  to  obtain  financial  aid  for  afflicted 
members  and  their  families,  and  to  famish  ont-of-work  benefits  to  members  ou 
strike.  They  have  had  very  beneficial  efEects.  Probably  80  per  cent  of  the 
employeea  belong  to  them.     Th^  do  not  interfere  with  nonmembers.     (88. ) 

Bit.  Wiiaon,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  says  that  the  railways  are  easily  able 
to  replace  men  who  are  dissatisfied  nnless  tney  are  very  thorouphly  organized. 
Without  organization  and  public  opinion  little  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
railway  trackmen  can  be  anticipated.  Already  increases  in  wages  have  been 
secnred  by  organization  on  8  or  9  different  systems,  and  reduction  of  hours  on  3 
or  8.  The  railways  do  not  like  to  oppose  the  organization  directly,  but  through 
the  road  masters  they  have  to  a  cer^iu  degree  done  so.  The  organization,  how- 
ever, is  doing  much  to  bring  closer  relations  between  the  road  masters,  section 
foremen,  and  ordinary  track  laborers.     ^01,  52,  54.) 

Mr.  Art  hi;  a  says  that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  in  the  organization  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  to  check  the  intozlcBtiou  and  vice 
which  were  then  prevalent  among  railway  employees.  In  this  the  organization 
has  been  very  successful.  Application  for  membership  is  carefully  investigated, 
and  a  man  must  be  of  good  character  to  secure  admission.  In  1  year  173  mem- 
bers were  expelled  for  intoxication.  The  result  of  tiiis  strict  system  has  been 
that  indulgence  in  intoiicating  liquors  is  now  rare  among  engineers.     (116,  117.) 

Mr.  Sakosnt  also  says  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  discountenanced 
by  the  railway  brotherhoods  in  every  way ,  as  well  aa  by  the  rules  of  many  rail- 
way companies.    It  has  greatly  decreased  in  recent  years.     (69.) 

4.  Inauratux  feataren  of  tyrotherhoods. — Mr.  Saboknt  testifies  that  railway 
brottierhoods  make  insurance  of  their  members  against  death  or  disability  an 
important  feature.  The  amount  of  insurance  ranges  from  $400  to  (5,000,  and  it 
is  mmished  on  a  mutual  assessment  plan  at  actual  cost.  The  various  brother- 
hoods have  already  paid  out  in  round  numbers  S20,0(X),000  for  benefits.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  is  furnishing  insurance  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  any  other  organization  whatever.  It  has  a  rigid  medical  examination. 
The  costof  an  insurance  of  tl.500  in  1808  was  only  {16  per  member.  The  reason  for 
this  low  cost  is  that  most  of  the  members  are  young  and  able-bodied,  since,  when 
they  become  older,  they  are  usually  promoted  to  be  engineers.  The  organization 
also  pays  benefits  for  various  disabilities  not  covered  by  the  other  railway  brother- 
hoods. Thus,  it  pays  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  for  blindness,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  consumption,  paralysis,  or  Bright's  disease.  In  the  local  lodges 
this  organization  also  provides  for  sick  benefits.  Railway  emuloyees  would  all 
prefer  insurance  in  the  brotherhoods  to  relief  funds  maintained  by  the  companies. 
(67.91,93.) 

There  is  also  established  near  Chicago  a  home  for  aged  railway  employees  which 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  l<Mges  of  the  various  railway 
brotherhoods.    It  now  contains  22  inmates.     (99.) 

The  insurance  sjrstem  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  estab- 
lished in  1867.  It  is  operated  on  the  assessment  plan,  and  policies  are  for  either 
$750,  $1,500,  $3,000  or  $4,500.  About  $8,000,000  has  been  paid  to  widows  and 
orphans.  The  local  lodges  often  have  assessments  and  benefits  for  sickness  or 
injury.  The  cost  of  insurance  in  the  general  organization  has  never  exceeded 
li  per  cent.  Men  are  paid  for  the  loss  of  a  hand,  foot,  or  eye  the  same  amount  as 
for  death.  The  insurance  department  is  incorporated  and  legally  separate  from 
the  brotherhood  itself.  This  was  found  necessary  to  comply  with  State  laws. 
(Aethcr,  117,  131, 136.) 

Mr.  Arnou>,  grand  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  favors  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  a  law  giving  to  all  labor  organizations  the  ri^ht  to  carry  on  insur- 
ance business  strictly  among  their  members,  withont  requiring  incorporation  or 
Ucense  from  any  State  except  the  State  where  the  headquarters  may  oe  located. 
(764.) 

9.  AUitvde  toward  Twnmembert. — According  to  Mr.  Moselet,  the  railway 
brotherhoods  show  no  antagonism  toward  railway  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
organizations.     (36.) 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  Mr.  Arteur,  does  not  attempt 
to  dictat«  to  employers  whom  they  shall  employ,  nor  does  it  put  any  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  nonunion  men.  It  relies  on  its  record  to  inflaence  men  to  join  the 
union.    (118.) 

B.  Rdatuma  to  empioyera  (see  also  as  to  i>ucrtmin(ifum  tn  etn^ilo^ment,  p.  131;  as 
UiWage  iontracta,'^.  13S). — Mr.  Arthub  declares  that  engineers  and  other  railway 
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employees  stand  in  special  need  of  organixatioii  for  mntiml  protection,  becaaee 
each  employee  ie  snbject  to  so  many  superior  officers  seirinx  in  different  capaci- 
ties. The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Englneere  has  establiBhed  committees  to 
present  grievances  to  employers  and  discuss  matters  with  them.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  dictate  whom  tne  railroads  shall  employ,  bnt  peeks  only  justice  for  its 
members.  The  principle  followed  has  nsnally  been  that  of  the  golden  mle,  and 
if  the  railway  managers  had  met  the  employees  in  the  same  spirit  there  wonld 
have  been  no  strikes  or  difflcnlties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rela^ons  between 
the  railways  and  the  men  have  nsnally  been  very  friendly.     (117, 118. 1S8.) 

Mr.  Sarqent  says  that  for  the  most  part  the  relation  between  tie  varions 
brotherhoods  and  their  employers  ie  a  pleasant  one.  The  witnesa  has  seldom 
found  officers  with  whom  he  could  not  negotiate  and  nsnally  reach  results  accept- 
able to  his  organization.  Some  railway  managers,  however,  consider  these  organi- 
BBtlODB  injnriooa  to  their  interest,  and  use  the  system  of  benefit  funds  and  other 
means  t«  hinder  men  from  joining  them.  In  some  cases,  too,  members,  especially 
leaders  in  the  organization,  are  discriminated  against  as  to  conditions  of  employ- 
ment or  promotion,  or  an  intimation  is  made  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  m 
such  a  way  that  violation  of  law  can  not  be  proved.     (87, 01.) 

Mr.  MosELEY  says  that  a  large  number  of  rulwaya  are  now  conforming  to  mies, 


of  entire  accord.    The  passage  of  t 
motedthis  harmony,     (86,37.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  new  T'ork  Central,  testifies  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  men.on  that  system  are  members  of  the  various  brotherhooos,  and  that  the 
railway  makes  no  opposition  to  ench  memberBhip.  The  witness  personally  in  his 
long  experience  has  had  little  difficulty  with  the  brotherhoods.  At  first  they 
were  inclined  to  abuse  their  new  iwwor  and  to  make  arbitrary  demands,  but  they 
have  become  more  reasonableandarenow  larj^ely  benevolent  associations.  They 
have  improved  both  the  morale  and  the  intelligence  of  the  men. 

The  New  York  Central  has  had  few  difficulties  with  strikes.  The  last  one  was 
several  years  ago,  and  was  due  to  the  demand  of  the  employees  in  the  yards  to  be 
allowed  practically  to  select  their  own  immediate  superiors.  In  this  case  the 
employees  were  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Callaway  also  refers  to  earlier  strikes  on  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pacific.     (_22i,  223.) 

Mr.  Inoali£,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Lonis,  says  that  he  himself  and  these  railways  generally 
are  in  favor  of  the  organization  of  their  employees,  and  that  contracts  are  made 
with  the  organizations.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  telegraph  operators  and 
confidential  employees  ought  not  to  belong  to  orRnnizations,  ana  that  it  is  desir- 
able, on  account  or  their  smaller  nnmber  and  the  variety  of  their  work,  to  deal 
with  them  individually.  These  railways  have  never  had  serious  difficulty  with 
strikes.     (39M 

While  Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  is  in  favor  of  ordinary  railway  brother- 


hoods and  organized  labor  generally,  he  thinks  that  the  temporary  organizatioi 
especially  of  railway  employees,  which  have  sometimes  been  made  through  tne 
inBuence  of  professional  agitators,  are  essentially  "labor  trusts."  They  are  irre- 
sponsible and  iinurious.  The  American  Railway  Union  was  a  type  of  these 
organizations.  The  Illinois  Central  does  not,  Mr.  Fish  thinks,  make  contracts 
directly  with  the  brotherhoods,  although  their  grievance  committees  are  dealt 
with  by  officers  of  the  railway.     (327,  328.) 

On  tne  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Cowen,  agreements  as  to  wages, 
etc,  are  made  with  committees  of  the  men  rather  than  of  the  brotherhoods.  But 
the  officers  of  the  railway  also  discuss  questions  regularly  with  the  brotherhoods. 
The  witness  thinks  that  the  brotherhoods  believe  that  they  have  been  fairly 
treated  by  the  railway.     (307.) 

Mr.  Spenceb,  of  the  Southern  Bailway,  believes  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
railway  employees  in  the  Southern  States  belong  to  the  brotherhoods.  His  own 
company  has  no  objection  to  theunions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  discusses 
onestionB  with  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  ^though  no  contracts  are  made  with 
tnem.  This  company  has  had  no  strikes  or  general  complaints.  Wages  have 
been  increased  during  the  past  year  or  two,  making  up  for  the  reduotions  which 
were  made  during  1892  and  1803.  The  question  of  this  increase  was  discnssed  in 
perfectly  good  temiier.     (266,  268. ) 

7.  Incorporation  of  trade  unions.— Mr.  Clark,  of  the  railway  conductors,  sees 
no  serions  objection  to  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  but  believes  that  it  will  be 
Bome  time  b^ore  it  will  meet  with  general  approval,    (116.) 
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member  of  the  organization  could  then  be  eoed  for  acts  of  the  organization.  The 
insarance  departments  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  are  incorporated,  beins 
legally  independent  of  the  brotherhooos  tbemselvefl.  The  ciutody  of  funds  of 
the  brotherhoods  is  protected  by  requiring  bonds  from  financial  and  oUier  offi- 
cers.    (136.) 

F.  BtrikM. — 1.  Strikes  generally. — Mr.  Saeoknt,  of  the  Locomotiye  Firemen,  says 
that  railway  etrihea  are  chiefly  due  to  difficulties  as  to  wages  or  to  resistance  to 
nnfair  conditions  of  employment.  They  are  resorted  to  only  when  all  other  means 
of  adjustment  have  failed.  They  have  been  highly  beneficial  in  their  results  to 
railway  employees.  The  railway  brotherhoods  are  strong  advocates  of  arbitra- 
tion.   (08.) 

Mr.  AitTHUB  says  an  authorized  strike  of  Locomotive  Engineers  requires  the 
approval  of  the  Grand  Chief  Engineer  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  Mr.  Arthur's 
policy  to  refuse  that  approval  nuless  the  cause  is  just.  The  eSect  of  the  organi- 
zation has  been  to  decrease  the  number  of  strikea.     (128.) 

Mr.  O'RouRKE,  Hwitchman,  of  Chicago,  hopes  that  the  time  has  come  when 
there  will  be  no  more  strikes.  He  considers  that  they  are  to  be  prevented  by 
closer  association  and  better  nndertitattding  between  employer  and  employee.     In 

eirticnlar  he  believes  tlwt  strikes  will  be  prevented,  and  the  interests  of  organized 
bor  will  be  furthered,  by  the  ezcluaion  of  agitators  from  labor  organizations 
(528.) 

Mr.  Sarqent  says  that  the  general  modem  doctrine  as  to  the  right  of  labor  to 
combine  or  strike  is  that  any  body  of  men  may  associate  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bettering  their  condition  in  any  way.  may  demand  wages  at  their  own 
rates,  and  choose  their  own  employers,  provided  a  like  liberty  is  accorded  to 
everyone  else.     (71.) 

Mr.  Stronq  says  that  the  em^oyees  of  the  railroads  are  nnder  no  obligation  to 
stay  at  their  work  a  moment.  The  railroads  exercise  the  right  to  discharge  men 
without  any  notice  whatever.  If  the  men  leave  without  notice  they  are  only  exer- 
cising the  same  right.  The  railroads  can  not  properly  construe  such  leaving  of 
employment  aa  an  offence,  comparable  With  drunkenness,  or  carelessness  in  the 
performance  of  duty.     (.'122.) 

Mr.  Walkbk,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Bailway,  declares  that  there  can  be  no  qnestiou  of  the  right  of  workmen  to  strike, 
bnt  that  the  moment  they  have  struck  they  cease  entirely  to  be  employees  and 
have  absolutely  no  claim  upon  the  property  of  their  former  employers.  They 
may  negotiate  for  reinstatement,  but  they  can  not  iustly  interfere  witn  the  opera- 
tion of  the  business  by  other  persons.  In  fact,  puolic  opinion  has  now  generally 
come  to  recognize  that  strikers  are  not  justified  in  employingviolent  measures  of 
any  sort,  ^e  witness,  however,  thinks  that  employees  are  jastiflod  in  forming 
a  combination  for  their  mutual  benefit.     (774.) 

2.  Boyco ((s.—Accoi-ding  to  Mr.  Arthur,  it  was  formerly  the  rule  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  that  where  a  duly  authorized  strike  was  made  on 
any  road  the  members  of  the  organization  on  other  roads  should  refuse  to  haul 
its  care.  Such  refusal  was  enjoined  in  the  case  of  the  Toledo.  Ann  Arbor  and 
North  Michigan  Railroad  strike,  and  the  order  was  upheld  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  This  rule  of  the  organization  has  accordiugly  been  abandoned. 
(120.  126.) 

a.  Sailroad  tirtke  of  18fi4.~MT.  Stronq,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  says 
that  the  strike  of  the  railroad  men  in  1804  was  brought  about  altogether  by  gen- 
erous sympathy  with  tlie  Pullman  men,  and  was  meant  to  induce  the  railrt^ds  to 
persuade  the  Pullman  Company  to  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its  employees. 
The  strikers  had  no  idea  of  tieing  up  the  traffic  of  Chicago,  at  least  for  more  than 
a  few  days.  The  destruction  of  property  which  actually  t«^k  place  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  according  to  Mr.  Strong.  He  says  that  the  Labor  Commis- 
sion reported,  after  careful  investigation,  that  the  railroads  lost  in  property, 
including  the  hire  of  3,000  deputy  marslials  and  other  incidental  expenses,  a  total 
of  ?68.'i,783.     (50fl.) 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  within  10  or  12  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  Poll- 
man  strike  there  were  1  ,S00  families  in  Pullman,  who  had  been  employees  of  the 
Pullman  Company  from  .5  to  20  years,  and  who  were  absolutely  destitute  of  the 
necessariesof  life,  depending  on  public  charity  for  support;  showing,  as  he  thinks, 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  accumulate  enough  out  of  the  pittance  they 
had  received  to  support  them  for  2  weeks.     (505.) 

Mr,  O'RouKKE.  switchman,  states  that  fully  «0  per  cent  of  the  switchmen  of 
Chicago  went  out  in  Uie  strike  of  1894.    Two-thirdsof  them,hebelieveB,arenow 
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at  work  in  Chicago  as  BWitehmen.  A  eraat  immber  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  A.  R.  U.  Mr.  O'RoTirke  consioera  to  have  been  professional  agit-ators, 
especially  in  Chicago.     (,')29.) 

0.  lajanatiinii  in  itiikM. — 1.  Intimidation  of  etnployee»,  etc. — Mr.  Mosbiay,  secre- 
tary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Gommisdon,  sabmitted  a  large  number  of 
abstracts  of  decisions  of  courts  in  wMch  injunctions  bad  been  issued  forbidding 
the  intimidation  of  pei«ona  seeking  employment  or  of  those  already  employed  to 
prevent  them  from  working;.  In  tlte  various  cases  the  methods  of  supposed  intimi- 
dation are  defined  and  enjoined  specifically;  ench  as  displaying  banners  before  'he 
premises  of  the  employer,  publishing  placards  and  other  statements  addressed  to 
employees,  uttering  menaces  and  threats,  including  even  mere  requests  not  to 
enter  upon  or  continue  work.  Thus  in  one  case  a  notice  to  a  foreman  of  the 
shops  of  a  railroad  requesting  him  to  stay  away  from  work  until  the  strike  was 
settled,  but  adding,  ''In  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an  intimidation,"  was 
still  held  to  be  a  threat.  Under  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  the  antitrust  act 
various  injunctions  to  prevent  interference  with  the  conduct  of  railways  by 
intimidation  or  threats  have  also  been  issned.   In  one  case,  however,  an  injunction  to 

Srevent  persecution  of  plaintiff's  company  by  strikes,  boycotts,  violence,  or  intiinl- 
ation  was  refused,  since  no  threat  to  do  any  unlawful  act  was  shown,  (tl-ll.) 
According  to  Mr.  SAROBNT.of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  on  tiial 
of  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  secure  the  release  of  Debs  et  al.,  the  court 
held  that  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  remove  any  obstructions  on  highways 
over  which  mails  must  be  carried,  to  supervise  interstate  commerce  so  as  to  pre- 
vent great  public  inconvenience,  and  to  enjoin  all  persons  from  interfering  with 
those  engaged  in  the  operation  of  roads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  or  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  carrying  United  States  mails.  A  violation  of  such  an 
injunction  may  be  punished  as  contempt,    158  U.  S.,  5ft4.     (73.) 

2.  Compidaory  perfurmanceof  service. — Mr.  Moselky  shows  ^so  that  in  various 
cases  injunctions  nave  been  issued  by  the  courts  to  compel  railway  employees  to 
perform  particular  services.  This  is  especially  common  in  the  case  of  railways 
under  receivership.     In  1893  Jndge  Jenkins,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court. 


enjoined  the  employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  about  !3, 000,  from  quit- 
'ing  the  service  of  the  receivers  with  the  object  of  crippling  tiie  property  or 
mbarrassing  its  operation.    The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  how- 


sr,  reversed  the  order  as  an  invasion  of  natural  liberty.  In  another  c 
Lennon  was  punished  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing  to  handle  cars  from  the 
Ann  Arbor  RaQway,  he  being  an  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  injunction  was  issued  withoiit  any 
hearing  of  the  railway  employees  and  in  the  officeof  the  railraad  itself.  (See  fuller 
account  of  these  cases  below.)  The  witness  advocates  a  bill  prohibiting  courts 
of  the  United  States  from  enforcing  specific  performance  of  contracts  for  personal 
service  by  injunctions.     (8,  13,  13.) 

3.  The  Northern  Pacific  ease.  ^9.^.— Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen, 
says  that  in  1894  Judge  Jenkins  issued  an  order  enjoining  the  employees  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  "  from  combining  and 
conspiring  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  the  service  of  said  receivers  with  the 
object  and  intent  of  crippling  the  property  in  their  custody  or  embarrassing  the 
operation  of  said  railroad,  and  from  so  quitting  the  service  of  said  receivers,  with 
or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the  property  or  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  operation 
of  said  railroad."  (60  Fed.  Rep.,  803.)  This  matter  was  afterwards  brought 
before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  it  was  held  that  it  would  be  an  invasion 
of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for  or  remain  in  the  perscoial 
service  of  another.  Thci  fact  that  employees  of  railroads  might  quit  under 
circumstancea  that  wonld  show  had  faith  or  disregard  of  contract  does  not,  the 
court  holds,  justify  a  departure  from  the  general  rule  that  equity  alone  will  not 
compel  the  affirmative  performance  of  simply  personal  services.  Since  these 
emiuoyees  had  entered  service  under  a  general  contract  which  did  not  limit  their 
right  to  qnit  the  service, it  would  not  be  illegal  or  criminal  for  them, bypeaceable 
cooperation,  perauasion,  and  conference,  to  assert  their  right  to  refuse  further 
service,  even  though  they  expected  that  their  quitting  simultaneously  without 
notice  wonld  temporarily  inconvenience  the  receivers  and  the  public.  Any  loss 
due  to  such  quitting  would  be  merely  incidental  to  the  situation  and  not  legally 
chargeable  upon  the  employees.  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  circumstances 
where  the  employees  could  be  held  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  in  conibiniug  to  wrong 
others  or  the  pnblic,  and  such  a  conspiracy  is  illegal,  even  though  no  act  be  per- 
formed towara  carrying  it  out.    Any  combination  which  had  for  its  object  to 
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with  their  poseesBion  or  nee,  or  emi)loying  force,  threats,  or  other  wrongful 
methods  against  the  i-eceivers  and  their  employees,  would  be  illegal  conepiracy. 
(See«3Fod.Eep.,B10.)     (65,66.73,74.) 

Sir.  Sargent  declares  that  there  had  been  no  intention  on  the  ^rt  of  the 
employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Btrike  previous  to  the  issuance  of 
the  injunction  by  Judge  Jenkins.  The  receivers  had  isened  a  new  and  lower 
schedule  of  wages,  in  violation  of  an  exieting  contract  with  the  orvaniaation  of 
the  employees.  While  the  representatives  of  the  men  were  consnlting  with  the 
company  the  injunction  restraining  them  from  ^nitting  service  was  issued.  Its 
ultimate  result  was  to  bring  about  a  general  atnke,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  organization  leaders,  there  might  have  been  a  rebel- 
lion among  the  men.  The  injunction  also  restrained  the  leaders  of  the  various 
brotherhoods  from  even  advising  or  counseling  with  the  employees  of  the  road. 
Thus  the  witness  was  served  with  such  an  injunction  at  his  office  in  Indiana.  (89.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  E^ineers,  confirms  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Sargent  regarding  the  causes  of  the  difficulty  and  the  nature  of  the  injunc- 
tion in  tnis  case.  He  and  others  in  the  office  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Bn^eera  at  Cleveland  were  enjoined  from  talking,  counseling,  conferring  oi 
advising  with  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  employed  on  the  Northern  Pacific. 
It  was,  of  course,  impoBsible  for  a  body  of  men  to  quit  employment  without  to 
some  extent  crippling  the  businesB,  as  the  injunction  undertook  to  restrain  the 
employees  from  doing.     (IIB.) 

In  18fl4  the  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  followed  the  example  of 
those  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  petitioning  for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
employees  from  striking  when  a  reduced  schedule  of  wages  should  be  put  in 
force.  This  injunction  was  granted  by  the  lower  court,  but  reversed  by  the 
higher  Federal  court.     (62  Fed.  Rep.,  7.)     (Sargent,  74.) 

4.  Toledo,  Ann  Arborand  North  Michigan  rase.— Mr. SkbOENT  BOyethatiji'lSiS, 
in  the  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad  Company  v. 
The  Penn^lvania  Company  et  al. ,  it  was  held  that  a  combination  to  induce  the 
officers  and  engineers  of  a  common  carrier  to  refuse  to  receive  ana  handle  inter- 
state freight  n'om  another  earner  is  a  criminal  offense,  and  that  the  carrier 
injured  has  a  cause  of  action  against  all  those  engaged  in  it.  An  injunction  may 
be  issued  to  restrain  the  chief  member  of  such  a  conspiracy  from  giving  such  an 
order,  or  to  compel  him  to  rescind  it.  An  injunction  may  also  he  issued  to  com- 
pel such  a  carrier  and  its  employees  to  haul  the  cars  of  the  other  company,  and 
this  is  binding  on  all  officers  and  employees  whether  they  bo  made  parties  or  not. 
Employees  can  evade  this  obligation  only  by  quitting  the  service  of  the  company. 
(64  red.  Rep..  730,  746.)     (72;  see  also  6S,  66.) 

Hr.  ARTHURsaya  that  the  strike  on  the  Ann  Arbor  road  was  caused  by  its  presi- 
dent breaking  a  contract  with  the  railway  brotherhoods  in  reducing  wages. 
Although  evidence  as  to  this  contract  was  produced  in  conrt,  the  judge  granted 
an  injunction  restraining  the  employees  of  other  railroads  from  refusing  to  haul 
cars  of  the  Ann  Arbor  road  in  through  traffic.  This  order  was  aostained  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  under  the  antitrust  law.  Owing  to  this  decision 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  has  abandoned  its  former  rule  for  boy- 
cotting traffic  from  roads  on  which  authorized  strikes  are  in  force.  In  addition 
to  this  injunction  the  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  were  enjoined  from  advising  or 
consnlting  with  their  men.     {119,  120.) 

8.  Recett'ers  protected  bj/  injunction.— Ht.  MOSELET  says  that  the  courts  have 
issned  numerous  injunctions  to  restrain  employees  from  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  railways  by  receivers.  Apparently  injunctions  are  issued  under 
these  circumstances  against  acts  which  would  not  be  restrained  if  the  railway 
were  not  under  receivership.  It  has  also  been  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  injunc- 
tion, (m  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  management,  or  cripple  the  property,  or 
intimidate  em^oyees  or  those  seeking  employment,  is  a  contempt  of  the  court 
appointing  the  receiver.  In  another  case  a  person  attempting  to  induce  men  to 
quit  work  for  a  receiver  was  arrested.  The  action  of  the  lower  court  in  the 
Northern  I^iflc  case,  however,  where  it  was  sought  to  enjoin  all  the  employees 
from  quitting  work,  was  overruled  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
(11,12.) 

Mr.  Sabqbnt,  as  illustrating  this  practice,  says  that  in  1885  the  Wabash  Railroad 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  chairman  of  a  committee  of  striking 
employees  sent  notice  to  the  foremen  of  the  various  shops  of  the  road  requesting 
them  to  stay  away  from  the  shop  until  the  strike  should  be  settled,  bnt  adding, 
"  In  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an  intimidation."  The  courts  held  that  this 
was  an  unlawful  interference  vrith  the  receiver's  management  and  a  contempt  of 
court.     (24  Fed.  Rep.,  SI?.)      In  another  case  in  1865  it  wu  held  that  the 
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employee  of  a  receiver  are  ^oiltv  of  contempt  of  conit  if  they  resort  to  threate 
orviolence.or  seek  to  overawe  otners  by  preconcerted  demonstratioiiBof  force.in 
order  to  induce  them  to  leave  employment  and  thns  hinder  the  operation  of  the 
road.  Where  a  party  of  men  comoine  to  do  an  nnlawfnl  thing,  and  one  of  them 
doea  an  act  whicn  the  others  do  not,  all  are  responsible  for  his  act.  {U.  S.  v. 
Kane  etftl.,  23  Fed.  Rep..  748.)     (71,73.) 

6.  Restrictuni  of  use  of  injunctions. — Mr.  Mobeley  declares  that  the  frequent  use 
of  injnnctionfl  is  eiasperating  to  the  wage-worker  and  is  tending  to  bring  the 
Federal  jndiciary  into  diarepute.  The  employees  are  not  given  a  fair  hearing,  but 
employers  seem  to  secnre  injunctions  for  toe  asking,  as  in  the  Lennon  case.  The 
wibiees  admits  the  duties  of  railwuy  employees  toward  the  public  as  a  third 
TATtr;  bat  he  believes  that  railway  employees  recognize  those  duties  and  nsnally 
fulfill  them, and  tiiat  they  should  have  accordingly  a  special  protection.     {IS,  13.) 

Profeasor  Johnson  Bays  that  railways  have  found  the  injaoction  an  important 
means  of  securing  their  ends  in  disputes  with  their  employees.  They  have  at 
times  taken  occasion  to  attach  maU  cais  to  as  many  trains  as  possible  for  the  sake 
of  the  protection  of  the  courts.  The  witness  believes  that  some  statutory  limit- 
ation will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  nse  of  the  injunction.     (53.) 

The  chief  ofBcers  of  the  leading  railway  orders,  in  a  joint  reply  to  a  schedule  of 
inquiries,  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  a  bill,  which  has  already  bei^n  introduced 
at  a  previous  session  of  Congress,  dividing  contempts  of  court  into  two  classes, 
those  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  those  not  conmiitted  in  its  pres- 
ence. The  latter,  which  are  called  indirect  contempts,  should  be  treated  by  differ- 
ent procedure  from  direct  contempts.  A  written  accusation  should  he  made  and 
the  accused  required  to  answer.  The  trial  should  proceed  upon  testimony  as  in 
criminal  cases;  the  accused  should  be  entitled  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses, 
and  the  court  should  have  the  option  of  summoning  a  jury.  Especially  should 
the  Jud^ent  be  subject  to  appeal  to  higher  courts.  The  text  of  the  proposed  law 
is  submitted  in  full.  The  witnesses  declare  that  the  criminal  laws  are  brought 
into  contempt  by  the  too  liberal  use  of  injunctions.  In  fact,  where  men  simply 
esercise  their  inalienable  right  to  cease  work,  and  where  they  pay  due  regard  to 
the  public  safety,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  injunction  of  the  Federal  courts  at 
all.    (761.762.) 

These  oQicerB  maintain  also  that  the  enjoining  of  men  from  taking  concerted 
action  in  leaving  the  employ  of  railways  or  from  using  proper  and  peaceable 
means  to  induce  others  to  do  so  is  unjust  and  should  l)e  prohuiited.  The  crimi- 
nal code  provides  proper  penalties  for  criminal  actions.     (6S,  66. ) 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  alsii  favors  the  bill 
providing  for  two  classes  of  contempt,  and  thinks  that  the  court  should  not  be 
given  the  right  to  imprison  for  contempt  coimnitted  without  the  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  courts.     (764.) 

Mr.  WibSON,of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  thinks  that  either  party 
in  an  injunction  case  should  have  the  right  to  have  disputed  questions  of  fact 
tried  by  jury:  but  otherwise  that  the  prouedore  of  injunction  should  not  be  done 
away.    (766.) 

Mr.  RoNEuns,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  declares  that  no  injunction  should  be 
tised  against  employees  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  answer.  Injunc- 
tions against  men  who  have  committed  no  actual  onense  and  do  not  contemplate 
doing  so  are  un-American.     (769.) 

Mr.  MuKPHY,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  declares  that  where  injunctions 
are  issued  in  connection  with  strikes  they  usually  forbid  acts  which  are  already 
ill^al  and  criminal  under  statutes,  and  that  they  are  accordingly  unnecessary. 
Moreover,  the  issue  of  such  injunctions  deprives  citizens  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  which  has  always  been  considered  absolutely  essential  to  securing  justice. 
The  judge  who  acts  in  an  injunction  case  must  decide  that  certain  acts  have  been 
committed,  a  question  whicn  projwrly  belongs  to  the  jury.  The  strict  laws  of 
evidence  which  would  be  applied  in  criminal  cases  do  not  necessarily  govern  the 
judge  in  a  case  for  contempt.  The  judge  is  biased  on  the  ground  that  his  author- 
ity has  been  disregarded.  The  witness  would  apparently  favor  the  prohibition  of 
injunotions  in  connection  with  strikes.     (770,  780. ) 

Mr.  WAI.KEB,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  sees  no  reason  for  Interfering  with  the  well-established  rules  of  equity 
concenung  injunctions.  There  may  he  errors  in  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts 
concerning  such  matters,  but  the  body  of  the  law  is  composed  ot  the  decisions  c^ 
the  courts  of  last  resort.     (772.) 

H.  Arbitration. — 1.  Qenerally.—Th.o  oflBcers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods, 
in  a  joint  statement,  declare  that  the  brotherhoods  are  strong  advocates  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration.     Their  experience  with  these  methods  has  been  satisfactory. 
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Compiilaory  arbitration  woald  involve  permanent  boards  and  would  take  away  the 
very  spirit  of  arbitration.  Two  cases  of  arbitration  under  tfab  Canadian  law  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  have  recently  been  settled  by  awu^  in  favor  of  the 


employees.     (68, 69,  B4, 85.)" 

Mr.  Arthur,  grand  chief  engineer,  says  t    .   , , 

Locomotive  Engineers  has  been  to  conciliate  employers,  sending  committees 


.  Arthur,  grand  chief  engineer,  says  the  policy  of  the  Brotherhood  of 


.]  discnsa  difQcultieB  with  them,  and  referring  unsettled  matters  to  the  chief 
officers  of  the  organization.     (125.) 

Mr.  Inqalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  nioral  enasion 
and  mediation  between  parties  in  labor  disputes  is  advantageous.  There  must 
be  consideration  on  both  eides.  The  railways  which  he  represents  would  not, 
however,  be  willing  to  arbitrate  the  question  of  an  increase  in  wages,  without 
some  limitation,  such  as  that  the  wages  should  not  exceed  those  of  rival  lines; 
they  could  not  afford  to  leave  the  finu  decision  to  anyone  but  their  own  directors. 
(S9I.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  does  not  think  that  arbi- 
tration of  tabor  disputes  on  railways  is  likely  to  be  of  great  imx>ortance.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  is  oat  of  the  question.  There  is  no  way  of  compelling  men  to 
continue  work  if  they  do  not  wish  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railways  will  not 
voluntarily  submit  disputes  involving  really  vital  matters  to  the  decision  of  out- 
side anthorities.  They  must  have  employees  who  will  carry  out  orders  and  obey 
instructions.  The  influence  of  a  change  of  even  10  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  wages 
upon  the  earnings  of  a  railway  company  is  so  great  that  Mr.  Callaway,  at  any 
rate,  would  bar^y  be  willing  to  submit  a  question  involving  such  an  increase  to 
arbitration.     {221,222.) 

Mr.  FiBH,  or  the  Illinois  Central,  thinks  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  railway  matters  is  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  effective  discipline 
over  the  men  If  authority  is  divided.  The  railways  are  held  reeponsible  to  the 
X>eople,  and  must  have  discipline.     (324.) 

2.  United  Slates  arbitration  act  of  IS9S.—'M.t.  Ekapf,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commiasion,  testinea  that  the  United  States  arbitration  act  of 
June,  1898,  has  as  yet  had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
concerning  railways.  The  act  providea  that  either  party  to  a  controversy  may 
apply  to  theCommiBaionerof  Laoorand  thechairmanof  thelnterstate  Commerce 
Conunissinn  to  act  as  mediators.  If  the  mediation  fail,  the  partiea.  if  they  agree 
to  arbitrate,  each  appoint  one  arbitrator,  and  a  third  is  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
only  one  instance  so  far  has  there  been  any  application  for  mediation.  This  caine 
from  the  side  of  the  employees,  and  there  appeared  to  bo  clearly  a  situation  within 
the  conteinplation  of  the  law.  The  officers  of  the  common  carriers,  however, 
declined  all  offers  of  conciliation  and  refnaed  to  arbitrate,  declaring  that  the  con- 
troversy related  only  to  wages,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  rate  of  wages  upon 
profits  was  so  great  that  they  conid  not  afford  to  submit  the  determination  to  any 
other  authority. 

Mr.  Enapp  is  of  the  opinion  that  resort  to  arbitration  must  necessarily  be 
voluntary,  and,  accordingly,  that  if  other  railroads  take  the  same  position  as  was 
taken  in  this  case,  law  can  accomplish  nothin^^.  He  thinks,  furtner,  that  if  the 
attempts  at  concil^tionb;^  the  (^inmiasioner  of  Labor  and  chairman  of  thelnter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  any  case  shall  prove  unsuccessful,  the  partiea  will 
not  be  willing  to  arbitrate,  since  the  decision  of  the  third  arbitrator  would  be 
likely  to  bo  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  ofHcera  just  named  who  appointed 

The  witness,  however,  is  able  to  suggest  no  auiendment  to  the  measure. 
(120-131.) 

Mr.  MosELET,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  the 
arbitration  act  enables  employees  and  employers  to  come  together  without  any 
surrender  of  ground.  The  Gtovemment  itself  steps  in  and  urges  arbitration, 
and  the  side  wliich  refuses  to  arbitrate  is  likely  to  receive  public  condemnation. 
The  relations  between  railways  and  their  employees  have  never  been  so  harmo- 
nious as  since  the  passage  of  this  law,  and  it  meets  the  approval  of  all  railway 
men.    (S7.) 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods  think  that  the  act  of 
Junel,  1808,  has  not  yet  been  given  a  fail- teat;  indeed,  there  has  been  no  occasion 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  proper  earnestness  be  shown  by  Government  officials, 
it  may  have  good  reaulta.    They  have  no  changes  to  sugg^.    (68,  69,  TS2.) 

Mr.  Wii£otf,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  however,  points  out 
that  the  act  does  not  apply  to  employees  eicept  those  engaged  in  the  operation  of 
trains.    Out  of  833,476  employees,  506,859  have  no  protection  under  the  law.    The 
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measore  shonld  be  extended  to  ibeai.  Horeaver,  the  witness  thinks  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ahoold  be  made  a  tribonal  before  which  all 
classes  of  railroad  employees  could  ^iresent  their  grievances.  It  should  be  the 
dat;  of  the  commiadon  to  take  testimony  and  make  a  pnblic  record  of  their 
opinion  as  to  the  jnatice  of  the  case.  Public  opinion  wonld  then  have  great 
InHaence  in  compelling  railways  to  accept  the  decision.     (766.  767. ) 

Mr.  BONEiitJS,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  favors  a  somewhat  similar  system  to 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson.     (770.) 

Mr.  AsTHUB.  thinks  it  is  jnst  to  compel  the  parties  to  arbitration,  especially  in 
the  case  of  railways,  to  abide  by  the  awards  of  the  arbitrators.  The  existing 
United  States  arbitration  act,  however,  is  of  great  advantage  without  the  com- 
— 'sory  clause,  since  public  opinion  will  be  a  powerful  influence  in  compelling 
h  Bides  to  accept  arbitration  when  either  asks  for  it,  and  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
However,  there  has  been  no  experience  on  the  part  of  the  liocoinotive 
neers  under  this  law.     (12S.) 

r.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  does  not  think  that  the  arbitration  act 
wilt  have  any  effect.  Railway  companies  will  not  permit  outside  authorities  to 
fix  wages,  especially  since  no  power  can  bind  the  employee  unlesa  practical  slavery 
be  introduced.    (309.) 

8.  Compujaor^  orbiiration. —Thechiefofflcersof  the  five  leading  brotherfaoodsof 
railway  employees  are  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration,  as  involving  involun- 
tary servitude.     (763.) 

Ur.  AaNOLD.  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  is  of  the 
same  opinion.     (764.) 

Mr.  MURPHY,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  compalsory  arbitration 
is  both  practicable  and  advantageous.  Corporations,  being  creatures  of  the  law, 
CBU  be  made  to  submit  to  any  condition  imposed  npon  them.  The  great  interest 
which  the  public  has  in  the  conduct  of  nJlways,  and  in  preserving  the  ^neral 
stability  of  business,  wonld  justify  any  interference  with  labor  disputes  in  this 
way.  JTSO.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  in  reply  to  a  schedule  of  inquiries  concerning  railway  labor,  submitted 
a  detailed  argument  against  compulsory  arbitration.  The  witness  recognizes  the 
right  of  laborers  to  strike  and  to  form  unions,  bat  he  declares  thai  during  strikes 
they  have  no  rights  whatever  as  regards  the  property  of  their  employers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  strike  is  ultimatoly  the  only  effective  way  of  settling  labor  dis- 
putes. Force,  not  in  the  sense  of  physical  force,  but  of  economic  ability  to  resist, 
nanst  be  ultimately  decisive. 

ArbitratioD  which  is  compulsory  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Arbitration  can 
only  mean  a  contract  to  submit  qneations  to  a  decision,  and  it  is  enforceable  as  a 
contract  and  not  otherwise.  Compulsory  arbitration  would  involve  the  right  of 
one  party  to  compel  another  to  appear  before  a  tribonal,  and  this  wonld  be  essen- 
tially a  judicial  proceeding.  Moreover,  there  are  some  things  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  can  not  be  armtrated.  Thus,  if  the  workmen  assert  a  claim  that  no 
one  shall  be  employed  who  does  not  belong  to  a  given  labor  anion,  the  employer 
having  ttie  tnherent  and  essential  right  to  employ  whom  he  will,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion for  arbitration.  A  merchant  would  be  jnetlfied  in  refusing  to  arbitrate  the 
price  of  his  goods. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  men  to  whom  qneations  concerning  labor  disputes  may 
be  prudently  sabmittod.  The  universal  tendency  of  arbitrators  is  to  split  the 
difference,  and  this  inevitably  gives  advantage  to  the  workmen,  especially  since 
the  pecuniary  risk  of  the  employer  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  laborer. 
Moreover,  armtratore  are  bound  by  no  rules  of  law,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  supposedly  weaker  party. 

Finally,  the  laborers  can  not  oe  efFectively  bonnd  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 
The  decision  may  be  binding  npon  the  labor  union,  but  the  union  can  not  control 
the  autions  of  its  members,  who  are  always  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  The  employer, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  bound. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Walker  thinks,  workingmen  are  not  anzions  to  submit 
questions  to  arbitration  until  they  have  found  tnat  they  are  unable  ti)  obtain 
tneir  demands  in  any  other  way.  They  seldom  think  of  arbitrating  until  a  strike 
has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  become  apparently  a  failure.  This  feeling  is  fostered 
by  tne  leaders  of  many  labor  anions,  who  find  their  chief  advantage  during  the 
period  of  the  strike.    (773-776.) 

L  AMidnU  and  htfoiiM.— 1.  Safety  aj^ianeea— United  State*  act  of  »d5.— Mr. 
UofiEUEY,  secretary  of  the  int«rBtete  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  by  this 
act  raUways  were  reqnii«d  within  6  years  to  equip  freight  trains  with  air  brakes 
and  train  lottkes  mmcient  to  enable  the  engineer  to  control  the  train  directly, 
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and  to  eqnip  all  cars  with  aatomatic  conplerB  and  with  hand  holds.  At  the  end 
of  thlB  time  eome  roads  had  almost  entirely  failed  to  comply  with  the  act,  and  aa 
those  which  had  done  so  were  by  the  law  practically  pimielied  b;  being  wohlbited 
from  haaling  the  cars  of  other  roads  not  so  equipped,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  extended  the  time  for  2  years,  to  jannary  1, 1900.  The  witness  does 
not  think  farther  extension  will  be  ashed  Cor  or  necessary.     (33.) 

Mr.  Ci^RK,  chief  of  the  railway  condnctors,  says  that  the  extension  of  time- 
for  5  years  asked  by  the  railroads  was  opposed  by  the  varion^  railwaybroUier- 
hoods,  and  they  sacceeded  in  haTing  the  time  reduced  to  3  years.  The  same 
t«etimony  is  given  by  Mr.  Akthdk,  who  adds  that  some  of  the  roads  had  been 

Ereventea  from  comjilying  with  the  law  by  the  depression  in  railway  bosinese, 
nt  that  others  had  aunply  neglected  to  do  so,  althoogh  their  earningB  were  ample. 
(115,126J 

The  omcers  of  all  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods  declare  that  they  think  the 
railways  are  doing  all  they  can  to  comply  with  the  law  concerning  safety  appli- 
ances, and  that  no  further  legislation  is  necessary.    (763,767.) 

Hr.  Enapf,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  testified  in 
October,  1899,  that  very  rapid  advance  was  being  made  by  railroads  in  eqaippiog 
their  cars  with  the  safety  appliances  required  by  law.  and  he  did  not  think  that 
there  would  be  an  application  for  extension  of  the  time  for  equipment  beyond 
Jannary  1,1900.     (ISl.) 

Several  railway  officers  testified  on  this  subject  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit  for  the  equipment  of  cars,  January  1,1900. 

Mr.  Callaway  said  that  the  New  York  Central  had  entirelv  and  promptly  com- 
plied with  the  reqoirements  of  the  act  of  ConRress  as  to  safety  appliances.  All 
its  cars  have  automatic  couplers  and  handholds  and  about  &  per  cent  of  the 
freight  cars  have  air  brakes.  There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  in  securing  suffi- 
ciently strong  couplers,  but  this  has  now  been  remedied.  During  the  pOTiod  of 
transition  there  has  been  no  marked  decrease  in  the  nnmber  of  accidents,  but 
when  all  cars  are  properly  equipped  the  witness  beeves  tbftt  there  will  be  decidedly 
fewer  casualties. 

The  New  York  Central  is  equipped  throughout  with  the  block-signal  system, 
which  gives  information  to  coming  trains  of  any  difficulty.  Stoves  have  been 
replaced  altogether  by  steam  heat,  but  the  witness  is  doubtful  whether  this 
decreases  risk  materially.  The  cars  of  this  road  are  lar^ly  lighted  by  Pintsch 
gas,  and  some  experiments  are  being  made  with  electric  lighting,  which  has  hitfa- 
erirO  scarcely  proved  satisfactory.  Tne  system  is  almost  altogether  double  tracked. 
(319,320.) 

Mr.  iNOALI^  said  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  IiOnis  railroads  expected  to  have  their  equipment  of  safety 
appliances  complete  by  January  1,1900.     (391.) 

Mr.  Spenceb,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  said  that  that  system  expected  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  concerning  safety  appliances  by  Jannary  1 ,  IBOO,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cars  being  already  equipped.  The  master  car  bnOders'  vertical 
car  coupler  is  used.     (868.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  stated  in  October,  1899,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cars  of  that  company  had  been  equipped  with  air  brakes  and 
automatic  couplers.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  cars  are  not  worth  the  expense 
of  putting  on  these  appliances.  They  will  be  used  in  local  traffic  and  will  grad- 
nally  go  out  of  service  altogether.  The  reason  why  the  process  of  equipping  cars 
has  Deen  necessarily  slow  is  that  no  large  proportion  of  cars  could  be  taken  out 
of  service  without  interfering  with  the  businese  of  the  country.  The  new  equip- 
ments have  been  put  on  chiefly  at  times  when  the  care  were  taken  into  the  shops 
for  repairs  and  reconstruction.     (308. ) 

Mr.  MosELEY  states  that  there  was  a  great  dispute  among  railway  men  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  vertical-plane  coupler,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
master  car  builders,  and  the  link-and-pin  coupler,  similar  in  form  to  the  old  nand 
couplers.  The  former  was  finally  generally  approved.  Its  special  advantage  is 
that  it  holds  the  cars  closely  together,  preventmg  slack.  This  coupler  was  free 
from  patents.  The  act  likewise  required  that  the  drawbars  of  cars  shonld  be  of 
a  standard  type.  This  was  fixed  by  the  American  Railway  Association  at  not  less 
than  311  nor  more  than  341  inches,  and  railways  have  generally  complied.     (33.) 

Mr.  Saroent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  the  cost  of  air  brakes  is 
I39.7S  per  set.  If  they  are  applied  to  cars  having  substantial  foundation  brake 
gear,  the  cost  of  putting  on  the  brakes  should  not  exceed  |S;  if  new  foundations 
and  brake  gear  are  necessary,  about  $30. 

The  cost  of  tiutting  automatic  couplers  on  new  cars  should  not  exceed  from  $13 
to  $30.    On  old  care  thoTo  may  be  added  expense  for  strengthening  the  draft  tim- 
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bers,  etc.,  bnt  this  expense  would  be  necessary  in  anif  case,  since  old  cars  of  tight 
capacity  are  nnfit  for  use  alou^  with  modem  heavy  cars  and  engines.    At  any  rate 

1. y  nsed  are  new,  since  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  increase 

Bcent  y  """  *"  ' 

mplers 

--- „  Dnntof        ^  .        . 

killed  and  half  as  many  injored  in  18ff7  as  in  1893.  The  number  killed  was  I,l)e7 
less.  The  change  has  also  resulted  in  snvinK  loss  of  links  and  the  breakages  in 
the  old  style  of  coupler,  involving  cunaiderable  exi>ense.  The  requirement  as  to 
air  brakes  was  necessary  especially  to  prevent  the  rear-end  collisions  which  were 
formerly  frequent.  It  is  proving  an  economy  to  railways.  Trains  can  make 
mnch  faster  time,  because  they  need  not  take  so  long  to  slow  down,  and  the 
capacity  of  cars  can  be  increased.  Where  an  employee  formerly  handled  200  tons 
of  train  load  he  can  now  handle  600  or  800.     (82-34.) 

Hr.  Kmapp  says  that  the  effect  of  the  change  already  seems  to  be  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  casualties  to  the  employees.  At  the  same  time,  on  account  of 
differences  in  the  ei^aipment  on  different  cars,  imperfect  appliances,  and  lack  of 
experience,  there  might  be  expected  to  be  numerous  accidents  during  the  period 
of  transition,  so  that  the  full  effect  can  not  be  judged.     (181.) 

Mr.  Spencer  esi)ects  that  casualties  will  be  considerably  diminished  by  these 
appliances,  ^though  the  resnlts  of  individual  carelessness  can  not  be  elimmated. 
He  does  not  think  that  the  amount  of  labor  required  on  trains  will  be  reduced  by 
them.  The  use  of  air  brakes  on  passenger  trams  has  not  lessened  the  number  of 
employees.  The  work  of  operating  trains  is  actually  becoming  more  complicated. 
Nevertheless,  these  devices  help  in  securing  efficiency  and  apparently  reduce  the 
relative  demand  for  labor,  although  not  causing  absolnte  reduction  m  numbers. 
(288,269.) 

Mr.  Inoa.1.1^  thinks  the  law  of  1803  was  a  wise  one.  The  real  t«st  of  its 
efficiency  in  preventing  casualties  will  be  made  after  January  1.  The  railways 
which  are  fully  equipped  will  then  refuse  to  exchange  cars  with  those  which 
are  not.     (391.) 

Hr.  COWBN  says  that  although  the  nse  of  these  appliances  probably  adds  con- 
raderabty  to  the  safety  of  the  employees  there  are  some  new  dangers  connected 
witii  tiiem,  snch  as  from  the  necessity  of  getting  under  the  cars  to  fix  the  pipes 
on  the  air  brakes.     (806. ) 

Mr.  Sticknby  ,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  thinks  that  the 
use  of  safety  appliances  will  probably  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  and  result 
in  a  considerable  saving  to  the  railroads.  He  does  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
mnch  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  up  to  the  present  time,  but  that  was 
perhaps  not  to  be  expected.     (4")5. ) 

8.  Proposed  State  law  as  to  safely  appliances.— Mr.  Mosei^y  favors  the  enact- 
ment of  uniform  laws  by  the  separate  States  requinng  railways  lying  wholly 
within  a  State  to  equip  their  engines  with  power  driving-wheel  brakes  and  their 
cars  with  train  brakes,  automatic  couplers  and  drawbars  of  standard  height,  and 
hand  holds,  as  welt  as  to  block  all  frogs,  switches,  guard  raOs,  etc.,  to  prevent 
the  catching  of  feet.  This  bill,  which  is  submitted  in  full,  is  similar  to  the  exist- 
ing United  States  act  requiring  safety  appliances  on  interstate  railways.     (39.) 

Mr.  Sargent  advocates  the  law  proptwed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, for  enactment  by  separate  States,  requiring  the  nse  of  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brakes.  There  are  many  roads  lying  wholly  within  single  States 
which  yet  haul  cars  in  interstate  traffic,  and  employees  on  these  should  be  pro- 
tected.    (98.) 

4.  Blocking  offrops. — Mr.  Moseley  declares  that  men  have  been  killed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  recently  for  lack  of  proper  blocking  of  switt^h  frogs.  He 
accordingly  recommends  a  bill  for  requiring  them  to  be  proi)erly  blocked  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     (38.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  proposed  law  requiring  the  blocking  of  frogs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  etc.,  is  of  less  importance  than  it  would 
have  been  tiefore  the  introduction  of  automatic  couplers.  These  obviate  the  neces- 
aity  for  going  between  cars,  and  it  was  principally  while  doing  so  under  the  old 
system  tnat  accidents  from  catching  the  feet  in  frogs  occurred.     (115.) 

5.  Beport  of  accidents.— i/lr.  Moseley  favors  a  requirement  that  in  case  of 
accident  reaufting  in  killing  or  injuring  employees  or  otnera  railways  should  notify 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  once,  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate as  to  the  cause.  Railways  should  also  report  accidents,  with  their  causes 
and  results,  each  month  instead  of  annually,  as  at  present.  None  of  these  reports 
^ould  be  made  the  basis  for  damage  suits.  The  witness  submitted  the  form  of 
a  hill  for  this  purpose.    (37, 8"  ' 
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TtuH  meaeare  k  alno  commended  bj  the  officers  of  the  5  great  railway  brother- 
hoods in  their  joint  reply  te  the  Hchednle  of  inquiries  aa  to  railway  labor.     (763.)  ' 

Mr.  Sargent  also  advocates  this  proposal.     (93.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  tiie  Railway  Condactore,  declares  that  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
ways and  the  welfare  of  railway  employees  are  matters  of  general  pnblic  interest. 
The  presentation  of  statisticB  concemiDg  accidente  ia  of  great  importance.  Sncfa 
statistics  had  much  influence  in  secnring  the  passage  of  the  act  requiring  the  use 
of  antomatic  couplers  and  brakes,  and  more  detailed  information  than  is  now 
received  would  be  of  material  value.     (114.) 

Mr.  Sticknby,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  does  not 
believe  that  a  requirement  that  the  rHilroadH  shonldreportthe  details  of  accidents 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  Recure  very  much  definite  infor- 
mation. Railway  companies  themselves  try  to  dit^cover  the  causes  of  accidents, 
but  in  some  ca-ses  reach  only  iadeflnite  results.  Still  such  a  requirement  would 
not  work  any  particular  hwdship  to  the  railroads.     (456.) 

6.  Contribution  by  railways  to  injured  pcrsont. — Professor  JOHNSON  says  that, 
aside  from  benefit  funds  maintained  by  certain  railway  companies,  it  is  quite  a 
common  practice  for  these  and  other  roads  to  contribute  to  injured  employees  or 
to  Uie  families  of  those  who  are  killed.  Moreover,  those  who  are  injured  so  aa  to 
be  unable  to  perform  hard  labor  are  often  given  some  subordinate  position,  such 
as  that  of  watchman.     (SB.) 

AccordingtoMr.  CAI.I.AWAY,  it  ia  the  practice  of  the  New  York  Central  to  allow 
persons  injured  half  pay  during  the  time  of  disability,  or,  in  case  of  permanent 
incapacity,  to  provide  tnem,  if  possible,  with  some  light  employment  at  a  gate  or 
signal  tower,  or  in  some  such  place.  Similar  arrangementa  are  made  for  the 
benefit  of  older  men.  The  company  has  noregularpension  system,  but  frequently 
does  grant  pensioDH  to  individuals  at  various  rates.  The  railroad  has  no  hospitals 
of  its  own,  but  these  are  scarcely  necessary,  as  it  has  arrangements  with  private 
hospitals  at  various  points.  The  men  largely  belong  to  associations  for  mutual 
relief,  and  many  also  insure  with  accident  insurance  companies.     (218,319.) 

7.  Hospital  associations. — Mr.  Saroent  says  that  these  are  maintained  by  vari- 
ous railways,  and  where  honestly  conducted  are  of  great  benefit.  Thus  the  Sonth- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  collects  50  cents  per  month  from  firemen  and  a  proportionate 
sum  from  all  other  employees,  including  the  president  and  managers,  and  the 
hospital  facilities  furnished  are  very  acceptable  to  the  employees.  The  funds 
thus  accumulated  may  become  very  large.  Recently  the  Union  Pacific  hospital 
department  was  investigated  in  the  courts,  and  it  was  found  that  the  fands  had 
been  mismanaged  and  divert^  from  their  purpose,     (93.) 

The  Cheitapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  recently  established  a  hospital  which 
cost  the  railway  $75,000,  and  which,  Mr.  Inoalus  declares,  is  very  complete.  It  is 
supported  by  aasessment  upon  all  employees  who  care  to  have  the  privilege  of  its 
use.  Even  the  officers  are  nominally  assessed,  although  Mr.  Ingalls  has  com- 
muted his  own  payment.  The  railway  is  also  hoping  to  ^tablisb  a  pension  ayatem 
for  disabled  or  superannuated  employees.     (280,  300.) 

J.  liaMlitj  of  railwiiji  ftjr  lnjnriei  to  «mploy«e«. — 1,  Assumption  of  risk  by  em- 
ployees.— Mr.  Sarqbnt,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  submitted  a  paper  summariz- 
ing the  common-law  doctrines  as  to  employers'  liability. 

Where  an  employment  is  accom|ianii«  with  risk,  of  which  those  who  enter  it 
have  or  are  presumed,  to  have  notice,  they  can  not,  if  they  are  injured  by  eicpo- 
sure  to  such  risks,  recover  from  the  employer.  By  contract  to  perform  haatrdons 
dntiesthe  employee  assumes  such  risks  as  are  incident  to  their  discharge,  includ- 
ing such  as  arise  during  the  course  of  employment,  if  he  had  or  was  bound  to 
have  knowledge  thereof.  He  does  not,  however,  assume  the  risk  of  danger 
arising  from  unsafe  or  defective  methods,  machinery,  or  other instmnientalities, 
nnleaa  be  has  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge  or  notice  thereof;  and  the 
burden  of  proof  that  an  injured  employee  had  auch  Tcnowledge  or  notice  of  the 
defect  or  obstruction  causing  the  injury  ia  upon  the  employer.    (J5.) 

a.  Who  can  avefor  injury. — All  of  the  States  and  Territories  within  the  United 
States  have  a  statute  giving  the  right  to  the  person  injured  to  bring  suit  for  dam- 
ages, and  in  case  the  injury  is  fatal,  then  the  statute  provides  either  that  the  widow 
or  heirs  of  the  decedent,  or  the  representativea  of  the  decedent  (hia  executors 
or  administrators) ,  shall  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  to  derive  benefit  from  any 
recovery  that  maybe  had.     (Sarqent,75,) 

3.  Defective  apvliancen  and  ruie*.— An  employer  is  liable  in  damages  to  bis 
employee  where  the  employee,  free  from  negligence,  sustains  an  injury  through 
the  employer's  negligence.  Such  negligence  may  consist  in  the  doing  of  some- 
thing by  me  employer  which,  in  the  eiercise  of  ordinary  care  and  jtrudence,  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  or  in  the  omission  of  any  duty  or  precaution  which  a 
prudent,  carefnl  man  would  or  onght  to  have  taken. 
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It  1h  the  datjr  of  the  master  to  fmulBh  his  servant  with  encli  sppliancefi,  tools, 
andmachinerfOsareBQited  fa>  bis  employment  and  may  be  used  with  safet]';  and 
he  is  reeponBible  for  all  defects  which  he  should  or  could  have  known,  but  failed 
throngh  negligence  to  learn  of,  or  which,  having^  leamod  of,  he  failed  to  remedy. 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injnriee  occasioned  by  its  negligenue  in  Mling 
to  keep  its  track  or  roadbed  or  other  BniroundinKH  under  its  control  in  proper 
condition;  however,  its  duty  is  only  t«  use  reasonable  care. 

Ehnployers  are  not  reqnired  to  fnmiBh  the  best  and  latest  improved  machinery, 
but  only  such  as  is  reasonably  safe  and  suitable. 

A  master  who  seta  a  servant  to  work  in  a  place  of  danger  withont  giving  him 
such  warnings  and  instructions  as  the  youthfulness,  inexperience,  orlacR  of  capac- 
ity of  the  servant  reasonably  reqaiTea,iB  guilty  of  negligence  and  liable  to  the 
servant  for  any  injury  arising  therefrom. 

It  is  the  duty  of  emnloyers  to  make  such  r^jfulations  for  their  employees  as 
will  give  Oiem  reasonable  protection;  and  employees  are  bound  to  obey  all  lawful 
and  reasonable  commands  ot  their  employers,  ajid  an  injury  resulting  to  the 
employee  wbUe  disobeying  rules  would  not  entitle  htm  to  recover  damages. 
(SAROEirT,T4.) 


liable  forinjuiy  to  his  servants  resulting  from  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances 
of  which  he  might  have  known  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care.  But  it  is  ordi- 
narily held  not  necessary  that  he  fumiBh  the  verybest  appliances  known,  and  the 
continued  use  of  an  appliance  which  has  long  been  used  safely  docs  not  imply 
negligence.  The  tendency  is  in  the  State  courts  toward  greater  liberality  toward 
the  emploj[ee.  In  the  Greenlee  case  in  North  Carolina,  May,  1S98,  it  wbh  held 
that  the  railroad  wa»  liable  becanse  it  did  not  use  safety  appliances  which  expe- 
rience had  shown  to  be  best.  In  another  case  in  the  same  State  this  doctrine  was 
reaffirmed  as  being  as  old  as  the  law  itself:  "  When  safer  appliances  have  been 
invented  and  have  come  into  general  use,  it  is  negligence  per  se  for  the  master  to 
expose  his  servant  to  the  hazard  of  life  or  limb  from  antiquated  appliances 
which  have  been  generally  discarded  by  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  other 
employers."    Economy  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  is  not  to  bo 
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doctrine  as  to  the  liability  of  employer  for  injuries  to  employees  through  the  acts 
of  fellow-servants  as  follows:  Where  a  master  uses  due  diligence  in  selecting 
competent,  tmsty  servants,  and  furnishes  them  with  suitable  means  to  i)erform 
the  services  in  wnich  they  are  employed,  the  master  is  not  answerable  to  one  of 
them  for  an  injury  received  through  carelessness  and  negligence  of  another  while 
both  are  engaged  m  the  service. 

All  who  serve  the  same  master,  work  under  the  same  control,  derive  authority 
and  receive  compensation  from  the  same  common  sooice,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
same  general  businese.  though  it  may  be  in  different  grades  or  departments  of  it, 
are  fwlow-servants  who  take  the  risk  of  each  other's  negligence.     ^75.) 

Mr.  MosELET.  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that 
most  cases  where  persons  are  injured  through  the  acta  of  coemployees  or  fellow- 
aervants  in  the  nnit«d  States  are  decided  under  the  common-law  doctrine,  not  being 
r^ulated  by  special  statute.  That  doctrine  relieves  the  employer  from  liabilityln 
case  he  has  used  reasonable  care  in  selecting  his  Bervants.  The  only  question,  there- 
fore, is  the  correct  definition  of  fellow-servants.  As  to  this  point,  the  numerous 
cases  cited  by  the  witness  show  marked  divergences,  but  the  greaternnmber  appear 
to  consider  all  employees  of  the  same  master  or  company,  whether  they  have  power 
of  direction  or  not,  as  fellow-servants.  Thus  it  is  held  that  the  servant  causing 
and  the  servant  sustaining  the  injury  need  not  be  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
work,  and  one  may  be  the  superior  of  the  other.  Thus  on  buildings  and  in  cases 
of  labi^ers  working  by  gangs  generally,  one  having  direction  as  a  boss  is  stiU 
r^^ded  as  a  fellow-servant.  But  in  lUinois,  where  their  employment  does  not 
reqidre  cooperation  and  result  in  mutual  contact  such  that  each  might  influence 
the  other  toward  safety  or  caution,  servants  of  the  same  employer  are  not  fellow- 
servants;  habitual  association  is  necesssry.  In  regard  to  railways  specifically, 
many  decisions  hold  that  trainmen  are  all  fellow-servants  of  one  another  and  also 
of  trackmen,  employees  in  shops,  telegraph  operators,  switchmen,  etc.  There 
are,  however,  numerous  confliclang  decisions;  for  example,  condnctors  and  enn- 
neersare  held  the  superiors  of  brakemen.  as  vice-principals.  lu  Onlf,  C.  &  S.  F. 
Ry.  Co.  V.  Warner,  the  court  defines  fellow-servants  to  be  those  engaged  in  a 
common  service,  in  the  same  grade  of  employment,  working  together  at  tne  same 
time  and  place,  aad  working  to  a  common  purpose. 
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The  doctrine  of  fellow-Bervanta  has  been  abn^^atedas  regards  railway  employees 
by  t]ie  Btatates  of  several  States,  notably  Texas,  where  the  act  has  been  held  oo&- 

satntional. 

Uniformity  in  the  law  is  very  desirable  and  should  be  secured  bv  a  Federal 
statute.  .Mr.  Thomas  Q.  Shearman  especially  tirgea  that  under  mooem  condi- 
tions tjie  liability  of  common  carriers  should  be  extended  rather  than,  as  conrt 
decisioaB  often  tend  to  do,  restricted.     (3I-2fi,  26). 

Mr.  WiLSOS,  of  the  Bailway  Trackmen,  declares  that  the  fellow-servant  doc- 
trine in  many  Statee  ie  bo  interpreted  aa  to  work  great  injustice  to  railway 
employees,  especially  trackmen.  The  laws  and  conrt  decisions  vary  greatly  in 
different  States.     (58,64.) 

Mr.  CowBN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  sa^s  that  the  attitnde  of  the 
courts  and  of  the  statutes  regarding;  the  liability  of  railroads  for  the  acts  of  fel- 
low-servants differs  considerably  in  different  States.  There  woold  be  some 
advantage  in  a  nnifona  role.  In  Ohio,  without  statute,  the  coorte  have  been 
inclined  to  consider  many  railway  employees  as  being  superior  officers  for  whose 
acts  the  company  is  Uable.     (304.) 

According  to  Mr.  Inoalis,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  attitnde 
of  conrtB  and  juries  toward  the  railways  in  suits  for  damans  for  personal  injury, 
both  to  employees  and  others, is  different  in  almost  every  State.  In  Kentucky  his 
railway  hais  never,  except  during  the  post  year  or  two,  had  fair  treatment.  In 
most  States  the  attitude  toward  railways  is  much  better  now  than  10  or  30  years 
ago.  As  a  railway  manager  Mr.  lugalls  would  like  to  have  the  liability  for  in  jury 
Umited,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  mistake  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public. 
(389.) 

6.  Proposed  extension  of  Hability.—'iST.  Saroent  sa^s  that  laws  modifying  the 
doctrine  as  to  fellow-servants,  so  as  to  extend  the  liability  of  railway  companies, 
have  been  passed  in  Texas,  Missouri,  WiBcousin,  Florida.  Gteorgia,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Ohio,  and  other  States.  The  effect  of  the 
law  has  been  or  will  be,  the  witness  hopes,  to  induce  employers  to  be  more  careful 
in  selecting  men,  and  to  make  the  men  more  careful  of  tneir  fellow-employeee. 
Railway  employees  would  prefer  to  prevent  accident  rather  than  to  secure 
indemnity. 

Since  men  have  no  choice  as  to  who  shall  be  their  fellow-employees,  and  often 
know  nothing  abont  their  character,  the  company  should  be  responsible  for  their 
acts.  The  courts  and  laws  regularly  free  railways  from  liability  where  injury  is 
due  simply  to  natural  risks  or  to  contribntory  negligence  by  the  person  injured. 
Where  the  railways  fail  to  furnish  proper  appliances  liability  should  attach  to 
tiiem  for  accidenta.     (66,89.) 

Mr.  Oi^RK,  of  the  railway  conductors,  thinks  full  liability  should  attach  to 
railway  companies  for  injuries  in  any  way  due  to  improper  equipment  of  roadbed 
or  to  acts  of  fellow-employees.  Railway  men  have  no  choice  as  to  those  with 
whom  they  work,  and  should  not  suffer  for  their  incompetonce  or  n^ligeuce. 
(115.) 

Mr.  MosELBY  ia  scarcely  in  favor  of  the  proposal  to  make  the  employer  liable  for 
all  injuries  or  deaths,  however  cansed,  and  even  though  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
em.pIoyee  himself.  Men  shonld  understand  that  they  owe  care  and  caution  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  their  employers.  But  employers  should  beheld  respon- 
sible for  using  unsafe  appliances,  or  employing  incompetent  men  to  manage  or 
direct.  In  the  case  of  railways,  trackmen  and  laborers,  at  any  rate,  should  not  be 
held  fellow-servants  of  trainmen.     (33.) 

WhUe  Mr.  Moseley  would  not  favor  action  by  Congrras  without  the  fullest 
investigation,  he  believes  that  a  national  law  defining  the  liability  of  railways  for 
injury  to  their  employees  would  bo  desirable.  Railway  men  are  engaged  in  a 
semipublic  employment.  The  courtB  hold  nearly  all  railways  to  be  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  so  that  the  Federal  courts  are  those  in  which  damage  suits 
are  usually  tried.  Eiiperienco  shows  that  the  decisions  of  these  courts  are  very 
conflicting  and  even  unjust,  and  unless  Congress  deals  with  the  subject  this  judge- 
made  law  will  continue  largely  to  govern  these  cases.  The  following  bill  has  been 
drafted  for  thispuriKwe  (31,  4o,) 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  siiall  be  held  to 
apply  only  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstete  and  forei^  commerce  and 
to  their  emrioyees  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  common  earners  as  such. 

' '  Skc.  2.  That  where,  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  personal  injury  is  caused 
to  an  employee  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the 
employee's  employer,  the  employee,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  his  representatives, 
Bhall  have  the  same  rights  to  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as 
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if  the  emjAojoo  had  not  been  an  emploTee  of,  nor  in  the  service  of,  the  employer, 
nor  engaged  in  his  work ;  Provided,  That  an  employee  or  his  repreaentativee  uiall 
not  be  entitled  nnder  tbis  act  to  any  risht  of  compensation  or  remedy  against  the 
employee's  Moployer  in  any  case  where  i&ie  employee  knew  of  the  negligence  which 
canaed  his  injury  and  faOed,  withont  reasonable  ezcnse,  to  give  or  cause  to  be 
given  within  a  reasonable  time  information  thereof  to  his  employer,  or  to  some 
person  snperior  to  himself  in  the  serrice  of  hie  employer;  bat  nothing  contained 
bi  this  proTiso  shall  apply  to  any  case  where  snch  employee  is  ininred  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  and  bo  forth, 
approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

"Skj.  B.  That  a  contract  whereby  an  emplovee  relinqoiflliefl  any  right  under 
this  act  shall  not,  if  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right,  constitute  a  defense  to 
any  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  under  this  act." 

The  cliief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  orders  also  favor  the  passage  of  the 
above  biU.  (762.)  Ux.  Akhold,  secretai^  and  treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  takes  the  same  position.  (704.)  Sodoa]soMr.  Wixaon,  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen,  and  Mr.  RoNEMUS,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Carmen.  The  latter  declares  that  the  effect  of  aai;h  a  measnre  would 
be  to  force  employers  toexercise  the  greatest  care  in  selecting  fit  men.    (766,789.) 

Ur.  MuRPHT,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  a  aniform  law  making 
all  common  carriers  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  would  not  bo 
unjust  to  the  employer,  since  he  selects  and  directs  each  employee,  while  the 
employee  has  no  choice  as  to  his  fellow-serrants.     n^. ) 

Mr,  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  railways 
would  not  object  especially  to  being  made  liable  for  injuries  to  employees  through 
negligence  of  their  fellow-Beryants,  provided  a  similar  liability  were  imposed 
upon  other  classes  of  employers,  and  provided  a  reasonable  limit  of  liability  were 
filed.  As  the  law  now  stands ,j)ersons  injured  often  recover  damages  through 
the  sympathy  of  juries,  and  freoaently  to  excessive  amounts.     (222,  333.) 

6.  l7ni/07-mi(j/ 0^  dfciiiion*.— Mr.  MOBELEY  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railway  Company  i-.  Baugh  the  railway  company  claimed  citizen- 
ship in  Maryland  by  virtue  of  its  incorporation  in  that  State,  and  hence  obtained 
a  removal  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  from  the  State  courts  of  Ohio, 
where  the  accident  occurred.  By  section  T21  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  ttie  laws  of 
the  several  States  must  be  re^rded  as  rules  of  decision  at  aomnion  law  in  the 
tjoited  States  courts,  unless  a  Federal  law  provides  otherwise.  The  lower  courts 
in  this  case  followed  the  rule  of  law  in  Ohio  as  settled  by  the  State  courts,  in  the 
absence  of  statate,  and  granted  damages  for  the  injury.  This  was  overruled  by 
Uie  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  there  is  no  common  law  for  the  Federtu 
courts,  bat  that  there  is  a  "genertdlaw"  to  be  settled  by  the  United  Statesconrts, 
wiUi  no  obligation  to  follow  the  decision  of  State  conrts.  Justice  Field  dissented 
vigorously  from  this  decision.  He  declares  that  the  court  hod  previously,  in 
'^leaton  v.  Pet«rB,held  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  "  general  law  "  of  the 
conntry.  The  justice  of  the  claim  by  which  a  corporation,  by^  a  mere  fiction  as 
to  its  dtizenship,  removes  a  case  to  the  Fediral  court  is  also  depied.  The  witness 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  had  the  employee  been  injured  on  a  railroad  paral- 
leling the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  but  owned  by  an  Ohio  corporation,  he  would  have 
obtamed  damages.  A  foreign  corporation,  simply  by  being  such,  escapes  the 
obligation  of  the  Ohio  common  law.  Several  Federal  judges  have  oEBcially  referred 
to  the  decision  as  being  against  the  trend  of  former  cases.  The  decisions  of  Federal 
conrts  themselves  have  been  very  confiicting,  and  this  last  decision  makes  more 
conspicoons  the  need  for  a  uniform  definition  of  liability  by  Federal  statate. 
(29,80,40,41.) 

Id  the  absence  of  such  a  uniform  Federal  statute  Mr.  Moaeley  thinlcs  that  advan- 
tage would  come  from  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  the  following: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houge  of  Eejtresentaiiveii  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Cortgrena  assembled,  Tiiat  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  the  several  States  shall,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  otherwise  require  or  provide,  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision 
in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  snch 
decisions  apply,  and  no  distinction  in  this  regard  shall  be  made  between  cases 
involving  quesl3ons  of  general  and  those  involving  questions  of  special  or  local 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods  also  exiirass  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Moseley.  They  doubt  the  possibility  of  taking 
jurisdiction  entirely  away  from  the  Federal  courts,  bat  think  that  the  decision  of 
some  cue  tonrt  should  be  made  the  rule  and  followed  in  all  cases  to  which  it  can 
be  justly  applied.     (762.)    Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
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men,  is  aleo  in  favor  of  this  bill  (764) ;  while  Ht.  BonEICus,  of  the  Broth«rhood  of 
Bailway  Carmen,  believes  that  tne  Federal  oonrta  shotild  u  far  w  poeeible  foUow 
the  deciajonaof  the  State  coarts.  (769.)  Ur.  Sasoent  also  advocateattuB  law 
and  thinks  it  wonld  be  of  great  benefit  to  railway  emplojeae.    (93.) 

Mr.  Clabk  says  that  be  and  the  OKanization  which  he  repreeents— the  Order  of 
Railway  Condnctore — favor  the  act  for  requiring  Federal  conrta  to  conform  their 
decisions  to  the  State  laws  lati  decisiooB.    (115.) 

7.  Employers'  liabUitf  in  Great  flrtfain.— Mr.  Moselby  aaya  that  prior  to  1880 
the  common-law  doctrine  of  liability  obtained  in  Great  Bntain.  By  the  act  of 
that  year  the  employer  was  made  liable  for  injuries  to  workmen  canaed  by  defects 
of  machinery,  by  negligence  of  a  person  in  the  employer's  service  intmsted  with 
superintendence  or  anthority  over  the  injured  person,  by  any  act  or  omiseion  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  by  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  charge  of  a  railway  signal.  This  act  is  still  in  force.  In  1883  a  bill 
sought  to  extend  liability  to  include  all  acts  of  fellow-servants,  bnt  it  failed  (d 
pa»»^.  The  workmen's  compensation  act  of  1897  makes  the  employer  liable  for 
all  injuries,  even  if  pnrely  fortnitoua,  nnlesa  caused  by  serions  and  willful  mis- 
conduct oC  the  employee  injtu^d.  The  amount  of  compensation  for  different 
cases  is  fixed.  Contracting  out  is  prohilnted.  Host  employers  have  insured 
themselvt^  against  accident,  the  rates  of  insurance  being  considerably  raised. 
(28,29.) 

K.  Baliaf  (DDd*  uid  departmfnti  malntainad  by  amployni.  1.  Desmptian. — Professor 
Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  testifies  that  six  leading  railways — 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  lines,  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg,  Burling- 
ton, Beading,  and  Plant  systems — have  relief  departments  for  the  insurance  of 
employees  against  accident  and  sickness.  Previous  to  the  United  States  arbitra- 
tion act  of  1808,  contribution  to  these  by  employees  was  compulsory  on  three  of 
the  lines.  It  is  still  practically  compulsory,  since  those  who  do  not  join  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  conditions  of  employment.  The  contributions  of  mem- 
bers range  from  75  cents  to  (3.75  per  month,  the  former  sum  securing  a  death 
benefit  of  $350.  Benefits  for  accident  and  sickness  range  from  31  to  $1.50  per 
week.  The  railways  themselves  pay  the  expense  of  administration  and  supply 
any  deficit.    Their  proportion  of  thp  total  cost  ranges  from  16  to  20  per  cent. 

Under  these  arrangements  the  employees  contract  that  the  benefits  paid  shall 
offset  any  damages  for  injury  or  death,  and  this  contract  is  usually  held  legal  by 
the  courts.  The  system  is  thus  an  economical  one  for  the  railways,  and  the  more 
BO  because  it  gives  them  more  control  over  their  employees,  especially  in  time  of 
strilie.  Nevertheless,  the  railways  often  make  additional  contnbutions  in  partic- 
ular cases  of  accident,  and  they  often  give  injured  employees  some  position  not 
requirinK  hard  labor.  The  examination  of  employees  as  a  condition  of  member- 
ship in  the  association  has  also  been  beneficial.    The  cost  of  insurance  under  this 


strike  the  employee  is  in  doubt  whether  to  remain  with  the  company  or  to  act 
with  the  union,  often  sacrificing  his  rights  in  the  benefit  fund.  However,  it  is 
nsnally  provided  that  the  employee  can  continue  his  payments  and  retain  his  right 
for  0  montiiB  while  he  is  out  of  the  employ  of  the  company.     (57-60.) 

2.  Compulsory  contribution*. — Mr.  Sahokst,  of  the  Looomotivo  Firemen,  says 
that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  evidence  that  the  present  law  prohibiting  compul- 
flion  of  employees  to  contribute  to  relief  funds  is  violated.  Contribution  to 
the  fund  is  not  now  made  an  open  condition  of  employment,  but  if  an  applicant 
refuses  to  join  the  relief  association,  when  it  is  called  to  his  attention  at  the  time 
of  his  application,  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  but  this  is  the  reason  for  refusing  to 
give  him  work.  The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  has  always  had  a  nominally  volun- 
tary association.  The  more  subservient  employees  are  inclined  to  join  it,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  roads,  they  may  be  given  the  impression,  rightly  or  otherwise, 
that  they  will  be  promoted  more  rapidly  by  doing  so;  but  an  independent  man  is 
not  compelled  to  join  the  association — hnndreds  of  them  do  not — and  they  may 
prefer  to  risk  fewer  chances  of  promotion  for  the  sake  of  being  free.  Some  rail- 
ways consider  the  brotherhoods  injnrious  to  their  interests  and  use  this  method 
of  influencing  employees  to  stay  out  of  them.     (87,  89-01.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  of  the  locomotive  engineers,  says  that  railway  employees  prefer 
insurance  in  their  own  organizations  rather  timn  in  those  controlled  by  railway 
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oomiWimeB,  bni  the  complainta  concerning  the  companies'  fnnda  are  not  very 
definite  or  general.  When  the  relief  eyBteim  was  first  estahliehed  bv  the  Penn- 
BvlTEuiia  Railroad  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  compolaory  featare,  and 
tnis  was  afterwards  abandoned.  The  witnesa  has  heard  no  complaints  concern- 
ing the  syfrtem  on  that  road.  There  have  been  some  complaints  as  to  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  bnt  the  witneea  knows  of  men  who  have  secnred  employment  on 
that  Toad  without  being  required  to  join  the  benefit  association,  and  has  heard 
no  complaints  from  these  men.  The  railway  funds  have,  however,  kept  many 
from  taking  insurance  in  the  brotherhoods,    (121, 123, 125.) 

Mr.  'WlT.£ON,Df  the  RailwayTrackmen,  says  that  some  trackmen  have  declined 
to  join  their  brotherhood  because  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  insnrance  main- 

'  way  companies,  and  conld  not  afford  to  insure  twice.     On  the  Plant 

IS  little  opportunity  of  securing  employment  unless  one  also  applies 
for  mcmbeTBhip  in  the  insurance  association.     (47,  4S.) 

lie.  MoSELRY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that 
prior  to  the  United  States  arbitration  act  of  1898  employees  were  virtnally  r«]niTed 
to  contribute  to  relief  funds  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Coercion  in  this 
regard  was  prohibited  by  that  act.  and  the  witness  does  not  believe  that  any  force, 
as  contemplated  by  that  act,  has  since  been  exerted,     (31 ,  33. ) 

Hr.  CoWEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad.  discusses  some- 
what fully  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  reliefsystemof  that  road.  Theemployeee 
and  the  railway  jointly  contribute  to  a  fund  for  providing  relief.  When  the 
system  was  first  established  it  was  not  compnlsorj^  for  men  to  enter  the  relief 
department,  but  employees  who  now  enter  the  service  must  agree  to  join.  No 
change  has  been  made  since  the  act  of  1896.  There  is  no  compnlsion.  ^nce  an 
applicant  need  not  take  employment  unless  he  chooses. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  is  approved,  the  witness  declares,  by  99  per  cent 
of  the  men.  The  relief  departjnent  was  formerly  a  separate  corporation.  The 
charter  of  this  corporation  being  repealed,  it  was  reorganized  as  a  voluntary 
association.  There  was  no  compulsion  upon  the  men  to  enter  the  reorganized 
de^irtmant,  but  fully  nineteen-tweutieths  of  the  members  did  enter  it  of  their 
own  free  will,  after  ten  years'  previous  experience.  No  complaint  is  heard  that 
those  who  are  outside  tne  department  are  not  placed  in  the  line  of  promotion. 
The  effect  of  the  entire  system  upon  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee  is 
very  good.    Lit^tion  has  been  practically  wiped  out  by  this  arrangement. 

8.  Exemption  from  lutbiMy  through  rdirf  departmentt. — Mr.  Wilbon  thinks 
that  railway  companies  having  relief  departments  should  not  be  permitted  to 
manage  them  in  snch  a  way  as  to  prevent  injured  employees  or  their  heirs  from 
collecting  the  amount  of  damages  to  which  tney  are  jusuy  entitled.  Bv  way  of 
illustration,  the  witness  declares  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  has  recently  organ- 
ized a  relief  department  charcnng  134  per  year  on  SI  ,000  insurance,  with  provision 
for  a  small  weekly  benefit.  The  employee  is  thus  reqnired  to  pay  exorbitantly 
for  insurance,  and  in  order  to  collect  the  insurance  must  sign  a  release  relieving 
the  company  of  liability.  The  injured  person  is  not  alto^ther  deprived  of  the 
right  to  ene  for  damages,  bnt  can  not  do  so  if  he  accepte  benefite  from  the  fund. 
(767.) 

Mr.  BOHEHDs.  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  also  declares  that  par- 
ticipation in  any  relief  fund  should  not  bar  an  employee  from  collecting  damages 
for  injuries.  Most  relief  associations  are  more  expensive  than  the  same  amount 
of  insurance  outside,  esi>ecially  in  the  brotherhoods.  This  witness  also  objects  to 
the  relief  departmente  on  the  ground  that  applicante  for  employment  may  be 
rejected  because  they  can  not  pass  the  rigid  examination  required  for  entering 
relief  departments.     (770. ) 

Mr.  Sarqent  declares  that  although  the  employers  contribute  somewhat  to  these 
funds,  the  employees  pay  practically  the  full  cost  of  insurance.  This  system  is 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  employees,  because  of  its  patem^ism,  because  of  the 
forfeiture  of  sums  paid  in  by  change  of  employment,  and  because  of  the  comnul- 
sion  to  contract  to  exempt  the  employers  from  liability,  notwithstanding  that 
the  employees  have  paid  the  full  value  of  the  insnrance.     (Q7.) 

Mr.  CowzN  admits  that  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  employee  is  required  to 
sign  a  contract  when  he  accepts  relief  from  the  relief  department  that  he  will  not 
sue  the  railway  company,  alQiongh  there  is  no  agreement  made  in  advance  not 
to  sue. 

The  attention  of  the  witneM  being  called  to  the  sectioit  of  the  United  States 
arlntration  act  of  June  1, 1898,  which  prohibits  employers  from  making  it  a  con- 
dition of  entering  employment  that  the  applicant  snaU  agree  to  contribute  to  any 
snch  fnnd,  or  that  he  shall  release  the  emplover  from  legal  liability  for  injury  to 
an  amount  exceeding  the  proportion  of  tne  relief   fnnd  contribated  by  the 
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employer,  Mr,  Cowen  declared  that  no  change  of  practice  had  been  made  by  hiB 
companj  eince  thst  act.  If  the  act  aimed  to  prevent  railroad  companies  from 
muking  agreements  with  their  intended  employees  as  to  contributing  to  a  relief 
fund,  the  act  is  invalid,  and  the  only  way  to  test  its  conatitntionality  ie  by  not 
complying  with  it.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  the  railway  is  in  no  sense  released  from 
liability.  The  requirement  is  simply  that  when  the  employee  accepts  payment 
from  the  relief  fund  he  must  give  an  absolute  release  of  further  liability.  This 
contract  is  not  made  in  advance,  and  if  he  prefers  to  take  his  chance,  he  can  ene 
for  damages.  Although  the  railway  company  itself  contribute§  directly  only 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  payments  to  the  relief  fund,  the  service  wbicn 
its  clerks  and  officers  perform  in  managing  the  bnsineBa  of  the  fund  is  an  impor- 
tant contribation.     (304-308.) 

4.  Savings  fund,  Baltimore  and  Ohio. — Mr.  Gowen  also  described  the  savings- 
fond  system  which  has  been  established  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
There  are  few  savings  banks  in  the  region  through  which  this  railway  passes. 
Eknployees  are  allowed  to  make  depositB  with  the  company.  On  this  they  are 
guaranteed  4  per  cent.  The  moneys  deposited  are  loaned  to  employees,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  building  homes.  The  fund  has  been  bo  prosperons  that  during 
1896  the  depositors  received  interest  at  Si  per  cent,  and  hundreds  of  employees 
have  obtained  homes  through  thia  system.  The  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1899  were  $1,168,000,  the  deposits  made  during  that  year  being  $893,000.  The 
fund  is  managed  by  the  officers  of  the  railroad  without  expense  to  tiie  depositors. 
(300.) 

L.  0«n««l  eaniitJOTS  of  labor — mmallaneoiii. — 1.  Labor  on  lUinoia  Central. — Hr, 
Fish  says  that  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yasoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Bail- 
road  have  28,760  employees.  Men  are  employed  regardless  of  membership  in 
labor  organizations.  Pains  are  taken  to  keep  them  from  working  too  many  hours 
without  proper  sleep.  Rules  regarding  intoxication  are  strictly  enforced.  On 
one  division  of  the  road  a  hospital  has  been  established  by  the  company,  and  is 
maintained  by  assessments  on  the  men,  which  are,  however,  voluntary.  The 
companies  expected  to  conform  to  the  law  regarding  safety  appliances  by  Janoary 
1, 1900.     (aS8.) 

a.  Labor  on  Chicago  Oreat  Wetfern.— Mr.  Sticknky.  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  says  that  his  road  has  had  no  special  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  strikes.  It  never  hesitates  to  treat  with  organized  labor.  The 
usual  hours  of  work,  except  for  trainmen,  are  10  per  day.  Trainmen  work  by 
the  hour.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  the  men  work  on  San- 
days  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thei-e  is  no  provision  for  a  fund  for 
sickness  or  disablement.     (4S5.) 

3.  Itailway  (racfcmen. — According  to  Mr.  WlLSOs.  grand  chief  of  the  Railway 
Trackmen, the  road  masters  on  the  railways  are  the  heads  of  employment,  except 
where  the  trackmen  are  very  thoroughly  organized.  They  can  employ  and  dis- 
charge men  at  will.  Partly  from  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  the  approval  of 
their  superiors,  they  are  inclined  to  be  severe  with  their  men.  The  road  masters 
and  foremen  are  harmonious  in  their  relations,  but  often  have  little  care  for  the 
track  laborers.  The  chances  for  promotion  to  positions  as  foremen  are  fair,  but 
road  masters  are  often  civil  engineers  without  previous  practical  railway  ejqjeri- 
ence.  It  requires  several  years  to  become  a  thoroughly  efficient  track  hand.  The 
BroUierhooa  of  Railway  Trackmen  is  doing  much  to  promote  harmony  between 
these  different  classes.     (53,64.) 

There  are  about  180,000  men  employed  in  maintaining  the  tracks  and  roadbeds  - 
of  American  railroads.  Of  these  about  3,000  are  road  masters,  covering  from 
100  to  150  miles  of  track  each.  About  30,000  are  section  foremen,  each  covering 
a  few  miles  of  track,  for  which  he  is  personally  responsible.  These  men  are 
almost  always  faithful  to  duty,  and  few  accidents  occur  through  their  fault.  The 
trackmen  are  employed  by  tAese  foremen.  Scarcely  half  as  many  are  employed 
in  winter  as  in  summer.  The  trackmen  are  paid  exceedingly  low  wages.  The 
witness  believes  that  90  per  cent  of  them  are  American  citizens.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  some  Chinamen  are  employed,  and  in  New  England  there  are  many  foreign- 
ers, but  elsewhere  nearly  all  are  Americans.     (45,  &,  50. ) 

4.  SvHtchmen.—Mi.  O'Bourkb  states  that  the  wages  of  switchmen  in  Chic^O 
are  25  cents  an  hour  for  what  is  called  plain  switching  during  the  day  and  for 
helping,  and  27  cents  at  night.  Some  of  the  railroads  work  their  men  as  little  as 
10  hours  a  day;  some  11,  many  13,  some  15  and  16.  There  is  no  complaint  abont 
the  long  hours;  if  there  were,  the  men  might  change  to  shorter  runs.  Some  prefer 
to  wort  the  long  hours  and  make  more,  and  others  would  rather  have  less  and 
work  only  10  or  11  honra.  There  has  been  no  change  in  switchmen's  wages  in  4 
or  5  years.    More  men  are  now  employed  on  aoconnt  of  the  increased  bofd&ees, 
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and  the  men  are  worMng  i 

satisfactory,  and  the  Bwitcfai 
railroadB.     (580.) 

Mr,  O'Ronrke  auppoees  that  there  are  900  to  1,000  switchmen  in  Chicago.  He 
doee  not  believe  that  a  qnarter  of  them  are  members  of  the  switchmen's  union. 
Many  of  them  are  membere  of  other  organizations — the  conductors'  organization 
and  the  trainmen's  organization.  These  are  men  who  were  ont  of  work  in  their 
own  line  and  who  came  to  Chicago  and  gut  emnloyment  as  switchmen.     (530.) 

5.  Car  repairer*. ^Mr.  Ronkmds,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Carmen,  states  that  repairers  of  cars  are  subjected  to  many  inconveniences  ana 
hardships.  Loaded  cars  are  often  in  need  of  repair  and  are  repaired  on  the  track, 
nan&lly  withoat  any  shed  or  other  covering.  The  men  are  reqaired  to  keep  at 
work  constantly,  regardless  of  rain,  sleet,  and  all  other  conditions  of  the  weawer. 
Railways  shonld  be  required  to  erect  suitable  sheds  over  at  least  part  of  the  repair 
track.     (770.) 

6.  Relations  of  employer  and  employees. — Mr.  CRoukkk,  switchman,  of  Chi- 
cago, believes  that  the  interests  of  railroad  labor  will  be  best  furthered  by  closer 
association  between  employer  and  employee;  that  all  forces  which  tend  to  caose 
hostile  feelings  between  them  are  wrong,  and  those  who  encourage  such  feelings 
are  the  foes  of  labor.  He  hopes  that  the  timo  has  come  when  there  wilt  be  no 
ench  thing  as  a  strike.  He  and  his  associates  look  for  industrial  peace.  Organ- 
ized railway  labor  to-day  offers  no  shelter  to  the  agitator.  The  policy  of  the 
switchmen's  unions  in  Cnic^o  is  to  exclude  agitators  from  membership.  ('i29, 
527,5290 

Mr.  MbsELKT,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiseion,  says  that 
most  railway  managers  are  progressive  men  and  have  done  much  in  the  interest 
of  their  employees.  They  have  established  hospitala,  relief  funds,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  etc.  The  American  Railway  Association  and  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  have  recommended  the  best  safety  appliances  and  regu- 
lations; but  in  the  absence  of  law  some  few  employers  njuse  to  perform  their 
duties  properly.  "The  managers  feel  a  certain  opposition  to  restraint,  but  the  pub- 
lic has  a  clear  right  to  regulate  enterprises  to  which  they  have  given  sacli  great 
privil^es  as  to  railways.     (48,  44.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Eailway  Conductors,  says  some  of  the  most  serious  dispnt^ 
as  to  labor  matters  have  occurred  on  roads  operated  by  receivers.  The  railway 
men  believe  that  reductions  in  wages  have  oeen  undertaken  which  would  not 
have  been  tried  ii  the  support  of  the  Federal  courts  bodnotbeeneipected.     (116.) 

7.  Profit  aharing,  etc. — Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
declares  tumeelf  strongly  in  favor  of  profit  sharing  ae  applied  to  railways.    The 

Slan  of  the  Dlinois  Central  in  getting  the  men  to  buy  stock  is  perhans  somewhat 
angerous.  because  stocks  go  np  and  down  in  value.  It  is  preferable  to  let  the 
wages  paid  be  considered  as  representing  acertain  capital,  and  make  a  payment 
upon  that  capital  out  of  profite.  This  practice  creates  better  feeling  among  the 
men,  secures  better  work,  and  checks  trouble  with  strikes.  The  difficulty  so  far 
has  been  that  railways  have  been  too  poor  to  be  sore  of  paying  regular  dividends. 
(290.) 

Mr.  Fish,  president  of  the  lUinois  Central  Railroad,  says  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  that  company,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  one  share  ot 
stock  to  each  employee  at  the  cnrrent  market  price.  Payment  may  be  made  by 
instollmentH  in  enms  of  |5  or  multiples  thereof.  Interest  ot  4  per  cent  is  allowed 
on  partial  payments.  The  number  of  employees  thus  holding  stock  is  705,  and 
their  holdings  amount  to  2,554  shares. 

The  general  ownership  of  stock  in  the  lUlnois  Central  is  widely  distributed. 
The  average  holdings  of  each  investor  are  from  86  to  90  shares.  Much  more  than 
a  majority  of  the  stock  is  held  by  the  5,194  persons  who  own  less  than  100  shares 
each,  the  total  number  of  stockholders  being  6,526.  A  block  of  40,000  shares  is 
held  by  a  group  of  Dutoh  investors,  who  issue  certificates  in  the  Dutoh  language 
based  apon  them.     I82S-827,) 

Mr.  Sarobnt,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  aays  that  the  system  by  which  the 
employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  are  permitted  to  purchf^e  stock  at 
special  rates  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  many  employees.  It  is  generally 
considered  acceptable  and  is  promoting  harmonious  relations.  The  man  who  has 
an  interest  in  a  business  will  naturally  be  more  devoted  to  ito  success.     (92.) 

8.  Railroad  ¥.  M.  C.  A.~Mr.  Cali^way  Btat«s  that  branches  of  the  railroad 
y.  M.  0.  A.  are  located  at  nearly  all  the  large  terminal  stations  and  yards  of  the 
Hew  York  Central  Railway.  'The  buildings  have  often  been  furnished  by  the 
railroad  company,  and  Mr.'vanderbilt  bas  frequently  furnished  libraries  and  other 
facUitiee.    "Ae  secretariee  are  nsnally  paid  oy  the  company.    Many  employees 
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have  bomee  of  their  crwn.  but  a  laree  proportion  of  the  others  avail  tbemBelves  of 
the  privilegeB  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.    Loo^ngs  and  meala  are  provided  at  low  rates; 

there  are  bath  rooms,  reading  rooms,  and  other  convenienceB.    (^.) 

9.  Colored  labor.— Jir.  8pencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  teenfies  that  colored 
men  are  employed  as  trainmen  and  firemen,  but  not  as  conaQctors  and  engineers, 
anil  scarcely  at  all  as  switchmeii.  Their  wages  are  nsnaUy  about  10  per  cent  less 
than  those  of  whites  doing  the  sameworlc.     (366,367.). 

Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  that  tor 
action  of  the  convention  of  this  organization  in  1873  colored  men  were  made  ineli- 
gible for  membership.  They  are  opposed  by  the  white  memlvers  in  the  Sonth, 
where  the  organization  has  a  large  CtnlStitnenoy,  and  they  are  also  less  uompetrait 
than  white  men.     (US,  119.) 

Xin.  LAKE  THAKSFORTATION. 

A.  Volume  udehuMternr  traffic.— Kr.  Keep,  secretarv  of  the  Lake  Carriers' Asso 
elation,  states  that  the  gi-eat  item  of  freight  on  the  lakes  is  ore.    This  business 

has  ihcreased  immensely  in  the  last  few  years.  The  total  shipments  of  iron  ore 
by  lake  during  1898  were  17,901,000  gross  tons,  of  which  4,101,675  tons  came  tuym 
Idtke  Michigan  ports,  and  the  rest  from  Lake  Superior,  The  total  traffic  throngh 
the  Soo  Canal  in  I89fl  was  35,355,810  tons,  of  which  abont  GO  per  cent  was  ore.  Uf 
the  grain  traffic,  probably  about  80  per  cent  goes  to  Baffalo,  the  remainder 

King  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  to  Erie,  to  Ogdensburg,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 
1899  the  grain  receipts  at  Buffalo  were  153,000,000  bushels,  besides  10,000,000 
barrels  of  flour.  In  18B8  they  were  204,000,000  bushels  of  arain  and  13,500,000 
barrels  of  flour.  The  falling  off  was  due  principally  to  the  labor  controversy  at 
Baffalo  in  May,  which  shortened  the  season,  and  the  very  high  rates  which  pre- 
vailed for  carrying  iron  ore,  so  high  that  the  railroads  were  able  to  compete 
actively  in  the  carnage  of  grain. 

The  east-bound  movement  of  freight  on  the  lakes  is  two  or  three  times  aa  large 
as  the  west  bound.  The  most  of  the  boats  return  west  light.  Coal  is  the  only 
laTRo  Item,  of  west-bound  shipment.  There  was  shipped  last  year  from  Buffalo 
8,6i8,435  tons  of  anthracite  coal  by  lake,  and  136.1*0  tons  of  bituminous.  These 
figures  include  shipments  to  all  porta,  but  the  greater  part  goes  to  various  Ameri- 
can ports.  The  most  of  the  bituminous  coal  that  is  shipped  by  lake  goes  from 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Ashtabula.  No  coal  is  received  from  Canada  into  the 
TJnited  States  by  lake;  the  movement  is  the  other  way.  Coal  is  shipped  on  Lake 
Ontario,  from  Cliarlotte  and  Oswego  and  other  points,  to  Toronto  and  other  points 
in  Canada.    It  is  also  shipped  from  Bnffalo  and  from  Ohio  ports.     (715-717.) 

The  ore  boats  are  likely  to  carry  a  load  or  two  of  grain  in  the  spring  before  the 
ore  movement  begins  and  another  toad  or  two  in  the  fall  after  the  ore  movement 
ends.  The  Strait  of  Mackinac  sometimes  opens  before  the  St.  Mar^s  River,  and 
boats  can  go  from  Chicago  with  a  load  of  grain  earlier  than  from  Lake  Superior 
with  ore.  In  the  fall  the  ore  freezes  in  the  ore  pockets,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to 
l(»d  vessels,  whereas  grain  can  still  be  loaded  from  the  elevators.     (717.) 

Loading  and  UTitoodinff.— Since  lake  vessels  are  in  commission  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  the  question  of  dispatch  in  port  is  of  very  great  importance. 
The  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading  has  been  greatly  improved  within  a  few 
years.  A  vessel  now  reaches  Buffalo  with  360,000  or  370,000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
the  morning,  and  is  imloaded,  gets  a  load  of  coal,  and  leaves  the  same  night. 
(731.) 

Opening  of  natfigation — Inmirance. — Hr.  Keep  stAtes  that  the  lake  season 
begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Strait  of  Mackinac— about  the20thof  April.  Insur- 
ance begins  when  the  strait  is  reported  open.  Insnrance  policies  expire  at  noon 
on  some  specified  day — aome  on  December  1,  some  on  December  5,  some  as  late  as 
the  13th.  If  the  vessel  is  on  a  voyage  at  that  time  the  insurance  covers  her  until 
she  completes  the  voyage.     (731.) 

Navigation  Iau», — Mr,  Keep  states  that  the  navigation  laws  forbidding  the 
participation  of  f  oreiim  vessels  iu  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  apply 
to  lake  comnierce.  He  does  not  consider  that  these  laws  are  of  much  value  to 
the  lake-vessel  owners,  since  even  the  commerce  between  American  and  Canadian 
ports  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  vessels.  During  189Q  American 
vessels  carried  about  97  per  cent  of  the  freight  through  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal. 
(733,733.) 

B.  Charaatar  of  vnmIi— Auout  of  tonnage,— Mr.  Kbbf  says  that  the  ordinary  lake 
vessel  is  built  to  carry  bulk  freights— coal,  ore,  lumber,  or  grain.  The  transpor- 
tation companies  affiliated  with  the  railroads  own  what  are  called  packa^frei^ht 
bmtB,  built  with  an  extra  deck,  giving  a  place  between  the  decks,  u  which 
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package  freight  or  nuecellaneonH  merchandko  is  carried  for  the  laki?-anii-raU 
ront«.    These  boate  also  have  a  hold  in  which  they  cany  grain  or  cnal.    A  few 

other  owners  have  bnilt  their  boats  with  decks,  so  that  they  may  ch^ter  thera 
for  the  Bt^ason  to  some  of  these  compaiiieB  that  aro  Bhort  of  boato.  Bnt  this 
cnstom  is  rather  disappearing,  since  the  great  object  of  the  lalte-vessel  owner  in 
bnildingaboatis  the  speedy  handling  of  cargo,  which  is  hindered  by  decks.    (7H.) 

Aleaander  McDougall  invented  the  whaleback,  and  intfirested  some  New  York 
capitalists  in  a  shipyard.  A  fleet  of  about  30  bnat«  was  bailt,  onder  the  name 
of  the  Americau  Barge  Company.  No  other  company  has  built  whalebacks. 
This  company  is  now  building  one  boat  which  is  not  a  wlialcback.  No  whale- 
back  is  at  preeent  ander  cons^ction.  These  boats  are  not  by  any  means  the 
largest  on  the  lakes.  The  witness  thinks  Mr,  Rockefeller  hadsomeinterestinthe 
whaleback  enterprise,  and  it  is  anderstood  that  he  has  Ixiught  the  whole  fleet 
anc6  the  close  of  navigation  in  1899.     (714, 71H.) 

T<mtMge.—Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  total  namber  of  vosHeLa  on  tlie  lakes  was 
8,162  on  June  80,  1899,  out  of  a  total  of  23,728  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
^Utes.  The  tonnage  on  the  lakes  was  1.446,348  tons,  against  3,614,869  t^mson  the 
Atlantic  and  Onlf  coasts,  689,987  tons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  £63,0H4  tonit  on 
the  Western  rivers;  a  total  of  4,864,338  tons.  A  little  lens  tlian  one-third  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  country  is  on  the  lakes.  In  1H86  there  were  6  steel  vessels 
on  the  Great  Lakes;  in  1891  there  were  89;  in  1809  there  were  296.     (713,718.) 

Hr.  Keep  states  that  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  February  19,  1900.  there  were 
bnilding  in  the  lake  shipyards  vessels  of  a  capacity  of  ISTi.^OO  tons  and  a  cost  of 
$8,903,000.  This  is  the  greatest  tonnage  and  the  greatest  value  of  ships  ever  built 
on  the  lakes  in  one  year.  In  1898,  at  the  same  time,  vessels  were  building  of 
71,400,000  tons  capacity  and  of  a  value  of  J2,974,000.  Among  those  now  ander 
construction  are  two  boats  lai^er  than  were  ever  lanncbcd  on  the  lakes,  namely, 
498  feet  long,  with  an  oetimatSd  capacity  in  gross  tons  on  18-foot  draft  of  7,900 
tons.  The  boats  building  are  practically  all  of  steel.  Nearly  all  the  shipbuilding 
is  in  American  yards;  only  some  JWO.OOO  ont  of  the  total  of  f8,900,000  is  Canadian. 
The  largest  cargo  brought  from  the  upper  lakes  to  Lake  Erie  down  to  1801 
was  3,5S7  tons,  and  the  largest  cargo  that  passed  throngh  the  St.  Marys  Falls 
canal  in  1899  was  8,316  tons.  The  advantage  of  the  large  boat  is  that  with  a  com- 
paratively small  increase  in  the  crew  and  in  the  expense  of  running  the  carrying 
capacity  is  greatly  increased.     (715,  718,  719.) 

Mr.  Caster  also  states  that  the  tonn^e  of  lake  shipping  will  be  mnch  increased 
dnring  the  coming  year.  Several  carriers  of  the  largest  size  are  bnilding.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  since  the  lake  carrying  business  has  been  very  remunera- 
tive during  the  past  year,  and  boats  have  made  contracts  dnrinfj  the  last  few 
months  to  carr;  ore  at  one-third  of  what  it  can  be  carried  for  by  rail.     (681.) 

C,  Owiwnliip  of  v«M«U. — Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association, 
states  that  ont  of  about  600  vessels  in  the  association  72  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  companies  having  afBliations  of  some  kind  with  the  railroads.  These  boats 
have  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  122,000  out  of  a  net  registered  tonnage  in  the 
association  of  760.000.  Mr.  Keep  gives  in  detaU  the  names  of  the  lake  trans- 
portaldon  companies  which  are  afffliated  with  the  several  roads.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  one  tank  boat  on  the  lakes,  carrying  oil  in  bulk  from  Chicago 
to  Duluth.  Mr.  Rockefeller  owns  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company,  which 
has  quite  largely  handled  the  Carnegie  ore.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  recently  bought  the  whole  whale-back  fleet  of  about  30  boats.  The 
Carnegie  people  are  now  building  about  half  a  dozen  boats.  Many  mining  com- 
panies have  oHliated  companies  which  own  ore-<;arrying  vessels.  Very  few  ves- 
sels are  now  owned  by  individuals.  Vessels  are  becoming  too  large  and  expensive. 
No  boats  are  sailed  by  their  owners  except  some  of  the  smaller  lumber  schooners. 
Boats  are  owned  by  groups  of  men  who  frequently  form  a  separate  corporation 
for  each  boat,  though  the  ownership  of  several  boats  may  be  identical.  (713, 714, 
7160 

Mr.  Callaway  testifies  that  the  New  York  Central  owns  a  line  of  lake  boats 
running  to  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth.  An  attempt  is  made  to  agree  with 
leading  competitors  as  to  rates,  but  the  chief  competition  is  from  tramp  steamers, 
and  the  company  is  practically  compelled  to  meet  their  rates,  Although  Chicago 
Is  about  as  far  from  Buffalo  as  Duluth,  the  Duluth  rate  must  be  higher  in  order 
not  to  ruin  intermediate  rail  business.     (289. ) 

D.  FuHoger  boati. — Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association ,  states 
that  the  G^reat  Northern  Railroad  has  two  passenger  boats  nearly  400  feet  long, 
and  costing  about  (800.000  each,  runningbetween  Buffalo  and  Duluth, and  making 
around  tnp  of  3,000  miles  in  6i  days.  They  do  not  carry  any  freight.  Their  sea- 
son ia  very  short,  only  from  Jnnu  to  September;  but  during  the  season  they  are 
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crowded.  There  are  other  boata  which  do  a  large  paasenger  bnsineaa  in  connec- 
ticm  with  the  packa^freiEbt  bnsimese,  as  between  BnSalo  and  Cleveland,  between 
Cleveland  and  Detroit,  and  night  Bervic«  between  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  Chicago 

and  Mackinaw,  and  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  The  only  international  service, 
except  that  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  and  the  ferry  service  at  Detroit,  ie  that  oi 
one  or  two  boats  daUy  in  the  Hammer  between  Toronto  and  the  month  of  the 
Niagara.     (730.) 

£■  Frsight  ntea  iwd  metliodi  of  biiiinais. — Hr.  Cabter,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago, 
states  that  a  large  number  of  different  persons  own  veeeels  on  the  lakes,  and  that 
there  are  usually  several  people  with  whom  a  shipper  maj'  contract.  A  boat  is 
generally  chartered  and  loaded  with  grain  by  one  shipper.  The  shipper  may  con- 
tract with  the  owner,  but  naually  contracts  with  the  vessel  agent,  who  arranges 
before  the  boat  comes  in  to  have  a  load  ready  as  soon  as  the  boat  r»n  take  it.  A 
great  deal  of  package  freight  is  transported  on  the  lakes,  anch  as  flour  and  pork. 
.  It  is  carried  largely  on  the  regular  lines,  and  the  bnmnase  is  done  very  mncfa  as 
similar  business  is  done  on  the  railroads.     (581, 683.) 

Mr.  Keep  states  that  on  ore  the  freight  rate  is  now  largely  a  season  rat«  made 
on  contracts.  On  grain  the  rate  finctnates  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
supply  of  boats  and  the  demand.  The  rate  fluctuates  so  rapidly  and  the  amount 
of  Dusiness  done  at  different  times  and  under  different  rates  varies  so  mncb  that 
it  is  very  difdcult  to  make  a  fair  average  of  the  rates  for  liie  season.     (719. ) 

Cominnation  on  freight  rates. — Mr.  Keep  says  that  there  was  some  talk  two 
or  three  years  a^o,  dunng  a  very  dull  season,  ot  an  effort  to  get  the  vessel  owners 
to  agree  on  a  minimum  freieht  rate;  but  it  was  given  up  as  impossible.  The 
witness  never  heard  of  any  other  attempt  to  control  lake  freight  rates.  Mr.  Car- 
ter also  says  that  there  has  never  been  a  snccesefnl  combination  to  maintain 
rates  upon  the  lakes,  and  he  does  not  think  that  anything  ot  the  kind  would  be 
possible  at  present.    (5S1.) 

Statistics  of  rates.— (See  also  under  Sailioay  Freight  SateM,  p.  30).— Mr.  Keep 
states  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  rate  on  wheat  to  Buffalo,  as  moat  of  it  is  con- 
tracted throagh  at  a  rat«  wnich  includes  both  lake  and  rail,  and  it  is  impossible 
t«  say  what  the  raU  rat«  east  of  Buffalo  ia.  He,  however,  states  the  highest  rate 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  for  1898  as  3^  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  lowest  as  IJ 
cents,  with  an  average  of  I^  cent^  for  the  season;  and  for  1S99  the  highest  3| 
cents,  the  lowest  11  cents,  and  2^  cents  the  average.  In  1801  the  rat«s  on  ore 
from  Lake  Superior  porta  to  Lake  Brie  ports  varied  from  90  cents  to  $1,00  a  ton, 
the  average  being  about  $1.15  or  p. 20.  In  1898  most  of  the  ore  was  brought  down 
at  63  cents.     The  vessel  has  to  pay  for  loading  and  unloading  out  of  these  freights. 

1897  and  1898  were  dull  years,  but  in  1899  the  smaller  ooats  had  perhaps  as 
prosperous  a  year  as  they  ever  had.  The  larger  vessels  had  made  contracts 
which  compelled  them  to  carry  thronghout  most  of  the  season  at  a  low  rate. 
Many  of  the  smaller  vessels  which  took  their  chances  on  getting  cargoes  from 
trip  to  trip  got  exceedingly  high  rates.  The  variation  was  as  great  ae  between  60 
cents  a  ton.  the  season  con  fract  rate,  made  in  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899,  and  $3,  the 
rate  which  prevailed  for  some  time  during  the  season  of  navigation.  The  owner 
of  a  vessel  that  carries  1,000  tons  or  2,000  tons  may  very  well  take  his  chances  on 
getting  cargoes  from  trip  to  trip,  bat  a  boat  of  7,000  tons  or  8,000  tons  can  not  so 
easily  pick  up  loads,  and  safety  requires  that  such  boats  ahonld  make  contracts  in 
advance.     (714-717,  719,  732.) 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  within  the  last  two  years  coal  has  been  carried  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago  as  low  as  20  cents  per  ton;  a  great  deal  has  been  carried  at  25, 
ilO,  and  il5  cents.  Ore  has  been  carried  from  Ltute  Superior  ports  to  Buffalo  for 
40  cents,  and  large  contracts  have  been  made  at  45  cents.  During  this  year  the 
maximum  rate  for  ore  was  $2.     (581.) 

Liihe  transportation  and  rail  transportation. — Mr.  Krt.t.by,  freight  commis- 
sioner of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  considers  that  tlie  practice  of  the  rail- 
ways in  greatly  reducing  their  freight  rates  during  the  season  of  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  order  to  compete,  especially  in  the  transportation  of  grain,  is  likely 
to  result  ultimately  in  driving  the  lake  vessels  oat  of  business,  after  which  rates  will 
be  put  up  and  kept  up.  The  same  practice  in  regard  to  river  and  coastwise  trans- 
portation has  had  the  effect  which  he  fears  in  this  case.  Itistrue  that  the  railways 
themselves  own  lines  of  lake  boats  which  they  operat*  in  conjunction  with  their 
land  lines.  This  practice  itself  has  some  dangers,  since  water  transportation  is 
not  nnder  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  railways  owning  boats  may  thus  make 
discriminationB  on  thi'ough  traffic.  But  most  of  the  steamers  owned  by  the  rail- 
ways are  regular  lines  carrying  general  merchandise  of  high  class,  payine  higher 
rates  of  freight.  Wheat,  ore,  and  similar  bulky  products,  having  low  freight  rates, 
are  largely  transported  in  fiUI  cargoes  by  tramp  steamers  bnilt  especially  for  such 
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traffic,  and  it  is  agafnst  these  that  the  cuts  in  railway  rates  are  InjorionB.  Railn^vB 
Bometimes  cany  freight  at  a  lotw  for  the porpoee  of  competiii^  with  wat«r  traffic, 
depending  on  higher-claae  commoditieB  for  their  profit.  This  is  probably  true  in 
railway  competition  with  the  Erie  Canal.     (188, 188,) 

Ur.  DouSMAN.a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  does  not  believe  that  freight  rates 
on  the  tmnk  lines  have  been  made  low  through  the  competition  of  lake  carriers 
ao  mnch  as  throngh  competition  between  the  railroads  themselves.  Each  of  the 
great  railway  lines  eaat  of  BnSalo  has  its  own  line  of  lake  steamers,and  the  wit- 
ness knows  of  no  regular  independent  lake  lines,  although  there  is  uaually  little 
trouble  in  chart«rinK  tramp  steamers.  The  lake  freight  rates  have  been  very  low 
for  several  years.  The  rate  in  1899  was  only  2  cents  per  bushel  on  grain,  and  it 
has  been  as  low  as  1  cent.  There  is  considerable  danger  that  independent  lake 
boats  would  be  driven  out  of  business  by  the  lines  controlled  by  railways  if  it 
were  not  for  the  competition  of  the  Erie  Canal  with  the  railways  from  Bnnalo  to 
New  York.    (8B7.) 

Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  states  that  the  railroads 
do  not  make  as  mnch  difference  in  their  rates  as  formerly  between  the  season  of 
navigation  and  the  winter  season.     <T18.) 

F.  Oiaia  ihipmtnti — nathodt,  rontM,  ata.  (see  also  as  to  Eirport  rates,  p.es  B.). — Hr. 
WebStek,  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Ckimpany,  saya  that  the  cheapest 
route  for  grain  shipment  from  Chicago  is  uaually  by  way  of  the  Great  Lalies, 
althongh  frequently  the  railroads  are  forced  to  cut  their  rail  rates  to  meet  the 
water  rates.  The  favorite  routes  are  troni  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  thence  by  the 
Erie  Canal  or  by  rail  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia;  from  Chicago  to 
Erie  and  thence  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore:  from  Chicago  to  Fairport,  Ohio, 
and  thence  to  Baltimore;  from  Chicago  to  Port  Hnron,  Sarnia,  Owen  Sound, and 
other  Lake  Hnron  ports,  and  thence  by  rail  throngh  Canada  to  Montreal,  St.  Johns, 
Portland,  or  Boston;  from  Chicago  by  the  Qreat  Lakes  and  the  Wetland  Canal  to 
points  on  Lake  Ontario  and  thence  by  barge  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montrettl 
or  by  rail  to  Portland  or  Boston.  A  new  and  very  advantageous  route  has 
recently  been  established,  by  *ater  to  some  port  on  Lake  Huron,  thence  by  rail  to 
Cotoau  Point,  from  which  the  grain  is  earned  by  barges  to  the  ocean  vessels  at 
Montreal.  The  Erie  Canal  at  present  to  some  extent  regulates  rail  rates  east  of 
Buffalo,  but  the  limited  capacity  of  the  boats,  not  equal  to  more  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  grain  passing  through  Buffalo,  makes  this  influence  lens  important  than  is 
often  supposed.  If  the  canal  is  enlarged  more  and  larger  boats  wul  be  built  and 
the  canal  wHl  mainly  control  transportetion  rates.    'Hie  Canadian  routes  are  at 

S resent  the  cheapest,  and  only  tack  of  ocean  tonnage  has  prevented  Montreal  from 
oing  still  larger  bosinesB.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
rnent  should  nse  its  best  efforts  to  improve  the  water  routes  from  the  West  to  the 
seaboard.     (412.) 

Mr.  Carter,  of  Chicago,  commission  merchant,  states  that  the  slowness  of  the 
increase  of  the  through  shipmente  of  grain  to  New  York  by  lake  and  canal  is  dae 
to  Uie  fact  that  the  E^ie  Canal  is  not  in  condition  to  handle  the  trade.  Mnch 
grain  that  is  shipped  to  BuSalo  by  wa1«r  is  forwarded  from  there  by  rail.  In 
1888  the  greater  part  of  the  grain  left  Chicago  by  water.  This  was  not  true  in 
1889,  becanse  of  the  low  rat*9  for  export  by  rail.     (578,  B79.) 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  water  transportation  offers  great  advantages  over  the 
beet  facilitieB  that  the  railroads  can  furnish.  For  the  year  1897  the  average  all- 
rsil  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on  com  was  11.43  cents  per  bushel.  DurinK 
the  season  of  navigation  of  that  year  the  average  rate  W  lake  and  canal,  inclnd- 
ing  the  charge  at  BuSalo,  was  4.5!)  cents  per  bushel.  For  1808  the  average  all- 
rafl  chaj^e  on  com  was  9.8  cents,  and  on  wheat  12  cents.  The  average  charge 
by  lake  and  canal,  exclusive  of  charges  at  Buffalo,  was  8,81  cents  on  com,  and 
4.45  cents  on  wheat.  The  charges  at  Buffalo  for  this  year  are  eicjuded  because 
they  were  very  irregular,  and  a  tair  average  can  not  be  obtained.  They  ran  from 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  nothing.  On  the  amount  of  grain  exxM)rted  daring  the 
year  1898,  the  difference  between  the  all-rail  charges  and  the  lake-and-cana\ 
chareee  would  be  about  $25,000,000,  A  great  deal  of  grain  is  shipped  tx)  BuSalo 
by  lAe  and  tbence  by  rail.  This  is  cheaper  than  shipping  all  rail,  but  not  so 
cheap  as  shipping  all  water.  During  some  years  the  rail  rata  is  cut  very  close  to 
the  water  rate  during  the  season  of  navigation;  and  in  other  years  it  is  not. 
During  the  20  years  past  the  average  rail  rate  has  been  at  least  25  per  cent  higher 

durini?  thu  winter  than  durincr  the  Bfiftwin  of  naviifHt.inn.      (.ITS.  .^7n.  1 


n  of  navigation.     (578,570.) 

buys  the  most  ot  his  grain  in  ChicWfoa'nil  .         

of  it  there.     TTia  trade  has  ^ways  been  largely  confined  to  luinois.     Since  his 
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because,  among  other  reasons,  by  this  meanti  the  identity  of  the  Hhipment  is  pre- 
served.    (582.) 

Ut.  Tucker  states  that  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Boffalo  has  been  as  high  as  S 
and  4  cents  a  bushel  during  1899;  in  1S08  it  was  three-fourths  of  a  cent.     (558.) 

Buffalo  transfer  charget  and  elevator  combination. — Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  of  the  BoSola  Merchants'  Exchange,  states  that 
the  elevator  charges  on  grain  at  Buffalo  had  never  been  less  than  seven-eighths 
of  a  cent  per  bushel  before  1898.  In  1898  there  was  no  combination  of  elevators 
and  no  fixed  rate.  In  1899  an  elevator  combination  was  again  formed  and  the 
rat«  was  made  one-half  cent  per  bushel.  The  present  elevatur  association  includes 
only  working  elevators  which  have  rail  connections.  Houses  that  are  not  work- 
ing or  that  are  on  islands  and  can  only  nnload  into  canal  boats  have  not  been  ts^en 
in.  The  association  is  a  pooling  arrangement,  Some  of  the  elevators  in  it  are 
owned  by  individuals,  some  by  companies,  and  some  by  railroads.  The  associa- 
tion elevators  did  almost  all  the  business  in  1800,  though  a  few  canal  honses  which 
were  not  taken  in  did  a  little  bosiness  in  loading  grain  into  canal  boats.     (731.) 

Q,  Ikke  ConiBT^  Aiiooiatian.— Mr.  Seep  states  that  the  Lake  Carriers' Association 
began  some  14  or  15  yeard  ago  in  the  joining  of  a  few  vessel  owners,  chiefly  of 
Buffalo,  to  forward  their  common  interests  in  snch  matters  aa  the  building  of 
needed  lighthonses  and  legislation  with  reference  to  channels.  About  the  same 
time  the  Cleveland  Vessel  Owners'  Association  was  formed  at  Cleveland.  Its 
puri)0se  was  slightly  different;  it  was  largely  to  look  after  business  matters  con- 
nected with  the  running  of  boats,  and  particularly  the  sujjplying  of  labor.  The 
Cleveland  association  opened  shipping  ofBces  and  ^ut  shipping  masters  or  employ- 
nient  agents  in  charge.  In  1890  a  question  arose  in  which  the  Cleveland  and  the 
Buffalo  associations  took  diametrically  opposite  sides.  Oat  of  this  arose  the  con- 
solidation of  the  two  organizations  into  the  Lake  CarrierB'  Association  in  1891. 
Since  that  time  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  been  the  only  association  of 
vessel  owners  on  the  lakes.  It  embraces  about  600  vessels  ont  of  8.183  lake  ves- 
sels of  all  kinds;  but  its  tonnage  is  a  little  over  1,000,000  tons  out  of  1,400,000  tons 
all  told,  and  the  association  vessels  have  probably  from  four-fifths  to  nine-tentha 
of  the  freight-carrying  tonnage. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  to  interest  itself  in  legislative  matters  relating 
to  the  lakes,  trying  to  get  needed  channel  improvements  and  improvements  in  the 
aids  to  navigation,  so  far  as  they  are  of  general  concern,  the  supplying  of  many 
^vate  lighbj,  and  the  maint«nance  of  shipping  otBces.  Since  Canada  nas  arela- 
tively  small  interest  in  lake  navigation,  the  Canadian  government  does  not  estab- 
lish sufficient  lights  on  its  side;  and  there  are  certain  places  on  the  American  side 
where  lights  have  been  deficient.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  built  and 
sustained  many  lights  at  its  own  expense,  particularly  at  vital  points  in  the  St. 
Mary's,  Detroit,  and  St.  Clair  rivers,  where  vessels  pass  through  crowded,  nar- 
row channels.  Some  which  the  association  used  to  maintain  nave  been  taken 
over  by  the  United  States  Government;  but  there  are  at  least  six  lights  in  the 
lower  Detroit  River  which  the  association  has  maintained  for  10  vears. 

The  Association  maintains  shipping  offices  at  Chicago,  South  Cnicago.  Milwan- 
kce.  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Ashtabula,  and  Buffalo,  for  the  famishing  of  men  to 
vessels. 

The  association,  as  such,  owns  no  vessels  and  is  not  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation business.  It  has  never  made  any  attempt  to  control  or  regulate  freight 
rates.     (709.710,713,733). 

The  fleets  of  the  iron  and  steel  manafactarere  and  also  the  boats  owned  by 
companies  afflliated  with  the  railroads  are  in  the  association.     (713.) 

Mr.  Cakter,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  states  that  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  tries  to  regutat«  wages,  and  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  lake  carriers 
generally.  It  would  try  to  fix  freight  rates  if  it  could,  but  it  has  never  succeeded 
iti  fixing  a  rate  that  has  stood  for  any  length  of  time.  It  does  not  control  the 
bmnage  of  the  lakes,  and  it  has  members  who  have  no  tonnage  on  the  lakes. 
One  of  the  leading  men  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  one  of  its  officers,  has  owned 
nothing  bnt  tugs  for  towing  ships  into  Chicago.    (582.) 

H.  Imprcrvemaiit  of  Ikke  navlgatian. — Improvement  of  "  Soo"  Canal. — Mr.  Keep 
states  that  there  were  two  blockades  in  the  Soo  River  during  1899,  which  cost  the 
vessels  (1 ,000,000  in  delay.  The  channels  are  only  300  feet  wide  in  several  places. 
If  an  accident  hapiiens  to  a  400  or  500  foot  boat  which  wrecks  it  across  the  chan- 
nel, no  boat  can  pass  until  the  wreck  is  removed.  Two  plans  of  improvement  are 
proposed— one  to  widen  the  channel  to  a  minimum  of  600  feet,  the  other  to  make 
a  second  JlOO-foot  channel.  The  second  plan  is  the  better,  because  two  300-foot 
chsmnels  could  not  be  blocked  by  a  single  acuident,  while  one  600-foot  channel 
could. 
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The  last  fignrKi  for  tlio  Snez  Canal  trafBc  are  those  for  1807.  They  omnnnt, 
in  ship  tonnaee,  to  T,89fl,S7S  tons.  Ihiriiig  the  game  year  tho  traffic  through  the 
St.  Muy'a  Falls  Canal  was  1S,083.T55  tons,  and  in  1899  it  was  31,958.847  toaa,  though 
this  canal  ia  open  less  than  8  mnntha  in  the  year.     (720.) 

Mr.  Keep  states  that  there  was  origin^lyonly  about  9  feet  of  water  in  the  shal- 
low parts  of  the  St.  Hary's  and  Detroit  rivers.  The  available  draft  is  now  18  feet 
on  an  averajre.  With  thia  draft  the  largest  ve*wels  now  bnilding  will  carry  abont 
9,000  tons  of  freight.  The  GoTemment  is  engaged  in  dredgina  a  channel  to  he  30 
feet  deep  in  still  water  and  31  feet  where  subject  to  wave  a<!tion.  (732.) 
.  A  power  canal  ia  building  to  draw  water  from  Lake  Saperior  or  from  St.  Mary's 
River  above  the  rapids  and  return  it  to  the  river  below  the  rapids.  It  is  propped 
that  thia  canal  shall  carry  a  volume  of  water  etjnat  to  GO  per  cent  of  the  flow  of 
St.  Mary's  Biver  at  low  water.  The  engineer  of  the  power  company  has  esti- 
mated that  if  no  compenaatory  works  to  obstruct  the  fall  in  the  rapida  were  bnilt, 
the  canal  would  lower  the  level  of  Lake  Superior  2  feet.  The  company  proposes 
to  bnild  compensatory  works.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  showed,  in  a  hear- 
ing before  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee,  that  a  diminution  of  1  inch  in  the 
available  draft  of  water  in  the  Soo  Canal  and  the  harbors  of  Lake  Snperior  wonld 
cansealosa  of  $150,000  a  year  to  the  vessels.     (717.) 

Canal  tolls. — Mr.  Kkep  says  that  the  Canadian  government  formerly  charged  a 
toll  of  20  cents  per  ton  on  all  freight  carried  through  the  Welland  Caual,  bat  jfave 
a  rebate  of  18  cents  if  the  freight  went  to  Montreal,  and  no  rebate  if  the  freight 
stopped  at  an  American  port.  The  United  States  retaliated  hy  levying  discrimi- 
nating tolls  on  Canadian  vessels  at  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal.  As  a  result,  the 
rate  for  the  Welland  Canal  was  made  uniform  at  10  cente,  whatever  the  destina- 
■  tion  of  the  freight.  The  Canadians  have  ainco  completed  a  canal  of  their  own  at 
St.  Mary's  Falls,  but  the  policy  of  discriminatine  tolls  has  not  been  renewed.  There 
are  no  tolls  at  either  of  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  canals,  to  either  Americans  or 
Canadians.     (738.) 

.  Labor  OIL  lake  vaMwli. — Lake  Carrierg'  ABsociation — wages  card. — Mr.  KEEP 
saya  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  issues  a  card,  called  its  wages  card,  from  time 
to  time,  stating  the  maximum  wages  which  the  members  will  pay  different  classes 
of  employees.  Only  members  of  the  aftsociation  are  bound  byit,  and  themembers 
are  at  liberty  to  get  their  men  cheaper  if  they  can.  The  policy  of  the  association 
is  to  pay  liberal  wages  in  good  times  and  to  reduce  the  wages  in  hard  times,  when 
the  vessels  can  not  make  any  money.  The  men  seem  generally  to  have  been  sat- 
isfied with  the  card  of  late  years;  there  has  been  almost  no  controversy  with 
labor.  Wages  were  much  higher  in  1898 — a  prosperous  year — than  in  1898;  and 
the  wages  card  for  the  spring  of  1900  will  doubtless  he  higher  than  that  of  the 
spring  of  1890.  The  card  is  changed  from  time  to  time  during  the  season  in 
accordance  with  the  supply  of  men  and  the  demand  for  them,  as  well  as  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ratea  of  freight.     (710.  711.  719.) 

Labor  wwiotw.^The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  recognizes  committees  from 
org&nized  seamen.  The  men  sometimes  send  in  commnni cations  'when  they 
know  that  the  association's  wages  card  is  about  to  be  altered,  and  these  commn- 
nicatious  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  labor  organizations  on  the  lakes  have  not  been  very  active  of  late  years. 
There  are  a  seamen's  union,  a  Bremen's  union,  and  an  eugineers'  organization, 
(710,711.) 

Labor  troutAen  and  nfriket. — Mr.  Keep  states  that  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble  between  employers  and  employees  since  his  connection  with  tTanajmrta- 
tion  on  the  lakes.  On  one  occasion  a  few  years  ago  the  schooner  Maliel  Wihon 
lay  at  the  breakwater  at  Buffalo  with  a  crew  of  nonunion  men,  and  a  boat  load 
of  union  men  went  out  from  the  city  and  pulled  off  the  crew  and  assaulted  the 
captain.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  sent  to  State  prison  by  the  United  States 
court.    The  witness  does  not  know  the  cause  of  the  controversy.     (710.) 

The  grain  shovelers  who  stmck  at  Buffalo  in  the  spring  of  1899  were  not 
employees  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  They  were  employees  of  a  con- 
tractor, with  whom  the  association  had  made  a  contract  to  do  the  necessary  shov- 
eling for  the  grain  elevators  at  Buffalo  for  tho  entire  season.  There  were  two 
nnions  of  the  men  at  Buffalo,  whose  demands  seem  to  have  been  identical.  Mr. 
Keep  does  not  make  clear  the  origin  of  the  difficulty.  He  states  that  in  the  end 
the  question  became  one  of  personal  animosity,  and  that  the  men  declined  to 
work  for  the  contractor  on  any  terms. 

The  grain  fleet  which  had  been  loading  all  winter  at  Western  ports  came  to 
BnSalo  as  soon  as  the  Strait  of  Mackinac  opened,  arriving  mostly  on  the  8d 
or  4th  of  May.  The  shovelers  had  determined  that  they  would  not  work  under 
the  contract  system,  bnt  would  return  to  the  system  of  shoveling  midta  boss 
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Bcoopers  at  the  different  elevators,  which  had  prevailed  before  the  contract  eys- 
tem  was  adopted.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  adopted  a  resolntion  on  It&y 
8,  declaring  that  the  contract  syBtem  had  coirected  many  abases,  fnmiahed  good 
waffea,  saved  vessels  from  delays  and  extortions,  and  been  a  marked  advantage 
to  the  grain  trade  of  Buffalo,  and  that  the  association  wonld  stand  by  its  con- 
tractor and  iuHiat  on  the  performance  of  the  work  under  Mb  contract.  Finally 
Bishop  Qnigley,  of  Buffalo,  undertook,  primarily  at  the  suggestion  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties. 
After  his  efforts  had  continued  nearly  a  week,  the  following  basis  of  settlement 
was  signed  by  the  representativeB  of  the  association  and  the  attorney  for  the 
shovelers.  From  its  terms  some  of  the  grievances  and  demands  of  the  men  may 
be  inferred. 

"First.  That  the  price  of  (1.85  per  thousand  bushels  should  be  paid  to  the 
men  actually  doing  the  work  of  shoveling,  with  not  exceeding  one  foreman  at 
each  elevator  leg;  no  other  person  to  participate  therein. 

"Second.  Each  gang  to  select  a  timekeeper  from  its  own  number. 

"Third.  The  timekeeper  and  the  inspector  provided  for  at  the  conference  to 
have  free  access  to  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents  showing  the  quantity  of 
grain  elevated. 

"  Fourth.  Wages  to  be  paid  at  elevator  oflceg. 

"  Fifth.  No  bM  hill  or  other  accounts  to  he  deducted  from  wagea. 

"  Sixth.  No  boss  or  paymaster  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  any 
saloon. 

"Seventh.  An  inspector  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  see  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  were  earned  oat,  and  to  report  any  violation  to  the 
bishop  and  to  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association;  the  inspector  to  be  removable  by 
the  bishop  with  power  to  appoint  another,  if  necessary,  to  be  paid  by  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association, 

"Eighth.  Bishop  Qnigley  to  have  power  to  appoint  a  disinterested  arbitrator 
to  hear  and  finally  determine  complwnts." 

The  scoopers  did  not,  however,  return  to  work.  They  alleged  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  conb'Hctor  inconsistent  with  the  agreement.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Associa' 
tion  withdrew  from  further  negotiations.  On  May  33,  through  the  continued 
efforts  of  Bishop  Qoigley,  a  settlement  was  finally  reached  on  which  the  men 
returned  to  work.     (711-713.) 

J.  OuMli  (see  also  Orain  trans 
that  the  business  of  the  Erie  Ca; 

isconcemed,  must  disappear  if  present  conditions  continue.  The  finsiness  u  — 
profitable  enough  to  justify  building  new  boats.  The  number  of  boats  in  condition 
to  carry  grain  decreases  year  by  year.  Even  if  rates  advance  there  are  not  boats 
enough  to  doany  large  business.  The  canal  ought  to beabandoned  or  practically 
built  over.  A  small  improvement  would  be  of  no  value.  A  State  commission  in 
New  York  has  just  reported  to  the  governor,  urging  that  the  canal  be  made 
capable  of  handUng  boats  35feetwide  and  1.50  feet  long,  with  adraft  of  10  feet,  and 
that  single  locks  bo  ari-anged  to  take  in  two  of  these  ooats  at  once.  The  idea  is 
that  boats  would  travel  in  tows  of  4.000  tons  made  up  of  1  canal  steamboat  and 
S  barges.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  (58,500,000  for  the  Srie  Canal  proper,  and 
$3,500,000  additional  for  the  Oswego  Canal.     (T22.) 

Mr.  Cahtek,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  the  Erie  Canal 
shoold  be  improved  and  siven  a  depth  of  at  least  10  feet.  He  does  not  think 
that  navigation  of  canals  by  the  ships  of  the  Gtreat  Lakes  is  likely  to  be  brought 
aboat.  'Theso  vessels  are  built  verv  expensively  and  provided  with  powemil 
engines.  Much  cheaper  boats  would  answer  just  as  well  for  the  slow  movement 
along  the  canal,  and  would  involve  less  expense.  Grain  should  be  carried  on 
btu'ges  fitt^  tor  competing  with  the  railroads,  on  which  the  unit  is  the  train  load, 
amoantingnowtofroml,a00to2,000  tons  of  actual  burden.  The  barge  need  not 
necessarily  be  of  similar  capacity  to  a  train  of  cars,  as  many  questions  besides 
that  of  the  waees  necessary  to  handle  the  barge  must  be  considered.     (579.) 

Chicago  drainage  canal. — Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  lowering  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan,  to  be  expected  from  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  varies  from  3 
inches  to  7  or  8  inches  in  the  estimates  of  different  engineers.  The  most  serioas 
effect',  BO  far  as  yet  appears,  is  the  effect  on  the  harbor  of  Chicago  itself.  It  is 
making  a  dangerous  carrent  in  the  Chicago  River,  and  it  has  lowered  the  water  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Chicago  River  3  feet.  Over  the  Washington  street  tunnel, 
where  the  draft  of  vessels  is  limited,  the  water  is  lowered  about  8  inchea. 
Improvement  of  the  Chicago  Biver  without  increasing  the  draft  of  water  through 
the  canal  would  be  simply  a  harbor  improvement  and  wonld  not  affect  lake  navi- 
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aation.  The  proposal  to  make  the  dnuaage  canal  narigable  for  vessels  of  light 
draft  is  of  iiit«reBt  to  the  lake  carriers  only  as  it  might  affect  the  amoant  of 
water  Abstracted  from  Lake  Michigan.  If  that  amount  vrore  largely  increased  it 
would  have  a  very  serions  effect  on  lake  navi^tion.     {717,  718. ) 

Mr.  Caktek,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  the  Chic^o  draiii- 
iWe  canal  is  constructed  with  a  depth  of  ii  feet,  and  is  SS  miles  long.  He  thinks 
the  United  States  Oovemment  ought  to  take  up  this  work  and  complete  it,  mak- 
ing a  navigable  channel  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  A  careful  esti- 
mate has  been  made  of  the  cost  of  completing  a  IS-foot  channel  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  drainage  canal,  through  theDesplainesKiverand  the  nhnoisRivBr, 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  estimate  is  less  than  $125,000,000.  There  is  not  10  feet  of 
water  in  the  Mississippi  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  but  that  would  be  a 
matter  foi  the  Mississippi  River  Commiflsion  to  attend  to.  The  United  States 
Qovemmenthas  taken  charge  of  the  Chicago  River  and  is  deepening  the  water 
tjiere.  The  volume  of  water  which  the  canal  will  carry  to  the  Mississippi  will 
be  of  great  aid  in  giving  the  required  depth  to  the  Illinois  River  and  to  the  Mis- 
BiBdp^  itself.  Several  merchants  of  St.  Louia.  whom  Mr.  Carter  has  talked 
with,  Delieve  that  the  additional  water  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  when 
the  Mississippi  is  low.  Mr.  Carter  does  not  clearly  advocate  the  16-foot  channel, 
but  many  men  think  it  dedrable  that  deep-water  navigation  be  provided  through- 
out the  whole  distance  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Carter  does  not  think  that  such  a  waterway  would  be  a  dangerous  rival  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  "In  some  respects  it  would  add  to  the  volume  of  business  which 
is  now  going  by  the  eastern  route."  Since  the  Illinois  River  is  a  navigable  river 
the  deepening  of  it  would  necessarily  be  under  the  control  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, l^e  United  States  Government  has  done  nothing  more  with  the  Des- 
plaines  River  than  to  make  survey.     (581X681.) 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  the  lUinote  and  3£chigan  Canal  is  still  operated  by  the 
State  of  Illinoia.     {581.)  . 

xrr.   ocBAir  trakbportatzon. 

A.  SifBneiit  msthedi  of  ihlpmant  in  diArmt  porti. — Mr.  NKAI.L,  a  shipping  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  testifies  that  at  different  Atlantic  ^rts  the  methods  of  shipment 
of  ocean  freights  differ  materially.  New  York,  bemg  the  most  important  port, 
is  reached  by  a  large  number  of  regular  steamship  lines  runn  ng  to  many  dif- 
ferent ports,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  arran^  for  means  of  transportation  in 
advance  to  any  such  degree  as  in  the  other  cities.  At  Boston,  also,  there  are  few 
tramp  steamers,  but  many  regolar  sailings  of  freight  vessels  to  Liverpool  and 
some  to  other  ports.  The  freight  room  on  these  vessels  is  largely  engaged  in 
advance  throi^h  the  agents  of  railways.  The  bulk  of  the  grain  transported  from 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  News  is  taken  hy  tramp  steamers, 
and  these  are  largely  charter^  in  advance  for  full  cargoes.  These  tramp 
steamers  will  carry  freight  to  ports  practically  never  reached  by  regular  lines, 
although  their  rat^  to  ports  reached  hy  regular  lines  would  bo  higher.    (161-163.) 

B.  Bate*.  (See  also  as  to  Flour  ghunnents,  p.  77). — Mr.  Nbaix  testifies  that 
in  the  case  of  flour  shipments,  through  rates  from  the  inland  pointe  to  Liverpool 
or  other  foreign  ports  are  asoally  made.  The  steamship  lines  offer  ship  room  to 
the  r&ilwa^mnn  time  to  time,  for  a  particular  vessel  or  period,  at  a  certain  rate, 
and  the  railways  make  throngh  rates  accordingly,  apparently  sometimes  varying 
their  own  rates  slightly  to  flilT  the  room  offered.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to 
ship  flour  in  large  quantities  to  Eastern  ports  without  such  arrangements  for 
through  shipment,  and  the  same  is  still  true,  mainly,  regarding  grain. 

There  is  no  agreement  among  the  freight  carriers  of  the  North  Atlantic  as  to 
rates,  and  the  rates  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  supply  and  demand.  There  is, 
in  fact,  competition  for  vessels  from  the  tr^c  of  the  entire  world.  Tramp 
steamers,  owned  in  England,  may  be  sought  for  transportation  from  American 
ports,  and  at  the  same  time  they  may  have  offers  to  cairy  cargoes  to  or  from  ports 
throughout  the  world.  The  regular  lines  also  vary  their  rates  frequently,  accord- 
ing to  the  supply  of  tramp  steamers,  the  amount  of  freight  seeking  transporta- 
tion, etc.    Rates  may  be  changed  sometimes  twice  in  one  day. 

Ocean  freight  rates,  unlike  Teal  rates,  depend  more  upon  the  space  occupied 


mn  the  weight.    Railway  cars  are  seldom  fllled  to  their  full  bnlk  capacity, 

le  weight  or  most  prodncta  is  too  great.    The  ocean  carrier  can  scarcely 

be  overloaded  as  toweight.    Indeed,  concentrated  weight  is  desirable.    The  dif- 


ferences in  ocean  freight  rates  between  (Afferent  products  depend  to  a  consider- 
able degree  upon  the  cost  of  handling  the  product  in  loading  and  unloading,  and 
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upon  the  amount  of  waste  space  caused  b^  the  shipment.  Thna  grain  can  be 
more  cheaply  handled  than  flonr,  and  occupies  about  one-sixth  less  space  per  ton. 
(168-165.) 

C.  Amsrieui  mvrohttnt  matine  and  iti  enoanngemant.  1.  Time  charters. — Mr.  Neall 
testifies  that  dnricg  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  become  increaaing-ly  common  for 
AmericauB  to  secure  charters  of  foreign  Teasels  for  considerable  periods,  running 
from  6  months  to  3  years.  The  owner  furnishes  the  ofBcers,  crew,  and  engine 
stores,  but  has  no  farther  control  of  the  vessel.  The  lessee  famishes  coal,  and  is 
able  to  nse  the  vessel  between  whatever  ports  he  sees  §t.  The  great  advant^e  of 
this  practice  is  that  it  prevents  delay  in  shipments  and  enables  ressela  to  visit 
ports  which  are  not  commonly  reached.     (168, 1B9,) 

3.  Small  tonnage  of  American  mercliant  viartjie. — Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  the  entire  tonnage  of  American  vessels  fitted 
for  transoceanic  trafBc  does  not  exceed  300,000  tons  gross  roister.  He  estimates 
that  the  total  gross  tonnage  of  the  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  the  world  is  about 
28,000,000  tons. 

Total sMuntonnaga  (gross),  in  THBela  of  100  tons  or  over,  oT  the  world _  20.800.010 

Total  Ball  tonnage  (nof).  iQ  vesBela  ot  100  tons  or  over,  olths  world 0.800,000 

W.  800.  (MO 

Of  above  Grent  Britain  owns,  nay,  ono-half _ S»Oft«io 

Of  above  United  States  ownB,  say,  oDS-sleyentli —   8,400.0110 

Ofabove  Germany  owns __._ _ 2,«O,00O 

And  Norway  is  neit  with 1.700,000 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  amount  to  about  80,000,000  tons  of  freight 
and  the  imports  to  about  T.500,000  tone.  Although  th«  United  States  is  credited 
with  the  ownership  of  vessels  having  a  register  of  3,4OO.CI00  tons,  Mr.  Neall.  by 
taking  the  character  of  each  individual  vessel  into  consideration,  estimates  that 
only  ^,185  tons  are  represented  by  vefsels  suitable  for  transoceanic  traffic,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

110  steamahitH,  with  aforrexate  (TTOBh  roglfiter  of SKI.4SB 

fiBshlps,  wife  aagregiiteKroan  register  of lll.tSS 

14  haAs.  with  agproKate  BroBS  roKiBter  of 18.870 

88  schooners,  wltE  aggregate  ^rroaa  rogiater  of ___ _ _ 116,101 

»4  Total  groHB  replBter _ _.._ _..  e44.ll£S 

From  tbls  total  Bbould  to  deducted,  as  not  Intended,  and  Id  reality  UDsaltable,  for  tbe 

transoceanic  trade,  having  been  constrticted  eepecially  for  the  requirements  of  coaat- 

wiBo  or  niKr-by  commerce— 
lae  veaaela  of  grom  register __ 3*8,S*4 

Leavlngoa  suitable  and  available  for  transoceanic  traffic  1»  veeBelsot  gross  register  886,185 

Of  which  are  steam,  47  vMBela.  gross  register 140,0*6 

And  of  theno  latter  M  steamers  with  grosfl  register ..-- 78,420 

were  bnilt  abroad,  and  unbeequentir,  nnder  various  canditions.  granted  UnitedStatea  roister. 

In  making  this  estimate  Mr.  Neall  has  excluded  all  vessels  of  less  than  1,000 
tons  burden,  because  they  can  not  possibly  compete  in  the  transoceanic  trade. 
Sailingvesselsmore  thanSO  years  old  have  been  excluded  as  unsafe.  Although  we 
have  a  considerable  tonnage  in  coastwise  steamships,  these  hare  not  coal  capacity 
sufficient  for  crossing  the  ocean,  and  their  construction,  especially  the  hign 
superstructure,  makes  them  also  unfit  for  North  Atlantic  navigation.  Mr.  Neall 
submitted  a  list  of  all  the  American  vessels  of  more  than  1 ,000  tons  gross  register 
sailing  from  ocean  ports,  together  with  an  enumeration  of  the  reasons  ia  each 
case  for  excluding  sncU  as  are  deemed  unfit  for  ocean  traffic. 

Mr.  Neall  says  further  that  there  is  no  trans- Atlantic  steamehij)  line  composed 
wholly  of  American-built  vessels,  part  of  those  of  the  American  Line  being  of  for- 
eign constroction.  Not  over  three  trans-Pacific  lines  are  composed  of  American 
vessels.     (166-168,  175-184.) 

3.  Reaaonsfor  »maJl  (oiiikwc— Mr.  Neall  does  not  enter  into  detail  aa  to  the 
reasons  for  tne  comparatively  small  proportion  of  American  shipping,  further 
than  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of  constructing  steam  vessels,  especially  the  lower 
grades, tramp  steamers,  etc.,  is  much  higher  in  this  country  than  in  England. 
R-evious  to  1860,  when  ocean  transpori^tion  was  confined  practically  to  wooden 
veesels,  the  United  States  excelled  all  other  countries  in  its  proportion  of  shipping 
and  in  its  success  in  the  business.  This  superiority  ia  attributed  by  Mr.  Neall 
less  to  the  discriminating  duties  than  to  the  ability  of  Americans  to  construct 
better  and  faster  ships  and  to  man  and  navigate  them  more  ably.  While  our 
shipyards  have  built  some  fast  ocean-going  liners  and  nomerous  war  veeaeb, 
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1  tramp,  which  is  tie  kind  of 
_     16  great  bulk  of  commodities. 

Althongh  tbe  difference  in  the  cost  of  constmction  of  aach  vessels  between  thta 
country  and  Europe  ia  less  than  formerly,  Mr.  Neall  believes  that  a  substantial 
tramp  steamer  of  7,000  tons  dead-weight  cax>acity  can  be  bnilt  in  Great  Britain 
at  a  cost  of  $42.50  or  $45  perton,  whUeit  would  be  impoasible,  even  aside  from  the 
present  high  price  of  iron,  to  bny  them  here  at  lotis  than  $65  or  $70  i»er  ton.  On 
higher-class  vessela,  where  there  is  more  joiner  work  and  other  fine  work,  the 
difference  between  Europe  and  America  is  lesa,  Mr.  Neall  does  not  explain  fully 
the  reasons  for  this  higher  cost  in  the  United  States.  It  can  not  be  due  to  the 
higher  cost  of  steel  and  iron  or  of  wood,  nor  does  ho  believe  that  Ajnerican  labor 
ia,  in  view  of  its  higher  efficiency,  necessarily  dearer.  But  onr  shipyards  are 
ComparatiTely  few,  and  those  which  -we  have  are  taxed  to  their  fullest  capacity  to 
boild  high-grade  vessels,  and  could  not.  if  they  would,  build  any  considerable 
niunber  of  ordinary  steam  vessels  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  For  these 
reasons  Mr.  Neall  thinks  it  would  not  be  unjnst  to  American  shipbuilders  to  ^r- 
mit  Americana  to  buy  vessels  abroad  for  navigation  ander  the'  home  dag,  in  view 
of  theimmediate  and  pressing  need  for  an  American  merchant  marine.     (188-172.) 

4.  Purchase  of  veaselg  abroad. — Mr.  Nkalt,  accordingly  i-ecommenda  that,  aside 
from,  any  other  measures  in  the  shape  of  eubaidiea  or  postal  payments  designed  to 
build  Qj>  an  American  merchant  marine,  laws  should  be  passed  permitting  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  buy  foreign  vessels  and  put  them  under  the  United  States  flag. 
He  wonld  prohibit  craft  thne  parchased  from  being  used  in  American  coastwise 
trade  or  in  trade  with  any  foreign  port  within  500  miles  of  the  shores  ot  the 
United  States  proper;  and  would  provide  that  these  vessels  should  have  a  dead 
weight  capacity  of  not  less  than  6,000  tons  for  steamers  or  2,500  tons  for  sailii^ 
vessels,  and  that  they  should  not  be  over  5  j^ears  old  at  the  time  of  purchase.  U 
fnrther  restrictions  seemed  necessary  it  might  be  enacted  that  the  number  of 
ships  Ihns  bought  should  not  exceed  500,000  tons  net  register,  and  that  a  duty 
of  $1  per  ton  for  5  years  should  be  levied  upon  them. 

Mr.  Neall  states  that  the  Norwegians  have  made  an  extensive  practice  of  Duy- 
ing  foreign-buUt  vessels  and  putting  them  under  the  home  flag,  and  that  they  have 
made  large  profits  by  doing  so.  At  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  thus 
bought  by  the  Nor^vegians  have  been  leased  by  them  to  Am^cans  on  time 
charters,  running  for  6  months  to  2  jeeara,  at  high  rates. 

Were  an  American  merQhant  marine  thus  established,  Mr.  Neall  believes  that 
the  vessels  could  be  run  with  sufficient  economy  to  compete  in  the  world  traffic . 
It  is  true  that  the  wages  of  American  sailors  are  higher  than  those  of  foreign 
sailors,  although  the  difference  is  less  than  formerly,  the  average  i^y  of  an 
English  seaman  having  been  raised  to  about  £i  10s.  The  food  furnished  on 
American  vessels  is  also  of  better  quality,  and  in  other  ways  the  cost  ot  naviga- 
tion ia  somewhat  higher.  But  the  witness  is  confident  that  this  difference  is  not 
sufficient  to  necessitate  higher  rates  of  freight  on  American  vessels  than  on  those 
owned  alM'oad,  nor  to  preclude  the  earning  of  a  fair  profit,  especially  as  our 
vessel  owners  leam  the  economies  which  are  employed  in  other  countries, 
(169-171,177.} 

&.  Ducrimxnating  duties. — Mr.  Neall  does  not  believe  that  the  system  of  dis- 
criminating duties  would  be  an  effective  one  in  building  up  an  American 
merchant  marine ;  nor  doea  he  attribute  the  earlier  development  of  American 
shipping  to  the  duties  which  then  existed.  Unless  the  discriminating  duty  be 
excessively  high  the  foreign  vessel  owner  would  bid  for  traffic  with  a  view  to  the 
duty  and  would  still  underbid  the  American  owner.     (172, 173.) 

6.  Coaatvjige  trade. — Mr.  Neau,  testifies  that  under  the  existing  laws  only 
American-built  vessels  can  be  employed  in  American  coastwise  trade.  The  men 
employed  in  that  business,  however,  have  been  very  enterprising,  and  have  kept 
the  demand  for  transportation  fairly  supplied.     (173, 174.) 

7.  Shipping  bounties  and  labor. — Mr.  Fcjrubeth,  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union 
of  the  Pacific,  does  not  think  that  the  payment  of  bounties  to  American  vessels 
would  have  any  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  men.  As  a  general  thing  he  has 
□ever  seen  any  master  of  a  vessel  paying  more  than  he  had  to  pay  or  giving  better 
food  than  he  had  to  give.  He  has  some  question  whether  the  proposal  to  subsidize 
the  fishermen,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  made,  does  not  make  the  seamen  subject 
to  impressment.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  convention  of  seamen  in  Chicago 
condemned  that  bill.  The  following  paragraphs  make  clear  Mr.  Furuseth's  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  bounties.     (690-700.) 

"  None  of  the  schemes  that  I  have  seen  so  far.  or  heard  discussed  so  far,  has 
anything  in  it  that  would  in  any  way  increase  the  number  of  real  American  sail- 
ors, or  cause  any  American  boy  to  go  to  sea,  or  stay  at  sea,  or  in  any  way  make 
it  any  easier  for  the  merchant  marine  or  Navy  to  obtain  re^  American  aailors. 
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suggest  for  the  improvement  o ,_ 

be  of  ^eoeral  benefit  to  the  eonntry?— A.  Then  the  improvement,  so  far  as  tile 
Bailor  IS  concerned,  nonld  come  from  the  measores  accompanytog  the  measure, 
and  not  from  the  original  measure." 

"  Q.  Do  yoa  think  the  bonnties  proposed  in  these  sabsidiee,  in  these  bills,  tothe 
fishing  fieet  are  going  to  be  of  any  advantage  In  bringing  more  into  that,  and 
then  nltimatelj'  augmenting  the  marine? — A.  No;  not  a  bit  of  it. 

"  Q.  Yoa  think  it  will  be  simply  absorbed  where  it  is?— A.  The  seamen,  instead 
of  getting  $20  B.  month,  will  get  (19  a  month  from  the  man  who  hires  him  and  $1 
from  the  Gh}Temnient,  It  is  simply  another  way  of  snbaidiziiig  the  vessel,  that 
ia  all — adding  so  mnch  to  the  sntwidy  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  veeael — and  will 
not  do  the  sailor  one  iota  of  good." 

D.  Oonditiini  of  AmerioBii  ooran  wudbd. — 1.  United  States  law  relating  to  geamen. — 
Mr.  FUKUSETH,  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pauiflc,  stat<^  that  the  law 
relating  to  seamen  passed  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  has  been  of  great  benefit  on 
the  whole,  though  there  were  certain  mistakes  in  it.  particularly  the  repeal  of 
some  of  the  old  law  which  had  worked  well.  On  thewhole,  foreign  laws  r^»rd- 
ing  seamen  are  not  better  than  those  of  the  United  States,  though  they  are  better 
in  some  particulars. 

The  Somen's  Union,  however,  has  drafted  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
American  seamen.  Its  proposals  are  to  abolish  crimping;,  so  far  as  it  can  be  abol- 
ished bylaw;  toincreasethespace  in  the  forecastle;  to  give  the  seamen  a  right  to 
(me-hau  of  what  is  actually  due  him  in  every  port;  to  give  the  majority  of  the 
orew,  exclusive  of  officers,  the  right  to  call  for  a  survey  of  the  vessel;  to  establish 
a  standard  of  skill  and  experience  for  those  who  sign  as  able  seamen, and  to  pro- 
vide a  standard  namber  of  men  to  be  carried  by  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage 
and  rigging.     (691-693.) 

Hr.  Fnruseth  supposes  that  the  reforms  which  the  Seamen's  Union  desires  wilt 
probably  make  the  running  of  vessels  a  little  more  expensive.  The  cost  o(  run- 
ning a  vessel  inclndes  so  many  things  that  the  wages  oC  the  men  are  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  The  cost  of  running  does  not  by  itself  determine  the  possibility  of 
competition.  It  is  said  that  when  the  American  merchant  marine  was  prac- 
tically supreme,  50  years  ago,  American  vessels  could  get  a  higher  rate  ttian  those 
of  other  nations,  because  of  the  better  stowing  and  better  care  of  cargoes,  and  the 
faster  time  they  made.  No  doubt  increased  wages  and  improved  condition  and 
treatment  of  the  men  would  result  in  setting  a  better  class  of  men  and  better 
service.whichwonldtend  to  make  up  tor  the  higher  wages.     (600.  j 

The  witness  takes  up  the  conditions  of  seamen  and  the  proposed  reforms  in 

2.  Hiring  of  aatlor* — CWmpe.— Mr.  FoRnsETH  says  that  when  a  master  needs  a 
crew  he  commonly  goes  to  a  shipping  master  or  "  crimp  "  and  makes  a  contract 
with  him  to  furnish  a  crew.  The  crimp  and  the  master  agree  upon  the  wages  to 
be  paid.  The  crimp  secures  a  crew  from  men  who  conie  to  his  office  or  by  deal- 
ing with  the  keepers  of  sailors'hoarding  houses,  and  is  usually  paid  for  his  services 
by  the  sailor  with  an  "  allotment "  or  order  on  the  ship. 

The  law  formerly  allowed  a  sailor  to  make  an  ■ '  allotment "  for  not  more  than 
$10  a  month,  but  the  last  Congress  changed  it  to  not  more  than  one  month's 
wages.  The  allotment  usually  goes,  not  to  a  bona  fide  creditor,  but  to  a  crimp, 
to  be  divided  between  him  and  the  ship  captain  and  perhaps  the  keeper  of  a  sail- 
or's boarding  house.  The  Seamen's  Union  does  not  desire  that  the  possibility  of 
making  an  allotment  to  a  man's  family  or  relatives  be  removed — to  remove  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship;  but  the  allotment  to  creditors  is  a  means  of  robbing 
the  saDor.  Indeed,  the  law  forbidding  more  than  one  month's  allotment  to  credit- 
ors is  constantly  violated,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  evidence  of  violation  because 
the  saUor  is  immediately  carried  away  out  of  the  jurisdiction.     (690-693, 696.) 

If  this  allotment  to  original  creditors  were  abolished,  and  a  law  wei-e  made 
entitling  the  seaman  to  one-half  what  he  has  actually  earned  in  every  port  where 
the  vessel  loads  or  delivers  cargo,  and  if  the  seaman  were  given  the  full  right  to 
quit  wherever  he  is,  the  crimp  would  have  to  go  out  of  DuHiness.  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  and  Sheemess,  the  three  man-of-war  ports  of  England,  used  to  have 
the  worst  crimp  dens  in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  when  the  Admirality  decided 
to  pay  their  men  montJily  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  these  dens  were  wiped 
out.     (691.) 

3.  Payment  of  aaSora'  vxigea  and  compufeory  serine*.— Mr.  Foruseth  states  that 
sailors'  uticjee  now  usually  provide  for  service  for  13  months,  and  no  money  dnr- 
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Ids  the  interval  except  at  the  mastor'B  option.  Often  the  master  will  abeolntely 
refoee  to  make  any  payments.  That  generally  means  that  he  intends  to  misnae 
the  sailor  so  that  lie  nill  mn  away  and  forfeit  his  pay.  The  sailor,  poor  and 
nnder  the  necessity  of  getting  employment,  has  no  option  bat  to  sign  the  contract. 
These  "  "  '^  '       " 

6B6.) 

Up  to  189H  a  seaman  ^08  snbject  to  impriHonment  for  refosing  to  continue  to 
labor,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  out  of  the  United  States.  If  he  left  hia 
employment  he  might  be  imprisoned,  kept  in  jail  for  an  indefinite  period  at  hie 
own  eipense,  then  taken  on  Doard  the  vessel  against  his  will,  and  compelled  to 

Sroceedto  sea  and  do  the  work  for  which  he  had  engaged.  If  he  refnsed  to  work 
e  was  snbject  to  penal  or  to  corporal  poniahment  and  to  being  placed  in  irona 
on  short  rations.  If  he  deserted,  the  master  might  offer  a  reward  for  his  detec- 
tion and  retnm  to  the  vessel.  Eighty  men  were  thus  reclaimed  in  Callao  lost 
year,  one  in  Singapore,  and  one  in  Yokohama;  one.  in  Singapore,  was  punished 
besides.  The  present  law  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  forcing  seamen  to 
specific  performance  of  their  contracts  of  service,  however,  is  better  than  that 
of  meet  other  nations,  except  England,  Since  1808  there  has  been  no  penalty  for 
desertion  in  a  home  port.  The  s^or  can  t^te  his  clothes  and  go,  bnt  he  forfeits  all 
the  money  he  has  earned.  The  Seamen's  Union  desires  Congress  to  so  change 
the  law  that  the  sailor  will  be  free  to  quit  in  any  port,  and  to  ^et  his  money,  too. 


service  under  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  bat  the  Supreme 
Conrt  held  that  that  did  not  apply  to  seamen.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  get 
Gongrees  to  abolish  the  law  under  which  a  sailor  can  be  seized  and  retnmed  Dy 
force  tohis  vessel,  but  so  far  withimt  snccess.  The  witness  atat«e  that  if  Bailors 
were  free  to  qoit  at  will  vessels  wonld  be  under  no  difBcnlty  in  getting  new  crews. 
The  nsaal  thing  is  to  par  the  sailorm  or  drive  them  oat  when  a  vessel  comes  into 
port  for  some  tune,  and  let  the  vessel  lie  without  saUors  antil  she  is  ready  for  sea 
again,  and  then  hire  new  ones.     (TOT.) 

4.  Dependent  teamen. — Mr.  Furnseth  says  that  Congress  appropriates  annually 
a  certain  amonnt  of  money  for  the  return  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  to  the 
United  States.  It  wonld  be  much  better  if  the  return  to  the  United  Stat«a  were 
abolished  and  the  sailor  were  left  free  to  quit.  As  to  the  statement  that  many 
saUors  who  have  left  their  vessels  become  dependent,  and  have  to  be  sustainea 
and  sent  home  aC  the  expense  of  the  Oovemment,  the  witness  says  that  the  most 
of  such  men  were  probably  driven  out  of  the  vessels  they  were  in,  without  receiv- 
ing any  pay  for  the  work  they  had  done.  A  vessel  lying  in  a  port  waiting  for 
cargo  does  not  wish  to  keep  the  men  on  board.  By  the  law  of  1684  the  master 
may  discharge  the  men,  if  they  consent  to  be  discharged,  by  paying  theni  what  is 
due  them.  If  a  man  is  offered  his  discharge  and  his  pay  and  refuses  to  take  it, 
he  will  invariably  be  treated  so  that  he  will  leave  in  a  week  or  two  without  hia 
pay.  Sometimes  masters  will  refuse  to  give  a  discharge  when  it  is  asked  for,  and 
then  will  so  abase  the  man  that  he  will  mn  away  and  leave  his  pay  behind  him. 

B.  Wages  and  economic  condition  of  seamen. — Mr.  Furcseth  stabes  farther  that 
the  absence  of  any  standard  of  qualification  for  seamen  resnlte  in  the  fixing  of 
wages  at  snch  a  point  as  the  idle  men  in  a  seaport,  without  regard  to  knowledge 
of  tne  sea,  can  be  induced  to  accept.  Wagesof  seamen  are  determined  entirely  by 
the  port,  and  not  by  the  fiag.  Seamen's  wagea  in  New  York  City  are  the  same  to 
the  American,  Dutch,  German,  English,  or  Norwegian  ship.  There  isno  such  thing 
as  American  wages;  it  is  international  wages.  Seamen's  wages  vary  much. 
They  willrun  from$15in  the  portof  New  Yorkupto$80  in  different  American  ports. 
In  Sunderland.  England,  they  are  fal1}[  as  high  as  in  New  York.  In  Liverpool  they 
are  nanally  lower.  They  are  lower  still  in  Antwerp  and  in  Mediterranean  porta. 
In  San  Francisco  and  on  Paget  Sound  deep-water  wages  are  about  (20;  in  New 
York,  at  the  present  time,  about  $18.  English  sailors  get  between  £4  and  £6  a 
month. 

These  are  all  white  men's  wagea.  Asiatics  ship  in  Hongkong  and  Yokohama, 
and  their  wages  are  tl6  Mexican.  About  one-quarter  of  our  merchant  marine  is 
manned  by  Asiatic  seamen.  All  these  statements  refer  to  the  foreign  trade  or 
deep-water  w^es.  The  wa^es  in  oar  coastwise  trade  are  higher  than  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  and  bigher  than  in  any  other  coastwise  trade  except  that  of  Australia. 
Coastwise  wages  at  New  York  are  at  present  from  (18  to  |25.  In  San  Francisco 
they  run  from  $S0  to  f40,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  (45.  In  fact,  the  general  condition 
of  sailors  in  the  coastwise  trade  is  better  than  in  the  deep-sea  trade.  The  witness 
ascribes  this  partly  to  the  fact  that  from  1674  up  to  1890  the  men  in  the  coastwise 
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trade  were  free  to  quit.    Being  free  to  quit,  t)ie7  were  free  to  oTKonize.    Besides, 
the  work  is  harder,  and  a  better  clasG  of  men  is  needed.     (687-689,  S97,398.) 

While  the  wages  of  men  working  ashore  have  increased,  the  wages  of  seamen 
have  been  stationary.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  abont  tne  same  ratio 
as  shore  w^es;  and  the  resnlt  is  that  tne  seaman's  wages  are  not  snfBcient  to 
keep  bimBelf,  far  less  a  family.  The  condition  is  the  same  in  other  conntries  as 
in  the  United  States.  Norway  ased  to  famish  a  ^eat  number  of  seamen. 
The  Norwegian  sailors  were  better  off  than  the  ordinary  mechanics  on  shore. 
But  now  the  condition  of  shore  employment  has  so  improved  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  shore  mechanic  has  risen  vastly  above  that  of  the  seaman.  Nor- 
wegian vessels  are  now  very  largely  filled  with  Swedes  and  Finns.  The  case  is 
the  same  in  England.  A  man  can  earn  more  on  shore  than  at  sea,  and  can 
be  at  home  with  his  family.  Though  a  boy  may  go  to  sea  from  notions  of 
romance,  he  will  leave  it  when  he  nas  made  one  or  two  trips,  and  finds  out 
what  the  life  is,  what  the  work  is,  and  what  wages  he  is  likely  to  get.  The  first 
thing  a  saUor  does  when  he  comes  into  New  York  is  not,  as  the  shore  people 
think,  to  go  and  get  drunk;  he  looks  around  and  tries  to  find  other  employment. 
He  becomes  a  bridge  bnUder,  or  an  architectural  ironworker,  or  a  erinman  on 
the  street  cars,  positions  where  his  training  in  climbing  and  in  qnick  thinVing  and 
quick  work  are  of  valne.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  men  wno  work  at  archi- 
tectural ironwork  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  saOors.  Aside  from 
the  actual  economic  debasement  of  the  sailor's  condition,  there  is  a  loss  of  social 
caste  which  results  from  this  economic  debasement.  The  ordinary  man  ashore 
speaks  of  the  sailor  as  a  poor  fellow,  who  would  not  go  to  sea  if  he  could  do 
anything  else.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  thinss  is  to  improve  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  men  so  that  it  shall  be  eqaal  with  tnat  of  other  ordinary  mechanics. 
(697,698.) 

6.  Permanency  of  employment. — Mr.  Pdruseth  states  that  in  the  Continental 
and  English  marine  men  naually  ship  for  a  year,  and  stay  in  the  same  vessel  abont 
a  year  or  two.  He  does  not  apeak  of  the  regular  liners,  as  he  never  sailed  in  them. 
It  appears  from  a  British  consnlar  report,  quoted  by  the  witness,  that  on  the 
welT-known  and  wealthy  English  lines  the  same  picked  men  continue  to  be 
employed  from  voyage  to  voyage  and  year  to  year.     (694, 695, 703.) 

7.  NatioTKdity  of  seamen.— Mr.  FuRireETH  states  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  manned  by  Asiatic  seamen,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Lascars  or  East  ^dia  sailors,  and  Tagals  or  "Manila  men,"  together  with  Turks 
and  Arabs.  Even  in  the  coastwise  trade,  althongh  the  vessels  must  be  American, 
there  is  no  such  requirement  as  to  seamen ,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  are  American  born.  On  that  coast,  the  Scandinavians,  inclnding  with 
them  the  Finns,  probably  predominate;  next  would  be  the  Germans,  and  Ameri- 
cans last  of  all.    The  conditions  are  not  very  different  in  the  Atlantic  coastwise 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  have  an  A 
vessel.  On  English  vessels  they  are  t 
nation  uses  them  to  any  extent. 

Some  of  the  foreigners  referred  to  above  are  naturalized  citizens,  and  some  others 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens.  Prior  to  1898  about  one-half  of 
the  coasting  seamen  on  the  Pacific  coast  belonged  to  these  classes.  The  witness 
does  not  know  what  the  proportion  is  now.     (68fl,  690J 

The  vessels  that  trade  between  Hongkong  and  San  Francisco  andPugjet  Sonnd, 
whether  under  the  American  or  English  or  Japanese  flag,  sign  all  their  men  in 
China  or  Japan.  They  carry  white  quartermasters  ana  white  officers,  but  no 
white  men  as  sailors,  as  firemen,  or  in  the  steward's  department.  Although  the 
wages  of  the  Asiatics  are  only  about  $16  Mexican,  they  can  not  be  mnch  cheaper 
than  white  men.  because  about  twice  as  many  Chinamen  as  white  men  are  neeaed 
to  do  the  same  work.  They  are  said  to  be  more  docile,  and  not  so  apt  to  get 
dmnk  or  leave  the  vessel.  Where  real  seamen  are  needed  in  a  storm  or  disaster 
they  are  practically  useless,  for  they  have  not  the  coolness,  courage,  or  strength 
of  the  average  white  man.    (708. ) 

Seamen  are  exempt  both  in  the  immigration  laws  and  in  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws;  so  that  neither  of  these  laws  gives  any  protection  to  the  American  sailor. 
(709.) 

Mr.  Nkall  says  that  the  law  provides  that  only  Americans  may  hold  official 
positionB  upon  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade.  There  is  no  such  limita- 
non  as  regards  common  sailors,  however,  and  the  witness  estimates  that  SO  per 
cent  of  the  sailors  on  these  ships  are  of  foreign  birth,  especially  Germans,  Danes, 
and  Sciuidinavians.    It  is  not  true  that  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  vessels  engaged 
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in  the  coasting  trade  are  largely  manned  by  Chinese  and  Japanese,  tfae  existittg 
lawsrelRting  tothe  Chineae  practically  preventing- their  employnient  in  this  way. 
(172,174,175.) 

8.  UnderToanning  of  vettelg.—iSi.  Furusbth  qnotea  with  approval  a  British 
Parliamentary  report  dealing  with  the  impoBsibility  of  a  contract  on  ec[nal  termB 
betweeo  employer  and  employee  in  respect  to  sea  service.  Many  considerations, 
such  as  ringing,  sail  area,  steering  gear,  winches,  nnmber  of  fires,  coal  consump- 
tion, i>o8ition  of  bunkers,  etc.,  must  be  taken  in  to  account  in  determining  the  proper 
crew  for  a  ship.  The  seaman  can  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  sucn  consider- 
ations  nor  of  tne  extent  of  the  work  to  which  he  binds  himself.  If  the  crew  of  an 
ondermanned  ship  refuse  to  serve,  they  are  liable  to  imprisonment.  If  they  do 
serve  and  Dy  worldng  for  their  lives  succeed  in  reachine  their  destination,  they 
will  have  established  their  number  as  a  proper  crew  for  the  vessel  nntil  a  fnrth» 
reduction  is  made.  (703.)  The  only  country  that  has  a  definite  law  about  the 
manning  of  vessels,  says  Mr.  Furuseth,  is  New  Zealand.  Labor-saving  mBchinery 
baa  somewhat  reduced  the  nnmbarofnien  needed  to  work  a  vessel,  bntthennmbffl- 
of  men  carried  has  been  decreased  dieproportionatelv  to  the  need.  There  are 
vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  while  sailing  in  the  lareign  trade  carried  18  and 
20  men,  but  now  carry  10.  The  witness  mentions  1  ship  which  used  to  carry  80 
men  and  now  carries  14.  He  estimates  that  she  should  have  24.  In  S  vessels 
out  of  10,  if  the  ship  is  taken  aback,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  gear.  The  yards  can  not  be  swung  quickly  enongh  to  prevent 
damage,  for  tack  of  men.  American  vessels  carry  lens  men  than  those  of  Europe. 
Holland  carries  most,  Denmark  next,  Sweden  next,  then  Korway  and  Oennany, 
then  England,  and  last  the  United  States.  The  number  of  men  carried  varies 
somewhat  with  the  wages.  If  wages  go  up  a  vessel  nsoally  takes  1  or  2  men  less. 
(687,688.) 

Mr.  Fumseth  states  that  most  sailing  vessels  now  have  a  steam  donkey  winch, 
which  is  used  in  going  in  and  out  of  port  for  lifting  anchor  and  hoisting  sails;  but 
at  sea  steam  is  not  kept  up  in  it.  The  principal  labor-saving  devices  aside  from 
this  are  double  topsail  yards,  double  gallant  yards,  patent  blocks  with  small  inside 
rollers,  and  the  nse  of  softer,  better  rope — manila  rope.     (687-888.) 

9.  Food  and  drink  of  ifeamen.—The  food  of  seamen,  Mr.  Furubxth  states.  Is 
regnlat«d  by  law.  Up  to  1898  the  re^^uirement  was  fully  fiO  jier  cent  poorer  than 
the  food  provided  for  the  prisoners  in  Sing  Sing.  It  was  exactly  equal  to  the 
English  contract  scale,  about  50  per  cent  below  the  G)erman  scale,  and  about  100 
per  cent  below  the  Danish  scale.  The  existing  American  scale  is  better.  Mr. 
Fumseth  gives  in  detail  these  comparative  scales.    He  says  that  the  only  com- 

Elaint  which  he  wonid  make  of  the  American  scale  is  tiiat  the  water  should  be 
tcreased  from  4  quarts  a  day  to  6  quarts,  and  the  butter  from  1  ounce  to  2.  In 
fact,  however,  the  scale  is  not  in  general  operation.  It  is  not  given  in  the  deep- 
water  vessels,  and  even  not  in  some  of  the  coastwise  vessels.     (686, 6S3, 694.) 

Mr.  Furuseth  qnotes  at  length,  although  without  special  reference  to  this 
point,  an  English  consular  report  in  which  the  enforcenient  of  total  abstinence 
trota  liquor  on  British  sailing  vessels  is  declared  to  result  in  increased  excesses 
on  arrival  in  port.  It  is  stated  that  B  daily  ration  of  spirits  works  well  in  the 
English  navy,  and  that,  since  the  proportion  of  total  abstainers  in  the  nary  is 
incomparably  higher  than  in  the  merchant  service,  it  can  not  be  considered  fatal 
to  the  cause  of  temperance.     (704.) 

10.  Air  space  for  seamen.— The  air  space  in  tiie  forecastle,  where  the  seamen 
live,  is  regulated  by  law.  The  requirement  for  steamers  is  that  each  man  have 
12  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and  not  less  than  IS  feet  of  floor  space;  that  is,  a  space 
6  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  2  feet  wide.  B^  a  chanse  made  3  years  ago,  the 
requirement  for  sailing  vessels  thereafter  built  or  reDuilt  was  cnanged  to  100 
cubic  feet.  Seventy-two  cubic  feet  is  the  requirement  in  England  and  Germany; 
but  inasmncn  as  G«rman  and  English  ships  do  not  carry  loads  on  the  declu, 
where  the  houses  usually  are,  they  have  no  special  temptation  to  narrow  the 
space  for  the  men.  In  England  the  space  actually  given  is  usually  about  100  to 
120  feet.    (686.) 

11.  Watehe*  on  shipboard. — Mr.  Furuseth  explains  in  detail  the  division  of  the 
34  hours  into  7  watches.  He  states  that  in  some  vessels  it  is  the  custom  to  keep 
all  the  men  on  deck  during  the  daytime:  that  is,  to  have  both  iiratchea  on  deck 
during  the  period  from  12  to  4  in  the  afternoon.  This  gives  too  tittle  sleep  and 
rest,  and  makes  the  m,en  too  much  subject  to  sleepiness  to  be  effective  at  the 
wheiel  or  on  the  outlook  during  the  night. 

Another  custom  has  recently  grown  up  which  is  called  the  Kalashi  watch;  that 
1b,  all  hands  on  deck  all  day  and  called  out  whenever  they  are  wanted  daring  the 
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mght;  bat  on  deck  steadily  thronKb  the  night  oilIt  a  watchman,  a  lookout  man, 
the  wheelman,  and  the  officers  on  the  bridge.  If  a  disaater  happens  at  n^ht  to  ves- 
sels Bomanaged,  the  men  coniefrointhefoTecaetlebalf  asleep,  the  light  half  blinds 
them,  and  for  the  first  15  minntes  they  are  practically  aselesa.  Besides,  it  is,  of 
conrse,  much  harder  for  the  men  to  work  all  day  and  be  called  ont  at  night  also. 
This  practice  enables  vessels  to  mn  with  2  or  3  men  leas  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  have.  It  is  osod  on  practically  all  of  the  passenger  Bt«amera 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  so  mncb  nsed  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  has  not  been  applied  in  Europe- 
No  man  is  capable  of  proper  lookont  or  proper  work  at  the  wheel  for  more  than 
a  hours  at  a  time.  In  a  storm  or  on  very  serions  occaBionx  1  honr  is  long  enough, 
and  sometimes  too  long.  In  the  Qreat  Lakes,  on  freight  steamers,  at  least,  men 
stand  at  the  wheel  for  4  hours,  sometimes  as  mnch  as  6  hoars.    (700-701.) 

13.  Examination  of  ships  by  sailors. — Mr.  Fnraseth  says  that  it  is  impossible 
for  sailors  to  control  their  own  actions  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  ship,  seaworthy 
or  not,  which  they  shall  sail  in.  They  do  not  always  ship  in  the  port  in  which 
they  join  the  vessel.  Men  may  ship  m  Boston  and  Philadelphia  for  a  vesBel  in 
Kew  York,  with  no  opportunity  to  inspect  her.     (701.) 

13.  Loss  of  life  on  panaenger  vessels. — The  witness  attribntes  the  great  loss  t>t 
life  in  certain  disast«rs  to  passenger  vessels  to  the  insufficiency  of  life-saving 

Sparatus  and  the  insufficient  number  of  the  crew.  He  implies  that  the  fact  that 
B  Cunard  Line  has  never  lost  any  passengers  is  due  to  the  carrying  of  a  larger 
nnmber  of  skilled  men  than  other  lines  carry.  According  to  the  witness,  acci- 
dents between  8  and  6  in  the  morning,  particntarly  about  4,  are  most  likely  to 
result  disastrously.  Sailors  call  this  period  "the  graveyard  watch."  About  4 
in  the  morning  one  watch  leaves  the  deck,  and  another,  whioh  has  had  but  4 
hours'  sleep  that  night,  comes  up.     (700.) 

14.  Denial  of  shore  leave.— iSx.  Fnruseth  qnotes,  as  expressing  the  condition 
and  feeling  of  seamen  generaUy,  an  English  cxinsnlar  report  on  Q)e  condition  of 
seamen  in  the  British  merchant  marine,  in  which  very  serious  complaint  is  made 
of  the  denial  of  shore  leave  while  m  port.  In  the  British  navy  shore  leave  is 
granted  freely  when  opportunity  offers,  and  the  same  custom  prevails  in  the 
at«am  merchant  marine.  In  sailing  vessels,  however,  men  are  kept  for  weeks 
together  in  harbor  without  being  permitted  to  step  off  the  ship.  The  report 
rexards  this  grievance  as  by  far  the  chief  incentive  to  desertion  and  to  the  minor 
offense  of  absence  without  leave.     (704,  705.) 

15.  Corporal  i^niakment  of  seamen. — Mr.  Fnruseth  states  that  the  United 
States  law  forbidding  corporal  panishment  of  seamen  is  constantly  violated. 
The  most  common  form  of  punishment  is  a  blow  over  the  head  with  a  belaying 
pin — a  stick  like  a  policeman's  clab.  Such  blows  are  given  by  officers  in  sudden 
pasBion  and  without  any  control  from  superior  officers.  In  continental  and  Eng- 
ush  vessels  such  occurrences  are  very  rare.     (693. ) 

19.  Qaalificatifms  of  seamen.— Jit  Fumseth  says  that  an  "able  seaman"  is  a 
hralthy  man  in  his  active  years,  accustomed  to  the  sea,  who  baa  received  the  peculiar 
truning  that  mahesitpossiblH  for  him  to  apply  his  wite  to  conditions  as  they  come. 
The  Seamen's  Union  t^eires  a  law  providing  that  an  able  seaman  must  be  more 
than  18  years  of  age,  and  must  have  had  3  years  experience  at  sea.  (708,709). 
The  law  at  present  does  not  set  any  standard  of  qualification.  Anybody  whom 
the  captain  considersa  seaman  is  aseaman,  whether  he  has  ever  beenat  sea  or  not. 
Custom  used  to  determine  the  qualification.  Four  years'  apprenticeship  is  still 
customary  in  England.  In  most  countries  apprenticeship  1^  been  aboliehed. 
In  Oerman  and  Scandinavian  countries  the  standards  are  stricter;  a  boy  goes  to 
sea  as  a  boy;  about  the  second  year  he  will  be  called  a  yoong  man;  the  third  year 
and  the  fourth  year  an  ordinary  seaman;  after  about  4  years  he  will  rank  as  an 
able  seaman.  The  American  Navy  has  a  very  exacting  standard  of  skill — the  old 
standard  of  years  ago.  Not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  as  seamen 
on  the  Great  Lakes  wonid  pass  the  naval  standard  as  able  seamen.  The  vast 
majority  would  not  pass  as  ordinary  seamen.  About  one-half  of  the  men  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts  might  pass  as  able  seamen,  one-quarter  as  ordi- 
nal seamen,  and  ono-quari%r  would  be  called  landsmen.  Even  as  to  officers, 
including  the  master,  our  law  has  not  until  recently  xtrescribed  any  qualification, 
except  that  thtjy  should  be  citizens.     (687. ) 

17.  £«lior«»ton*o/Majn«i.— Mr.  Fumseth. secretary  of  the  Sailors'Union  of  the 
Pacific,  says  that  there  have  been  organizations  of  the  seamen  on  the  Lakes ,  with 
short  intermissions,  since  1868,  on  the  Pacific  coast  since  1885,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  since  1890.  Inl86Sthelocalunionswereor^nizedintoan  international  union, 
and  were  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  membership  is 
nearly  S.OOO.    The  general  objects  are  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  seamen, 
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indnstilally  and  Bocially,  and  to  improve  the  maritime  law.  There  ie  a.  fnseral 
benefit  for  the  burial  of  dead  inemberB,  and  in  case  of  shipwreck  and  Iobs  of 
clothing  the  organization  pays  a  snm  not  exceeding  |50  to  buy  a  new  outfit. 
The  three  local  organizationH,  on  the  Lakes,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Pacific, 
deal  with  matters  of  wages  each  for  itself.  There  is  a  national  card  transferable 
from  one  local  union  to  another,  and  men  engaged  in  the  lake  trade  can  pass  to 
either  of  the  ocean  organizations,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  no  traveling  benefit. 
There  are  no  rules  as  to  apprenticeehip.  The  national  body  has  had  four  conven- 
tions. The  convention  fornia1at«R  a  legislative  prc^^ramme,  and  gives  instmctions 
to  the  legislative  committees;  but  there  is  full  cooperation  ijetween  the  legislative 
committees  and  the  eiecotive  committees.     {885-686.) 

Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  the  wage  question  would  settle  itoelf  with  sailors  if 
they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  help  themselves — the  opportunity  to  organize. 
The  sailor  can  not  effectively  organize  becanse  be  can  not  qnit  his  employment; 
he  can  not  strike.     (6S8.) 

18.  Homes  for  aged  and  diiabUd  gailors, — Mr.  FnrusetJi  says  that  the  Sailors' 
Union  looks  on  homes  for  sailors  as  eleemosynary  institutione,  which  are  in  one 
way  a  good  thing,  but  tend  in  the  wrong  direction,  in  that  they  perpetuate  the 
treatment  of  sailors  aa  children.  He  doubts  whether  it  would  be  a  proper  thing 
for  the  United  States  to  establish  sach  homes.  In  case  of  disabiiitf ,  there  are 
marine  hospitals,  supported  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  including  a 
farm  in  Aruona  or  New  Mexico,  where  consumptives  are  seni.  The  witness 
entirely  approves  of  theee  hospitala.  Sailors  used  to  contribute  40  cents  a  month 
to  them  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1884,  but  now  they  are  supported  out  of 
the  tonnage  dnes  on  vessels.  The  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  in  New  York  is  the  out- 
come of  private  benevolence.    The  institution  has  become  very  rich.     (696, 697.) 


A.  TnuU  uid  wmUnttioni.— 'Mr.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  thinks  that  discrimination  in  railway  rates  has  been  one  of  the  main 
advantages  accruing  to  large  combinations.  Tmsts  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of 
employers  and  of  employees.  The  workman  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  individuEiU^ 
and  becoming  a  mere  dependent  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  establishment.  He 
will  be  unable  to  find  other  employers  if  he  refuses  to  work  for  the  combination 
which  controls  the  entire  business.     (4S.) 

Mr.  Saoer,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Milling  Company  of  Chic^o,  thinks  that 
industrial  combinations  are  not  necessarily  Dad;  that  they  can  eSect  great  econo- 
mies, and  are  the  natural  economic  result  of  existing  conditions;  out  he  does 
not  believe  in  monox>olies  and  regrets  to  see  the  small  in£vidual  proprietors  driven 
oat  of  business.     (454. ) 

Ur.  CouNSELHAN,  an  elevator  owner  of  Chica^,  declares  himself  in  favor  of 
large  aggregations  of  capital,  but  not  of  combinations  possessing  power  to  control 
prices  absolutely.  He  bad  some  experience  in  dealing  with  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company,  and  thinks  its  prices  are  probably  reasonable  in  view  of  the  high 
cost  of  raw  materials.     (890,  ^1-) 

Ur.  Cabteb,  a  grain  dealer  of  Chicago,  does  not  think  that  the  trust,  in  and  of 
itself,  it  founded  on  actual  values,  need  frighten  anybody.  He  believes  that  the 
two  greatest  questions  before  the  people  are,  first,  the  prevention  of  preferences 
in  freight  rates;  second,  the  prevention  of  overcapitalization.  He  considers  that 
absolute  equality  of  opportunity  is  all  that  any  man  is  entitled  to.  He  does  not 
believe  that  large  concerns,  dependent  altogether  on  hired  assistants,  can  over- 
come, in  1e0timate  competition,  the  smaller  man  who  mainta^s  a  direct  saper- 
vieion  of  his  business.     (583-585. ) 

Mr.  DiCKiNSOs  has  heard  it  charged  very  Strongly  that  the  railroads  have 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  coal  mining  in  the  East,  but  ne  does  not  think  that  such 
a  monoi>oly  exists  generally  throughout  the  country.  There  is  a  large  mining 
district  in  Illinois,  and  he  has  not  heard  it  charged  that  the  industry  is  there 
monopolized  by  the  railroads.     (553.) 

Vnited  States  Flour  Mill  Company.— Mr.  Babsy  testifies  that  this  company 
has  been  recently  oi^^anized  with  a  capital,  he  believes,  of  $15,000,000.  It  includes 
24  large  mills  in  several  Northwestern  cities.  The  capacity  of  these  mills  is  not 
over  50,000  barrels  per  day,  no  attenipt  being  made  to  control  the  output  or  prices. 
The  object  of  the  combination  was,  by  having  a  large  capacity  in  different  odvan- 
ta^a«  localities,  to  make  the  bneinesB  more  independent  of  local  conditions 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  management  and  of  wiling.    The  good  will  of  the 
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land  HyStemB  and  railroad  grants  induce  prodacers  to  settlo  beyond  the  range  of 
profitable  production,  and  partly  to  tbe  lack  of  organisation  and  of  knowledge  as 
to  methods  and  conditions  of  the  industry.  This  lack  of  knowledge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricnltnre  la  seeking  to  remedy  b^  its  reports  and  Htatistical  informa- 
tion. Its  monthly  estimat«B  of  crop  conditions  and  probable  production  are 
secured  throagh  aDont  60,000  carreapandent^,  who  exercise  great  care  and  intelli- 

Sence.  The  witness  considers  them  far  more  accurate  than  any  estiioates  of 
ealers.  These  reports  are  useful  to  dealers  and  speculators,  but  do  not  there- 
fore injure  farmers.  By  greater  knowledge  of  conditions,  speculators  tend  to  fix 
prices  more  evenly  and  accnrately,  so  thai  there  is  lees  difference  between  prices 
at  haryest  and  through  the  year.    {106, 107.) 

Mr.  Newcomb  declares  that  speculators  perform  a  useful  function  in  distribu- 
ting agricultural  products.  By  their  familiarity  with  conditions  of  production 
and  conenmptiDn  they  are  able  to  estimate  the  probable  future  prices,  and  thus  to 
make  prices  throughout  the  year  more  uniform  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
The  pnceat  harvest  is  thus  kept  up  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  price  later  on. 
Speculation  in  farm  prodocts  may,  in  abnormal  cases,  be  detrimental,  but  not 
usually.  The  price  of  farm  products  is  ultimately  fiied  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  the  man  whose  production  is  the  most  expensive,  bat  whose  product  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  demand.  This  ultimate  price  is  largely  flied  m  the  Liv- 
erpool market.  The  practice  of  selling  options  can  not  long  mislead  dealers  as  to 
the  true  grain  supply.     (107, 109.> 

Duties  on  gram  and  grain  produclg.^-Mi.  Evans,  a  miller,  of  Indianapolis, 
points  out  that  most  European  countries  and  some  other  countriee,  anch  aa  Bra- 
zil, have  established  discriminating  duties  against  American  flonr  as  compared 
with  wheat,  thus  seeking  to  develop  their  own  milling  industry.  The  witness 
thinks  that  by  treaties  or  otherwise  the  United  States  should  seek  to  prevent  such 
discriminations.  A  department  of  commeioemightbebeneflcialinaccomplishing 
such  results.     (439.) 

Adulteration  ofjiaur. — Mr.  Basrt,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Aeaocia- 
tion,  says  that  flour  has  in  recent  years  been  very  largely  adulterated  with  a 
by-product  of  glucose  or  starch,  or  even  with  white  earth,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  flour  product.  The  mixed-flour  law,  passed  by  the  i^ty-fifth  Congress, 
has  entirely  stopped  this  practice.     (340.) 

C.  The  cattle  bndnaM.— Mr.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
says  that  there  seem  to  have  been  aboat  53,000,000  cattle  in  the  country  6  years 
ago,  and  there  seem  to  be  about  10,000,000  less  to-day.  It  would  take  perhaps 
8  or  4  years,  with  a  continuance  of  high  prices,  to  malie  up  this  deficiency.  An 
animal  can  be  bred  and  put  on  the  market  in  18  months  or  3  years,  but  since  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  current  demand  as  well  aa  to  make  up  the  shortage,  it 
will  take  a  longer  time  than  that  to  cat<:h  up.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption 
is  heavier  than  it  has  l>een.     (592. ) 

Mr.  Mallort  states  that  men  in  the  livestock  trade  do  not  fignre.  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  does,  on  the  whole  number  of  cattle  supposed  to  be  in  the 
United  Statee.  So  far  as  trade  and  values  are  concerned,  it  is  the  supply  and 
demand  in  the  market  that  governs,  and  not  what  exists  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Mallory  does  not  consider  the  live  stock  statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
to  be  of  any  value  whatever.  There  are  no  statistics  of  live  stock  in  this  country 
which  he  considers  reliable.    (589-591.) 

Mr.  Mallory  says  that  the  price  of  cattle  hasbeenconsiderablyhigher  since  1809, 
perhaps  $1  to  ?1.50  per  hnn^ed,  than  during  the  preceding  3  or  4  years,  Hoga 
'    ■         o  much;  perhaps  25  cents  to  BO  cents  per  hundred.    Fat  cattlehad 

**       ■   ■     -■  "ovember  34, 189fi.    Stockcattle 

1  October,  as  it  generally  does 
in  the  fall.  Mr.  Mallory  attribnt«B  the  iise  of  live  stock  in  1899  not  so  much  to 
the  shortage  of  supply  as  to  the  increase  of  demand.  The  laboring  man  uses  a 
larger  percentage  of  his  earnings  for  meat  in  prosperous  times,  and  during  this 
year  he  has  been  well  employed  at  fair  wages.  Mr.  Mallory  thinks  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  is  from  85  to  40  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  3  years  ago.  He  admits 
that  there  has  be^  a  relative  ^lort^e,  and  that  this  has  of  course  helped  to 
raise  the  price. 

The  witness  thinks  that  the  so-called  shortage  of  lire  stock  in  1899  was  the 
neolt  of  the  depreesioa  of  if  or  3  years  before.    At  that  time  the  prices  were  very 
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would  have  found  places  to  feed  and  matare  many  of  the  cattle  which  they  d 
throw  prematurely  on  the  market.     (589-593.) 

Mr.  Mallory  eays  that  when  beef  rettches.  a  certain  price  consnmption  will 
decrease,  and  if  pork  ie  relatively  lower  many  ooneamera  will  take  np  with  porki 
if  nrntton  is  lower  the  demand  for  mntton  will  increase;  the  people  are  not 
dependent  upon  any  one  class  of  meat.     (591.) 

Hr.  HaUory  states  that  one  part  of  the  Spanish  war  advanced  the  prices  of 
meatand  aaother  part  decreased  them.  The  amonnt  of  meat  spoiled  and  thrown 
away  was  not  large  enon^h  to  afFect  the  market  at  all.  The  feeling  which  arose 
from  the  condemnation  of  the  meat,  and'  the  newspaper  discusxion  of  it.  bad  an 
unfavorable  effect  npon  the  market,  which  lasted  several  months.     (590.) 

Mr.  Mallory  states  that  changes  of  the  price  of  live  stock  affect  all  the  markets 
at  aboQt  the  same  thae.  "The  telegraph  works  very  promptly.  If  Chicago 
declines  other  markets  decline,  and  if  tney  decline  it  has  a  sympathetic  effect 
npon  Chicago,"'    (689,  590.) 

D.  iBuugiatioa. — Mr.  Clark,  chief  of  the  Railway  Condactore,  declares  that  there 
is  practical  nnanimlty  among  the  railroad  brotherhoods  in  favor  of  very  close 
restriction  of  immigration.  They  do  not  feel  its  effects  directly,  bnt  since  the 
lower  classes  of  American  labor  are  displaced  by  foreigners,  who  are  willing  to 
live  in  a  manner  which  Americana  will  not  endore.  these  classes  seek  employ- 
ment In  the  higher  grades  of  labor,  which  are  thns  indirectly  affected.  The 
witness  wonld  favor  increasing  the  period  of  residence  before  naturalization,  per- 
haps to  aa  mnch  as  21  years.     (118,114.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  that  the  Brotherhood  of  I-ocomotive  Engineers  is  in  favor  o( 
restricting  immigration,  which  indirectlv  affects  their  prosperity  by  creating  a 
large  snrplns  of  labor.  The  witness  wonld  advocate  an  educational  test  and  also  ' 
the  requirement  of  property  of  at  least  $500  for  admission  into  this  country.  He 
would  also  limit  the  ballot  in  all  cases  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  ana  write 
English.     {134,125.) 

B.  DqNutnumt  af  MninaiM.'— Mr.  Ebkmard,  of  the  Chicago  Batt«r  and  Egg  Board, 


r.  The  Wiriirippi  Blv«r  Iwnlwr  ladnitiT.— Mr.  Dickinson  states  that  the  logs  avail 
lAAe  for  mills  along  the  MlssiBBipTH  River  are  disappearing,  and  a  good  many  of- 
the  mills  are  gon«.  and  oUiers  will  have  to  ^o.  This  is  true  all  the  way  np  and 
down  the  Mimsdppi  Biver.  The  witness  thmks  the  lumbermen  have  felt  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  way  they  have  been  treated  by  the  railroads.  <550.) 
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Ocean  traffic 167 

Overcapitalization,  effect  of 36,37 

Pooling,  effect  on 95,96 

Bate  wars,  no  longer  possible 41 

Reasonableness,  (fiscusseil 11, 17, 40-42 

Reduction 16,40,41 

Tariffs,  publication  of 42 
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Fr^ht  rates— OoDKnned.  I'M*- 

ThroDgb,  eetabliabineiit  of 46 

Grain,  efiect  of 81,82 

UnifoTm  mileage  ntee 40 

Freisht  traffic: 

Fast  freight  lines 46 

Weighing  of  goods 47 

Fremont,  New,,  diBcriminationgagaingt 67,68 

Froga,  blocking  oi '. 151 

Galveston,  ehipmenta  by 13,63 

Germany,  (rovemment  ownership  of  raSwayB 128 

(ioveniment  ownership ; 

Principles  affecting 126 

Railways,  diacuBsed 23,123-129 

European  countries 128 

Opiniona  concerning 129 

Street  railways 129 

Teiegrapha  and  telephones 34,129-131 

Government  regulation  (see  also  JnUrtUde  Omaneree  Orniimsion)  : 

Freight  rates,  discussed 112-117 

Public  character  of  railways 108 

Railways,  claim  to  fair  trMtment 108,109 

Tesae,  metbods  in 112 

Discriminatione  between  centetl  markets 6S,M 

Elevatore,  alleged  monopoly 7-10,77-84 

Export  and  domestic  rates 10-12,69-77 

Flonr,  discriminations  against 10-12,69-77 

Foreign  countriee,  dutJea  on 176 

Freight  rates,  reduction  of 41 

Inspection,  methods  and  character 10,87,8* 

Lake  transportation 163. 

Markets,  competition  of 81,83 

Discriminations  between 66,6(1 

Prices  in  different 88 

Prices,  effect  of  buying  by  elevators 8, 9, 83-8fl 

Effect  of  different  markets 88 

Through  freight  lates,  effect  of 81, 82 

Grand  Bapida,  discriminations  against 61 

Gulfjyorte: 

DiBcriminations  regarding 13,63,64 

Hospital  sMociations,  deecribed 162 

Hospitals,  railroads,  maintenance  by 26,152 

Hours  of  labor : 

Duration  of 26,136 

Regulation,  discussed -. 27,139 

Trackmen,  excessive IM 

Trainmen,  method  of  fxing 138 

Illinois  Central  Railroad : 

Brotherhoods,  recognition  of 14i 

Capitalization Si 

LAbor,  conditions,  wages,  etc 158 

Land  grants 39 

Profit  sharing 156 

Immigration,  restriction  discusswl 177 

Import  rates,  lower  than  domestic 12,69 

Imprisonment,  undesirable  as  penalty '. 68 

Inheritances,  taxation 123 

Injunctions : 

Use  in  strikes 28, 145-147 

Compulsory  performance  of  service  under 145 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  ease,  1894 145 

Receivers,  protection  by 146 

Restriction  of  use,  discuased 147 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  case * 146 

Injuries.     (See  Accidailt,  Employers'  liubiUiy,  Sofeti/  appliances.) 

Interstate  commerce  act* 

Working  discussed 109, 110 

General  amendments  proposed 110 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion;  Poke. 

Accidents,  report  to 31,151,152 

Bulletin,  issue  advocated Ill 

Claseiflctitioii,  powers  regarding 45 

Character 113 

Construction  of  railways,  power  over 37 

Conferences  with  railwaj's 22, 50 

Export  ratea,  order  and  powers  r^arding 10,12,70,72 

Express  companies,  control  of Ill 

Flour  and  grain  rates,  order  and  powers  concerning 10,12,70,72 

Import  rates,  powers  regarding 12, 69 

Membership,  change  advocat^ 22,110,111 

Orders,  enforcement  pending  Rpi>ea) 21,114--117 

Pooling,  control  over 15, 98, 99 

FowerH,  increase  discussed 20-22,110-117 

Rates,  power  to  fix,  diecuseetl 20, 21, 112-114 

Mmimum,  power  lo  fix 59 

States,  control  of  traffic  in Ill 

Weakness 110, 1 1 1 

Intoxicating  liquor,  railway  employees,  regulations  as  to  use 131 

Investors,  interest  must  be  considered 90 

Joint  traffic  aaeociation: 

Described 100 

Freiffht  rates,  failuree  of  attempt  to  maintain 40 

Kansas  City: 

Agreements  between  railways  entering 100 

Discriminations  against 65 

Gnun  market,  condition  of 8S 

Milliog-in-transit  ratee,  refused  to 77 

Blacklisting 25,133-137 

Colored,  condition  of 160 

Conditions  generally 25-31, 158, 159 

Discharge  and  suspension  of  employees 25, 132 

Employment,  couuitions  of  entering 26, 131 

Physical  and  age  tests 25, 131 

Employers,  relations  to 25, 159 

Hospitals 26,152 

Hours  of  labor 26.138,139 

Injunctions,  us©  of 28, 145-147 

lake  vessels,  conditions  on 165,186 

Ocean  vesBela,  conditions  on ..,   170-175 

Pooling,  interest  in 90 

Relieflundsof  ^8ilwa^■s 30,156-158 

Strikes  and  boycotts - 28, 144 

Trackmen,  conditions  generally 158 

Wages,  rates,  and  methods  of  i>ayment 26, 137, 138 

y,  M,  C.  A.,  maintenance  of 159 

labor  organizations  (see  also  BTothcrhoodt): 

American  Bailway  Union 27,141,142 

Brotherhoods,  organization,  and  membership 141,142 

Effects  and  working 141,142 

Employers,  relations  to 25, 27, 143 

Discriminations  against  mem  )>ers 25,181-133 

Incorporation 143 

Insurance  featurpe ,., 142 

Konmembers,  attitude  towarri 142 

Relief  funds  of  railroads,  effect  on 156. 1?7 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  discriminations  against : 44,66 

Luke  Carriers'  Association: 

Labor,  relation  to 165 

Oiganiiation  and  purposes 164 

Lake  transportation: 

Conditions  generally 32,  l'0-]66 

Freight  rates..: 162 

Grain,  methods,  routes,  rates 1«3 

Improvement  of  navigation 1*H.  165 

Labor,  conditions  in 165,  In« 

Passenger  traffic 160.161 
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lake  tnnsportalion — Continued,  t^t- 

Rail  ntM,  relation  lo 162 

Vessels — character,  tonnage,  and  ownersbip IfXt 

Volume  and  chsracter  of  traffic 160 

Land  grants — Illinois  Central  Railroad 39 

Legislation  (gee  also  Iiilmlnle  Cvmmerce  Ad): 

General  amendments  proposed 20-24, 110-110 

Public  character  oi  milways 108 

Railways,  claim  to  fair  treatment 108,109 

Light- liouses,  maintained  by  I^ke  Carriere'  Aseociatioii 164 

Live  stock; 

Terminal  charges,  Chicago 48 

Supply  and  prices 176 

Long  and  short  haul,  discrimi nations  between 12, 13,d9-62 

Lumher,  decline  of  industry,  MiMieeippi  Biver 177 

Merchant  marine,  American: 

Develofiment  of 31,32,169 

DiacriminatinK  duties 169 

Bhipping  bounties 169 

Tonnage,  amount  of 168 

Boksons  for  small 1 68 

Veeeels,  purchase  abroad  advocated 169 

Millere: 

Elevator  monopoly,  effect  on 10,79,86 

Flour,  eSectof^  discriminations  regarding 10,71 

National  Association 71 

Milling-JD-transit  rates 77 

Milwaukee: 

Discriminations  against 66 

Elevators,  allegedmonopoly  of 80, 81 

Minneapolis: 

Flour  ehipmente 71 

Grain  market,  importance  as , 81 

Milling- in- transit  privilege 77 

Migclassification  of  goods,  discrimination  by 6,&4 

Miteismppi  River: 

Lumber  industry 177 

Great  Lakes,  connection  by  canal 187 

MiMifBippi  Valley,  condition  oi  railroads  in 41 

National  incorporation  laws,  discusBed 118, 119 

New  Orleans,  shipments  by 64 

New  York  City,  differential  freight  rates 13,62,63 

New  York  Central  Railroad: 

Employment,  conditions  of  entering 131 

Hours  of  labor 13» 

Labor  organizations  and  strikes 143 

Wa^  ofemployees 137 

Freight  and  passenger  rates 41,101 

Norfolk,  Nebr.; 

Discriminations  against 87 

Discriminations  hietween  individuals 52 

Northern  Pacific  Railway,  strike  and  injunction 28, 145 

Oats,  discriminations  in  shipments 66 

Ocean  transportation; 

American  merchant  marine,  development  ilisruaBeil 31,32, 168-170 

Butter  and  cheese -. - .,  47 

Coastwise  trade 168,172 

Flour  and  grain - 77 

Methods  of  shipment 167 

Bates 168 

Sailors,  conditions  of 32,170-17S 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  organization  and  membership 141 

Pacific  coast; 

Discriminations  in  favor  of 13,61 

Carloads,  discriminations  in  favor  of hS 

Pala«e  tar  companies,  relation  to  railways 3J 

Paralleling  of  railways,  government  regulation 23, 37 

Passenger  fares: 

Average  rates  existing 101 
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PaMeuger  birea — Continued.  e*ge. 

Devices  (or  stimulating  traffic 101 

European,  comparison  with 102 

Government  ownership,  effects  on 125, 128 

Influences  affecting 101 

Reasonableness  discussed IH,  102 

Passenger  traffic,  conditions  diecueeed  generally 18,19,101-108 

Existence  and  evils  of  issue 18,102-106 

Restriction  ot  issue  discussed 18, 102-105 

Penalties,  form  discnssed 7,58 

Percentage  rates,  description  of  STStem 60 

Perishable  products: 

Discriminations  in  shipments 66 

Loading  o(  cats : 48 

Philadelphia: 

Differential  freieht  rates 13,03,63 

Trades  League,  description  of 48 

Politics,  government  ownership  of  railways,  effects 126, 137 

Pooling: 

DiscDseed  generally 14-16,80-93 

Competition,  effects  of  unrestrained,  discuMed ' 15,93-95 

Under  pools 16,05,96 

Discriminalions  between  individuals,  effect  on 15,97 

Foreign  countries,  existence  of  practice  in 99 

Forms  and  methods  ot 88,89 

Interests  ot  employees  and  investors 90 

Interetata  Commerce  Commission, control  by 16,98,99 

Outside  lines,  relation  to  pool 89 

Public  opinion  concerning 92 

Rates,  not  fixed  by  pools 89 

Effect  on 96-97 

Shippers,  selection  ot  routes  by 98 

Postal  express,  establishment  under  government  ownership 126 

Private  cars: 

Discrimiiwtion  by  meaoe  of 7, 55, 5fi 

Mileage,  rates  of 55,56 

Profit  shanng,  Illinois  Central  Railroad 159 

Publicity  ot  railroad  accouata  discussed 23,  111,  118 

Public  officers,  issue  of  jMsses  to 102-105 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  discnntinations  against.. 67 

Reading  Railroad,  opposition  to  brotherhoods 132 

Rebates,  existence  of &,i9-M 

Receivers ; 

Appointment 38 

Injtioctlons,  protection  by ■. 146 

Relief  funds  of  railways; 

Description  and  working 36,156 

Compulsory  contribution  to 30, 156,157 

Exemption  from  liability  through 31, 157, 158 

Safety  appliances: 

Act  requiring,  conformity  to 31,149 

Accidents,  effect  in  reducing 31, 149-151 

i^tatelaw  concerning  proposed 151 

ftailon-: 

American,  conditions  generally 32,  168-175 

Allotment  ot  ws^ 170 

Compulsory  service 171 

Food  and  drink 173 

Hiring  and  crimpins 170 

Homes  foraged  and  disabled 175 

Organizations 174,175 

Kationalit^ 171,172 

Qualifications , 174 

Treatment  generally 178,174 

Undermanning  of  vessels 173 

United  States  law  relating  to 170 
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Sailore— Continued.  ^^ee. 

Wages,  payment  of 170 

lUtea 171 

Watches  on  ehipboard 174 

8t.  Louie: 

Discrimioatione  a^inst 65 

Milling  interestH  of "2 

Traffic  bureau,  working  of 49 

St.  Mary'B  Falls  Canal,  traffic,  improvement,  etc 164,105 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  discriminations  inlavor  of ftS 

Southern  Railway,  diBcriminations  on,  denied 50 

Southern  lailwaye: 

Capital!  mtioD 35 

Long  and  short  haul  diacriminationB 12,81,03 

Wa^ 137 

Speculation: 

Agriculture,  relation  to 176 

Grain,  effect  o£  elevators  on 85,86 

Standard  Oil  Company,  discriminations  in  favor  of 52,53 

State  railway  commiaeione,  powers  of 119 

States,  traffic  within,  national  control  of 23,111 

Discriminations  in 53,54 

Stocks,  rM^lation  of  issue 19,36 

Street  railways,  Goverament  ownership -'. 129 

Strikes: 

Arbitration 28,149 

Chicago.  1894 144 

Disraseed  genenlly 27,144 

Injunctions  in 28,146-147 

Sunday: 

Trains,  operation  on 27,140 

Prohibition,  discuBsed 140 

Switchmen,  conditions  in  Chicago 156 

Switchmen's  Union  of  America,  organiiation  and  membership 141 

Tariffs,  freight,  publication  of 42 

Taxation: 

Corporations,  discussed 119-123 

Federal  and  State,  relation  of 119, 120 

Franchises 123 

General  principles 119 

General  property  Ux 121-123 

Inheritances 123 

Railway,  discussed .■ 24,119-123 

Telegraph  opemton,  wages  and  hours 137,139 

Telegraphs; 

Charges  and  character  of  service 130 

Government  ownership 24, 129-131 

Telephones,  Government  ownership ■,...  24, 131 

Tesas: 

Capitalization,  regulation  of 36 

Poweisof  railway  commiMion 112,119 

Through  rates: 

Establishment  of 46 

Grain,  effect  of 81,82 

Ticket  brokerage: 

Existence  and  evils 18, 106, 106 

Prohibition  discoseed 19,106-108 

Railways,  connivance  in 106,106 

Power  to  check  discuwed 106-108 

Sale  of  unused  tickets,  justified 106 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Bail  way,  injunction  case 28,146 

Trackmen: 

Conditions,  generally 158 

Wages  and  hours 28,27,138,139 

Trades  unions,  incorporation 143 

Traffic  associations: 

Description  and  existence 100 
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Tnifflc  associations — Continned.  ''"Se- 

Effect  of  prohibiting ^ 100 

Permiseion  to  form,  advocateil 92, 100 

Trainmea,  wages  and  hours 28,27,137-139 

Truiits: 

Diecriminations  in  favor  of ' 6,57 

Effwte  discuaeeii 175 

Vnit«d  States  Flour  Mill  Company 175 

L'nderbiliinf^  of  goods,  discriminattona  by  means  of 6,54 

United  States  Flour  Mill  Company,  organization  and  capital 176 

Vei*ele  (see  also  Lalt  trantpoiiaiitm;  (kean  trontporiulion): 

Lake,  character,  tonnage,  etc 160, 161 

rndermanning  of 173 

Purchase  abri^,  advocated 169 

Labor  organizations,  agreements  with 143 

Influences  affecting 138 

Methods  of  filing 26,27,138 

Rates  of  various  da«es 26,137 

Sailors 166,170,171 

Water  transportation  (see  also  Lake  iTontportalion;  Ocean  trant^rtation): 

Classification,  effect  on 45 

Bates,  effect  oi 


Weighingof  goods,  abuses  connected  with.. 
WelWd  Canal,  1  " 


_      .l,toH8o: 

Western  Classification  Committee,  methods  of  procedure 43 

Western  Stat«s: 

General  discriminations  Bfi^inst 60 

Long  and  short  haul,  discriminations 12,61,67 

V.  U.C  A.,  roilways,  maintenance  by 26,169 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


TOPICAL  PLAJf  OP  lyQUlRY  OF  SUBCOUUINSION  OK  TRAlf3F0RTATl0!T. 

1  Labok  Ekfloyed 


Wages  of  Employbbs. 

1.  Terms  and  conditioivi  of  emplo3[ment:  mtflH  of  wt^rex  of  tUfferent  clasaee 

of  emploj'eeB;  basia  and  stamlitv  thereof;  redactionit  and  dednotions, 
tud  their  canses;  discharge  and  Boapension  and  the  reasons  therefor; 
hlacklieting  discharged  emplojeee;  compulxory  performance  of  service 
imder  maodatOTy  injunction;  proceedings  for  contempt,  to  that  end, 
when  railroad  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver;  power  of  courts  in  snch 
cases  nnd^  recent  deciHlons. 
Hours  of  Labor  of  Empla>ye:ss  of  Railroadh  and  Otfieb  Gabrtbbs  by  Land. 

2.  TTsnal  hours  of  labor  exacted  of  different  classes  of  entployees. 

3.  Sonday  labor  and  overtime;  conditions  under  which  required  and  com- 

pensation therefor;  limitation  thereon  by  State  laws,  and  effect  thereof 
on  emplojees.  carriers,  and  the  public. 
Liability  of  Railroads  to   Bkploybbh  for  Injcries  Sostained  by   thb 
Latter  in  Performance  of  Duty. 

4.  Extent  of  modification  by  statute  of  common-law  role  as  to  negligence  of 

fellow  servants:  legislation  of  the  3tat«e  thereon,  and  effect  thereof; 
statntes  anthoriEing  persons  dependent  on  employee  to  sne  for  damages 
when  employee  has  been  killed  thrnngh  negligence  of  railroad. 

5.  To  what  extent  Das  doctrine  of  risks  contemplated  by  voluntarily  i™' 

in  a  dangerous  occupation  been  modified  by  statute  and  jndi 
sions?    Hi  what  States  has  this  been  done? 

6.  Limited  liability  legislation  as  applicable  to  railway  employees,  ite  nature 

and  effect. 

7.  Inadequate  or  defective  appliances. 
Provision  for  Sick  and  Disabled  Biiploykbs. 

8.  Aid  and  benefit  features  of  employees'  associations;  conditions  and  extent 

of  relief. 
S.  Relief  and  aid  to  sick  and  disabled  employees,  by  railroads  and  other  car- 
riers by  land;  conditions  and  extent  thereof;  its  effect  on  relations  of 
employer  and  employee. 
Safety  Appliances  on  Bailhoass. 

10.  Automatic  couplers,  air-brakes,  and  hand-holds,  on  passenger  and  freight 

cars;  percentage  of  freight  cars  so  eanh)ped;  cost  of  sucu  safety  appli- 
ances on  old  and  new  cars:  cause  of  delay  by  rtulroads  in  complying 
with  requirement  of  act  of  Congreas  relating  to  safety  appliances  on 
freight  cars. 

11.  Effect  of  increased  use  of  antomatic  couplers,  air-brakes,  and  hand-holds 

on  freight  cars  on  number  of  casualties  to  railway  employees. 
13.  Other  methods  and  devices  for  ineoring  safety  of  employees  and  passen- 
gers on  railroads. 
AaeociATioNS  and  Oroanization9  of  Employees  of  Railways  and  Other 
Gakrikrs  by  Land. 
18.  Their  nature,  purposes,  and  effect:  proportion  of  employees  belonging  to 
them;  extent  of  their  control  of  their  members;  their  effect  on  employees 
who  are  not  members  of  such  organizations. 
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DiBPUTEe   AND   DiFFEBENCES   BETWEEN   EMPLOYERS   AND  EHPLOTEES. 

14.  UBUtd  subjects  thereof. 

15.  StrikeB,  their  causes;  methods  used  in  condncting  them;  tbeir  effects; 

their  efficacy  aa  a  meauB  of  settling  differences  between  railway  employ- 
ers and  employees. 

16.  "  Boycotts;"  in  what  do  they  differ  from  strikes. 

IT.  Concilia tion,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  and  other  methods  of  composinK 
differences  between  railway  employers  and  employees;  considerationoi 
State  and  Federal  laws  providing  for  conciiianon,  mediation,  and 
arbitration. 

18.  State  and  Federal  laws  designed  to  repress  strilces;  jndicial  constmotion 

thereof  and  decisions  thereon;  anti-traat  law  as  affecting  railway  strikes; 
transportation  United  States  maO;  its  effects  on  strikes. 

19.  Compnbory  arbitration;  arguments  for  and  against. 

30.  Use  of  intoxicants  by  railway  employees;  to  what  extent  prohibited  by 

employers:  effect  of  such  prohibition;  observance  thereof. 
Raii.wat  Methods  in  Kespect  of  Rates,  New  Bond  Issues,  Increasbb  of 
Capital  Stock   and  Consolidation   of  Lines,  as  AFPECTma  Railway 
EupLOTUENT  AND  Railway  Waqes. 

31.  Effects  of  rate  wars  and  unrestrained  rate  competition  npon  railway 

employment  and  railway  wagefl. 

23.  Effect  of  ticket  brokerage  upon  railway  employment  and  railway  wages. 

3S.  Effect  of  watering  stock  and  mmecessary  ad£tions  to  bonded  indebted- 
ness upon  railway  employment  and  railway  wages. 

34.  Effect  of  railway  consolidations  upon  railway  employment  and  railway 


I(r  Relation  to  Passenger  Travel, 

2S.  Passenger  rates;  differences  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  catises 
and  effects;  local  and  through  rates. 

30.  The  practice  of  giving  passes  and  rednced  rates  of  fare  to  individnab;  to 
whom,  under  what  circumstances,  and  for  what  consideration  are 
passes  and  reduced  rat«s  so  granted  by  railway  companies;  effect  of 
the  practice  on  railway  receipts;  itseffect  on  the  travelmg  public;  other 
effects  thereof. 

37.  State  laws  prohibiting  State  officials  from  accepting  or  usin,-;  passes; 

reasons  for  such  laws;  what  States  have  enacted  such  laws;  to  what 
extent  are  they  observed. 

38.  Advisability  of  effectually  prohibiting  the  giving  of  such  passes  and 

reduced  passenger  rates  to  anyone;  of  limiting  the  giving  of  such 
speciaJ  privileges  to  railway  officials  and  employees. 
Ticket  Brokehaoe. 

39.  In  what  the  practice  consists;  milea^  books  and  excursion  tickets;  ntim- 

ber  of  people  engaged  in  the  basmess;  by  whom  carried  on;  effect  on 
passenger  travel,  interstate  and  intrastate;  to  what  extent  is  it  snp- 


Unjdst  Discrihinations  and  Undue  Pbefkbkncbs  by  Railroads. 

83.  Against  persons;  against  places;  against  other  railways;  manner  of  mak- 
ing the  same;  rebates,  concessiona,  commissions;  lower  relative  rates 
aa  between  places;  lower  relative  rates  as  between  connecting  railways; 
long  and  short  haul;  its  meaning;  when  higher  rates  for  short  haul 
justifled;  when  not  justified;  •■Chicago  Belt  Lines;"  their  operation, 
and  effect  on  rates  of  transportation  through  Chicago  t«  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  to  the  West;  the  "  Free  Cartage  "  case;  effect  of  decision 
of  the  Sxipreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  that  case. 
33.  Effect  of  unjust  discriminations  and  nndue  preferences  on  persons,  places, 
and  the  public;  how  they  affect  the  prooncer,  the  middlemiui,  imd  the 
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TEAN8P0ETATI0N.  6 

Unjust  Disciuhinations  and  unpub  Preferbmces  bv  Bailboaj>s — Continued. 

84.  Rates  on  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  seaboard;  in  what  do  tber 

dlSer  trom  the  rates  on  domestic  prodocte  and  commodities  from  ana 
to  the  seaboard;  if  they  are  less,  tor  what  reason,  and  what  ia  the  effect 
of  such  difference. 
Uhkkabonable  and  ExcEi^vE  Kates, 

85.  How  determined;  occasions  therefor;  what  is  their  effect  on  places;  on 

the  prodncer,  middleman,  consomer,  and  the  pnbhc;  what  means  is 
tiiere  by  which  they  can  be  prevented. 
Reparation  to  iNoiriDUALf  for  Damaqe  frou  Unjust  Discriminations, 
Unuck  Preferences  and  Unreasonable  Bates. 

86.  Is  any  such  remedy  available? 

Thbocoh  Freight  Routes  and  Through  Freight  Rates, 

87.  Their  advantage  to  the  public;  how  now  establihhed;  consideration  of 

desirability  of  having  them  eatahliahed  by  governmental  authority,  in 
cases  in  which  railways  fail  or  are  unwilling  to  do  so. 

88.  Banalization  of  freight  rates;  necessity  therefor;  consideration  of  advisa- 

Dility  of   governmental   establishment  of    maximum  and  minimum 
freight  rates. 
PUBUCATION  OF  Feeiqht  Rates. 

89.  R«aaon  therefor;  manner  in  which  they  are  nsually  pnblished;  to  what 

extent  is  such  publication  neglected? 

40.  To  what  extent  are  lower  rat^  than  those  published  granted  to  indl- 

vidutds? 
Classification  of  Freight. 

41.  Differences  in  classification  by  different  railroads;  causes  thereof. 

42.  English  system  of  classification. 

49.  To  what  extent  is  the  want  of  nnif  ormity  in  freight  claasiiication  a  source 
of  unreasonable  rates  and  unjust  discrimination? 
Joint  Traffic  Associationb  and  Pooling  Contracts. 

44.  Their  object,  operation,  and  effect  as  now  conducted. 

45.  Consideration  of  policy  of  legalizing  snch  contracts,  subject  to  govern- 

mental approval,  and  subject  to  governmental  power  to  abrogate  them 
on  reasonable  notice. 
Consideration  of  Advisability  of  BEtjuutiNa  all  Books  and  Accounts  of 
jntsrbtate  Railroads  to  be  Open  at  all  Timbb  to  Inspection  by  United 
States  Exauinebs. 
Consideration  op  Adtisabilitt  of  Prohibiting  by  Law  the  Increase  of 
Stock  by  Interstate  Railways  without  a  Governmental  Prrhit  There- 
fob,  AFTER  Application  and  Hearing. 

46.  Average  cost  per  mile  of  railroads  built  and  equipped  in  the  United 

States;  amonnt  of  stock  per  mile  issned  by  railroads  in  the  United 
States;  amount  of  bonds;  value  received  for  same;  total  of  capital; 
actual  cost  of  construction;  gross  earnings;  cost  of  operation;  net  earn- 
ings; interest  on  bonds;  dividends  on  stock;  amount  of  earnings  devoted 
to  construction,  equipment,  repairs,  and  betterments;  surplus  and  how 
disposed  of. 

47.  Railway  charters  in  various  States. 

48.  Taxation  of  railways  by  States  and  the  United  States. 

48.  Express  companies,  sleeping-car  companies,  fast-freight  lines,  privat«  cars 
owned  by  shippers,  bridge  companies.  dex>ot  companies,  transfer  com- 
panies, cartage  allowances,  and  terminal  charges. 
lastJANCE  BY  Federal  Courts  of  Injunctions  Pendente  Lite  which  Suspend 
THR  Operation  of  State  or  Federal  Laws  Reoulatiso  Railway  Charges 
or  Restrain  Enforcement  of  Railway  Rates  Prescribed  by  State  or 
Federal  Authority. 

60.  The  Nebraska  Maximum  Freight  Bates  Case. 

61.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  Case. 

62.  Whether  the  issuance  of  injunctions  pendente  lite  in  this  class  of  cases 

maynot  operate  to  prevent  enforcement  of  any  rate  schedule  prescribed 
by  statne  or  by  administrative  authority. 

58.  The  alleged  contrary  practice  in  regard  to  injanctions  in  Qreat  Britain. 
Interstate  ComeRCE  Cohmibsion. 

54.  Its  nresent  power  to  establish  and  secure  reasonable  rates  for  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  freight  over  interstate  railways:  to  prevent 
excessive  rates,  unjust  discriminations,  and  undue  preferences;  to  estab- 
lish through  routes  and  through  rates;  to  establi^  uniform  claasiflca- 
tion  of  rat«8. 
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6  HEARINGS   BEFOBE  THE   INDUSTEIAL  COMMISSIOIT. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission— Con tiimed. 

55,  Its  procedure  in  determining  qaestione  mibmitt«d  to  it;  delay  incident 

thereto;  procedure  in  conrtB  to  review  its  decisinna;  defects  therein  and 
proposed  remedies  therefor. 

56.  English  Railroad  Conuuiseioni  English  laws  against  nnreasonable  nttas, 

nnjnst  discrimination  and  nndne  preferences;  leading  English  conrt 

decisions  on  these  questions. 
Government  Ownership  op  Land  Transportation. 

HI.  Ownership  and  operation  of  street-car  and  suburban  railways  by  mnnici- 

palitieB;  its  advantages  and  objections  thereto. 
58.  Ownership  and  operation  by  the  Unit«d  States  of  railroads  engaged  in 

interstate  commerce;  arguments  for  and  against  it, 
SO.  Consideration  of  other  methods  of  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads 

proposed  as  beneficial  to  the  public. 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines. 

60.  Cost  per  mile  of  constructing  and  operating  such  lines  in  this  country; 

number  of  interstate  lines  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those 
owned  and  operated  for  their  own  use  by  railways;  their  mileage; 
amount  of  stock  ]>er  mile  issued;  amount  of  banded  debt  per  mile 
thereof;  consideration  for  such  stJx^k  and  bonds;  total  capital;  gross 
earnings;  net  earnings;  interest  on  bonds;  dividends  on  stock;  annual 
amount  devoted  to  couBtmction,  equipment,  repair,  and  betterments; 
surplus,  how  disposed  of;  charters  of  various  States;  State  taxation  and 

61.  Schedule  of  rates;  basis  thereof ;  rates  for  similar  service  in  Great  Britain 

and  on  the  Continent;  caase  of  excessive  rates  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  Qreat  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
03.  Consideration  of  advisability  of  the  United  States  controlling  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  for  the  use  of  the  public  as  part  of  the  postal  system 
of  the  country. 

Part  III.— Division  A.— Transportation  by  Water, 

In  ith  Relation  to  Employees  on  Vessels  Enoaoed  in  Commerce. 

6it.  Our  navigation  laws  as  affecting  employees  on  vessels  engaged  in  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas;  classes,  manner,  and  terms  of  employment; 
treatment  and  pru%'iBion  for  comfort  and  health  on  shipboard;  disci- 
pline and  penalties  for  its  breach;  redreHS  of  grievances  at  homo  and 
abroad;  hospitals;  sailor  boarding  houses;  '■crimps"and  boarding  mas- 
ters; wages,  redactions,  deductions,  and  forfeitnreBj  when  performing 
duty  of  stevedores;  desertion,  penalties  therefor;  discharge,  at  home 
and  abroad;  when  vessel  sold  or  wrecked  in  foreign  country;  inspection 
of  American  vesitela  at  home  and  abroad;  what  restraint  on  the  over- 
loading of  vessels;  consideration  of  general  condition  of  onr  m,erchant 
sailors  engaged  in  commerce  on  the  high  seas;  abuses  of  and  defects  in 
system  governing  them;  consideration  of  measures  to  correct  them; 
proposed  amendments  to  our  navigation  laws;  foreign  navigation  laws; 
comparison  with  ours, 

64.  In  its  relation  to  employees  in  lake,  river,  and  canal  transportation. 

Division  B.— Transportation  by  Water  in  Relation  to  the  PimLiu. 

Vessels  Enoaoed  in  Commerce. 

05.  Proportion  of  American  vesnels  engaged  in  our  foreign  commerce  as  com- 
pared with  vessels  under  foreign  flags  so  engaged;  "  lines  "  under  onr 
nag  engaged  in  foreign  commerce;  "lines"  under  foreign  fla^^  so 
engaged;  annual  earnings  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  our  foreign 
commerce;  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  therein;  "tramp"  steamships; 
respects  in  which  they  differ  from  "  liners; "  relative  cost  of  building, 
equipping,  and  running  them;  comparison  of  number  of  tramp  steam- 
ships under  American  flag  engaged  m  onr  foreign  commerce  with  those 
of  Qreat  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Itwy,  Holland,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  Spain. 

66,  Comparison  of  cost  of  building  and  equipping  vessels  for  ocean  commerce 
in  this  cotmtry  with  that  of  similar  vessels  in  foreign  countries;  coet  of 
operating  them  as  compared  with  foreign  vessels  of  similar  character; 
comparison  of  wages  or  oSBcers  and  crew  of  American  vessels  with  those 
of  foreign  vessels;  respects  in  which  American  shipowners  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  foreign  shipowners. 
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Vb8Ski£  Enoaobd  in  Comkerce— Continued. 

67.  FormB  and  characCem  of  aid  and  subsidy  to  foreign  vessels;  to  American 
vessels;  Tfeiini6  of  laws  of  foreign  countries  intended  to  develop  their 
merchant  marine;  registi?  laws  of  the  United  States;  their  eaect  on 
shiphnilding  and  on  ^ipowning  in  thia  cotmtry. 

88.  Laws  and  r^ulations  of  the  United  Stat«M  relating  to  traoaportation  <tf 
passengeiB  and  freight  on  the  high  seas;  accommodations  for  and  treat- 
ment of  passengers,  cabin  and  steerage;  inuuigrants,  and  laws  relating 
to  them;  defeots  in  such  laws  and  pronosed  amendments;  inspection; 
observance  of  onr  lawH  by  foreign  vesselH  engaged  in  transportation  of 
paaeengera  and  freight;  eSect  of  qnorantine  and  health  laws  on  onr 
ocean  conunercc;  yesBela  engaged  in  transportation  of  live  stock  on  high 
seaa;  laws  and  regulations  relating  thereto. 

6fl.  Onr  coastwise  commerce;  rates  per  mile  for  passengers  and  freight  aa 
compued  with  rates  for  similar  service  under  lilie  conditions  in  coaat 
trade  of  other  countries;  competition  between  railway  and  water  trans- 
portation on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  ssaboards;  comparison  of 
rates  coastwise,  where  there  is  railway  competitioii,  and  rates  foreign 
from  our  seaboard. 

70.  Through  bUls  of  lading  and  through  passenger  tickets  to  and  from  the 

Int^oT  of  the  United  States,  from  aod  to  foreign  coontries  and  domes- 
tic ports;  immigrant  tickets. 

71.  Our  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes;  its  tonnage  and  nomber  of  vessels  as 

compared  with  tonnage  and  number  of  American  vessels  engaged  in 
onr  ocean  commerce;  as  compared  with  number  and  tonnage  of  snch 
foreign  vessels;  closed  season  on  the  Great  Lakes;  effect  of  the  closing 
of  laSe  navigation  on  rates  of  transportation  between  the  Miasisap^ 
Valley  and  t£e  seaboard ;  importance  as  a  factor  in  maintuning  reason- 
able rates;  efforts  to  control  freight  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes;  methods 
employed  to  that  end. 

72.  Our  nver  commerce;  its  tonnage;  causes  of  dechne  thereof ;  railwav  com- 

petition by  steamboat  and  barge  lines  controlled  by  competing  railways; 
methods  employed  in  such  conipetition;  cutting  rates  ana  "freezing 
out "  competing  stesjnboat  lines;  ultimate  effect  thereof  on  river  com- 
merce and  tran^rtation  rates;  consideration  of  the  question  of  public 
policy  involved  m  such  methoda  and  of  restraining  legislation. 

73.  Onr  canal  commerce;  its  tonnage;  its  decline  and  causes  thereof;  where 

ctonpeting  with  railway  trm^Kntation  its  inflneoce  on  rates. 


Wabhinqtok,  D.  C,  December  6, 1898. 

TSSTIKOVT  or  MB.  EDWARD  A.  MOBELET, 

Secretary  of  the  Intemtate  Oommerce  CommUnon. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a,  m.,  December  6,  1808,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips 
presiding.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Conuoerce  Com 
mission,  testified.  Mr.  Phillips  angge8t«d  that  the  witness  be  guided  by  the 
syllabus  on  transportation  in  giving  ms  testimony. 

Mr.  MosELBY.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  here  in  the  capacity  of  an  American 
citizen,  who  for  many  years  has  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employee,  particnlarly  in  connection  with  raUroad  labor. 
I  was  at  one  time  an  officer  in  one  of  the  largest  labor  organizations  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  have  always  takenagreat  interest  in  this  subject.  Then,  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  have  been  broug;ht  into  more  or  less 
intimate  coimectiun  with  the  railroads  and  the  relations  wmch  they  bear  to  the 
pubUo  and  to  their  employees,  as  well  aa  to  each  other.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  I  do  not  in  any  manner  represent  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ,  but  I  am  here  solely  as  a  citizen  whose  whole  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
subject  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  and  the  proper  position  which 
they  should  occnpy  to  each  other.  I  therefore  gladly  make  such  suggestions  as 
appear  to  me  and  which,  I  trust,  will  prove  of  interest  to  this  commission.  In 
doing  so  I  am  happy  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  your  chairman, 
whom  I  have  long  known  as  the  friend  of  those  interests  which  I  desire  to  con- 
Bsrve  so  far  as  1  can. 
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8  UEAEIHOS  BEPOB£  THE  INDDSTBIAL  C0UHI8SI0H. 

Thefiret  part  of  your  "  Topical  plan  of  inqniry  "  relates  to  the  "  Charootar  of 
duties  and  claatdfication  of  employees  of  railroads  and  other  carriers  by  land; 
their  qnaUficationa."  First,  regaralnK  the  wajfee  of  employees,  I  desire  to  pass 
that  and  come  to  the  qnestioo  of  blacQisting  discharged  employees  and  compnl- 
Boiy  performance  of  service  nnder  mandatory  injunction. 

Q.  (By  Mt.Farijuhab.)  Which  section?— A.  That  is  Part  I,  Section  I,  "Wagea 
of  employees."  I  do  not  now  know  of  any  demand  by  the  employed  that  farther 
legislation  be  had  in  r^ard  to  blackliating  in  amenoment  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stands.  It  forbids  blacklisting.  I  allnde  to  section  10  of  the  arbitration  act  of 
Jnne  1, 1898. 

After  the ' '  Chicago  strike  "  there  was  a  large  onmber  of  employees  tlu-own  ont 
of  employment  who  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  employment  again.  It  is 
alleged  that  these  men  wooldgo  to  the  railway  managers  and  ask  for  certificates  of 
good  character  to  enable  them  to  get  employment  euewhere,  but  that  the  certifi- 
cate obtained  worked  them  harm  rather  than  good,  for  by  a  method  of  writing 
the  certificate  or  by  use  of  certidn  watermarks,  or  other  means,  the  paper  of 
apparent  recommendation  proved  to  be  notice  to  the  person  receiving  it  thAt  lie 
applicant  was  blacklisted;  tnat  there  was  a  very  large  amount  of  this  blacklisting 
done  even  where  to  al!  outward  appearances  strong  letters  of  recommendation 
had  been  given.  So  much  of  a  wrong  had  this  become  that  when  the  arbitration 
act  was  enacted  by  the  last  Con^^ees,  approved  Jnne  1 ,  1868,  in  the  t«nth  section, 
which  is  nest  to  the  last  section,  it  is  positively  forbidden  in  any  way  to  blacklist 
a  man,  and  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  do  so.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  commiB- 
Bion  to  this  law.  It  is  the  act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  their  employees.    I  will  read  section  10: 

"  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisionB  of  this  act  and  any  officer,  agent, 
or  receirer  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any  employee,  or  any  person  seek- 
employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
ler  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any  labor  organi- 
zation, corporation,  association,  or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of 
employment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  ag^nst  any  employee  because  of  his 
membership  in  such  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization;  or  who  shall 
reqnire  any  employee,  or  any  person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such 
employment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment,  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  bene- 
ficial pntposes  to  release  Bnch  employer  from  legal  liabilities  for  any  i^ersonal 
injury,  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  Boch  fund  beyond  the  proportion 
of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contrihntion  to  snch  fund ;  or  who 
shall,  after  having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conupire  to  prevent  such 
employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  snail,  after  the  (quitting  of  an 
employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  snch  employee  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment, is  hereby  declared  to  be  ^lilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  anv  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  junsdletion  in  the  district 
in  which  sucn  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine 
of  not  leas  than  one  hundred  and  not  more  than  one  thoosand  doUara." 

Blacklisting,  of  course,  is  one  of  those  evils  which  is  extremely  difficult  to 
meet — to  make  any  law  which  is  effective  against  the  practice.  If  a  person  does 
not  wish  to  employ  a  man,  or  wants  to  see  that  someone  else  does  not  employ 
him,  the  methods  of  doing  so  and  preventing  the  applicant  from  gaining  emploji- 
ment  on  other  railroads  are  easUy  found,  and  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  reach  it 
by  effective  legislation.  Congress  has,  however,  pnt  it^  stamp  of  disapproval  on 
it  and  made  it  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  do  not  now  know  how  to  strengthen  the  law 
in  this  partlcnlar;  still,  I  believe  there  is  a  necessity  for  at  least  making  the 
attempt  to  stamp  ont  blacklisting  effectively,  and  I  urge  this  commission  to  fully 
consi^  tiiis  subject  witii  that  end  in  view, 

"COUFDI^ORY  PEEFORKANCK  OF  BBKVICE  DNDBB  MAKDATOEV  DJJDNCTION." 

Some  time  ago  an  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  was  charged  with  contempt  and  punished.  Lennon  was  a  loco- 
motive engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore,  and  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  The  engineers  of  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  line 
had  gone  out  on  a  strike  and  the  Brotherhood  had  requested  its  members  on  the 
Lake  Shore  not  to  hanl  the  Ann  Arbor  cars.  The  Ann  Arbor  got  an  injunction 
against  the  Lake  Shore  and  its  employees,prohibitingthemfromrefusing  tohaul 
Its  cars.  Lennon  refused  to  take  a  car  from  the  Ann  Arbor  road,  though  ordered 
to  do  so.  Judge  Kicks  ordered  his  arrest  and  found  Lennon  guilty  of  violating 
the  injunction  in  refusing  to  hanl  such  car,  adjudged  him  to  be  in  contempt,  and 
fined  him  |M  and  costs,  or  else  remain  in  jail  antiTthe  fine  should  be  paid.    Len- 
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non  took  out  a  writ  of  httbeMCorpiu,  which  was  denied.  He  then  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  diioniased  the  appeal,  holding  that  it 
had  no  appellate  inrisdictian  in  the  case.  Then  he  went  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  which  afflrmed  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court,  wherefrom  he  obtained  a 
wnt  of  certiorari  from  the  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed  the  deraeion  of  thecir- 
cnit  court  of  appeals.  Lennou  staid  in  jail  for  some  time,  hnt  fluall;  paid  his 
fine.  Such  "  proceedings  for  contempt"  ought  to  be  fairly  looked  into,  whether 
the  road  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  or  not,  as  the  question  Is  one  in  which  the 
railToad  brotherhoods  of  the  country  are  to-day  very  much  interested.  Such 
employees  shoald  not  be  xmnished  for  contranpt  for  acte  done  ontaide  of  the  pnr- 
view  ot  tite  conzt.  This  matter  has  proceeded  to  snch  an  extreme  that  in  a  case 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  the  jndge  of  the  court  enjoined  iSs.  Arthur, 
chief  execntive  ofBcer  of  the  locomotive  engineers;  Mr.  Sargeut,  chief  eiecntive 
officer  of  the  firemen;  Mr.  Clark,  chief  eiecntive  officer  of  the  conductors;  Mi. 
WilkinBou,  chief  executive  ofBcer  of  the  trainmen;  Mr.  Ramsey,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  telegraphers,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Switch- 
men's Mntoal  Aii  Association — all  heads  of  their  varions  brotherhoods  and  ban- 
dreds  of  miles  away— from  in  an:r  way  consulting  with  the  members  of  their 
brotherhoodsinregard  to  theqnesnonof  wagee,or  the  honrsof  labor,  or  in  retard 
to  amy  ooeetion  which  was  then  in  diepnte. 

In  this  ootmection  I  will  read  a  memorandnm  which  I  have  upon  injunctions  to 
restr^n  strikes,  boycotts,  and  conspiracies  against  interstate  commerce. 

"  nrjBKoTiONa   to   kkstrain   strikes,  boycotts,  and   conspiracies    a.oainst 

INTERSTATE  COUHERCE. 

"  Strikers  refnsing  to  work,  and  intimidating  employees  by  threats  or  menaces 
topreventthemfromcontinuJnK  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  or  employ- 
ment, will  be  enjoined.  (Lake  Ene  and  W.R. Co. r. Bailey,  61  F.R.,  494;  Wick 
China  Co,  W.Brown,  164  Pa.,44Q;  McCandless  v.  O'Brien,  21  Pitts.  L.  J.N.  S.,  435; 
Perkins  t'.Rosg,28  0hioL.J,, 32;  Mnrdocku.  Walker,  153  Pa.,  695;  Coeur  d'Alene 
Consol.  Min.  Co,  I!. Miners' Union,  etc.,  51  F.R.,2«0.) 

"  Where  the  request  to  c^uit  was  accompanied  by  the  intimation  that  there  will 
be  bloodshed  andi-iot,  an  injunction  was  allowed.  (N,  Y.,L.  S.and  W.  R.Co.v. 
Wenger,  17  Week.  L. Bull., 306.) 

"Interference  with  hnsiness  by  preventing  the  employment  of  sailors  for  a 
steamship  owned  by  tfubjects  of  G^reat  Britain  will  be  enjoined  on  the  ground  of 

C venting  multiplicity  of  suits  and  inadequacy  of  remedy  at  law;  but  it  can  not 
grant^  under  the  antitrust  law  in  a  suit  "brought  by  any  party  except  the 
Umted  States  Government.     (Blindell  r.  Hagan,  54F.R.,40;  B6F.R.,6e6.) 
"  An  injunclion  was  granted  onunst  displaying  banners  in  front  of  platntlfrs 

Cmises  calculated  to  injure  his  ousiness  and  to  deter  workmen  from  entering 
emnloy.     (Sherry  v.  PerkinH,  147 Mass.,  318.) 

injunction  was  granted  against  members  of  a  labor  union  who  boycotted 


"A  boycott  ageinat  a  newspaper  forpublishing  '  patent  Insides,' which  reduced 
wages,  was enJOTied.     (Bami.  Essex  Trades  Council  (N.  J.),80Ad.Eep.,e8l.) 

' '  A  boycott  ag^nst  a  printing  office  for  refusal  to  nnionize  the  same  and  pay 
laborers  umon  prices,  was  enjoined,     (Casey  jj.  Cinn.Typ.  Union, 45  F.  R.,185.) 

"A  court  of  chancery  can  enjoin  false  publications  tending  to  injure  trade. 
(Collard  «.  Marshall  (1892),  I  Gh..  571.) 

"  PriiitinK  and  pnbushiiig  placards  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  workmen, 
asapartof  a  scheme  to  prevent  work  and  destroy  the  value  of  plaintiff's  prop- 
erty, was  enjoined.     (Springhead  Spinning  Co.  r.  Riley,  L.  R.  6  Eq.,  651.) 

"An  association  devoting  funds  to  support  striking  workmen  was  enjoined 
front  misappropriating  such  funds.  (Warourton  i).  Euddorsfield  Ind.Soc.  (1892), 
IQ.  B..218.) 

"An injunction  against  libelous  circulars  denouncing  plaintiff's  workmen  as 
"scabs"  will  not  be  granted  where  it  is  not  shown  by  the  evidence  whether 
employees  were  compelled  to  leave  through  moral  suasion  or  by  intimidation,  or 
whether  alienated  cnstomera  derived  their  information  from  the  circulars  or  from 
other  sources.     (Richter  v.  Journeyman  Tailors'  Union,  24  Ohio  L.  J.,  18B.) 

"A  court  of  equity  will  prevent  a  combination  to  interfere  with  or  injure 
plaintiff's  busineaa  by  force,  threate,  intimidation,  or  menace  of  harm  or  vio- 
lence.   (Sweeny  v.  Toirence,  11  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  Rep.,  497.) 

"Peaceable  persuasion  of  employees  to  quit,  and  paying  their  expenses,  and 
posting  in  the  union  labor  halls  the  names  of  contributors  to  the  funds,  was  not 
enjoined.    (Rogers  v.  Evarts,  17  N.  Y.  Supp.,2fl4.) 
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"  If  there  in  no  irreparable  injury  and  the  strike  is  over,  the  diasension  of  tb« 
trial  court  in  refuaing  to  grant  perpetnal  injunction  will  not  be  reviewed.  ( Roy- 
noldBW.  Ererett,  67Hnn.,394;  IMN.  Y.,  180.) 

"  Where  plaintiff's  hands  were  entii:ed  away,  but  no  coercion  ia  shown  to  be 
committed  or  intended,  an  injunction  was  rerosed.  (Johnston  Harvester  Co.  v. 
Meinhardt,  8  Abb.  N.  C.  398;  24  Han.,  489.) 

"  Equity  will  not  enjoin  a  blacklisting  of  € 

g,Iii7  Mass., 431.) 

"  Indictment  nnder  United  States  Berieed  Statutes,  sectionB  5S90,  5440,  making 
it  criminal  to  obstmct  justice  in  the  Pedeml  conrte  or  to  conspire  to  do  so,  not 
alleging  that  the  defendants  conspired  to  violate  IJie  injunction  of  the  conrt 
which  had  been  issued  or  to  interfere  with  its  proceedings  and  not  alleging  notice 
to  the  defendants  of  the  pendency  of  proceedings  or  issue  of  injunction,  was 
invalid,  although  it  alleged  a  conspiracy  to  intimidate  employers  to  discharge 
the  employees.     (Pettibone  v.  U.  S.,  148  U.  S.,  197.) 

"An  injunction  was  refused  to  prevent  persecution  of  plaintiff's  company  by 
strikes,  boycotts,  or  violence,  or  intimidation,  fta  no  threat  to  do  any  unlawful  act 
was  shown.    (Hayer  V.  Journeyman  S.  C.  Ass'n.,  4TN.  J.£q.,51S,) 

"A  conspiracy  to  destroy  or  injnre  the  bosinesB  of  another,  or  doin^  violenoe 
to  hia  property  or  property  right*,  where  the  injury  is  threatened  and  imminent 
and  wul  become  irreparaltle  to  the  suitor,  or  intimidation  of  workmen,  will  be 
enjoined;  but  in  this  case  an  injunction  was  refused  because  the  petition  did  not 
show  that  the  damages  would  be  irreparable,  and  failed  to  connect  tbe  defendants 
directly  with  the  dwnagea  shown.  (Longshore  Pr.  and  Pub,  Co.  v.  Howell,  36 
Oreg.,B27;  38  L.R.  A., 464,  the  notes  to  which  make  up  most  of  this  brief.) 

"Under  the  interstate  commerce  act,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  of  persona 
to  hinder,  obstruct,  or  interfere  with  the  business  or  management  of  any  inter- 
state railroad  company  by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or  violence  against  such 
railroad  companies  or  their  employees  in  the  discharge  of  their  duttea,  will  be 
enjoined.  (Son.  Cal.  R.  Co. v.  Hutherford,  83  F.  R.,  T96;  U.S.  r.  WorMngmen'a 
Amal. CouncU,54F.R., 994;  57F.R.,8'>;  U.S. U.Elliott, 62 F.R., 801;  U.S. u.Agler, 
6aF.H..824;  C.C.andQ.R.Co.r.C.C.R.andN.E.Co.,34F.B.,481;  ToledoA.A. 
andN.M.E.Co.u.Penn.Co.,54F.R..730,74fl;  Faimers' Loan  and  T.  Co.  t,  N.  P. 
B.Co.,G0P.R.,80a;  U.S.  ti.Deb8,64  F.R.,734;  158  U.S., 584.) 

"Under  the  antitrust  act,  a  conspiracy  and  combination  to  hinder  the  operation 
of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  will  be  enjoined.  (U.  S.  t'.  Elliott, 
Bupra;  U.S.w.Agler, supra.) 

"Prior  to  the  United  States  antitrust  act,  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  had  not  equitable  juriadiction  to  prevent  such  acta,  (U.  S.  v.  Agler,  supra, 
but  see  U.  S.  V.  Debs,  supra. ) 

"Arthur's  disclaimer  of  knowledge  of  a  prior  injunction  against  the  railroads 
and  their  employees  was  held  immaterial  to  the  question  of  the  injunction  against 
him.     (Toledo,  A.  A.  and  N.  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Penn.  Co.,  54F.  R.,  780.} 

' '  Employees  will  be  reatrained  from  enforcing  rules  of  their  labor  union  which 
injure  tne  company  or  the  public,  and  they  need  not  be  made  parties  defendant. 

i Toledo,  A.  A.  and  N.  M.  R,  Co.  v.  Penn.  Co.,  54  P.  R.,  746;  ex  parte  Lennon, 
tF.R.,8aO;  150U.8.,893.) 

"  In  the  Deba  Case,  supra,  an  injunction  was  granted  against  the  officers  of  the 
A.  R.  U.,  and  all  persons  combining  with  them,  to  desist  and  refrainfrom  hinder- 
ing, obstructing,  or  stopping  any  of  the  business  of  certain  railroads  aa  common 
carriers  of  passengers,  freight,  or  mails,  and  from  entering  the  premises  of  said 
roads  for  any  of  said  purposes,  and  from  compelling  or  inducing,  or  attempting 
to  compel  or  induce  by  tm'eats,  intimidation,  persuasive  force,  or  violence,  anyof 
the  employees  to  refuse  or  fail  to  perform  any  of  their  duties  as  employees  on  any 
of  the  roads  engaged  in  interstate  conmierce  or  carrying  mails;  and  from  com- 
pelling or  inducing,  or  attempting  to  compel  or  induce  oy  threats,  intimidation, 
force,  or  violence  any  of  said  employees  to  leave  the  ser\-ice,  and  from  preventing 
any  person  by  such  means  from  entering  the  service,  and  from  doing  any  act  in 
fnrtherance  of  any  conspiracy  or  combination  to  restrain  the  railroad  com^niee 
or  receivers  in  the  control  of  the  same,  and  from  ordering,  directing,  aiding, 
asasting,  or  abetting  any  person  to  commit  any  of  said  acts.  Interference  by 
Intimidation  iir  force  with  receivers  in  the  management  of  a  raUroad  preventing 
employees  from  working^  is  a  contempt  of  court,  and  the  order  appointing  a 
receiver  in  effect  prohibits  any  disturbance  of  possession.  (Secorf.  Toledo,  P. 
and  W.  R.  Co.,  7Bisfl.,5l3;  King  «.  Ohio  and  M.  R.  Co.,  7BisB.,5a9i  Thomas  w. 
C  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  R.  Co.,  63  F.  R.,  803.) 

"  The  order  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  preventing  the  hand- 
ling of  freight  ot  certain  roads  was  contrary  to  the  interstate  commerce  act. 
Twaterhonse».Comer,MF.R.,140.)  .  , 
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"  The  United  StatM  anta-truBt  law  doea  not  apply  to  all  attempto  to  reatrain 
commerce  between  the  States  by  atrikee  luid  boycotts,  bnt  applies  to  monopoliee. 
(U.  S.  V.  Pattereon.  55  F.  R.,  605.) 

"Any  interference  with  the  possession  of  receivers  by  attempts  to  control  the 
manaKement,  or  cripple  the  property,  or  hinder  or  obatmct  its  operation,  or  intimi- 
date the  employees  or  persona  deeirgus  of  obtaining  sncb  employment;  or  any  acta 
of  violence  directed  against  such  receiver  or  the  property  or  employees,  in  pnr- 
Hoanoe  of  a  conspiracy  to  cripple  the  operation  of  the  business  intrusted  to  the 
receiver,  is  a  contempt  of  the  conrt  axtpointing  him  and  vnil  render  the  parties 
liable.  (Re  Higgins,  ST  F.  R.,  443;  Frank  v.  Denver  and  R.  O.  B.  Co,,  28  F.  R., 
757;  U.  S.  r.  Kane,  28F.  B,i748;  Arthnr  r.  Oakes,  63  F.  R.,310;  Secoro.  ToI.,P. 
andW.  R.  Co.,T  BiBH.,5IS;  King  v.  0.  and  M.  R.  Co.,7  BisB.,5d»;  Waterhonse  v. 
Conner,  66  P.  B.,  149.) 

"A  request  to  engineers  of  a  railroad  not  to  act  without  the  conaent  of  the 
Btrikera  was  a  threat  and  intimidation.     (Be  Doolittle,  33  F.  R.,  644.) 

"A  receiver  of  a  railroad  is  not  bonnd  by  an  agreement,  made  before  his 
appointment,  between  the  railroad  company  and  its  employees,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter are  not  to  be  discharged  except  for  caase,  to  be  determined  by  arbitratOTB. 
(In  re  Seattle,  L.  S.  and  E.  Ry.  Co.,  61  F.  B.,  541.) 

"An  injnnction  to  prevent  discharge  becanse  member  of  labor  organization 
waa  denied.     (Piatt  v.  Phila.  and  B.  R.  R.  Co.,  65  F.  R.,  660.) 

"A  boycott  by  the  members  of  trades  unions  or  aaaemblies  (which  farm,  in  law. 
Implies  a  combination  to  inaugurate  and  maintain  a  general  proscripldon  of  arti- 
clee  manufactured  by  the  p^ty  against  whom  it  is  directed)  ia  unlawful,  and 
may  be  enjoined  by  a  court  of  equity.  (Oiley  Stove  Co.  v.  Coopers'  Int.  Union 
of  N.  A.,73F.  R.,696!  Hopkins  v.  Ozley  Stove  Co.  (same  caeeonapp<«l),  83  F. 
B.,»13.) 

"A  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  loading  or  unloading  of  a  vessel,  except  by  such 

,i>n..  an  ,.»D..  lu.  n..^.»^«i.in  tn  jn#.».;i..»to  «.»„  iw.  '—.joined,  though  no  parBcolar 
r  proved.     (Elder  v.  White- 


diction  of  equity  is  not  onsted  because  the  acts  c 
anbject  of  indictment.     (Consolidated  Steel  and  W.  I 
Mackall  r.Ratchford,82P.B.,41, 

"A  notice  to  the  foreman  of  the  shops  of  a  railroad,  reqaesting  him  to  stay  away 
from  work  until  the  strike  was  settled, '  Bnt  in  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an 
intimidation,'  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  striking  employees.  Is 
a  threat  and  renders  him  guilty  of  contempt  of  court.  (Be  Wabash  R.  Co.,  34 
F.R.,317;  r.S.v.BerTy,S4T.B.,7eo.) 

"An  injunction  can  not  make  men  continue  in  the  service, and  an  injunction 
against  interference  with  the  employees  of  a  receiver  can  not  make  it  any  more  of 
a  contempt  J  as  the  law  itself  imposes  an  injunction,  and  in jurionH  effects  are  caused 
by  injunctions,  creating  the  belief  that  it  is  not  an  offense  to  interfere  if  no 
injunction  was  issued.     (Ames  v.  Union  Pac.  R.  Co.,  83  P.  R.,  7.) 

"  The  marshal,  without  warrant,  properly  arrested  a  person  interfering  with  the 
manajgement  of  a  railroad  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  by  attempting  to  induce  men 
to  yuit  work,  but  as  the  prisoner  waa  held  in  custody  for  a  month  without  exam- 
ination, he  was  released  on  habeas  corpus.  In  this  case  there  was  an  order  of 
court  directing  the  marshal  to  attack  all  persons  interfering  with  the  posseafflon 
of  the  receiver.     (Re  Acker, 66  F.  R., 390. ) 

"  Telegraphers  were  enjoined  from  interference  with  property,  operations,  or 
employees  of  the  receiver,  and  rules  were  issued  against  persona  interfering. 

$  Telegraphers  v.  Comer,  unreported,  but  referred  to  in  Waterhouse  v.  Comer,  56 
'.B.,149.) 

' '  Where  the  receiver  refused  an  intercban«e  of  freight  on  account  of  a  boycott 
by  Brotherhood  of  Engineers,  but  rescinded  his  order  or  disclaimed  all  connection 
with  the  chief  of  the  brotherhood,  the  petition  for  injunction  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  file  for  future  action,  if  necessary.  (Beersv.  Wabash,  St.  L. and  P.  B. 
Co.,84F.  R.,344.) 

"On  December  13,  1893,  Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  United  States  ctecuit  court, 
issued  an  injunction  in  the  case  of  F.  L.  and  T.  Co.  v.  N.  P.  B.  Co.,  Hujva, 
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reatrommg  the  employeee  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad,  about  13,000  in  num- 
ber, from  '  combming  and  conspiring  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  the  service 
of  the  receivere,  vrith  the  object  and  intent  of  cripphng  the  property  in  their  cus- 
tody or  embarrausing  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  and  from  so  quitting  tie  serv- 
ice of  said  receivers,  with  or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the  property  or  prevent 
Ot  hinder  the  operation  of  said  raikoad.'  A  second  wnt  of  injunction  was  issued 
December  22, 1893,  containing  in  addition  a  clause  enjoining  all  persons  from 
'ordering,  recommending,  approving,  or  advising  others  to  quit  the  service  of  the 
receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Reread  Comitany  on  January  1,1804,  or  at  any 
other  time.'  On  mature  consideration,  however,  this  ertraor£na^  clause  was 
withdrawn  on  petition  of  the  principal  labor  organizations  among  the  employeee. 
The  court,  however,  refused  to  modify  the  bnginal  injnnetion  forbid^ng  the 

Seniplovees  from  quitting  the  service  of  the  receivers.  An  appeal  was  conse- 
nently  carried  to  the  Unit«d  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  which,  October  1, 
J94,  overruled  the  court  below  on  the  gronnd  that  an  equity  court  should  not 
intervene  to  compel  the  efEective  performance  of  a  contract.  (See  Arthur  v. 
Oakes,  63  F.  B.,  310.)  Said  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  that  decision;  '  It  wonld  be  an 
favasion  of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for  or  to  remain  in  the 
personal  service  of  another.  One  who  is  placed  under  such  conatraint  is  in  a 
condition  of  involhntary  servitude,  a  conation  which  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  declares  shall  not  exist  within  the  United  States  or  in  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction.  •  •  •  In  the  absence  of  legislation  to  the  contrary,  the 
right  of  one  in  the  service  of  a  quasi  public  corporation  to  withdraw  therefrom  at 
such  time  as  he  sees  fit,  and  the  right  of  the  managers  of  such  a  corporation  to 
discharge  an  employee  from  service  whenever  they  see  fit,  must  be  deemed  so  far 
absolute  that  no  court  of  equity  will  compel  him,  against  his  wiU,  to  remain  in 
snch  service  or  actually  perform  the  personal  acts  required  in  such  employments. 
or  compel  such  manners,  against  tneir  wUl,  to  keep  a  particolar  employee  in 
their  service.'  '  Whel£er  organized  labor  has  just  gTounos  to  declare  a  stnke  or 
boycott  is  not  a  judicial  question,'  said  Judge  CfLldwell  in  his  able  dissenldng 
opmion  in  the  Oiley  Stove  Company  Case,  supra.  "These  are  labor's  only 
weapons,  and  they  are  lawful  and  legitimate  weapons;  and  so  long  as  in  their 
use  there  is  no  force  or  threats  or  violence,  or  tresjiasH  upon  persons  or  property, 
their  use  can  not  be  restrained.  Laborers  are  not  wards  of  chancery.  A  court 
of  chancery  has  no  more  authority  to  interfere  with  labor  organizations  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business  than  )t  has  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  corporations 
and  trusts  and  other  combinations  of  capital  in  the  conduct  of  their  busineiis;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  strike  or  a  boycott,  as  long  as  each  side  is  orderly  and  peaceful, 
they  must  be  permitted  to  terminate  their  struggle  in  their  own  way,  without 
extending  to  one  party  the  adventitious  aid  of  an  injunction.'" 

I  know  of  nothmg  more  exasperating  to  the  wage  worker  than  the  apparent 
arbitrary  action  of  the  courts  in  the  issuance  of  mandatory  injnnctlonii  in  this 
class  of  cases  and  subsequent  proceedings  for  contempt. 

This  use  of  the  injunction  filla  many  of  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  country  with  groat  alarm.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  surprise 
to  Englishmen  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  the  court  is  strained  in 
this  respect.  An  injunction  is  never  issued  there  without  the  greatest  dehbera- 
tion.  In  this  country  it  seems  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  particu^ly  whenever  an 
employer  desires  to  get  the  influence  of  the  court  thrown  into  the  scale  in  hjs 
favor  when  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his  workmen  arises.  Whatever  war- 
rant there  may  be  for  the  Federal  courts  to  intertere  in  disputes  between  the 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  employees,  it  is  straining  power 
for  the  Federal  judges  to  interfere  in  those  disputes  which  are  simply  between 
those  engaged  in  orcunary  industrial  pursuits  and  their  employees.  It  is  bring- 
ing the  Federal  judiciary  into  disrepute,  and  if  something  is  not  done  to  curb  this 
unjuHtifiable  act  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Federal  judges  it  will  surely  bring 
disaster  to  our  institutions. 

In  the  first  place,  a  railroad  employer  or  manager,  anticipating  a  difftcnlty 
which  is  apparently  about  to  take  place,  rushes  to  a  friendly  court.  I  want  to 
state  just  for  a  moment  in  regard  to  this  Lennon  case.  It  is  stated  that  the  judge 
in  this  case  was  at  his  home  m  Cleveland  and  was  sumntoued  by  telegraph:  was 
rushed  through  in  the  special  car  of  the  corporation  to  Toledo;  went  to  the 
of&ces  of  the  railroad  company,  where  the  railroad  officials  presented  their  side  of 
the  case  to  him  behind  the  clewed  doors  of  the  railroad  corporation,  and  where 
also  he  issued  the  injunction,  and  the  first  knowledge  that  the  men  had  of  the  action 
was  when  the  injunction  was  served  on  them,  "rhey  had  no  opportunity — there 
was  no  chance  for  them  to  say  a  word,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  them  to 
explain  to  the  court.  The  court  took  the  one  side  at  once  and  threw  its  whole 
influence  to  the  railroad. 
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This  commisdon  will  give  the  railroad  employees,  throng}!  their  repreaenta- 
tlTeo,  an  opportooitr  to  d«  heard,  and  they  wOl  conyince  yoa  that  this  is  a  qaes- 
tion  which  needs  the  most  careful  consideration  on  your  part.  This  is  a  matter 
which  concems  every  wage  worker  in  the  country.  Their  representativeB  will 
fairly  preaent  this  qneetion  to  yoa.  There  on^jht  to  be  a  law  prohibiting  courts 
of  the  United  States  from  enforcing  the  SDeciflc  performance  of  contracts  for 
personal  Berrice  by  writs  of  Injancnon.    The  following  bill  to  to  this  effect  has 


"  Section  1,  Be  it  enacted  by  Ike  Senate  and  House  of  Mepreaentatives  of  tlie 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  no  juage  of  any  court  of 
■Qie  United  States  shall  enforce  or  att«mpt  to  enforce  the  apeoiflc  performance  of 
any  labor  contract,  orcontractexpreHsed  or  implied,  for  conUnnoae  personal  serv- 
ice by  the  writ  of  injnnction  or  any  other  legal  process  whatever:  Provided, 
That  the  right  of  action  at  common  law  for  damages  for  breach  of  snch  contracts 
is  not  hereby  abridged." 

Thoiu;h  smce  the  {tassage  of  the  arbritration  bill  of  Jnne,  1B98,  I  serionaly 
doubt  if  any  Federal  judge  will  ever  undertake  again  t«  force  men  against  their 
will  by  injunction. 

I  do  not  come  here — neither  will  the  railroad  employees  through  their  repre- 
sentativeB  come  here — and  say  that  there  are  not  circnmstances  nnder  which  a 
railroad  employee  ia  jnst  as  mnch  bound  to  contiime  his  employment  as  is  a  pilot 
on  board  ship  in  a  dangerona  sea  way.  A  raUway  engineer  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  of  his  employment  has  no  business  to  leave  a  train  load  of  passei^^ers  out 
on  a  prairie.  A  freight  engineer  has  no  right  to  leave  his  train  in  a  position 
where  it  endangers  the  lives  of  others.  There  is  right  and  reason  in  all  thinra. 
The  railway  employee  recognizee  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  is  performing  a  pub- 
lic service,  and  to  that  extent  he  is  a  pnbhc  ser^-ant;  that  the  railroad  is  per- 
forming a  public  service  and  he,  as  a  servant  of  the  railroad,  owes  a  duty  to  the 
pablio  which  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  industrial  pnrsuits  do  not.  The  man 
engaged  in  the  cotton  factory,  the  man  engaged  in  any  ordinary  vocation,  can 
leave  his  employment  at  any  time,  at  any  hour,  and  in  any  way,  and  the  public 
cau  not  properly  question  bis  right  to  do  that;  but  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  and 
the  railroad  employee  the  great  overpowering  third  party,  the  public,  has  certain 
rights,  and  the  railway  employees  recognize  ttiose  rights.  In  that  respect  I  think 
they  differ  from  other  organisations  or  employments.  They  stand  on  a  different 
plane,  occnpy  a  different  relation  to  the  public;  and  as  the  general  public  has  a 
right  to  demand  from  them  certain  service,  they  must  have  equal  right  to  demand 
and  expect  from  OouKress  such  measures  of  protection  as  are  warranted.  If  not 
provided  for  by  the  National  Government  the^  are  practicaUjr  without  such  pro- 
tection. Qaestions  concerning  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  industrial  pnrsnitB 
are  largely  matters  for  the  several  States  to  deal  with. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labor,  whose  investigations  began  May  1,  1891,  and  whose  final  report  was 
sulnnittea  June,  1894,  in  two  volumes,  the  majority  report  signed  by  nineteen  and 
the  minority  by  fonr  conunissioners.  Their  work  is  comprised  in  6.1  bine  books, 
36  being  taken  up  with  the  t«stimony  of  witnesses.  In  addition  to  these  repoiifi, 
the  blue  book  contains  Bex)arate  statements  of  the  individual  views  of  certain 
members  of  the  commiamon  of  much  interest  and  value. 

I  will  read  the  propodtionB  stated  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  the  miuority 
report  of  the  Royul  Commission  on  Labor: 

"  Let  U8  apply  these  princlpleis  (previously  considered  by  Sir  Frederick  in  his 
minority  report)  to  some  of  Uie  orainary  facts  of  trade  disputes.  I  submit  the 
following  propositions  as  being  fairly  deducible: 

"(1)  NeitheranarrangementforaatTike.immediateor  contingent,  among  work- 
men in  any  trade,  nor  an  agreement  for  a  lookout  amon^  masters,  is  an  enforceable 
contract;  but  neither  is  in  itself  punishable  or  wrongful. 

"(S)  A  strike  (or  lookout)  begun  without  breach  of  any  existing  contract  does 
not  necessarily  involve  any  wrongful  act. 

"(3)  But  if  a  strike  is  begun  by  stopping  work  in  breach  of  an  existiag  con- 
tract, the  employer  probably  has  a  right  of  action  against  the  promoters  of  a 
strike  for  procuring  fliat  breach  of  contract.  A  workman  would  have  the  same 
ri^ht  against  anyone  who  procured  his  employer  to  dismiss  him  in  breach  of 

easting  terms,  either  individually  or  by  way  of  gi ■" '--'' — '      '  -^ "- 

whatever  can  be  said  of  a  workman's  freedom  to  cl 
of  an  employer's  freedom  to  chixMe  his  workmen. 

rui,z...vC0Oglc 
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"(i)  Individnftl  workmen  are  free  to  renew  or  not  to  renew  their  contracts,  or 
to  enter  or  not  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other  emplorers,  as  they  think  fit. 
And  all  persons  are  free,  if  thejr  think  fit,  to  lay  before  workmen,  individnaUy 
or  collectively,  facts  and  reasons  in  favor  of  their  doing  or  not  doing  any  of  these 
things.  The  like  as  to  cnstomers  resorting  or  not  resorting  to  any  particolar 
place  of  business  or  dealing  with  any  individaal  trader. 

"(5)  Bnt  no  one  is  free  to  deprive  an  employer  of  his  workman's  services,  or  of 
the  custom  of  those  who  may  deal  with  him,  by  violence  or  nnlawfnl  interference 
of  any  kind  with  person  or  property,  nor  by  threats  thereof.  Any  snch  act  is  a 
trespass  against  the  employer  as  well  as  agamst  the  workman  or  customer  intimi- 
dated. A^d  the  mle  seems  to  extend  to  threats  of  doing  harm  by  means  of  a 
breach  of  contract  or  other  definite  civil  wrong. 

"(ft)  An  agreement  not  to  work  with  or  not  to  employ  any  particular  class  of 
persons  (as  a  mle  of  a  trades  union  not  to  work  witn  nonunion  men,  or  of  an 
association  of  masters  not  to  employ  members  of  a  particular  union]  is  probably 
'in  reetraint  of  trade '  and  not  enforceable,  but  not  wrongful. 

"(7)  Any  of  the  acta  above  mentioned  which  is  not  wrongful  in  itself  does  not 
become  wrongful. 

"  (a)  Merely  because  done  by  a  number  of  persons  acting  in  concert:  or 

"(b)  Slerely  because  those  persons  give  notice  to  an  employer  or  other  person 
concerned  of  their  intention  to  do  such  acts. 

'■It  seems,  therefore,  that  an  employer  has  not  any  civil  right  of  action  against, 
e.  g.,  the  ofQcers  of  a  trade  union  who  threaten  him  with  a  strike  of  union  hands 
(not  involving  violence  or  breach  of  contract) ,  it  he  continues  to  employ  nonnnlon 
men  in  general,  or  particular  men  objected  to  by  the  union. 

"(8)  It  is  not  that  interference  with  a  man's  bmdneEs  by  persons  having  no 
definite  interest  of  their  own  to  serve  thereby  (for  example,  an  agreement  not  to 
deal  with  a  certain  trader  at  all,  or  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so)  might  not 
be  held  to  be  without  just  canse  or  excuse,  and  therefore  an  actionable  wrong, 
even  if  it  did  not  involve  the  committing,  procuring,  or  threatening  of  any 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  breach  of  contract,  or  other  specific  wronrful  act. 

'*  If  anv  one  thinks  that  the  law  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords  does  sot 
sufBcientiy  protect  individual  freedom  of  action,  he  may  partly  console  himself 
reflecting  on  the  obvious  fact  that,  whatever  the  law  may  be,  there  will  still  be 
a  thousand  ways  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  process  in  which  a  majority  in  any 
trade  or  society  can  make  it  unpleasant  for  the  minority  to  differ  with  them. 
Ultimately  the  rights  of  minorities  can  be  secured  only  by  securing  general 
resi)ect  (or  every  citizen's  lawful  freedom  of  action  and  discussion;  and  this 
must  be  the  work  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  not  of  leaal  definitions;  ju^- 
menta  and  statutes,  which  embody,  or  ought  to  embody,  the  best  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  nation  may  do  something  to  guide  and  form  public  opinion; 
they  can  not  take  its  place, 

"lamnot  aware  of  any  existing  legislation  which,  with  regard  to  civil  liability, 
could  be  held  to  affect  the  results  of  common-law  principles. 

"This  statement  concludes  nothing  as  to  the  criminal  law.  Many  civil  wrongs 
(including  some  of  those  above  mentioned)  are  certainly  not  criminal  offenses. 
On  the  other  hand,  acts  which  are  not  a  i;ivil  wtobk  to  any  definite  person  may 
be  deemed  so  contrary  to  the  public  welfare  that  uiey  are  made  a  punishable 
offense.  '  There  are  some  forms  of  injury,'  both  civil  and  criminal,  '  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  combination  of  many  persons.' 

'■  Things  which  are  harmless  or  trifling  when  done  by  one  or  by  a  few  may  be 
a  nnisance,  or  a  danger  to  the  public  peace,  and  therefore  crinunal,  when  done 
and  repeated  by  the  moltitnde. 

Sir  Frederick,  after  making  the  foregoing  summary  of  principles  as  related  to 
the  civil  law,  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  criminal  law  upon  cases 
of  strikes,  lockouts,  eto.     (See  Id.,  pp.  190, 181.) 

These  reports,  majority  and  minority,  1894.  of  above  commission  are  most 
valuable,  and  should  be  in  the  library  of  this  commisrion. 

A  very  condensed  epitome  of  some  340  pages,  called  the  Labor  Question,  was 
printed  shortly  after  the  report  in  1894  by  T,  G.  Spyers,  precis  or  special  writer 
to  the  commission,  covering  their  three  years  of  investigation  and  sammarizing 
the  results.  I  also  submit  for  your  consideration  some  extracts  from  this  epitome, 
with  minntes  of  observation  made  in  reading  his  very  int^^stitig  summary  of 
that  important  investigation. 

TRADE  UNIONISM  AS  EKLATED  TO  ANI>  CONKKCTKD  WITH  SOCIAIJSM. 

Socialism  may  be  defined  as  the  blending  of  political  and  industrial  functions. 
It  contemidates  the  state  becomiuf^  the  scue  landlord,  the  sole  capitalist,  and  the 
sole  employer  of  labor.    It  derives  ite  strength  from  the  political  enfranchisement 
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of  the  indnstrial  class,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  directiug  the  action  nf  the  Ktate 
to  the  solniioii  of  indastrial  problems. 

Another  force  had  inflnence  connected  with  trade  unionism  is  cooperation,  or 
the  association  of  workmen  to  become  their  own  empl^ers.  Its  sncceas  may  be 
said  to  have  originated  with  tlie  eetablishme&t  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneer  Society, 
in  1844.  It  now  embraces  no  fewer  than  1,634  societies,  which  have  an  aggregate 
capital  of  over  £ie,OOO,0OO,  and  do  a  trade  of  about  £60,000,000  a  year,  ut  a  net 
profit  of  neatly  £6,000,000. 

' '  The  labor  movement,"  says  the  author  in  summing  ap  the  foregoing  consid- 
eratlona,  "  is  a  complex,  genome,  hmnan  force,  at  once  too  vigorous  to  perish  and 
too  Btropg  to  be  cmshed.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  exiting  indnstrial  conditions  and  to  tnm  it  from  the  abuses  of  industrial 
wtufare  to  toe  uses  of  industrial  peace."    (I^ges  l-(0.) 

"  Collective  bargaining"  is  a  phrase  invented  to  express  the  attitude  of  trade 
-unionism  and  is  said  to  be  its  very  essence.  Viewed  internally  its  policy  is  "  col- 
lectivism;" viewed  externally  ite  policy  is  "bar^^aining."  Trade  unioniam  does 
not  allow  its  members  t«  fight  their  battles  individually  and  separately,  but  aims 
to  focns  the  efforts  of  all  npon  a  common  object,  and  then  as  a  "  collective  "  body, 
asannit,  demand  and  "bugain"  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages  or  other  concession 
from  employers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  "  com,l)ination  acts"  expressly  forbade  a 
number  of  men  from  agreeing  together  to  send  in  on  the  same  day  their  notices 
to  qnit  work.  But  theee  acts  nave  been  repealed.  Even  in  England  they  could 
not  stand  against  the  force  of  public  sentiment.  Compare  the  spirit  of  such  acts 
with  the  late  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Umted  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals.  The  repeal  of  the  oppreesive  acts  and  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as 
laid  down  by  Jnstice  Harlan  mark  decided  progress  and  give  encour^^ment  to 
trade  mtionlsm. 

The  evidence  before  the  royal  commission  relating  to  the  development,  organi- 
zation, and  conduct  ot  strikea  was  very  full  and  interesting.  The  methods  pur- 
sned  by  the  trade  unions  were  what  are  termed  "picketing,"  that  is,  stationing 
men  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  place  where  a  strike  is  goin^  on  to  inform  the  work- 
men of  the  fact,  collection  of  subscriptions  for  maintaining  the  strike,  efforts  to 
extend  the  strike  over  a  larger  and  larger  area,  and  consolidation  of  the  federation. 

The  employers  reported  in  their  methods  to  blacklisting,  employing  and  organ- 
izing nonimionists,  extension  of  the  lockout  over  larger  areas,  and  eviction. 

AU  these  means  and  methods  are  of  course  exactly  parallel  with  the  means  and 
methods  used  in  the  late  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States, 

The  ctmspirac^  and  protection  of  property  act,  now  in  force  in  England,  while 
expressly  declaring  the  legality  of  ' '  picketing  "  for  the  purpose  of  ^vmg  informa- 
tion, forbids  ony  person  from  intimidating  or  persistently  following  another  to 
induce  him  to  quit  work,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment  or  fine.  No  donbt  onr 
own  courts  woiild  Sustain  the  principle  involved  in  this  law. 

"Chteof  the  most  interesting  features  of  industrial  politics,"  says  the  author, 
"is  the  way  In  which  trade  nnions  generally  contrive  to  m^e  tneir  hold  over 
their  members  effective.    The  most  common  device  is  to  create  a  fund  for  the 


purpose  of  providing  friendly  societv  benefits,  and  to  give  to  each  member  a 
direct  personal  interwt  iu  keeping  np  his  connection  with  the  organization.  The 
Boccesa  of  this  policy  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  nnions  that  give  the  most 
b^tefits  of  this  kind  are  at  onoe  the  strongest  and  the  bent  aMe  to  command  the 
conAderue  of  the  emptoyert." 

The  last  clause  I  have  underscored  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  obtains  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  England.  Our  brotherhoods  of  locomotive  engineers,  of 
locomotive  firemen,  of  trainmen,  of  conductors,  it  is  not  t^io  much  t«  say,  com- 
mand the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  employers  largely  by  reason  that  the 
brotherboods  are  drawn  together  by  their  benefit  fonds  into  a  consolidated  and 
wdl-organized  body  ot  moral,  industrious,  and  self-respecting  men.  For,  be  it 
obflerved,  temperance,  sobriety,  and  moral  character  are,  by  brotherhood  rules, 
made  a  condition  precedent  to  membership  and  to  eiyoyment  of  benefit  funds. 
(See  these  provisions  set  out  in  Sixth  Annnal  Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
miwion,  for  1862,  p.  833,) 

The  author  sums  up  as  follows:  "  The  essence  of  trade  unionism  is  '  collective 
bai^aining,'  and  '  collective  bargaining'  is  made  possible  when  the  rival  organi- 
sations of  employers  and  employed,  being  imbned  with  a  desire  for  industrial 
peace,  survive  the  hostilities  they  originally  came  into  existence  to  conduct  and 
provide  their  representatives  with  definite  and  homogeneous  constituencies." 
(Pages  U-SI.) 

Coticiliatiiyn  and  aTbitration. — The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  and  compe- 
tent arbitrators  was  shown  by  the  evidence  before  the  commission.  Trade- 
unionists  said  that  the  clergy,  judges,  barristers,  mayors,  members  of  Parliament 
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irere  objectionable.    They  either  would  not  be  possessed  of  the  technical  skQl 

requisite,  or  they  would  not  be  disinterested.  DisinterecHtediieBs  and  sympathy, 
as  well  aa  accnamtance  with  the  technicalities  involred  in  the  dispate,  are  iudis- 
penaable  ijaaUties  for  a  succeesful  arbitrator. 

The  mam  obstacle  to  compulsory  State  arbitratioa  is  the  absence  of  a  body  of 
law  on  which  decisions  could  be  based. 

Arbitration  in  trade  dispiiteH  most  be  auSered  to  develop.  It  can  not  be  mana- 
factured  and  its  growth  oan  not  be  forced;  and  the  author  comes  to  the  concln- 
ejon  that  compulsory  State  arbitration,  in  the  absence  of  a  body  of  law  on  which 
to  base  decisions,  is  impossible.  Voluntary  State  arbitration  which  did  not  base 
its  awards  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  trade  and  the 
district,  would  not  be  accepted.  There  must  be  foond  competent  and  disinter- 
ested flrhitrators,  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  partica- 
lar  industry  involved  in  the  dispute,  acquainted,  too,  with  the  practical  work  and 
technicalities  of  true  industry.    (Pages  33-47.) 

ThequBstion  of  industrial  remuneration  is  next  considered. 

Mr.  QifBn  put  in  evidence  some  interesting  flKures,  showing  the  average  annnal 
income  of  the  adult  male  laborer  to  be  £60,  and  of  laborers  of  every  age  and  sex 
£48;  and  stated  that  of  a  total  national  income  of  £1,500,000,000  about  £688,000,000 
was  appropriated  to  the  manual  laborers  in  the  fonit  of  wages,  as  against 
£867,000.000  appropriated  otherwise. 

But  a  very  large  portion  of  the  £867,000,000  represents  wages  other  than  the 
wages  of  manual  labor;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  exceptions  men- 
tioned, the  main  statement  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  and  approximate  showing  of 
the  relative  income  derived  by  the  labor  of  England. 

Thereupon  follows  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  rate  of  wages 
.  should  be  fixed  by  law — either  specifically  or  by  fixing  a  minimum  price — and  me 
author  says  that  "the  large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  all  classes  in  the 
industrial  world  concurred  in  expressing  emphatic  disapproval  of  State  action  in 
fixing  the  rates  of  wages." 

But  although  the  workers  desire  the  Govemment  to  do  nothing  toward  fixing 
the  rates  of  wt^^  as  a  Government,  they  want  it  to  do  a  great  deal  as  an 
employer  of  labor.  All  the  socialist  and  trade-union  representativea  agreed  in 
thinking  that  the  Oovemment  ought  to  lead  rather  than  follow  the  market  in 
determining  the  wages  of  its  own  employees;  it  should  pay  the  full  trade-union 
rates,  and  should  take  care  that  its  contractors  did  the  same.  This  point  was 
brought  very  prominently  forward  by  the  socialists,  who  must  have  felt  that  the 
grievances  of  Govemment  employees  in  regard  to  their  low  scale  of  wages  con- 
stituted a  standing  ailment  against  their  favorite  doctrine  that  industrial  func- 
tions are  better  discharged  by  political  than  by  purely  industrial  bodies. 

Profit  sharing  is  discussed  m  the  light  of  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  com- 
mission. This  is  a  device  for  mi  limizing  the  Hnetnations  in  the  profits  and  wages 
themselves  by  throwing  them  iipon  a  tliiid  fund  created  for  that  purpose,  in 
which  both  parties,  employer  and  employee,  have  an  equal  interest.  Thus  wages 
are  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  profits  are  also  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  what  is  left  is 
divided  between  the  wage  and  profit  earners  respectively. 

It  ispWn  that  if  the  scheme  is  to  work'ataU  neither  profits  nor  wages  must  be 
fixed  BO  high  as  to  leave  nothing  in  the  third  fund  to  be  divided.  So  much  as  to 
sharing  the  profits.  But  how  about  sharing  the  losses?  Will  the  workmen  share 
losses  as  well  as  profits?  The  fact  is  that  the  authors  of  such  schemes  have  never 
provided  any  machinery  by  which  losses  are  to  be  shared.  Every  syntem  yet  pro- 
pounded presnpposes  an  established  and  successfnl — profitable — business. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr.  Giffen  pointed  out  that  profit  sharing  was 
unlikely  to  solve  the  whole  problem  of  industrial  remnqeration. 

There  are  at  present  a  total  number  of  77  profit-sharing  firms,  the  largest  being 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  whicn  employs  only  nonmiionist  workers. 
The  plan  of  this  company  in  its  details  is  merely  a  means  of  insuring  against 
strikes  and  trade  unionism.  The  workmen,  however,  support  it.  because  the 
company  pays  the  full  rate  of  trade-uuion  wages,  and  there  is  nothing  to  gain  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  bonuses,  if  any. 

It  is  clear  that  the  natnral  attitude  of  trade  unionism  is  bostile  to  profit  sharing. 

There  ia  to  bo  noted  a  certain  kinship  between  profit  sharing  proper  and  the 
following  methods  of  remumeration ;  Cooperative  production,  where  the  workers 
raonopobze  both  profits  and  management;  industrial  partnership,  where  they 
sliare,bnt  do  not  monopolize  them;  gain  sharing,  or  associated  piecework,  where 
groups  of  men  share  in  such  portion  only  of  the  profits  as  is  derived  from  economy 
of  labor,  and  piecework  proper,  where  individualB  are  paid  according  to  the  valne 
of  their  work.    All  these  are  methods  of  payment  by  reeult,  and  therefore  out  of 
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a  different  fund  from  the  wages  which  are  advanced  before  the  resolt  is  achieved. 

For  this  reaBon  it  ie  the  natnxal  instiiict  of  the  trade  nniotis  to  oppose  them;  the 
evidence  given  by  their  repreBentativee  before  the  commission  proves  that,  in  the 
abBenceor  any  special  reason  tothecontraiy.  they  generally  do  so.    (Pagea  48-66.) 

The  subject  oi  "  Honre  of  labor  "  comes  next.  It  is  asked.  Whence  comes  the 
demand  for  a  regulation  of  the  hoars  of  labor?  The  demand  does  not  represent 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  workers.  It  does  not  proceed  from  any  of  the  6,000,000 
nonunion  workers,  who,  whether  from  principle  or  force  of  circumstances,  do  not 
demand  any  system  of  industrial  r^ilation  whatever.  It  does  not  proceed  from. 
^  even  of  the  1 ,000,000  trade  unionists.  Thus,  the  representatives  of  the  organ- 
izations  of  hand  nail  makers,  of  nut  and  bolt  makers,  of  coopers,  and  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Operatives' Uuion,  informed  the  commissiou  that  neither  employers  nor 
employed  could  exist  under  any  s^tem  oC  regulations  that  prevented  them  from 
making  np  in  good  timae  for  their  losses  incurred  in  periods  of  depression.  In 
some  cases,  moreover,  where  the  onion  ofdciala  are  in  favor  of  regulating  and 
reducing  the  hours,  the  members  themselves  are  opposed  to  it.  Thns,  Mr,  Trow, 
representing  the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers'  Union  of  Great  Britain, 
said  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  employer,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
union  executive,  to  introduce  an  eighth-hour  day  in  his  works,  had  recently  failed, 
owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of  the  men,  who  positively  refused  to  work 
under  the  new  arrangements.  In  most  onions,  finally,  where  there  is  a  majority 
of  members  in  favor  oF  r^nlation,  there  is  a  strong  minority  against  it.  Bat  in 
spite  of  this,however,it  seems  that  the  principle  of  depriving  the  individual  of 
hiB  fall  freedom  of  contract  in  settling  his  hoars  of  labor  is  accept«d  by  liie  balk 
of  the  trade-unionists  of  the  country. 

Second,  as  Mr,  Mann,  pointed  out,  such  freedom  is  irrevocably  lost  already 
Inasmuch  as  modem  business  establishments  can  be  conduct«d  only  on  the  bans 
of  uniformity  is  the  men's  hours  of  labor.  The  individual  has  practically  no 
voice  in  determining  how  long  be  is  to  work;  he  must  work  either  lie  same  hoars 
as  his  fellows  or  not  work  at  all. 

Tliat  is  true,  but  the  author  omits  to  remark  that  a  proper  law  prescribing  the 
hoars  of  labor  would  take  into  account  the  whole  "  modem  bosmess  eetabliah- 
ment,"  and  would  fix,  say,  an  eight  or  t«n  hour  day,  applying  to  every  workman 
therein. 

One  can  not  fail  to  notice  that  this  want  of  unanimity  among  BritiBh  work* 
men  of  which  the  author  speaks  shows  conclusively  how  clearly,  among  English 
workmen,  eabsistence  presses  upon  wages;  for  if  large  masses  of  men  demand 
freedom  to  contract,  say,  for  a  fifteen  or  eighteen  hour  day  of  labor,  they  do  so,in 
fact,  under  compulsion  of  huuKer  or  the  fear  of  it.  Doee  snch  a  sentiment  obtain 
in  the  United  States?    Certainly  not. 

The  commission  seem  to  approve  of  the  general  plan  of  empowering  the  local 
anthoritiesof  each  district  within  their  reai>ective  jurisdictions  to  make  provisioii 
tor  regulating  the  hours  of  and  portion  of  a  trade  within  snch  jurisdictioD  on 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  workers  concerned.     (PaRes  67-84.) 

"  The  employers'  liabilitv  act "  of  1893  anticipated,  in  some  degree,  the  report 
of  the  commission  upon  this  branch  of  its  inquiry. 

According  to  the  commoa  law,  the  liabilitv  of  masters  with  respect  to  the  per- 
sonal safetv  of  their  servants  was  considered  to  arise  solely  from  the  terms  oithe 
contract  of  service.  And,  in  the  absence  of  express  provisions  to  the  contrary, 
every  such  contract  was  held  to  imply  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  master 
to  exercise  due  care  to  associate  bis  servants  with  competent  persons  as  mates 
and  superiors.  Bnt  here  the  master's  responsibility  was  held  to  cease.  Provided 
tiiat  he  had  exercised  due  care  in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  his  staff,  he  was 
not  h(Jd  liable  for  the  results  of  their  subse^aeut  actions  toward  one  another. 
The  aljsence  of  such  liability  was  expressed  in  positive  language  in  the  well- 
settled  doctrine  of  ' '  Common  employment "  and  or  ' '  FeUow-servants. " 

The  extension  of  employers'  liability  to  cases  of  pure  accident  is  supported  on 
the  ground  that,inasmuch  as  somebody  most  suffer,  and  the  work  that  occasioned 
the  accident  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer,  it  is  more  jast  tor  the  employer 
to  suffer  than  the  worker.  The  pleas  of  acqmescence  and  contributory  negligence 
are  of  a  qnibblinjg  nature  and  are  provable  on  such  flimsy  grounds  as  to  be  a 
source  of  great  injustice. 

Variona  modifications  of  the  law,  objections  to  and  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
law,  are  considered;  also  the  practice  of  "contracting  out;"  that  is  to  say,  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  whereby  the  workman  Tenounces  the  rights  conferred  on  him 
by  the  act,  and  often  his  common-law  rights  also,  to  be  indemnified  for  ininry, 
(Pt«e8  85-100.) 
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Note,  for  example,  a  statement  reueotl^  prniated  by  the  Interatut^  Oonuuerce 
CaminiaBioD,  in  complitmce  with  a  reaolanon  of  the  Senate  and  nabmitted  AagnBt 

97,  ie»4. 

"The  freight  rates,"  says  this  Btat«ment  (pain)  T),  "in  the  Uniteil  States  ar«.  in 
eeneral  tennB,  only  five-eightha  of  those  char^;ed  on  the  Continent  nf  Enrope  and  a 
Uttlelees  than  one-half  of  those  which  prevail  in  Great  Britain."  As  shown  else- 
where in  this  statement,  the  railways  on  the  Continent  of  !Enroi>e  are  largely 
owned  and  operated  by  Government.  In  Belginm,  IIM  per  cent  of  the  railway 
mileage  ia  both  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government;  in  Denmark,  76.96  per 
cent  so  owned  and  operated;  in  France,  16.89  per  cent;  in  Norway,  9.').67  per  cent; 
ia  Portogal,  87.86  per  cent;  in  Prussia,  including  Finland,  50.75  per  cent;  in 
3weden,TO.69  per  cent;  while  in  Anstrift-Hungary,  39.0B  per  cent  of  the  mileage  is 
owned  and  73.35  per  cent  operated  by  the  Government;  and  in  Germany,  88.42  per 
cent  is  owned  and  Sd.SV  ,■....-...=  t.    .,■,.  ^  .      ,-„ 

'ea.) 

1  employment  be  provided  \ 

^ .,   .    .  m.     A  wide  diversity  of  views     ..    . 

witneeaee,  some  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  national  <.H>ntrol  latmr  bnreau, 
others  the  enconragement  of  agricnltnre,  others  the  formation  of  labor  colonies, 
etc.     (Pages  150-174.) 

Ur.  Jolm  Boms,  the  prominent  labor  leader,  urged  the  Government  to  utUlse 
the  18,000  offices  as  employment  bnreana — a  sample  of  the  general  socialiHtic  ten- 
dency HO  prone  to  look  to  the  Government  in  every  etresti  and  emengency.  (See 
his  article  in  Nineteenth  Century  for  December,  1S8S.) 

There  is  little  in  tills  part  of  the  testimony  that  is  relevant  to  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  United  Statea. 

Some  special  snbjectA— mines  and  quarries,  transport  trades,  agrlcnltnre,  labor 
departmenta,  and  labor  conncila — are  reviewed,  and  we  come  finally  t^  the — 

Reeommendations  of  the  commuimon., — As  the  result  of  its  inquiries  the  commis- 
sion have  issned  a  blue  book,  containing  two  principal  reports,  one  signed  by  lU  and 
the  other  by4of  its  members, and  the  recommendations  contalnedin  these  reports 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  majority  of  th&  commission  recom- 
mend an  amendment  to  section  7  of  the  "  Conspiracy  and  protection  of  property 
act"  of  18T5,  relating  to  "  picketing,"  so  as  to  r^d,  "  useH  or  threatens  to  nse  vio- 
lence to  snch  other  person,"  instead  of  "  uses  violence  to  or  intimidates  such  other 

As  to  arbitration,  the  majority  desire  to  empower  municipal  and  county  cotin- 
cils  to  establish  Industrial  courts  to  decide  questions  arising  out  of  existing  con- 
tnK^  or  trade  customs;  to  give  one  of  the  central  government  depari^ments  an 
adequate  staff,  with  adequate  means  to  procure,  reconl,  and  circulate  informaticai 
relatitig  to  the  work  of  voluntai?  conciliation  boards,  and,  by  advice  and  assist- 
ance, to  promote  their  more  rapid  and  universal  establishment;  and  to  give  a  pub- 
lic department,  on  receipt  of  a  sufBciont  application  from  the  parties  Interested 
or  from  local  conciliation  boards,  power  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  act  as 
arbitrator,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  local  1>oards  or  with  assessoTB 
amiointed  by  the  employers  and  workmen  concerned. 

With  reference  to  hours  of  labor,  the  majority  propone  to  give  a  secretary  of 
state  power  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  in  any  mduiitry  which  ho  may  certify 
to  be,  in  his  opinion,  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health.  Such  orders  they  consider 
wouldbefinuif  protected  persons— i.e.,  women,  youngpersons.  and  children  are 
concerned — but  as  regards  adult  males,  the  orders  should  tie  for  a  certain  time 
upon  the  tables  of  botlt  Houses  of  Parliament  before  becoming  law. 

A  minority  of  the  commission  refer  to  employers'  liability,  and  declare  that  the 
bill  passed  oy  the  House  of  Commons,  but  rejected  by  tne  House  of  Lords,  in 
168S  embodiea  the  reforms  which  they  were  disposed  to  retuimmend.  They  say 
that  they  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  wage-earner  being  allowed  to  "contract  out 
in  retomfor  some  individual  advantage — "a  privilege  contrary,  as  they  aHsert, 
to  the  whole  principle  of  our  indnstrial  legislation. " 

It  would  seem  that  the  majorit?  of  the  commission  were  silent  upon  the  above 
sa^ect. 

Upon  the  factory  act,  etc.,  the  majority  express  the  opinion  that  an  act  should 

Se  passed  compelling "-  ■■■' i.-i-,._  ...  ..i,*-: mi_..._  ..*  .v_  s. 
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With  refereoce  to  state  and  nmnicipal  employment  the  mioority  recommended 
that  all  pnblic  bodies  giving  employment  sfaonlu,  in  explicit  and  widely  advertieed 
notice,  adopt  the  eight^honr  day;  trade-nnion  conditions  and  a  minimnm  wage  of 
BIb.  per  week;  the  eipreae  binding  of  public  contracUira,  where  such  are  employed, 
to  adopt  the  same  conditions;  the  establishment  of  a  dock  and  h^bor  board  com- 
poBod  of  repreaentatiYea  of  the  London  connty  council,  the  town  council  of  West- 
nam,  and  other  public  bodies  concerned,  of  the  Bhipowners  and  of  the  dock  labor- 
ers, with  power  to  take  over  and  administer  the  dock  and  wharres  below  London 
Bridge,  etc. 

The  majority  would  aeem  to  have  made  no  recommendation  upon  this  subject. 

With  reference  to  the  nnemplOTed,  the  majority  consider  that  public  anthori- 
ttes  shonld  hold  overwork,  leeded  bnt  not  nrgent,  with  a  view  to  fnmiBhing 
employment  in  times  of  depression.  The  minority,  on  the  other  band,  recom- 
mend the  nndertaking  ot  pnolic  works  of  a  nseful  character,  full  wages  being 
paid  to  the  employed;  the  experimental  establishment  of  labor  colonies,  and  the 
grant  of  old-age  pensionB. 

In  the  matter  of  mines  the  minority  recommend  the  passage  of  an  eight-hour 
law  and  the  increase  of  the  insj^ection  force  by  the  addition  of  practical  working 
miners  or  miners'  agents. 

Upon  this  snbject  no  recommendation  of  the  majority  appears. 

As  to  transpott  trades,  the  majority  recommend  the  amendment  of  the  law,  bo 
that  the  wives  of  seamen  may  receive  their  husbands'  pay  fortnightly  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  the  pay  due;  the  minority  recommending,  among  other  things, 
a  weekly  payment  of  two-thirds  the  pay  dne. 

With  reference  to  a^cultnre ,  the  minority  recommended  Parliament  to  confer 
npon  parish  councils  in  Qreat  Britain  the  same  itower  of  providing  cottages  as  is 
possessed  by  boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland  and  by  town  councils  nirougbont  the 
Kingdom,  and  to  make  compnlsor^  the  laborers'  (Ireland)  act  of  1861. 

The  majority  are  silent  upon  this  topic. 

Finally,  touching  the  functions  of  the 
mended  the  engagement,  under  the  depa 

inveetigators  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  formation  of  a 
of  occupations;  the  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  favoring  the  foundation  of  anew 
department  with  many  additional  and  enlarged  functions. 

"TJie  liability  of  ratlroada  to  employees  for  injuries  sustained  bff  the  latter  in 
the  performance  of  duty"  and  the  "  eitent  of  the  moditlcation  by  statute  of  com- 
tnon-lawrule  as  to  the  negligence  of  feUow-ser^'ants;  legislation  of  States  thereon 
and  the  effect  thereof,  etc."  Upon  this  point  I  will  preface  my  remarks  by  this 
statement:  that  so  far  as  railroad  employees  are  concerned  there  is  hardly  a  case 
in  which  they  are  interested,  suit  for  damages  or  any  other  matter,  which  does 
not  ultimately  reach  the  Federal  courts,  and  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
does  not  in  some  way  undertake  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  matter  or  to  control 
it,  the  existing  state  of  affairs  will  continue,  which  is  that  ia  almost  every  court 
of  the  United  States— Federal  courts  of  the  United  States — there  seems  to  be  a 
different  rule;  there  is  no  uniformity  whatever  upon  the  subject. 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  of  railroads  and  other  carriers  is  not  a  snbject 
npon  which  I  care  to  dwell.  That  will  be  done  by  those  representatives  of  labor 
wno  are  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  Bubject.  I  desire,  nowever,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  call  your  attention  to  section  9  of  the  arbitration  act,  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  8.  That  whenever  receivers  appointed  by  Federal  courts  are  in  the  pos- 
session and  control  of  railroads,  the  employees  upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  euch  courts  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  their  employment,  through  the  officers  and  representatives  of  their  asso- 
ciations, whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  and  no  reduction  of  wages  shall 
be  made  by  such  receivers  without  the  authority  of  the  court  therefor  upon  notice 


npon  the  receivers'  petition  or  application,  and  to  be  posted  upon  all  customary 
bulletin  Ixmrds  along  or  upon  the  railwayoperated  by  such  receiver  orreceivers. 
I  have  ondertaken  to  compile  a  statement  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  law. 
or  the  interpretation  which  nas  been  made  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  liabilit^f  of 
the  employer,  particularly  for  acts  done  by  a  fellow-Bervant,  also  by  defective 
appliances.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  investigating  this  subject,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  furnish  the  Commission  with  the  following  statement: 


1.  I^Megltpenceo/a/eiJoip-JterMnf.— ToconBtitute  fellow-laborers  within  the 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  which  protects  the  master  from  responsibility  for  injnries 
enstamed  by  one  servant  through  the  wrongful  act  or  careleflsnesB  of  another,  it 
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is  not  necessary  that  the  servant  causing  and  the  servant  anstaining  tlie  iojnry 
Ehall  both  be  engaged  in  precisely  the  same,  or  even  aimllftr  acts,  nor  need  their 
work  be  the  aame.  The  negligent  servant  may  be  Buperior  to  the  injured  servant, 
in  his  grade  of  employment.  (Bartonshill  Coal  Co.  v.  Reid.  8  Macq.,  S95;  Blake 
o.  Me.  Cent.  R.  Co.,  67  Me., 60;  Lawleyu.  A.  R.  R.Co,  82  Me.,463;  Albrov.Aga- 
wamCan.Co.,  6Cn8h.,75;  Thayorv.  St,  L.  A.,etc.,R.  Co..23Ind.,26;  Hoinagle 
V.  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  Co.,  65  N.  Y.,  608;  Malone  v.  Hathaway.  64  N.  Y.,  5; 
Peterson  v.  Whitebreaat  C.  and  M.  Co.,  5  Iowa,  673;  McLean  v.  Bine  Point  Gravel 
M.  Co.,  51  Cftl.,  265;  Collier  v.  Steinhart,  51  Cal.,  116;  O'Conner  v.  Boberts,  120 


1  laborer  conveyed  to  and  from  his  labor  by  the  railroad  company 
employing  hun  is  a  coemployee  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  train  conveying 
him.  (Kan.  Pac.  R-  Co.  v.  Sabnon,  11  Kan.,  8S;  Gollshannon  v.  Stony  Brook  R. 
Co.,  10  Cush.,  898;  Seaver  v.  B.  and  M.  R.  Co.,  14  Gray,  466;  Tnnney  v.  Midland 
H.  Co..  1  L.  R.  C.  P.,  291;  RnBsell  «.  Hadaon  R.  R.  Co.,  17  N.  Y.,  184.) 

A  fellow-servant  ie  anyone  who  serves  and  is  controlled  by  the  same  master. 
Common  employment  is  service  of  aach  kind  that,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary 


„ji  the  carelessness  of  fellow-servanta,  it  may  probably  expoee  them  t_ 

injnry.     (McAndrews  v.  Burns,  80  N.  J.  L.,  117.) 

A  proper  teist  is,  whether  the  negligence  of  one  servant  was  likely  to  inflict 
injnry  on  another.  (Valtoz  v.  O.  and  M.  R.  Co.,  85  El.,  500;  C.  and  A.  R.  Uo.  v. 
Miir^y,53IU.,836.) 

In  Bunois  it  is  held  that  when  servante  are  not  associated  together  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  dntiee,  where  their  employment  does  not  require  cooperation,  and 
does  not  result  in  mutual  contact  or  oring  them  together  in  such,  relation  that 
they  may  exercise  upon  each  other  an  infinettoe  promotive  of  safety  or  caution, 
the  reason  of  the  rule  making  those  in  different  departments  coemployecs  does  not 
apply.  (C.andN.W.R.  Co.  u.Sevett,  45111.,  197;  Kyanr.  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  Co., 
601U.,171;  T.W.andW.  a.  Co.  u.  O'Conner,  77  111.,  801;  C.andN.  W.  R.  Co.  w. 
Moranda,  03  111.,  303.) 

A  carpenter  working  as  snch  for  a  railway  company,  while  being  conveyed  to 
or  from  his  work,  is  not  a  fellow-eervant  of  the  employees  mnning  the  tr^  or 
repairing  the  track.     (O'DonnoU  r.  Allegheny  V.  R.  Co,,  59  Pa.  St.,  280.) 

A  conductor  being  conveyed  on  bis  employers'  railroad,  under  inatmctaons  to 
proceed  to  a  certain  point  and  there  take  charge  of  a  train,  is  a  fellow-seiTant  of 
those  who  have  the  management  of  the  care  In  which  he  is  riding.  (ManviJle  v. 
C.  and  T.  R.  Co.,  U  Ohio  St.,  417.) 

If  the  parties  are  subject  to  the  aame  general  control  and  the  employment  is  a 
cionimon  one,  they  are  coservants,  although  eng^edin  separate  anddistinct  depart- 
ments of  the  service.  (Ohio  and  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Hammersley,  28  Ind..  371;  Col.  and 
Ind.  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Arnold,  81  Ind.,  174;  Slattery  v.  T.  and  W.  R.  Co.,  28  Ind.,  81; 
Whaalaor.  M.  R.  andL.  E.R.  Co.aObioSt.,249;  Ry.  Co.u.  Lowi8,8dOh.St.,10fl; 
Hodgkinsw.  Eastern R.  Co.  110  Mass., 418;  Foster  u.  Minn.  Cent.  K.  Co.,  14  Minn., 
860;  Coon  t>.  SyracuBe  and  U.  B.  Co.,  5  N.  Y..  402;  Banlec  v.  N.  Y,  and  H.  R.  Co., 
BflN.  Y.,856:  SammontJ.  N.  Y.  and  H.  R.  Co.  62  N.  Y.,251;  KieUeyv.  Belcher 
8.  M.  Co..8Sany.,500;  Cooper  w.  M.  and  P.  D.  C.  R.  Co.,  23  Wis.,  068;  C.andA. 
R.  Co,  V.  Murphy,  53  El.,  838;  St.  L.  and  S.  E.  R.  Co.  V.  Britz,  73  111.,  356.) 

Where  one  railway  company  runs  trains  on  the  track  of  another  the  servants 
of  either  company  are  not  coservants  of  the  servants  of  the  other.  (Smith  v. 
N.  Y.  and  H.  R.  Co.,  19  N.  Y..  127;  Carroll  v.  M,  V.  R.  Co.,  13  Minn.,  30;  N.  and 
C.  R.  Co,  t>,  Carroll,  6  Heisk,  347;  Sawyer  v.  B.  and  B.  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.,370;  C.  B,  E. 
Co.  V.  Armstrong,  40  Pa.  St.,  186.1 

Servants  of  subcontractor  building  bridges  on  line  of  railway  are  not  coservants 
of  those  operating  the  road  and  managing  trains.  (Donaldson  v.  Miss,  and  Mo, 
R.  Co.,  18  Iowa,  m) 

Servants  of  a  contractor  and  those  of  a  subcontractor  are  not  coservants. 
((Joodfellow  V.  B.  H.  and  E.  R.  Co.,  106  Mass.,  461;  CorJey  v.  Harris,  11  .Ulen, 
118;  Abrahams  v.  Reynolds,  5  H.  and  N.,  142;  Murphy  v.  Corolli,  3  H.  and  C,  462; 
Riley  v.  State  L.  S.  8.  Co.,  29  La.  Am.,  701;  Svenson  v.  S.  S.  Co.,  57  N.  Y.,  108; 
Yonng  ii.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Co.,  80  Barb., 220;  Morray  r.  CurTie,6  L.  R.  C.  P.,24;  Hunt 
r.  Pa.  R.  Co.,5lPa.  8t.,475;  Hass  «.  Phila.  and  S.  M.  S.  Co.,  88  Pa.  St., 266.) 

Engineersand  brakemen  are  in  the  same  class  or  lineof  employment  andfellow- 


Co.,I7N.  Y.,153.) 

Bo  are  a  brakeman  and  a  switch  tender.     (Slattery  v.  T.  and  W.B.  Co., 23  Ind.. 
81.) 
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So  are  a  car  repairer  and  an  enfrine  driver  having  charge  of  a  switch  engine. 
(C.  andA.  R.  Co.  «.  Murphy,  53  m.,  338.) 

So  are  laborers  on  a  conRtrnt^tiun  train  and  the  conductor  of  the  same  having 
char^  of  them.     (C.  andA.  R.  Co.  v.  Keefe,  47  111.,  108.) 

So  IB  a  person  employed  to  conple  cars  and  the  engineer  and  conductor  having 
charge  of  them.     (Wilson  r.  Ma^son,  etc.,K.  Co.,  18Ind.,228.) 

So  are  the  eneineer  of  a  general  train  and  the  hands  employed  in  loading  and 
unloading.  (Oliio  and  Miss.  R.  Co.  v.  Tindall,  13  Ind.,  366;  contra,  Dobbin  v.  R. 
■ndD.  R.  C0..8IN.  C.,446.1 

So  are  tbe  master  machinist  having  charge  of  the  machinery  and  control  of  the 
engineers  and  firemen  on  the  railroad.     (Fort  v.  M.  Pac.  R.  Co.,  3  Dill.,  359.) 

So  are  a  trackman  to  follow  passenger  trains  in  a  hand  car  and  see  that  the  track 
is  in  order  and  the  managers  of  the  train.     (Coon  v.  S.  and  V.  R.  Co.,  5  N.  ¥.,492. ) 

So  are  those  running  a  passenger  train  and  a  laborer  employed  to  gravel  new 
and  nnflniahed  track.     (Boldt  v.N.  Y.CandH.B.  R.Co.,18  N.  Y.,433.) 

Unless  they  are  subject  to  the  same  general  control,  the  fact  that  tbey  are 
eng^ed  in  the  same  common  pursuit  does  not  make  them  coaervanta.  (Svenson 
«.S.S.Co.,fl7N.Y.,108;  Abrahams  u.  Reynold*,  5  H. and  N.,  143.) 

An  express  agent  in  the  employ  of  an  express  comminy  is  not  a  coemptoyee  of 
the  train  hands  on  the  train  on  which  be  travels.  ( Yeomana  v.  C.  C.  S,  Nav.  Co., 
44Cal.,71.) 

At  common  law,  the  employer  is  not  liable  for  damages  for  injuries  cansed  to 
an  employee  by  bis  fellow-servant.  Statates  of  States  seek  to  define  what  is  a 
fellow-servant  and  to  limit  tbe  class.  Thus,  at  common  law,  tbe  engineer  and 
fireman  of  a  locomotive  engine  are  fellow-servants,  and  their  common  employer, 
the  railroad  company,  is  not  liable  to  either  for  the  negligence  of  the  other. 

So,  at  common  law,  a  car  inspector  is  a  fellow-servant  with  a  freight  brakeman 
and  therefore  the  common  employer  is  not  liable  to  the  brakeman  for  the  negli- 
gent act  of  the  the  inspector.     (See  Reno  on  "Employer's  liability  acts,"  p.  113.) 

Recovery  from  injuries  from  neglieence  of  coservants  is  only  precluded  as 
against  the  common  employer;  the  mla  does  not  apply  as  to  strangers.  (Bnscb 
V.  Bnffalo  C.  R.  Co.,  2fl  Hun.,  112.) 

Where  the  owners  of  two  steamboats  agree  t«  divide  profite  at  the  end  of  the 
season  they  are  partners,  but  the  crew  of  either  boat  are  not  fellow-sirvanta  of 
the  crew  of  the  other.    (Connolly  v.  Davidson,  15  Minn.,  519.) 

Roadmaster  having  charge  of  rei^irs  to  a  culvert  is  a  coservant  with  the  work- 
men repairing  same.     (Lawley  v.  Androscoggin  R.  Co.,  62  Me.,  463.) 

A  train  hand  is  not  a  fellow-serve nt  of  a  person  who  was  engineer,  conductor, 
Bnperintendent,  and  master  of  a  gravel  and  material  train,  and  had  entire  charge 
of  that  branch  of  the  business  on  a  section,  with  power  to  employ  and  discharge 
men.     {Dobbin  r.  R.  and  D.  B.  Co.,81N.  C.,446.5 

When  tbe  servant,  by  whose  negligence  other  servants  of  the  common  emplover 
have  received  injury,  is  the  alter  ego  of  the  master  and  to  whom  everything  has 
been  left,  his  negligence  is  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  for  which  the  latter  is 
liable.  (Malone  v.  Hathawav,  64  N.  Y..5;  Corcoran  v.  Holbrook,  SON.  Y.,  617; 
Mnrphy  V.Smith,  19  C.B.N.g., 361;  Lavingu.N.  Y.C.  and  H.  R.R.  Co.,49N.  Y., 
621;  Siegel  v.  Schauta,  3  T.  and  C.  (U.  Y.),353;  Wright  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Co.,  28 
Barb.,  80;  Flike  r.  B.  and  A.  R.  Co..  53  N.  Y.,55I;  Brothersr.  Carter,  53  Mo., 373; 
Allenv.  NewGasG).,!  L.  R.Ei.  D.,251;  Grizzle t.  Frost, 8  F.  and  F..  622;  Mun- 
Bon  w.  Oriental  Pr.  Wks.,  11  R.  I.,  187;  Brickner  w.  R.  R.  Co..  48N.  Y.,  673;  Brab- 
bittsf.  R.  R.  Co.,  88  Wis.,  388;  Tarlantw.  Webb,  18  C.  B.,7B7;  Ford  v.  Fitchbnrg 
B.  Co.,  110  Mass.,  240;  Kelly  v.Norcrosa,  121  Mass.,  508;  also  see  Hough  W.  Tej. 
and  Pac.  R.  Co.,  100  U.  S.,  213;  especiaUy  note  in  Law  Ed.,  613.) 

An  engineer  on  one  train  is  a  fellow-servant  of  a  conductor  of  another  train  on 
the  same  road.     (Oakes  v.  Mase,16S  U.  S..363.) 

A  conductor  and  hands  on  a  work  train  and  a  section  foreman  in  charge  of  a 
hand  car  are  fellow-servants  of  a  laborer  on  the  hand  car  under  the  orders  of  such 
foreman  when,  through  their  negligence,  he  is  injured  by  a  collision  of  the  train 
with  the  hand  car.     (Martin  «.  A.,T.  and  S.  F.  R.  Co.,  166  U.  S.. 839.) 

A  railroad  company  is  not  rec^mred  to  adopt  extraordinary  tests  for  discover- 
ing defects  in  a  locomotive  boiler  or  anv  of  its  machinery,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  an  employee  to  show  that  the  injury  received  was  caused  by  the 
mast«r's  negligence.     (Tex.  and  Pac.  By.  Co.  v.  Barrett,  1S6  TJ.  S.,617.) 

A  master  is  reeponrible  to  servant  for  carefulness  and  competency  of  coserv- 
ants. (Neb.  Rv.  Co.o.  McDanielB,107U.  S.,454;  27  Law  Ed., 605;  notetoBangh 
case,37  Law  Ec.,773.} 

A  brakeman  on  a  regular  train  of  a  railroad  and  the  conductor  of  a  wild  train 
on  the  same  road  ore  fellow-aervants,  and  tbe  railroad  company  is  not  responsible 
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for  injnries  hoppeniaK  to  the  former  by  reason  of  a  colliBion  of  the  two  trains. 
(Mo.  Pat.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Poirier,167U.  S.,48.) 

The  law  of  Kansas  making  a  railroad  compifoy  liable  to  an  employee  for  the 
negligence  or  miamanagement  of  other  employees  of  the  same  company  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  fonrteentb  amendmeat  to  the  Constitntion.  (Uo.  Pac.  Ry.  Co. 
V.  Mackey,  127  U.  S.,  205.) 

The  courts  have  declared  the  following  fBUow-servantsr 

A  freight-train  engineer  and  a  yard  clerk.  (N.  Y.  and  N.  E.  R.  Co.  v.  Hyde, 
B6  Fed.  Rep..  188.) 

One  who  takes  the  number  of  each  car  and  locomotive  engineer.  (Beahring  t> . 
C.  and  O.  R.  Co.,  87  W.  Va.,  502.) 

A  railroad  fireman  of  one  train  and  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  another  train. 
(Cole  V.  No.  Cent.  R.  Co.,  12  Pa.  Co.  Ct.,  573;  Enright  v.  T.,  A.  A.  and  N.  M.  R. 
Co.,  98  Mich.,  409.) 

A  conmion  day  laborer  and  brakeman  and  engineer.  (Mo.  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Haw- 
Wy,  164  U.S.,  819;  38  Law  Ed..  1009,  and  many  cases  cited  in  footnote,) 

A  railroad  engineer  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  one  who  is  in  the  ezclnsive  employ 
of  a  coal  company.     (Cent.  R.  of  N.  J.  v.  Stoermer,  61  Fed.  Rep,,  618.) 

A  gripman  on  a  cable  car  and  the  crew  of  a  wrecking  train  are  not  feUow- 
serranta.    (West  Chicago  S.  R.  Co.  v.  Dwyer,  67  Hi.  App.,  440.) 

Some  more  cases  as  to  who  are  fellow-aervants  are  collected  in  a  footnote  to 
Cent.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Eeegan,  100  U.  S.,  250:  40  Law  Ed.,  418.  Also  footnote  toB. 
and  O.  R.  Co.  v.  Bangb,  87  Law  Ed.,  p.  778.) 

The  engineer  and  fireman  of  a  locomotive  mnning  alone  and  withont  any  train 
attached  ai-e  fellow-aeryants  of  the  railroad  company.  (B.  and  O.  R.  R,  Co.  v. 
Bangh,  149  U.  S.,808.  See  extensive  notes  on  Iowa  and  Miss,  employee's  liability 
act  in  9  Am.  and  Eng.  R.  Caa.  (U.S.).  9and  97.) 

Damages  received  by  a  laborer  in  a  ronndhonse  through  the  negligence  of  an 
engineer  in  blowing  down  the  engine  can  not  be  recovered  nnder  the  Masaachn- 
setts  statute.     (Perry  r.  Old  Colony  R.  R.  Co.,  41  N.  E.  Rep., 289.) 

A  car  cleaner  engi^ed  inaide  a  pasBcnger  coach  on  a  aide  track;  another  coach 
was  kicked  against  it  at  an  annsnal  rate  of  speed  by  a  switching  crew;  damages 
awarded  f or  in jnry  done  to  snch  car  cleaner.  (Mitcnellv.  N.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,70Fed. 
Ren.,  15.) 

The  con  atitntional  provision  of  Misaissippi  abrogating  asanmption  nf  risk  theory 
does  not  license  recklessness  or  carelessness  by  the  employees  and  give  them  a 
claim  to  compenaation  for  injuries  thna  anSered,  (Bnckner  v.  R.  and  D.  R.  R. 
Co.,  18  So.  Rep.,  449. 

A  car  repairer  working  in  a  separate  yard  from  a  "  hostler  "ia  not  a  fellow- 
servant  of  snch  hostler,  nor  of  the  switchman  in  snch  other  yard,  partfcnlarly 
while  on  a  car  nnder  ordera  to  proceed  to  another  ^ace  and  assist  in  repairing 
damages  caused  by  a  wreck.  (San  Antonio  and  A,  P.  Ry.  Co.  t>.  Keller,  82  S.  W. 
Rep.,  847.) 

A  wiper  in  a  ronndhonse  who  was  injured  while  assiating  in  coaling  an  engine 
by  its  being  n^ligeutly  removed  by  a  co-employee  can  recover  damages,  anothe 
receiver  erf  tlie  railway  company  ia  within  the  provisions  of  the  Minnesota  ' '  f el' 
low-servant  act."    (Mikkelson  v.  Trneedale,65N.W.Rep.,360.) 

Both  the  condnctor  and  engineer  of  a  train  are  the  anperiora  of  a  brakeman  on 
the  same  train,  and  the  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injuriea  snatained  by  such 
brakeman  in  a  colliaion  can''ed  by  the  negligence  of  the  conductor  In  mnning  his 
tndn  in  a  depot  yard  at  night  vrithont  a  Hufflcieut  headlight.  (Criaawell  v.  Mon- 
tana Central  Ry.  Co., 42  Pac.  Rep.,  767.) 

A  hoetler,  whose  dnty  it  ia  to  bring  the  enginea  into  the  roundhonae  and  take 
them  out  when  necessary,  and  aboiler  washer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  boilers 
ot  the  engine  so  as  to  fit  them  for  further  service,  are,  as  a  matter  of  law,  fellow- 
aervante.    (M. K.  and  T. Ry. Co.  v.  Whittaker, 33  S.  W.  Rep., 716.) 

The  employer's  act  of  Alabama  makes  a  carrier  liable  for  negligence  of  co-em- 
ployees, without  reference  to  the  care  and  dilisence  need  by  tne  carrier  in  the 
aelectionof  ita  employeea.     (Culver  u.  Ala,Md.Hy.Co.,18  Sou.R«p.,827.) 

A  carrier  is  liable  in  damages  for  death  of  an  engineer  who  was  killed  in  a  col- 
lision canaed  by  hia  enmne  mnning  into  an  nnlighted  switching  engine  moving 
around  in  the  yards.    (%tn  Ant.anifA.P.R.R.Go.,v.Harding,33S.  W.Rep.,S78.) 

A  brakeman  of  a  railway  company  waa  ininred  by  the  negligence  of  his  fore- 
man; held  that  the  carrier  was  not  responsible,  as  the  brakeman  and  the  foreman 
of  the  drill  crew,  of  which  the  brakeman  waa  a  member,  are  fellow-servante. 
(Cent.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Keegan,  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep..  269.) 

An  engineer  directed  a  brakeman  to  pnt  on  the  brake,  and  It'  waa  the  duty  of 
the  decMsed  to  obey  such  direction,  upon  which  the  train  was  wrecked  and 
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brakeman  killed.  The  engineer  and  brakemait  are  not  fellow-Bervants  Rnd  the 
carrier  is  liable.     (Tes.  Cent.  Ry.  Co.  «.  Frazier,  84  S.  W.  Bep.,  664;  86  ib.  488.) 

A  switch  engineer  who  bad  no  aatbority  or  control  over  a  Bwitchinan,  but  vho 
belonged  to  the  eame  crew,  by  negligence  causes  an  injnrj  to  the  Bwitehmui. 
The  carrier  is  not  liable  as  these  employees  were  fellow-Bervants.  (Qnli,  C.  and 
B.F.  By.  Co.,  V.  Warner,  33  8.  W.  Rep.,  364.)  In  this  decision  the  conrt  defined 
fellow  servants  to  be:  Employees  who  are  engaged  in  a  common  service,  in  the 
aame  g^ade  of  employment,  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and 
workii^  to  a  common  porpoee. 

The  master's  liability  does  not  depend  npon  gradations  in  the  employment 
The  test  is,  the  servant  must  be  employed  in  different  departments,  which  in 
tbemselvefl  are  so  distinct  and  separate  as  to  preclude  the  probability  of  contact 
and  of  danger  of  injnry  by  the  negligent  performance  of  the  dnties  of  the  serv- 
ant in  the  other  department.     (Son.  ^c.  Co.  V.  McQill,  44  Pac.  Rep.,  802.) 

The  maxter  owes  a  servant  entering  his  employment  the  dnty  to  provide  a 
reasonably  safe  place  to  work  in,  to  provide  reasooably  safe  tools,  appliances,  and 
machinery,  to  employ  safe  and  competent  coservant8,and  to  adopt  and  nroinnlgate 
safe  and  proper  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  fanaineea.  (North.  Pac.  &.  R.  Co.  v. 
Peterson,  16  8np.  Conrt  Rep.,  848.)  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  a  day  laborer  on  an  extra  gang  on  a  hand  car  and  a  foreman  of 
the  gang  are  fellow-eervantB. 

For  nsing  in  a  negligent  manner  a  defective  appliance  furnished  by  the  master 
the  latter  might  be  uable  if  a  coemployee  were  thereby  and  in  consequence 
thereof  injnred.  As  the  master  fumished  the  defective  appliance  it  would  be  no 
answer  to  say  that  it  was  negligently  used.  But,  on  the  otner  hand,  the  master 
wonld  not  be  responsible  for  the  negligent  use  of  a  proper  appliance.  (North.  Pac. 
R.  B.  Co.,  V.  Charles,  16  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.,  849.) 

The  fellow-servant  act  of  Texas  does  not  Apply  to  street  railroads,  as  they  are 
not  "railroad  corporations."    (Biley  v.  Galv.  tsty  By.  Co.,  85  S.  W.  Bep.,  838.') 

A  superintendent  of  a  convict  camp  and  a  convict  ate  not  fellow-Bervants,  as 
the  convict's  servitude  was  involnntary.     (Buckalew  v.  Tenn.  C.  and  I.  Co.,  20 

Sn.  Bep.,  eoe.) 

If  the  enperintendent  of  a  log  company  and  vice-principal  negligently  and 
improperly  directed  the  plaintiff  to  work  on  the  log  deck  with  him  wltnont  giving 
him  necessary  or  proper  warning  or  instmction  as  to  the  danger  and  hazard  of 
WorMng  there,  for  the  lack  of  which  he  got  injured,  this  must  be  regarded  as  the 
negligent  act  of  the  defendant,  for  which  it  would  be  liable.  (Klochinsld  ti.  Sholes 
Lnmber  Co.,  67  N.  W.  Bep.,  834.) 

A  conductor  directing  and  controlling  the  movements  of  a  train  is  a  vice-prin- 
cipal of  the  master,  and  not  a  f  eilow-servant  of  his  brakeman.  (Spencer  v.  Brooks, 
25S.E.Bep.,4H0.) 

A  carrier  is  liable  for  a  defective  ladder  on  a  freight  train  because  of  which  a 
freight  conductor  was  injured,  where  by  the  nse  of  ordinary  care  it  could  have  been 
known  that  the  ladder  was  in  snch  condition.  (Dl.  Cent.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  Hilliard,  37 
S.W.Bep.,75.) 

A  train  dispatcher  ia  not  a  fellow-servant  of  trainmen  in  charge  of  a  train;  but 
a  local  telegraph  operator  at  the  station,  who  receives  and  delivers  the  orders  of 
the  train  dispatoher  is  a  f ellowiservant  of  snch  trainnten.  (Oreg.S.L.andU.N, 
Ry,  Co. u. Frost, 74  Fed. Bep.,  965.) 

A  motorman  on  an  electeic  car  and  the  track  repairer  in  employ  of  the  same 
corporation  are  fellow-servanta.     (Landqnist  v.  Duluth  St.  By.  Co.,  67  K.  W.  Bep., 

A  conductor  of  a  train  osed  in  connection  with  a  bridge  gang  is  not  a  fellow 
servant  of  members  of  the  bridge  gang  under  the  "  fellow-aervant  act  of  Texas." 
(M. K. and  T. By.  Co.  ti.  Hines, 40 S.  W.  Bep.,  152.) 

A  bosB  directing  an  act  in  the  execution  of  his  du^  merely  as  foreman  of  a  gang 
and  coemployee  of  the  injured  employee,  is  not  liable  for  damages.-  (Uaher  v. 
Thropp,35  Atl.Rep.,  1057.) 

The  nead  of  a  gang  of  workmen  who  has  charge  of  a  particular  department  in 
the  erection  of  a  building  is  a  fellow-servant  with  the  workmen  in  his  gang — 
following  the  Baugh  Case.     (Coulson  r. Leonard, 77  Fed. Bep., 538.) 

A  shift  boss  in  a  mine  is  not  a  fellow-aervant  with  a  man  under  his  employ. 
(McMahon  v.  Ida  Mining  Co.,  70  N.  W.Rep,,478.) 

A  master  violates  liia  duty  and  is  guilty  of  culpable  negligence  whenever,  with- 
out warning,  he  exposes  his  servant  knowingly  to  a  risk  of  injury  which  is  not 
obvious  and  was  not  known  to  the  servant.     (Qorven  v.  Bosh,  76  Fed.  Bep.,  540.) 

A  conductor  is  a  fellow-servant  with  abrakeman  and  other  servants  on  a  train, 
not  a  vice-principal.     (Jackson  i>.  N.andW.B.B.Co.,2TS.E.R«p.,STS.) 
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jT  of  Govemmeiit  fortdficatioiifi  in  personal  chai^  of  the  vork  ia  not 

a  fellow-servant  ^th  a  laborer  in  his  hire.     (Atkinsv.  Pield,38  Atl.Eep..875.) 

A  Gondnctor  and  an  engineer  on  a  train  are  not  fellow-servants  under  the  fellow- 
servant  act  of  Texas.     (Cnlpepperv.  Int.  and  G.N.R.R.Co.,  40S.  W.Rep.,38«.) 

"Common  service"  means  tne  particnlar  thing  or  work  being  performed  for 
tlie  employer,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  ont  of  which  it  grew,  jointly,  by 
the  employees  sought  to  be  hell  fellow-eervanta.  So,  members  of  two  different 
train  gangs,  attachedto  two  different  trains,  are  not  in  a  "conmion  service,"  and 
therefore  are  not  fellow^ervants.  (Patterson  v.  Houst.  and  Tez.C.B.B.Co.,40 
8.W.Rot).,442.) 

The  f  ellow-aervant  act  of  Texas  is  caastitntio&al.  (Mo.,  K.  and  Tex.  By.  Co. «. 
Hannig,  41  8.  W.  Bep.,  196.; 

An  employee  of  an  American  railway  company  on  a  train  nmnii^  from  Ver- 
mont to  a  point  in  Canada  is  killed  within  the  territory  of  Canada.  The  circuit 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  declared  that  hia  legal  representatives  could 
sue  in  the  United  States,  but  that  the  law  of  Canada  making  the  carrier  liable 
whether  the  injury  was  caused  by  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  or  not  should  be 
the  law  of  the  case.     (Boston  and  Me.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  McDnffey.  78  Fed.  Bep.,  934.) 

A  member  of  a  gang  doing  the  same  work  and  receiving  tne  same  pav  as  other 
members  of  the  gang,  but  who  exercises  authority  over  the  gang,  is  still  a  fellow- 
servant.  (Moore  LirveCo.  v.  Richardson  Adnex,  28  S.E.Rep.,  334;  RaUwayCo. 
V.  Becker,  89  S.W.  Rep.,  858;  Hunter  «.  K.  0.  and  M.  By.  Co.,  85  Fed.  Bep., 879.) 

Statutes  of  a  State  as  to  fellow-servants  do  not  encroach  upon  Federal  authority, 
and  constitute  the  laws  of  the  State  which  Federal  courts  are  bound  to  administer 
in  suits  arising  within  the  State.  (Hunter  v.  K.  C.  and  M,  By.  and  Br.  Co.,  85 
Fed.  Rep.,  879;  C,  M.  and  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co.  v.  Solan,  189  U.  S.,  133.) 

A  foreman  of  a  section  gang  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
gang  xmder  him,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  under  his  control  and  direction  in 
the  performance  of  their  dnties.  (St.  L.,  I.  M.  and  8.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Rickman,  43  S. 
W.  Sep.,  6e.J 

When  an  injury  is  caused  partly  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and 
partly^  by  the  failure  of  the  master  to  provide  the  servant  a  reasonably  safe  place 
at  which  to  work,  the  negligence  of  the  fellow-servant  will  not  exonerate  the 
master.     (Stackev.  Orleans  B.B.Co., 23  Sm.Rep., 342.) 

In  this  State  (lUinois) ,  in  order  that  one  servant  should  be  the  fellow-servant  of 
another,  their  dnties  must  be  such  as  to  bring  them  into  habitual  association,  so 
-  that  they  may  exercise  a  mutual  influence  upon  each  other  promotive  of  proper 
caution,     {Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co,  v.  Ligas, .W  N. E.  Rep., 225.) 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  courts  have  indulged  in  much  refinement  of  rea- 
soning on  the  question  of  who  are  fellow-servants,  and  that  the  grounds  on  which 
many  decisions  have  been  based  on  either  side  of  the  question  are  not  altogether 
satisiactory.     (Walker  v.  Gillett, 52  Pac.  Bep. , 442.) 

A  vice-principal  for  whoso  negligence  an  employee  will  be  liable  to  other 
employees  must  be  either — First,  one  in  whom  the  employer  has  placed  the  entire 
charge  of  the  business,  or  of  a  distinct  branch  of  it,  giving  him  not  mere  authority 
to  sa^ointend  certain  work  or  certain  workmen,  but  control  of  the  buBineas,ana 
exercising  no  discretion  or  oversight  of  his  own;  or,  secondly,  one  to  whom  he 
delegates  a  duty  of  his  own  which  is  a  direct,  personal,  and  aosolnte  obligation, 
from  which  nothing  but  performance  can  relieve  him.  (Prevost  v.  Citizens'  Ice 
and  Refrigerating  Co.  40  Atl.  Rep., 88.) 

In  all  the  cases  decided  in  Pennsylvania  nnder  the  statute  requiring  Operators  of 
mines  to  employ  mine  bosses,  it  is  held  that  these  mine  bosses  are  fellow-servants 
with  the  miners  and  employees  in  the  mines.  (Williams  v.  Thacker  C.  and  C.  Co., 
80  a  E.  Bep.  (W.Va.),  107.) 

A  winchman  operatinK  the  engine  and  a  member  of  a  stevedore  gang  are  not 
fellow-servants.  (The  Lianacriove,  87  Fed.  Rep.,  570.)  But  where  the  regular 
winchman  is  absent  and  a  common  laborer,  like  the  libelant,  was  at  the  winch, 
then  the  temporaTy  winchman  is  a  fellow-servant  with  the  stevedores.  (The 
Anaces.e?  Fed.  Bep.,  565.) 

i.  Defective  applxancei. — A  master  is  liable  to  his  servant  for  injnriee  resulting 
from  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  of  which  he  might  have  known  by  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  c  —         "'      '     ' "'    "     -~  "      ---   "    ■  "■ 

Pach  and  P.  Co.  v.  Mi 
750;  I>ntzii'.  Glei»el,S 
~7aahiDgton  and  0. 1 
uX;  Southwest  Virginia  Imp,  Co.  v.  Andrew,  13  Va.  L,  J., 634, 17  Wash.  L.  Bep., 
W6;  Hnmphiewa  ii.  Newport  News  and  M.  V.  Co.,  83  W.  Va.,  133,  89  Am,  and 
Eng.  B.  C^,  868;  Hoffman  v.  Dickinson,  Kl  W.  Va.,  142i  Eaapari  v.  Uarah,  71 
WiB.,Sfl2,) 
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An  emiiloyeT  does  ])is  duty  when  he  provides  in  anch  manner  as  is  fairly  and 
reasonably  pmilent  and  safe,  and  when  be  furnishes  appliancea  which,  although 
not  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  may  be  nsed  withont  danger.  (HcCombs  v. 
Pittabnrgand  W.  R.  Co. ,  130  Pa. ,  182;  Ballard  v.  Hitchcock  Mfg.  Co.,  31  Hun,  188; 
Kaye  v.  Rob  Roy  Hosiery  Co.,  51  Hnn,  619;  Lehigh  and  W.  Coal  Co.  v.  Hages,  S 
L.  R.  A.,  441, 128  Pa.,  204;  Carlson  v.  Phenix  Bridge  Co., 55  Hnn,  48ii;  Galveston, 
H.  and  S.  A.  R.  Co.  v.  Garrett,  73  Tex.,  2*3.) 

An  employee  is  warranted  in  acting  npon  the  assumption  that  machinery  which 
he  is  required  to  use  is  safe  and  adapted  to  the  semce  in  which  he  and  it  are 
employed.  (Galveston,  H.  and  S.  A.  E.  Co.  v.  Garrett,  73  Tex.,  262;  Coveyu.  Han- 
nibal and  St.  J.  R.  Co.,  87  Mo.  App. ,  170;  Bowers  v.  Union  Pac.  R.  Co. ,  4  Utah,  215.) 

It  is  the  dutv  of  the  master  to  use  reasonable  diligence  to  guard  against  the  riak 
of  accident  to  his  employees,  and  to  make  snch  reasonable  repairs  or  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  such  risk.  (McDonald  v.  Chictuco,  St.  P.,  M.  and  O. 
K.  Co.,  41  Minn.,  439.) 

A  servant  can  not  recover  for  an  injury  resulting  from  defective  machinery  or 
appliances  nnlesa  tbe  master  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  of  the  defect  asd  the 
servant  was  ignorant  thereof  and  had  not  equal  means  of  knowledge.  (Humrfi- 
rewsv.  Newport  News  and  M.  V.  Co.,33  W.Va.,  135;  Bailey  v.  Rome,  W.  and!^0. 
E.  Co.,  4B  Hon,  377;  Chicago  and  A.  R.  Co.  v.  Stites,  20  111.  App.,  W8;  Washing- 
ton and  G.  R.  Co.  u.  McDade,  135U.  S.,534  (34-235),  18  Wash. X.  Rep., 626;  Golta 
V.  Milwaukee,  L.  S.  and  W.  R.  Co.,  7B  Wis.,  136,  41  Am.  and  Eng.  R.  Cas.,  383.) 

It  ia  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  to  inspect  the  cars  of  another  company 
used  upon  its  road  and  see  that  they  are  in  proper  condition  ao  aa  to  be  safe  for 
the  use  of  employees.  (Goodrich  v.  New  York  Cent,  and  H.  R.  R.,  5  L.  E.  A., 
750;  116  N.  Y.,  398;  41  Am.  and  Eng.  R.  Cas.,  259.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  in  employinc  a  brakeman  to  provide  its 
cars  with  safe  and  suitable  brakes  and  appliances  to  oo  used  by  him.  (Carpenter 
V.  Mexican  Nat.  R.  Co.,  17  Wash.  L.  Rep.,  680;  39  Fed.  Rep.,  815.) 

A  railroad  company  owes  an  employee  the  duty  of  keeping  in  a  reasonable  safe 
and  secure  condition  a  stage  or  platform  canatmct«d  for  the  use  of  men  engaged 
in  unloading  coal  cars  standing  on  a  trestle.     (Sellbrok  v.  Langdon,  55  Hun,  19.) 

Injury  to  a  brakeman  from  collision  of  the  train  with  an  animal  which  has  come 
upon  the  railroad  track  through  a  defective  fence  makes  the  company  liable  for 
the  damages  under  the  New  York  general  railroad  act  of  1850,  section  44,  which 
imposes  upon  railroad  companies  the  absolute  duty  to  fence  their  tracks.  (Don- 
negan  v.  Erhardt,  7  L.  R,  A.,  537;  119  N.  Y.,  468:  43  Am.  and  Eng.  E.  Cas.,  580.)   " 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  provide  his  servants  with  a  safe  working  place 
and  with  sate  machinery  and  appliances  and  to  keep  them  in  repair.  (Indianapolis 
and  St.  L.  R.  Co.  v.  Watson,  114  lud.,  30;  CuUen  v.  National  Metal  Roof  Co.,  4fl 
Hnn,  562;  Eice  v.  King  Phillip  Mills,  144  Mass.,  329;  Atchison,  T.  and  S.  F.  R. 
Co.  V.  McKee,  87  Kan.,  593;  Thorn  v.  New  York  City  Ice  Co.,  46  Hun,  497;  Nel- 
son 1).  Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel  Co.,  29  Fed.  Rep.,  840.) 

A  railroad  company  is  under  alegalduty  not  to  expose  its  employees  to  dangers 
arising  from  such  defects  in  foreign  cars  as  may  be  discovered  Iw  reasonable 
inspection  before  such  cars  are  admitted  into  its  trains.  (Bait,  and  P.  B.  Co.  v. 
Mackey,  157U.  8.,73.) 

A  railroad  company  which  fails  to  have  modem  coupling  devices  on  its  fr^ht 
cars  is  guilty  of  continuing  negligence  and  is  liable  for  injuries  incurred  in  conp- 
ling  such  cars  by  hand.     (Greenlee  r.  Southern  Ry.  Co.  (N.  C),  80  S.  B.,  115.) 

Railroads,  though  not  bound  to  their  servants  to  supply  them  with  the  beat  of 
everythingin  the  way  of  machinery  and  appliances,  are  bound  to  furnish  suchas 
are  being  naed  by  well-regulated  and  conducted  railroads,  well  constmcted,  and 
keptin  repair.  (Toledo,  W. and  W.R. Co.  W.  Fredericks, 71  Ill„294;  MansBeld 
CoalandC.R.Co.«.McEnery,91  Pa.,185;  86  Am.Eep.,862:  Cooper  v.  Central  E. 
Co.,of  Iowa, 44Iowa,  134;  Brown  v.  Accrington  Cotton  Spinnineand  Mrg.Oo.,3 
HnrlatandC.,611;  McGinnis  v. Canada  SonthemBridge  C3o.,49Mich.,4«6;  LiUle 
Rock  and  Ft.  8.  R.  Co.  v.  Duffey.  35  Ark.,  602;  Toledo,  W.  and  W.  R.  Co. «.  Aabnry, 
84  m.,  429;  King  V.Boston  and  W.E.Corp.,9  Cuah.,112;  Cagney  r.  Hannibal  and 
8t.J.R.Co.,e9Mo.,416;  Disherr-New  YorkCent.andH.R.R.Co.,B4N. Y.,633.) 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  an  injury  to  an  employee  from  a  defective  side 
stake  on  a  lumber  car.     (^Bushby  v.  NewYork,  L.  E.  and  W.  R.  Co. ,  107  N.  Y. ,  374.) 

A  railroad  company  ia  liable  for  negligence  in  not  providing  and  keeping  a  lad- 
der on  a  freight  car  next  to  a  caboose  in  good  repair,  so  aa  to  make  it  safe  for  the 
conductor  to  pass  up  and  down  it  in  the  discharge  of  bis.  duties,  where  he  is  not 
chargeable  with  negligence  in  using  it.  (Goodman  v.  Richmond  and  D.  R.  Co., 
81  Va.,  876.) 
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An  employer  Ib  not  liable  for  ii 
conid  not  be  linown  or  be  snppos 
BkiU,  and  diligence.    (Gulf  0.  and  8.  F.  E.  Co.  v.  Wells,  81  Tei.,  685.) 

An  employer  is  not  required  to  furnish  fais  employee  with  such  appliances  aa 
combine  the  greatest  safety  -with  pmcticat  use,  but  only  to  exercise  such  care  in 
their  selection  as  a  pmdent  man  wonM  exercise  for  his  own  protection.  {Sappen- 
field  V.  Main  Street  and  A.  P. R.  Co., 91  Gal., 48;  Brymeru.  Southern  Pac.Co.,eO 
Cal.,4941.) 

A  railway  company  is  bound  to  use  a  high  degree  of  care  in  fomishinK  and 
keeping  in  repair  machinery  which  its  servants  are  required  to  use;  but  is  not 
bound  to  furnish  machinery  that  is  absolutely  safe.  (International  and  Q;  N.  R. 
Co.  r.  Williams, 82  Tei.,342.) 

The  use  of  an  appliance  or  machine  which  has  been  in  daily  nee  for  along  time, 
and  has  uniformly  proved  bafe  and  efficient  may  be  continued  without  imputation 
of  negligence.  (Sappenfieldti.  HainStreet  and  A.P.R.Co„91  Cal.,48;  Brymerv. 
So.Pac.Co.,90  Ca].,4B6.) 

For  the  above  and  many  other  similar  authorities  on  this  point,  see  not«  to 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company  v.  Elliott  (14S  U.S., 360)  in  87  Law 
Edition  (U.S. Hep.), pace 728. 

As  to  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  switchmen  or  brakemen  for  injuries 
while  coupling  cars,  see  note  to  Kohn  «.  McNulta  (37  Law  Ed.,  p.  ISO). 

While  it  is  true  that  a  servant  who  enters  the  employment  of  another  assumes 
the  ordinary  risks  of  business,  this  wonld  not  include  the  risks  of  working  with 
nnaafe  appbancea;  for  the  master  is  bound  to  supply  his  servants  with  sound  and 
safe  appliances,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  sound  and  safe  condition.  (Bnssey  v. 
Char. and  W. C. Ry. Co., 80  S. E,, 477.) 

The  duty  of  a  railway  company  toward  an  employee,  to  inspect  cars  coming 
from  other  roads,  is  not  limited  to  cars  which  are  to  be  hauled  over  its  own  roa^ 
but  extends  to  cars  which  it  switches  from  another  road,  to  which  they  are  to  be 
returned  after  loading. 

An  employee  of  a  railway  company  has  Mke  right  to  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  appliances  furnished  are  free  from  defects  discoverable  by  proper  inspection, 
and  is  not  submitted  to  the  danger  of  nsing  appliances  containing  such  defects 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  general  methods  adopted  by  the  employer  in 
carrying  on  his  business,  or  because,  by  ordinary  care,  ne  miglit  have  ^own  of 
the  methods,  and  inferred  therefrom  that  danger  of  insufficient  appliances  might 
arise.    (Tei.and  Pac.R. Co. i?.  Archibald,  170  U.S., 665.) 

The  failure  to  provide  the  necessary  appliances  is  the  cansa  caucans.  The 
defendant,  ho'wever,  frankly  asks  ns  to  reconsider  and  overmle  the  Qreenlee  case. 
That  case  was  the  expression  of  uo  new  doctrine,  but  the  affirmation  of  one  as 
old  as  the  law,  and  founded  on  the  sonndest  principles  of  justice  and  reason,  to 
ffit;  That  when  safer  appliances  have  been  invented,  tested,  and  have  come  into 

Ceral  use,  it  is  negligence  per  se  for  the  master  to  expose  his  servant  to  the 
wd  of  life  or  limh  from  antiquated  appliances  which  have  been  generally  dis- 
carded by  the  Intelligence  and  humanity  of  other  emplovers.  ( Witsell  v.  R.  B. 
Co.,120K.C.,557.)  This  must  be  so  if  masters  owe  any  dnties  to  their  employee* 
and  unless  economy  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  management  is 
tobe  deemed  superior  to  tne  conservation  of  thelivesandlimbs  of  those OTUployed 
in  their  operation.    The  court  refused  to  overrule  the  Greenlee  decision. 

The  defendant  was  bound  to  eiercise  reasonable  care  in  providing  suitable 
machinery,  instruments,  means,  and  appliances  for  its  work.  The  providing  of 
suitable  links  for  coupling  the  cars  of  the  train  fell  within  this  duty.  This  was  a 
duty  which  belonged  to  the  defendant  as  master,  and  conld  not  be  delegated.  It 
should  use  proper  care  to  furnish  secure  and  propei  masters  over  any  duties  to 
their  employees;  and  unless  economy  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
management  is  to  be  deemed  superior  to  the  conservation  of  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  those  emrfoyedin  their  operation.  The  court  refused  to  overrule  the  Greenlee 
decision.     (Troxler  v.  Southern  R.  R.  Co.  N.  C,  March,  1809,  not  j^et  reported.) 

The  defendant  was  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  in  providing  suitable 
machinery,  instruments,  means,  and  appliances  for  its  work.  The  providing  of 
snitable  links  for  coupling  the  cars  of  that  train  fell  within  this  duty.  This  was 
a  duty  which  belonged  to  the  defendant  as  master,  and  coald  not  do  delegated. 
It  should  use  proper  care  to  furnish  secure  and  proper  links  and  to  keep  them  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  should  be  proper  and  sufficient  for  work  to  ba  done  by 
them.  The  defendant  should  use  reasonable  care  to  prevent  the  use  of  unsnita- 
ble  and  danserons  links.  (Judge  Blodgett's  charge  to  the  jury  in  MUler  v.  N.  Y,, 
N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.,  superior  oourtof  Mass.,  October,  1698.) 
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NEOLiaEKCB  OF  FELLOW-SEBVANTS. 

The  great  conflict  of  authority  respecting  the  rule  aa  to  when  two  employees  are 
fellow-Bervflnts  has  caused  various  States  of  the  Union  to  paea  acts  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  proposed  object  of  such  acta  ia,  generally,  to  correct  either  a  previous 
bod  statement  or  a  previous  bad  judicial  decision.  Alabama,  Massachusetts, 
Colorado,  Indiana,  and  other  States  have  passed  employer's  liability  acts  baaed 
npon  the  English  act  of  1880.  In  the  case  of  railroad  employees,  these  acts  give 
the  employees  a  right  of  action  against  their  employers  for  ininries  caused  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  having  charge  or  control  of  certain  rail- 
road instmmentaliBes. 

In  some  States  the  defense  of  fellow-servant's  negligence  has  even  been  abol- 
ished in  certain  cases  by  statute;  other  States  have  no  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  Unit«d  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  the  Bau^h  case, "  against 
the  trend  of  some  former  cases,"  as  Judge  Achesou  says,  that  m  the  absence  of 
State  legislation  the  question  is  not  one  of  local  law  upon  which  the  Federal 
courts  are  bound  to  follow  the  Stat«  decisions,  but  ia  one  of  general  law  npon 
which  the  Federal  courts  may  exercise  their  independent  judgment,  nncontrolled 
by  local  decisions.  Thus  appears  the  anomalous  condition  of  suits  for  damages 
in  a  State,  baaed  npon  the  same  facts,  which  are  governed  by  different  principleB 
of  law,  dependent  upon  whether  the  suits  are  brought  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
or  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  There  is  meat  need  ot  legislation  by  Con- 
gress upon  this  point.  A  uniformity  is  very  much  to  be  desired  m  th«  legal  prin- 
ciples ^verning  such  cases. 

AKSin:  A  Federal  court  which  sits  in  one  State  mav  enforce  the  statute  of 
another  State,  where  the  injury  occurred,  although  the  local  State  courts  of  the 
State  wherein  the  Federal  court  sits  have  refused  to  enforce  anch  statute.  Even 
a  decision  by  a  State  court  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  under  a  statute  of 
another  State  is  not  binding  npon  a  Federal  court  aitting  in  the  first  State  in 
another  like  case:  Cox  Case  (145  U.S., 593).  There  the  "general  law"doctrine 
also  intervened  and  overrode  the  local  statute.  New  legialation  is  necessary  along 
this  line,  too,  in  order  to  clear  up  such  conflict  and  confusion  and  to  eetanlish  a 
uniform  mode  of  procedure  in  all  the  Federal  courts. 

"  The  stubborn  resistance  of  business  corporations,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shear- 
man, an  attorney  of  the  New  York  bar  who  has  repeatedly  represented  railway 
companies  and  other  corporations,  "common  earners  and  mill  owners  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  most  moderate  laws  for  the  protection  of  human  beings  from 
injury,  and  their  utter  failure  to  provide  such  protection  of  their  own  accord, 
ought  to  satisfy  any  impartial  judRe  that  true  justice  demands  a  constant  expan- 
sion of  the  law  in  tee  direction  of  increased  reeponsibihty  for  negligence,  instead 
of  attempts,  unfortunately  too  common,  to  restrict  such  responsibility  by  intro- 
ducing new  exceptions." 

DEFEcrrVK  APPLIANCIS. 

The  weight  of  authorities  establishes  that  a  carrier  la  bound  to  the  exercise  of 
reasonatde  care  with  reference  to  all  the  appliances  of  its  butiness.  and  is  bound 
to  protect  its  employees  from  injury  therefrom  by  reason  of  latent  or  unseen 
defects  so  far  as  such  care  can  do  so ;  but  the  carrier  is  not  an  insurer  to  its 
employees  against  injury,  and  is  only  chargeable  for  damages  happening  to  its 
employees  from  defective  appliances  when  negligence  can  properly  be  imputed  to 
the  carrier. 

I  believe  that  an  investigation  by  this  commission  will  show  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Con^^ess  of  the  United  States  should  declare  itself  in  regard  to 
these  unsettled  queHtion:s  which  are  being  bo  differently  determined  by  different 
courts,  and  for  which  there  exists  no  fixM.  rule  of  decision. 

In  England  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction.  The  state 
of  the  law  there,  as  I  understand  it,  is  as  follows : 

Under  the  old  common  law  the  employer  was  only  liable  in  damages  for 
injuries  caused  to  anyone  by  the  negligence  of  his  servants,  and  then  an  excep- 
tion was  made  when  the  person  knowingly  incurred  the  risk.  The  courts  held, 
on  the  ground  that  a  workman  when  he  engaged  himself  in  any  service  he  was 
aware  that  in  all  employments  the  risk  of  injuries  by  the  negligence  of  fellow- 
employees  will  be  incurred,  that  an  empuyer  was  not,  therefore,  liable  to  the 
workman  for  the  injuries  thns  incurred.  The  first  step  to  relieve  the  employee 
of  this  hardship  was  the  employers'  liability  act  of  1880.  At  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage business  men  all  over  the  country  predicted  ruin  to  the  employers,  but  dur- 
ing nearly  two  decades  of  operation  the  predictions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and 
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oa  the  oontrarr  it  has  been  aeen  that  the  principle  enimciated  could  be  farther 
invoked.  A  bill  entitled  the  em^loyeTB'  lutUUty  act  of  189S  was  introdnced  in 
Parliament  by  Hr.  Aeqaith,  but  it  did  not  become  a  law.  It  was  constnicted 
along  the  lines  of  the  act  above  mentioned,  bnt  in  addition  prohibited  "  contract- 
ing ont."  The  workmen's  compensation  act  of  18ff7,  operative  Jnly  1, 1898,  and 
introdnced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  a  fnrther  evolntion  of  the  principle.  It,  too, 
practically  prolii bits  "contractinKonfand  at  the  same  time  makes  the  employer 
virtnally  the  inenrer  of  the  employee.  Instead  of  the  negative  eipoaition_,  thia 
new  act  declares  the  employer  liable  for  alt  injuries  and  excepts  those  occasioned 
b_y  the  eerionfl  and  willf  nl  miscondnct  of  the  employee.  A  schednle  of  compensa- 
tions  or  damages  for  which  the  employer  is  vaiioiimy  liable  is  included  in  the  act. 
These  llsbilitieH  are  bo  large  that  employers  are  compelled  to  Tesort  to  inenranoe 
companies,  or  for  cheaper  indemmty,  to  mntnal  combinations.  Contrary  to 
expectations  the  insurance  companiea  nave  raised  their  changes  very  mnch,  bnt 
it  la  conservatively  hoped  that  the  experience  of  a  short  period  of  time  will  prove 
the  lack  of  necessity  for  such  advances  in  rates. 

This  act,  by  fastening  the  liability  upon  the  employers,  makes  a  great  stride 
toward  the  principle  that  the  trades  and  industries  in  which  an  employee  is 
engaged  at  the  time  of  the  injury  should  bear  the  burden  of  the  relief  and  main- 
tenance of  the  injured  man  and  those  dex>endent  upon  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakris.)  Is  there  something  abont  limit  of  liability  in  the 
English  law? — A.  The  bill  provides  "  That  where  jwrsonal  injury  is  caused  toa 
workman  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  m  the  service  of  the  workman's 
employer.the  workman,  or,  in  case  of  the  injury  resulting  in  death,  his  representa- 
tivee,  shall  have  the  same  right  to  compensation  and  remediee  against  the  employer 
as  if  the  workman  had  not  been  in  the  employer's  service.  An  exception  to  this 
is  made  where  the  workman,  knowing  of  the  negligence,  failed,  without  reasonable 
excuse,  to  notify  employer,  etc,  A  contract  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right 
is  not  a  defense.  The  employer,  however,  in  case  ho  has  contributed  to  a  fmid 
providing  any  benefit  for  the  workman,  when  sued  shall  be  entitled,  in  the  place 
rf  the  workman,  to  any  money  payable  out  of  the  fund.  And  if  the  employer  is 
ened  and  payment  of  a  fine,  under  any  act  of  Parliament  in  respect  to  uie  same 
cause  of  action,  has  not  been  paid,  the  workman  shall  not  be  entitled  thereafter  to 
receive  any  snch  fine." 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  they  have  limited  liability  by 
l^slation  there? — A.  To  the  extent  I  have  stated. 

The  act  of  1880  makes  the  employer  liable  for  injuriea  to  the  workman  caused 
by  defect  of  niachinery,  negligence  of  a  person  in  the  employer's  service  intrusted 
with  superintendence  or  with  authority  over  the  injured  man,  or  any  act  or  omis- 
sion done  or  made  in  obedience  to  the  orders  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  by  the 
n^ligence  of  any  person  in  charge  of  railway  signals,  etc.,  while  the  bill  of  1898 
would  make  the  employer  liable  to  the  injured  worlinan  where  the  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negU^nce  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer.  Both  place 
the  worlnnan  in  file  same  position  as  if  ho  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  employer. 
By  the  act  of  1880  the  employer  was  protected  by  exceptions  in  which  he  was  monilly 
innocent,  while  bill  118  excepts  him  only  when  the  employee,  knowing  of  the  neg- 
ligence, failed  without  reasonable  excuse  to  notify  the  employer,  etc.  The  bnl 
aada, further,  that  acontract  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right  is  not  a  defense. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  it  the  employer,  when  he  has  contributed  toafiindproviding 
any  benefit  to  the  workman  and  the  employer  is  sued,  be  is  entitled,  in  the  place 
of  the  workman,  to  any  moneypayable  out  of  the  fund.  And  if  sued  and  payment 
of  a  fine  under  any  act  of  Parliament  in  respect  to  the  same  cause  of  action  has  not 
been  paid  by  the  employer,  the  workman  snail  not  be  entitled  therei^ter  to  any 
snch  nne.  Unlike  the  act,  the  bill  does  not  limit  the  amonnt  of  damages  recover- 
able, nor  does  it  limit  the  time  within  which  the  action  must  bo  brought.  Both 
Sovide  that  the  action  must  lie  in  the  county  court,  bnt  can  be  carried  into  a 
iher  court. 

In  some  of  onr  own  States  we  have  limited  liability;  that  li,  that  a  death  claim 
can  not  exceed  $3,000.  It  is  so  in  Massachusetts.  Damages  recoverable  for  death 
through  negligence:  $5,000  in  Colorado,  Connecticnt,  lllinnis,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin.  West  Virginia— 13;  $10,000:  in  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  and  Vir- 
ginia—8.  Now,  at  least,  the  Congress  should  either  do  that  or  it  should  endeavor 
to  secure  harmony  of  decisions  of  State  and  Federal  courts. 

The  case  of  Baltimore  ond  Ohio  Railroad  against  Baugh  (Uniteil  States  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  vol.  14B.  p.  8«8)  is  a  very  peculiar  case.  I  want  to  state  something 
about  it  in  an  offhand  way,  Baugh  was  an  employee  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad;  he  was  injured,  and  brought  a  suit  in  the  State  court.    The  Baltimore 
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and  Ohio  BaUroad,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  foreiKa  corporaticm,  hadthlBcase 
remored  to  the  United  States  circnit  court.  It  was  tried  in  the  United  States  cdr- 
cnit  conrt.  The  court  followed  the  decisions  of  the  State  court  and  damages  were 
awarded  Bangh.  The  case  then  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetee 
on  appeal  from  this  decision — made  by  court  of  the  carrier's  own  chooaing — 
and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Tauroad  was  not  liable.  Now,  you  see^ia 
cnrioiis  state  of  affairs:  Here  are  two  parallel  roads.  If  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
had  been  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Ohio  his  case  woald  have  been  maintained 
in  a  State  court,  where  mtdoubtedlyhewoaldhaveobtainedredresB;  but  here  was 
a  forei^  corporation  paralleling  a  State  road,  and  Baugh  was  injured  with  Impn- 
nity.  The  fact  of  being  a  foreign  corporation  depriTed  him  of  theprotection  of 
the  laws  of  his  State  aud  he  could  not  recover  for  his  injury.  The  court  said 
that  "  there  is  no  common  htw  in  the  United  States,  but  there  ia  a  general  law; " 
and  that  seems  to  mean  that  any  particular  case  is  judged  by  such  construction 
as  anyparticniar  judge  may  see  fit  tofind,  without  precedent  to  guide  him.  Here 
you  win  find  what  some  of  the  Unil«d  States  court  judges  have  said  in  regard  to 
the  Baugh  decision: 

"Against  the  trend  of  some  former  cases."  (Judge  Acheeon,  in  Pull.  P.  Co.  v. 
Harkms^S  Fed.  Rep.,  B32.) 

"As  a  United  Stetes  circuit  judge,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  conform  to  the  view 
so  strongly  announced  as  is  the  utterance  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  in  the  Baugh 
Case."    (Judge  Lurton,  in  Harley  v.  L.  and  N.  B.  Co.,  57  Fed.  Rep.,  144.) 

' '  The  Baugh  and  varioos  other  decisions  may  be  characterized,  at  least,  as  c<hi- 
flicting."     (jiidgQ  Bobs,  in  Bank  of  N.  A.  v.  Rmdge,  57  Fed.  Rep..  37fl.) 

"  The  rule  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Baogh  Case  is  claimed  to  be 
broader,  more  comprehensive,  and  far-reaching  than  any  heretofore  announced 
by  that  court."    (Judge  Woods,  in  N.  andN.  B.  Co.  r.  Ward,  61  Fed.  Rep.,  927.) 

"It  is  insisted  that  these  and  other  cases,"  including  the  Baugh  Case,  "show 
the  existence  of  some  general  law  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  law  of 
the  land  prescribed  by  the  States.  This  doesnot.inmy  opinion,  follow,"  (Judge 
QroSBCup,  in  Swift  v.  Phil,  and  B.  B.  B.  Co.,  64  Fed.  Rep.,  59.) 

"  The  Ross  Case,  while  left  to  stend  upon  ground  apparently  inconsistent  with 
the  general  principles  announced  in  the  Baugh  Case,  is  neverth^ess,  in  terms, 
expressly  approved  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  princi- 
ples npon  which  it  rested  are  there  carefully  distinguished."  ( jndge  Gil&rt,  in 
No,  Pac.  B.  Co.  ti.  Beaton,  64Fed.  Bep.,563.) 

"  Onr  decisiona  above  referred  to  were  each  predicated  on  the  mlings  made  in 
the  Baugh  Case,  which  set  at  rest  some  of  the  doubts  that  had  been  raised,  and 
corrected  certain  deductions  that  seemed  to  be  warranteil  by  some  ezprassionB 
fonnd  in  the  earlier  case  of  Bailway  Co.  v.  Roes."  (Judge  Thayer,  in  Balch  v. 
Hans,  78  Fed.  Eep.,  974.) 

"  In  Finley  v.  Railroad  Company  I  attempted  to  distingnish  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  case  on  trial  from  those  presented  in  RaUroad  Co.  v.  Baugh, 
and  follow  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  in  Mason  v.  Railroad 
Company.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  overruled  my  views  of  the  law  of  the 
case.  I  now  feel  constrained  to  strictly  observe  the  positive  decisions  of  the 
Unit«d  Stat«s  appellate  courts,  clearly  expressed  in  learned  and  elaborate  opin- 
ions."   (Judge  Kck,  in  Wright  v.  So.  Ry.  Co..  80  Fed.  Rep,,  260.) 

"  a  number  of  conflicting  opinions — one  judge  says  it  is  right  and  o"" 


"AS  ACT  to  secure  li&nnoiir  In  deidaioiiB  of  State  and  Federal  conrtB. 

' '  Be  a  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in.  Congress  atgembkd,  That  the  decisions  of  the  conrta  of  last  resort 
in  the  several  States  shall,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  otherwise  require  or  provide,  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision 
in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courte  of  the  United  Stetes,  in  cases  where  each 
decisions  apply,  and  no  distinction  in  this  regard  shall  be  made  between  cases 
involving  questions  of  general  and  those  involving  questions  of  special  or  local  law." 

It  seems  to  me  that,  aa  the  time  has  come  when  almost  every  case  involving 
railway  employees  reaches  the  courte  of  the  United  States,  Congress  can  weU 
enact  legislation  in  regard  to  that  class  which  the  courts  must  follow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHiLLipa.)  Who  suggested  that  law?— A.  I  wrote  it. 

Q.  {By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  Do  the  State  courts  accept  the  decisions  of  Federal 
courts  as  higher  than  their  own? — A.  No,  I  think  not;  but  the  Federal  conrt  is 
preaomed,  where  the  statute  of  any  iiarticular  State  is  in  question,  to  follow  the 
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statute  of  that  State  and  tlie  decisiona  of  the  coortH,  as  far  as  applicable  to  the 
case  at  iBsae.  I  have  also  here  a  bill  wUcb  waa  introdaced  at  mj  reqaest  by 
Mr.  McEttrick,  of  Bodton,  in  the  Fifty-third  Ck)iierese.  I  hardly  expected  that 
any  legiBlation  could  there  be  accomplished,  bnt  I  beliered  that  time  would  bring 
liie  qneetion  to  the  front.  The  bill  waa  prepared  -with  the  rreateet  care,  and  is  in 
line  with  the  English  bill  of  1SQ3  mgarding  the  same  suiiject.  The  bill  le  as 
follows: 

"A  BILL  Teteting  to  the  liability  ofemplorers  engBged  Id  fnterBtetenud  foreign  ccnmnerce  for 
Injorfes  to  their  employees. 

"Beit  eiuietedby  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  Statei 
of  America  in  Congress  asaembled,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to 
apply  only  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and 
to  their  employees  engaged  in  the  sq^ice  of  such  common  carriers  as  such. 

"Skc.  2.  That  where,  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  personal  injury  is  caused 
to  an  employee  by  reason  of  the  negUgence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the 
employee's  employer,  the  employee,  nr,  in  case  of  his  death,  his  repreeentativee, 
ahul  have  the  same  rights  to  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  entplover  aa 
if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of,  nor  in  the  service  of,  the  emplover,  - 
nor  engaged  in  his  work:  Provided,  Tb&t  an  employee  or  his  representatives  uiall 
not  be  entitled  under  this  act  to  any  right  of  compensation  or  remedy  against  the 
employee's  employer  in  any  case  where  the  employee  knew  of  the  negligence  which 
caosed  his  injury  and  failed,  withont  reasonable  ezcuflc,  to  give  or  cause  to  be 
given  within  a  reasonable  time  information  thereof  to  his  employer,  or  to  some 
person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  Ilia  employer;  but  notniag  contained 
in  this  proviso  shall  apply  to  any  case  where  such  employee  is  injured  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  and  so  forth, 
approved  Uarch  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

"  8kc.  8.  That  a  contract  whereby  an  employee  relinquishes  any  right  under 
this  act  shall  not,  if  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right,  constitute  a  defense  to 
any  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  under  this  act. 


Sec.  4.  That  where  an  employer  has  contributed  to  a  fund  providing  any  ben-- 
oui,  for  an  employee,  or  his  representatives  in  case  of  injury  or  death,  then,  m  the 
event  of  the  employee  or  his  representatives  neglecting  to  sue  the  employer  for 
compensation,  inst^bd  of  claiming  against  the  fund,  the  employer  may  be  released 
from  legal  liabili^  to  the  amount  of  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the 
employer's  contribution  to  such  fund. " 

l^e  act  referred  to  in  section  S  of  tb 
"Coupler  bill"  or  " Safety  appliance  act," 

can  not  be  ureed  in  defense  by  the  railroad  company  that  an  injured  e  . 
knew  of  the  failure  to  provide  the  appliances  which  this  law  requires  and  cral- 
tinued  in  service,  and  did  not  call  the  attention  of  hie  employer  to  the  matter. 
,  Q.  Have  some  States  adopted  Jaws  similar  to  that  proposed  by  you?— A.  Yes, 
indeed.  The  Stat«s  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are  doing  so.  Every  session.  I 
might  say,  increases  the  number,  and  this  is  well,  for  it  supplements  what  Con- 
grees  has  done. 

i^Ir.  Uoseley  here  read  section  8  of  the  bill  mentioned,) 

This  is  to  prevent  an  employer  from  forcing  an  employee  to  sign  an  agreement 
releasing  him  from  claim  for  damages  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the 
employer. 

(Hr.  Moeeley  here  read  section  4  of  the  bill  mentioned.) 

And  I  would  stat«  in  eii^anation  of  it  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
and  other  railroado— the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  Railroad,  etc. — have 
what  is  called  a  relief  fund,  and  every  employee  was  required  to  contribute  a 
certain  amount  of  his  earnings  to  the  fund. 

".  Required  by  whom?— A.  By  the  employer,  who  also  contributes  to  the  fund. 


(By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  Is  that  contrioution  on  thepart  of  the  emplove« 


ctly  voluntary? — A.  Hardly,  sir;  it  was  virtually  a  condition  of  employment. 
It  is  voluntary  m  name;  but  if  a  man  does  not  see  fit  to  contribute,  the  road  will 
probably  find  somebody  better  fitted  to  hold  his  position  than  himself. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  decision  of  the  Ulinoia  courts  in  regard  to  that  within 
a  year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand.  I  have  forgotten  for  the  moment.  This 
ret^oirement  Is  a  condition  of  employment  by  some  roads,  and  it  had  reached  a 
point  which  it  was  believed  called  for  action.  Congress  recognized  this,  as  yon 
will  see  by  referring  to  section  10  of  the  "Act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce  and  their  employees." 

The  employera'  Uahility  bill  was  introduced  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  I 
'  ■     '  ■  ■        ■  -  ■ ,       ..    .    ^j^jy  ^  jjjp  extent  to  which 

u  offset  against  any  claim 
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Q.  (BvMr.  Kekhedy.)  Are  railroad  relief  eocieties considered b^ emplOTees  as 
In  some  inetances  used  to  take  away  their  allegiance  from  their  nmons  and  to  pnt 
It  where  their  mOney  ie?— A.  That  is  a  matter  I  will  try  to  exiilain.  Before  the 
statnte  was  enacted  it  became  so  oneroos  to  the  men  that  a  desire  was  expressed 
to  provide  for  it  in  what  is  called  their  bill — arbitration  bill.  Congress  responded 
to  this  and  made  it  law  that  it  shonld  not  be  made  a  condition  of  employment  or 
a  condition  of  Temainingin  employment  to  contribate  to  any  fnnd,  etc.,  and  since 
the  passage  of  that  law,  Jnne  1, 18B8, 1  do  not  think  that  any  railroad  has  endeav- 
ored to  force  their  men  in  the  fjightest  way  in  this  respect. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  C.  3.  Habris.)  In  view  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  will  it  be 
advisable  to  attempt  liability  legislation  in  this  country  to  cover  this  whole 
ground? — A,  Limited  as  to  the  amoant  recoverable?  Yon  do  not  mean  that  if  a 
man  is  killed,  whether  it  is  his  own  fanlt  or  no.t,  then  he  gets  so  mncb?  That  is 
the  case  now,  I  believe,  in  Germany. 

Q.  la  that  class  of  legislation  being  passed  by  foreign  conntries? — A.  Yea,  sir; 
particularly  in  Germany. 

Q.  Whatwonldbetheeffecthereof  snchlegislation? — A.  Thisisaqaestionofancb 
.  importance  that  I  can  not  properly  answer  it  offhand.  As  a  matter  of  present 
impression,  I  believe  it  wonld  not  be  fair  to  go  to  that  extent.  Let  men  understand 
they  owe  some  care  and  caution  when  engaged  in  their  work  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  to  their  employers.  If  a  man  is  killed  by  his  own  negligence,  purely  as  a 
matter  of  risk  of  his  employment,  he  has  been  receiving  increased  compensation, 
or  is  presumed  to  be,  for  the  hazardone  employment  he  is  engaged  in.  But  where 
an  employer  has  failed  to  put  on  an  appliance  which  the  law  requires,  or  uses  an 
tmsafe  one,  or  where  the  employer  employs  a  man  to  manage  or  direct  who  is  not 
a  proper  person  and  shows  byhisconduct  he  is  not,  1  believe  the  employer  shonld 
pay. 

Again,  to  carry  the  fellow-servant  idea  to  the  extent  of  claiming  that  an  Italian 
laborer,  digging  along  the  railroad  track  with,  a  bosswhosays,  standing  over  him, 
"  Go  ahead,  what  are  yon  looking;  at,"  when  he  lifts  his  head— to  maintain  that 
,he  is  a  fellow-servant  of  an  engineer  who  corocs  down  a  track  at  a  tremendous 
rate  of  speed  and  cuts  him  in  two,  is  not  jnst  from  my  point  of  view.  He  is  kept 
at  wort  by  the  representative  of  the  corporation,  who  does  not  allow  him  to  look 
np  for  safety,  who  saya,"I  am  year  eyes,"  To  say  the  engineer  is  a'fellow- 
servant  and  the  railroad  is  not  responsible  is  not  right. 

Q.  Are  not  the  State  courts,  as  a  rule,  becoming  more  liberal  toward  the 
employee? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  recent  case  in  North  Carolina  where  the  judge 
took  very  advanced  grounds.  A  person  was  injured.  It  was  held,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  railroad  did  not  use  the  appliance  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  the  beet-— safety  appliances — that  the  railroad  was  liable.  This  waa  the 
Greenlee  Case,  decided  by  Judge  Clark  in  May,  1898.  In  1803  the  safety-appliance 
law  went  into  efEect.  The  first  provision  was  that  the  engineer,  on  and  after  five 
years  from  the  date  of  passage  of  the  law,  should  be  enabled  to  control  his  train 
from  the  cab;  and  just  as  the  passenger  train  was  at  that  time  bein^  controlled, 
80  it  was  required  that  railroads  should  not  run  freight  trains  which  were  not 
capable  of  being  controlled  by  the  locomotive  engineer — that  is,  by  the  use  of  the 
air  brake  and  train  brake;  and  that  a  necessary  proportion  of  the  cars  should  be 
equipped  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  Of  coarse  that  would  vary.  On  roads  running 
across  the  prairie  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  so  many  cars  equipped  aa  it 
wonld  be  in  a  mountainous  country  to  enable  an  engineer  to  control  nis  train. 
This  was  the  first  provision.  The  second  provision  was  that.  aft«r  five  years,  no 
railroad  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  snould  nse  cars  which  required  men  to 
go  between  them  to  couple  them,  and  it  stopped  there;  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  as  gigantic  a  job  as  was  ever  forced  upon  anybody,  as  yon  can  well  imagine. 
If  the  law  had  said  that  any  particular  device  was  to  have  been  used  it  would 
have  cost  the  railroads  additional  millions  in  paying  royalties,  etc.,  over  the 
proper  cost  for  the  adoption  of  an  automatic  coupler  to  have  applied  them;  and 

J'ou  can  imagine  what  it  would  have  meant  to  have  turned  the  railroads  over  to 
he  tender  mercies  of  the  patentee;  but  it  waa  left  to  the  economies  of  railroad 
transportation  and  those  who  made  a  study  of  them  to  wbrk  out  the  method  of 
coupling  which  would  relieve  the  men  from  the  danger  of  going  in  between  the 
cars  to  couple  and  uncouple.  What  should  be  used  to  accomplish  this  end 
resulted  in  a  great  struggle.  A  great  many  roads  were  in  favor  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Janney  type  of  coupler,  which  is  a  vertical  plane  coupler,  and  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Master  Car  Builders,  while  others  advocated  the  continuance 
of  the  old  type,  the  link  and  pin,  which  was  claimed  (and  I  believe  it  is  true) 
could  be  made,  and  was  made,  automatic,  so  that  tliis  also  could  be  used  without 
men  going  in  between  the  cars.    Now  the  contest  came  between  the  two  types 
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of  conplers,  and  it  resalted  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  M.  C.  B.  coupler.  The 
ezigendes  of  railway  operation  regnire  that  the  alack,  which  all  of  ns  nave  heard 
abont,  maBt  be  done  away  with,  for  to  properly  work  the  air  brake  you  mnst 
have  a  solid  train.  Otherwise,  when  yon  nnder^ke  to  use  an  air  brake  each  car 
becomes  a  battering-ram,  bo  to  speak.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  train 
as  solid  as  possible. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  a  solid  train  can  be  moved  with  leas  power  than  can  one 
with  slack  between  the  couplers.  So  the  conteet  went  on,  and  finally  ont  of  it 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  type  of  coupler  won.  Now,  this  type  of  coupler  at  the 
time  the  law  went  into  effect  was  free  from  patents,  anvboay  conld  use  it — any- 
body could  build  u^n  that  type  of  coupler.  Of  course  there  were  certain  claimed 
imjffovementa  on  it  upon  which  there  were  patente,  bnt  the  general  type  of  the 
coupler  was  free  from  patent  riehts  and  a  road  could  go  into  tbe  market  and  get 
couplers  as  good  as  anyone  else  bad  without  paying  a  royalty. 

(^.  (By  jfi.  Fahijuhab.)  Was  this  coupler  the  property  of  the  Uast^r  Car 
Builders'  Associatdon  and  given  to  all  the  roads  as  a  ben^t? — A.  Hardly  that. 
The  first  ^ite  was  what  was  known  as  the  Janney  type,  bnt  Janney,  prior  to  the 
:e of  this' '  —  :i  -1.  -1-..   _>  - 1_^  ^-  .1 .__^  . — >._. . 


passage  of  the  law.    If  they  saw  fit  to  use  that  style  of  coupler,  they  conld  do  it 
without  paying  royalty  to  anyone. 

3.  Was  this  coupler  adopted  by  the  Master  Car  Builders' AsBociation?^A.  Yes; 
it  has  worked  out  so  that  abont  76  per  cent  of  the  cars  are  now  equipped  with 
the  M.  C.  B.  type  of  coupler. 

The  next  ttung  in  the  bill  were  the  hand-holds.  Many  roads  used  no  hand- 
holds or  grab  irons  on  their  freight  cars,  though  recommended  to  do  so  by  the 
American  Railway  Association  and  the  Master  Car  Bnildera'  Association;  some 
had  them  in  one  place  on  the  car  and  some  had  them  in  another.  The  law  reqnired 
that  all  railroads  shoold  have  hand-holda  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  cars.  That 
was  p^ticnlarly  important  during  the  transition  period,  where  the  coupling  had 
to  be  made  between  the  old-fashioned  coupler  and  the  MaaterCar  Bnildera'  coupler, 
and  therefore  the  switchmen  had  to  get  between  thecaramore  than  ever  tocoupla 
np.  Then  another  provision  of  the  law  was  that  the  drawbars  of  the  cars  should 
be  of  a  maximum  or  standard  height.  Now  Congress,  instead  of  nndertkking  to 
determineitself  or  leaving  it  to  public  ofKciala  to  do, left  the  raHways  themselves, 
through  the  American  Railway  Association,  to  establish  and  detemune  the  height, 
which  they  did.  And  81|  inches  was  fixed  to  be  the  minimum  height  and  8ii  the 
mazimnm  height  for  drawbare— 8  inches  variation  being  allowed.  This  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  many  lives.  Penalties  were  fixed  for  failnre  to  comply  with  the 
law,  and  then,  as  I  have  stated  before,  though  an  employee  knew  there  waa  faU- 
nre  to  comply  with  the  law,  that  could  not  be  raised  as  reason  why  the  railroads 
should  not  be  compelled  to  ]>ay  for  injuries.  A  duty  was  also  imposed  npon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ccunmission  to  grant  additional  time  to  the  railroads,  ii 
thoy,afterfullhearing,  believed  that  it  should  be  done.  When  the  act  was  abont 
to  apply  to  drawbars  and  hand-holds  the  railroads  asked  a  short  additional  time 
in  which  to  comply,  and  after  notice  to  all  the  railroad  organizations  in  the 
conntry,  and  as  far  as  could  be  the  raUroad  employees  interested,  and  after  fnll 
hearing,  a  short  extension  was  granted,  both  as  regards  the  hand-holds  and  draw- 
bars. So  effectively  had  the  law  been  observed  that  when  it  went  into  effect  it  is 
said  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  held  in  its^ards  over  2.500  cars  one  night  until 
hand-holds  were  put  on  them,  and  the  Reading  held  some  8,000,  and  this  was  the 
fact  all  over  the  country.  The  commission  has  an  employee  who  is  a  practical 
railroad  man  who  goes  ail  over  the  country,  eiaminefl  the  freiKht  cars,  and  it  ia 
surprising  to  find  how  few  cars  there  are  that  are  not  equipped  with  hand-holds 
or  cars  which  vary  in  height,  and  then  it  is  some  fractional  part  of  an  inch,  and 
generally  they  are  too  high  rather  than  too  low — the  car  repairers  being  fearful 
that  the  cars  may  settle  down  too  far.  Then  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  equip  with  couplers  and  of  having  the  cars  equip- 
ped with  a  sufficient  number  of  air  brakes  and  train  brakes,  the  railroads  also 
asked  for  further  time  and  demanded  that  they  be  given  five  yeai«.  They  bad 
already  had  five  years,  and  it  was  found  that  certain  railroads  had  not  equipped  3 
per  cent  of  their  cars  in  that  whole  period.  Other  roads— many  of  them— were 
fully  equipped.  Now  the  inhibition  of  the  law  was  that  you  should  not  haul 
or  permit  to  be  banled  on  your  line;  anybody  conld  have  a  car  equipped  in  any 
manner  desired;  it  was  only  when  they  undertook  to  haul  it  that  the  law  ai>pliea; 
for  that  reason,  if  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad's  cars  were  not  equi^  ~  "* 

the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  could  not  haul  them,  and  to  that  extent  was  p 

for  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the  other  road. 

"^^ — »  .'.ooylc 
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Q.  Waa  there  any  penalty  attached  hi  that  law?— A.  Yea;  |100  for  every  viola- 
tion.   Therefore,  ^ter  a  full  hearisK,  the  conuniBsion  failed  to  grant  five  jrears, 

but  taking  into  acconnt  the  great  miancial  depreBaion  throngli  which  the  roads 
■went  and  the  railway  employees  having  agreed,  as  far  as  their  view  could  bo 
ascertained  throngh  their  representatives,  an  extension  of  two  yeara  from  Jann- 
ary  1,  189B,  was  granted.  The  result  has  been,  I  believe,  that  one-half  of  the  cars 
at  least,  which  were  not  equipped  at  that  time,  have  been  equipped,  and  I  have 
little  idea  that  any  railroad  wm  ask  for  a  farther  extension. 

Q.  (ByMr.  C.  J.Hahsis.)  HaveyoustatisticBshowingtheresultflof  thUchange 
of  appliances? — A.  I  believe  it  can  i>e  fairly  claimed  the  adoption  of  this  hnmane 
law  by  CongreBfl  has  resulted  in  the  savinK  of  very  many  lives.  In  1883  there  were 
over  260  more  men  killed  in  coupling  and  unconpling  cars  alone  than  there  were 
in  1897,  and  over  4,000  more  men  were  injured  than  in  1H97,  so  that  there  are  only 
one-half  the  number  of  men  killed  in  coapHug  cars  alone,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
those  injured  as  formerly— a  saving  to  the  Bepnblic  of  American  citizens,  becanae 
these  are  all  men  in  the  full  vigor  of  life — than  were  the  caaualties  resulting  ^om 
the  Spanish-American  war,  that  changed  the  whole  map  of  the  world.  In  1897 
there  waa  a  regiment  of  men,  1,067,  less  employees  killeci  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  Uian  there  were  in  1898.  Of  course  you  mnat  take  into  acconnt  the 
amount  of  freight  handled,  the  nnmber  of  men  employed;  but  in  lookhig  at  it  in 
thatview,  thereia  about  one-half  as  manykillcd  and  half  as  many  injured  aa  there 
were  when  this  law  was  enacted.  How  much  of  this  ia  due  to  the  enactment  of 
the  law  I  leave  others  to  determine.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Francis  P.  Hopwood, 
who  is  the  railway  secretary  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  came  to  tiia  country 
to  look  into  the  workin^^  of  this  law;  and  while  there  has  sprung  np  in  Great 
Britain  the  same  opposition  encountered  here  (the  expense  of  Qie  change  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  claimed  would  bo  about  £7,000,000,  or  |35,000,000) ,  I  believe  Great  Brit- 
ain will  ultimately  follow  our  example  and  enact  a  safety-apphance  law. 

I  hope  no  one  wul  understand  that,  from  any  remarks  of  mine ,  I  believe  the  indi- 
vidual railroad  manager  is  a  hard-hearted  man — that  he  haa  not  a  duo  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  men  employed  by  him.  The  railway  managers  have  as  big' hearts 
and,  in  the  main,  are  as  kmd  as  anybody  else.  The  Pennsylvania  Bailroaa  raised 
no  oppoaition  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  in  fact  was  friendly  to  it.  The  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  and  other  railroads  took  the  same  position,  while  still  others  I 
could  name  fonght  the  bill  with  all  the  power  they  could. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  decrease  of  expense  to  the  rtulroads  from  the  time  of  making 
this  change? — A.  The  loss  in  coaphng  pins  and  the  loss  in  links  and  the  breakages 
which  occur  in  drawbars — connected  with  the  old  style  of  coupler — is  great;  I  have 
figures  which  show  that  it  costs  over  $2  a  year  to  maintain  each  car;  whereas  it  is 
found  that  the  new  type  of  coupler  does  not  cost  60  cents  to  maintain,  and  if  that 
ratio  is  carried  out  the  result  of  this  law  is  ultimately  going  to  be  a  saving  to  the 
railroads  of  over  a  couple  of  millions  a  year  in  that  respect.  Now,  another  thing 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  the  absolute  necessity  that  the  freight  locomotive 
engineer  should  control  histrain,  particularly  when  running  on  asingle  track  with 
passenger  cars  ahead  of  his  freight  train.  The  rear-end  collisioiia  ai  times  in  the 
history  of  .railroade  have  been  appalline,  largely  occasioned  by  freight  trains  run- 
ning into  the  rear  of  passenger  trains  that  have  become  stalled;  but  with  the  use 
of  tne  air  brake  the  control  of  the  freight  train  is  almost  as  complete  as  the  pas- 
senger train.  Freight  trains  can  make  a  much  faster  time  because  the  engineer 
does  not  have  to  shut  off  steam  miles  away  and  whistle  for  brakes.  Now  they 
can  run  right  np  to  a  station  before  shutting  off  steam.  It  is  increasinK  the  f acih- 
tiea  with  which  freight  trains  can  be  handled,  and  has  enabled  the  rauroad  man- 
agement to  meet  another  great  exigency  of  economy  in  present  railway  manage- 
ment. Yon  will  recall  the  time  when  the  carload  was  30,000  or  24,0I»  pounda. 
Trains  are  now  being  mn  where  the  capacity  of  cars  is  from  80,000  to  100,000 
pounds.  Of  conrae  the  railroad  employee  is  performing  a  very  much  larger  service 
than  he  ever  did.  Hi  a  wages  are  not  being  reduced,  but  you  have  got  to  bear  in 
mind  that  where  an  employee  hauled  or  handled  200  tons  in  a  train  be  can  now 
handle  600  or  800. 

Now,  coming  to  the  "  associationB  and  organizations  of  employees  of  railways 
and  other  camera  by  land. "  Here  is  an  act  to  legalize  incorporation  of  national 
trades  unions  with  the  right  to  ^pear  by  their  representatives,  and  that  is  a 
thing  which  the  workmen  of  the  United  States;  the  people  pf  the  United  States, 
scarcely  realize.  It  is  hardly  known  that  there  is  such  a  law  on  the  statute  hooka. 
They  have  all  the  rights  of  an  incorporation.  If  there  is  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  the  incorporation  of  capital,  they  have  the  same  right  to  have  a  corpo- 
ration where  labor  is  the  fundamental  object. 
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The  act  referred  to  is  ae  followe; 

"[PuBuo— No.  90.1 

"AN  ACT  t«  legallce  tbe  incorpontlon  of  n&tiraul  trades  unions. 

"  Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Conor  eat  asBembkd,  That  the  term  "national  trade  anion,"  in  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  shall  signify  any  association  of  working  people  having  two  or 
more  branches  in  the  States  or  TemtorieB  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  its  members  to  become  more  skiUful  and  efficient  workers,  the  promotion 
of  their  general  intelligence,  the  elevation  of  their  charactcT,  the  regulation  of  their 
wages  and  their  honrs  and  conditions  of  labor,  the  protection  of  their  individual 
rights  in  tiie  prosecution  of  tiieir  trade  or  trades,  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  bene- 
fit of  sick,  disabled,  or  unemployed  memlters,  or  the  families  of  deceased  members, 
or  for  snch  other  object  or  objects  for  which  working  people  may  lawfully  combine, 
having  in  view  their  mutual  protection  or  benefit. 

"Skc.  2,  That  national  trade  unions  shall,  upon  filing  their  articles  of  incor< 
poration  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  become  a  carpa- 
ration  under  the  technical  name  by  which  said  national  trade  imion  desires  to  be 
known  to  the  trade;  and  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  and  beeued,  to  implead  and  be 
impleaded,  to  grant  and  receive,  in  ite  corporato  or  technical  name,  property,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed,  and  to  use  said  property,  and  the  proceeds  and  mcome  thereof, 
for  the  objects  of  said  corporation  as  in  its  charter  defined:  Provided,  That  each 
union  may  hold  only  so  much  real  estate  as  may  be  required  for  tiie  immediate 
purpoees  of  its  incorporation. 

"  Sec,  3.  That  an  mcorporated  national  trade  union  shall  have  power  to  make 
and  estAblish  such  constitution,  rules,  and  by-laws  as  it  may  deem  proper  to  cany 
out  its  lawful  objects,  and  the  same  to  alter,  amend,  add  to,  or  repeal  at  pleasure. 

"  Skc.  4.  That  an  incorporated  national  trade  union  shall  have  power  to  define 
tbe  duties  and  powers  of  all  ite  officers,  and  prescribe  their  mode  of  election  and 
term  of  office,  to  establish  hranchea  and  snbnnions  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Sec.  6.  That  the  headquarters  of  an  incorporated  national  trade  onion  shall 
be  located  in.  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Approved,  June  29, 1886." 

It  was  amended  by  the  act  of  June  1, 189S,  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  8.  That  in  every  incorporation  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  of  the  Umted  States  Statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  it  must  be  provided  in  the  articles  of 
inoorporatiouandintheconBtitntion,rnlea,  and  by-laws  that  a  member  shall  cease 
to  be  such  by  participating  in  or  by  instigating  force  or  violence  against  persons 
or  property  during  strikes,  lockontfi,  or  boycotts,  or  by  seeking  to  prevent  others 
from  workmg  through  violence,  threats,  or  intimidations.  Members  of  such  incor- 
porations shall  not  oe  personally  liable  for  the  acts,  debta,  or  oblisations  of  the 
corporations,  nor  shall  snch  corporations  be  liable  for  the  acts  of  members  or  others 
in  violation  of  law;  and  such  corporations  may  appear  h^  designated  representa- 
tives before  the  board  created  by  this  act,  or  in  any  suits  or  proceodines  for  or 
against  such  corporations  or  their  members  in  any  of  the  Federal  courts. 

Now,  sections  9  and  10  of  the  act  of  June  1,  1898,  are  as  follows; 

"  Skc.  B.  That  whenever  receivers  appointed  by  Federal  courte  are  in  the  pos- 
session and  control  of  railroads,  the  employees  upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  snch  courts  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  their  employment,  throngn  the  officers  and  representatives  of  their  asso- 
ciations, whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  and  no  reduction  of  wages 
shall  be  made  by  such  receivers  without  the  authority  of  the  court  therefor  upon 
notice  to  such  employees,  said  notice  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  the 
hearing  upon  the  receivers'  petition  or  application,  and  to  be  posted  upon  all  cus- 
tomary bnlletin  boards  along  or  upon  the  railway  operated  liy  snch  receiver  or 
receivers. 

"Sec.  10.  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  any  offi- 
cer, agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  ^all  require  any  employee  or  any 
person  seeking  employment  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any 
labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization;  or  shall  threaten  any  employee 
with  loss  of  employment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any  employee 
because  of  his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion; or  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any  person  seeking  employment  as  a 
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conditioii  of  such  employmeiit  to  enter  into  a  coBtract  'wh«reby  each  employM  or 
apitlicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribnte  to  any  fnnd  for  ctutritable, 
social,  or  beneficial  porposes;  to  release  each  employer  from  legal  liability  for 
any  peraonal  injarv  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  the 
proportioa  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to  anoh  fnnd; 
or  who  shall,  after  having  dischai^vd  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent 
ench  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an 
employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment, is  hereby  declared  to  be  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanoT,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  inrisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  snch  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  panishod  for  each  oSense  by  a  fine 
of  not  leas  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars." 

Theee  enactments  were  lar^^ely  brought  about  by  an  act  of  injustice  by  the 
receivers  of  the  Beading  Railroad,  wnich  was  approved  by  a  Federal  court 
Some  time  ago  the  Reading  Railroad  revived  a  regulation  which  had  become  an 
abeolnte  dead  letter  to  the  effect  that  no  employee  should  become  a  member  of  a 
latxtr  organization,  and  if  he  did  he  should  be  discharged.  The  general  manager 
of  the  railroad  company  called  upon  some  of  the  railroad  emnloyees  to  come  to 
his  office  and  told  them  to  cease  taeir  menibership,  and  demanded  that  they  hand 
to  him  the  charters  and  documents  belonging  to  the  lodge  in  the  place,  and  said 
he  must  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  receivers.  "  If  you  do  not  do  it,  I  shall 
tnm  you  off,  said  be.  Theee  men  appealed  to  their  brotherhoods,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  They  were  all  interested  in  it. 
At  my  suggestion  they  came  to  Washington  to  see  Mr,  Olney,  who  was  at  that 
time  Attorney-Qeneral  of  the  Unit«d  States,  and  consulted  with  hij"  aboot  their 
rights.  The  Attorney-General  believed  that  they  were  wrongfully  treated,  and 
said  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  He  sent  for  the  counsel  of  the  Reading 
Railroad  and  urged  him  to  rescind  the  order.  The  counsel  said  he  would  take  U 
before  the  receivers  and  would  endeavor  to  get  them  to  do  it.  In  a  few  days  Mr, 
Olney  got  word  from  them  that  they  proposed  to  carry  out  their  rule,  that  any 
man  Delon^ngto  a  labor  orranization  snonld  be  discharged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhak.)  Was  that  the  order  of  the  receivers  that  was  to  be 
carried  out? — A.  The  order  of  the  receivers.  Mr.  Olney  then  snggested  that  before 
anything  should  be  done  in  the  courts  tbey  return  and  remonsb'ate  individnally 
with  every  receiver.  They  did  Bo,but  to  no  purpose,  as  they  were  virtually  shown 
the  door.  Then  Mr.  Olney  said, "  Bring  your  bill  in  the  court,  asking  the  courts 
to  enjoin  the  receivers,"  and  the  bUl  was  brought.  It  was  decided  tohave  counsel, 
and  the  best  that  conld  be  had  in  Fhiladel^ia  and  Washington  was  obtained  and 
went  into  the  United  States  court  there.  The  first  thing  the  counsel  for  the  rail- 
road said  was  that  this  man  WilMnson,  a  representative  of  the  brotherhood  which 
brought  the  suit,  was  not  an  employee  of  this  railroad,  and  was  not  a  proper  party 
complainant,  Mr.  Wilkinson's  connsel  replied  that  if  he  divulged  the  names  of 
the  men  in  whose  behalf  he  was  appearing  they  would  be  put  on  the  blacklist  and 
discharged,  and  he  did  not  want  to  offer  them  up  for  thatpurpose.  Mr.  Olney 
believed  it  was  fair;  that  the  bill  shouldbebroughtby  Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  court 
held  that  if  they  wanted  relief  they  most  appear  themselves,  and  dismissed  the 
bill.  The  case  was  then  brought  in  the  name  of  three  employees,  who  were  offered 
up  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  As  was  known,  the  men  were  discharged,  and,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  they  took  care  of  them.  Mr.  Olney  filed  a 
statement  as  "amicus  curiw."  I  commend  it  to  your  attention  as  a  fair  presenta- 
tion of  the  right  of  nien  to  organize.  And  I  want  to  say  to  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
road employees,  they  went  down  to  Harrisburg  and  got  a  law  passed  that  would 
now  put  a  receiver  in  jail  who  followed  this  precedent.  The  judge,  however,  ren- 
dered an  opinion,  though  there  were  eight  States  in  this  Union  that  made  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  deny  a  man  employment  or  refuse  to  continue  his  employment 
because  be  belongs  to  a  labor  organization,  that  these  receivers  could  use  their 
employees  as  they  saw  fit. 

I  nave  no  particular  statistics,  bnt  a  large  number  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  t«-day  are  being  run  upon  rules  and  regulations,  and  rates  of  pay,  which 
have  been  agreed  to  between  the  representatives  of  the  various  organizations  and 
the  railroad  managers.  At  this  time  there  is  a  feeling  of  perfect  accord  between 
the  employer  and  employees,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  and.  while  there  are  a  great 
many  men  engaged  in  railway  employment  who  do  not  belong  to  an  organization, 
still  there  is  no  antagonism  on  the  peut  of  themembers  of  these  or^mizations  and 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  them,  and  who  do  not  receive  all  the  oenefits  of  the 
combination  which  these  organizations  confer.  Of  course,  these  organizations 
not  only  have  the  question  ofwages,  hours  of  service,  and  everythingof  that  sort 
to  deal  with,  bnt  they  all  also  havethe  beneficial  insurance  features.  The  railway 
employment  is  bo  hazardous  that  they  can  not  obtain  insDrauce  elsewhere,  except 
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in  Tare  inBtancee;  thef  therefore  insrire  tbemaelves  through  fhedr  organizatioiiiB. 
A  nmn  joins  the  o^anizatioii  lu^l j  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  deeiies  to  pro- 
tect his  faniil;  against  the  contingency  of  death  or  injory. 

Q.  Have  lite  five  brotherhoods  insarance  companies  at  their  own? — A.  AH  of 
them  have,  aad  the  amotmte  d  benefits  they  have  paid  runs  into  the  nuUione. 

DISPITTBS  ASD  DirPBBSNCES  BETWBEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EIIPLOYEBS. 


groand  which  either  side  hcdd — without  any  appearance  of  giving  in — arbitration 
conld  be  bronght  abont.  The  Government.thronghitsofScors,  after  endeavorinK 
to  settle  the  matter  by  conciliation,  steps  in  and  saya  to  the  dispatants,  "ThisdifB- 
cnlty  has  gone  far  enongh  and  you  had  better  agree  to  arbitration."  Now,niider 
these  circnmstances  the  side  tn&t  will  not  arbitrate  will  receive  the  pablic  con- 
demnation, for  the  pablic  knows  who  is  in  the  wrong;  so  now  the  wronged  have 
a  means  of  reaching  public  sentiment,  of  enlisting  the  pablic  with  them,  avoidMg 
strikes  which  int«rrnpt  the  pnblio  in  the  enjoyzaent  oi  transportation  facilitieB, 
and  which  tnm  the  people  against  the  striKere,  no  matter  if  tiieir  canse  is  jost. 
What  has  been  the  result?  I  have  asked  every  one  of  the  representatives  oi  the 
organication,  and  they  say  that  the  relations  have  never  been  so  pleasant  as  since 
the  passage  of  the  law.  It  has  been  said  to  me,  "  We  do  not  want  to  invoke  the 
operation  of  that  law,  and  onr  employers  do  not,  and  therefore  tbey  meet  ns  on 
common  ^ronnd  with  good  feeling,  and  while  we  have  to  ^ve  in  at  times  they 
also  give  in;  but  we  meet  and  we  Imow  if  we  do  not  settle  it  between  ourselves, 
the  Qovemment  will  step  in."  Since  the  passage  of  that  law  there  has  not  been 
the  stigbtest  murmur,  and  it  meets  the  approval  of  everyrailroadmanlhavemet. 
There  are  some  who  predict  that  there  wul  not  be  any  more  strikes.  We  really 
believe  it  is  the  era  of  good  feeling. 

Now,  another  matter.  If  not  a  aparrow  f  alia  to  the  groond  without  Divine 
knowledge,  why  shonld  American  citisenH,  onr  people,  be  maimed  and  killed  and 
no  record  of  the  circumstance  attending  the  casualty  kept?  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  requirement  in  case  of  a  collision  or  where  persons  or  employees  are  killed 
or  injured  upon  the  railroads  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ctnmniesion  should 
be  notified  of  it  at  the  time  it  occnrs.  It  would  do  very  much  to  decrease  the 
number  of  accidents  upon  our  railroads.  When  yon  open  the  light  of  day  upon 
snch  things,  and  give  the  public  an  opportuni^  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
injury  to  a  man,  either  a  pafiaenger  or  an  employee,  you  will  find  that  eventnally 
the  number  of  killed  and  injnied  will  be  decreased. 

Q.  Havetherailway  commisBioners  of  some  of  the  States  the  iTKbt  to  do  that?— 
A.  <^ite  a  number  of  them  have.  Under  their  State  laws  they  have  IJhe  oppor- 
tunity to  investigato  these  facta.  Many  of  our  states  have  railway  commissions, 
while  others  of  tfiem  pay  no  attention  to  the  matter.  The  National  Qovemment 
statistics  famished  hy  the  roads  also  require  revised  classification.  For  instance, 
a  man  ia  hurt;  he  is  reported  as  injured  in  coupling  cars  when  the  real  fact  is  he 
is  running  down  a  trackand  tumbles  over  a  tie  and  falls  down  and  gets  hurt.  He 
is  reported  as  injured  in  coupling  cars  simply  because  he  is  engaged  in  that  occu- 
pation. The  means  are  not  at  hand  to  ascertain  the  actual  facts.  The  commis- 
sion has  no  means  of  learning  the  real  cause  of  the  injury. 

Q.  Conld  the  interstate  commercelaw  be  amended  to  reach  such  a  cose  as  that? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  I  have  a  bill  amending  the 
act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  etc.,  which  covers  this  point.  I  think.  It 
is  as  follows; 

"BeiteTiacted  by  the  Sejtale  and  Hauw  of  Jt^esentatives  of  tlie  United  State* 
in  Congreaa  aatembled,  That  there  be  added  to  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  promote 
the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  compelling  common  car- 
riei-8  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers 
and  continuons  brakes  and  their  locomotivea  with  driving-wheel  br^es,  and  for 
other  purp<»es,'  approved  March  3,  1883,  the  following: 

"Sec.  9.  That  where  any  collision  of  trains  where  one  of  the  trains  la  a  passen- 
ger train  shall  occur  on  a  railroad  of  any  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  by  railroad,  or  where  any  passenger  train,  or  any  part  of  a  passenger 
train  accidentally  leaves  the  rails,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  euperintend- 
ent  or  general  manager,  or  other  ofllcer  in  general  ehawe  of  the  movement  of 
trains  on  said  road,  immediately  thereafter  to  transmit  a  full  and  detailed  report 
under  oath  of  snch  accident,  and  the  canses  thereof  so  far  as  taiown,  to  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission  at  their  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  any  such  common  carrier  to  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission a  monthly  report  under  oath  of  all  accidente  which  may  occur  to  its 
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paesengera  or  employees,  whether  attended  with  loss  of  lUe  or  personal  injnry,  and 
snch  report  ehoU  state  the  causes  tuid  circnmBtsnceB  connected  therewiu.  That 
any  common  cairieT  failing  to  make  each  report  within  ten  days  after  the  end  of 
anjr  month,  or  failing  to  make  report  of  any  colliaion  or  cars  leaving  the  rails 
accidentally,  as  herom  required,  within  ten  days  after  the  occorrence  of  sm^b 
accident,  shall  be  deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  bo  punished  bv  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  doUars,  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollare  for  each  and  every 
offense,  and  for  every  day  dnring  which  it  shall  fail  to  make  snch  report  after  the 
time  herein  specified  for  making  the  same.  The  failure  of  the  superintendent, 
genera!  manager,  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  the  movement  of  trains,  to  niake 
report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  herein  required,  shall  be 
deemed  the  oSense  of  the  carrier  as  well  as  of  such  officer  himself. 

"  Sec.  10.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe  for 
snch  common  carriers  a  method  and  form  for  making  the  reports  in  the  foregoing 
section  provided . " 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Pettdgrew  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and 
is  Senate  biU  No.  3244. 

Q.  Would  snch  reports  t«  the  commission  open  the  doors  a  good  deal  to  suits 
for  damages? — A.  I  should  not  want  to  have  the  facts  nsed  in  that  way;  none  of 
these  reports  should  be  used  in  any  damage  suits,  and  it  might  be  provided  in  the 
act  that  they  should  not  be. 

The  intent  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pnblic  (o  accidents  upon  the  roads. 
Of  course  to-day  every  accident  is  suppcwed  to  be  annually  reported  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  they  have  authority  to  ask  for  it.  They  may 
not  have  anthority  to  ask  for  a  monthly  report.  They  can  ask  for  annual  reports, 
but  that  hardly  gets  at  it.  Beports  at  the  time  of  the  accident  are  what  are 
desired. 

Another  thing,  right  here,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
men  have  been  killed  within  the  last  few  years  by  having  their  feet  cau^t  in 
froge,  and  there  they  have  been  held  as  in  a  vise,  and  the  train  backs  down  on 
themi  and  kills  them.  I  now  recall  a  case.  It  was  a  particularly  distressing  case. 
This  poor  fellow  had  a  wife  and  a  number  of  children.  When  he  was  killed,  for 
a  few  hours  everybody  would  tell  yon  all  about  it.  I  followed  the  thing  up.  A 
dozen  hours  had  not  gone  by  before  nobody  knew  anything  about  it  at  all;  even 
his  wife  did  not.  She  said:  "I  do  not  dare  say  anything  about  it,  because  my 
brother-in-law  is  employed  on  the  railroad,  and  if  I  say  anything  about  it  he  wlfl 
get  his  discharge." 

I  will  read  a  bill  which  will  cover  this  matter,  I  think  it  fnlly  avoids  any 
requirement  which  would  force  the  railroads  to  adopt  any  particular  device. 

"jBe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Representatives  of  ih«  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aU  persons,  companies,  or  corporations 
owning  and  operating  a  railroad  or  railroads  or  operating  a  railroad  owned  by 
another  person,  persons,  company,  or  wnporation  within  the  military  reserva- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Coluxnbia,  sh^ 
be,  and  are  hereby,  required,  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  th'"  act, 
to  so  adjust,  fill,  or  block,  or  securely  guard  the  frogs,  switches,  and  guard  rails 
on  their  roads  (with  the  exception  of  guard  rails  on  bridges) ,  so  as  to  thoroughly 

Protect  and  prevent  the  feet  of  employees  or  other  persons  from  being  caught 
lerein. 

"Sec.  3.  That  within  ten  days  after  compliance  with  this  act  by  persons,  cor- 
porations, or  companies  to  whom  it  applies,  such  persons,  cori>orations,  or  com- 
panies shall  make  report  of  the  fact  to  the  United  States  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

"  Sec.  8.  That  any  person  or  persons,  railroad  company,  or  corporation  owning 
and  operating  a  railroad  or  railroads  in  any  of  the  Stetes  or  Territories,  military 
reservations,  or  the  District  of  Colambia,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  doUars,  nor 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  offense, 
and  the  neglect  of  any  such  person,  company,  or  corporation  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  he  deemed  a  violation  of  the  same. 

"Skc.  4.  That  the  penalties  herein  prescribed  shall  be  recovered  by  action 
brought  intheUnited  States  district  courts;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  district  attorneys  for  said  courte  having  jarisdiction  in  the  premises  to 
institute  and  prosecute  such  action  for  violations  occurring  therein,  ui>on  duly 
verified  information  coming  to  him  of  the  occurrence  of  such  violations. 

"  Sec.  5.  That  all  persons,  companies,  or  corporations  owning  or  operating  rail- 
roads in  said  States  or  Territories,  reservations,  or  District  of  Columbia,  shall,  in 
addition  te  the  penalties  prescribed  in  this  act,  be  liable  for  any  damage  resulting 
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from  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  proTuions  thereof,  such  damage  b 
ered  by  the  pereona  iigared,  or  Ma  or  her  legal  represeutaitlvee." 
I  tJeb  hRTe  another  Dill  to  which  I  woTild  call  the  attention  of  thin  cc 

"AS  ACT  to  promote  tlieaKfetrtdemployeee  upon  mUroadB  by  compeUlng  perBona 
paniBB.  Kid  corpcavtioiis  opmmting  TKflroada  to  ennfp  their  ran  moA  looc — " — 

TnnMiMiniinlars,  oontiniioiubTakea,  and  srab  irons:  their  looomo  tires  with  di 

Htandard  hei^t  tor  dirnvban  for  freight  cars  and  en^nea;  BDO  to  adjnat, 


'-  Sbc.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  R^pregetitatiiiea  in  general 
ataembly  met,  and  it  ia  herAg  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  game:  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  handred,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  amy 
person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  in  operating  any  railroad  within 
this  State  to  nse  on  his  or  its  line  any  locomotive  engine  in  transportation  between 
points  or  places  in  this  State  which  is  not  equipped  with  a  power  driving-wheel 
Drake  ana  appliances  for  operating  the  train-brake  system;  or  to  mn  any  train 
nsed  in  sacn  transportation  after  said  date  that  haa  not  a  sof&cient  nomber  of 
cars  in  it  so  equipped  with  power  or  train  brakes  that  the  engineer  on  the  locomo- 
tive drawing  sncn  train  can  control  its  speed  withoat  reqnirmg  brakemen  to  nee 
the  common  hand  brake  for  that  purpose. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jannary,  nineteen  handred,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  such  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  to  haul,  or  permit  to 
bohanled,  or  osedon  his  or  its  line  any  care  or  locomotives  used  in  transiwrtation 
between  ^points  or  places  within  this  State  not  equipped  with  couplers  coupling 
antomatically  by  impact,  and  which  can  be  nncoapled  withont  the  neoeesity  ^ 
men  going  between  the  ends  of  the  cars. 

"Sec.  S.  And  from  and  after  thefirstdayof  Jannary,  nineteen  hundred,  it  shall 
be  nnlawfol  for  any  snch  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  to  nse  any  car  in 
Bach  transportation  that  ia  not  provided  with  secnre  grab  irons  or  hand  holds  in 
the  end  and  tddea  of  each  car  for  greater  security  to  men  in  nucoupling  care. 

"  Sbc.  4.  That  the  standard  hei^t  of  drawbars  for  freight  cars  and  locomotivea 
meaHored  perpendicular  from,  the  level  of  the  tope  of  the  rails  to  the  centers  of  the 
drawbar  shanks,  for  standard-gauge  railroads  in  this  State  shall  be  a  niHTlmnni 
heifdit  of  thirty-fotir  and  one-half  inches  for  empty  cars,  and  a  minimam  height 
of  Uiirty-one  and  one-half  incbea  for  loaded  care;  and  tor  narrow-^oge  railroada 
in  this  State  the  standard  height  of  drawbars  shall  be  amaximom  height  of  twenty- 
six  inches  for  empty  cars,  and  a  minimum  height  of  twenty-three  inches  for  loaded 
cars.  And  after  the  first  day  of  Jannary,  nineteen  hnndred,no  care,  either  loaded 
or  unloaded,  shall  b»  used  in  transportation  within  this  State  which  do  not  comply 
with  the  stwdard  above  provided  for. 

"SeO.  S.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jannary,  nineteen  hnsdred,  every 
pOTBon,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  in  operating  anyrailroad  within 
this  State  shall  have  ul  frogs,  switches,  gnard  rails,  and  other  constmctionB  which 
are  a  part  of,  or  are  near,  his  or  its  tracks  so  adjusted,  filled,  or  blocked  as  to  pre- 
vent tne  feet  of  any  railroad  employees  being  caught  therein, 

"Sec.  6.  Tbatanysuch  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  using  any  locomo- 
tive engine  running  any  train,  or  hauling,  or  permitting  to  be  hauled,  or  used  on 
his  or  its  line  any  car  or  engine,  or  havmg  on  his  or  its  line  any  frog,  switch, 
guard  rail,  or  other  constmction  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
wlblH.  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollare  for  each  and  every  such  viola- 
tion, to  be  recovered  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  bv  the  attorney-general  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney- 
general  to  bring  such  suite  upon  duly  verified  information  being  lodged  with  him 

of  anch  violation  having  occurred.    And  it  shall  also  be  the  dnty  of  the 

of  this  State  to  lodge  with  the  attomey^general  information  of  any  such 

violations  as  may  come  to  his  knoweldge:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  apply  to  trains  compoeed  of  fonr-wheeled  can,  or  to  locomotivee  need 
in  hanlJTig  such  trains. 

"  Sbc.  f.  That  any  employee  of  any  snch  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporati<Hi 
who  may  be  injured  by  any  locomotive,  car,  train,  frw,  switoh.  guard  rail,  or 
other  construction  in  use  contrary  to  the  provisionB  of  this  act  Bhall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  assnmed  the  risk  thereby  occaaioned,  although  continuing  in  the  employ- 
ment of  such  persons,  firm,  companjr,  or  corporation  after  the  nnlawfnl  use  of 
snch  locomotive,  car,  train,  frog,  switch,  guud  rail,  or  other  constroctlon  had 
been  btonght  to  his  knowledge." 

(Hr.  Uoeeley's  testimony  was  continued  on  December  7.) 

Ur.  HosBLET.  With  some  care  I  prepared  the  statement  which  I  handed  yon 
yesterday,  "Anthorities  upon  the  law  of  damages  caused  from  injuries  received 
(I)  by  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  (S)  by  defective  appliances,"  which  I 
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fwain  deeire  to  call  jronr  attention  to,  aa  it  affecte  raUroad  emplorees,  because 
umost  all  their  cases  scraner  or  later  get  into  the  Federal  coorte — the  State  coorta 
have  little  to  do  with  the  aaite  of  railroad  employees  for  damages  for  negligence 

on  the  part  of  the  employers, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  law  to  suggest  to  meet  this  question  of  a 
fellow-servant?— A.  Yee;  to  the  extent  of  the  bill  I  Buggested  yesterday,  but  I 
would  not  ask  this  commission  to  report  to  Congress  a  bul,  or  assome  there  was 
neceflflity  for  a  national  law  re^jardin^  the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to 
employees,  withoat  the  fnlleat  investigation  and  without  the  opportnnity  being 
given  to  be  heard.  I  mean  by  that,  as  it  is  a  matter  which  would  entail  a  large 
number  of  damage  auita  upon  railroad  corporations  from  time  to  time,  therefore 
they  ought  to  have  foil  opportunity  to  be  neard,  bnt  I  do  believe  it  is  a  question 
which  sooner  or  lat«T  Congrees  must  deal  with. 

Q.  Do  ^on  think  that  a  fellow-servant  could  be  defined  in  a  general  law? — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anv  trouble  in  defining  what  a  fellow-servant  is.  Uany  of 
the  States  are  undertaking  to  define  it.  A^  I  said  yesterday,  the  railroad 
employees  of  the  country  are  engaged  in  a  semipublic  employment-— in  a  national 
work;  if  they  obtain  any  redress  at  all.  they  must  obtain  it  flirongh  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  field  of  the  ordinarv  industrial 
pursuits  or  the  relation  between  an  employer  and  employee  in  such  industrial 
pursnitfi,  because  I  believe  these  matters  are  very  largdy  under  State  control 
and  one  which  the  people  of  each  State  should  settle  for  themselves,  as  far  as 
the  relations  betrween  one  citizen  and  another  of  that  particular  locality  is  con- 
cerned. But  when  we  come  to  the  railroad  employee  the  case  is  different,  for 
there  is  hardly  a  raOroad  in  the  United  States  that  the  courts  have  not  held  by 
their  rulings  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  under  national 
control,  and  where  any  difficulty  occurs  between  employer  and  employee  the  Fed- 
eral courts  are  the  ones  that  are  resorted  to,  that  they  may  put  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Federal  power  into  the  scales.  Also  wherever  a  case  occurs  of  damage  by  acci- 
dents or  any  cause  it  is  almost  sure  to  reach  the  Federal  courts.  Therefore  I  believe 
these  are  matters  which,  if  Congress  itself  does  not  deal  with  and  does  not  bring 
about  uniformity  in  by  legislation^why  decisions  are  as  varying  as  are  the  ideas 
of  the  several  judges— judge-made  law  will  continue  to  largely  govern  the  deter- 
mination of  all  these  cases.  For  that  reason  particularly  I  believe  it  is  a  matter 
which  Congress  may  well  devote  its  attention  to,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  for  a  long  time  become  more  and  more  emphasized  by  the  courts  that 
the  railroad  employee  ia  a  servant  of  the  public,  not  particularly  a  servant  of  the 
citizen  of  any  particular  locality,  but  he  is  a  servant  of  the  pablic  at  large,  and 
his  reaponsibihttes  and  his  duties  to  that  public  are  constantly  being  put  before 
him.  He  is  constantly  being  reminded  by  the  courts  of  them,  and  therefore  if 
you  are  going  to  put  the  railway  employee  in  this  position  he  certainly  has  a  right 
io  expect  that  public  which  he  serves  or  the  representatives  of  it  will  see  that  he 
is  protected  in  those  things  in  which  he  is  juBtly  entitled  to  protection.  As  I  said 
in  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  aft«r  a  good  deal  of  study  on  the  subject,  I  drew  a 
bill  and  handed  it  to  a  frtend  of  mine  then  in  Congress,  and  he  introdnced  it,  and 
that  was  the  bill  relating  to  the  liability  of  employers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  their  employees  which  I  read  yesterday.  If  the  commission  does  not  go 
as  far  as  that,  I  thmk  they  at  least  should  recommend  to  Congress,  after  an 
examination  of  the  subject,  to  define  a  fellow-servant  and  how  far  the  emidoyer 
is  liable  for  the  acts  of  a  fellow-servant. 

I  will  read  a  "memorandum  of  the  case  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  v.  Baugh,"  in 
the  Snnreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  I  have  prepared,  and  to  which  I 
referred  yesterday; 

"Section  731  of  the  Revised  Statutes  declares  that  'the  laws  of  the  several 
States,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of  the  United  States 
otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  he  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  Irials  at 
common  law  m  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  they  apply.'  It 
would  seem,  that  the  term  '  laws '  here  used  would  include  not  only  the  statute 
laws  of  the  States,  hut  also  those  which  are  expressed  in  the  decisions  of  their 
judicial  tribunals.  In  the  recent  case,  however,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  v.  Baugh,  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(Justice  Brewer  delivering  the  opinion)  held  that  in  a  case  invoIvinB  a  question 
of  'KenerallawB,'  the  United  States  courts  were  not  bound  to  followftie  decisions 
on  that  question  of  the  supreme  comt  of  the  State  in  which  the  cause  of  action 
arose.  This  case  illustrates  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  necessity  for  some  more 
explicit  legislation  on  this  subject.  The  plaintiff,  Baugh,  was  a  citizen  of  Ohio, 
and  the  defendant,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  cre- 
ated by  the  laws  of  Maryland.    The  suit  was  brought  origmally  in  one  of  the 
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ooDitBof  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  the  defendant  claimed  citisenshipin  Haryland  by 
virtue  of  its  iiicorporation  in  that  State,  and  on  this  gTomtd  obtained  a  retnov^  of 
the  action  to  the  circoit  court  of  the  United  Statefl  for  the  Bonthem  district  of 
Ohio.  The  groond  of  action  was  dam^ee  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff  wmie  discharging  his  dnty  as  nreman  on  a  locomotive  of  the  defendant, 
and  he  obtained  a  judgment  in  the  inrcnit  court  for  (6,750. 

"Under  the  decisions  of  the  eunrenie  court  of  Ohio  on  the  question  of  law 
involved  the  plaintiff  was  entitlea  to  this  judgment,  and  the  Federal  circuit 
court  in  rendering  it  followed  the  rule  of  law  as  settled  by  the  State  court.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  however,  on  appeal,  reversed  this  judgment,  adopt' 
ing  a  different  rule  of  law  and  ignoring  the  deciaion  of  the  supreme  coart  of  the 
State  in  which  the  cause  of  action  arose.  The  important  question  is,  not  whether 
the  view  of  the  law  taken  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court-  or  that  held  by  the 
Stat«  court  was  correct,  but  whether  such  an  inharmonioiM  adminintration  of  the 
law  should  be  allowed  to  continue — whether  the  right  of  recovery  by  a  citizen 
who  claims  to  have  been  injured  in  his  reputation  or  person  or  property  shall 
depend  upon  the  forum  in  wnich  his  case  may  be  tried— whether  on  a  mere  fic- 
tion a  suit  commenced  in  one  court  where  a  recovory  could  be  had  may  be 
removed  to  another  in  which  it  may  be  defeated.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
this  case,  Justice  Field  vigorously  presents  the  facts  and  the  glaring  injustice 
of  snch  a  system  of  jurisprudence.  He  says,  '  The  present  case  presents  some 
singular  facts.  The  verdict  and  judgment  of  the  court  below  were  in  conformity 
witn  the  law  of  Ohio,  in  which  State  the  cause  of  action  arose  and  the  caee  was 
tried,  and  t^'"  court  reverses  the  jndgment  because  rendered  in  accordance  with 
that  law  and  holds  it  to  have  been  error  that  it  was  not  rendered  according  to 
some  other  law  than  that  of  Ohio,  which  it  terms  the  general  law  of  the  connuy. 
This  court  thus  assumes  the  right  to  disregard  what  the  judicial  authorities  of  that 
State  declare  to  be  its  law,  and  to  enforce  upon  the  State  sonie  other  concluaJon 
as  law  which  it  has  never  accepted  as  such,  but  always  repudiated.  The  fireman, 
who  was  BO  dreadfully  injured  by  the  collision  caused  by  the  negligenc*  of  Uie 
conductor  of  the  engine  that  his  right  armhadtobeamputatedfrom  his  shoulder 
and  his  right  leg  was  rendered  useless,  could  obtain  some  remedy  from  the  com- 
jiany  by  the  law  of  Ohio  as  declared  by  its  courts;  but  this  court  decided,  in  effect, 
that  that  law  thus  declared  shall  not  be  treated  as  its  law,  and  that  the  case  shall 
be  governed  by  some  other  law  which  denies  all  remedy  to  him.  Had  the  case 
remained  in  the  State  court,  wherethe  action  was  commenced,  the  plaintiff  woidd 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  Ohio.  The  defendant  asked  to  have  the  action 
removed,  and  obtained  the  removal  to  a  Federal  court  because  it  is  a  corporation 
of  Maryland,  and  thereby  a  citizen  of  that  State.byafiction  adopted  by  this  court 
that  members  of  a  corporation  are  presumed  to  be  citizens  of  toe  State  where  the 
corporation  was  created;  a  presumption  which,  in  many  cases,  is  contrary  to  the 
fact,  bnt  against  which  no  averment  or  evidence  is  held  admissible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  court.  (Railroad  Go.  )\Letson.S 
How.,  497;  Cowlesa  v.  Mercer  Co.,  7  Wall..  121;  Paul  f.  Virginia,e  Wall.,  108-178; 
SteamshipCo.r.Tugman,10aU.S..120.)  Thus  in  this  case  a  foreign  corporation, 
not  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  is  considered  a 
citizen  of  another  State  bya  fiction,  and  then,  by  what  tlie  court  t«rms  the  general 
law  of  the  country,  but  which  this  court  held  in  Wheaten  v.  Peters  has  no  exist- 
ence in  fact,  is  given  an  immunity  from  liabUityin  cases  not  accorded  to  a  citizen 
of  that  State  under  like  circumstances.  Many  will  donbt  the  wisdom  of  a  system 
which  permits  such  a  vast  difference  in  the  adminiHtration  of  justice  for  injuries 
like  those  in  this  case  between  the  courtsof  theState  and  the  courtsof  the  United 
States." 

I  would  add,  if  this  man  was  injured  on  a  railroad  paralleling  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  which  was  an  Ohio  corporation,  and  unless  oy  some  means  they  were 
able  to  get  it  into  a  Federal  court,  he  would  probably  obtain  damages ;  yet  here 
in  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  paralleling  a  State  road  and  the  employee,  a 
citizen  of  Ohio,  can  not  get  relief.  Therefore  I  say  to  this  commission,  and  heg 
your  attention  to  the  subject,  either  to  suggest  to  Congress  the  passage  of  a 
national  employers'  liability  act.  or  else  the  passage  of  some  act  which  will  tend 
to  bring  abont  uniformity  In  this  question  of  employers'  liability. 

In  regard  to  the  relations  of  railroads  to  the  public, it  is  almost  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  for  nearly  twelve  years  asking 
Congress  for  legislation  which  its  experience  in  administering  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  has  shown  to  be  indispensable  to  effective  regulation  in  the  public 
interest.  As  secretary  of  the  commission,  I  have  no  other  views  on  this  subject 
than  those  which  have  been  expressed  by  the  commission  itself  in  its  repoits  to 
CongresB.    Each  of  those  reports  constitutes  the  record  of  a  year  devoted  to  the 
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work  of  regolatiou.  The  chairman  and  otlier  members  of  the  commigaioD  wish 
me  Bay  that  they  ■will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  views  as  to  any  of 
these  matters  at  any  time.  One  or  two  of  the  conditions  now  prevailing  will, 
however,  donbtleea  interest  you  at  this  time,  and  I  will  mention  them  briefly. 

The  act  to  regalate  commerce  requires  that  all  rates  ahall  be  reasonable  and 
jnst.  It  also  provides  that  the  commission  shall  eiecate  and  enforce  its  provi- 
sions. For  fuHy  ten  years  the  commission  proceeded  apou  the  idea  that  its  duty 
to  ezBcat«  and  enforce  the  law  involved  the  issaance  or  orders  to  carriers  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  shown  to  be  reasonable  or  just  after  complaint,  hearing,  and 
investigation.  In  1897  the  Supreme  Coart  said  that  this  view  was  wrong;  that 
the  commiasioii  was  not  authorized  to  prescribe  rates  for  future  observance  by 
the  carriers,  and  that  the  commission  could  only  condemn  the  rate  complained 
of,  and  incidentally  award  reparation.  (The  Freight  Bureau  Cases,  1ST  U.  S., 
479.)  Condemning  the  present  rate  and  awarding  reparation  is  theoretically  the 
reniedy  at  common  law,  bat  as  a  matter  of  practice  no  one  ever  recovered  a  cent 
from  a  carrier  for  charging  an  unreasonable  rat«.  In  other  words,  the  common 
law  did  not  and  does  not  afford  a  remedy.  But  beyond  that,  merely  proceed- 
ing to  recover  excessive  charges  is  no  remedy.  First,  because  the  expense  always 
iuvolTed  in  litigation  must  generally,  of  iteelf ,  deter  the  institution  of  such  a 
proceeding.  Second,  becanae  the  person  entitled  to  reparation  is  generally  not 
the  person  who  is  injured.  The  rate,  however  excessive,  is  supposed  t»  be  pub- 
lished, and  the  goods  have  been  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  that  rate.  Obvi- 
ously the  persons  most  likely  to  suffer  injury  are  the  producer  and  consumer,  and 
sometimes  the  retailer,  not  the  middlemau  or  jobber,  who  is  most  frequently  the 
shipper,  and  therefore  the  one  who  might  be  held  entitled  to  recover  the  excew 
choc^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakeis.)  If  parties  do  not  obey  decisions  of  the  commisHion 
are  they  obliged  to  do  so  or  not?— A.  Yeb,  sir;  the  caniera  do  very  often  comply 
with  the  orders  of  the  commission.  Bat  they  will  not  if  they  consider  that  any- 
thing vital  is  involved.  Of  course  the  commission  may  bring  suit  in  court  to 
compel  obedience  to  its  order.  The  average  time  consumed  in  reaching  final  adju- 
dication iu  such  cases  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  about  four  years.  This 
practically  denies  the  relief  that  obedience  to  the  order  might  afford,  and,  in  fact, 
enables  the  carrier  to  snap  its  fingers  at  the  rulings  of  the  commission.  Now,  it 
the  commisBiou  were  emiwwered,  after  hearing  and  investigation  in  particular 
cases,  to  fix  the  maximum  reasonable  and  just  rate,  and  if  the  law  also  provided 
that  the  order  of  the  commissiaa  shotdd  become  effective  unless  the  earner  shows 
it  to  be  unlawful  upon  application  to  the  court  for  review,  the  result  would  be 
tliat  relief  would  be  granted  as  to  all  future  shipments  to  the  producer,  to  the  con- 
BUm,er,  to  the  retailer,  and  to  all  parties  interested;  and  Hach  relief  would  be  sum- 
marily enforced  unless  the  carrier  could  promptly  show  material  error  in  the 
decision  of  the  commission.  A  decision  finding  that  the  rate  on  fionr  from  Minne- 
apolis to  Boston  is  10  cents  too  high  and  an  order  not  to  charge,  say,  more  than  30 
cents  for  that  service  would  benefit  the  Western  miller  and  the  New  England 
consumer,  as  well  as  all  intermediate  handlers  of  that  conmiodity.  It  yon  can  say 
what  the  rate  is  to  be,  you  benefit  all  who  are  commercially  interested.  If  you 
can  merely  say  the  present  rate  in  a  particular  case  is  wrong,you  benefit  only Uie 
man  who  has  paid  tnat  rate  in  the  case  in  question.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
commission  can  not  order  carriers  to  observe  the  rates  which  it  finds,  on  investi- 
gation, to  be  actually  reasonable — sufficient  for  the  service  rendered — and  those 
orders  which  it  does  issue  are  practically  nonenforceablo  because  of  inevitable 
long  delay  in  the  coorts  nnder  the  present  procedure.  When  the  act  was  passed 
it  was  supposed  that  the  commission  had  fml  power  te  correct  the  taiiff  rates,  and 
that  its  orders,  except  on  plain  showing  of  material  error  by  the  commission,  would 
be  summarily  enforced  by  the  courts.  The  conrntission  can  not  determine  and 
order  the  proper  rate,  andwhen  it  asks  the  court  to  enforce  any  order  that  it  makes 
the  case  must  be  tried  de  novo,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  average  time  consumed 
in  the  courts  has  been  about  four  years.  Another  present  condition  is  shown  in 
cases  under  the  tenth,  or  penal,  section  of  the  law.  If  the  published  rate  from 
WaahiJagton  to  New  York  is  $8.50  and  the  road  carries  a  man  for  $3,  the  company's 
agent  can  not  be  convicted  of  unjust  discrimination  unless  it  be  shown  that  some- 
body paid  the  $6.50  rate.  And  so  it  is  with  freight.  The  published  rate  may  be 
BO  hign  that  a  shipper  can  not  use  it,  but  at  the  same  time  the  railway  agent  may 
give  a  favored  large  shipper  a  much  lower  rate,  and  he  will,  in  consequence,  grad- 
ntUly  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fhillips.)  Would  that  result  in  small  shippers  not  being  able  to 
ship  at  all?— A.  Precisely  so.  We  have  had  plenty  of  SQcfi  cases,  bat  the  courts 
will  not  hold  it  to  be  unjust  discrimination  unless  someone,  by  actually  paying 
a  higher  rate,  is  shown  to  have  been  vsrrongtd.    In  one  case  nearly  $ia,000  were 
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expended  in  proof  In  a  case  against  the  former  receiver  and  president  of  the  Santa 
Fe  road.  It  appeared  Vbmt  some  millions  of  dollars  had  been  paid  ont  by  that 
road  in  rebates,  and  that  larg«  amomits  were  paid  to  shippers  of  cattle.  Bnt  it 
was  not  practicable  to  prove  who  was  injured.  Those  who  actnally  shipped  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

No  one  tning  baa  operated  to  the  advanta^  of  the  large  shipper — the  tmst — or 
to  the  detriment  of  tne  amall  shipper — the  mdivldiial  mannfactnrer  or  dealer — 
so  mocb  as  this  vicions  railway  prectice  of  allowing  rebates  from  tariff  rates  to 
larjre  cnstomers.  Indeed,  it  has  Men  said  that  without  railway  favors  the  indtts- 
trial  combination  conld  not  eiiBt.  Whether  that  statement  la  aoonrate  or  not,  it 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  given  thought  to  the  matter  that  cutting  off  this 
railway  rebate  advantage  would  most  seriously  cripple  these  great  foee  to  indi- 
vidual enteiprise. 

The  tendency  of  trusts  is  to  lessen  the  nnmber  of  employers,  of  establishments, 
and  employees,  and  this  to  my  mind  is  the  alarming  feature  about  them. 

When  establistunents  are  many  and  a  man  who  has  spent  his  best  energiee,  the 
efforts  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  in  acquiring  a  trade,  finds  himself  offering 
withhisemployer  as  to  honrsof  labor,  conditions  of  service,  or  wages,  he  loses  no 


closes  the  more  expensive  and  less  profitable ,  and  concentrates  the  production  into 
a  few  favored  localities,  the  workman  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  identity  as  aman, 
sinking  into  the  dependent  condition  of  a  part  of  the  machinei-y  of  the  institntion. 
He  becomes  in  a  measure  helpless,  for  an  individual  difference  now  with  hda 
employer  means  a  loss  of  bis  means  of  livelihood — a  shutting  of  the  only  door  of 
opiwrtunity  to  work  at  his  chosen  vocation.  The  reeponsihiUtieB  of  family  cares, 
which  shotid  add  dignity  and  nerve  to  tho  man,  areonlyweakneesandaburden  to 
the  machine  and  make  cowards  of  brave  men  for  very  love's  sake.  He  dare  not 
risk  their  lives  and  happiness  by  so  much  as  a  feeble  protest  at  the  wrong  against 
which  his  manhood  revolts,  in  fear  that,  losing  his  one  chance  of  employment,  he 
must  start  life  anew  or  enter  the  ranks  of  the  day  laborer,  already  overcrowded  and 
underpaid. 

Thereis  but  one  way  which  snggeate  itself  to  me  by  which  labor  may  combat  the 
evil  of  the  trust,  and  that  is  far  from  being  entirely  effective.  It  is  oy  thorough 
organization.  This  will  not  control — indeed,  should  not  interferewlth — the  man- 
aeement  or  financial  success  of  the  institution.  It  will  not  always  save  the  reduc- 
tion of  establishments  and  employees.  Bnt  it  will  have  the  effect  of  preserving 
his  identity  and  manhood;  will  give  him  the  courage  that  is  always  born  of  num- 
bers; secure  an  audience,  the  whole  public,  if  necessary,  for  the  relation  ot  his 
wrongs;  insure  him,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery,  the  wholesome  rei^»ect 
of  the  administration  of  the  establisliment. 

With  all  his  fellow-craftsmen  behind  him,  his  situation  becomes  infinitely 
improved,  not  only  socially  but  in  the  public  eye.  His  pleas  and  demands  receive 
constderation,  when  delivered  through  the  megaphone  of  his  order,  whetiier  in  the 
shop,  in  legislative  halls,  or  in  the  courts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beneficiary  effects 
of  snch  organization  in  substantial  relief  as  well  as  social  sentiment.  Everv 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  organization;  everv  trade  should  be  organized; 
and  when  the  wage-earners  stand  anonlder  to  shonlder  the  trust  must  still  be 
(eared, bnt  its  evils  will  have  been  mitigated  so  far  as  labor  can  accomplish  snch 
a  result. 

There  are  no  more  progressive  men  in  any  walk  in  life  than  the  managers  of 
raUways,  and  to  say  that  they  are  other  than  fair  and  considerate  would  not  be 
just;  indeed  it  is  difScult  to  find  among  them  individuals  who  are  not  all  that 
anyone  has  a  right  to  expect  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  their  employees  is  con- 
cerned. Many  of  them  have  sprung  from  the  ranks.  One  speaks  of  the  railway 
corporation,  but  he  speaks  of  it  collectively.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
railways  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  interest  of  their  men,  as  their  r^way 
hospitals,  their  relief  associations,  their  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  railway 
branch  of  the  Young  Ken's  Christian  Association,  and  many  other  agencies  for 
good  will  testify.  No  remarks  that  I  have  here  made  are  made  with  any  view  of 
disparaging  in  the  least  degree  the  managers  of  railways,  for  whom  I  have  the 
RTeatest  respect,  but  it  is  to  state  conditions  as  they  exist  as  fairly  as  I  can. 
Great  credit  is  due  and  should  be  accorded  the  American  Railway  Association 
and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  both  of  which  had  established  such 
rules  as  to  safety  appliances  and  regulations  as  would,  if  they  had  been  carried 
ont  by  every  railroad,  made  legislation  tmneeessary.  It  was  from  the  very  fact 
that  ueir  recommendations  were  being  lived  up  to  by  some  roads  and  not  by 
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others  that  the  chaotic  conditioii  existed  which  required  the  law  to  miravel  and 
correct.  Both  of  these  associations  have  done  a  ^reat  deal  for  the  railway 
emplojreee  as  well  as  having  been  of  great  advantu^  m  deviHing  means  looking  to 
economy  in  railway  operation.  There  is  no  class  ofmen  m  the  country  more  r^dy 
to  respond  to  the  calls  of  humanity  and  of  jnstice  than  are  those  who  operate 
railroads. 

But  in  the  matter  of  railway  regulation,  it  is  difBcult  for  some  railway  mana- 
gers to  believe  that  basiness  methods  which  are  in  use  in  every  line  of  business 
fifaonld,  if  adopted  and  poraued  in  the  operation  of  railways,  be  made  criminal 
violations  of  law.  The  railway  manager  in  the  past  has  't>elieved  that  his  first 
duty  was  to  the  stockholders  and  investors  in  his  prox>erty,  and  he  neither  relishes 
nor  admits  the  right  of  interference  in  what  was  so  long  a  private  institution 
that  he  has  forgotten  in  a  measure  his  own  ofBcial  character  and  the  rights  of  the 
public  in  an  enterprise  which  the  people  have  chartered  by  their  votes,  nave  given 
their  lands  for  the  right  of  ^va^,  have  granted  the  supreme  weapon  of  eminent 
domain  to  coerce  nnwiUing  individnals,  have  given  millions  of  acres  and  billions 
of  dollars  to  establish,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  intelligent  and 
otherwise,  the  people  should  themselves  own.  If  open  to  criticism  on  any  point, 
it  is  not  a  lack  of  humanity  to  their  men,  not  in  the  intelligent  management  of 
the  stupendous  busiuess  under  their  control,  not  in  the  liberal  and  progressive 
spirit  in  which  they  have  carried  that  management  to  the  front  rank  in  the 
world's  system  for  safety,  speed,  comfort,  and  luxuries  of  transportation     ' "  '  '" 


.._i  impatience  of  restraint,  a  resentnient  against  suggestions  from  without,  a 
failure  to  see  good  in  the  law,  or  good  will  in  those  called  on  to  enforce  it,  though 
of  both  there  are  abundant  evidences  that  only  the  willfully  blind  can  fail  to  see. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington,  I  early  recognized  the  advaiit^e  of  location, 
and  opportunity,  in  the  matter  of  furthering  legislation,  in  the  interest  of  the 
wage-worker,  particularly  of  the  employees  of  railways,  now  some  874,000  in 
number, the  public  character  of  whose  employment,  secures  them  greater  atten- 
tion and  consideration,  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  than  the  average  bread-winners  in 
other  vocations. 

To  assist  so  far  as  was  in  my  power  in  this  regard  I  deemed  my  dnty,fonnd  in 
that  effort  the  keenest  pleasure,  and  it  is  with  no  little  pride  that  Iookuik  back- 
ward  over  that  twelve  years  the  boast  is  mine  that  notning  was  left  undone  on 
my  part  to  help  the  cant^e  as  I  saw  the  sitnation  then  or  recml  it  now. 

Yon  will  therefore  understand  with  what  satisfaction  J  have  hailed  the  creation 
of  this  commission,  which,  though  it  secures  not  a  line  of  l^slation  directly,  will 
have  performed  a  great  work  of  education  and  reform  by  its  exhaustive  investi- 
gation. It  is  the  lonim  for  the  presentation  of  those  questions  which  vitally 
affect  the  life  of  the  nation,  questions  of  vastly  more  importance  than  those  con- 
nected with  our  foreign  relations,  and  upon  the  proper  settlement  of  which  the 
stability  of  our  Government  depends. 

In  these  years  of  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  labor  and  of 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  their  associations  who  so  ably  represent 
them,  I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  high  character  of  both. 

The  representatives  of  the  railway  employees  who  have  been  sent  here  to  ask 
for  legislation  in  their  behalf  command  respect  and  win  regard,and  with  those 
who  00  the  no  less  important  .local  work  are  imbaed  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
not  only  to  the  men  they  serve  but  the  country  at  large.  They  are  conservative, 
law-abiding  men.  and  they  have  neither  asked  nor  advocated  any  legislation  which 
can  not  be  justified  upon  the  ground  of  right,  or  defended  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  humanity  and  a  higher  civilization. 

I  have  memoranda  of  the  bills  I  have  suggested  as  follows: 

"An  act  for  the  protection  of  railroad  employees  by  requiring  railroads  to  block 
i£ir  frogs,  switohes,  guard  rails,  eto. 

"An  act  to  secure  harmony  in  decisionsof  State  and  Federal  courts  to  overcome 
the  injustice  to  employees  occasioned  by  decisions  of  the  character  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  against  Baugh. 

"An  act  relating  to  the  liability  of  employers  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerceforinjuriestotheiremployees,  to  bring  the  tJnitedStatesin  this  respect 
as  near  as  may  bo  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  employers'  liabiht^f . 

"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  by  requiring  carriers 
to  report  all  collisions  and  accidents  wnich  may  occur  upon  railroads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  with  the  causes  and  circumstances  connected  therewith  lim- 
lte<l  to  certain  classes  of  accidente.    This  isin  line  with  the  laws  of  Oreat  Britain. 

"  The  suggestion  that  the  States  that  have  not  done  so  as  far  as  may  be  enact 
laws  in  line  with  the  car-coupler  or  national  safety-appliance  law.  Otherwise 
controversies  are  likely  to  arise  as  to  whether  the  liabilities  have  occurred  under 
the  law;  that  is,  whether  the  cars  are  engaged  in  interstate  o 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  March  ],  1399, 
TBSmiOVT  OT  JOHV  T.  WTLSOV, 

Qrand  Chief,  Brotherhood  of  BaUtoajf  TVaekTnen  of  Ameriea. 

The  CommiBflioii  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Maroh  1,  1899.  Chairman  Kyle  presided  and 
introdQced  the  witnees,  Mr,  John  T.  Wilson,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Btulway  Trackmen  of  America. 

Mr.  WiiaoB.  I  hare  prepared  a  paper  pertaiiiinK  to  matters  npon  which  I  anp- 
pooe  the  CommiMion  deoirea  to  hear  from  me  (reaoing) ; 

The  United  State*  Indvttrial  Commitsion,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Qrntlehen:  In  obedience  to  yoor  re^neet  for  me  to  assist  yonr  honorable  body 
in  its  efforts  to  obtain  inf  ormabon  which  will  enable  it  to  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  meet  the  probletoa  presented  hy  labor,  agriculture,  and  capital, 
as  I  represent  an  organization  composed  of  a  class  of  men  employed  in  transpor- 
tation, known  as  the  maintenance-of-way  department  employees,  employed  by 
railway  companies  engased  in  interstate  commerce,  it  is  for  that  class  of  men! 
speak  anthontatively.  Aa  I  nnderetand,  yonr  desire  is  to  discover  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  industrial  workers  of  the  conntry,  and  to  discover  canaes  for  suffer- 
ing, for  injinstice  and  inequality,  so  that  joa  may  be  able  to  suggest  remedies,  I 
wfli  enlain  the  lo-eeent  condition  of  maintenance-of-way  employees,  and  relate 
some  of  the  cBasee  which  I  believe  aided  in  prodncii^  present  inanetrial  conditions. 

There  are  in  theUmtedStatefllSO.OOOmileaof  railway,  and  according  to  the  last 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  about  180,000  men  are  employed 
in  the  maintonance-of-way  department.  This  vast  army  of  indostrial  workers 
is  divided  into  three  classes. 

First.  The  class  known  as  road  masters  numbers  about  3,000,  each  having  fr<Ha 
100  to  260  miles  of  track  nnder  his  jnrisdiction.  Their  divisions  are  cut  into  sab- 
divisions  called  sections.  The  sections  are  from  0  to  10  miles  each  in  length.  On 
each  section  is  employed  a  foreman  who  has  a  few  assistants  or  laborers  known 
as  section  hands.  Road  masters  receive  instructions  from  and  make  reports  to 
division  superintendent*.  They  (Uie  road  masters)  are  fairly  well  paid,  the  mini- 
iniim  wage  being  about  tOO  a  month  and  the  maximum  about  (150  per  month.  The 
mstjority  ot  the  road  masters  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  men  under  them, 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  anything  to  say  about  the  torma  of  employment, 
the  rate  of  w^tges  they  shall  receive,  the  number  of  hours  foremen  and  laborers 
will  be  required  to  work  each  day,  etc. ,  these  matters  being  determined  by  higher 
authority,  but  on  almost  every  large  system  ot  railway,  some  one  is  pat  in  charge 
of  a  division  in  the  capacity  of  rood  master  who  is  ambitious  to  excel  all  other 
road  masters  on  the  system,  and  in  order  to  have  it  said  that  he  is  the  best  road 
master  on  the  system,  he  becomes  a  very  hard  master,  drives  the  men  nnder  Mm 
from  dayl^ht  till  dark,  and  maintains  his  division  at  a  minimnm  cost.  As  the 
higher  officials  are  on  the  lookout  for  men  who  can  produce  the  greatest  results  at 
the  least  cost,  he  becomes  a  favorite  and  ia  held  up  as  an  example  for  all  other 
road  masters  on  the  systom  to  follow.  The  most  of  them  are  poor  men  and  are 
anidouB  to  hold  Uieir  positions;  therefore,  they  feel  compelled  to  be  exacting  and 
work  the  men  under  them  to  their  full  capacity  from  morning  till  night. 

Second.  The  men  in  charge  of  Hubdivisiona,  known  as  section  foremen,  receive 
their  instractions  from  and  report  to  the  road  master.  They  number  abont  30,000. 
They  are  personally  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  track  under  their  juris- 
diction at  all  times,  and  are,  in  my  jndgment,  the  most  important  class  of  men 
Aneaged  in  operating  railroads. 

These  men  are  required  to  work  several  years  as  laborers  on  track  in  order  to 
learn  enough  about  controlling  men,  repairing  and  maintaining  tracks,  to  be 
qualified  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  track  foreman. 

The  lives  of  the  traveling  public  and  the  safety  of  commercial  traffic  are  in 
their  hands.  They  have  more  to  do  and  more  to  look  after  to  keep  the  track  in  a 
safe-ranning  condition  than  anyotherclaas  of  railway  employees.  The  track  out 
of  line,  surntce  or  gauge  not  properly  tied  or  spiked,  a  goard  rail  out  of  place,  or 
a  mismatched  joint,  and  many  other  litUe  things  that  must  receive  their  attention 
each  day,  would,  if  net^lected,  result  in  wrecking  trains  and  destroying  life  and 
property.  But  few  accidents  on  railroads  can  be  traced  to  the  negligence  or  care- 
lessness of  these  men.  They  are  always  at  their  posts  of  duty  without  regarrt  to 
hot  or  cold  weather.  At  night,  during  storms  and  heavy  rains,  track  foremen 
prompUy  leave  their  beds  and  patrol  their  track  to  see  that  all  is  safe  for  the 
passage  of  trains,  and  if  the  track  has  been  obstructed  by  washouts  or  other 
caosee  it  is  usually  discovered  and  red  lights  or  other  danger  signals  are  displayed 
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at  proper  distancee  from  the  place  of  danger,  sfgnaliog  engmeere  in  chttrge  of 
eiunnea  palling  approaching  trains  to  Stop  and  avoid  danger. 

They  are  paid  07  the  month  and  are  supposed  to  be  on  daty  at  all  times.  If 
they  work  every  Sanday  dnring  a  month  and  a  dozen  nights  they  receive  no  extra 
pay  for  extra  service;  tneir  wages  amount  to  from  |1.05  to  ^  a  day,  according  to 
locality,  cost  of  living,  etc. 

Third.  The  laborers  who  assist  track  foremen,  known  as  track  hands,  are  snb- 
ject  to  the  foreman's  orders;  the  foremen  nsually  hire  and  dismiss  them  to  suit 
their  own  convenience.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  they  number  about  150,000,  bat  Ido  not  think  more  than  half  that 
nnmber  are  employed  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  cnstcmary  for  the  com- 
panies to  employ  seveml  men  on  each  section  during  thesummer  months  to  assist 
m  putting  the  track  in  good  condition  while  the  weather  is  good,  the  da^  are 
long,  and  at  the  proper  tmie  to  repair  the  road  bed,  and  to  discharge  them  in  the 
fall.  Many  of  the  foremen  are  only  allowed  one  or  two  assistants  during  the 
winter  months,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  required  to  lose  several  days  each 
month,  and  the  foremen  are  required  to  walk  over  their  track  alone. 

The  track  laborers  are  nsoaU^  paid  by  the  day;  they  receive  from  Hi  cents  to 
(1.35  a  day,  according  to  locality,  cost  of  living,  etc.  Think  of  itl  More  than 
60,000  men  work  for  the  railway  companies  for  frarn  471  cents  to  $1.35  a  day  dur- 
ing six  months  in  the  year,  receiving  barely  enough  to  subsist  upon  during  the 
time  of  employment,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  cost  01  living  is  high 
and  em.ployment  is  hard  to  obtain,  they  are  turned  out  to  tramp,  beg,  etarve,  or 
steal  and  become  criminals. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  yaai  honorable  body  will  have  m^n  before  it  who  enjoy  all 
of  the  necessaries  of  Me  and  many  of  the  luxuries,  and  they  will  tell  you  tMngs 
are  alt  right  as  <^hey  are,  and  that  the  men  in  whose  behalf  I  am  speaking  are 
Dagos,  Hungarians,  Polanders,  Negroes,  Moxicans,  and  Chinese,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion 90  per  cent  of  these  men  are  American  citizens.  They  go  to  onr  polling  places 
and  vote,  though  I  do  not  contend  that  they  vote  intelligently,  but  under  improved 
conditions  and  more  favorable  circumstances  many  of  them  would  become  more 
nsefnl  and  intolligent  citizens,  and  add  to  onr  national  strength. 

Having  related  prevailing  conditions  among  the  men  I  am  sneaking  for,  as 
viewed  from  my  standpoint,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  what  I  beheve  to  be  some 
of  the  causes  for  the  undesirable  state  of  affairs. 

Under  onr  unrestricted  competitive  system  almoet  every  oppressor  imagines  he 
is  being  oppressed,  and  to  some  ext«nt  it  is  true,  but  the  stronger  members  of 
society  prosper  under  it,  become  rich  and  powerful,  while  the  weaker  ones  are 
crushed,  reduced  to  industrial  slavery  and  abject  poverty.  The  men  who  sha^ 
and  determine  the  policies  to  be  mamtained  by  the  different  railway  compames 
do  not,  it  seems,  understand  the  puhhc,  and  the  puhhc  does  not  understand  them. 
Those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  railway  enterprises  have  done  a  great 
deal  toward  developing  our  country  and  advancing  civiUzation,  but  without  the 
aid  tmd  cooperation  of  the  pnbhc  our  vast  railway  systems  wonld  be  worthless 
to  their  owners;  therefore  railway  companies,  their  employees,  and  the  pubUc 
should  be  on  the  best  of  terms.  iVansportation  companies  should  not  be  aUowed 
to  discriminate  against  small  shippers  in  favor  of  large  ones;  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  give  miUions  of  dollars'  worth  of  transportation  each  year  to  men 
of  political  inflnence  who  are  able  to  pay  their  fares,  and  then  expect  in  return 
for  it  legislation  favorable  to  their  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Such 
things  aroose  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  pablic,  create  prejndice,  and  are  inju- 
rious to  both.  Rate  wars  between  transportation  companies  should  be  abolished. 
A  lar^  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings,  amonnting  to  millions  of  dollars  each 
year,  is  wasted  in  useless  competition  for  business.  I  have  heard  men  engi^^ed 
In  the  ticket-brokerage  business  say  that  general  passenger  and  ticket  agents  can 
not  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  agreemenU  after  entering  into  them.  It  ia  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  meet  and  agree  to  maintain  certain  rates  over  cer- 
tain competing  lines  to  given  points,  and  in  less  than  th7ee  days  for  some  or  all 
of  them  to  send  agents  to  offer  to  supply  them  with  tickets  for  less  than  the  rate 
agreed  upon.  I  can  nearly  always  buy  a  railroad  ticket  cheaper  from  a  ticket 
broker  than  I  can  obtain  it  from  a  company's  regular  ticket  agent. 

If  the  earnings  of  the  road  expended  in  tiuswoy  were  equally  distributed  among 
employees,  it  would  enable  thera  to  supply  themselves  and  faniilies  with  the  neces- 
sary comforts  of  life  and  abolish  the  causes  for  complaints  on  account  of  overwork 
and  underpay. 

In  my  judgment,  the  system  under  which  the  railwaysare  operated  at  the  pres- 
ent is  liaving  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  public.  Were  it  possible  to  main- 
tain present  rates  under  judicious  management,  the  earnings  would  furnish 
sufScient  revenue  with  which  to  pay  all  employees  living  wages  without  reqnir- 
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iCK  any  of  them  to  work  an  tmre&sonable  namber  of  boaTB  io  any  one  day,  and 
leave  plenty  of  snrplos  with  whicli  to  pay  investors  a  reasonable  per  cent  on 
money  invested.  As  railway  companies  bold  yalnable  franchiees  by  consent  of 
ti^  imblic,  and  as  tbey  are  Hemipoblic  enterpriBee,  I  bave  no  besitancy  in  saying 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  all  concerned  if  Congress  would  enact  laws  to  create  and 
anthorize  conuoisaions  to  barmonize  conflicting  interests.  Under  tbe  present 
system,  employees  havin^f  just  grievances  in  many  instances  are  afraid  to  make 
complainto  or  to  unite  with  their  fellow-workmen  for  tbe  purpose  of  presenting 
their  grievances  in  a  proper  manner.  If  there  existed  a  commission  before  whicb 
all  classes  of  employees,  trom  the  president,  who  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the 
bonds  of  directors,  to  the  humble  trackman,  wno  drives  the  sprikes  and  tamps 
the  ties,  could  appear  and  present  their  grievancee  withont  fear  of  being  djs- 
cbaiged,  a  better  understanding  would  be  arrived  at  and  a  more  just  and  eqait- 
able  system  could  be  adapted  and  put  into  practical  operation. 

As  I  onderstand  your  commission  has  been  created  by  Congresa  to  act  as  a 
mediator  between  tbe  industrial  workers  and  Congress,  and  as  IdesiTe  to  aid  yon 
in  your  laudable  uudertaldiig  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  in  mf  bnmble  way,  I 
wiU  refer  briefly  to  general  causes,  as  I  see  them,  which  prodnce  idleness  and  anf- 
fering  among  the  toDers  and  wealth  producers  of  the  naflon. 

It  should  De  understood  that  wage  earners  are  not  business  men ;  they  are 
camble  of  producing  wealth,  but  depend  upon  others  to  provide  ways  and  means. 
A  demand  for  their  labor  must  be  created  by  the  men  who  own  the  means  of  pro- 
dnction  and  have  possession  of  the  things  created  by  labor.  Notwithatanding  the 
majority  of  recruits  to  tbe  United  States  Army  were  drawn  from  the  army  of 
imemploved,  many  of  onr  citizens  are  m  destitute  circumstances  and  oan  not 
find  eroployment ;  they  can  not  sell  their  labor  at  any  price.  Such  a  condition  is 
deplorable;  it  causes  the  citizen  to  degenerate  and  become  a  beggar,  if  not  a 
cruninal ;  degrades  our  Glovemment,  and  weakens  onr  national  strength.  Indns- 
trial  panics  such  as  we  have  recently  passed  thioueh  not  only  cause  wage  earn- 
ers to  snfEer,  but  affect  those  who  have  possession  of  the  wealtn  created  by  labor ; 
tiiey  found  no  market  for  their  products  because  the  wealth  producers,  who 
dionld  be  the  greatest  consumers,  were  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  work  and 
to  earn  sufScient  wages  to  keep  their  consuming  capacities  anything  like  eqoal  to 
their  producing  capacities.  The  natural  result  was  commercial  stagnation  and 
indnstrial  pamc,  which  can  not  be  traced  to  any  natnral  cause.  The  cansee  were 
superficial — overproduction  by  some,  under-consumption  by  others,  and  blind. 
aemsh  greed  in  others,  who  imagined  that  instead  of  creating  wealth  to  be  nsed 
by  all,  it  rfiould  be  created  for  gain  for  a  small  per  cent  of  our  citizens. 

Tbe  change  of  conditions  demands  a  change  in  methods.  The  young  man  in 
tlie  East  who  has  been  crushed  to  the  wall  by  competition,  can  not  do  as  did 
the  yonn^  man  of  a  half  centuiy  ago — "  Go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country." 
Competition  is  as  keen  in  the  West  as  it  is  in  the  East ;  the  luid  that  was  public 
a  few  years  ago  is  occupied  by  settlements  and  cities  to-day ;  our  raUways  have 
been  constructed,  oar  cities  have  been  built ;  machines  that  enable  or"  ■— "-t™~'— 
to  produce  as  much  as  was  produced  ■     '         -  ■         ' 

and  are  now  in  practical  operation. 
era  of  labor  (labor  creates  all  wealth  and  pays  all  taxes)  is  increasing ;  the  weak' 
cet  members  of  society  are  found  among  the  wealth-producing  classes. 

I  ask  tbe  quesdons:  Will  our  national  representatives  protect  us  against  blind, 
heartless,  and  soulless  capitalism?  Will  they  be  statesmen,  protectors  of  equal 
rightaj  and  saviors  of  our  country  by  seeing  to  it  that  we  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  things  we  need  and  are  willing  to  work  for  in  a  country  we  have  helped  to 
develop?    Or  will  they  serve  the  class  that  wants  more  than  Uiey  have  any  usefor? 

In  my  judgment,  the  questions  your  honorable  commission  is  called  upon  to  help 
solve  are  complex.  It  is  hoped  your  time  and  energy  will  not  be  expended  In 
theorizing,  but  that  your  investigations  will  enable  you  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
for  you  have  conditions  to  deal  with  that  should  and  must  be  changed  in  order  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  people  and  to  prevent  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  from 
retrograding. 

Again  referring  to  the  men  I  represent  and  am  authorized  to  apeak  for,  I  will 
stat«  that  there  are  about  300,000  carmen  and  shopmen  emidoyed  by  the  railway 
transportation  companies,  whose  conditions  are  but  very  little,  if  anv,  better  than 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  men  employed  in  the  maint^ance  of  way  depart- 
ment. The  trackmen,  carmen,  and  shopmen,  and  their  families  are  far  greater  in 
number  than  the  entire  population  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Our  Qovemment  has 
expended  many  miUions  of  dollars  and  sacrifled  the  lives  of  many  of  our  citizens 
to  aid  the  Onbans  in  their  struggle  to  improve  ^eir  condition,  and  I  say  unhe«- 
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S.  (ByMr.  Kenmbdy.1  Do  the  other  brotherhoods  retx^nize  your  orRaaisation, 
are  70a  federated  with  them? — A.  We  have  no  alliaitce  witL  any  ouier  organ- 
ization composed  of  railway  employees  or  any  other  labor  organization  in  ^is 

conn  try, 

Q.  Do  the  men  in  yonr  organization  feel  that  they  are  neiclected.  by  the  other 
organiBationa  and  that  the  other  orranizationB  do  not  do  a&  thoy  should  in  the 
way  of  bettering  the  poorer  paid  labor  engt^^ed  in  transportation? — A,  I  have 
heard  members  of  our  organization  say  the  classes  of  railway  employees  that  are 
well  organized  and  are  able  to  command  living  wages  have  become  selfish  and  are 
mnpathetic;  bnt,  speaking  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  organization,  I 
I  say  that  the  members  of  other  organizatiooa  have  done  considerable  to 
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Sa  oar  people  to  organize  by  advising  them  and  explaining  to  them  bow 
^  d  benefit  themselves  by  entering  into  an  organiiatiou,  finding  out  what 

their  grievances  are,  what  they  are  entitled  to,  and  how  to  contend  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  la  it  the  wish  of  yonr  organization  to  be  allied  with 
those  railway  organizations?  Do  yon  desire  to  be  connected  with  them? — A.  I 
wrote  Mr.  Clark,  the  President  of  the  Federation  of  Bailway  Employees,  to  know 
if  an  application  from  our  organization  for  membership  in  the  federation  wonld 
be  acceptable.  He  replied,  saying  that  at  that  time  they  did  not  deeire  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  federation  eicept  to  men  emjjloyed  in  operating  trains. 

Q.  On  what  grotmd  did  he  take  that  position?  Does  ue  consider  yonr  class  of 
workmen  nnakilled? — A.  I  will  give  my  opinion.  I  believe  that  the  only  reason 
oar  organization  is  excluded  from  the  federation  is  becanse  it  is  yonng  and  has 
not  done  very  much  to  show  that  our  people  are  capable  of  self-government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedt.)  What  perccnt^e  of  employees  in  the  maintenance  of 
way  department  of  railroads  are  m  your  organization?— A.  We  have  about  6,000 
men  enrolled.  According  tfl  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
there  are  abont  180.000  men  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  departm^it. 
Our  organization  has  only  been  in  existence  seven  years,  and  we  have  not  had 
time  to  give  anything  hke  the  majority  of  onr  class  an  opportunity  to  become 
members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Is  the  ability  of  yonr  members  to  support  the  organization  very  limited? — 
A.  They  are  not  able  to  pav  very  much. 

Q.  Areyoupersonallyiniavorof  governmental  control  of  railroads? — A.  Under 
onr  present  partisan  political  system,  no. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  commissions  adjnsting  matters  and  brin^dng  about  better 
conditions.  Do  yon  meun  State  and  national  commissions? — A.  I  think  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  more  authority.  It  should  be 
authorized  to  determine  what  the  railway  companies  shall  charge.  I  think  their 
authority  should  be  extended  so  they  can  require  the  railroad  companies  to  charge 
S  cents  a  mile  if  it  is  necessary  to  accumulate  revenue  enough  to  pay  its  employees 
living  wages  and  the  stockholders  reasonable  dividends. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  railroad  pooling  bill  now  pending  in  Congress? — 
A.  I  understand  its  objects. 

Q.  Are  the  railroad  people  generally  in  favor  of  that  bill?— A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Would  such  a  law  tw  a  step  in  the  direction  of  governmental  control  of 
railroads? — A.  I  auggeated  in  my  paper  that  a  commission,  with  the  authority  to 
settle  disputes  between  companies  and  employees  and  determine  rates,  should  be 
provided  by  the  Government .  aa  the  railroad  companies  are  semipublic  institutions. 

Q.  Have  you  beneficial  societies  that  are  promoted  by  the  railroad  companies? — 
A.  WTiena  member  dies  we  paybis  beneficiary  $1,000;  if  he  is  partially  disabled, 
we  pay  him  $300;  if  lie  is  totally  disabled,  we  pay  him  $1,000.  We  collect  $1  a 
mont^  from  each  member  to  meet  these  demands. 

Q.  Do  the  railroad  companies  contribute  to  those  benefit*? — A.  No;  the  rail- 
road componies  have  never  eitondeil  any  favors  to  our  organization,  except  in  a 
few  instances  when  we  managed  to  get  committees  before  the  proper  officers  of 
the  roads,  and  pictured  onr  condition  in  aucfa  a  way  as  to  arouse  their  sympathy. 
In  that  way  we  secured  an  increase  of  a  few  dollars  a  month  for  each  man. 

Q.  I  see  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Trainmen's  Journal  that  they  think  the 
part  of  the  arbitration  law  which  forbids  the  companies  compelling  employees  to 
go  into  these  beneficial  associations  is  a  failure.  They  think  those  societies  pro- 
moted by  the  railroads  are  injurious  to  their  unions.  Have  you  any  such  dlfft- 
culty  as  that  in  your  organization? — A.  Some  of  oar  class  of  men  have  said  that 
they  would  like  to  become  members  of  the  association,  but  they  were  compelled 
to  carry  insurance  and  pay  tor  it  in  insurance  associations  gotten  up  by  the  com- 
pame8,'and  with  their  small  wages  they  could  not  afford  to  carry  insurance  in 
both  societies.  To  some  extent  they  are  injurious,  and  especially  to  the  benefi- 
ciary department  of  our  organization. 
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Q.  What  I  gathered  ftom  that  jonmal  is  this;  If  a  man  seeks  employment  on  a 
railroad  the  company  will  have  no  need  for  him  nnlesB  an  application  for  mem- 
bership in  its  beneflcial  society  accompanieB  his  application,  and  that  a  man  who 
is  already  an  employee  of  the  company  knows  that  if  he  does  not  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  beneflciw  society  he  is  not  in  the  line  of  promotion.  I  ehoold  like  to 
know  whether  such  a  state  of  affairs  affects  yonr  organization? — A.  Yon  mean  to 
ask  me  'n'hether  the  insurance  Bocieties  that  are  maintained  by  the  employees  and 
managed  by  the  company's  officials  aSect  our  organization  or  not.    Is  that  it? 

Q.  YeB.— A.  To  some  extent,  they  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Are  the  men  yon  represent  covered  by  life  insurance, 
or  sick,  or  accident  inaorance  that  is  compolsory,  and  of  which  t£e  railroad  com- 
panies are  the  chief  promotera?— A.  Some  of  them  are, 

Q.  Yon  know  of  snch  coses  in  existence  at  the  present  time? — A.  AH  of  the 
employees  on  the  Plant  System  are.  The  Plant  ^ratem  officials  require  their 
employees  to  contrihnte  to  the  company's  beneficial  department. 

Q.  Is  it  compolsory? — A.  Yes;  compnleory. 

u.  Is  the  em^oyment  contingent  npon  their  agreeing  to  it? — A.  When  a  man 
makes  application  for  employment,  if  he  does  not  also  make  apnlication  for  bene- 
fits at  the  same  time  bia  appBcatioQ  for  employment  will  more  than  likely  not  be 
noticed.  In  order  to  get  employment,  of  conrse  they  apply  for  insorance  in  the 
company's  beneficial  society. 

Mr.  E^NRDT.  The  Trainmen's  Jonmal  says  that  is  the  way  the  new  arbitra- 
tion law  is  evaded;  that  they  do  not  tell  a  man  they  do  not  want  him,  that  be 
can  not  be  in  their  employ  becauHe  ho  is  not  ft  member  of  that  beneficial  society, 
but  they  ascertain  whether  he  desires  to  become  a  member  of  it,  and  if  he  does 
not  they  have  no  employment  for  him. 

^.  (By  iix.  Farquhab.)  Yon  say  you  have  6,000  men  enrolled  in  your  organi- 
zation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  it  has  been  in  existence  seven  years? — A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  And  yon  made  the  statement  that  ISO.OOO  men  are  employed  in  the  mainte- 
nance-of-way  department  in  the  country? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  are  your  monthly  union  dues? — A,  Three  dollars  a  year — 35  cents  a 
month;  and  each  member  gets  with  his  membership  the  monthly  official  oi^an 
without  payiutc  anything  extra. 

Q.  Has  that  11  a  month  that  yon  have  for  yonr  benefit  association  covered  the 
death  losses  at  the  rate  of  81,000,  the  partial  injury  at  (QOO,  the  total  injury  at 
f]  ,000? — A.  We  have  paid  all  legitimate  claims  and  have  a  little  snrpluB  on  hand 
ont  of  the  money  collected  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  month  on  the  thousand. 

Q.  So  that  on  the  three  classes  of  benefits  your  assessment  of  |1  a  month  has 
been  sufficient,  with  your  organization  of  6,000  men,  to  promptly  pay  policies, 
as  they  are  called?— A.  At  a  cost  of  tl3  a  year  to  the  insured  memuers. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  knowledge  of  the  differences  of  cost  between  yonr  voluntary 
organization  of  |13  a  year  to  att^iu  these  benefit^s  and  the  regular  railroad  insur- 
ance? What  is  the  difference  of  cost?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question 
correctly,  but  in  some  instances  they  charm  a  little  more. 

Q.  How  mnch  more,  do  you  snppose? — A.  From  $3  to  $B  dollars  a  year  on  the 
thonsand. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  railroad  officials  made  any  objections  to  yonr  insoring 
yourselves  instead  of  taking  the  insurance  provided  by  the  raUroad  companies? — 
A.  The  tendency  has  been  to  discourage  men  who  might  have  become  members 
of  our  association,  and  encourage  them  to  accept  employment  and  also  insnrance 
against  disabil!^,  death,  etc.,  in  the  associations  managed  by  company  officials, 

Q.  Do  fcm  think  that  possibly  the  railroad  manners  favor  what  you  might  call 
railroad  msuxance  rather  than  the  brotherhood  insurance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Atq  the  men  in  your  organization  employed,  as  you  might  call  it,  locally: 
that  is,  are  they  people  who  live  in  villages  or  in  hamlets  by  the  line  of  road  and 
have  homes,  or  are  they  sometimes  merely  transient  boarders? — A.  A  large  per 
cent  of  the  laboring  class  in  the  maintenance-of-way  department  are  what  you 
might  term  transient. 

Q.  Is  there  any  change  In  the  class  of  men  employed  as  trackmen  during  lat« 
years?— A.  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  better  class  of  men  seek- 
mg  employment  in  the  track  department.  Mechanics  and  artisans  employed  in 
other  Imea  of  industry  have  been  turned  out  and  many  of  them  have  made  appU- 
cation  for  employment  on  the  track. 

Q.  Has  the  stress  of  circumstances  forced  skilled  artisans  to  take  the  work  if 
thej  can  get  it? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  lowest  price  is  47  cents  a  day?— A.  Forty-seven  and  ono4uU 
cents. 
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Q.  And  extends  to  $1.35?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  scale  of  wages  what  ia  the  character  of  their  m^ntenance  and  Ii^iIlg? 
Do  they  have  places  of  their  own  where  they  hire  rooms  bo  as  to  get  along  as 
cheap  aa  they  can? — A.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  families  and  the  companies  lur- 
nish  little  houses  for  them  to  live  in.    Thoy  are  usually  built  near  the  track. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  KYLE.)  Rent  free?— A.  Yes;  rent  free. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FAKgUHAB.)  That  is,  they  take  an  old  box  car  or  anything  else  that 
gives  shelter,  so  aa  to  have  a  home  of  some  kind? — A.  House  them  in  different  ways. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  On  the  Union  Pacific  road  I  noticed  they  employed 
Chmamen  to  a  great  extent;  the  company  furnished  a  section  house,  in  which  the 
Chinamen  livedand  boarded  themselves — furnished  their  own  bedding  and  boaEbt 
rice,  and  so  on.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  customary  to-day? — A.  A  few 
sections  to-day  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  kept  npby  Chinamen  and  tne  companies 
famish  hottsea  or  box  cars  for  them  to  hvem,  The  foremen  are  Americans,  speak 
the  English  langnage,  and  they  have  interpreters.  They  tell  the  interpreters 
what  to  have  done  and  they  instruct  the  Chinamen  in  their  own  tongue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabisuhah,)  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  of  those  men  are? — A. 
On  the  Union  Pacific,  I  believe,  they  pay  the  Chinamen  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day, 
and  the  Americans  are  paid  a  little  more— $1.25. 

3.  What  is  the  length  of  service  of  the  oldest  trackman  you  have  worked  with 
have  known;  that  ia, in connectionwithone  road? — A.  Ihaveknownmen  who 
have  stayed  on  one  section  of  track  for  forty  years. 

Q.  Youusedtheword"tranHient"before.— A.  I  was  then  referring  to  laborers. 
I  never  knew  alaborer  to  remain  on  oneeection  more  thanfifteen  or  twenty  years, 

Q.  Are  not  those  transients  generally  aliens? — A.  Through  the  Middle  States 
they  are  very  nearly  all  Americans;  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  New  England 
States  thev  have  a  great  many  aliens^Chinamen  and  Italians — and  throngn  the 
South,  including  all  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  Kiddie  Stetes  from  Colorado 
back  this  way,  very  nearly  all  are  Americana. 

Q.  How  strong  is  yonr  organization  in  the  Booth?- A.  The  bulk  of  oar  mem- 
bership is  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

Q.  Are  colored  men  admitted?— A.  Colored  men  are  not  admitted. 

Q.  Among  the  trackmen  of  the  South  and  West  is  there  quit«  a  percent^^  of 
colored  men  in  the  service? — A.  In  the  Southern  States  the  majority  of  the  labor- 
ers are  colored. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  wages  they  are  paid? — A.  The  wages  are  smaller 
in  the  Southern  States  than  anywhere  else.  Some  roads  pay  as  little  as  4Ti  cents 
a  day. 

Q.  Where  in  the  United  States  are  the  most  foreigners  employed  on  track 
work?— A,  On  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  You  still  believe  that  BO  per  cent  are  American  citizens?— A.  Yes;  I  think 
90  per  cent  are  Americans, 

Q.  Of  your  organization? — A.  Sofar  as  our  organization  is  concerned,  they  are 
all  Americans.  I  beheve  W)  per  cent,  including  all  classes  employed  in  the 
maintenance-of-way  department,  are  American  citizens. 

Q.  ^By  Mr,  A.  L.  HAftEB. )  Do  yon  mean  they  are  American  bom  or  natural- 
ized American8?^A,  Some  of  them  come  from  other  countries,  of  course,  and 
then  become  naturalized. 

(i.  Have  you  ever  come  across,  in  your  investigations,  anything  bearing  on  the 
alien  contract-labor  question  or  the  X)adrone  system?— A.  No,  I  have  never  come 
in  contact  with  cont*act  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  strikes? — A.  We  have  never  had  a  strike. 

Q.  Is  it  because  your  men  are  contented  with  wages  and  hours?  Is  that  the 
reason  yon  avoid  strikes,  or  do  you  not  feel  strong  enough  to  be  aggressive? — A. 
I  believe  if  we  can  get  our  people  organized  and  teach  them  what  toeir  rights  are 
and  how  to  contend  for  them  in  the  proper  way,  we  can  accomplish  more  for 
them  than  can  be  accomplished  by  engaging  in  strikes  and  causing  the  officials  to 
become  antagonistic  to  the  puriMses  and  aims  of  our  organization. 

^.  How  about  your  hours;  are  there  any  set  number  of  hours  that  your 
mamtenance-of-way  department  men  are  required  to  work? — A.  On  some  lines 
they  work  them  ten  and  eleven  hours  a  day  and  on  others  from  daylight  until 
darlr.  In  fact  during  the  time  I  was  running  a  section  I  received  instmctions  to 
the  effect  that  I  should  be  at  the  place  where  I  was  to  work  during  the  day  by  the 
time  I  coald  see  how  to  work,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  I  could  see  how  to 
perform  work. 

Q.  Was  there  any  payment  for  overtime? — A.  The  laborers  are  paid  for  over- 
time if  they  work  nights  or  Sundays;  but  the  cIms  known  as  foremen  do  not 
receive  any  extra  pay  on  any  road  that  I  know  anything  about,  even  if  they 
work  every  Sunday  during  the  month  and  a  dozen  nights. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohfobd.)  Are  th©  foremen  eli^ble  to  memberBhip  in  yonr 
orgamxfttion? — A.  Our  orgaiuzation  is  comxKmed  principallr  of  foremen;  In  fact, 
— "■■  ' 6  wlio  did  not  fill  the  position  of  foreman  was  admitted 


nntil  two  years  ago  no  one  who  did  not  fill  the  positioi 
to  membership. 

Q.  (^Mr.FABguaAB.)  Do  yon  know  anyway  to  shorten  the  hours  of  the  track- 
men?—A.  Pnt  on  more  men  and  work  them  fewer  honra.  ToiUnstrate:  Tenmen 
wOI  do  ae  mnch  work  in  eight  hoars  as  eight  men  will  do  in  ten  hours.  During 
summer  when  the  days  are  long  and  the  men  work  fourteen  honrs.  if  the  time 
they  are  required  to  work  is  cut  down  to  eight  hours,  yon  see  it  would  famish 
employment  for  more  than  half  as  many  more  men. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  your  labor  on  the  maintenance  of  the  track,  the  eeneral 
labor,  is  anymore  exhanstive  than  farm  work? — A.  Much  more;  much  harder; 
yes.  The  handling  of  materials,  cross-ties  and  heavy  steel  rails,  with  a  few  men; 
lifting  heavy  cars,  all  mtUce  it  much  harder  than  work  performed  by  the  agricnl- 
tural  worker, 

Q.  (By Chairman Ktix.)  Haveyoueyerworkedonafann?— A.  Ibaveworked 
botn  on  a  farm  and  on  the  track;  yes,  I  was  raised  on  a  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  What  proposition  do  yon  make  in  the  matter  of  either 
ehortening  the  time  or  advancing  the  pay  of  this  laboring  class  that  is  working 
for  4Tt  cents  up  to  $1.25? — A.  I  should  say  if  you  reduce  the  honrs  you  require 
those  men  to  work  and  give  them  a  little  more  time  for  intellectual  development, 
and  pay  them  a  little  more  wages  so  they  can  supply  themselves  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  books,  and  other  things  necessary  to  mtellectaal  development,  they 
will  become  better  citizene. 

Q.  Are  there  many  who  are  anxious  to  take  the  places  on  the  roads  at  47  i  cents 
a  day? — A.  1  know  of  locomotive  engineers,  who  nave  been  receiving  from  $5  to 
98  a  day,  who  have  accepted  positions  on  the  track  for  31.25  a  day.  I  do  not  know 
of  men  who  received  very  good  wages  going  into  the  localities  where  the  wages 
are  80  small  and  seeking  those  positions.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  road 
that  pays  aa  low  as  47^  cents  a  day;  that  is  the  C.  F.  and  Y.  V.  Division  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  It  is  a  road  that  runs  through  North  Carolina,  and  the  other 
roads  that  run  through  that  section  pay  from  60  to  00  cents. 

Q.  Are  there  not  enough  of  the  unemployed  near  yonr  roads  who  would  fill  the 

Elacee,  if  you  came  into  any  struggle  with  the  railroads,  in  order  to  shorten  your 
ours  or  advance  your  wages?  Are  there  enough  of  the  unemployed  to  defeat 
yonr  purpose? — A.  Without  the  aid  of  public  sentiment  their  places  would  be 
lUled. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  also  think  a  strong  organization  of  other  elements — the  five 
brotherhoods — have  in  a  measure  helped  you? — A.  I  believe  that  were  it  not  for 
the  influence  of  organized  labor  in  the  Unitod  States,  the  workingman  would  not 
receive  more  than  50  cents  a  day  in  any  place  in  the  United  States.  My  opinion 
is  tmsed  on  the  wages  paid  to  men  in  countries  where  they  have  no  labor  organi- 
zalions,  such  as  Russia,  China,  Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  and  others. 

Q.  If  you  made  an  appeal  to  the  managers  of  the  railroads  for  an  increase  of 
wages  or  the  shorteninft  ot  your  hours,  would  you  be  met  with  the  general 
answer  that  has  been  given  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  tliat  the  managers  can 
find  plenty  of  men  to  fill  these  places  at  the  rates  they  are  giving?— A.  I  have 
met  managers  who  said  to  me,  "We  can  get  plenty  of  men  to  take  the  places  if 
you  people  are  dissatisfied."  In  turn  I  asked  them  if  they  did  not  think  there 
was  a  principle  of  right  involved  in  the  wage  question,  and  have  always  been 
successful  in  securing  some  concession  for  the  men  I  represented. 

Q.  As  a  leader  in  your  organization,  knowing  the  men  you  have  to  deal  with, 
knowing  the  roads  that  give  the  emplo^ent,  what  importance  doyou  attach  to 
public  opinion  and  your  organization  in  secnring  a  remedy? — A.  Without  them 
we  could  not  expect  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  conditions. 

Q.  Have  you  nad,  of  late  years,  any  raise  of  wages  on  any  of  the  roads — on 
your  brotherhood  Imes?— A.  We  have  secured  an  increase  of  wages  on  eight  or 
nine  different  syst«nis  and  reduced  hours  on  two  or  three. 

<j.  Were  those  roads  in  the  hands  of  receiverships  or  were  they  in  the  hands  of 
the  owners? — A.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  some  were  not. 

Q.  Do  railroad  hands  fare  better  in  many  ways  nnder  a  receiver  than  under 
the  corporationH  proper? — A.  -The  receiver  seems  to  be  more  liberal  in  the  expend- 
iture of  monejjs,  allows  a  greater  number  of  men  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  and  fumishea  more  material  to  work  with  than  companies  that  are  run 
independently  by  their  own  agente. 

Q.  And  would  that  lead  yon  into  the  argument  that  governmental  control 
would  be  better  still  than  the  receivership?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  advocate 
that  the  CJovemment  own  the  railroads  as  Government  property  at  the  preeeol 
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fjme  under  oar  present  Bfst^n.  I  do  think  the  Qovornment  should  sajr  how  these 
oiterpriBea  ehonld  be  managed;  that  the  men  who  manage  these  roads  shoiild  not 
be  allowed  to  discriminate  against  Bhi])pen  or  passengerB;  that  they  shonld  not  be 
allowed  to  give  away  free  transportation  to  buy  the  good  will  of  men  of  political 
influence,  and  they  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  be  governed  exclnaively  bv  the  organ- 
ized bodiesindistnbntingwageB.  TakeaclasBof  men  that  is  fairly  well  organized; 
they  are  like  a  trnst;  they  come  very  near  dictating  their  own  terms.  Then  take 
the  other  classes  that  are  more  illiterate,  composed  of  the  weaker  members  of 
society,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  organize;  they  are  simply  at  the  mercy  of 
the  stronger  members  of  society,  and  the  company  will  raise  the  wages  of  the 
man  who  is  already  weU  paid,  and  take  't  away  from  the  poor  fellow  who  can  not 
help  himself  and  who  is  working  for  starvation  wages  to  begin  with. 

Q.  That  may  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  strongest  organized  tinion  or  brotJierhoods 
of  the  conntry  would  always  get  the  best  wages. — A.  There  is  no  qnmtion  in  my 
mind  that  they  will. 

Q.  Is  the  desire  of  your  organization  to  make  it  thirty  times  as  strong  as  it  is 
How? — A.  The  object  of  our  organization  is  to  make  better  men,  better  citizens, 
and  better  conditions  for  the  class  of  nien  the  organization  was  established  for. 

".  What  is  the  success  of  your  o^anization  in  seven  years;  are  yon  advandng 


and  increasing  in  membership  and  miancial  strength?— A.  Personally  I  am  prond 
of  the  record  we  have  made  during  the  past  seven  years.  We  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  alleviate  suffering  and  toward  encouraging  our  people  to  make  an  effort 
to  help  themselves 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Kyle.)  Do  the  railroads  encourage  your  organization,  or  do  they 
look  upon  it  with  disfavor?— A.  The  railroads  are  very  diplomatic,  or  the  men 
that  manipulate  the  affairs  of  the  companies  are.  They  fear  force.  They  don't 
antagonize  a  strong  organization,  and  tney  do  not  like  to  be  placed  on  record  as 
antagonizing  a  weak  organization.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  permit  the  little 
fellows  to  do  it  for  them.  For  instance,  the  first  class  of  men  referred  to  in  my 
laper  are  known  as  road  masters.  A  few  of  them  are  members  of  our  associa- 
tion, bat  they  have  an  independent  association  of  their  own  and  meet  annoalty. 
A  letter  was  presented  and  read  at  one  of  their  conventions,  outlining  the  pur^ 
poses  for  which  our  organization  had  been  established,  and  requesting  them  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  conditions  in  a  legitimate  way; 
and  one  of  them  maintained  that  if  they  encouraged  our  class  of  men  to  organize, 
after  a  while,  if  one  of  them  should  want  to  discharge  one  of  us,  the  organization 
would  question  their  right  to  do  so,  and  bring  abont  an  investigation;  in  other 
words,  the  organization  could  dictate  to  them  whether  they  could  discharge  a 

Q.  When  you  hare  wrongs  to  redress,  do  yon  go  to  the  road  masters  themselves 
or  to  the  superintendents  of  the  road,  or  where? — A.  Well,  in  an  unorganized  state, 
the  road  master  is  considered  the  head  of  the  department.  General  managers 
have  said  on  the  witness  stand.  Until  the  majority  of  a  class  become  members  of 
an  organization  they  wUl  not  recognize  the  organization;  that  they  would  leave 
such  things  as  adjusting  grievances  to  the  heads  of  departments.  As  we  are  in 
an  unorganized  state,  you  might  say  the  road  master  discharges  the  men  under 
Us  jurisdiction  at  will. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  blacklist  members  of  your  organization,  as  is  sometimes 
done  in  the  case  of  men  called  trainmen? — A.  All  classes  of  railroad  employees 
are  subject  to  the  black  list.  A  majority  of  railways  have  an  understanding, 
and  they  have  rules.  To  illustrate:  If  you  have  charge  of  a  division  of  road,  and 
tiiey  dismiss  you  for  cause  or  without  a  cause,  if  you  go  to  another  road  in  search 
of  employment,  they  will  ask  you  where  you  worked  lost;  did  you  get  a  clearance 
from  thatcom[Wny?  Unless  you  can  produce  a  letter  from  your  immediate  supe- 
rior on  the  line  you  have  been  working  for,  showing  where  you  have  been,  what 
you  have  been  doing,  and  that  you  have  made  a  good  record,  the  man  that  yon 
make  application  to  for  employment  would  simply  say,  "  I  do  not  need  any  more 

Q.  Does  that  refer  totheChinaman,  the  Hungarian,  the  Pole,  or  whoever  comes 
along  that  wants  a  job? — A.  That  does  not  go  Wow  the  foremen  in  the  roadway 
departmient. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. ]  Is  that  letter  written  in  sAch  form  that  it  is  sometimes 
taken  to  be  a  notice  of  blacklist?— A.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Utey  have  certain 
private  marks  by  which  they  understand  whether  the  letter  means  what  it  says 
or  whether  it  means  the  opposite. 

"L  (By  Mr.  Kyle.)  What  are  the  chances  for  promotion  in  your  line  of  work? — 
^  B  chances  to  be  promoted  to  a  foreman,  if  a  man  is  reasonably  intelligent 
ana  energetic,  are  fairly  good;  but  the  chances  to  go  higher  than  the  position  of 
foreman  are  not  very  good. 
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Q.  Are  the  higher  poritiona  (.'boseii  from  yoor  ranhs? — A.  On  Eome  lines  tbe^ 
are  and  on  some  they  are  not.  A  great  manif  of  oar  road  maatera  are  civil  engi- 
neers, men  who  never  worked  on  a  track  a  day  in  their  lives,  and  do  not  even  know 
how  to  handle  the  tools  need  to  keep  the  track  in  proper  condition. 

Q.  Yonr  observation  is  that  railway  companies  desire  to  pnt  that  system  in 
ojNnratlon? — A.  The  tendency  is  to  have  all  the  podtiODa  that  pay  well  filled  hy 
ttaa  engmeer  class  and  not  tbe  working  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqubar.)  Do  yon  mean  what  might  be  called  the  edncated 
c1ase?^A.  The  edncated  class. 

Q.  (By  Cllhairman  Eyle.  )  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  companies  to  promote  brake- 
men  to  tne  positions  of  condnctors?— A.  I  am  speaking  only  of  maintenance-of- 
way  department  employees. 

^,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  your  organization  petitioned  Congress  and  State 
legislatardB  for  the  passage  of  anti-scarring  bills?— A.  I  helieve  f  have  written  a 
few  personal  letters  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Q.  Asking  lor  the  passage  of  such  bills?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  (By  Chairman  KYLE.)  Against  ticket  scalping? — A.  Asking  them  to  pass 
Iwislation  in  opposition  to  the  scalping  system. 

y.  Is  not  that  m  favor  of  the  present  an ti- scalping  bill  that  is  before  Congress? — 
A.  I  have  not  read  the  present  Dill  before  (Congress. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Kbknedt.)  Have  yon  said  in  yonr  statement  that  you  could  always 

Kt  cheaper  transportation  by  going  to  the  scalpers  than  you  could  bypnrchasing 
>m  the  railroads' regular  agent8?—A.  If  I  am  going  a  considerable  distance  such 
is  always  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Can  yon  do  this  and  maintain  your  honesty  and 
integrity  in  every  instance? — A.  I  have  even  gone  to  the  company's  reenlar  agent 
and  asked  him,  "  What  is  your  rate  to  a  certain  point? "  and  he  would  state  the 
rate.  Then,  npon  stepping  across  the  street  and  asking  a  scalper,  "  Can  yon  save 
me  anytMng  on  a  ticket?  "  stating  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  go  to,  I  do  not 
remember  that  at  any  time  I  foiled  to  get  a  ticket  for  from  |1  to  (5  cheaper  than  I 
coold  have  bought  it  from  the  company's  regular  ^ent. 

Q.  A  legitimate  ticket? — A.  No  name  on  it.  In  some  instances  the  broker 
stepped  over  to  the  office  and  bongbt  the  tickets  from  the  company's  regular 
agent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kkhnkdv,)  The  same  office?— A.  The  same  office  I  had  asked  for 
rates. 

(^.  Yon  say  yon  have  petitioned  Congress  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  that? — A.  Ihave 
written  to  members  of  Congress  personally  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  have  also 
spoken  to  them  about  it  when  I  have  met  theni  at  different  places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  the  paper  you  have  read  you  state,!  believe,  that 
there  were  I80,000trackmenemployedin  the  United  States.  By  the  word  "track- 
men" do  yon  mean  section  men  or  aectioB  foremen? — A.  I  mean  all  classes 
employed  m  the  maintenance  of  way  department. 

Q.  Including  foremen? — A.  Inclnoing  roadmasters,  foremen,  and  laborers  that 
work  on  track,  bridges,  etc. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  now,  yoa  stated,  I  believe,  that  there  were  200,000  men 
employed  in  tne  car  and  shop  works?- A,  Yes. 

Q.  That  Is  380.000.  In  one  of  yonr  statements  yon  say  that  90  x>er  cent  of  those 
men  are  Americans;  tbat  means  HO  per  cent  of  the  whole,  sbo^i  and  track  men?— 
A.  In  my  Judgment  90  per  cent  of  tne  whole  are  American  citizens. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  transient  employees  in  your  paper  do  yon  refer  to  all  of  them 
—shop men, trackmen, etc., as  transient  employees,— A.  Largely  so,  in  all  three 
of  these  departments:  bnt  all  of  those  transient  men  are  not  foreigners  or  aliens; 
many  of  tnem  are  Americans.  They  work  during  tbe  summer  months  in  one 
locafity  and  then  roam  looking  for  work  dnring  the  winter  months,  and  -wherever 
they  happen  to  be  located  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  they  drift  buck  on  the  track. 

Q.  Is  the  fact  that  they  have  become  transients  due.  not  to  any  fault  of  their 
own  or  to  their  own  restlessness,  but  to  the  tact  that  their  employment  gives  out 
atcertainsessonsot  tbeyear?— A.  That  Isnght. 

Q.  Innderatr--*  •'-•  ■"- ■" ■  ti-i.;i....  i- 

ferent  States  bj.    .„.      .  .    .  ^ .._ _  _.__^ .    _ 

like  to  have  your  views  in  that  connection.— A.  The  fellow-servants  laws  ii 

States  are  very  unjust  to  the  railway  employees.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  some  tbiee  or  tour  years  ago  a  track  walker  was  going  over  tbe  track 
carrying  his  tools,  looking  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right  and  in  proper  con- 
dition so  that  life  and  commerce  conld  passoverthoseraileaately.  The  company 
wanted  to  deliver  a  message  to  this  track  walker.  They  gave  it  to  a  locomotive 
fireman,  who  wrapped  the  message  around  a  lump  of  coal,  and  in  passing  this 
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trackwalker  on  an  engine,  tbrew  it  off.BtrikinKhiminthe  face  and  knocking  one 

eye  out,  and  he  'waa  not  able  to  recover  a  cent  for  damagee. 

Q.  Do  the  liability  laws  vary  very  mnch  in  the  different  States  in  the  cases  of 
men  losing  their  livee  in  the  employ  of  the  company  and  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty? — A.  Very  much,  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haiuus.)  What  State  has  the  beat  and  most  liberal  laws 
toward  the  employee  or  the  fellow-servant?— A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  I  Could  you  tell  ns  what  State  has  snch  laws  as  might 
be  called  the  worst  laws,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  workingman? — A.  I  would 
not  care  to  answer  that  question  without  referring  to  records  concerning  those 
matters. 

Q.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  yon  represent  being  American  citizens,  yonare 
not  hampered  verj[  much  in  yonr  bueiness  by  reaxon  of  foreign  immigrants? — A. 
Except  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  class  of  laborers  are  the  graders  and  conatmc- 
tion  laborers?  ,Dotbey  affiliate  with  yon? — A.  Under  onr  laws  they  would  not  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  our  organization.  The  men  who  do  the  grading  and 
COnetmctinK  are  made  up  of  all  clasBes,  from  all  coontries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eatchfohd.)  What  are  the  relations  between  the  roadmasters  and 
section  foremen  to  the  men  who  perform  the  labor?— A.  The  relations  existing 
between  the  roadmast^rs  and  the  foremen  are  very  harmouions.  The  foremen 
are  very  much  oppressed  on  account  of  having  but  a  few  men  to  perform  a  great 
amount  of  work,  and  by  being  stinted  withmaterial,etc.,bntordmari]y  they  feel 
that  the  roadmaster  is  doing  all  he  can  for  them,  and  the  reason  why  he  is  not 
auppUed  with  more  men  and  material  to  carry  on  his  work  is  beyond  the  road- 
ma^r.  The  feelings  of  sympathy  toward  the  poor  fellow  that  worts  with  his 
tamping  bar  and  pick  and  shovel  has  not  been  snch  as  I  would  like  it  to  be. 

Q.  Has  not  been  as  strong  on  the  part  of  the  forenien? — A.  Neither  upon  the 
part  of  the  roadmaster  or  foreman  as  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  working  on  the  section  obliged  to  work  during  bad 
weather,  during  heavy  rain  storms,  etc? — A.  When  they  receive  orders  from  the 
foreman  to  do  work  that  should  be  done  on  the  section,  it  is  like  receiving  orders 
from  a  military  officer,  with  this  exception:  they  can  either  do  what  tney  are 
inatmcted  to  do  or  leave.  Our  objecte  are  to  create  better  conditions  in  our 
department  and  to  induce  a  better  element  to  come  into  our  ranks  so  that  we  can 
have  this  class  of  work  done  with  a  more  intelligent  class  of  men;  in  fact,  a  first- 
class  trackman  must  l)e  a  skilled  workman. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  KvLE.)  The  ordinary  trackman? — A.  An  ordinary  trackman, 
to  be  considered  first-class,  must  be  a  skilled  workman.  It  will  take  him  four  or 
five  years  to  be  a  firstHjlass  trackman. 

Q.  lunderetoodyontosay,  a  minute  ago.  that  many  of  these  men  were  unskilled 
workmen. — A,  They  are  not  first-class.  They  are  what  you  might  term  make- 
shifts. The  foreman  often  has  a  gang  of  men  and  not  one  of  them  knows  how  to 
drive  a  spike.  He  has  totakehis  nammcr  and  gauge  and  drive  the  spike  himself. 
He  has  to  get  down  and  show  them  how  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fah^dhar.  )  Are  not  your  section  bonses  coming  nearer  the  work- 
ingman than  they  have  been  before,  through  your  organization? — A.  A  better 
feeling  between  the  men  is  being  cultivated  all  round  where  the  influence  of  the 
organization  has  been  extended, 

Q.  Do  you  1 
organization?- 
good  results. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  economical  management  of  railroad  beds,  and  the 
whole  equipment,  the  necessary  needs  of  the  beds  come  from  the  men  who  are 
working  Delow — the  laborer — then  to  the  section  boss,  then  to  the  roadmaster,  and 
then  into  the  civil  engineers'  department,  and  that  there  is  a  unifying  of  all  these 
interests  on  the  road,  and  is  it  not  becoming  more  so  through  orgamzation?— A. 
It  seema  to  be  having  a  good  effect. 

Q.  Is  that  the  measnre  you  would  desire  to  carry  out  through  the  organization 
Its^f? — A.  Yes;  we  desire  to  cultivate  harmonious  relations  oetween  all  classes 
in  our  department. 

Q.  Does  it  come  from  a  realization  that  the  interests  of  the  men  are  the  inter- 
ests of  the  road  and  the  Interests  of  the  rood  are  the  interests  of  the  men? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  it  yon  do  not  find  greater  strength  on  the  northern  roads?— A.  There 
has  not  been  any  effert  on  our  part  to  extend  the  work  of  organization  through 
that  country.  Our  organization  has  not  been  in  existence  long.  The  organiza- 
tion not  being  in  existence  but  a  few  years,  we  had  all  we  could  do  at  home. 

<j.  Have  you  any  "organizers  "  at  all?— A.  We  have  four. 
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Q.  What  districta  of  the  coontry  do  thev  cover?  A.  One  of  them  is  in  Arkiin- 
BOB,  two  of  them  are  in  north  Carolina,  and  one  of  them  ia  in  Florida  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  organization  of  what  yon  might  call  the  laboring  part  of 
tiie  road — the  track  part  of  the  road-— in  the  North  before  you  came  up? — A. 
^«y  have  had  local  organizatioas,  bat  they  never  accomplished  anything. 

(j.  (By  Chairman  K VLB. )  Do  you  think  that  railroad  companiea  generally  could 
afford  to  pay  greater  wages  than  they  are  paying  for  this  class  of  work?  Ia  that 
the  opinion  or  jonr  organization  as  a  body?— A.  I  maintain  that  IF  the  money 
that  railroad  companies  seem  to  think  they  have  to  expend  in  competing  with 
other  lines  was  saved,  and  the  free  transportation  they  give  away  was  sold  for 
money,  their  incomes  would  be  increased  bo  that  they  wonld  be  able  to  pay  Uv- 
tng  wages  to  all  classes  of  their  employees. 

Q.  Yon  thinkitiBbadmana^ement,then,onthepart  of  the  companies,  of  their 
own  bnnness  aSaire?— A.  I  thmk  it  is  bad  management  on  the  piot  of  the  com- 

S.nieB  if  tbeir  receipts  do  not  enable  them  to  treat  all  their  employees  as  well  as 
ey  treat  some  of  them.    They  can  increase  their  income  by  doing  away  with  this 


Q.  Yoa  think  the  giving  away  of  transportation,  giving  rebates  in  freight  rates, 
etc.,  is  one  cause? — A.  In  other  words,  I  think  something  ahonld  be  done  to  pro- 
tect railroad  companies  against  themselvea. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  think  abont  the  salaries  paid  to  the  hi^h  officials  of  railroads? 
Do  yon  think  they  pay  too  much  for  the  salaries  of  presidents,  managers,  attor- 
neys, etc.,  and  too  ntfle  to  others? — A.  I  maintain  that  the  money  paid  out  for 
services  by  the  laUroad  companies  is  not  equitably  distribnted;  some  of  them  are 
paid  more  than  they  need  and  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  and  others  are  com- 
pelled to  work  for  a  great  deal  less  than  a  man  can  work  tor  and  maintain  himself 
In  a  manner  becoming  an  American  citizen. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  railways  in  issning  y-  atered  stock,  etc. ,  compel  them- 
eelves  to  cut  the  rates  of  these  workingmen?— A.  I  think  every  drop  of  water  that 
has  beun  ponred  into  railroad  stocks  should  be  squeezed  out. 

Q.  You  think  there  ia  revenne  enough,  then,  derived  from  freight  and  pas- 
senger trafHc  throughout  the  United  Stales,  to  pay  ^ood  living  wages  to  everv 
workingman  on  the  railroads?— A.  If  the  raHroadbasiness  was  prope^  managed. 

Q.  If  they  were  paying  interest  on  Intimate  bonds  and  stocks? — A.  Therewould 
he  plenty  of  money  to  pay  living  wages  to  all  men  engaged  in  operating  rends, 
and  to  pay  the  stockholders  reasonable  dividends  on  their  investments,  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  A.  L.  Harris)  Under  the  benefit  insurance,  which  you  say  com- 
panies r(nnire  employees  to  take  in  an  indirect  way,  ia  the  fact  of  insurance  having 
been  paid  or  dne  ever  plead  at  law  by  the  company  in  defense  when  an  injury  ia 
sustained? — A,  In  some  inatancea,  they  make  tne  employee  acce;ftiiig  a  ^Ktsition 
agree  that  money  paid  in  that  way  shall  indemnify  the  companies  or  shall  pro- 
tect the  companies  from  loss  on  acconnt  of  personal  injury,  eb;. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  A.  L.Harris.}  Is  it  acontract  not  to  bring  suitagainst  the  company 
in  case  of  injnry? — A.  Yes;  and  when  an  employee  is  injured  or  killed  and  leaves 
a  widow,  if  the  company  has  two  or  three  thousand  duilar^  that  belongs  to  her 
according  to  right  of^contract  and  for  which  her  husband  has  paid,  she  feela  that 
she  should  dealmore  leniently  with  the  company,  and  it  assists  them  in  making 
compromises  and  settling  claims  for  death  or  disability  for  less  than  they  would 
under  other  circumstances.  There  is  no  doubt  in  mv  mind  that  therie  schemes 
are  of  great  advantage  to  the  raUroad  companies;  they  assist  them  in  keeping 
th^ii  employees  unorganized.  The  Plant  System,  for  instance,  has  a  man  for 
general  superintendent  by  the  name  of  Denham,  who  organized  an  insurance 
scheme  for  the  company.  The  locomotive  engineers  were  induced  by  him  to 
withdraw  from  their  own  organization  and  to  take  policies  with  the  company, 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  no  organization  can  do  anything  with  any  class  of 
employees  on  the  road.  One  of  our  organizers  reports  that  he  can  not  obtain 
members  on  the  system  on  acconnt  of  tne  men  being  compelled  to  insure  with 
the  company. 

Q.  Is  it  a  selfish  motive  the  railroads  have  in  view  when  they  compel  the 
employee  to  insure?  Is  it  for  their  own  protection?— A.  Men  who  are  well  paid 
in  uie  different  departments  can  simply  request  a  man  working  for  them  to  do  a 
thing  and  he  does  it.  Yon  know,  if  yon  have  had  any  experience  with  men  work- 
ing under  you,  that  a  request  from  an  employer  to  an  employee  is  almost  equal 
to  a  demand.  In  that  way  they  succeed  in  weakening  the  organizations,  and  at 
the  BUoe  time  reduce  the  companiee'  liabilities. 
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Washinoton,  D,  C,  March!,  JS99. 
TE8TIX0VY  OF  PROF.  E.  E.  JOHHSON, 
0/  the  University  of  PervMylvania. 

The  comtnisnon  met  at  11.30  a.  m.,  March  3,  1690;  Vice-Cbainnau  Phillipa 
presided,  nnA  introducing  Mr.  E.  fi.  Johnson,  said  he  was  a  professor  of  transpor- 
tation and  commerce  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Pliillips  very  kindly  sent  me  a  request  to  come  over  to  meet 
the  members  of  the  commission  this  morning,  and  I  came  over  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  I  would  be  interrogated  rather  than  give  any  formal  discussion.  I  am 
not  a  technical  man  nor  a  practical  transportation  man,  and  probably  my  evi- 
dence will  not  be  so  nseful  to  the  commission  as  that  of  men  of  moi'e  practical 
training.  My  work  daring  the  last  seven  years  has  compelled  uie  to  acquaint 
myself  with  transportation  literature.  I  have  made  two  investigations  for  the 
department  of  labor.  .>ne  on  raiLway  relief  departments  and  one  on  the  relief  and 
insurance  features  of  Die  brotherhoods,  the  latter  being  concerned  with  the 
brotherhoods  as  a  whole,  although  emphasis  was  laid  upon  their  relief  features. 

These  studies  have  given  me  some  insight  into  the  railway  organizations  and 
their  beneficial  features.  I  have  also  followed  during  the  last  lew  years  the  work 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  notice  that  a  good  part  of  your  out- 
line deals  with  the  work  of  State  regulation.  I  may  sav  that  I  have  tahen  some 
interest  in  the  studies  which  others  are  conductinz  on  tne  subject  of  railway  tax- 
ation, and  perhaps  the  taxation  of  railways  is  a  subject  concerning  which  I  have 
at  least  general  infonnation.  Some  years  ago  I  prepared  a  monograph  on  inland 
waterways,  which  was  published  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  and  at  that  time  I  got  some  knowledge  of  water  transportation. 
I  say  these  things  to  you  simply  to  indicate  where  the  lines  of  my  study  nave  run, 
in  order  that  you  may  interrogate  me  to  better  advantage. 

Now  as  regards  your  outline,  my  first  observation  is  tnat  it  is  very  comprehen- 
sive. I  see  tte  commission  has  in  reality  proposed  to  prepare  a  treatise  covering 
the  whole  subject  of  transportation  in  afl  its  various  phases.  I  trust  the  commis- 
sion will  be  able  to  carry  out  its  plan.  If  it  does  I  think  it  will  result  in  the  pub- 
lication of  one  or  more  volumes  that  will  be  of  use,  not  only  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  and  to  Congress,  but  also  to  every  other  student  of  the  subject.  The 
first  part  of  your  i-eport  deals  with  railway  labor.  1  will  say  I  think  that  the  sub- 
ject of  railway  labor  in  this  country  needs  to  be  investigated,  audit  occurs  tome 
that  the  United  States  department  of  labor  ought  to  authorize  some  such  a  study 
of  American  railway  labor  as  it  has  authorized  and  published  on  railway  labor  in 
Euroiie.  I  dare  say  all  the  members  of  the  commission  know  that  the  Bulletin 
of  the  department  of  labor  for  January,  18U0,  contains  a  monograph  of  some 
80,000  words  in  length  on  railway  labor  in  Europe.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter E.  Weyl,  a  young  man  who  has  been  studying  with  us  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  past  three  years.  He  has  made  a  very  valuable  report,  and 
what  I  think  we  now  need  is  some  such  study  for  our  own  country  as  Dr.  Weyl 
got  out  for  Europe. 

On  page  4  of  tne  outline  it  might  be  well  to  insert  under  "  4  "  'And  also  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  recent  laws  of  England  and  France.''  Part  4,  as  vou  will  note, 
deals  with  "  Extent  of  modification  by  statutes  of  common-law  rule  as  to  negli- 
gence of  fellow  servants;  legislation  of  the  States  thereon,  and  effect  thereof; 
Htatutee  authorizing  x>erson8  dependent  on  employee  to  sue  for  damages  when 
the  employee  lias  been  killed  through  negligence  of  railroad."  That,itHeemB  to 
me,  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  commission's  outline,  and  I  dare  eay  the  com- 
mission knows  that  in  1837  there  was  a  decision  of  the  English  courts  which  modi- 
fled  the  common  law.  In  1880  and  1897  there  were  statutes  enacted  by  which  the 
English  law  was  very  much  modified  in  the  interest  of  the  employee.  The  Massa- 
chusetl^  and  Alabama  statutes,  I  believe,  are  copied  after  the  English  law  of  1880. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  I'killips.  )  What  are  the  titles  of  your  publications  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  department  of  labor?— A .  One  report  was  made  in  January,  1897,  on  Rail- 
way Relief  Deuartinent,  and  another  report  on  Brotherhood  Belief  and  Insurance 
was  published  last  July. 

On  the  subject  of  automatic  couplers,  of  coarse  yon  wont  expect  me  to  make 
any  observations;  that  question  is  well  covered  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  they  have  gone  into  the  question  tnoroughly. 
We  are  all  aware  Great  Britain  seems  about  to  adopt  lueasores  very  '""^i\a.r  to 
thoee  we  have  adopted  in  this  country. 
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Q.  (By  Ur.  Kennedy.)  Did  yoa  inveetigate  the  queBtion  of  relief  awociatlons 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employees  themselves;  aid  yon  go  to  them  tor  dataj — 
A.  I  got  all  my  material  from  the  secretaries  of  the  brotherhoodfl. 

Q.  Did  yon  find  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  these  relief  societtee  which 
are  promoted  and  in  part  BUHtained  by  the  railroad  companies?— A.  No;  they  are 
not.  There  is  some  friction,  indeed,  between  the  relief  featnres  of  the  t)rother- 
boode  and  the  railway  relief  associations.  Some  of  the  railway  companies  having 
relief  associations,  three  of  them,  nntil  the  passage  of  the  arbitration  law  in  18M, 
made  member^ip  in  their  relief  department  compulsory;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  railroad  men  could  not  afford  to  carry  insurance  in  the  relief 
departments  and  in  the  brotherhoods,  both  the  relief  departments  rather  worked 
against  the  beneficial  departments  of  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  Did  it  lessen  their  allegiance  to  the  brotherhood  organization?— A.  Yee;  and 
made  it  rather  dilflcnlt  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  a  meinber  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment to  join  the  brotherhoods.  ForinBtance,a  prominent  official  of  an  important 
railway  corporation  told  me  in  a  confidential  conversation  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  the  membership  in  the  relief  association  was  compulsory  or  not.  At  that 
time  his  railway  made  membership  in  his  association  compnlsory;  bat  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  care  whether  it  was  cumpolsory  to  join  theassociatioD  ornot,  for 
the  reason  that  the  indirect  pressure  that  the  corporation  coold  brl&g  to  bear 
wonld  accomplish  the  same  result, 

Q  ' ' 

tary  relief  deparbnents  feel  ratber  insecure  if  they  are  not  members  of  relief 
associations,  because  if  it  is  necessary  to  lay  oS.  men,  the  men  who  are  picked  ottt 
to  be  laid  oS  are  the  men  who  are  not  members  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhah.)  Will  yon  explain  the  difference  between  relief  and 
benefits  proper  of  the  broljierhoods  and  the  railway  departments,  and  oame  Uie 
prominent  railways  that  have  the  beneficial  ossociiLtions. — A.  There  are  six  large 
corporations  that  have  these  relief  departnients:  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  me 
Pennsylvania  lines  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg,  the  Burlington  system,  the  Read- 
ing and  Plant  systems.  The  contributions  to  the  relief  associations  are  compul- 
sory; that  is.  the  contributions  of  members  of  associations  are  deducted  from 
their  monthly  pay,  and  they  range  from  75  cents,  in  multiples  of  73  cents  up  to,  I 
think  the  highest  is,  $3.75  a  mouth,  and  the  benefits  which  they  derivefrom  them 
are  a  death  benefit,  (250  for  a  IH  cent  per  month  payment,  and  then  an  accident 
and  sickness  relief,  which  ranges  from  |1  to  $1.60  a  day,  beginning  usually  aft«r 
the  first  week  of  illness.  Three  of  these  six  corporations  made  membership  com- 
polsory  until  181W,  The  brotherhoods  provide  in  general  for  a  considerably  larger 
death  benefit  than  the  relief  associations  do,  but  the  brotherhoods  in  their  central 
organizations  do  not  make  any  provisions  for  sickness  and  accident  relief.  That 
relief,  however,  is  to  a  large  extent  accomplished  through  the  lodges  and  divisions 
ot  the  brotherhoods.  Uany  lodges  have  a  relief  organization;  that  is,  they  have 
a  distinct  association  lor  siclinesa  and  accident.  I  nave  made  a  report  on  a  few 
of  these  lodges  in  my  report  to  the  department  of  labor,  and  I  find  that  their 
members  are  getting  as  mnch  relief  in  accident  and  sicknefis  as  members  of  the 
relief  associations  secnie.  1  said  that  the  central  organizations  of  the  railroad 
brotberhoods  do  not  give  relief  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness;  they  do  in  case  of 
permanent  disability,  and  sometimes  in  cases  ot  sickness  which  results  from  any 
permanent  disability,  but  the  kinds  of  sickness  are  very  carefully  marked  out.  I 
tried  to  make  a  conscientiona  and  perfectly  fair  comparison  of  the  actual  results 
of  relief  in  the  two  organ izati on Bj  that  is,  the  association s which  the  corporattons 
sapnorted,  and  the  associations  which  were  entirely  supported  by  the  brotber- 
heoas,  and  the  results  to  which  1  came  were  practically  negative;  that  ie,  the 
amount  ot  efiective  relief  accomplisbeil  is  practically  the  same.  1  have  given  a 
comparative  table  in  the  Bulletin   and  my  conclusions  are  based  on  the  table. 

Q.  (ByMr.PHiLLiPS.)  Isthatm  the  July,  1898,Bulletin?— A.  Yes.  Thereaults 
of  my  study  were  that  the  amount  of  relief  which  the  railway  employee  got  was 
practically  the  same  wbethei  he  got  It  trom  the  brotberhooa  or  from  the  relief 
association.  1  think,  however,  the  employees  get  a  great  many  advantages  from 
the  brotherhoods  which  tt.ey  do  not  get  if  they  are  not  membersof  the  brotherhood, 
and  the  reliet  associations  tend  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  FARgUHAR.)  DotherailroadscontributetotheKeielief  funds  at  all, 
or  IS  tne  draft  madeentltelyon  the  wages  of  the  employees?— A.  They  contribute 
what  amounts  to  from  Iti  to  SO  per  cent  of  the  actual  expenses  of  the  relief  associ- 
ati3n.  They  contribute  all  the  office  expenses  and  the  expense  of  managing  the 
association;  that  is,  the  oOtcers  and  staff  of  the  relief  departments  are  members  ot 
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the  regular  laUvraj  staff,  and  the  railway  relief  association  have  full  use  of  the 
facilities  for  telegraphing  and  railway  mail.  Farthermore,  the  railway  companiea 
also  obligate  themselTes  to  make  up  any  deficiency  that  may  arise  in  settling  the 
obligatioTiB  which  the  associations  assume,  and  some  corpoFatione  have  contribated 
enbatantially  for  tbis  purpose.  The  actual  contritmtions  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads range  from  18  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  contributions.  In  England  the 
corporations  contribute  one-half. 

Q.  (By Mr.NoRTH.)  Isthatavolnntarycontribntion? — A.  Yes.  Idonotthink, 
however,  that  tbe  railroad  corporatione  are  necessarily  more  Just  there.  A  com- 
parative scale  of  wages  in  England  and  America  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Weyl. 

Q.  Are  yoa  able  to  give  tbe  coinmissioa  information  as  to  tne  nniformi^  in 
the  wa^es  wbicb  exists  between  tbe  different  parts  ot  tbia  country?— A.  That 
subject  is  taken  up  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  statistician  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CominisHion. 

Q.  Have  yon  an  impression  on  that  snbiect;  that  is,  as  to  tbe  oauses  of  differ- 
ences?— A.  My  impression  on  what  data  I  have  seen  on  the  snWect  is  that  tbe 
differences  aredne  to  exactly  the  same  cause  in  this  country  as  in  Europe, namely, 
that  the  wages  in  the  railway  service  were  determined  by  the  conditions  govern- 
ing labor  hi  the  different  parts  of  the  country  where  railway  men  work.  In 
ower  words,  wages  are  fixed  by  the  general  standards  that  govern  all  classes  of 
labor. 

Q.  Is  that  tbe  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? — A,  Dr.  Weyl  has 
oomniled  statistics  from  France  and  other  countries  showing  that  tbe  general  labor 
supply  controls  wages  in  tbe  transportation  as  well  as  in  other  industries,  and 
when  we  study  the  canses  of  differences  in  this  country,  I  think  we  will  find  tbe 
eame  thing  true. 

Q.  (By  llr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  find,  in  your  investigations  of  tbe  benefit 
arrangements  in  lodges  and  brotherhoods,  that  within  tbe  last  eight  or  ten  years 
the  rate  has  become  very  high  because  there  is  no  new  blood  coming  into  the 
organization  itself  to  sustain  the  association? — A.  If  you  have  the  report  here,  I 
can  show  yon  just  what  the  members  have  contribated  per  thousand  dollars, 
insurance.  Yon  will  find  on  pages  571-586,  inclusive,  Volume  III,  Bnlletin, 
Department  of  Labor,  a  statistical  presentation  ot  the  amounts  contributed  and 
distributed  by  the  associations  for  a  series  of  years.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a 
lising  cost  per  thousand  dollars  of  insurance  carried.  New  blood  is  being  taken 
into  me  brotherhoods  rapidly. 

Q.  In  some  of  those  brotherbooils  do  tbe  members  have  to  carry  two  classes  of 
insurance,  one  in  tbe  railway  relief  department  and  one  in  the  brotherhood? — 
A.  Some  of  them  do,  but  tbe  tendency  is  to  forego  the  membership  in  the  brother- 
hood if  thev  are  obliged  to  join  tbe  relief  association, 

3.  Are  tne  assessments  taken  out  of  the  wages  anyway,  one  being  voluntary 
the  other  involuntary  on  tbe  part  of  the  men? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  insurance  which  they  secure  through  mem- 
bership in  the  relief  associations  partly  supported  by  the  corporations  usually 
termed  compulsory  by  the  railroad  employees?— A.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago, 
in  tbe  case  of  three  corporations  it  actually  was  compulsory  until  18Q8,  and  from 
what  I  can  find  out,  rauway  employees  feel  that  they  are  not  so  secure  without 
being  members  of  the  relief  associations,  even  if  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  sncb  insurance  as  being  just  to  tbe  employees?— A.  I  must 
say  that  if  we  liave  to  choose  between  the  two,  as  we  apparently  must  to  some 
ertent,  I  should  choose  tbe  brotherhood  as  being  more  just-— the  brotherhood  plan 
rather  than  the  relief  department  plan. 

Q.  What  has  tbis  form  of  insorance,  support«d  by  the  companies,  to  do  with 
the  employers'  liability  law?  Are  the  employees,  in  connecting  themselves  with 
such  insurance  companies,  not  under  obligation  to  eiempt  their  employers  from 
damages  in  case  of  accident  or  death  wule  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties? — 
A.  You  of  course  know  that  the  rules  of  all  the  relief  associations  which  are 
organized  by  the  corporations  have  a  contract  clause  in  the  roles  by  which  a  man 
signs  away  his  right  to  sue  for  damages  in  case  of  accident  if  be  accepte  remuner- 
ation tlUTSugb  the  relief  associations,  and  the  general  practice  of  the  courts  has 
been  to  bold  those  contracts  as  legal . 

q.  Does  not  the  use  of  the  funds  of  tbe  rehef  departments,  together  with  other 
considerations,  such  as  exemption  from  tbe  liability  laws,  indemnify  the  company 
for  the  interest  they  have  in  the  funds  of  that  association? — A.  I  should  answer 
unhesitatingly,  yes.  I  think  the  corporations  have  organized  tbe  relief  depart- 
ments not  from  philanthropy  but  because  it  is  good  business.  Tbe  railway  com- 
paniea, however,  pay  inteieet  on  the  funds  of  the  relief  departments. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  tbat  the  railroad  companies  promote  these 
insnrance  aasociatioiia  to  be  inimical  to  the  railroad  organizations;  that  it  ia 
intended  in  time  of  trouble,  in  the  case  of  strikes,  for  instance,  to  place  the  rail- 
Toad  employee  in  a  qnandary  as  to  whether  he  shall  follow  bia  umon  or  remain 
■with  the  company  ? — A.  I  agree  with  yon  that  that  has  perhaps  been  the  dominant 
motive.  I  think  it  wonld  be  onfair  totberailToads,however,if  wedid  not  accede 
to  tiiem  the  desire  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  service,  and  they  certainly  do  raise 
the  general  standard  of  efficiency  through  the  examination  the  employees  are 
obliged  to  pass  because  of  the  relief  departments.  I  think  men  like  Dr.  Barnard, 
who  organized  the  first  railroad  relief  association  in  this  conntiy,  were  men  who 
ivere  prompted  by  philanthropic  motives,  but  1  think  the  economic  motive  is  the 
motive  of  the  corporations.     It  does  bind  the  employees  to  the  corporations. 

Q.  I  have  jnst  read  Dr.  Weyl's  article  and  I  notice  that  there  are  railroads  in 
England  that  x>@nsion  their  employees.  Do  yon  know  whether  these  pension 
funds  are  afFaira  of  the  company  or  whether  they  are  built  np  by  associations  on 
the  wages  of  employees? — A.  In  England  they  are  apart  of  tne  relief  associations 
and  they  are  fathered  by  the  corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  the  case  of  injnry  of  an  employee,  are  thej^  as  liable 
to  bring  action  for  damages  against  the  raimwd  if  they  belong  to  this  associa- 
tion T— A.  They  very  seldom  do  it. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  FiRijCHAR.)  Can  they  do  it  if  they  have  a  contract?— A,  If  it  is 
bebeved  there  is  a  good  case  against  the  corxx>ration  and  more  can  be  secured 
throogh  the  courts  than  from  the  death  benefit,  his  heirs  may  decide  to  take  the 
les^l  action  instead  of  the  benefit. 

1^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  the  brotherhoods  incorporated  ?  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  an  injured  person  conld  bring  any  action  against  the.  officials  of  the 
brotherhoods? — A.  The  brotherhoods  are  not  incon>orated,  but  the  insurance 
association  of  the  engineers  is  incorporated ;  that  is  the  only  incorporated  body,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Is  the  man  who  may  be  injured  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  brotherhood? 
Do  they  pass  upon  it  ? — A.  They  pass  upon  ft.  I  never  observed  any  complaint 
on  that  score. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  a  man  who  has  been  sick  a  couple  of 
months?  Does  the  railroad  still  keep  him  insured? — A.  Provision  is  made  for 
that  1  a  man  may  be  absent  from  service  for  nine  months  without  sacrificing  his 
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and  receives  no  pay  from,  the  railway  company,  is  hekept  insured?— A.  He  has  to 
keep  np  his  asseesments.  Perhaps  Ido  not  understand  your  question.  While  heis 
sick  and  receiving  benefits  he  makes  no  contribuldonB.  If,  however,  be  is  laid  off 
by  the  railroad  corporation  temporarily,  because  they  have  restricted  their  labor 
force,  he  can  continne  his  rewular  assessments  and  retain  his  membership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Does  he  have  to  continue,  then,  whether  employed  or 
unemployed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  some  little  advantage  in  the  corporation  insurance,  as 
they  call  it,  in  this  fact,  tbat  most  of  the  railroads,  after  an  employee  is  injured, 
say  by  the  loss  of  an  arm,  so  tbat  be  is  incapacitated  for  hard  labor,  usually  take 
care  of  that  man  by  giving  hima  watchman's  position,  or  sonie  place  which,  under 
his  disablement,  he  can  fill? — A.  It  is  customary  to  do  that,  and  corporationsmake 
contributions  which  they  are  not  obliged  to  make  to  aid  their  needy  employees, 
men  who  have  been  in  their  service.  This  form  of  relief  to  injured  employees  is 
not  confined  to  thecompanies  having  relief  departments;  it  is  tnegenerai  practice. 
You  will,  however,  find  in  the  reports  of  the  relief  associations  that  contribntions 
on  the  part  of  corporations  to  aid  the  aged  are  quite  considerable.  On  the  whole, 
corporations,  as  far  as  they  can,  manifest  a  desire  to  treat  their  employees  so  that 
the  employees  will  feel  that  the  corporation  is  fair  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  I  presume  you  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
antnentic  information  on  this  question  that  would  be  valuable  to  this  commis- 
sion.—A.  I  think  if  you  will  take  my  report  as  a  basis  of  your  investigation  of 
railway  employees'  relief .  together  with  the  various  secretaries' reports  for  the 
past  year  or  two.  you  can  bring  my  work  down  to  date,  and  will  have  pretty  much 
what  yon  wish  with  one  exception.  I  have  not  worked  up  in  detail  the  smaller 
inenrance  and  relief  associations  of  employees  that  are  connected  with  one  sys- 
tem. For  instance,  there  are  in  New  England  six  associations,  among  them  the 
Old  Colony  Association.  The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Great  Northern  Association 
are  typical  of  those  outside  of  New  Englanii.  They  represent  a  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject—of tlie  support  by  the  corporations  of  insurance  and  r^ief.    These  small 
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assisted  more  or  less  by  the  corporations,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Old 
Colony,  O-reat  Northern,  and  otners  that  might  be  mentioned. 

(}.  At  some  future  time  will  you  give  this  commission  an  outline  of  what  yon 
think  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  the  investi^tioD  up  to  date?— A.  1  shall  be  pieced 
to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  1£t.  Farqdqar.)  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  the  estent  of 
the  intfTest  of  the  railroad  employees  in  the  corix)rations  as  held  out  by  the 
minois  Central?— A.  I  have  followed  in  a  general  way  the  scheme  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  am  perhaps  e.  little  more  familiar  with  the  Pennsylvania  savings 
fund  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  bnilding  and  loan  arrangement.  There  are 
other  corporationa  which  have  similar  arrangements,  but  I  have  not  the  informa- 
tion in  detail. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  If  an  employee  is  insured  both  in  the  brotherhood  and  in 
the  railroad  beneficial  fand,  would  he  derive  benefits  from  both  in  case  of 
accident? — A.  Yes.  Id  the  case  of  volnnteer  relief  associations  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  type,  yon  will  find  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  members 
of  both. 

I  should  like  to  say  iuBt  a  word  on  the  subject  of  rates  in  yonr  ontline,  if  I  may 
pass  to  page  7.  I  would  suggest  that  yon  pat  here  before  "21  "a  division  devoted 
to  the  sfoay  of  tiie  general  causes  affecting  railway  rates  in  different  parts  of  the 
tjnit«d  States.  There  has  been  a  study  of  the  causes  affecting  rates  and  fares 
made  by  Br.  Weyl.  The  study  was  published  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
Academv,  and  that  article  of  some  thirty  pages  in  length,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
good  ana  a  clear  analysts  of  the  canses  affecting  rates  and  to  some  extent  wages; 
but  the  question  of  wages  has  not  been  studied  in  detail,  and  I  think  It  would  be 
wdl  to  include  in  the  investigation  of  the  commission  an  investigation  of  those 
caoses  which  obtain  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  see  whether  tbe  railroad 
service  in  this  countrv,  as  apparently  it  is  in  Europe,  is  subject  to  the  same 
influences  that  affect  tne  labor  market  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  anything  to  aay  under  that  head  as  to  the 
effect  of  ticket  brokerage  upon  railway  employment  and  the  railway  wages?— A. 
I  know  nothing  about  that;  I  dont  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  trace 
any  connection  between  ticket  brokerage  and  railroad  employment  and  railroad 
wages  other  than  the  general  relation  that  ticket  brokerage  does  undoubtedly 
decrease  the  receipts  of  the  railway  corporations  somewhat,  and  to  that  extent 
h  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  them  from  paying  as  high  wages  as  they 
otherwise  would  pay.  Ticket  brokerage  does  have  some  effect  on  the  financial 
standing  of  corporations. 

Q.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  does  not  seem  to  be  outlined:  Do  railroad  com- 

riies  share  their  prosperity  with  their  employees?  For  instance,  the  C.  B.  and 
R.  B.  has  not  within  the  past  year,  I  understand,  increased  the  wages  of  its 
employees.  The  stock  of  that  railroad  company  the  day  war  was  declared  with 
Spain  was  down  to  88  cents.  That  was  a  low  market.  It  is  now  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  146.  laitafactthat  the  railway  organizations  or  companies  do  not  share 
their  prosperity  with  their  employees  as  a  rule,  and  will  not  do  it  unless  tbey  are 
forced  1»  do  so  by  strong  labor  organizations?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  railroad 
corporation  will  increase  wages  beyond  the  ordinary  scale  unless  it  is  compelled 
to  do  so  under  the  influence  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers  pay  the  same 
W^es  as  railroads  that  have  very  large  net  earnings? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  those  that  are  losing  money  or  are  not  making  money  pay  about  the 
same  rate  as  those  that  are  making  large  profits?— A .  The  wages  of  the  railway 
employees  are  fixed  by  the  wages  paid  by  other  corporations,  are  they  not? 

Q.  Calling  attention  now  to  23,  "Effect  of  watering  stock  and  unnecessary 
additions  to  bonded  indebtedness  upon  railway  employment  and  railway  wages. ' 
Have  yon  any  remarks  to  make? — A.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  watering  of  stock 
or  the  nnneceesary  additions  to  bonded  indebtedness  do  not  affect  the  scale  of 
wages  paid  or  the  rates  charged  by  railroads.  I  qnestion  whether  the  statement 
in  toat  form  is  true.  In  the  long  run,  say  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  a 
corporation  that  has  a  very  large  capitalization  will  be  able  to  secnre  for  the 
owners  of  the  capital  a  larger  amount  from  the  earnings  than  they  would  secure 
if  the  capitalization  represented  the  actual  value  of  the  property.  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  the  public  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that  railroads  have 
very  small  earnings  in  proportion  to  capitalization.  Dividends  of  a  small  per 
cent  constitute  an  argument  against  Stat«  interference  of  any  Idsd  that  imposes 
burdens  upon  a  corporation. 
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Q.  Have  yon  information  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  Tarions  raU- 

roaosin  the  United  States,  and  also  abont  the  actual  cost  of  ttaeeame? — A.  Nobody 

Q.  Is  there  abont  one-third  actaal  cash  and  two-thirds  wat«r? — A.  Yon  may 
find  various  estimates,  we  bave  nothing  bat  estimates. 

Q.  (ByMr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  becomes  of  the  substance  when  water  ia  pnt 
in?— A.  Water  means  the  capitalization  of  future  hopes,  and  after  these  hopes  are 
realized  then  the  water  becomes  actual  valne. 

Q.  Are  there  not  times  when  we  consider  that  stock  is  water  when  really  the 
cximpanies  are  raising  money  to  better  their  road,  rebuild  it  almost? — A.  Yee; 
and  theadditiousincapitalaccount  may  make  the  road  actually  increase  in  value. 
I  donot  think  it  is  fair  to  call  all  new  stock  wat«r,  when  the  property  does  actually 
increase  in  value  lar){ely. 

Part  II  takes  up  "  Transportation  by  land  in  its  relation  to  the  public."  Paa- 
senger  travel  in  tois  country  is  relatively  undeveloped.  We  are  not  large  travel- 
ers. It  is  a  common  supposition  that  the  Americans  are  ertensive  travelers,  but 
the  Europeans  travel  much  more  in  proportion  to  the  population.  I  published  a 
short  article  in  the  Chicago  Record  If^t  year,  in  which  I  brought  out  some  of  the 
figures  regarding  passenger  travel.  The  figures  disprove  the  common  supposition 
that  we  are  great  travelers  by  rail  in  this  country.  What  we  need  is  not  a  better 
service,  but  a  cheaper  service  in  this  country.  I  see  that  a  move  has  been  nui^ 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  for  cheaper  sleepers,  a  move  which  is  in  the 
direction  of  cheaper  service.  When  we  get  nd  of  ticket  brokerage,  as  I  think  we 
shall.the  railroads  will  be  able  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  excursion  business 
and  to  offering  special  attractions  for  travelers.in  some  snch  manner  as  they  do  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1800  the  reduction  in  rates  in  Hungary  and  Anstria  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  immense  amount  of  traf&c,  but  there  was  very  little  travel  before 
this  change  was  introduced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  aboat  the  practice  of  giving 
passes.  State  laws  prohibiting^  them,  etc.? — A.  I  think  it  is  something  that  ought 
to  be  prohibited  by  law.  I  think  passes  ought  without  exception  to  be  restricted 
to  actualemployeesof  the  railway  corporations,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  influences  of  the  pass  system  npon  our  legislatures  and  jndiciary  are 
altogether  bad. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  I>hillips.)  Have  yon  anything  further  to  state  in  regard  t 
broKerage?— A.  Nothing,  except  that,  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  develop' 


away  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KsNNEDY.)  Who  should  do  away  with  ticket  brokerage — the  raU- 
roads  themselves,  or  should  it  be  done  by  national  legislation? — A.  IdonSi  think 
the  railroads  themselves  will  be  able  to  do  away  with  it,  unless  they  succeed  in 
cooperating.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  tneir  cooperating  excepting  their 
own  inability  to  do  so,  but  that  is  quite  sufficient. 

S!.  Is  it  their  fault  that  the  ticket  brokerage  system  exists?— A.  I  think  the 
roads,  as  a  whole,  would  be  very  glad  to  do  away  with  ticket  broker^^,  but 
there  will  always  be  roads  that  will  refuse  to  act  with  the  others. 

(i-  Why  do  they  refuse?- A.  Ticket  brokerage  ia  one  device  used  by  competing 
roads  to  get  business.  The  ticket  brokerage  is  kept  up,  of  course,  as  a  part  of  a 
plan  of  discrimination.  That  is,  the  roads  which  have  a  desire  to  out  rates  are 
really  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ticket-brokerage  business. 

Q.  Do  not  you  believe  there  are  greater  evils  that  should  be  remedied  by  (3on- 
gresB?— A.  I  agree  with  you.  I  thmk  the  strengthening  of  the  authority  of  the 
commission  is  of  much  more  importance,  but,  personally,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the 
ticket- brokerage  law  passed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  any  member  of  the  commission  any  question  to 
ask  under  Division  B,  page  9? — A.  There  ia  a  great  mass  of  evidence  on  that 
division  of  your  ontline  tuat  has  been  collected  during  the  last  thirty  years  by 
the  yariouK  reports,  such  as  the  Windom,  Hepburn,  and  Cullom,  and  by  the 
investigation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  We  will  pass  to  page  ll.  As  regards  question  No.  36,  "  Reparation  to  indi- 
viduals for  damagefrom  unjust  discriminations,  undue  preferences,  and  nnreasoa- 
able  rates."  There  is  no  remedy,  would  be  the  answer,  would  it  not? — A,  Of 
course,  if  a  man  has  been  charged  an  excessive  rate  m  the  past  he  can  secure 
damages  equal  to  the  difEerence  between  the  sum  be  was  charged  and  the  amount 
he  ought  to  have  been  charged;  that  is  no  real  remedy  for  the  damtwe  he  has 
suffered.  He  may  have  suffered  a  thoasand  times  that  damage.  I  am  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  position  taken  bv  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission,    I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  plan  of  regulation  that  is  advocated 
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cxtllect  damages  equal  to  tbe  smaimt  of  their  losses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  no  legal  remedy?— A.  No, 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  yon  think  there  shonld  be  a  pnblicatloQ  of  freight 
ratea? — A.  Undoabtedl^;  I  thmk  this  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  railway  regn- 
lation,  and  I  should  insist  on  fnll  publicity  of  rates  as  the  first  requisite  in  railway 
lendation. 

Q.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  on  "Joint  trafBc  associations  and  pooling  con- 
tracts?"—A.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  publish  a  study  on 
"RaUway  cooperations"  that  will  contain  some  historic  material  that  may  be  of 
service. 

Q.  How  soon  will  that  be  oat?— A.  In  a  few  weeks. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Smttb.)  If  the  pooling  system  could  be  established  under  the 
autuority  of  the  Interstate  Comme.'ce  Commission,  would  it  result  to  the  benefit 
of  all  classes? — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Under  Governmental  supervision? — A.  Yes.  I  think 
the  chief  opponents  of  railroad  pooling  at  the  present  tim^-  are  the  big  corporations 
that  are  getting  a  satisfactory  rate.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  factors 
affecting  railro^  rates,  and  if  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  allowed  to  cooper- 
ate they  will  not  be  able  to  charge  exorbitant  rat«s.  I  don't  anticipate  exorbitant 
rates  as  a  reaalt  of  railway  combination. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  the  "  Consideration  or  advisability  of 
requiring  all  books  and  accounts  of  interstate  raUroads  to  be  open  at  all  times  to 
inspection  by  United  States  examiners?" — A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
question,  ana  I  am  decidedly  in  accord  with  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams.  I  regard  the 
railroad  service  a>.  essentially  a  public  service,  and  see  jnst  as  good  reason  for 
publicity  of  the  workings  of  railway  corporations  as  I  do  for  banldnit  corpora- 
tions. I  think  pubhcity  wonld  be  in  nowise  nnjust  to  the  railways,  ana  wonld  be 
erf  immense  public  advantage. 

Q.  OnoagelS:  "ConsiderationofadvisabilityofprohibitiDgby[lawthe increase 
of  stock  oy  interstate  railways  without  a  governmental  permit  therefor,  after 
application  and  hearing?" — A.  I  have  given  that  question  some  thought,  but  it  is 
a  question  with  me  whether  Congress  could  accomplish  anything;  indeed,  I  do 
not  taiow  whether  Congress  could  control  the  issue  of  stock.  I  am  not  lawyer 
enough  to  know  whether  Congress  could  actually  control  the  stock  of  corpora- 
tions chartered  by  the  States.  I  dare  say  that  members  of  this  commission  can 
answer  that  question.  My  experience  of  Massachusetts  and  Texas,  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  official  sources,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  such  laws.  The  report  of  the 
Uassachusetts  commission,  and  the  re[>orta  I  have  received  from  Texas,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  laws  regulating  stock  issues  are  working  well. 

The  study  of  "  Railroad  charters  in  various  States  "  is  one,  I  think,  that  ongbt 
to  be  made,  and  I  hope  the  commission  will  lay  some  emphasis  on  that  phase  of 
its  investigation.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up  in  a  general  way  by  Dr.  Meyer, 
(rf  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  making  a  special  study  of  railways  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  as  a  basis  of  his  investigation  he  has  made  some  stndy  of 
the  charters  p-anted  to  railroad  corporations  in  other  States,  in  order  to  compare 
Wisconsin  with  the  other  States.  We  have  suffered,  of  course,  in  this  country 
very  greatly  from  the  variation  of  charter  regulations  and  the  vacillating  policy 
followed  by  the  States  from  time  to  time,  andit  seems  to  me  a  good  deal  of  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  theraUroad  question  by  a  careful  study  of  railroad  charters. 
We  do  not  know  very  much  about  them.  In  1850  or  1851  the  charters  granted  by 
the  six  Hew  England  States  were  published  in  two  volumes.  They  are  in  the 
<^iceof  the  Interatate  Commerce  Commission. 

AlS  regards  railway  taxation.  Prof.  Heniy  C.  Adams  has  a  scheme  for  Federal 
taxation  of  railways  instead  of  State  taxation,  which  he  has  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Do  yon  believe  railroads  shontd  be  taxed  according  to 
their  net  earnings? — A.  I  should  be  inclined  to  tax  them  on  their  gross  earnings. 
A  license  tax,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best  of  all.  I  think  the  States  will  come  to 
that  presently.  Of  course  there  are  some  States  that  have  adopted  that  method. 
Wisconsin  has,  and  Illinois  has  for  a  part  of  her  railways.  This  is  a  sure  way  to 
collect  the  tax.  If  you  resort  to  the  general  ^irop^ty  tax  (or  railroads,  it  results, 
as  it  does  in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  railroads  being  taxed  a  score  of 
different  rates. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  SuYTH.)  Would  not  taxation  on  gross  earnings  tend  to  decrease  tbe 
betterments  on  the  road?- A.  If  yon  made  it  so  excessive  as  to  be  a  burden.    Ttw 
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unannt  of  the  bnrden  imposed  hy  the  t&x  depends  upon  whether  it  is  a  tax  that 
the  roadfl  are  able  to  ahift  on  the  travelers  anu  Bhipperg.  Probably  it  ia  not  a  tta. 
that  the^  can  shift,  because  the  rates  and  fares  are  largely  controlled  by  factors 
ov«r  which  the  railways  themselves  have  only  a  small  control;  conseqnently  when 
yon  put  a  tax  burden  on  a  corporation  such  as  a  railwav,  the  bnrden  rests  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Wonldyonnsetheentiremnds  arising  from  the  tax 
lot  State  businese,  or  wonld  you  distribute  it  pro  rata  among  the  counties  through 
which  the  road  posses? — A.  That  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  local  conditions. 

^.  (ByMr.  Farquhah.)  Has  a  State  Eranting  a  charter  to  an  original  company 
which  ultimately  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  State, a  right  to  assess  the  whole 
property?  Take,for  instance,  thePittsburgand  Port  Wayne  road,  having  an  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  charter.  Have  any  oi  these  States  the  ri^ht  to  assess  on  the 
whole  proijerty  of  the  system? — A.  I  have  not  carefully  studied  the  decisions  of 
thft  Supreme  Court  In  the  Ohio  tax  case,  but  as  I  anderstand  these  decisions  the 
States  nave  a  right  to  tax  property  within  the  State  only.  The  Ohio  law,  how- 
ever, places  a  very  liberal  interpretation  on  what  is  in  the  State,  and  the  Supreme 
Conrt  has  upheld  that  inteniretation,  I  believe.  Dr.  Howe,  of  Cleveland,  has 
recently  sent  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  at  Philadel- 
phia a  paper  on  the  taxation  of  railways  in  Ohio.    The  paper  will  soon  be  published. 

Taxation  npon  bnsinesa  done  opens  a  large  field  for  taxation,  of  conrse.  In 
Kentncky  ana  Indiana  the  laws  are  similar  to  the  Ohio  law,  I  regard  transpor- 
tation as  a  legitimate  object  of  taxation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  yon  tax  expreea  companies,  sleeping-car  com- 
panies, etc.?— A.  All  forms  of  transportation  I  regard  as  legitimate  objects  for 
taxation.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  will  get  the  same  kind  of  transportation 
if  we  impose  upon  the  transportation  companies  the  ordinary  tax  that  we  impose 
npon  property  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  in  regard  to  the  history  of  injnnctions? — 
A.  That  question  opens  a  large  field  for  discussion — the  question  whether  or  not 
it  Is  desirable  to  limit  the  common  law  by  statute  regarding  the  use  of  the  injunc- 
tion. I  am  inclined  to  think  we  shall  decide  to  place  some  limitations  by  statute 
npon  the  common  law  in  regard  to  injnntions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  lawyer 
enongh  to  form  a  definite  programme. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord,  )  Do  you  believe  Qie  issuing  of  injunctions  in  case  of 
strikes  of  railway  employees  is  adopted  by  corporations  to  aid  them  in  reaching 
their  ends? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  they  are  intended  for  thatpurpose? — A.  Yes.  The  coiporations 
that  pra^  for  injunctions  have  found  the  injunction  a  very  efficient  means  of 
accomplishing  their  ends. 

<j.  1^  it  not  a  fact  that  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  malls  veiy 
loi^y  assists  corporations  in  obtaining  those  injunctionB? — A,  Of  course  it  does. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain  wherein  the  United  States  mails  are  inter- 
fered with  and  to  what  extent,  and  a  comparison  between  the  transportation  of 
mails  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  injnnction  is  not 
sofreely  resorted  to — in  England,  for  instance?— A.  lam  afraid  I  do  not  possess  the 
information  necessary  to  answer  your  question.  This  much  I  do  know,  that  the 
railroads  attach  mail  cars  in  the  case  of  a  strike  to  as  many  trains  as  possible  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  national  laws  in  regard  to 
carrying  mails,  and  probably  they  nave  abused  their  privilege  in  that  regard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Wewould  like  to  hear  from  you  concerning  transpor- 
tation by  water. — A,  I  think  the  commission  will  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
hold  of  any  really  accurate  and  reliable  information  in  regard  to  transportation 
by  water.  The  statistics  are  collected  only  in  part,  and  those  that  are  collected 
are  noteriously  inaccurate,  so  that  I  do  not  anticipate,  if  I  may  be  frank,  that 
the  commission  will  be  able  to  secure  very  much  reliable  data  in  regard  to  inland 
transportation.  The  statistics  of  the  transportation  on  the  Qreat  Lakes,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Tunnell  and  pobliahed  hy  the  United  States  Treasury  Depariiment,  is  a 
very  comprehensive  study,  but  I  understand  that  the  author  had  to  draw  his 
stansticB  from  sources  wnicb  he  found  to  be  extremely  inaccurate.  We  have 
very  incomplete  statistics  of  our  traffic  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  accurate.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  rivers  and  canals  to  railway  com- 
merce, it  seems  to  me  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  right  in  its 
recommendation  that  carriers  hy  water  as  well  as  carriers  by  rail  snonld  be 
obliged  to  report  to  the  commission,  and  that  all  carriers  should  be  subject  to  a 
like  degree  of  re^fulation.  Probably  there  should  be  seme  action  by  law  to  pre- 
vent the  freezing  out  of  competing  steamship  lines  that  ia  resorted  to  on  the  part 
of  railways.    Of  course  it  will  have  to  be  more  than  simply  a  prohibition,  such 
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88  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  pnt  in  her  constitntion,  and  which  has  been  a 
dead  letter.  I  do  not  think  the  day  of  water  transportation  is  altogether  past.  T 
think  that  carriers  by  water  will  play  an  important  part  in  onr  transportation 
biiainesein  the  future,  even  in  competition  with  the  railroads,  but  the  trafBc  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  more  highly  developed  and  more  efBcient  waterways  than 
those  that  were  conHtracted  thirty  or  fortv  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris,)  Do  you  refer  to  the  canaIa7~A.  Yee,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  Tivers.  The  time  of  the  strictly  barge  canal  is  very  nearly  past. 
Lance  barges  of  several  hundred  tons  are  being  built,  and  will  continue  to  carry 
an  important  mrt  in  oar  traSic  on  the  larmier  natural  and  artificial  waterways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  else  tosayto  the  commission?— A. 
My  luonograpb  on  inland  transportation  contains  considerable  Information  that 
may  be  of  iatereat  to  the  a ' — 


Wabhinoton,  D.  C.March  16,  1899. 

TESTIHOITY  OF  ME.  FRANK  P.  8AB0ENT, 
Qrand  Maater  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fifenten. 

The  commission  met  at  li  a.m.,Vice-Chainnan  Phillipa  presiding.    Mr.  Frank 
P.  Sargent,  Orand  Jtfaster  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomobvo  Firemen,  testified. 
Mr.Sargent  presented  a  paper  sioned  by  the  chiefs  of  the  five  railway  organiza- 
tions, the  same  being  in  answer  to  Fart  I  of  the  syllabus  on  transportation,  which 
was  read  by  the  secretary,  as  follows: 

Makcu  10,  18d9. 
Wm.  E.  8ACKETT,  Esq., 

Secretary  Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  J).  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  hand  you  herewith  answers  on  our  part,  as  representatives  of 
our  organizations,  to  the  questions  propounded  in  the  syllabus  of  inquiry  relative 
to  transportation,  sent  out  liy  the  Industrial  Commission.  Wehave  hastened  prep- 
aration of  this,  and  hand  it  to  you  in  a  less  complete  form  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  made  because  of  the  seeming  anxiety  on  the  part  of  ttie  commission,  to 
get  some  evidence  or  information  from  us.  As  indicated  in  the  answers,  we  shall 
espe<^t  to  eapplement  them  with  definite  information  which  has  been  sought  and 
which  at  the  present  writing  is  not  at  band. 

Yours,  very  truly,  P.  M.  ARTH0R, 

Graiid  Chief  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

P.  P.  Sarqent, 
Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
E.  E.  Clark, 
Orand  Chief  Order  of  RaUu-ay  Conductors. 

E.  H,  MORRISSEY, 

Orattd  Master  Brotlierhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
W.  V.  Powell,, 
Orand  Chief  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 
Answers  on  part  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  to  questions  propounded  in 
Topical  Plan  of  Inquiry  of  Snbcommission  on  Transportation  of  the  Industrial 
Commiesion. 

First.  The  employees  in  branches  of  service  represented  by  the  above-named 

organizations  are  quite  generally  employed  at  rates  of  compensation  and  under 
terms  of  employment  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  officers  of  the  railway 
company  and  committees  representing  the  men.  In  addition  to  these  rules,  the 
men  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  company  relative  to  movement  of  trains,  con- 
duct of  men,  and  care  of  property  intrusted  to  their  care. 

The  basis  of  pay  for  engine  men  and  for  train  men  in  freight  service  is  the 
number  of  miles  run,  with  a  minimum  allowance  as  agreed  upon.  Train  men  in 
passenger  service  are  generally  paid  by  the  month,  although  on  many  important 
roads  tney  are  paid  by  the  mile  or  the  trip.  There  are  certain  rates  which  are 
recognized  as  standard  and  which  are  in  force,  or  are  very  closely  approached, 
«n  a&  important  lines  west  of  the  Hudson  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
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and  weet  of  the  Mieaisd^pi  River.  The  standard  for  engineers  in  passenRer  eerv- 
ice  is  3i  centa  per  mile;  in  freight  service,  i  cent^  per  mile;  for  fimnen, la  68  ^r 
cent  of  the  engineers'  pay.  The  standard  rate  for  condnctoTR  in  freight  service 
ie  8  cent«  per  mile;  for  brakemen,  66!-  per  cent  of  the  condnctors'  pay.  Passenger 
conductors  get  from  9100  to  $125  per  month,  and  passenger  brakemen  from  $90  to 
970  per  month.  The  standard  pa^  for  yard  foremen  is  27  cents  per  hoar  for  day 
woTK  and  89  cents  per  hour  for  night  work,  and  for  yard  switchmen  is  35  cente 
per  hour  for  day  work  and  37  cents  per  hour  for  night  work. 

In  the  Sonthem  States  colored  men  are  need  a  great  deal  as  firemen  and  brate- 
men.  This  practice  has  a  strong  tendency  to  unfavorably  affect  the  rates  of  pay 
of  men  on  neighboring  roada,  for  the  colored  men  work  much  more  cheaply  than 
white  men  comd  be  induced  to  or  than  they  could  find  it  possible  to  do. 

Telegraphers,  train  dispatchers,  and  station  twents  are  generally  paid  by  the 
month,  and  it  is  bat  of  comparative  recent  date  that  the  anfavorable  and  nnsatis- 
fftctory  conditions  which  have  stirronnded  them  in  their  work  have  been  ame- 
liorated to  an  appreciable  degree,  'ihe  rates  of  pay  in  this  service  varies  with 
the  importance  of  the  station  at  which  the  men  are  employed. 

The  standard  rate  for  train  dispatchers  is  $185  per  month,  working  in  8-honr 
tricks.  The  standard  for  utation  agents  and  telegraphers  is  fixed  by  establishing 
a  minimum  salary,  and  adding  thereto  aa  is  proper  in  consideratian  of  the  respon- 
sibility assumed  and  the  work  performed.  The  pay  of  station  agents  and  tele- 
graph operators  mns  from  $40  to  (85  per  month. 

As  a  rale,  the  rates  of  wages  are  quite  stable,  the  wages  of  the  men  who  work 
by  the  mile  or  the  trip  being  affected  by  the  volume  of  business.  Some  few 
reductions  in  rates  were  made  during  the  business  depression  of  1803-94.  The 
earning  power  of  the  whole  was  seriously  curtailed  by  the  great  falling  off  in  the 
volume  of  business. 

A  few  railway  companies  conduct  relief  associations  for  their  employees  and 
deductions  from  the  wages  of  the  employees  are  made  therefor.  In  some  few 
instances  hospital  associations  are  cononcted  on  similar  plan  and  dednctions  tor 
their  support  are  made.  The  practice  of  fining  men  for  breakages  or  minor 
offenses  has  been   practically  abolished   in  deference  to   the  wishes  of  the 


Men  are  discharged  for  violation  of  mles,  responsibilitT  for  accidents,  insnbor- 
dination,  intoxication,  dishonesty,  and  occasionally  for  incompetency.    Snspen- 


I  from  duty  without  pay  is  frequently  made  as  a  punishment  tor  the  leas 
nagrant  offenses.  The  plan  of  ke^)ing  record  of  men's  conduct  by  a  ayaUi — ' 
merit  and  demerit  entries  has  of  late  quite  generally  taken  the  place  of  sub 


The  practice  of  blacklisting  exemployes  was  for  some  time  indulged  in  to  a  ^reat 
ext«nt.  VigoTOUH  laws,  both  State  and  national,  have  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of ' 
voluntary  blacklisting.  The  practice  generally  f  oUowed  now  is  to  require  from  the 
men  entering  the  employ  a  statement  of  his  former  experience  and  employment,  and 
to  inquire  from  hia  former  employers  as  to  his  leaving  their  employ.  This  prac- 
tice hiu*,  in  reality,  the  effect  of  the  old  blacklist,  whue  at  the  same  time  it  does 
not  render  those  who  follow  it  amenable  to  the  law.  A  great  many  companies 
give  the  employee  a  service  lettier  upon  his  leaving,  which  letter  shows  his  term 
of  service,  cnaracter  of  services  rendered,  and  cause  for  leaving.  Through  the 
Influence  of  the  organizations  unjust  or  unreasonable  dismissals  and  suspensions 
are  becoming  fewer  in  number  and  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  whole. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  specific  instance  in  which  it  has  been  openly  sought 
to  compel  men  to  work  tor  a  raUway  company  against  their  will,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  courts  through  the  channel  of  injunction,  except 
when  Judge  Jenkins  of  the  Federal  court  in  Wisconsin  enjoined  the  employees  of 
the  receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  from  quitting  the  service  of  the 
receivers,  with  or  without  notice,  in  such  manner  as  to  hinder  the  operation  of 
the  road.  Motion  was  made  to  modify  the  injunction  in  this  particular,  and  was 
denied.  App^l  was  taken  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  and  Judge 
Jenkins'  decision  on  the  motion  to  modify  was  reversed. 

In  connection  with  some  troubles  between  the  engineers  and  firemen  and  the 
Toledo,  Aim  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad,  some  orders  were  issued  by 
Judges  Ricks  and  Taft  of  the  Federal  conrts  which  were  believed  to  be  intended 
to  force  men  on  that  or  other  railroads  to  continue  in  the  performance  of  their 
work  even  against  their  will.  If  additional  information  in  this  connection,  which 
we  are  seeking,  is  secured,  it  will  accompany  this  or  be  handed  the  commission 
later.  The  issuance  of  writs  enjoining  men  from  taking  concerted  action  in  leav- 
ing the  employ  of  an  employing  railway  company  or  to  use  proper  and  peacea- 
ble means  to  induce  others  to  leave  or  to  refrain  from  entering  the  service  of  such 
employer,  and  the  punishment  of  menforoontemptiuiderstnuaedinterpretatioae 
655a -6 
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of  the  actions  and  intentioiis  of  the  men  is  wrong  and  sbonld  be  made  impoadUe 
by  United  States  statute.  The  criminal  code  providee  prohibition  of,  and  pnn- 
iBbmeiit  for,  oriminal  acts.  The  code  ahoold  be  depend!ed  upon  rather  thtui  to 
permit  one  judge  to  decide  one  way  and  another  to  decide  in  direct  contradiction 
therewith.  We  are  hardly  competent  to  discusa  this  subject  trom  the  atandpoint 
of  one  well  versed  in  law,  but  we  are  well  satisfied  that  a  thoroagh  studjr  of  it 
will  convince  the  commiBsion  that  the  powers  of  the  courta  have  been  misused 
and  abased  in  these  connections  and  that  it  will  be  weU  to  limit  by  statute  their 
power,  to  the  end  that  the  dignity  of  the  courts  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  people 
may  be  preserved. 

Second.  Road,  train,  and  engine  men  have  little  or  no  complaint  as  to  honrs  o( 
service.  They  are  generally  paid  for  all  eicceee  hoars  and  the  necessity  for  their 
being  wide  awake  acta  aa  a  protection  agaioat  unreaaonable  demands  npon  them. 
Ten  noora  for  100  miles  is  the  standard  rnle  in  freight  service  for  road  men. 
fardmen  are  frequently  retjnired  to  work  12honr8fora  day,  which  we  conaideras 
excessive  when  compared  with  the  reqnirements  in otheroccnpations.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  houra  for  theee  men  should  be  out  8,  and  certainly  not  over  10.  The  tele- 
graphers have  much  to  complain  of  in  this  direction,  as  they  are  frequently 
required  to  remain  on  duty  long  hours. 

Train  and  engine  men.  as  a  rule,  arepaid  overtime  on  a  very  fair  basia.  Teleg- 
raphers are  allowed  overtime  on  many  roads,  but  on  many  more  they  are  not. 
Twelve  consecutive  hours  is  considered  a  snificiently  long  day  for  them,  and  in 
our  opinion  telegraphers  who,  having  worked  1'3  consecutive  hoars,  are  called 
for  duty  during  the  next  succeeding  13  hours,  should  be  allowed  extra  pay  for 
time  so  used. 

Third.  Snnday  work  is  compensated  for  at  the  same  rates  aa  if  performed  on 
any  other  day.  The  mnning  of  trains  on  Snnday  should  be  aboUsned  as  Car  aa 
is  practicable. 

Fourth.  Fellow-serrant  laws,  under  which  the  emploving  railway  company  is 
liable  (or  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  throngn  the  neglect  or  incompe- 
tence of  fellow-servants,  have  been  enacted  in  several  States,  among  which  are 
Texas,  Hissonri,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  Qeorgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  IfassachusettB, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Ohio. 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  the  collection  of  damages  in  many  cases  where  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  impossible,  and  we  hope  the  effect  has  been  or  will  be  to 
induce  the  companies  to  be  more  carefal  in  the  selection  of  men,  and  the  men 
more  careful  of  their  fellow-employees.  We  would  prefer  to  prevent  the  injuries 
rather  than  to  secure  indemnity  therefor.  The  men  have  no  choice  as  to  who 
their  fellow-employees  shall  be.  All  are  selected  by  the  officials  of  the  company, 
and  hence  the  company  should  assume  res^nsibility  for  their  acts.  RMlrtHid 
companies  have  recently  adopted,  with  practical  unanimity,  the  requirement  of  a 
searching  physical  examination  of  all  applicants  for  employment,  under  which 
the  man  who  has  suffered  amputation  of  a  portion  of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  who  has 
suffered  from  aome  other  injury  while  in  the  service  of  some  railway  company  is 
refused  employment  by  other  companies.  If  a  man  who  has  sustained  snch  mjiuy, 
which  in  reality  does  not  prevent  or  hinder  him  from  perf ormii^  in  an  able  man- 
ner the  duties  of  his  poaition ,  or  who  has  attained  a  certain  age  which  leaves  him 
the  prime  of  life  yet  to  be  lived,  is  to  be  refused  employment  mider  the  operation 
at  a  rule  adopted  in  concert  or  contemporaneously  by  the  railroads,  it  seems  but 
fair  that  the  employee  ^onld  look  to  the  railroads  for  compensationfor  his  injury, 
or  pension  for  his  age. 

we  believe  it  to  be  the  generally  accepted  rule  that  persons  dependent  noon  an 
employee  may  sue  for  damages  on  account  of  the  death  of  such  employee  through 
the  negligence  of  the  railroad  company,  and  tt  snch  negligence  be  shown  may 
recover. 

Fifth.  The  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  risks  contemplated  by  voluntarily 
ei^;^ing  in  dangerous  occnpations  has,  we  believe,  been  upheld  and  the  oom- 

enies  held  to  be  free  from  liabUi-^  if  the  Injnry  or  death  was  clearly  shown  to 
the  result  alone  of  such  natural  risks,  or  of  contributory  negligence  on  part 
of  the  injured. 

Sixth.  We  do  not  know  of  any  limited  liability  legislation  which  applies  to 
n^way  employees  in  any  manner  different  from  that  in  which  it  applies  to  all 
others.    We  have  as  yet  felt  no  serious  effects  from  this  source. 

Seventh.  Beyond  a  reasonable  desire  to  get  as  much  service  as  practicable  from 
material  or  appliances  on  hand,  the  railroads  generally  provide  adequate  and 
proper  apphances.  In  instances  where  this  is  not  done,  liability  should  very 
properly  attach  to  the  negligent  company. 

£3ghth.  The  employees  in  the  departments  represented  by  the  names  of  the 
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(n^SDizationB  on  whoae  part  these  answers  are  enbmitted  have  very  thorooghly 
organized  asaodatioDs,  one  feature  of  which  ie  insorance  of  members  agmnat 
death  or  total  disability.  The  InBoraDce  is  furnished  the  members  on  the  mutual 
asaeesment  plan  and  at  actnal  cost.  Members  are  insnred  in  snms  ranging,  at 
their  option,  from  $400  to  $5,000.  The  only  conditions  imposed  npon  the  member 
are  that  he  shall  remain  a  member  and  pay  all  assessments  in  accordance  with  the 
rtUeB.  The  sams  already  paid  OTit  for  these  porposee  by  these  organizations  aggre- 
gate, in  ronnd  ntimbera,  $20,000,000.  Temporary  sick  or  disability  beneflte  are 
provided  ^  many  local  branches,  and  in  that  way  many  mil  lions  more  have  been 
distribated  among  the  seedy  members. 

Ninth.  Relief  associataone,  ordinarily  termed  "  rolnntary,"  are  maintained  by 
a  few  railway  companies.  Employees  contribnte,  throogh  deductions  from  their 
earnings,  to  snch  association  and  receive  certain  sick  and  other  benefits,  as  fa:o- 
vided  in  the  mles.  The  companies  contribnte  something  to  such  relief  feature, 
but  a  careful  comparison  shows  that  the  sums  paid  by  the  individual  employee 
fully  covera  the  cost  of  can-ying  his  risk.  The  term  "  voluntary  "  as  used  in  the 
name  of  these  associations  is  a  misnomer,  as,  in  fact,  if  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment does  not  signify  a  willingness  to  participat«  in  such  association  he  is  not 
given  employment. 

Tlie  number  of  railway  c<mipanies  conducting  such  associations  is  not  large  and 
their  number  does  not  now  seem  to  be  increasing.  This  is  nndoubtedly  due  very 
largely,  it  not  entirely,  to  the  bitter  opposition  on  part  of  the  employees  to  ttie 


establishment  of  such  associations.  They  object  to  such  patemalism  oeing  exer- 
cised over  them  by  their  employer;  theyobject  to  paying  for  such  protection  otdy 
to  have  all  sums  paid  in  forfeited  at  any  time  when  they  may  find  it  necessary  or 


desirable  to  accept  employment  elsewhere,  or  when  the  company  st ._ 

pense  with  their  Bervices;  they  object  to  paying  full  value  for  the  insurance  granted 
and  then  having  the  acceptance  of  the  benefit  for  which  they  have  paid  operate 
BB  ata  eSeotnal  oar  to  their  recovery  for  personal  injury  under  the  common  law. 

liie  maintenance  of  such  associations  by  rail  way  companies  is  generally  obnox- 
ious to  the  employees  and  is  generally  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  effort  on  part 
of  the  employer  to  secure  a  species  of  domination  over  the  employee  and  his  acts. 

Tenth.  We  can  best  answer  by  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  hearing  had 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  January,  189S,  on  petition  from 
various  railway  companies  for  an  extension  of  time  witiun  which  to  comply  with 
the  proviHionBofthelawTec[mring  the  use  of  band  holds,  power  brakes,  and  auto- 
matic conplers.  The  Intersbite  Commerce  Commission  issued  at  that  time  a  table 
of  statistics,  showing  the  percent^eof  cars  and  engines  then  equipped.  Further 
authentic  information  on  this  subject  is  found  on  paf^es  86  and  87  of  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Ab  to  the  cost  of  these  appliances  on  old  cars,  evidence  varies.  It  is  more 
expensive  to  apply  them  to  some  cars  than  to  others,  dexwndent  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  car.  We  do  notthlnk,however,thatthecoBt  of  attaching  them  to 
old  care  is  <tn  important  question  any  longer  to  a  road  which  has  made  any  reason- 
able effort  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  capacity  of  cars  has  l)een 
multiplied  of  late  years,  and  if  the  new  cars  put  in  service  since  the  enactment  of 
this  law  have  been  properly  equipped,  the  number  of  old  ones  which  will  be  fit  for 
nee  in  interstate  traffic  after  January  1, 1000,  the  date  to  which  the  Interstate 
Ccmuaerce  Coimmission  extended  the  time  within  which  railway  companies  might 
comply  with  the  law,  will  be  very  small. 

Ab  to  the  cost  of  patting  these  appliances  on  new  cars,  we  find  that  the  evidence 
varies.  The  manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  make  estimates  of  the  cost  of  put- 
ting the  appliances  on  the  cars,  ex|dainlng  that  the  several  ways  of  puttinK  them 
on  make  it  difflcnlt  for  them  to  determine.  The  cost  of  first-class  vertical-plane 
couplers,  f .  o.  b.  at  the  factory,  is  from  $1S  to  $18  per  xwir.  To  this  cost  must  be 
added  about  $i.60  per  pair  for  uncoupling  rods,  their  brackets,  lag  screws,  and 
labor  to  apply  them  to  a  new  car.  To  this  again  must  be  added  me  freight  on 
the  couplers. 

■  The  first  cost  of  material  to  be  applied  to  an  old  car  is  the  same,  bnt  whatever 
is  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  old  coupler  and  it«  links  and  pins  for  scrap  iron 
should  he  deducted  from  the  estimate  ot  the  cost  of  equipping  an  old  car.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  cost  of  changing  from  the  old  Hnk-and-pin  coupler  to  the 
vertical  plane  is  from  $35  to  $40  per  car.  In  this  estimate  is  included  the  renewal 
of  draft  timbers  and  center  sills  or  adding  heavier  and  more  expensive  draft 
rigging.  This  does  not  seem  to  properly  belong  in  this  account,  for  the  old  and 
light  capacity  cars  are  unfit  for  use  among  the  modem  heavy  and  large  capacity 
cars  or  for  hauling  with  the  modern  giant  locomotives  with  tlie  old  drut  r^(ing. 
This  rigging  wonld  probably  have  to  be  changed  in  order  to  use  the  car,  whether 
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automatic  couplers  were  need  or  not.  Exact  and  reliable  detailed  information  on 
thia  subject  can  beet  be  secured  from  master  car  builders  or  superintendents  of 
motive  power  and  machinery. 

The  Weatingbouse  quick-action  air-brake  apparatus  for  freight  cars  is  sold  at 
$35  per  set,  f.  o.  b.  at  their  works,  and  a  rebate  of  15  per  ceutis  allowed  all  holders 
of  a  certain  agreement  with  this  company  under  which  95  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chasers bny  these  supplies.  This  makes  the  net  cost  of  this  apparatus  for  a  freight 
car  $39.75.  If  an  old  car  recjuires  new  foundation  brake  gear,  the  cost  of  patting 
that  in  and  applying  the  air-brake  apparatus  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  f30.  U 
the  existing  foundation  brake  gear  is  substantial  enough  for  use  with  air  tn-ake, 
the  cost  of  applying  the  apparatus  shonld  not  be  more  than  |6. 

The  main  reason  given  by  railroad  managers  for  failure  to  complete  the  equip- 
ment of  their  cars  and  engines  within  the  time  fixed  by  law  was  the  financial 
embarrassment  caused  by  the  panic  of  1893  and  desire  to  get  what  wear  they  could 
out  of  rolling  stock  not  worth  equipping. 

Eleventh.  Is  best  answered  by  figures  given  on  page  68  of  the  Twelfth  Annnal 
Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  which  we  respectfully  and 


proudly  refer. 

Twelfth,  We  have,  at  this  time,  nothing  t( 

Thirteenth.  There  are  many  organizations  of  employees  other  than  those  for 


whom  we  speak.  We  will  confine  our  statements  to  onr  own  and  the  others  will 
undonbtedly  speak  for  themselves. 

Our  organizations  are  of  the  trade-union  nature;  that  is,  each  composed  of  the 
men  in  a  particular  department.  Their  purxMwes  are  to  obtain  and  retain  fair  and 
reasonable  comoensation  for  services  performed;  reasonable  hours  of  labor  and 
pay  for  excess  hours;  reasonable  and  fair  conditions  of  employment;  to  protect 
against  injustice  to  members;  to  elevate  the  profession;  to  exert  a  healthy  iniSn- 
ence  upon  legislative  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  those  who  make  np  the 
organizations,  and  toafford  financial  aid  to  the  afflicted  members,  the  widows  and 
the  orphans;  and  to  furnish  out  of  work  benefits  to  members  legally  engaged  in  a 
conflict  with  their  employers.  The  effect  of  their  efforts  has  been  widely  and 
generally  snccessful.  They  have  accomplished  to  a  great  degree  the  purposes 
sought. 

Of  the  number  of  employees  in  the  departments  represented, 'probably  80  per 
cent  are  members. 

These  oi^anizations  do  not  undertake  to  control  their  members  except  by  requir- 
ing them  to  conform  to  the  lawfully  expressed  will  of  a  constitutional  majority, 
which  will  of  the  constitutional  majority  governs  in  all  things. 

They  do  not  interfere  with  the  employee  who  is  not  a  member,  nor  with  his 
right  to  work.  They  depend  upon  their  standing,  reputation,  and  works  to 
attract  to  them  all  worthy  and  weU-^jnalifled  employees. 

Copies  of  the  laws  of  our  organizations  are  handed  yon  herewith. 

Fourteenth.  Dispntos  of  a  serious  nature  are  generally  over  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation or  an  effort  to  impose  some  condition  of  employment  which  is  consid- 
ered unjust  or  unfair. 

Fifteenth.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  strikes  are  caused  only  when  all  other 
means  of  reaching  an  adjustment  have  failed  and  a  principle  is  involved  which 
can  not  be  surrendered. 

If  a  strike  is  decided  upon,  it  is  put  into  effect  by  withdrawing  the  members 
from  the  service  of  that  employer,  leaving  him  free  to  replace  them  with  such  as 
he  can  get  or  to  make  terms  under  which  his  old  employees  are  willing  to  return 
t»  his  service. 

The  effect  of  a  strike  is  generally  measured,  so  far  as  the  principals  therein  are 
concerned,  by  the  degree  of  gnccesa  which  either  attains.  Strikes  are  not  desired 
either  by  the  railway  companies  or  the  railway  employees.  On  the  whole,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  moral  effect,  the  railwajr  employees  believe  that 
much  good  has  come  to  them  as  a  result  of  their  protective  policy  and  the  actions 
which  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  uierennder. 

Sixteenth.  A  strike  consists  of  the  concerted  and  peaceable  retirement  from  the 
employ  of  a  certain  employer  on  port  of  certain  of  his  employees,  leaving  said 
employer  to  get  along  as  best  he  can  without  them.  A  boycott  is  an  effort  to 
injnre  the  employer  or  his  business  in  other  ways,  such  as  seeking  to  induce  as 
many  as  possible  to  refrain  from  patronizing  the  employer  or  his  business,  pend- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Seventeenth.  We  are  strong  advocates  of  the  practice  of  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  to  the  settlement  of  any  diflfer- 
ences  between  railroads  and  their  employees.  We  earnestly  sought  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  approved  June  1. 1808,  entitled  "An  act  concerning  cfuviers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  their  employees,"  a  copy  herewith  submitted. 
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Onr  experience  with  arbitration  has  been  anch  m  to  commend  it  to  onr  favor. 
We  are  at  all  tunes  ready  to  accept  it  in  its  full  spirit  as  a  means  of  settlement  of 
disputed  poiatB.  Ita  effect,  where  tried,  has  been  to  establish  more  firmly  feelings 
(tf  oonfidenoe  between  the  men  and  the  officers  in  charge. 

BigbteoiUi.  11  the  laws  are  construed  and  applied  in  the  spirit  intended  by  the 
lawmakers,  we  have  no  criticiam  or  snggeBtions  to  oBei.  Strained  oonstnictions 
and  abuse  of  power  nnder  mandamus  or  iojnnction  proceedings  should  be  made 
Impossible  by  legialatire  enactment. 

Nineteenth.  Under  oar  acceptance  of  the  term  "arbitration,"  its  whole  virtne 
and  vitality  would  be  deetroved  by  making  it  compulsory.  If  mode  compnisory, 
permanent  boards  would  {irobably  be  a  necessity,  and  the  objections  to  that  prac- 
tice are  too  obrions  to  invite  discoasion. 

Twentieth.  The  use  of  intoxicants  by  railway  employees  is  a  practice  which 
has  very  rapidly  grown  less  of  late  years.  Our  organiuttionB  use  every  possible 
influence  against  it,  and  with  neat  success.  Strict  rules  have  been  adopted  by 
many  raUway  companies  on  this  subject,  and  they  are  generally  observed  care- 
fully by  the  employees. 

It  follows,  withont  argument  or  room  therefor,  that  the  less  the  railway 
employees  use  intoxicants  the  better  off  they  are  from  everr  standpoint  of  view. 

Twenty-first.  Bailroads  have  but  one  commodity  to  sell,  viz,  transportation. 
The  merchant  who  offers  two  or  more  lines  of  goods  can,  in  competing  with 
other  dealers,  sell  one  line  at.  or  below  cost,  and  possibly  recoup  himself  on  the 
other  line  or  lines.  The  moment  a  railroad  company  begins  carrying  goods  or 
passeiwera  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  transportation  famished  a  condition  is 
created  imder  wiiich  the  company  must  make  up  the  loss  by  discriminating 
against  other  patrons  or  localitieB,  by  recovering  the  lose  through  economies 
practiced  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  property,  the  character 
of  tta  service  rendered,  or  the  employees,  or  by  quietly  cnarging  the  loas  to  the 
prcAt  and  loss  account.  If  the  first  alternative  is  foUowed,  the  text  and  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  of  the  nation  are  violated;  if  the  second  be  chosen,  either  the 
pnbUc  or  the  employees  are  made  to  pay  for  losses  unnecessarily  and  inexcus- 
ably sustained;  if  the  last  be  adopted  and  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
bankruptcy  must  come  with  all  its  attendant  ills.  Competition  in  railroad  rates 
is  simply  minous.  Host  absurd  lengths  are  gone  to  in  a  reckless  underbidding 
of  one  another  with  an  utter  disregard  as  to  how  far  the  rat^  quot«d  may  be 
below  the  cost  of  the  service. 

While  we  can  not  now  point  to  specific  cases  of  the  wages  of  railway  employees 
having  been  unfavorably  affected  as  a  direct  result  of  rat«  wars  or  unrestramed 
competition,  we  can  clearly  and  easily  see  how  such  evil  effects  to  tlie  employees 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  snch  nnrestrained  com])etition.  If  the 
practice  of  ac^ipting  business  at  a  loss  is  continued,  after  all  other  economies 
aave  been  inaugurated  the  waxes  of  the  employees  will  naturally  become  the 
object  of  consideration  or  attack.  It  is,  and  shall  be,  the  purpose  of  onr  organi- 
zati<ms  to  resist  any  reductions  in  the  wages  of  the  men,  out  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  or  even  pardonable  to  bring  about  a  contest  or  a  conflict  on  that  point 
throngh  snch  seenungly  senseless  rate  wars  as  have  been  indulged  in  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  While  opposing  the  introduction  of  rates  by  commiBsions  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  so  low  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  companies,  some  of  the 
companies  in  connection  with  their  competitive  rate  wars  have  put  in  force  rat«s 
BO  low  as  to  put  to  shame  anything  proposed  by  anti-railroad  legislators  or  com- 
missionera,  rat«s  which  the  veriest  tyro  would  recognize  at  a  gluice  as  far  below 
1^  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered. 

It  appears  that  Congress  found  it  neceSMry,  in  order  to  prevent  unfair  dis- 
crimination, to  exercise  its  right  to  control  interatate  traffic  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
arrangements  or  agreements  oetween  the  common  carriers  under  which  certain 
rates  should  be  maintained.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  just  as  much  unfair 
diacrimination  possible  and  practiced  nnder  unrestrained  competition  as  waa,  or 
could  be,  nnder  pooling  arrangements  or  traffic  agreements.  We  have  been  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Government  should  be  very  carefnl  in  exercising  or  extending 
its  r^ht  of  control  of  the  railways;  but  if  the  rait  way  officers  themselves  ciin  not, 
or  wUl  not,  prevent  snch  minous  and  diaastrons  wars  under  the  guitte  of  com- 

Stitlon,  the  Oovemment  should  assume  the  role  of  guardian  for  them,  and  in 
e  interests  of  the  shippers,  the  dealers,  the  traveling  public,  and  the  railway 
employees,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  enforce  a  mini- 
mum scale  of  rates,  or  to  in  some  other  way  eSectually  stop  these  insane  depar- 
tures from  businesspriuciples  which  seem  to  bo  becoming  somewhat  periodical  in 
their  recurrence,  Ine  whole  business  and  laboring  world  are  more  interested  in 
stability  of  rates  than  ttiey  are  In  the  question  of  whether  or  not  those  rates  an 
ft  (ncnon  too  high, 
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Twenty-eecond.  The  business  of  ticket  broker^e  as  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  affordB  a  convenient  and  easy  nay  tbronKh  which  the  laws  ma^  be  violated 
and  discriminations  indulged  in.  It  gives  to  middlemen .  for  whose  existence  there 
is  DO  excuse,  a  vei^  large  amount  of  money  which  properly  belongs  in  the  coffers 
of  the  railways  or  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  It  the  earning  of  the  railwaj[B 
are  reduced  through  the  dealings  of  the  brokers  the  railways  will  seek  to  make  it 
op  elsewhere,  and  the  people  who  know  the  ropes  and  who  reside  in  or  travel  from 
lu'ge  cities  or  centers  nave  a  decided  advantage  over  those  who  are  not  so  fortu- 
nately located.  If  ticket  brokerage  consisted  only  of  dealing  in  legitimate  tickets, 
we  wonld  not  feel  tliat  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  proper  concern  to  us.  The 
facts  are,  however,  that  in  addition  to  whatever  of  such  dealing  they  can  secure, 
man^  ticket  brokers  resort  to  schemes  and  acts  which  are  simply  frandnlent  and 
criminal.  ForKery,  counterfeiting,  and  miHrepresentation  as  to  identity  are 
freely  practiced.  Ticket  brokers' offices  are  made  fences  for  the  reception  and 
sale  of  traneportation  which  is  known  to  be  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited. 
Connterfeit  receipts  for  dues  paid,  and  counterfeit  cards  of  membership  In  onr 
organizations  have  been  sold  over  the  counter  of  ticket  brokers'  of&ces.  Con- 
dnctors  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  are  frequently  farced  into  altercations 
with  passengers  who.  knowingly;  or  unwittingly,  have  purchased  worthless  tickets 
from  such  offices,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by 
BQch  passenger.  Trusted  employees  have  been  enticed  into  wrongdoing  which 
was  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  the  ticket  broker's  office  and  the  methods 
followed  therein.  Qrave  suspicion  has  been  cast  upon  many  upright  men,  and 
many  innocent  men  have  lost  their  positions  on  account  of  transactions  which 
were  carried  on  through,  or  by,  some  ticket  scalper,  and  which  the  employee 
conld  not  explain  because  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

The  natural  and  legitimate  revenues  of  the  railways  are  seriously  invaded  or 
affected  by  this  agency.  The  interests  of  the  employees  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
earning  power  or  capacity  of  the  road,  and  hence  the  employees  pronounce 
against  uie  business  of  ticket  brokerage  largely  for  the  same  reasons  given  in 
favor  of  putting  a  stop  to  rate  wars. 

Twenty-third.  Increasing  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  a  railway  company  or 
adding  to  the  securities  upon  which  it  is  sought  or  intended  to  pay  dividends  or 
retnms  is  simply  adding  to  the  burden,  already  heavy  in  most  instances.  The 
stock  of  the  road  may  not  receive  any  dividends,  but  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
must  be  paid  or  receiverships,  foreclosure  sales,  and  reorgnizations  follow.  Not 
infrequently,  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  Federal  courts,  reductions  in  the 
wages  of  the  employees  are  undertaken  which  wonld  not  be  undertaken  were  it 


not  for  tiie  protection  which  the  company  expects  from  the  court.    Unnecessary 
additions  to  the  fixed  charges  of  a  railway  should  not  be  permitted. 
Twenty-foorth.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  consolidation  of  railway  lines  under 
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le  management  has  effected  economies  in  themanagement  and  in  the  traffic  and 

accounting  departments.  It  is  not  our  experience  tnat  the  large  masses  of  the 
employees  are  unfavorably  ailected  by  snch  consolidations.  On  the  contrary,  we 
can  cite  instwjces  where  the  employees  of  a  small  railway  which  paid  poor  wages 
and  afforded  very  unsatisfactory  conditiona  of  employment  have  been  greatly 
benefited  hy  that  line  being  absorbed  by  some  large  system,  and  the  employees 
thereby  brought  under  the  operations  of  the  hieher  rates  of  pay  and  mncn  more 
advant^Ceona  conditions  of  employment  which  ootained  on  the  absorbing  system. 


should  like  to  have  it  introdnced  at  this  point  so  that  it  may  be  printed  ii 
timony  immediately  following  the  paper  just  read. 

a,  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Mr.  Sargent  will  state  the  character  of  the  paper, 
r.  Baroent.  In  connection  with  the  paper  which  has  jnst  been  submitted  by 
the  secretary  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  the  reply  of  the  five  railway  organiaations. 
We  had  a  conference  in  the  city  of  Chicago  shortly  after  receiving  your  topical 
plan  of  inouiry,  and  we  thought  best  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  answers, 
and  Mr.  E.  E,  Clark,  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  myself  were 
selected  to  prepare  the  answers  and  submit  them  to  the  commission  after  they 
had  been  rrferred  to  Mr.  Ariihnr,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Morriseey,  chief  officers  of 
the  other  organizations.  We  complied  vrith  instructions,  held  another  confer- 
ence, to  whicn  this  was  referred,  and  it  has  been  approved  by  all,  and  the  signa- 
tnres  of  approval  accompany  tiie  answers.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  referred 
to  me,  as  a  special  matt^,  tli«  first  proposition  wherein  yoa  ask  in  relfttion  to  tlte 
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looked  up  very  carefully,  and  here  yon  will  find  m 

which  have  comenp  ia  the  years  pa«t,  wherein  _  _. ^  ,__ 

ceedings  have  been  bronght  while  railroads  were  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
also  aa  to  the  amtlication  of  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  tbeir  employeea 
for  Injnriea  snsiained  in  the  performance  of  duty,  coveriiw  every  State  in  the 
Union.  We  Bnbmit  it  to  yon,  as  wo  believe  it  will  aid  in  arnring  at  inch  concln- 
fdoDS  as  yoa  may  wish  in  regard  to  tbe  matters  referred  to  in  yonr  inqoiry.  This 
is  in  addltloD  to  the  docnment  rntd  by  the  secretary.  It  contains  the  casee,  spe- 
cial references  thereto,  qnotee  the  antborities,  and  goes  into  details,  and  I  think 
yon  will  find  it  embraces  nearly  every  State  In  the  Union.  It  is  quite  a  lenKthv 
docnment,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  read  it.  It  also  has  sev^^  of  the  deci- 
dons  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.     (The  paper  here  referred  to  foUowB:) 

BEFORE  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQUIRY. 

First.  In  relation  to  the  inquiry  tb  to  compnlsory  performance  of  service  under 
mandatory  injnnction  and  proceedings  for  contempt  when  a  railroad  is  in  the 
handa  of  a  receiver:  also  as  to  powers  of  courts  in  snchcasee.  {See  p.  S  of  Top- 
ical Plan  of  Inquiry.) 

Second.  Bespectinf^  uie  law  of  liabilitjr  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees 
tor  injuries  sustained  while  enKAged  in  the  performance  of  duty.  {See  p.  4,  sec- 
tions i  and  0,  Topical  Plan  of  fiiqniry.) 


In  England  and  in  the  United  Statee  it  is  lawful,  and,  it  may  be  added,  com- 
mendable, for  any  bodf  of  men  to  associate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose 
of  bettering  their  condition  In  any  respect,  financial  or  serial.  The  vwy  geoins 
of  free  iustitntionB  invites  them  to  bigher  levels  and  better  fortunes.  Tney  may 
dictate  their  own  wages,  fratemixe  with  other  associatea,  choose  their  own  employ- 
ers, and  serve  man  and  mammon  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
But  while  the  law  accent  this  liberty  to  one,  it  aocords  a  like  liberty  to  every 
other  one,  and  all  are  bound  to  so  use  and  enjoy  their  own  liberties  and  priviWes 
as  not  to  uiterfere  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  (Beochon  Monopolies  asd  Indus- 
trial Trust,  pp.  388-289  (1898).) 

KK0RIVEB8  AND  THEIR  EMFLOTZES. 

In  1885  the  Wabasb  road  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  there  was  a  lock- 
out in  some  of  tbe  company's  shops,  and  two  employees  who  acted  as  a  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  locked-out  and  striking  employees  were  punished  for  contempt 
by  being  sent  to  jail  for  a  term.    The  syllabi  of  the  case  is  as  follows: 

"A  writer,  ragning  himself  chairman,  sent  the  following  notice  to  the  various 
foremen  of  the  shops  of  the  Wabash  company  during  the  strike  organized  to  resist 
a  reduction  of  wages,  the  railroad  being  at  that  time  in  the  bands  of  a  receiver 
appointed  by  tbe  United  States  circuit  court: 

' '  Omcc  OP  Local  CouMnraB,  January  17, 1885. 


tied.    Yonr  compliance  witfi 
employees.    But  in  no  case  ai 

"Held,  that  this  was  an  unlawful  interference  with  tbe  management  of  the 
road  by  Uie  receiver,  and  a  contempt  of  court,  for  which  the  writer  Bboold  be  pun- 
ished.'*   (24Fed.Kep.,ai7.) 

Where  employees  of  a  railroad  company  that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
appointed  by  the  court  are  dissatiBfied  with  their  wages  paid  by  the  receiver  they 
may  abandon  the  employment  and  by  persuasion  or  argument  induce  other 
employees  to  do  the  same;  but  if  .hey  resort  to  threats  or  violence  to  induce  tbe 
others  to  leave,  or  accomplish  their  purpose,  without  actual  violence,  by  over- 
awing the  others  by  nreconcerted  demonstration  of  force,  and  thus  prevent  the 
receiver  from  operating  the  road,  they  are  gniilty  of  cont«mpt  of  court  and  may 
be  punished  for  their  unlawful  acts. 
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Where  a  party  of  men  combine  with  int«nt  to  do  an  nnlawfnl  thing,  and  in  the 
proBocation  of  that  anlawfnl  intent  one  of  the  party  zoes  a  Btep  beyond  the  bal- 
ance of  the  party  and  does  an  act  which  the  balance  do  not  themsdvea  perform, 
all  are  responsible  for  what  one  doea.  It  ia  easential,  however,  that  there  shonld 
be  a  concert  of  action— an  agreement  to  do  some  unlawful  thing.  (Opinion  by 
Justice  Brewer.    United  States  r.  Kane  et  al.  (1885),23  Fed.R«p.,748.J 

In  the  following  case,  after  an  injunction  bad  been  issued  againat  one  railroad 
company  and  its  emuloyeea,  commanding  it  to  aSord  the  same  facilities  tc  a  cer- 
tain other  road  that  it  afforded  to  all  other  roads,  it  was  held  that  employees  who 
refused  to  handle  cars  of  snch  other  road  and  quit  the  service  of  the  company 
rather  than  handle  such  cars  would  not  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  court;  but  any 
employee  refusing  to  handle  such  cars,  thongh  not  being  served  personally  with 
an  injunction  nor  a  part^  of  the  suit,  althongh  learning  that  such  au  injanction 
had  issued ,  and  his  remaining  in  the  service  of  the  company  and  ref  nsing  to  handle 
the  cars  of  the  road  in  question  would  be  guilty  of  contempt. 

Where  a  labor  organization  has  declared  a  boycott  against  a  railroad,  and  con- 
necting roads  are  therefore  refusing  or  seem  about  to  refuse  to  afford  equal  facili- 
ties to  the  boycotted  road,  in  violation  of  section  3  of  the  interstate-coimnerce 
act.  they  ma^  oe  compelled  to  do  so  by  mandatory  injunction,  since  the  case  is 
urgent,  the  nghtsof  the  parties  free  from  reasonable  doubt,and  the  duties  sought 
to  be  enforced  is  imposed  by  law. 

A  mandatory  injunction  restraining  a  railroad  company  from  refusing  equal 
facilities  to  a  connecting  line,  in  violation  of  section  S  of  the  intei'state-commerce 
act,  is  binding  upon  all  ofdc«rB  and  emplo^^es  of  the  respondent  having  proper 
notice  thereof  whether  they  are  made  parties  or  not. 

A  court  of  equity  has  power  to  contrive  new  remedies  and  issne  unprecedented 
orders  to  enforce  rights  secured  by  Federal  Wislation  provided  no  illegal  burdens 
are  imposed  thereby.  (Toledo,  A.  A.  &  N.  M.  By.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  Co.  et  al. 
(March  S5, 1893),  54th  Fed.  Rep.,  746.) 

Circuit  conrts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  of  a  bill  in  equity  to 
reatrain  violation  of  the  iutflrstate-commerce  law  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  com- 
plainant, becanse  of  the  subject-matter,  and  without  r^ard  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  party. 

A  commnation  to  induce  and  procnre  the  officers  of  a  common  carrier  corpora- 
tion subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  its  locomotive 
engineers,  to  refuse  to  receive,  handle  and  haul  interstate  freight  from  another 
like  common  carrier  in  order  to  injure  the  latter,  ia  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  commit  the  misdenieanor  described  by  section  10  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  and,  if  any  person  engaged  in  It  does  an  act  in  furtherance  thereof,  all  com- 
bining for  the  pnrpose  are  gnilty  of  criminal  conspiracy,  aa  denounced  by  section 
M40,  Revised  Statutes. 

If  the  common  carrier  company  against  whom  such  a  conspiracy  ie  directed  is 
injured  bv  act^  done  in  fortnerance  of  it,  it  has  a  canae  of  action  for  its  loss 
against  all  those  engaged  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  employees,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  company,  may  obey  this 
mandatory  injunction,  but  may,  without  contempt  of  court,  avoid  or  evade  obe- 
dience thereto  by  ceasing  to  be  snch  employees;  otherwise  the  injunction  would, 
iu  effect,  be  an  order  compelling  the  employer  to  continue  the  relation  of  servant 
to  the  complainant — a  kind  of  order  never  yet  issued  by  a  court  of  eqnity. 

A  preliminary  injunction  may  issue  against  the  chief  member  of  such  a  con- 
spiracy aa  that  above  described  to  restrain  him  from  giving  the  order  and  signal 
which  will  result  and  is  intended  to  result  in  the  unlawful  ami  irreparable  inju- 
ries to  the  complainant.  Where  such  chief  member  has  already  issued  such  an 
unlawful,  wilful,  and  criminal  order,  the  injurious  effect  of  which  will  be  con- 
tinuing, the  court  may  by  mandatory  injunction  compel  him  to  rescind  the  same, 
especially  when  the  necessary  effect  of  the  order  or  siguftl  is  to  indnce  and  pro- 
cure flagrant  violations  of  an  injunction  previouslyiasuedby  this  court.  (Toledo, 
A.  A.  and  K.  M.  Railway  Co.  v,  Pennsylvania  Co,  et  al.  (April  8, 1SB3),  54th  Fed. 
Bep.,780.) 

It  would  be  an  invasion  of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for,  or 
to  remain  in  the  personal  service  of,  another.  One  who  is  placed  under  snch 
restraint  is  in  a  condition  of  involnntary  servitade,  a  condition  which  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  declares  shall  not  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

The  fact  that  employees  of  railroads  may  quit  under  circamatancea  that  would 
show  bad  faith  on  their  part,  or  a  reclcless  oiBregard  of  their  contract,  or  of  the 
convenience  and  interests  of  both  employer  and  the  public,  does  not  justify  a 
departure  from  the  general  role  that  eqnity  will  not  compel  the  actual,  g*"— "-- 
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tive  perfomuttice  of  merelj;  personal  services,  or  (which  la  the  same  thing)  require 

employees,  iwainst  their  will,  to  remain  in  the  persDoal  service  of  their  employer. 

These  employees  having  taken  service  first  with  the  company,  and  afterwards 


with  the  receivers,  nnder  a  general  contract  of  employment  which  did  not  limit 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  quit  the  service,  their  peaceable  cooperation,  as  the 
result  of  friendlv  arKumont,  persuasion,  or  conference  among  tbemselves,  in 
asserting  the  rignt  of  each  and  all  to  rafuse  further  service  under  a  schedule 
of  rednoed  wages,  woold  not  have  been  illegal  or  criminal,  although  the}[  may 
have  BO  acted  in  the  firm  belief  and  expectation  that  a  simultaneous  quitting 
without  notice  wonld  temporarily  inconvenience  the  receivers  and  the  pnblic. 
If  ingoodf^th,  and  peaceably,  they  exercise  their  right  of  qnitting  the  service, 
inten<&ng  thereby  only  to  better  their  condition  by  securing  such  wages  as  they 
deem  just,  but  not  to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  tree  action  of  others,  they  can 
not  be  legally  charged  with  any  loss  to  the  trust  property  resulting  from  their 
cessation  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  rvfnsal  of  the  receivers  to  accede  to  the 
terms  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  remain  in  the  service.  Such  a  loss,  under 
the  circumstances  stated,  would  be  incidental  to  the  situation,  and  could  not  be 
attributed  t«  employees  exercising  their  lawful  rights  in  orderly  ways,  or  to  the 
receivers  when,  in  good  faith  and  infidelity  to  their  trust,  they  declare  a  reduction 
of  wages,  and  thereby  cause  dissatisfaction  among  employees,  and  their  with- 
drswufrom  service. 

According  to  the  princinles  of  the  common  law,  a  conspiracy  upon  the  part  of 
two  or  more  persons,  witn  the  intent,  by  their  own  combined  power,  to  wrong 
others  or  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  public,  is  in  itself  illegal,  although  notli- 
ing  be  actually  done  in  execution  of  such  conspiracy.  This  is  fundamental  in  our 
inrisprudence.  80,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  to  procure  an  employee  or  body 
of  employees  to  quit  service  in  violation  of  the  contract  of  service  wonld  be 
unlawful,  and  in  a  proper  case  might  be  enjoined  if  thefnjury  threatened  would 
be  irremediable  at  law. 

It  seems  entirely  clear,  upon  authority,  that  any  combination  or  conspiracy 
upon  the  part  of  these  employees  would  be  illegal  wnich  has  for  its  object  tocrip- 
ple  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  and  to  embarrass  the  operation  of 
the  railroads  under  their  management,  either  by  disabling  or  rendering  unfit  for 
use  engines,  cars,  or  other  property  in  their  hani&,  or  by  interfering  with  their  pos- 
session, or  by  actually  obetructingtbeir  control  and  management  of  the  prepay, 
or  by  nsing  force,  intimidation,  threats,  or  other  wrongful  methods  against  the 
receivers  or  their  agents,  or  against  employees  remaining  in  their  service,  or  by 
nsing  like  methods  to  canse  employees  to  quit,  or  prevent  or  deter  others  from 
entering  the  service  in  place  of  those  leaving  It. 

(In  the  opinion  circumstances  are  described  under  which  courts  of  equity  will 
interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  strikes,  or  what  is  termed  illegal  interference 
withprwerty.)     (Arthtir  et  al.  w.  Oakes  et  al.  (Oct.  1, 18M),  63d  Fed.  Rep..  810.) 

la  re  Debs  et  al.  was  a  habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  procure  the  discharge  of 
the  defendant  who  had  been  committed  to  ^ail  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  defendants  were  charged  with  ordering  members  of  their  organization  and 
others  to  refuse  handling  Pollman  cars,  as  there  was  a  strike  and  lockout  at  the 
Pullman  works.  They  were  enjoined  from  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
employees  working  on  roads  eng^edininterwtatecouraierce,  some  of  which  roads 
were  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  particularly  on  account  of  these  roads  having 
contracts  vrith  the  United  States  to  carry  its  mail. 

In  the  opinion  it  was  held  that  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  remove 
obstrnctionH  on  both  natural  and  artificial  highways  over  which  it  was  necessary 
(or  it  to  carry  its  mails,  and  also  that  owing  to  great  public  inconvenience  and 
injury  it  had  a  right  to  supervise  interstate  commerce,  and  that  after  an 
injunction  was  issued  to  prevent  the  defendants  from  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  roads  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  or  other  roads  engaged  in 
tateratate  commerce  and  the  carrying  of  United  States  mail,  if  violated,  the 
defendantemight  be  punished  for  contempt.  In  all  such  cases  the  Federal  courts 
had  power  to  enjoin  all  persons  from  any  interference  with  the  discharge  of  the 
dntm  before  mentioned;  and  whether  or  not  any  person  was  actually  served  with 
Hucb  Injooctioii  if  be  had  notice  of  it  in  any  manner,  it  was  binding  upon  him. 

IThe above  fairly  states  the  substance  of  the  opinion.)  (InreDebsetal.  (May  27, 
808),  156  U.S.,  884.) 

In  an  order  Issued  by  Judge  Jenkins  in  18M  the  court  went  so  far  as  to  enjoin 

emptorees  from  quitting  or  leaving  the  service  of  the  receivers,  either  collectively 

oe  uidividnolly.    A  part  of  the  order  is  as  follows: 

And  from  combining  and  c'~"~''~'~~  *"  -— "■  —Jii- 

of  Mdd  recelven,  w^  the  0 
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cnstodjr  or  embairaaeing  the  operation  of  the  said  railroad,  and  from  so  qnittdng 
the  service  of  the  said  receivers,  with  or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the  prop- 
erty, or  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  operation  of  said  railroad.  (Farmera'  Loan  and 
Trust  Co.  V.  Northern  Pac.  By.  Co.  et  al.,  60th  Fed.  Rep.,  p.  803.) 

The  receirere  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  in  1884  filed  a  petition  in  Judge 
Dnndy'B  coort  at  Omaha  to  annnl  the  oiisting  schedule  of  wages  between 
employees  and  the  company,  and  in  lieu  thereof  prayed  to  put  into  force  others 
which  the  receivers  filed  in  court.  The  new  schedules  made  many  changes  in  the 
existing  rules  and  reduced  the  wages  of  certain  classes  of  employees.  Also  the 
receivers  prayed  for  an  injunction  enjoining  the  employees  from  striking  or 
interfering  with  the  receivers  in  the  management  of  the  road,  when  their  ached- 
nle  should  go  into  force.  The  court  granted  the  injunction,  which  forbid  the 
employees  from  striking  or  quitting  the  service  of  the  company,  the  order  of  the 
coTUt  Deine  ntore  sweeping,  if  anything,  than  that  of  Judge  Jenkins,  which  has 
been  hereinbefore  given.  JHowever,  it  might  be  stated  that  before  Judge  Dundy's 
order  became  effectual,  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  matter  before  a  court  that 
had  more  extended  jurisdiction,  and  the  whole  matter  was  brouKht  before  Judge 
Caldwell,  circuit  judge,  and  Ryner,  district  judge,  who  ordered  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  employees  and  receivers; 
and  after  such  hearing  Judge  Caldwell  rendered  an  opinion,  in  which  Judge 
Ryner  concurred,  sust^ning  the  position  taken  by  the  employeee.  {See  Ames  et 
al.  V.  Dnion  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  et  al.  (April  5,  J8M) ,  6Sd  Fed.  Rep..  7.) 

Note. — The  injunction  referred  to  issued  by  Judge  Dundy  seemingly  has  not 
been  reported. 

Where  employees  of  a  railroad  company,  though  in  remaining  in  its  employ- 
ment, refus^  to  perform  their  duties  of  opierating  its  trains  so  long  as  Pullman 
cars  are  hauled,  though  the  company  is  bound  by  contract  to  carry  them,  thus 
interrupting  interstate  commerce  and  the  traoBmisaion  of  the  mails,  and  subject- 
ing the  company  to  suits  and  great  irreparable  damages,  injunction  will  issue 
requiring  them  to  perform  their  duties  during  the  contmuance  in  the  company's 
employment.  (Southern  Cala.  Railway  Co.  v.  Rutherford  et  al.  (June  3, 1894), 
02d Fed.  Rep.,  796.) 

PART  SECOND. 

Respecting  the  law  of  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees  for 
injuries  sustained  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  also  persons 
who  may  recover  damages. 

General  rule.— An  employer  is  liable  in  damages  to  his  employee  where  the 
employee,  free  froni  negligence,  sustains  an  injury  through  the  employer's  negli- 
gence. Such  negligence  may  consist  in  the  domg  of  something  by  the  employer 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence,  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
or  in  the  omission  of  any  duty  or  precaution  which  a  prudent,  careful  man  would 
or  ought  to  have  taken. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  fnmish  his  servant  with  such  appliances,  tools, 
and  machinery  as  are  suited  to  his  employment  and  maybe  used  with  safety;  ai-d 
if  the  master  fails  to  use  ordinary  care  in  the  selection  or  inspection  and  care  after 
such  selection  of  the  appliances  his  neglect,  ignorance,  or  defects  therein  will  not 
excuse  him  from  liability  for  au  injury  caused  thereby.  He  is  responsible  for  all 
defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  for  which  he  should  or  could  have  known,  bnt 
failed  through  negliigence  to  learn  of,  or  which,  having  learned  of,  he  failed  to 
remedy. 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injuries  to  its  employees  occasioned  by  the 
company's  negligence  in  lailing  to  keep  its  track  or  roadbed  or  other  surroundings 
tinderitscontrolin  proper  condition;  however, its  duty  in  this  reepectisonly  that 
it  is  required  to  use  reasonable  care  in  keeping  them  in  safe  condition. 

Employers  are  not  required  to  fnmish  the  beet  and  latest  improved  machinery, 
bnt  only  such  as  is  reasonably  safe  and  suitable. 

A  master  who  sete  a  servant  to  work  in  a  place  of  danger  without  giving  him 
snch  warning  audinstractious  as  the  youthfulness,inexi)erience,  or  laM  of  capac- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  servant  reasonably  requires,  is  guilty  of  negligence  and  liable 
to  the  servant  for  an  injury  arising  therefrom. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  employers  to  make  and  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  their  employees  as  will,  if  observed,  give  them  rea- 
sonable protection;  and  employees  are  bound  to  obey  all  lawful  and  reasonable 
commands  of  their  employers,  and  an  injury  resulting  to  the  employee  while  dis- 
obeying mles  wonld  not  entitle  him  to  recover  damages. 
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ASSCHPnON  OF  RISK  BT  EHPLOYZES. 

Qaural  doctrine. — Where  an  employment  i«  accompanied  with  risk,  of  which 
those  who  enter  it  have,  or  are  presmned  to  have,  notice,  they  can  not,  if  thev  are 
Injured  by  ezpoeore  to  anch  rl&s,  recover  compensatioii  for  injnriee  frtna  their 
employer.  By  contract  to  perform  hazardona  duties  the  employee  aasmnefl  snch 
risKB  as  are  incident  to  their  discharge,  and  be  assnmee  not  only  the  risk  eziatinK 
at  tiie  beginning  of  hie  employment,  bat  alao  snch  bb  arises  during  its  conrBe,  if 
he  had,  or  was  bonnd  to  have,  knowledge  thereof .  He  doee  not,  however,  asaome 
the  risk  of  danger  arising  from  the  unsafe  or  defective  methods,  machinery,  or 
other  instramentttlities  unless  he  has,  or  mav  be  preenmed  to  have,  knowledge  ot 
notice  thereof;  and  the  burden  of  proof  tnat  an  injured  employee  had  snch 
knowledge  or  notice  of  the  defect  or  obetrnctlon  candng  the  injnty  is  npon  the 


employer. 
The  empl 


FdUtw-tervaaU—ThQ  general  rule  at  common  law  b  that  he  who  engages  In 
the  employment  of  another  for  the  performance  of  specified  duties  and  services 
for  compensation,  takes  npon  himself  the  natural  and  ordinary  risks  and  perils 
incident  to  the  performance  of  snch  services.  The  perils  arising  frtnn  the  care- 
lesBseas  and  n<«ligence  of  those  who  are  in  the  same  employment  are  no  exception 
to  this  mle,  and  where  a  master  uses  dae  diligence  in  the  selection  of  competent, 
tms^  servants,  and  famishefl  them  with  suitable  means  to  perform  the  services 
in  which  they  are  employed,  the  master  is  not  answerable  to  one  of  them  for  an 
injury  received  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  another 
while  both  are  engaged  in  the  same  service. 

All  persons  are  feUow-servants  where  they  are  engaged  in  the  same 
parsmt  under  the  same  general  control. 

All  who  serve  the  same  master  work  under  the  same  control,  derive  authority 
and  receive  compensation  from  the  same  conaaoa  source,  and  are  engaged  ir  '^^' 

.  T — ■ .t — ,.  -A. ^.  1-  i;« .  -p-adesordep — ' '- 

.  ,  negligence. 

(The  above  is  the  general  doctrine  as  to  liabilityof  employers  to  their  ei 


and  of  the  asBumptdon  of  risk  by  the  employee.    However,  there  are  many  di 
tjons  and  modifications  of  the  doctrine  sbited,  so  that  each  particular  case  is  largely 
governed  by  the  facta.    As  for  instance,  where  an  employee  knew  of  a  danger  and 


B  master  promised  to  remedy  it  on  condition  that  ^e  employee  continue  work. 
If,  in  the  meantime,  such  employee  was  injured,  he  could  recover,  not  having 
aflsnmed  the  risk.  It  would  take  too  mncb  space  to  point  out  these  distinctions 
here,  and  perhaps  would  in  no  way  be  profitable,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
pursue  tiidr  investigation.) 

Who  can  MM  for  injury.— AM  ot  the  States  and  Territories  within  the  United 
9tate8  have  a  statute  giving  the  right  to  the  person  injured  to  bring  an  action  for 
dama^,  and  in  the  event  the  injury  Is  fatal,  then  the  statute  provides  either  that 
the  widow  or  heirs  of  the  decedent  may  bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  pecu- 
idary  damages,  or  if  the  widow  or  heirs  be  not  ^ven  snch  right,  the  personal  rep- 
resentativeB  of  the  decedent,  which  would  be  his  executors  or  administrators,  are 
given  the  right  to  sue,  and  as  the  personal  representatiTes  sne  for  the  benefit  (d 
(he  estate,  and  as  the  widow  and  heirs  participate  in  the  proceeds  of  the  estate, 
then  they  are  pomiitted  to  derive  benefit  from  any  recovery  that  might  be  had, 
much  the  same  as  if  they  thouselTee  were  entitled  to  sue. 

mmption  ofritk 


Where  two  persons  BL ,_, „ 

employer,  if  one  is  injured  by  the  negligence  of  the  other  the  employer  is  not 
responsible.     (Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  Co.  v.  Thomas,  42  Ala.,  872.) 

All  employees  are  fellow-servants  when  they  come  within  general  rules,  stated 
heteinb^ore.  They  assume  the  ordinary  known  risks  incident  to  the  employment, 
and  also  Injuries  by  carelessness  or  negligence  of  fellow-servants. 

AKIZONA. 

o  legislation  on  ttie  mbjeot  of  onployen' 
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It  wae  held  that  a  eectioD  foreman,  injured  thi'ongh  the  miecondQCt  of  a  con- 
ductor of  a  train  upon  which  the  former  was  riding,  in  hurriedly  directing  him 
and  his  men  to  get  on  the  train,  so  ae  to  set  the  train  ont  of  the  reach  of  an 
approaching  one,  was  the  fellow-servant  of  anch  conductor.  The  reason  given 
was  that  the  section  foreman  had  no  dntiea  to  perform  on  the  train,  and  was  not, 
as  to  his  dntiea,  anbiect  to  the  control  or  directions  of  the  condnctor,  and  there- 
fore was  entitled  to  recover.     (McGill  v.  Sonthern  Pac.  R.  Co.,  33  Pac.,  821.) 

However,  in  another  case,  where  a  conductor  and  foreman  of  a  section  crew 
were  engaged  in  clearing  the  track  of  a  wreck  on  a  section  of  the  road  under  the 
latter'a  charge,  they  being  under  control  of  a  superior,  and  the  foreman  was 
injured  whUe  riding  on  a  train  in  charge  of  Bnch  condnctor  from  the  place  of 
work,  it  was  held  that  they  were  fellow-eervanta,  (Southern  Pac.  Co.  v.  McQiJl, 
44 Pac.,  302.) 

ARKAHBAB. 

It  was  held  where  work  was  anch  as  required  a  skillful  or  carefnl  supervision, 
and  where  such  snpervision  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  laborers  engaged 
upon  the  work,  it  is  the  master's  duty  to  bestow  and,  if  he  appoints  an  agent  to 
perform  that  duty,  he  is  responsible  for  his  negligence.  (Bloyd  v.  St.  Louis  and 
S.F.R.Co.,a9  8.W.,108e.) 

A  train  dispatcher  who  controls  the  movement  of  traiDS  represents  the  com- 
pany and  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  an  eng^oer  injured  in  a  collision  reanlting 
from  Ms  negligence.     (Little  Eock  and  UTR.  Co.v.  Barry,  23  S.  W,,  1097.) 

Also,  one  wtio  has  the  power  tn  employ  and  discharge  laborers  is  me  vice- 
principal,  as  regards  the  duties  to  warn  such  laborers  of  special  risks  in  their 
employment.     (Fort  Smith  Oil  Co.u.Hlover,  24  8.  W.,  IM.) 

(In  this  State  it  has  been  held  that  a  brakeman  and  car  repairer,  a  yard  master 
and  car  inspector,  a  foreman  of  a  gang  of  bridge  carpenters,  and  one  of  the 
workmen,  were  fellow-serrants.  0«neral  doctrine  aa  to  assumption  of  risks 
prevails.) 

CAUFORNIA. 

Whether  the  negligent  act  of  a  section  foreman  of  a  railroad  company,  by 
which  an  accident  is  oaased  to  a  section  hand,  is  a  personal  duty  which  the  com- 
pany owes  to  the  section  hand  as  its  employee,  or  whether  the  accident  is  in 
consequence  of  the  negligence  of  another  person  employed  1^  the  same  emplc^er, 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1970  of  the  civU  code,  must  be  determined,  not 
from  the  grade  or  rank  of  section  foremen,  bnt  from  the  character  of  the  act 
causing  the  injury. 

U  the  act  is  one  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  company  to  perform  toward  the 
section  hand,  the  section  foreman,  in  performance  of  such  duty,  acts  as  the  agent 
of  such  company,  for  which  the  employer  is  reBponaiWe;  but  if  it  is  not  one  of 
the  duties  ot  the  company  (like  in  common  worlc  that  any  workman  would  be 
expected  to  do) ,  the  foreman  and  section  hand  are  fellow-eervanta,  and  the  fore- 
man is  alone  responsible  for  an  accident  to  a  section  hand  resulting  therefrom. 

The  law  recognizes  no  distinction  jp-owing  out  of  the  gradee  of  employment  of 
the  respective  employees.  •  •  •  The  duties  which  a  railroad  corporation  owes 
its  servants,  and  which  itisreqnired  to  perform,  are  to  furnish  suitable  machinery 
and  appliances  by  which  the  service  is  to  be  performed,  and  to  keep  them  in  repair 
and  order;  to  exercise  ordinary  care  in  the  selection  and  retention  of  sufficient, 
competent  servants  to  properly  conduct  the  business  in  which  the  servants  are 
employed,  and  to  make  such  provisions  for  the  safety  of  emnloyees  as  will  reason- 
aUy  protect  them  against  the  dangers  incident  to  their  employment. 

The  performance  of  this  duty  cannot  be  shiftedbyit  toaservantsoas  toavoid 
responsibility  for  injuries  caused  to  another  servant  by  its  omission;  but  where 
a  section  foreman  left  a  switch  open  and  a  section  hand  was  injured,  it  was  held 
that  a  foreman  and  section  hand  were  fellow-servants.  (Davis  v.  Sou^em  Pac. 
B.Co.,98Cal.,lB.) 

In  this  State  an  employee  was  allowed  to  recover  damages  on  account  of  proper 
machinery  not  having  been  selected;  also  on  account  of  the  improper  conetmction 
of  a  roadbed;  also  where  a  boy  was  injured  on  account  of  a  defective  platform 
while  he  was  endeavoring  to  adjust  a  belt. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  train  dispatcher  and  a  material  man  on  a  road,  were  not 
fellow-servants;  also  where  a  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  to  whom  the  stevedore 
delected  the  entire  management  of  the  work  of  onloading  a  vesael  with  fall  dis- 
cretion to  conlxol  and  supervise  it  was  not  a  fellow-servant  with  his  Bubordinatee; 
and  also  it  was  held  that  a  hod  carrier  injured  1^  the  unnf e  nuumar  i&  irhkdia 
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scaffold  waa  constmcted  was  not  a  fellow-eervant  with  (he  carpenter.  However, 
a  brakeman  and  condactor  on  a  railroad  train  are  held  to  be  f ellow-eeiTants,  and 
the  foreman  of  a  mine  and  the  miner  employed  to  wort  under  his  directions  are 
tellow-eervants.  An  engineer  and  condactor  npon  a  railroad  train  are  likewise 
held  to  be  fellow-servanu.  Likewise  a  foreman  and  en^neer  of  a  ferryboat  are 
held  to  be  fellow-servants.  Nor  is  the  employer  liable  for  any  in jnry  to  one  fellow- 
servant  by  another  while  engaged  in  the  master's  work. 

COLORADO. 

After  referring  to  the  mies  established  in  several  of  the  States,  it  is  said:  The 
better  rale,  as  we  extract  from  the  best-reasoned  cases,  is  that  for  the  acta  of  the 
vice-principal  done  in  the  scope  of  his  employment,  and  snch  as  properly  devolve 
npon  the  master  in  his  general  duty  to  his  servant,  the  master  is  liable;  while  for 
au  snch  acts  as  relate  to  the  common  employment  and  are  on  a  level  with  the  acts 
of  fellow-laborers,  except  snch  acta  doae  by  the  vice-principal  aeainst  the  reason- 
ableobjectionof  theinjuredservant.tbeiaasterjsresponsihle.  In  other  words,  the 
test  of  liability  is  the  character  of  the  act  rather  than  the  relative  rank  of  the 
servant     (Deep  Mining  Drainage  Co.  r. Fitzgerald,  4"!  Pac., 310.) 

In  this  State  where  a  superior  employee  gave  direction  to  stop  a  car,  and  the 
appliance  nsed  to  accomplish  snch  stoppage  was  defective,  it  was  held  that 
the  superintending  employee  was  a  vice-principal  and  the  injured  one  coold 
recover.  Likewise,  a  foreman  having  anthority  to  hire  and  discharge  is  not  a 
fellow-servant  of  other  employees. 

A  person  employed  by  a  mine  owner  to  timber  a  drift,  so  aa  to  provide  a  safe 
place  for  the  nuners  mnning  their  shaft  in  which  to  work,  is  not  a  fellow-servant 
of  the  miners. 

A  teamster  engaged  in  hanling  coal  for  a  tramway  company  is  a  fellow-servant 
with  an  employee  m  charge  of  one  of  its  boilers. 

CONNKCTICUT. 

The  mle  which  exempts  the  master  from  liability  for  negligence  of  the  fellow- 
servant  applies  not  only  in  cases  in  which  the  servant  injured  is  enMsed  in  the 
same  grade  of  employment  as  the  servant  whose  negligence  occasioned  the  injury, 
hat  (Uso  in  cases  in  which  the  two  servante  are  eng^ed  in  diCFerent  grades  of 
employment,  if  the  services  of  each  are  directed  to  the  same  general  enoT  It  also 
applies  to  cases  where  the  injured  servant  is  of  a  grade  of  the  services  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Bervaut  whose  negligence  occasioned  the  injury,  though  the  inferior 
in  grade  is  snbject  to  the  orders  of  the  superior;  and  it  is  not  essential,  in  order 
to  exempt  the  master  from  liabilitj^,  that  the  injured  servant  at  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing the  Injury  should  be  engaged  in  the  same  particular  work  as  tb^servant  by 
whose  negligence  the  injury  was  occasioned.  If  both  servants  are  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  master,  work  under  the  same  control  and  in  the  same  general 
business,  and  derive  anthority  and  compensation  from  the  same  common  source, 
the  master  is  not  liable ,  but  this  rule  has  no  application  where  the  servant  sustains 
an  injury  through  a  master's  negligence  alone,  or  through  the  negligence  of  the 
master  combined  with  the  negligence  of  a  fellow -servant.  In  respect  to  appli- 
ances famished  for  the  use  of  nis  emplovees,  the  master's  duty  is  that  of  reason- 
able care  to  provide  such  as  are  saitable.  (Wilson  v.  Willimantic  lanen  Co., 
50  Conn.,  433.) 

Also  held  that  a  train  dispatcher  was  not  a  fellow-servant  with  the  engineer, 
the  engineer  being  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  dispatcher. 

DELAWARE. 

Those  who  perform  duties  personal  to  the  master  are,  in  respect  to  snch  duties, 
vice-prindpals.  A  general  manager  or  overseer  or  superintendent  of  machinery 
represents  the  master.     (Poster  v.  Pussey,  8  Hooston,  168;  14Atl.,M5.) 

(In  this  State  the  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail.) 


A  fellow-servant  is  one  engaged  with  another  under  a  common  master  and  in 
the  same  common  employment,  so  that  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  notwithstanding  they  are  subject  to  the  orders  and  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  separate  boeses  and  foremen  and  at  different  work  in  the  same  service. 
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For  iUtiBtnitioii:  If  one  was  eoKaged  ae  a  commtm  laborer  to  work  on  the  roadbed 
of  a  gravel  train ,  he  would  not  be  a  fellow-servant  with  the  engineer  or  conductor 
on  a  paaaenger  train,  bnt  would  be  a  fellow-gervant  with  all  employed  on  the 
roadbed  or  gravel  train,  if  his  employment  was  in  a  common  work  and  bronght 
him  in  immediate  contact  with  them  and  risk  through  them,  althoneh  worlong 
ondOT  orders  of  a  different  bees  or  foreman  in  said  common  work.  It  was  held 
that  one  of  the  shovelers  npon  a  gravel  train  and  the  engineer  were  fellow- 
servants  in  respect  to  the  act  of  the  engineer  in  putting  the  handling  of  his  engine 
Into  the  hands  of  hia  fireman,  who  was  either  careless  or  unskilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  snch  machines,  (Parrish  v.  Pensacola  and  A.  B.  Co.,  S8  Fla.,  iSSi;  S  So. 
Bep.,e»6,) 

This  State  at  present  has  the  followine  enactment:  If  the  person  injured  is 
himself  an  employee  of  the  company,  ana  the  damage  was  caused  hy  another 
employee  of  the  company  and  witnont  fault  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured,  his 
employment  by  the  companv  shall  be  no  bar  to  recover,  and  no  contract  which 
restricts  snch  liability  shall  oe  legal  or  binding.  It  was  held  that  this  act  having 
been  borrowed  from  Gteorgia  and  having  received  a  construction  there  in  effect 
that  the  right  of  the  employee  to  recover  depends  upon  his  being  entirely  free 
from  fanit  or  negligence,  snch  constmction  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  Florida, 
(Dnvalf.  Huntetal.,  34  Fla.,  85;  15  So.  Bep.,  876.) 

(The  doctrine  ia  laid  down  also  in  this  State  that  where  the  master  delegates  to 
the  servant  any  duty  which  is  personal  to  himself,  as,  for  instance,  the  providing  of 
suitable  machinery  or  inspecting  a  roadbed,  or  the  like,  the  act  of  the  servant  is 
held  to  be  that  of  the  master,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  servant  occapiea 
a  high  or  low  position.) 


This  State  abolished  the  common-law  rule  by  statute  as  far  as  it  extends  to 
master  and  servants  on  railroads.  Section  2088  of  the  code  of  1883  provides  that 
railroad  companies  are  common  carriers,  and  liable  as  snch.  Ah  snch  companies 
have  many  employees  who  can  not  possibly  control  those  who  should  exercise 
care  and  diligence  in  the  running  oi  trains,  snch  company  should  be  liable  to 
snch  employees  as  to  passengers  for  injuries  received  from  the  want  of  snch  care 
and  diligence.  Section  8036  of  the  code  provides  substantially  as  hereinbefore 
given  as  the  Florida  law. 

However,  in  this  State  it  was  held  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  where  a 
receiver  was  in  charge  of  the  road,  and  that  the  common-law  doctrme  prevailed. 
(Henderson  r.  Walker  et  al.,  5o  Ga.,  481.) 

Under  the  statute  any  supposed  fault  of  the  employee,  however  alight,  which 
eontrihnted  to  the  injnry  for  which  he  sues,  would  defeat  his  action.  (Kennedy 
V.  Central  B. Co., 61  Ga., 590.) 


The  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  jirevail.  In  this  State  where  a 
miner  while  ascending  a  ladder  in  the  mine  was  injured  by  being  struck  with  a 
drill  which  was  being  lowered  down  the  shaft  by  a  blacksmith,  it  was  held  that 
he  could  not  recover;  that  each  employee  was  the  fellow-servant  of  the  other. 
(Snyder  v.  Viola  Mining  and  8.  Co.,  26  Pac.,  127. ) 

ILLINOIS. 

Where  an  employee  is  hurt  in  an  employment  wholly  separate  and  disconnected 
from  that  of  the  servant  who  caused  the  injnry,  a  recovery  may  be  had,  where 
there  is  negligence,  the  same  as  in  other  cases.  A  clerk  in  a  depot,  a  carpenter 
employed  constructing  and  repairing  cars  in  a  shop,  or  other  persons  disconnected 
with  the  management  of  trains  and  its  officers,  may  recover  where,  by  the  care- 
leesness  of  those  running  trains,  he  is  injured.  'The  mle  only  applies  that  a  fellow- 
servant  can  not  recover  for  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  fellow-servant  where 
they  are  enraged  in  the  same  department  of  business.  The  object  of  this  rule  ia 
to  make  eaca  servant  vigilant  in  seeing  that  the  others  are  careful,  pmdent,  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and  if  not,  that  it  shall  be  to  their  inter- 
est to  report  all  derelictions  that  occur.  (Pittsburg,  F.  W.  and  C.  E.  Co.  v. 
Powers,  74m., Ml.) 

Persons  may  be  fellow-servants,  although  not  strictly  in  the  same  line  of  em- 
plovment.  One  person  may  be  employed  to  transact  one  department  of  business, 
and  another  mav  be  employed  by  the  same  master  to  transact  a  different  and  dis- 
tinct bruich  of  btisiness,  but  if  their  usual  duties  bring  them  into  habitual  asso- 
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elation,  bo  that  they  may  exorcise  a  matoal  influence  upon  each  other  promotive 
of  proper  caution,  such  persona  mieht  be  regarded  as  lellow-servanto.  (Boiling 
MiflCo.ti.  Johnson,  113  111.,  64;  Joliet  Steel  Co.  r.  Shields,  148  111..  603.) 

In  this  State  it  has  been  held  that  any  duty  personal  to  the  master,  thoogh 
delegated  to  a  servant,  the  master  woold  be  held  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  serv- 
ant; as  where  a  laborer  in  a  lumber  yard  was  injured  by  following  the  direction 
of  the  superintending  employee  in  the  yard,  ho  was  permitted  to  recover.  Also 
it  has  been  held  that  an  assistant  anperijit«ndent  is  the  representative  of  the  com- 
pany and  not  a  fellow-eervant  of  a  conductor.  Also  where  an  employee  was 
ULjnred  by  an  iron  girder,  the  defective  condition  of  which  was  known  to  the 
foreman,  he  was  held  not  to  be  a  fellow-servant  of  the  injored  employee.  Also 
a  pit  boHH  in  a  mine  and  a  superintendent  of  a  mine  were  held  not  to  be  fellow- 
servants  with  injured  employees.  But  according  to  the  rule  stated  brakemen  on 
train  are  fellow-servants,  and  where  a  head  blacksmith  who,  while  proceeding 
with  a  number  of  other  employees  upon  a  train  to  remove  a  wreck,  was  iiyured 
by  the  negligence  of  the  engineer,  who  also  acted  as  conductor,  it  was  held  that 
all  BDch  em^Joyees  were  fellow- servants.  (Abend  v.  T.  H.  and  I.  R.  Co.,  Ill  III., 
203.) 

An  engineer  npon  a  switch  engine  and  a  switohman  working  with  him  are  held 
fellow-servants.  Where  a  condnctor  was  killed  by  a  collision  of  two  trains,  and 
the  collision  was  brought  about  by  the  negligence  of  employees  on  the  other 
train,  all  were  held  to  be  fellow-aervants,  andno  recovery  could  be  had.  Also  an 
engineer  operating  an  engine  letting  down  a  cage  to  the  bottam  of  the  shaft  and 
a  track  layer  at  the  bottom  were  held  fellow-servants.  (Niantic  Coal  and  Mining 
Co.  V.  Leonard,  126  111.,  316.) 

Also,  locomotive  engineers  of  the  same  road  are  fellow-servants.  Switchmen 
belonf^ing  to  different  switching  crews  are  fellow-servants.  Likewise  a  hostler 
and  his  helper  were  held  to  be  fellow-servants,  though  a  track  employee  and  loco- 
motive engmeer  were  held  not  fellow-aervants.  And  where  an  engineer  was  killed 
by  the  ex^oeion  of  a  boiler  he  was  held  not  a  fellow-servant  with  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  famish  a  safe  boiler.  Also  a  railroad  laborer,  whose  daty  it  was  to 
nnlood  rails  from  cars,  was  held  not  a  fellow-eervant  with  the  engineer. 

(The  rule  seems  settled  that  the  emnloyees,  although  working  for  the  same 
master,  if  they  are  engaged  in  different  departments  of  work,  where  their  associ- 
ation is  snch  that  they  can  not  influence  tne  acts  of  employees  engaged  in  differ' 
ent  grades  of  service,  then  they  are  to  be  considered  as  not  being  fellow-servants. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  servants  in  two  different  grades  mingle  together  in  the 
performance  of  their  respective  duties,  so  that  the  action  of  each  may  have  some 


INDIANA. 

Ssc.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  That 
even'  railroad  or  other  corporation,  except  municipal,  operating  in  this  State, 
shall  be  liable  for  damages  for  personal  injnries  suffered  by  any  employee  while  In 
its  service,  the  employee  so  injured  being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence, 
in  the  following  cases: 

First.  Where  such  injury  ia  suffered  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition 
of  ways,  works,  plant,  tools,  and  machinery  connected  with  or  in  use  in  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  such  corporation,  when  such  defect  was  the  result  of  n^ligence  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation,  or  some  pei'son  intrusted  by  it  with  the  Ou^  of  keeping 
snch  way,  works,  place,  or  machinery  in  proper  condition. 

Second.  -Where  such  injury  resnlted  from  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  snch  corporation  to  whose  oi-der  or  direction  the  injured  employee  at 


the  time  of  his  injnrf  was  lionnd  to  conform  and  did  conform. 

Third.  Where  such  injury  resulted  from  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person 
done  or  made  in  obedience  to  any  rale,  regulation,  or  by-law  of  snch  corporation, 
or  in  obedience  to  the  particular  inatructions  given  by  any  person  delegated  with 
the  authority  of  the  corporation  in  that  behalf. 

Fonrth.  Where  each  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  snch  corporation  who  has  charge  of  any  signal,  telegrapnofKce,  switch 
yard,  shops,  ronndbonse,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a  raiflway,  or  where 
such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person,  coemployee,  or  fellow- 
servant  engaged  in  the  same  common  service  in  any  of  the  several  departments  of 
the  service  of  any  such  corporation,  the  said  person,  coemployee,  or  fellow -servant 
at  the  time  acting  in  the  place  and  performing  the  duty  of  the  corporation  in  that 
behalf,  and  the  person  so  injured  obeying  or  conforming  to  the  order  of  some 
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;  butnothii„  

.__ _  „.   .    .  ...     ._8  corporation  under 

existing  laws. 

Sec.  a.  Neither  an  employee,  nor  hia  legal  representative,  ahall  be  entitled  under 
tbia  act  to  any  right  of  compeosation  or  remedy  against  the  coiiKiration  In  any 
case  where  the  inmry  resnlts  from  obedience  to  an  order  which  subjects  the 
employee  to  palpable  danger,  nor  where  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  coemployee,  and  each  incompetency  wae  known  to  the  employee 
injured,  or  such  injured  employee,  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  might  have 
discovered  ench  incompetency,  unleaa  the  employee  so  injured  ^ve,  or  caneed  to  - 
be  given,  information  thereof  to  the  corporation  or  some  superior  intrusted  with 
the  general  superintendence  of  such  coemployee,  and  snch  corporation  failed  or 
refosed  to  discharge  such  incompetent  employee  within  a  reasonable  time,  to 
investigate  the  alleged  incompetency  of  the  coemployee  or  superior,  and  discharge 
him  if  found  incompetent. 

Sec.  3.  The  damages  recoverable  under  this  act  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  injury  sustained  unlesa  death  results  from  such  injury,  when  in  such  case  the 
action  shall  survive,  and  be  governed  in  all  respects  by  the  law  now  in  force  in 
respect  to  such  actions:  Provided,  That  where  any  sucn  person  recovers  a  judg- 
ment against  a  railroad  or  other  corporation .  and  such  corporation  takes  an  appe^. 
and  pending  such  appeal  the  injured  person  dies,  and  the  judgment  in  the  court 
below  is  thereafter  reversed,  the  right  of  action  of  sncb  person  shall  survive  to 
his  legal  representatives. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  any  railroad  corporation  which  owns  or  operates  a  line  extend- 
ing into  or  through  the  State  of  Indiana  and  into  or  throngh  another  or  other 
Bt^tea.  and  a  person  in  the  employ  of  such  corporation,  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
shall  be  injured  as  provided  in  this  act,  in  any  other  Slate  where  snch  railroad  is 
owned  or  operated,  and  a  suit  for  such  injury  shall  be  brought  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  this  State,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  such  corporation  to  plead  or 
prove  the  decisions  or  statutes  of  the  State  where  such  person  shall  have  been 
injured  as  a  defense  to  the  action  brought  in  this  Stat«. 

Sec.  6.  All  contracts  made  by  a  railroad  or  other  corporation  with  their 
employees,  or  rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  any  corporation,  releasing  it  or 
relieving  it  from  liability  to  any  employee  having  a  right  of  action  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void.  The  provisions  of  this 
act,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  any  injuries  sustained  before  it  takes  effect,  nor 
shall  it  affect  in  any  manner  any  suit  or  legal  proceedings  pending  at  the  time  it 
takes  efFect. 

IOWA. 

The  code,  section  1307  provides; 

"Every  corporation  operating  a  railway  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sus- 
tained by  any  person,  including  employees  of  such  corporation,  in  consequence 
of  the  neglect  of  agents  or  by  the  mismanagement  by  engineers  or  other  employees 
of  the  corporation,  and  in  consequence  of  ^e  willful  wrongs,  whether  of  commis- 
sion or  omission,  of  such  agents,  engineers,  or  other  employees,  when  such  wrongs 
are  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  use  and  operation  of  any  railroad  on  or 
about  which  they  shall  be  employed,  and  no  contract  which  reatricta  such  liabil- 
ity shall  be  legal  or  binding." 

Under  the  law  a  receiver  was  held  liable  the  same  as  if  the  corporation  were 
mana^ng  the  road.  However,  one  must  be  doin^  something  tending  toward  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  road  to  be  within  the  benefit  of  the  provision  of 
the  act.  for  it  was  held  that  a  laborer  in  a  machine  shop  of  a  railway  company 
who  was  injured  by  a  locomotive  driving  wheel  which  the  plaintiff  and  other 
employees  were  moving  was  not  within  tne  benefits  of  the  act,  and  that  he  was 
in  no  manner  connected  with  the  management  of  the  railroad.  {Potter  v.  C.  R.  I. 
and  P.  R.Co.,  40,  Iowa,400.) 

Also  a  sweeper  in  the  ronndhonse  was  not  witiiin  the  act,  nor  was  an  injured 
wiper  within  the  act.  Likewiseacoalshoveler,  amember  of  aconetmctiongang, 
one  engaged  in  elevating  coal  to  the  tender  of  engines,  were  all  held  not  to  come 
within  the  meaning  of  ti^e  act. 


The  Iowa  statute  just  given  was  adopted  bv  the  State  of  Kansas.  The 
of  Kansas  have  more  liberally  construed  the  law  in  favor  of  the  employee 
has  the  Iowa  courts,  and  the  statute  was  held  to  apply  where  one  employee  was 

in juted  by  the  negligence  of  another  while  both  wr — — j  j-  ^i a>- 

in  patting  an  engine  in  condition  for  immediate  u 
Stahley,  e3Fed.,863). 


TBAN8P0ETAT10S. 


KICNTUCKy. 


The  role  that  irhere  one  or  two  fellow  serrantB  ie  injared  by  the  negligence  of 
the  other,  the  common  laborer  is  not  liable  therefor,  does  not  apply  in  a  case  of 
willfiilneglect  if  thetwoaerrantaare  notcoeqaals.  An  eiiKineer  and  a  braheman 
on  the  same  train  are  not  coeqnals,  and  the  company  is  liable  for  the  death  of  the 
latter  caused  by  the  willful  neglect  of  the  former.  (Lotusrille  and  N.  R.  Co.  v. 
Brooke,  83  Ey., 139.) 

Thongh  when  one  ooeqnal  injures  another  the  injured  employee  can  not  recover. 
(Lonisville,  C.  and  L.  R.  Co.  v.  Cavene,  9  Bosh.,  559.) 

Emplayeea  of  one  train  with  reference  to  those  con^lling  another  are  regarded 
aa  agents  of  the  company,  and  are  not  fellow  seiranta.  {LonisviUe,  C.  and  L.  B. 
Co.  V.  Cayene,  9  Bnah.,  WS.) 

Where  a  car  repBirer  went  under  a  car  to  repair  it  at  the  direction  of  the  con- 
dnctoT  the  company  was  held  liable,  and  where  an  engineerof  a  train  waeinjured 
in  »  collision  with  ft  freight  train,  on  acconntof  the  neglect  of  the  train  dispatcher, 
it  was  held  that  the  company  was  liable.  Also  that  a  ratlroad  vard  switchman 
and  a  tocomotire  engineer  were  not  fellow-servanta.  (LonisviUe  and  N.  B.  Co. 
t-.  Sheets,  13  S.  W.,  aS.) 

LOUIBIASA. 

In  this  state,  while  the  Roman  law  instead  of  the  common  law  was  adopted 
and  prevails,  yet  from  all  of  the  decisioiiB  it  would  appear  that  the  commonHaw 
doctrine  and  the  decisions  of  other  States  nnder  it  are  followed  in  this  State  with 
respect  to  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees.  And  the  doc- 
trine of  fellow-Bervanta  which  eziats  in  the  commoQ'law  States  seems  to  be 
adopted  by  this  State. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  be  in  fall  force  and  closely  adhered  to 
respecting  the  liability  of  masters  to  their  servants,  and  also  the  doctrine  of 
feUow-eervants  as  explained  nnder  the  decisions  of  the  varions  common-law 
States  is  given  full  efFect  in  this  Stat«. 

HABYLAND. 

The  oommon-law  doctrine  seems  to  be  in  full  force  in  this  Stai«  respecting  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employee,  and  it  was  held  tiiat  a  train  oispatcher, 
employed  by  the  division  superintendent,  though  he  has  power  to  employ  and 
dischar^  teakemen  and  firemen  and  has  general  charge  of  the  movements  of 
trains,  is  a  fellow-servant  of  an  engineer,  who  is  also  subject  to  the  directions  of 
the  division  superintendent.     (Noriolk  and  W.  B.  Co.  v.  Hoover,  79  Ud.,  258;  29 

Ati.,  im.) 

UASBACHCSETTB. 


In  this  state  the  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails,  but  courts  have  con- 
strued the  doctrine  of  fellow-servantvery  liberally  in  favor  of  the  employee,  more 
BO  than  some  of  the  other  States,  and  it  nas  been  held  where  the  train  dispatcher 
of  the  railroad  company  who  has  absolute  control  over  the  moving  of  its  train, 
and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  directing  its  movements,  is  not  a  fellow-servant 
of  the  employees  in  charge  of  the  trainH.  who  are  bound  to  obey  his  directions. 
(Hnnn  v.  ICchigan  Cent.  B.  Co.,  78  Mich.,  513;  44  N.  W.,  502.) 

Likewise,  section  men  and  operatives  of  trains  are  not  fellow-servants.  An 
assistant  roadmaster  was  held  not  a  fellow-servant  with  an  employee  on  a  train. 
A  fireman  and  engineer,  however,  were  held  to  be  fellow-servants.  (Henry  v. 
Lake  Shore  M.  S.  R.  Co..  49  Mich..  495.) 

An  engineer  of  one  train  and  a  conductor  of  another  were  held  f  ellow-aervants. 
Also  a  conductor  directing  the  unloading  cd  a  freight  car  is  a  fellow-servant  of 
the  brakeman  doing  the  work. 
655a 6 
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miTNESOTA. 

\jua}iu3t  18,  laws  of  1887,  prOTides  that  every  railroad  company  owning  or  operat- 
ing  a  railroad  in  thia  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  anetaioed  by  any  agent 
or  servant  thereof  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent  or  servant 
thereof,  without  contributory  negUgence  on  hia  part,  when  sustained  in  this 
State,  and  no  contract,  rule,  or  reflation  between  such  corporation  and  any 
agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or  diminish  each  liability,  provided,  that  nothing 
in  thin  act  shall  be  bo  consbned  to  render  any  railroad  company  liable  for  damage 
sustained  by  any  employee,  agent,  or  servant  while  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  any  road  or  any  part  thereof  not  open  to  public  travel  or  use.  This  statute, 
like  the  Iowa  statute,  applies  only  to  UioBe  actually  engaged  in  the  movinn-  of 
trains.  With  reference  to  other  employees  and  their  employer  the  c 
doctrine  prevails. 


injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  superior,  agent,  or  officer,  or  of  a  person 
having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the  service  of  the  party  injured,  and  also 
when  the  injury  results  from  the  neghgence  of  a  fellow-servant  engaged  in  another 
department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured,  or  of  a  fellow-servant  on 
another  train  of  cars,  or  one  engaged  about  a  ditterent  piece  of  work. 

The  constitution  of  18M,  section  1B8,  provides  that  every  employee  of  a  railroad 
corporation  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  for  any  injury  auSsred  by 
lum  from  the  acts  or  omission  of  said  corporation,  or  its  employees,  as  are  allowed 
by  law  to  other  persons  not  employees  where  the  injury  results  from  the  negli- 
gence of  a  superior,  agent,  officer,  or  of  a  person  having  the  right  to  control  or 
direct  the  service  of  the  party  injured.  Under  these  laws  it  was  held  that  a  fire- 
man of  an  engine  and  a  telegraph  operator  were  engaged  in  different  departments 
or  by  different  pieces  of  work,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  (111.  Cent.  R-  Go. 
V.  Hunter  et  al.,  12ao.,48S.) 

UIBaODBI. 

In  this  State  the  common  law  doctrine  jgoveming  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employee  m-evails.  With  respect  to  employees  in  different  grades  of  employment 
the  courts  nave  construed  the  law  somewhat  favorably  toward  the  employee;  as, 
where  a  switchman  was  under  the  orders  of  a  yard  master,  it  was  held  that  he 
was  not  afellowservant  of  the  latter,     (TaylortJ.  Mo.Pac.  Ey.  Co.,  16S.  W.,30e.) 

A  railroad  track  layer  and  locomotive  engineer  were  held  not  (ellow-flervants; 
nOT  a  train  dispatcher  with  the  employees  moving  the  tr^n. 


Section  697,  statute  of  1888,  provides  that  in  every  case  the  liability  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  the  servant  or  employee  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  superior  shall  be 
the  same  in  case  of  injury  sustained  by  the  default  or  wrongful  acts  of  hia  supe- 
rior, or  to  an  employee  not  appointed  or  controlled  by  him,  as  if  such  servant  or 
employee  were  a  passenger. 

Under  such  section  it  was  held  that  a  conductor  was  a  vice-principal  as  to  a 
fireman,  and  that  a  conductor  and  engineer  of  a  train  are  the  BQx>orior  of  brake- 
men  on  the  same  train  within  the  meaning  of  the  atatate.  (Crysswell  v.  Hont. 
Cent.  R.  Co.,  4^  Fac.,  767.) 


The  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State,  bnt  the  conrts 
seemingly  have  construed  the  law  most  favorably  to  the  employee,  and  wherever 
any  person  was  acting  in  an  authoritative  position  over  the  employee  the  courts 
have  held  hitn  to  be  a  vice-princiinl,  as  a  conductor  of  a  gravel  train  on  a  rail- 
road with  a  gang  of  men  under  his  control  waa,  held  to  Se,  as  to  such  men, a 
vice'princip^.andalsoavic^rincipalas  to  the  subboss  under  his  control.  (Bur- 
lington and  M.  B.  B.  Co.  r.  CSrockeft,  24  N.  W.,  921.) 
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servant,  although  apparently  the  deciaionB  of  the  court  in  decidiiig  a  qne^on  as 
to  who  are  f  ellow-Bervants  do  not  draw  the  liiWB  very  strictly  againflt  Qie  injured 
employee. 

HKW  JEBSET. 

The  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State.  However,  it  has  been  said: 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  judicial  disagreement  whether  the  master  can  discharge  the 
dnty  of  examining  and  aecertainuig  whether  apfdiaDces  have  become  nnfit  or 
nninfefrom  wear  and  tear  or  otherwise,  and  the  similar  dnty  of  keeping  toolsand 
appliances  in  repair,  by  selecting  and  employing  competent  persons  to  make  inspec- 
tions and  repairs.  In  onr  conrte  it  is  Iwld  that  the  master's  dnty  may  be  tens 
dischaixed.''  (Essei  Electric  Co.  r.  Kelley,  29  AU.,  427.) 
In  this  State  the  law  is  constmed  very  strongly  against  the  injured  servant. 

NSW  ICEZICO. 

Section  3808-2810  (1885) ,  GompUed  Laws,  provides  in  snbstance  tliat  where  any 
person  comes  to  bis  or  her  death  by  reason  of  the  negligence  or  carelessness  or 
criminal  action  of  an  agent,  ofKcer,  or  employee  of  a  railroad  company  his  or  her 
representative  may  recover  of  the  company  $5,000.  But  the  conrta  nave  constraed 
thissectionasgivingonly  ariKhtof  action  to  the  personal  repreeentativeB  or  heirs 
of  the  decedent,  and  have  held  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  do  away  with  the  com- 
mon doctrine  as  between  the  master  and  servant. 

KKW   TOBK. 

In  this  State  the  common-law  doctrine  prevails.  And  it  was  held  that  an  engi' 
neer  of  a  gravel  train  and  a  laborer  were  fellow-servants.  (Rossel  v.  Hudson  R. 
R.  Co.,17N,  Y.,184.) 

Thongh  it  was  held  that  the  failnre  of  a  conductor  of  a  freight  train  to  employ 
or  secore  a  ImAeman  in  a  case  where  one  employee  failed  to  appear,  and  in  start- 
ing the  train  with  insnfBcient  force,  as  a  result  of  which  negligence  a  brakeman 
was  killed,  was  held  not  the  neglect  of  the  fellow-servant,  the  court  holding  that 
the  conductor  represented  the  company  in  the  dnty  which  he  was  perfomung  or 
failed  to  perform.     (Flike  v.  Boston  and  Albany  By.,  68  N.  ¥.,S48.) 

In  general  the  scope  of  decisicois  are  most  unfavorable  to  the  injured  employee. 

HOBTH  CAROLINA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State. 


Ohio,  in  1890,  enacted  a  law  which,  withont  setting  it  out  verbatim,  the  title 
will  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  scope :  ' '  For  the  protection  and  relief  of  railroad 
employees;  forbidding  certain  rales,  regnlationa,  contracts  and  ^freements,  and 
declaring  them  nnlawfnl;  declaring  it  unlawful  to  use  cars  or  locomotives  wtiioh 
are  defective,  or  defective  machinery  or  attachments  thereto  belonging,  and 
declaring  such  corporation  liable  in  certain  cases  for  injury  received  by  ito  ser- 
vants and  employees  on  account  of  carelessness  or  negligence  of  fellow-servants 
or  employees. 

Under  the  law,  it  was  held  that  an  engineer  in  charge  of  a  locomotive,  who  has 
authority  to  direct  and  control  a  fireman  on  such  locomotive,  is  a  superior  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.    (Railroad  Co.  v.  Mar^at,  51  Ohio  St. ,  ISO.) 

The  law  makra  the  company  responsible  for  any  mjury  to  a  servant  that  results 
from  any  other  employee  who  has  the  control,  direction,  or  superintendence  of  or 
over  the  injured  employee. 

ORBQON. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State. 
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PENMBTX-VANIA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevaUa  Id  this  State.  Bat  it  has  been  held 
that  a  trailer  maker  in  the  machine  shop  of  a  railroad  company  is  not  mch  a 
coemployee  of  an  engineer  on  a  locomotiTe  aa  will  relieve  the  company  from  hie 
negligence  in  repairing  a  boiler.  (Penn.  and  N.  Y.  C.  and  B.  Co.  v.  Maaon,  100 
Pa.  St.,  389.) 

Also  a  tram  dispatcher  who  has  power  to  move  trains  and  make  new  schedoles 
is  not  a  coemployee  with  the  train  men.    (Lewis  etal.v.Seifert, 116  Pa.St., 628.) 

KHODE  IS1.AMD. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State. 


The  general  common-law  doctrine  appears  to  prevail  in  this  State.  The  ded- 
sione  are  not  ajtogeiher  in  harmony,  some  constrning  the  law  most  in  favor  of 
the  master  dnd  ithers  seemingly  in  favor  of  the  employee;  as,  for  instance,  where 
it  was  the  dnty  of  a  certain  employee  to  keep  macnines  in  repair,  and  a  shuttle 
was  thrown  from  a  machine  which  was  defectively  repaired  and  injured  another 
employee,  it  was  held  that  the  injured  employee  could  not  recover.  (O-onter  v. 
Granitevine  Mfg.  Co.,  15  S.C.,448.) 

However,  a  locomotive  engineer  and  track  laborer  were  held  not  fellow-servaDts. 
{Calvo  V. Charlotte  C.  and  A. B.  Co.,  23  S. C, 526.) 

Also  a  condnctor  of  a  train  was  held  to  be  the  representative  of  the  company 
Eind  not  a  fellow-servant  with  other  employees  operatmg;  the  same  train  nnder  his 
orders.    (BoatwrightP.North  Eastern  R. Co.. 25  8.C.,  128.) 

Thongh  it  was  held  where  a  fireman  was  injnred  on  account  of  the  negligence 
of  a  condnctor  leaving  cars  on  a  track  over  which  the  fireman  must  pass  in  the 
discharge  of  his  dntiea,  was  a  fellow-servant  of  such  fireman.  (Coleman  v.  Wil- 
mington C.  and  A.  B.  Co., 2S  S.C.,446.) 

80CTH  DAKOTA. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State. 

TENNESSEE. 

In  this  State  tiie  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail,  but  the  decisions  are 
somewhat  conflicting. 

An  engineer  in  chaj'ge  of  a  train  was  held  to  be  not  a  fellow-servant  of  a  brake- 
man  on  the  same  train  acting  under  hie  orders.  (Bast  Tenn.,  etc.,  ti.  Collins,  1 
HcMe,227.) 

Also  a  conductor  was  held  to  be  a  vice-principal  as  to  other  trainmen.  (Dl. 
Central  Ry.  Co.  v.  Spence,  68  Tenn. ,  173.) 

It  was  held  that  the  engineer  and  h^ds  empWed  on  a  locomotive  are  fellow- 
servants,    (Nashville  and  Chattanooga  B.  Co.  v.  mUott,  1  Cold,  611.) 


Chapter  91,  laws  of  1898,  is  intended  to  modify  the  common  law,  the  title  of 
which  is  "An  act  to  define  who  are  fellow-servants  and  who  are  not  fellow- 
servants,  and  to  proliibit  contracts  between  emplover  and  employees  based  upon 
the  contingency  of  the  injury  or  death  of  the  employee,  limiting  the  liability  of 
the  employer  for  damages.'' 

Bat,  notwithstanding  this  statute,  the  courts  apparently  draw  largely  on  the 
common-law  decisions  to  enable  them  to  apply  the  principles  of  law  relating  to 
master  and  servant  and  coemployees. 


This  State  has  a  statnte  defining  who  are  fellow-servante,  which  declares  that 
any  person  having  superintendence  or  direction  over  another  is  not  a  fellow- 
servant  with  HQch  employee.    In  other  respects  the  common-law  doctrine  prevails. 
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VASHIBOTOK.  * 

The  common-law  doctrine  prev&ilB  in  this  State. 

WEST  TIBOINIA. 

The  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State.  And  it  was  held  that  a  con- 
dnctor  on  one  train  and  a  brakeman  on  anotber  were  not  fellow-fleirants.  (Daniel 
V.  Gheaap^e  &  O.  B.  Co.,  S6  W.  Ta.,  897.) 


In  1808  tbe  tonowing  law  was  enacted: 

"  Kvery  railroad  or  railway  company  operating'  any  railroad  or  r^way,  the 
line  of  wnich  ehall  be,  in  whole  or  in  pt^,  within  thiB  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all 
damages  sustained  in  this  State  by  an  employee  of  snch  company  wltliont  con- 
tribntory  negHseace  on  his  part. 

"First.  When  sach  Injury  is  cansed  by  anj  defect  in  any  locomotive  enmne, 
car,  rail,  track,  machinery,  or  appliance  required  by  said  company  to  be  nsed  by 
Ite  employees  in  and  about  the  business  of  such  employment,  when  ench  defect 
could  have  been  disoo'vered  bv  snchcompanybyreasonableand  pauper  care,  teets, 
or  InspectionB;  a  proof  of  anch  defect  shall  be  presnmptiTe  eyidcmce  of  knowledge 
thereof  on  the  part  of  such  company. 

"Second.  Or  while  snch  employee  ia  engaged  in  operating,  running,  ridiuK 
upon,  or  BwitchinK  passenger  or  freight  or  other  trains,  en^iies,  or  cars,  and 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  such  employee,  and  which  such 
injury  shall  have  been  caused  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  any  other 
employee,  officer,  or  agent  of  snch  company  in  the  discharge-of ,  or  for  fulore  to 
dischsTge,  his  duty  as  such.  No  contract,  receipt,  role,  or  regulation  between 
any  employee  and  a  railroad  company  shall  exempt  such  corporation  from  the 
fun  liability  Imposed  by  this  act." 

UNITED  STATES  SUFBEME  COURT. 

To  itte  general  rule  as  stated  there  are  well-defined  exceptions,  one  of  which 
arises  from  the  obligation  of  the  master  not  to  expose  bis  servants,  when  conduct- 
ing his  business,  to  perils  or  hasards  against  which  thej  may  be  vnarded  with 
proper  diligence  on  his  part,  therefore  it  has  no  application  to  the  character  and 
condition  or  the  ^pliances  which  are  furnished  for  the  ose  of  the  enwloyees. 
Such  duty  is  peramal  to  the  master  and  those  who  are  performing  duty  are 
charged  with  the  master's  duty  though  they  are  employed  in  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent department  of  the  service.     (Hongh  v.  Railway  Co.,  100  U.  S.,218.) 

As  to  fellow-servants,  this  court  has  held  that  a  gang  of  men  and  their  fore- 
man were  fellow-servants.  Likewise  that  an  engineer  and  fireman  were  fellow- 
servants.     (Baltimore  and  O.R.  Co. r.Bangh,  149  U.S.,  B68.) 

It  might  be  said  tliat  where  cases  have  come  into  the  Federal  courts  the  com- 
mon-law doctrine  respecting  the  dattee  of  master  and  servant  and  the  doctrine  of 
fellow-servant  as  known  to  the  common  law  has  generoUy  been  applied.  Of 
coarse,  wh^«  an  injury  occnrs  in  a  particular  State  that  hoe  »  statute  tne  Federal 
courts,  if  called  upon  to  administer  the  law,  as  a  general  thing  will  follow  the 
constrnctioQ  placed  upon  such  statnte  by  the  State  conrts. 


Mr  SARasNT.  I  wish  to  say  farther  that  I  ai^*Bar  here  this  morning  on  behalf 
of  the  organization  which  I  represent,  only.  The  other  gentlemen,  repreaenting 
the  organizations  named  in  this  answer,  are  ready  at  anytime  to  come  before  the 
comnussion  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  commission  may  see  fit  to  pnt  to 
them  relative  to  their  respective  organizations,  or  the  work  done  by  the  men  vrbom 
they  represent.  I  am  here  this  morning  to  answer  any  qaeations  which  the  com- 
mission destree  to  pat  to  me,  but  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  not  here  in  the 
carad^  of  a  representative  of  the  five  railway  organizations. 

Q.  (ByUr.FABQUHAB.)  Have  vou  a  regular  scale  of  wages?— A.  Yes;  we  have 
a  pnuluied  book  of  schedules  which  shows  the  rates  paid  to  firemen  on  nearly  all 
the  railways  of  the  country.    The  report  of  the  Interstate  Ccnumerce  Commission 
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Q.  (B7  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  much  labor  is  there  o&  railroads  without  giving 
rest  on  Snnday?— A.  That  depends  entirely  npon  the  section  of  the  conntry. 
Thronghont  the  New  England  States  very  little  Snnday  -work  ie  done.  The  trains 
there  are  nanally  mn  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  men  ai-e  relieved  very  early  Snn- 
day morning  ana  daring  the  day.  ^cept  some  of  the  local  trains  in  and  ont  of 
the  cities,  the  train  serviue  is  nearly  abwidoned.    That  you  will  all  understand  if 

gu  will  travel  through  New  England  and  want  to  get  anywhere  on  Sunday, 
the  West,  however,  we  find  the  freight  service,  especiallj^  on  Snndays,  very 
active.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  desire  on  the  i^rt  of  shippers  to  get  their 
stock  into  the  markets  early  on  Monday  morning.  The  stock  trains  on  Saturday 
night  start  out  and  take  advantage  of  Sunday  and  get  into  Chicago  in  order  that 
they  may  deliver  the  stock  early  on  Monday  morning.  So  that  the  railroad  men 
throughout  the  West  are  pretty  busily  engaged  on  Sunday.  There  are  some  trains, 
yon  will  find,  that  are  a  necessity  on  Snnday.  We  have  discovered  that  it  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  railway  operators  to  run  Sunday  trains,  hut  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  certain  amount  of  Sunday  business,  and  the  railroads  have  to  meet  that 
demand.  The  shippers  of  stockwant  their  stock  in  the  market  early  in  the  morn- 
ing on  Monday.  To  get  it  there  it  has  to  leave  Omaha  and  St.  Paul  and  those 
northern  points  Saturday  night  to  be  delivered,  and  therefore  those  trains  have 
to  be  run.  There  has  been  a  disposition  manifested  on  tjie  part  of  the  railroad 
companies  to  abolish  Sunday  work  just  as  far  as  they  can  do  it,  and  there  is  a 
great  deallessSundayworkdone  to-day  than  there  was  five  or  six  years  ago.  The 
organizations  have  gone  on  record  as  against  Sunday  labor.  The  men  want  Son- 
day  to  be  with  their  families;  they  think  they  should  have  it;  they  believe  when 
they  have  worked  six  days  there  should  be  a  day  for  rest,  and  that  should  be  on 
Snnday.  At  the  same  time,  they  realize  that  tnere  is  a  certain  demand  of  the 
public  which  the  railroad  comx>anies  must  respond  to.  Talk  of  taking  oS  Sunday 
trains  ont  of  Chicago,  for  instance;  those  limited  trains  that  mn  ever^  da^  in  the 
year  for  the  accomodation  of  passengers!  The  public  would  rebel  against  it;  they 
must  be  run.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  transportation  on  Snnday  that 
never  can  bo  overcome.  We  believe  there  should  be  and  there  is  generally  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  abolish  Sunday  traffic  just  as  far 
as  it  la  practicable  to  do  it. 

Q.  Are  the  employees  who  work  Sunday  given  a  da^  of  rest  ont  of  the  seven 
days? — A.  That  aex>ends  entirety  upon  the  msh  of  hnsmese  during  the  week.  If 
business  is  light  they  may  get  a  day  lay-over  during  the  week ;  but  the  way  busi- 
ness Is  now  on  the  railrcnds,  men  are  doing  9  and  10  days  a  week.  The  men  get 
a  dav's  pay  for  a  certain  trip.  Every  time  they  make  that  trio  it  is  a  day.  They 
get  m  1^0  or  three  extra  days  a  week  by  coming  back  on  those  trips.  Each  of 
Uiose  trips  mi^t  consume  from  S  to  IS  honrs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  get  two  or  three  hours'  sleep?— A.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  sleep  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  a  tnnTiTunm  nninber  of  hours  fixed  beyond 
which  railroad  firemen  and  engineers,  for  instance,  shall  not  work  in  the  247— A. 
We  have  a  rule  which  is  in  force  on  many  roads,  where  a  man  shall  not  be 
required  to  go  ont  without  6  or  8  hoars'  rest,  unless  he  feels  disposed  to  go. 

6.  (By  Mr.  FarQPHAE.)  Is  that  not  a  matter  for  State  legislation?— A.  Tes;  I 
believe  the  State  could  regulate  that  by  law.  At  the  same  time  take,  for  instance, 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  have  a  law  providing  so  many  honra  shall  con- 
stitute a  day.  I  think  yon  will  find  upon  investigation  that  the  men  work  to 
exceed  that  time.    Of  course  the  company  pays  them  overtime. 

You  can  not  put  railroad  men  in  the  transportation  department  upon  the  same 
basis  upon  which  men  work  at  trades,  in  factories,  and  shops.  The  handling  of 
transportation  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  For  instance,  I  am  called  to^y 
to  go  ont  upon  a  run.  I  am  on  duty  89  hours  before  I  am  relieved.  Certain  con- 
ditions may  arise,  as  have  this  year  to  my  knowledge— storms  and  conditions  of 
weather — whereby  the  men  are  on  duty  for  86  hours  oef  ore  they  are  relieved  from 
their  engines.  'Those  are  conditions  that  can  not  be  controlled  by  any  specified 
law  or  regulation.  We  believe  that  there  is  manifest  on  the  part  of  the  railways 
a  disposition  to  be  as  fair  and  equitable  in  the  establishment  of  honrs  of  labor 
for  train-serrice  employees  as  is  practicable  with  the  hnsiness  to  handle.  At  the 
present  time  the  railroads  are  flooded  with  business  and  the  men  are  working 
constantly,  you  might  say,  many  of  them  under  very  severe  strain.  If  a  man  is 
not  able  to  go  out,  does  not  feel  that  he  can  go,  as  a  general  rule  he  has  no  trouble 
in  getdng  excused,  if  they  have  a  man  to  place  in  his  position.  Oftentimes  trains 
are  held  while  the  m«a  g«t  a  sofBcieat  amount  of  rest  to  go  out  and  perform 
tiuir  duty. 
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(j.  (Bj  Mr.  Phiujfs.  }  Could  that  be  obviated  by  employliig  a  larger  number  of 
men,  or  is  it  difficult  to  get  trained  men? — A.  No;  you  can  get  plen%  of  men.  It 
migbt  be  obviated  to  a  certain  extent  by  increasing  the  nuinber  of  employees  and 
increasing  the  machinery,  bnt  when  the  doll  time  comes  there  would  be  that 
army  of  idle  men.  The  men  in  the  railway  train  eervice  do  not  want  an  over- 
prodncticni;  they  do  not  want  the  railroads  loaded  down  with  a  great  army  of 
men  in  order  that  they  may  have  it  easy  the  whole  year  round.  They  are  willing 
to  take  it  rougher  and  work  a  little  harder  in  the  busy  season,  and  then  when  the 
dnll  season  comes  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  rest  np  and  earn  fair  wages.  The 
railroad  employees  have  an  nnderstan^ng  with  the  employers  that  there  shall  be 
no  more  men  employed  than  is  necessary  to  move  the  traffic  with  dispatch,  and 
durinK  the  busy  times  they  take  adYant»ige  of  it  and  earn  big  wages,  and  when 
the  dml  season  comee,  of  conree,  they  earn  an  average  wa^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cohobr.)  Then,  einployeee  are  generally  satisfied  and  are  not  eeek- 
ing  additional  legislation  agamst  long  honre?— A.  The  train  service  with  which  I 
am  associated,  the  firemen,  are  not  seeking  any  legislaticai  to  reduce  the  hours  in 
which  they  work.  They  have  gone  on  record  as  against  Sunday  labor.  They  do 
not  wont  to  do  Sunday  labor  when  it  is  not  an  absolnte  necessity.  They  do  not 
want  these  railroad  corporations  to  work  Sunday  sini^lv  to  accommodate  them- 
selvas.  They  are  willing  to  perform  those  dutdee  whicu  the  pnblio  desire  and 
compel  them  to  perform.  The  agitation  of  the  Sunday  question  on  the  railroads 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  labor  on  Sunday  to  a  marked  defiree  all  over  the 
country.  There  are  some  sections  of  the  oountry  where  the  trains  do  not  run  on 
Sunday;  neither  come  in  nor  go  out.  There  are  some  small  roads  which  do  not 
pretend  to  work  on  Sunday  where  a  few  years  ago  everything  ran.  There  is  a 
oispoaition  to  hold  trains  on  roads  and  not  send  them  out,  except  where  they 
carry  perishable  freight,  dispatch  freight,  and  live  stock.  Of  coarse,  you  under- 
stand  that  now  Uve  stocK  takes  precedence  over  humanity.  Passenger  trains  are 
side-tracked  for  live  stock  trains.  livestock  has  precedence  over  fireglass  passen- 
ger trains,  and  I  have  gone  out  of  Chicago  on  fint-class  passenger  trains  and  seen 
stock  trains  on  their  way  to  New  York  paae  us  and  we  had  to  give  way  to  them; 
they  had  the  j^eference  over  everything. 

Q.  (ByMr.FAaquHAR.)  Dothe  through  freights  run  on  the  New  England  roads 
on  Sunday? — A.  Yes;  what  they  call  perishable  freights;  nearly  all  the  local 
trains  are  tied  up  on  Sunday.  I  have  had  some  experience  trying  to  get  out  of 
Boston  on  Sunday,  and  I  have  found  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  operators  and  ^our  brotherhood? — A.  I 
have  been  associated  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  as  its  chief 
executive  for  14  years,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  railroad  officer  with  whom 
I  could  not  do  business  and  reach  results  that  were  acceptable  to  the  organization 
which  I  represent.  I  can  only  speak  for  the  firemen.  To-day,  throughout  this 
entire  country,  we  believe — and  we  form  that  belief  from  the  treatment  of  our  men 
and  the  readiness  with  which  committees  are  received  who  wait  upon  the  officers — 
there  are  pleasant  relations  existing  between  the  firemen  and  their  employers. 

1^.  Is  there  at  times  a  little  friction,  over  insurance  matters  for  instance? — A. 
Friction  breaks  out  between  the  railway  employees  and  their  operators  just  as  it 
breaks  out  in  church  societies.  Everything  con  not  be  expected  to  be  peace  and 
harmony  at  all  times.  I  spe^  in  general  terms.  We  might  single  out  certain 
instances  in  which  we  have  had  contention  with  railroad  officers,  and  there  are 
on  record  a  few  instances  where  the  employees  have  withdrawn  from  the  service; 
hut  to-day  the  relatione  which  exist  between  the  locomotive  firemen  and  the  rail- 
way companies  of  this  country  is  of  a  most  agreeable  character,  and  we  feel  very 
well  satisfied.  We  are  reaping  some  of  the  rewards  which  patience  brings,  get- 
ting a  little  better  wages  in  some  localities  since  prosperity  returned,  and  we  hope 
to  have  better  conditions.  At  the  present  time  our  men  are  earning  good  money, 
have  plenty  of  work,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  our  men.  One  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  tiie  relations  between  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  the 
railway  managers  or  operators  b  the  fact  that  we  are  supplying  a  great  many  of 
our  members  to-day  to  the  raUway  companies  who  are  in  need  of  experienced  men ; 
they  telegraph  to  our  office  and  ask  us  to  supply  the  demand.  That  is  an  evidence 
of  the  feeling  that  exists  between  the  companies  and  the  organization.  If  they 
did  not  have  respect  for  us  and  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  they  would  not 
ask  for  our  men  to  take  service  on  their  lines. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  usual  hours  of  labor  of  locomotive  fire- 
men?— A,  The  usual  hours  of  labor  of  locomotive  firemen  are  10;  10  hours  consti- 
tute a  day's  work.  If  we  work  to  exceed  10  hours  we  get  a  pro  rata  wage  for  the 
cKtea  work.    There  are  some  places  where  they  worS  11  aaiA  some  where  they 
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e  get  a.  fall  ^f's  pay-  When  they  make  the  run  back  the  same 
days  in  1.  We  nave  firemen  that  make  2  days  in  1  by  having 
made  200  milee  in  10  houni. 

Q.  Doea  yoQr  organization  favor  shorts"  honra? — A.  Yee,  and  so  far  as  poetdble 
we  nave  extabliahed  lOhonre.  It  nsed  to  be  12,  and  before  the  ot^nization  came 
int')  existence  there  was  no  limit  to  the  honrs.  Men  nsed  to  work  24  hoars  and 
only  get  1  day,  and  15  hours  and  get  1  day;  bat  when  the  otvanizatiOQ  came  into 
existence  it  began  to  eRtablish  a  maxim nm  day  and  we  have  neen  very  enccesefiil 
in  ostablishing  the  lO-honr  rule. 

Q.  Do  yonr  sympathy  and  enpport  go  ont  to  all  orgsJiizations  that  are  stmgKlinK 
for  a  shorter  work  day? — A.  Yes,  and  onr  organization  is  on  record  in  favnr  of 
the  establishment  of  the  8-hoar  rule  for  all  employees.  At  the  same  time  we 
qaestion  whether  we  would  be  able  to  introduce  that  successfully  on  railroada  in 
tne  transportation  department;  but  in  the  shops  and  on  the  sections,  and  whei- 
ever  the  men  could  work  on  an  S-hoar  basis,  we  want  it  done  and  wo  have  advo- 
cated it.  I  tried  to  introduce  the  8-honrrulea  fewdsyaago,  and  I  felt  very  much 
encouraged  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  the  officers  of  a  company  in  regard 
to  working  the  awitehing  crews  on  the  8-hour  basb.  Possibly,  after  a  while  that 
may  come  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  monthly  payments  to  railway  employees  operate 
as  an  incentive  to  exacting  longer  honrs  and  greater  number  of  days  in  the  month 
from  the  employee  than  would  be  exacted  if  the  same  employee  were  paid  by  the 
day? — A.  Yes;  unless  there  is  a  ruJe  specifying  what  their  hours  should  be. 

Q.  Does  such  a  role  exist?— A.  We  have  men  employed  aa  hoetlera  at  (90  per 
month.  Their  work  is  si>ecified  so  that  13  hours  constitute  aday.  And  there  are 
night  men  and  daymen;  that  fiUsin  the24  hours.  There  is  arulethat  they  shall 
not  work  to  exceed  12  hours  a  day.  and  if  they  work  over  that  they  get  pro  rata 
overtime.  In  the  recent  conference  or  nettlemeiitwith  the  Grand  Irunk,  of  Can- 
ada, the  operators  there  were  paid  on  the  monthly  basis  and  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  work  from  18  to  14  and  16  and  18  hours,  just  as  the  conditions  of  sen'ice 
reqnired  at  the  different  stations.  The  schedule  which  has  g<me  into  effect  and 
under  'which  they  work  now  provides  a  monthly  salary  and  that  13  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day,  and  if  they  work  to  exceed  that  12  nours,  they  get  orertiine, 
which  is  added  to  their  monthly  compensation. 

Q.  In  your  paper  you  also  made  reference  to  the  suspension  of  employees  with- 
out pay.  What  are  we  to  understand  from  the  word  "  suspension  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  used  it? — A.  It  refers  to  an  employee  who  was  taken  out  of  service 
for  some  alleged  violation  of  the  rules  by  an  officer  of  the  company  and  is  held  off 
for  an  indefinito  length  of  time,  and  daring  that  time,  of  course,  no  compensation 
isallowedhim.  Hemay  beoff  SOdays;  he  may  be  off  60  days.and  sometimes  they 
have  been  off  for  6  months.  Investigation  is  finally  held  and  he  is  returned  to 
service.  During  that  time  he  has  had  no  earning  capacity  and  we  have  believed 
that  it  was  a  gross  injnstice  to  railway  employees,  and  the  organizations  have 
introdaced  a  role,  which  you  will  find  in  most  of  onr  achednles,  chat  if  a  fireman 
is  taken  out  of  service,  suspended,  or  discharged,  he  shall  have  a  heuing  within  5 
days.  If  he  is  innocent,  he  shall  ho  returned  to  service  and  paid  for  all  time  lost. 
By  the  establiahiuent  of  that  mie  we  have  to  a  considerable  extent  lessened  that 
evil  of  suspension.  It  still  exists,  however,  among  a  great  many  of  the  different 
classes  of  employees,  and  that  is  what  I  think  is  referred  to  in  that. 

Q.  In  such  cases  is  the  employee  paid  the  wages  earned  np  to  the  date  of  his 
suspension? — A.  He  is  paid  up  to  the  date  he  is  taken  out  Of  the  service.  In  days 
gone  by  if  a  sni>erint«ndent  or  a  train  master  did  not  feel  just  right,  and  an 
employee  happened  to  do  something  that  did  not  meet  his  views,  he  wonld  send 
him  home,  and  the  employee  might  go  around  and  try  to  get  some  knowledge  of 
what  their  int«ntions  were.  He  could  get  no  information.  He  was  kept  out  of 
service  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time — told  that  he  was  suspended.  Afterwards 
he  would  be  permitted  to  come  back  into  the  service.  All  that  time  has  been 
lost.  We  believe  that  if  a  railroad  employee  is  taken  out  of  the  service,  he  should 
know  what  he  is  taken  out  of  the  service  for.  He  should  he  given  an  oppOTtn- 
nity  to  be  heard  before  his  employer.  If  hecan  prove  his  innocence,  he  should  be 
returned  to  service  and  paid  for  the  time  loet.  If  he  is  foand  gaUty  and  80  days' 
--^  is  to  be  inflicted,  we  have  a  rule  of  punishment  for  offenses.     * 


man  may  be  suspended  80  days  or  he  may  be  suspended  60  days  for  a  specific 
violation  of  a  rale,  which  violation  has  been  determined  after  investigation. 

i"  "    '^  Jenkins 
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proceeditif  among  the  railway  employeee  and  upon  injnnctioii  proceedings  gen- 
erally?—A.  I  can  speak  of  the  effect  npon  the  railway  employees.  It  crested  a 
spirit  of  Tebellion  among  them.  It  mts  a  dangerous  act  on  the  part  of  the  podge, 
and  came  very  near  at  that  time  brin^g  about  the  most  eeriuus  complications  in 
the  Northwest  that  this  comitry  ever  saw;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  inflnence 
of  those  who  were  at  that  time  directly  connected  with  the  organizations  there 
would  have  been  an  aprising  on  the  Ngrtbem  Pacific  Railroad  which  wotild  have 
been  more  dtsastrone,  in  my  jndgment,  than  the  one  in  1894,  Yoa  will  onder- 
stand  that  prior  to  the  issning  of  this  injunction  there  was  no  agitation ,  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  railroad  employees  to  involve  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  a  strike.  The  company  had  issned  a  schedule  to  take  effect  on  a  certain  day, 
withont  any  consideration  or  regard  for  the  employees  with  whom  they  had  a 
schedule  at  the  time.  The  contract,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  employees,  was  then 
in  effect.  Withont  any  consideration  of  this  the  schedule  was  issued.  The  men 
came  forward,  throngh  their  representative  committees,  to  have  a  hearing  with 
tlie  management  and  with  the  receivers.  While  this  hearing  was  in  progresB, 
while  the  committee  was  in  session  deliberating  with  the  officers  of  the  road,  Judge 
Jenkins  Isaned  hla  order, in  which  he  restrained  the  men  from  leaving  the  service 
of  the  company,  with  or  without  notice — one  of  the  m(«t  far-reaching  injunctions 
ever  issued  in  the  annals  of  the  courts.  I  was  served  with  that  injunction  in  my 
own  office  in  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  and  I  had  not  been  near  the  Northern  Pacific 
property,  had  not  even  been  called  into  consultation  with  the  men,  yet  I  was 
restrained  from  even  advising  or  counseling  with  the  men  or  performing  the  duties 
which  my  office  required.  ITie  men  resented  any  such  injunction  and  were  very 
much  worked  up  over  it.  Immediately  the  ofBcers  of  the  organization  went  for- 
ward, counseled  with  the  men,  and  got  the  injunction  modified,  and  it  pacified 
the  men  to  a  certain  estent,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  what  finally  terminated 
in  the  revolution  which  occurred  in  1SB4  in  the  Northwest.  Had  that  injunction 
never  been  issued  by  Jadge  Jenkins  there  never  would  have  been  a  strike  along 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  on  the  part  of  the  railway  employees  in  the  com- 
pany's service,  but  the  issuine  of  that  injunction  so  incensed  the  men  that  even 
after  lie  modification  they  still  felt  the  sting,  and  in  1894  the  strike  took  place, 
and  I  beUeve  that  it  was  largely  caused  by  the  injunction  of  Judge  Jenkins. 

Q.  Did  the  ininnction  restram  you  from  connseling  with  ^our  men? — A.  Yes. 

U.  Verbally ^Dy  correspondence,  or  otherwise?^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<}.  (^  Hr.  KKHNEDY. )  In  discussing  the  liability  of  railroads  for  injnry,  etc., 
you  saia  the  employees  mive  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  men  employed  by 
the  raUway.  Do  you  have  a  certain  choice  throngh  having  80  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  your  organizations? — A,  In  answering  that  question  as  we  do,  we 
speak  of  the  employee  as  he  is  received  into  the  railroad  service.  We  have  no 
CDoice  aa  to  the  character  or  qualifications  of  the  man  who  to-day  applies  to  the 
Southern  Railway  for  employment.  We  are  not  consulted  in  the  matter,  neither 
are  tbe  employees  on  the  road  consulted.  Any  man  who  makes  application  for 
emidoyment  to  the  motive  power  department  or  the  transportation  department 
is  heard  without  any  regard  to  the  employees  then  in  service.  Of  course  there 
are  men  who  are  hired  by  virtue  of  their  membership  in  the  organization  upon 
recommendationB  which  come  from  the  organization  to  which  they  belong  or  of 
former  employers;  but  the  employees  directly  employed  on  the  Southern  Railway 
have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  immediate  associatee.  For  instance,  you 
are  a  conductor;  ^ou  go  out  to-day  upon  the  road  in  charge  of  your  train.  The 
train  masterhas  hired  two  men.  He  does  not  consult  you  in  regard  to  hiring  those 
men.  Yon  report  to  go  oat  on  your  train,  and  there  are  two  men  yon  have  never 
seen.  You  do  not  know  them.  You  know  nothing  of  their  qualifications.  They 
are  sent  there  with  instructions  to  go  out  with  you  as  your  brakemen.  That  is  what 
wo  desire  to  convey  in  that  answer,  that  the  employee  has  no  choice  in  his  asso- 
ciate employees.  You  go  on  the  road  and  an  accident  occurs  through  the  care- 
er the  negligence  or  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  one  of  those  men 
to  you.  You  have  had  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  your  crew.  You  had 
t«  take  out  whoever  the  company  desi^ated. 

Q.  Axe  these  so-called  voluntary  relief  associations  looked  upon  by  employees 
generally  as  a  menace  to  their  labor  organizations?— A.  Yes,  dr;  they  are. 

Q.  Do  they  believe  that  the  railroad  companies  in  promoting  them  seek  to  divide 
tine  empl<^«ee'  allegiance  in  time  of  trouble  between  their  onions  and  their 
insuTBuoe?— A.  They  do. 

Q.  There  is  a  part  of  section  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  which  says  that  no 
itiuoad  company  or  corporation.etc.,  shall  require  any  employee  or  person  seek- 
ing employment  aa  a  condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  into  a  contract 
wberebV  sooh  employee  or  applicant  for  such  employment  shall  agree  to  oon tribute 
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to  m}f  fnnd  for  charitable  or  aoci&l  or  beneficial  pnipoaes.  Is  tbat  part  of  the  act 
effective  or  iB  it  evaded  by  the  raUroad  comvanies?— A.  So  for  aa  I  know,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  brought  to  ns  of  anv  violation  of  it  by  the  railroad  companieB. 
No  complaint  has  been  filed  by  any  of  our  men,  and  I  have  nnderetcod  from  the 
representatives  of  the  other  organizationa  that  they  have  received  no  knowledge 
of  it.  I  think  the  railroad  companiee,  if  they  had  anything  of  that  kind  in  their 
application  blank,  have  had  it  stricken  out  since  that  law  was  passed,  and  I  do  not 
understand  to-day  that  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  employment  that  a  man 
shall  join  the  association  for  mntoal  insurance  which  they  may  have;  that  is,  it 
has  not  been  bronght  to  onr  notice. 

(^.  One  of  the  organs  of  one  of  the  organizationa  you  are  associated  with  says 
it  IS  practically  nnllified  in  this  way:  Ifa  man  applies  for  employment  and  ma 
application  for  employment  is  not  accompanied  by  an  application  for  memberehip 
'~i  the  benefit  society,  they  do  not  want  men;  and  if  he  accompanies  it  with  the 


how  I  could  go  into  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  make  application  for  employment.  He  would  hand  me  an  applica— 
tionblank.  Eemightsay:  "Mr.  Sargent, wehavehere,asyon  know, a  voluntary 
relief  ftSBOciation.  If  you  careto  join  it,  you  willfill  out  that  blank."  Hewotddgive 
me  an  application  for  employment,  accompanied  by  the  application  for  memberuup 
in  the  rolnntary  relief  asBociation.  If  I  took  that  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
I  would  have  to  fill  it  out;  in  all  probability  I  would  fill  it  out  if  I  wanted  employ- 
ment under  those  conditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  said:  "  I  do  not  care  to 
join  any  relief  association.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  and  we  have  oar  own  insnrance  features  in  the  organization."  If  I 
filled  ont  an  application  for  employment  and  in  a  few  days  waa  notified  that  my 
application  for  employment  was  rejected,  it  might  be  tme  that  the  reason  my 
«ppllcation  for  employment  was  rejected  was  because  I  had  not  applied  formem- 
bership  in  the  relief  association;  yet  that  fact  conld  not  be  established.  I  haveno 
doubt  that  there  are  times  when  that  has  its  influence  as  it  does  on  some  of  the 
roads  in  the  way  of  preferment  for  promotion.  Men  receive  preferment  in  the 
line  of  promotion  because  of  their  connection  with  the  mutual  insuiance  asso- 
ciation, while  another  man,  who  has  only  his  affiliation  with  the  organization,  is 
kept  back.  He  is  told  sometimes  by  subordinates:  "  Ton  are  standing  in  your 
own  light.  Why  do  you  not  join  the  relief?  That  will  fii  yon  all  right."  Yet 
at  the  same  time  if  yoa  wonld  attempt  to  show  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ,  if 
yon  please,  was  forcing  its  men  to  join  the  relief,  you  could  not  do  it.  You  could 
not  make  a  case.  When  that  was  first  introdnced  it  was  the  organizations  which 
cansed  it  to  be  changed  from  compulsory  to  voluntaiy,  and  it  has  been  voluntary 
ever  since.  Nevertheless  the  infiuence  is  used  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  to 
the  man  that  if  he  will  join  the  relief  he  will  be  better  off  for  it;  and  of  course 
there  are  lots  of  fellows  who  lean  that  way;  but  if  a  man  is  independent  he 
would  not  have  to  join  the  relief,  becanae  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the 
employment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  who  have  not  contributed 
anything  to  the  relief  association. 

C^.  Are  they,  too,  promoted? — A.  They  gradually  work  up,  but  some  of  them 
believe  that  tney  would  get  along  more  rapidly  if  Uiey  belonged  to  the  relief;  but 
they  have  that  force  of  character  in  respect  to  their  organization  that  they  will 
not  yield,  and  they  shovel  a  few  more  shovelfuls  of  coal  rather  than  take  promo- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  benefits  of  their  organization.  When  yon  come  to  ask 
me  the  question  if  that  act  has  been  violated,  I  can  not  say  that  it  has,  because  I 
have  never  known  of  it. 

1^.  The  Journal  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  said,  editorially,  tbat 
those  things  had  been  done,  and  said  also  that  a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany who  was  not  a  member  of  the  relief  association  generally  understood  that 
he  md  not  stand  in  the  line  of  promotion  the  same  as  the  man  who  did  become  a 
member  of  the  association.  How  about  that?— A.  That  is  made  to  show  you  tlie 
effect.  For  instance,  the  railroad  company  does  not  want  its  misn  to  belong  to 
the  organizatioii.  It  circulates  the  idea  that  if  yon  leave  the  organization  yon 
will  get  promotion.  There  are  men  who  will  accept  that  as  a  bite  and  a  namber 
of  men  leave  their  organization.  At  the  same  time  if  yon  bring  that  railroad 
official  before  this  o<munisBion,  or  put  him  on  the  stand,  he  will  make  oath  that 
the  company  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  its  men  from  belonging  to  an  organiza- 
tion; yet  we  know  that  those  things  are  done  in  that  way.  Aportttf  thaact  yoa 
referred  to  apfiiea  totiiat  pn^^odoon. 
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Q.  (By  Ht.Fakquhab.)  Ib  it  a  fact  that  the  dedre  very  often,  of  operators  of 
tauroadB  where  these  benefit  organizatione  are  wcinld  natiirally  be  to  try  to  bring 
the  employeea  nearer  to  them  in  interest  by  making  propoeitioiiB  of  insoraace  or 
uniting  with  the  employees  and  eecaring  better  iasorance?  le  it  not  a  matter  of 
self-interest  on  the  part  of  railroad  operators  to  do  that?— A.  The  fair  raUroad 
operatorwhoismostsolicitoasofhiB  employees  ia  always  willing  that  theyshonld 
obtain  the  benefits  of  insurance  from  such  sources  as  they  prefer.  The  record 
these  organizations  have  made,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  having 

Kid  90,000,000  to  its  crippled  and  maimed,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
ve  been  killed,  satiefies  the  railroad  operator  that  the  insurance  which  the  fire- 
men get  through  their  organization  is  a  far  better  benefit  to  them  than  any  insur- 
ance that  the  railroad  company  could  possibly  introduce.  Hence  they  do  not 
encourage,  and  they  do  not  desire  to  introdTice,  the  relief  scheme.  But  you  find 
a  railroad  op««tor  who  looks  upon  these  organizations  as  institntions  that  ought 
to  be  crushed  because  they  presume  to  have  too  much  to  say  about  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  wages,  and  the  rates  under  which  men  shall  work,  the  man  who  does 
not  appreciate  the  valne  of  these  organizations,  scheming  to  introdnce  some  plan 
wherebv  he  can  have  a  hold  upon  his  employees.  Wmie  he  comes  out  in  that 
philanthropic  way,  with  his  paternal  care  for  his  familv,  his  ambition  is  to  kee^ 
tiiose  men  out  of  these  organizations,  because  he  prefers  that  the  men  tn  his 
employ  shall  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  insurance  of  the  or^nizationfi,  and 
that  he  be  not  required  to  meet  ana  treat  with  them  in  such  affairs  as  wagee  and 
the  hours  of  labor  and  tbe  rights  of  the  men.    That  is  my  observation. 

Q.  Are  your  beneficial  and  relief  associations  operated  as  cheaply,  and  do  they 
nve  equal  or  better  benefits,  as  dg  the  nanal  paternal  organizations? — A.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  stands  to-day,  acknowledged  by  all  the  insur- 
ance and  fraternal  societiesof  the  world,  aafnmishinginsurance  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  any  other  institution  known  to  man.  That  is  a  statement  that  has  been  made 
by  the  insurance  experts  and  by  the  representatives  of  fraternal  societies.  The 
men  joining  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  in  the  first  place,  have  to 
pass  a  rigid  medical  examination,  as  rigid  as  any  old-line  insnrance  company  that 
yon  can  name.  XTponhisadmigaioiiintotheorder  he  takes  out  his  policy  of  S1,S00 
or  tl.OOO.  The  cost  last  year  for  carrying  that  insurance  policy,  meeting  all  the 
deaths  and  disabilities  which  have  occurred  in  our  organization,  for  the  $1,S00 
policy,  has  been  916  to  the  individual  member. 

<j.  (By  Mr,  Kbhhkdy.)  What  would  it  coat  hini  in  the  locomotive  engineers' 
organization?— A.  In  the  locomotive  engineers'  organiaation  it  would  be  consid- 
erably larger,  on  account  of  their  large  death  rate.  We  have  this  advantage,  which 
no  other  organization  has:  The  fireman  enters  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  takes  out  his  insurance;  he  remains  with  us.  Bay,  S  or  6  or  8  years; 
he  is  promoted  to  be  a  locomotive  engineer;  he  steps  from  our  organization  into 
theirs;  they  have  an  insurance;  he  drops  the  insurance  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  takes  it  up  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Eiupneers;  a  young  man 
fills  this  man's  place;  so  that  we  have  all  young,  able-bodied  men,  in  the  fullvigor 
of  life.  After  they  have  been  with  osa  few  years  they  step  into  the  other  organi- 
zation; so  that  we  are  virtually  made  np  of  young  blood. 

I  want  to  go  a  little  further  on  the  insurance  question.  We  pay  not  only  tor 
deaths,  but  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  above  the  wrist,  a  foot  above  the  ankle,  blind- 
ness, consumption,  paralysis,  Brigbt's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Name  me  an  asso- 
ciation or  an  insurance  society  in  the  world  that  has  as  liberal  a  policy  for  its 
insured  members.  There  is  not  one.  The  risks  which  we  take  are  most  hazard- 
oos,  and  next  to  the  risk  of  the  brakeman.  With  the  automatic  couplers  and 
safety  appliances  the  risk  on  the  brakemen  has  been  considerably  reduced,  while 
that  on  the  firemen  has  not  been  reduced  at  all.  None  of  these  organizationB  p^ 
for  any  such  disaliilitles  as  we  pay  for.  The  engineers  only  pay  for  the  loss  of  lire 
and  the  loss  of  eyesight,  and  yon  will  find  on  investigation  that  the  firemen's 
insurance  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  a  great  many  have  asked  how  we  oonld  carry 
OUT  insurance  as  we  do.    Yon  understand,  it  is  because  of  the  yonng  blood. 

Q.  (ByUr.  Fabqqhar.)  In  the  general  paper  read  there  was  a  statement  made 
as  to  out-of-work  benefits.  What  are  they? — A.  We  have  in  our  local  lodg^ 
what  is  known  as  weekly  benefits,  A  man  is  out  of  work  and  has  not  the  means 
for  his  support;  there  is  a  weekly  contribution  made  out  of  those  funds  for  his 
maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  paid 
ont  in  that  way.  That  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  our  insurance  at  all. 
That  is  an  outside  feature.  We  have  sick  benefits.  If  a  man  is  sick,  he  is  paid 
so  much  a  week  during  his  sickness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  benefits  in  any  of  the  orders  for  members 
who  have  become  too  old  to  work?— A.  I  beheve  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
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Engineers  has  aomething  of  that  kind.  We  have  never  had  that,  becanae  we  have 
no  old  men  with  as. 

Q,  If  the  membera  of  your  order  could  exercise  their  free  will,  would  they  go 
en  masse  into  yonr  benefit  societies  and  let  the  companies'  associationB  severely 
alone? — A,  Tha  locomotive  firemen  in  this  country  are  practically  all  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  regardless  of  reliefs  or  any  insarance 
schemes  which  the  companies  introdnce;  we  have  practically  over  29,000.  If 
yon  will  take  the  statistics  of  the  Interstat«  Commerce  Commission  showing 
the  nnmber  of  locomotive  firemen  employed,  yon  will  find  we  have  nearly  the 
entire  nnmber  in  our  organization.  You  will  find,  if  yon  tiave  the  sentiment  of 
the  men  employed  on  these  railroads  where  they  have  volantary  relief  associa- 
tions, they  woald  tell  you  that  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  many 
instances.  There  are  some  features  about  the  voluntary  relief  which  the  men 
would  probably  speai  well  of;  but  if  they  were  given  their  own  option  in  the 
matter,  the  railroad  companies  wonld  have  no  insurance  features  whatever; 
they  would  much  prefer  not  to  have  anything  of  that  kina  in  connection  with 
the  employment  on  the  railroad.  I  wonld  ask  the  commission,  if  it  has  not 
already  looked  into  this  matter,  to  make  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  hospitals 
which  are  provided  by  the  railroads.  That  is  a  feature  that  is  very  commendable 
where  it  is  nonestly  condncted.  The  road  on  which  I  was  employed,  the  Southern 
Pacific,  has  its  hospital,  and  every  month  a  certain  amount  is  taken  ont  of  the 
employees'  w^es — firemen,  for  instance,  50  cents — and  that  is  placed  in  what  is 
known  as  the  hospital  fond.  If  a  fireman  is  taken  sick  or  injured,  he  is  cared  for 
at  the  hospital,  and  all  his  medical  attendance  and  nursing  and  treatment  is 
given  him.  In  a  conntry  like  Arizona  or  those  Western  countries  along  the  line 
of  those  overland  roads,  the  hospital  feature  has  been  very  acceptable  to  the  men 
and  they  take  an  interest  in  it.  The  roads  there  have  shown  a  very  fair  disposi- 
tion by  electing  from  the  ranks  of  the  men  members  of  the  hospital  board,  and 
the  men  feel  that  they  have  a  representation  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  hospital  featnre;  hut  in  the  insarance  features  the  men  are  not 
represented  in  that  way,  as  a  general  rule. 

(j.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips,  )  Do  the  railroads  contrihnte  to  the  hospital  fnnd?— A.  I 
think  all  railroad  employees  contribute  according  to  their  wages,  and  I  presnme 
that  would  affect  the  president. 

O.  Would  it  affect  the  president  and  the  managers  as  well? — A.  The  president 
ana  the  managers  and  all  the  offers  are  assessed  so  much  a  month,  according  to 
their  salaries.  The  fnnd  becomes  enormous,  and,  of  course,  in  some  instances  it 
has  created  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Union  Pacific 
hospital  department  was  severely  overhauled  by  the  telegraphers,  and  it  was 
before  the  courts.  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  look  up  that  case,  and  you  will 
get  some  valuable  information  as  to  how  that  particular  feature  is  arranged. 
There  the  trouble  was  due  to  mismanagement.  The  funds  of  the  men,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  hospital  advantages,  were  diverted,  scandal  arose, 
and  the  court  overthrew  the  hospital  department  and  ordered  the  money  paid 
back  to  the  men  in  proportionate  shares. 

Q.  In  what  Stat«  was  ttwt? — A.  That  was  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Rulroad.  I  think  the  case  was  heard  before  Judge  Sanborn  in  St.  Paal.  The 
hospital  feature  and  the  insarance  feature  should  be  kept  distinct  and  apart, 
because  they  are  two  different  propositions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  in  or  near  Chicago  a  home  for  aged  railway 
employees? — A.  Yes;  the  organizations  have  a  home  at  Highland  PsA,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  volnnttuy  contributions  of  members  of  the  organizations. 
They  have  22  inmates  there  at  the  present  time — aged  engiaeers,  memen,  cos- 
dnctors,  and  trainmen. 

(j.  {By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  all  the  organizations  contribut*?— A.  Yes;  every 
organization  contributes  freely  and  volnntarily  toward  the  maintenance  of  that 
home.  It  is  not  compnlaory.  It  is  supported  by  the  lodges.  The  ladies  have 
their  lodges,  and  they  contribute  largely  to  the  sapport  and  maintenance  of  the 
home. 

S.  (By  Mr.FARQrHAR.)  Do  yon  know  of  a  proposition  made  by  the  pretddent 
directors  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  employees  to  invest  in  the  stock 
of  the  road ,  and  on  better  t«rmB  possibly,  than  those  on  which  the  common  stock 
is  oflered?— A.  We  have  a  large  nnmber  of  onr  members  who  are  employed  on 
the  niinois  Central  Railroad  who  have  shares  of  stock,  and  it  is  r^iarded  as  very 
acceptable.  There  is  no  railroad  company  in  the  United  States  to-day  where 
tliere  are  more  pleasant  and  harmonious  relations  existing  between  employer  and 
employee  than  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  we  believe  it  is  working  to  a  good 


advantage.    A  man  who  is  interested  in  a  concern  will  natonlly  take  a  little  m<ae 
interest  than  thongh  he  had  no  investment  there.    That  is  natoral.   It  v '■"■ 
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into  a  little  bnamem  and  all  pnt  in  our  mite  we  all  feel  tliat  we  liave  a  personal 
intereet  in  the  enoceea  and  proBperity  of  the  property,  and  I  believe  the  employees 
on  the  niinoia  Central  to-day,  who  know  that  tneir  aSairs  are  properly  handed, 
tltat  they  are  fairly  treated,  paid  good  wagee,  and  that  their  organizatione  are 
enconrased  take  more  interest  in  the  mcceea  of  the  cwrjdng  on  of  the  basineee 
(d  the  nUnoiB  Central  Railroad  than  they  otherwise  wonld.  That  has  been  my 
obserration. 

Q.  (By  Hr.EBHHBDT.)  Some  time  ago  Ur.  Uoeeley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  was  before  this  commiwton.  He  eabnutted  £ve  proposed 
laws  in  the  interest  largely  of  the  railroad  workers  of  the  country.  The  first  one 
is  "An  act  to  secnre  harmony  in  decisionB  of  State  and  Federal  conrt«."  It  is  a 
brief  one,  and  it  ie  the  only  one  I  shall  read  in  fnll  [reading] : 

"An  act  to  secnre  harmony  in  decisions  of  State  and  Fed^al  conrts. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of  Repraenitdiwa  of  the  United  State* 
of  America  in  Congrttt  aagembled.  That  Qie  dedsionB  of  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  the  several  States  shall,  except  where  the  Constitntion,  treaties,  or  statntes  of 
the  United  States  otiierwiae  require  or  provide,  be  rewarded  as  rules  of  decision 
In  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  oi  the  United  States  in  cases  where  snch 
decisions  apply,  and  no  distinction  in  this  regard  shall  be  made  between  cases 
involrisg  qnestions  of  general  and  those  involving  qneetions  of  special  or  local 

Wonld  snch  a  law  meet  yonr  approval? — A.  We  believe  the  enactment  of  this 
into  a  Btatnte  wonld  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  railroad  employees  and  avoid 
carrying  a  case  from  a  State  court  to  a  Federal  conrt  where  they  con  get  a  con- 
trary decision.  We  believe  the  deciaions  should  be  nniform,  in  line  with  what 
this  act  provides,  and  I  will  say  for  the  organisations  that  if  thia  bill  is  istrodnced 
we  shall  give  it  onr  support,  believing  it  will  be  helpful  to  us. 

S.  The  other  one  is  to  be  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
travelers  upon  railroads,  bycompelling  common  carriers  engaged  in  Interstate 
commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  conpleraand  contmnoua  brakes,  and 
their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes,  and  for  other  purpoBea." — A.  That 
we  approve  of,  and  we  have  already  taken  steps  to  have  it  introduced  in  the 
Hinneeota  and  other  State  leKislatnres.  The  purpose  of  that  is  this:  There  are 
some  roads  that  can  not  be  classed  as  interstate  roads.  They  do  not  mn  out  of 
the  State.  They,  however,  connect  with  interstate  roads  and  will  be  required  to 
handle  interstate  cars.  We  think  that  that  corporation  should  be  reanired  to 
equip  its  cars  with  safety  appliances,  so'  that  the  men  employed  on  mat  road 
aoall  have  the  same  security  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  on  the  rail  as  any 
other  railroad  employees,  and  that  they  should  not  have  the  privilege  of  dodging 
behind  the  technical  point  that  they  are  not  on  interstate  road;  t£at  whenever 
their  cars  ore  turned  over  to  another  road  they  should  be  equipped.  We  believe 
the  enactment  of  that  law  in  every  State  will  avoid  any  of  ^hese  differences 
arising. 

Q.  Would  you  approve  a  Federal  law  of  the  some  character? — A.  Yes.  We 
have  lots  of  roads  out  West  that  ran  but  afewmiles,  but  they  connect  with  large 
trunk  lines. 

Q.  Anotherproposedactisinline  with  what  you  said  ^ou  were  in  favor  of  this 
morning,  compellmg  railroads  to  give  full  and  detailed  informatioii  in  regard  to 
acddents  and  to  send  that  information  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.— 
A.  We  believe  Uiat  that  riiould  be  done;  we  believe  that  every  possible  authority 
should  be  givMi  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  that  they  can  obtain 
complete  statistics  as  to  accidents  and  deaths  and  all  the  information  that  is 
necessary  to  be  had.  We  pay  them  a  big  salarj',  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
eomething  that  will  benefit  us. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  this  proposed  personal-liability  law7^A.  We  have  had 
that  up  for  some  time.  We  have  been  working  on  that  line  for  several  years.  I 
can  speak  for  all  the  associations  on  those  measures,  because  we  have  discussed 
them  among  onrselves  in  conferences  and  they  meet  our  views  and  approval.  If 
they  are  introduced,  we  shall  set  our  representatives  to  work  to  endeavor  to  bring 
influence  to  bear  to  have  them  passed.  Their  success  will  depend  largely  upon 
wbethcv  or  not  the  oommiasion  here  gives  them  favorable  indorsement.  Wnat 
I  want  to  impress  npon  the  minds  of  tne  commission  is  this:  We  anticipate  that 


these  hills  wul  be  ve^  carefully  considered  by  the  commissioii,  and  the  approval 
by  the  commission  of  these  bills  would  carry  with  it  a  great  deal  more  weieht 
than  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  expect  to  carry;  therefore  we  shall  look  to  this 


. — n  for  tneir  opinion  of  these  measures,  and  if  the  » ^t- 

theee  bills  we  shall  feel  more  satisfied,  perhaps,  than  we  would  at  present  of  the  jus- 
tice of  them,  and  that  would  cause  us  to  renew  our  energies  to  have  them  enacted. 
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We  expect  great  things  from  this  commission.  Whether  we  will  be  dlaftp- 
pointed  or  not  remaiiiB  to  be  seen.  We  anticipate  that  this  commission,  after  it 
^U  throiiKh  its  inrestigatioiiB,  is  going  to  preeent  to  Congress  some  reconunenda- 
Bonj  whicn  wiU  be  of  great  Tolne  to  the  working  people  of  all  clasBee — lailroad 
men  and  all  others  who  work  for  a  livinff—and  therefore  we  present  these  matters 
to  yoa,  as  a  basis  of  thought  coming  from  ns,  with  the  box>e  that  7011  will  find 
mach  in  them  that  is  of  vsJae,  and  when  yoa  come  to  make  yonr  recommenda- 
tions to  Gonness  that  we  will  find  onr  snggestiona  formulated  into  measnres  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  as  being  very  helpful. 

I  think  the  &iterstate  Commerce  Commission  can  be  of  ^;reat  valne  to  the  coun- 
try, to  the  railroads,  and  to  the  railroad  employees,  providing  it  is  clothed  with 
power  to  do  something;  but  I  have  yet  failed  to  discover  wherein  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  got  any  power  to  do  anything,  except  to  go  aboat  the 
coontry  and  ask  qnestions  and  get  opinions  when  tbey  can,  and,  if  they  can  not, 
go  without.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shonld  have  all  the 
authority  possible  delegated  to  it  by  statnte,  so  that  when  anything  arises  iii 
whicn  the  transportation  and  raUroaa  companies  and  the  pnblic  is  equally  inter- 


ested they  shoold  have  the  authority  to  go  and  investigate;  to  do  those  things 
"— *;  wonid  remedy  the  evils  which  exist.    That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  thr  '^-'— 
e  Commerce  Commission.    We  have  a  great  deal  of  regard  for  the  & 


sion.  The  railroad  organizations  were  kindly  treated  by  the  commission  3  years 
ago,  when  the  question  of  extending  time  on  the  application  of  safety  appliances 
was  considered.  The  railroads  came  forward  and  asked  5  years'  extension  of 
time-  We  protested  against  it.  We  appreciated  the  fact  that  it  was  neceesary 
to  extend  the  time,  but  not  for  5  years.  We  were  treated  kindly  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  we  learned  more  of  its  workings  at  that  time  than  we  ever  knew  before. 
The  commission  is  very  valuable  if  it  is  clothed  with  authority.  When  yoa  can 
only  sit  around  a  table  and  issue  orders,  and  then,  if  the  railroads  want  to  cany 
them  out  do  so,  and  if  not  ignore  them,  the  commission  is  of  very  little  vtdae. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  yon  think  it  has  been  of  groat  inllaence  so  far? — A. 
They  have  done  very  good  service. 

Q.  Even  if  they  have  no  authority,  has  their  moral  effect  been  very  beneficial 
to  the  railroad  service  of  the  country?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  youhavethepovrersofthelnterstateCommerce 
Commission  enlarged  in  such  a  way  that  grievances  of  railroad  employees  against 
companies  might  be  brought  before  it?— A.  No;  we  do  not  propose  to  tnm  oar 
affairs  over  to  any  such  commission.  We  have  gone  just  as  far  as  we  care  to  in 
regard  to  help  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  arbitration  act. 
We  want  both  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  to  nse  their  influence  so  that  a  strike  can  be  avoided.  We  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  compile  annually  statis- 
tics of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  the  number  of  employees  on  each  railroad,  and  all 
conditions  of  employment,  as  a  matter  of  reference,  accessible  to  everybody.  In 
case  of  grievances  on  any  railroad,  and  if  we  should  wish  to  make  comparisons, 
we  conld  tnm  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  record  and  find  what 
every  railroad  in  New  England  is  paying  firemen,  number  of  hours  work,  wages, 
etc.  We  believe  that  authority  shonld  be  delegated  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  We  believe  this  belongs  to  the  commission.  I  presnme  these  statis- 
tics are  partially  compiled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  but  I  believe  that  the 
railroad  part  of  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
aoa,  becanse  they  have  access,  or  should  have  access,  to  all  affairs  of  a  railroad. 
I  believe  railroads  should  submit  these  rates,  and  from  such  reports  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  compile  tables,  showing  the  wages  of  men  employed 
on  all  railroads  in  the  United  States ;  that  should  be  compiled  yearly.  If  we  had 
a  yearly  report,  yon  could  very  easily  turn  to  that  and  see  wtmt  the  wages  are  on 
all  rc»ds. 

I  believe  the  interests  of  railroad  employees  are  best  taken  care  of  by  the 
organizations  to  which  they  belong.  Railroad  men  have  faith  in  their  organiza- 
tions. The  methods  which  theee  organizations  have  adopted  are  honorable  and 
f^r,  and  the  course  which  we  take  in  the  adjustment  of  our  disputes  are  com- 
mendable. Under  the  act  to  which  you  referred,  ■which  provides  arbitration 
where  the  parties  in  dispttte  agree  to  it,  the  influence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  could  be  used  to  good  advantage,  and  we  believe 
that  that  is  as  far  as  we  should  go  in  that  direction.  We  don't  believe  railroad 
employees'  differences  with  their  employers  should  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  disposed  of;  we  dont  have  mach  faith  in 
that  way  of  settling  disput«a. 

S(By  Mr.  Philups.)  Have  you  had  any  case  wider  the  arbitration  law  which 
effect  in  June,  1898?— A.  Not  under  that  law,  bnt  under  the  application 
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intended  byit.dnriiig  the  last  six  monthB,  there  have  been  two  cases  on  theG-rand 
Tmnk  BaUroad  that  have  been  settled  by  arbitration  in  line  with  what  that  law 
intends  shall  be  done  when  the  parties  can  not  agree. 

Q.  Wore  they  settled  satisfactorily?— A.  Yea;  with  satisfaction  to  both  sidea, 
Onr  organization  was  the  first  to  be  brought  into  the  conflict  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  Company  by  the  discharge  of  several  of  onr  members.  The  case 
was  taken  up;  weparBaeathematternntirweconld  not  agree.  WethenBiibniitt«d 
to  arbitration,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  in  our  favor.  Shortly  after  that  the 
question  of  wages  came  up  with  telegraphers  on  the  Grand  Trnnk,  and  aeveral 
telegraphers  were  dischared  becaase  of  their  prominence  on  the  committee.  The 
matter  looked  very  seriona  for  a  time,  bat  it  resnlted  in  an  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate. That  question  was  settled  satisfactorily;  the  telegraphers  who  were  dis- 
charged were  returned  to  the  service,  their  wages  increased  and  hoars  reduced, 
and  a  schedule  made  which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  men;  and  the  board  of 
arbitration  were  very  tinanimons  in  their  award,  regarding  it  as  a  sncceeafnl 
affair.  I  was  very  sorry  that  did  not  happen  in  onr  country.  It  happened 
acroHS  the  line,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  carrying  out  the  idea  which  thut  law  is 
intended  to  carry  out  on  the  railroads  ot  the  UnitM  States,  and  I  believe  that  it 
baB  demonstrate  to  the  railroad  managers  in  this  country  that  arbitration  is  the 
proper  way  of  settling  these  matters  when  they  and  the  parties  controlling  the 

Q.  ^d  the  railroads  make  practically  no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  law? — 
A.  How  could  they?  It  would  be  against  public  sentiment.  The  public  b^eve 
in  settling  matters  by  arbitration.  How  could  they  opxMse  a  law  of  that  kind? 
Is  not  that  a  just  way  to  settle  disputes?  It  was  the  railwaj^  organiseations' 
policy  a.H  far  back  as  during  the  strike  on  the  C.B.and  ^.  The  railroad  organiza- 
tions have  always  wanted  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  organization  of  the  employees  of  the  great 
express  companies  of  the  country? — A.  They  have  an  organization  of  express  mes- 
sengers, I  think.    I  do  not  know  how  lar^e  a  membersUp  they  have. 

Q.  Are  they  affiliated  with  yonr  organization? — A.  No,  sir. 


Washinoton.  D.  C,  March  1, 1899. 
lESTIHONT  OP  XB.  H.  T.  9XWC0HB, 


The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillipe  presiding.  Mr.  H.T. 
Newcomb,  chief  of  the  section  of  freight  rates  in  the  Division  of  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  appeared  as  a  witness.  The  vice-chairman 
stated  that  the  witness  would  testify  in  regard  to  transportation,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  i^pricnltural  industry.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  trans- 
portation was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Newcohb.  I  wonld  like  to  commence  with  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
transportation  at  Division  B  of  Part  II,  becanee  it  seems  to  me  that  the  primary 
purpose  for  which  we  have  our  railway  transportation  system  is  the  carriage  of 
commodities;  that  the  transportation  of  passengers  is  an  adjunct  to  that,  and  that 
the  relations  of  employees  t-o  the  railways,  however  importaiit  they  may  be,  should 
be  treated  in  a  way  that  can  be  assimilated  to  whatever  treatment  we  lind  nec- 


as  producers  or  consumers  located  at  single  points,  or  as  residents  of  different 
localities,  or  as  manufacturers,  producers,  or  consumers  of  different  commodities, 
appear  to  me  to  spring  almost  wholly  out  of  competition  between  the  separate 
^^ncies  which  make  up  oar  transportation  system,  the  competition  that  causes 
these  discriminations  usually  being  that  between  rival  carriers  which  seek  to  per- 
form identical  services,  each  making  bids  to  shippers  for  the  privilege  of  carrying 
their  commodities.  Competition  in  its  ordinary  and  usual  form,  as  we  all  under- 
stand it,  between  sellers  of  a  commodity,  results  in  a  series  of  offers  which,  if 
competition  is  free  and  open,  finally  resnlt  in  a  common  price  that  is  open  to  all. 
Competition  among  railways  does  not  have  that  effect.  The  interests  of  large 
shippers  are  so  prominent  that  it  is  decidedly  profitable  for  the  carrier  to  make  a 
speinal  effort  to  get  their  traffic  as  against  the  traffic  of  smaller  shippers.    There 
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is  no  mmunom  limit  to  the  rates  that  can  be  made  for  specific  services,  and  com- 
petition of  thie  kind  actually  brings  the  rates,  in  many  instances,  very  far  below 
the  coet  of  the  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  yoa  state  that  as  a  fact  generally? — A.  Notasafaotaa 
reruns  the  whole  traDsportation  Hystem,  bat  as  regards  the  points  at  which 
there  is  competition  among  carriers  offering  to  perform  the  same  services.  A 
great  portion  of  the  total  railway  traffic  is  not  taken  snbject  to  that  kind  of 
competition,  and  thus  arises  a  very  prolific  cause  of  discrimination.  The  rates 
are  lowat  the  ^points  where  actnalcom^titiotteiists  and  high  at  the  points  where 
it  does  not  enst,  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  carrier  recouping  itself  for  losses 
at  competitive  points.  In  a  progressive  country  like  this,  where  we  are  requiring 
additional  capital  all  the  time  for  new  transijortation  agencies,  the  rate  can  not 
permanently  go  much  below  the  rate  in  other  industries. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  overstate  the  detrimental  effects  of  this  kind 
of  discrimination.  Ability  in  business  affairs  becomes,  in  consequence  of  these 
practices,  absolutely  no  safeguard  a^nst  disaster  in  the  condnct  of  industry. 
The  man  who  can  obtain  these  illegitimate  favors  from  railroads  has  an  advan- 
tam  that  can  not  be  offset  in  any  way. 

Q.  Is  that  done  to  the  same  extent  now  that  is  was  formerly; — A.  I  ttiiuk  there 
has  been  very  little  improvement  in  that  re^ird.  There  have  been,  since  the 
interstate-commerce  law  was  passed,  occaMonid  periods  when  discriminations  due 
to  rate-cutting  were  uncommon,  and  I  might  say,  at  the  present  time  the  pub- 
lished rates  are  quite  well  observed;  there  is  said  to  be  very  little  discrimination 
of  this  kind,  and  there  has  not  been  since  the  Ist  of  January.  The  railroads  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  evidently  gotten  together  and  through 
some  means  an  ajn'eeuient  has  been  reached  through  which  it  is  hoped  rates  will 
be  maintained.  I  do  not  look  for  any  permanence  of  that  condition.  I  do  not 
beUeve,  under  the  conditions  of  the  law  that  imposes  competition  and  prohibits 
agreement  between  carriers  in  regard  to  rates,  titat  there  can  be  any  permanence 
in  it.  Trafilc  conditions  are,  however,  unusually  favorable  just  now  and  while 
they  last  any  arrangement  may  suffice. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  an  evil  beyond  remedy? — A.  Beyond  remedy,  unless  the 
carriers  are  allowed  to  get  together,  and  the  interests  of  particnlfu-  carriers  in 
taUng  traffic  away  from  their  rivals  is  done  away  with  entirely  and  the  route 
traversed  by  shipments  made  as  nearly  absolutely  indifferent  as  possible. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  A.  I     " '  ^— -^  .---.  -__  .-,  —  -  .-.-  .-  ^.      

Yes,  in  so  far  as  tl    . 
of  thepooling  system. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  forbidden  and  wiped  out?— A.  It  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Provided  there  was  a  pooUng  system  among  the  various 
railroads,  would  they  not  advance  the  price  and  eliminate  competition  throneh 
selfish  motives  rather  than  diminish  it?-— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
not,  except  in  particular  cases  where  the  rates  are  already  too  low.  The  prices 
which  the  railraad  can  exact  for  a  given  volume  of  business  ia  strictly  limited  by 
the  necessity  of  moving  the  businesn.  The  railroad  is  always  carrying  for  a  great 
many  people  who  are  absolutely  on  the  margin  of  profitable  production,  and  any 
increase  of  its  rates  would  tend  to  prevent  tne  moving  of  that  traffic.  Then,  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  low  rate  on  competitive  business  is  made  to 
the  few  and  at  very  few  points,  and  often  to  very  few  shippers  at  those  points; 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  i-ailroad  have  to  give  their  business  to 
a  particular  line,  and  that  there  is  no  competition  as  to  them.  The  Iowa  railroad 
commission,  in  1878,  after  considering  the  question  of  the  pool  between  Omaha 
and  Chicago ,  reported  that  they  considered  it  the  only  means  by  which  the  through 
business  could  be  made  to  bear  its  just  proportion  of  the  fixed  charges  of  the 
railroads. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  A.  L.  Babbis.)  If  pooling  is  such  a  good  thing,  why  should  it  be 
wiped  out? — A.  The  testimony  taken  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  Senate  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  insterstate- 
commerce  law  does  not  show  any  particular  desire  for  the  prohibition  of  pooling, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  fino  that  any  very  definite  or  general  sentiment  of 
that  kind  has  existed  at  any  time.  The  men  most  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
pooling  agreements  and  their  effect  on  transportation  at  that  time,  testified  with 
practical  unanimity  in  favor  of  an  efl'ective  system  of  pooling  under  proper  gov- 
ernmental snpervision.  The  railroads  at  that  time  were  asking  that  uie  Ckjvem- 
ment  supervise  the  pools.  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Trunk 
Line  Association,  very  strongly  urged  that  the  Government  provide  some  effect- 
ive supervision  of  those  pools.  Of  course,  one  great  defect  was  that  the  con- 
tracts were  understood  to  be  such  as  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  courts.    No 

iooolc 
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carrier  that  I  know  of  ever  went  to  the  coortB  seeking  the  enforcement  of  a 
contract  of  that  Und.  The  pools  were  nanallf  temporary  afFalre,  and  only  ona 
case  of  continnoDB  operetion  dming  a  long  perioa  is  on  record — that  ot  the 
Chicago-Omaha  pool. 

O.  what  1b  the  real 
traffic  aseociationF—A.  ,  „  _  . 

business— that  is,  tonnage  in  which  the  tonntwe  is  actually  diverted  is  put  into  a 
pool,  and  if  one  receives  more  than  its  allotted  proportion,  the  enrplna  tonnage  is 
actnaUy  diverted  to  other  roads;  or  of  another  class  in  which  a  deposit  of  money 
is  made,  generalty  stibiect  to  the  order  of  a  commissioiier,  and  balances  are  set- 
tled by  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  earnings  from  basinesB  in  excBSs  of  that 
allotted.  In  the  Trunk  Line  pool  it  was  provided,  I  think,  that  40  per  cent  of 
noBB  retomsshonld  be  considered  the  expense  of  condncting  the  business,  and  that 
tbe  remaining  60  per  cent  should  be  put  into  the  pool  and  distributed  according 
to  the  agreed  percentages.  The  joint  tra£Bc  association  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  intended  to  accomplish  the  divisioii  of  traffic  In  aoma  manner  that  was 
never  developed.  It  did  not  appear  in  the  contract,  and  if  they  had  any  such 
intention  it  was  never  ezecnted  so  far  as  pnblio  records  show.  Ton  must  remem- 
ber that  it  was  ander  fire  from  the  start  and  if  the  managers  ever  intended  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind  they  did  not  have  any  opportunity.  The  joint  traffic  asso- 
ciation was  never  very  effective  in  any  way. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  What  has  governmental  management  of  railroads, 
unoer  receiverships,  to  do  with  the  matter  under  discussion ;  does  such  manage- 
ntent  encourage  or  discourage  discrimination?— A.  So  far  it  has  very  clearly 
tended  to  encourage  it.  Boaos  under  receivers  have  frequently  been  the  worst 
rate  cutters  and  most  demoralizing  to  rate  sitoations. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  railroaos  are  not  operated  upon  a  profitable  basis,  and 
when  the  management  of  such  railroads  see  that  they  are  destined  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  receivers,  that  discrimination,  or  cutting  of  prices,  begins  there  in  order 
to  divert  traffic  to  their  road  prior  to  a  receiver  being  appointed? — A,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  specific  instance  or  that  kind.  It  may  have  happened.  It  does  not 
sound  unreasonable  at  t^I.  I  think  it  Is  altogether  possible  that  something  of 
that  kind  may  have  occorred  in  the  last  f  onr  or  five  years,  during  which  the  rail- 
roads have  boen  expecting  and  hoping  that  Congress  would  make  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  antinooling  claase  of  the  interBtat«^»>mmerce  law.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  nwos  have  tried  to  increase  their  earnings  with  the  specific  ptupoee 
ot  obtaining  large  percentages  in  whatever  pools  may  be  created. 

Q.  (By  Bu.Fabquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  mall  the  preliminaries  before  making 
a  pool,  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  with  roads  that  were  competent  at  that 
time,  through  rolling  stock,  etc.,  to  cnt  rates  in  order  to  get  a  large  pro  rata  of 
tiie  pocd  itself? — A.  I  think  it  has  been  done. 

J.  Has  It  not  been  the  trouble  in  the  last  25  years?— A.  The  latter  half  of  the 
25  years  we  have  not  had  pools.  Recently,  I  think  (from  the  hope  that  they 
might  Boon  be  le^lised) ,  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  tronble. 

Q.  Do  yon  thl&  that  the  roads  themselvee,  after  their  pools  are  formed,  have 
sufficient  honor  in  their  directories  to  sustain  an  honontble  pool? — A.  I  would 
rather  not  put  it  that  way.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  however  we  explain  it,  that 
pooling  agreements  have  not  been  observed;  that  every  pool  has  sooner  or  later 
broken  down  and  been  followed  by  a  rato  war,  but  so  has  every  other  situation 
amongthe  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbib.)  Why  shonld  it  not  be  made  a  legal,  binding  con- 
tract?— A.  That  is  precisely  what  I  would  desire  to  have  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Were  it  pomible  under  the  interstate-commerce  law, 
or  any  law  we  could  make  in  this  country,  to  legalize  a  pool,  from  yonr  past 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  man^ement  of  pools  in  this  country,  do  you 
tfamk  there  is  sufBcient  honor  among  the  railroads  to  aostain  a  pool?— A.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  enfficient  honor  among  any  set  of  public  men  or  business  men 
anywhere  to  sustain  any  arrangement  that  is  serionaly  contrary  to  their  business 
Interests,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  can  be  made  desirable  for  the  railways,  or  a  great 
m^ority  of  them,  to  maintain  those  pools  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  propose  any  safeguard  to  make  them  observe  the  pool  unless  it  has 
govemuiental  supervision? — A.  Simply  the  ordinary  legal  safeguard  we  have  when 
we  make  contra^,  that  we  can  go  into  court  andenforce  them tlirough  damages 
or  otherwiae.  I  do  not  hc^  for  any  solution  of  the  railway  problem  that  will  De 
satiafactorr  to  everybody.  I  believe  we  can  minimize  the  number  of  discrimina- 
tioDB  andtiiat  tiie  legislation  of  the  last  few  years— the  antipooling  clause  of  the 
Interstate-oommerce  law  and  all  l^ialation  ot  a  similar  charftoter-^ias  tended  to 
multi^y  dlBcadndnations. 
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there  is  amy  use  in  being  afraid  of  the  word  "pool"  at  all.  We  have  what  ji. 
common  parlance  we  call  a  "railroad  eyst«m."  Wefind  that  it  ia  not  coordinated 
to  each  an  extent  ae  to  be  a  eyetem  at  all  in  many  reapecte.  One  of  the  respectM 
is  this  question  of  rates.  We  all  realizethat  these  rates  shonld  be  equal  and  open, 
and  we  find  one  thin^ — the  IiiterBtat«  (Commerce  CommisHion  has  made  it  as  clear 
ae  it  can  be  mode  in  the  English  lan^ua^e — competition,  at  the  root  of  it.  I 
believe  the  way  to  get  rid  of  that  condition  is  to  get  rid  of  competition  as  mnch 
as  you  can.  You  can  not  get  rid  of  it  entirely  by  any  meana  snort  of  ab&oliit4> 
consolidation  of  the  railroads. 

<^.  (By  Mr. North.)  Wonid  governmental  supervision  of  the  railroads  accom- 
plish that  purpose?— A.  I  do  not  believe  governmental  anpervision  will  do  it.  No 
governmental  supervision  has  done  it. 

Q.  Has  it  been  done  in  Ei^land,  Gtermany,  or  France? — A.  In  Germany  the 
Government  owns  the  railways  and  makes  its  own  rates.  In  Engltuid  they  pool. 
In  France  they  have  divided  the  country  territorially,  bo  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  competition.  In  Bele-ium  they  bad  rate  wars  between  the  State  railroads 
and  the  privately  owned  railroads,  and  they  had  discriminations,  and  finally 
the  9tat«  railroads  were  compelled  to  go  into  pools  with  the  other  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  relationship  of  those  fast  freight  lines; 
for  instance,  the  Bine  Line  and  a  dispatch  company?— A.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
fast  freight  lines.  There  is  the  fast  freight  line  which  is  actually  incorporated, 
or  a  joint  stock  company,  doing  business  with  special  privileges  over  particular 
lines.  There  are  other  fast  freight  lines,  like  the  Blue  Line  and  most  of  those  in 
existence,  which  are,  in  substance,  merely  names  and  trade-marks  for  particular 
routes.  The  latter  are  cooperative  lines.  Each  road  puts  in  a  numhtir  of  cars, 
generally  proportional  to  its  mileage  in  the  route.  For  instance,  there  is  a  line 
from  Boston  to  Chicago,  formed  by  tbe  Boston  and  Albany,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Hichigan  Southern:  they  put  in  cars  in  proportion 
to  their  mileage  in  that  route,  and  they  pay  the  expenses  and  divide  the  receipts 
in  the  same  proportions.  They  have  a  common  manager;  they  have  joint  solicit- 
ing agents;  and  it  is  simply  a  trade-mark  or  a  means  of  aecuring  business.  Each 
important  road  has  a  great  many  fast  freigiit  lines,  although  there  has  been  some 
eSort  lately  to  consolidat«  them;  and  we  actually  find  the  Micliigan  Central,  the 
Lake  Shore,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  such  roads  competing  against  themselves  in 
the  Chicago  markets  for  business  through  their  separate  agencies  of  this  sort.  It 
is  just  another  agency  of  competition. 

<j.  Do  you  refer  to  fast  freight  Unes  that  are  really  owned  b^  the  roads  them- 
selves?^A.  Yes;  and  I  only  recall  two  others — the  Empire  Line  and  the  Mer- 
chants' Despatch;  they  are  the  only  incorporated  fast  freight  lines  I  recall  now. 

Q.  That  are  not  owned  by  the  railroad? — A.  Yes.  There  wasatime  when  there 
were  more,  but  they  have  gradually  disappeared,  and  they  are  generally  regarded 
by  the  railroad  people  themselves  as  bad  things,  althonghlpresume  that  does  not 
refer  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Their  line — the  Empire  Line — seems  to  be  doing 
a  good  business  in  a  good  way. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Are  the  stockholders  and  managers  of  fast  freight 
lines  officers  of  the  railroads?— A.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  past 
now;  that  was  true  at  one  time.  I  think  attempts  to  make  money  by  inside  cor- 
porations of  that  kind  have  ceased  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Is  it  a  fact  that  old  lines — the  Blue  Line  and  others — 
were  at  one  time  independent  of  the  railroads  in  rates,  and  made  their  own 
arrangements  for  equipment  and  everything  else  for  the  road? — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  linos  existing  now  that  were  not  always  cooperative  lines. 

Q.  Were  the  arrangements  with  those  fast  freight  lines  always  satisfactory  to 
the  public  and  to  the  lines  themselves?  Was  there  ever  any  fault  on  the  proratiiij; 
of  tnat  class  of  freight? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  has  ever  been  a  matter  of 
importance  to  tiie  general  public. 

Q.  Didyoueverhearof  any  public  outbreak  against  the  prorate  that  was  formed 
by  these  lines  at  that  time?— A.  No, 

Q.  Was  thei'e  such  a  thing  as  managing  a  prorating,  and  fairness  in  the  transit 
of  merchandise  at  one  time?— A.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
prorating? 

Q.  Take  the  freight  the  Blue  Line  itself  carried  to  Chicago  from  the  East— every 
Mingle  line  got  its  prorate  from  the  Blue  Line  itself  in  the  carriage  of  freigbt  by 
its  iniloage.  The  Blue  Line  itself  had  to  settle  with  the  company. — A.  That  is 
1'ioriiting  between  connecting  lines,  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  subject  in  which 
ih  '  ]>ublic  has  any  particular  interest.    I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  dissatis- 
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faction  in  nganA  to  It  now  or  that  there  ever  baa  been.  Through  lines  are  an 
almoet  universal  incident  of  railroad  hnainees. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Ratchford.)  We  learn  that  com  raised  in  the  State  of^  IllinoiB 
can  be  and  is  shipped  into  the  pl^ns  of  Lombardy ,  Italy,  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  Italians  can  rsise  com  there.  Is  that  oorrect?— A.  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
ebippiiig  com  there  all  the  time.  We  do  not  export  anytiung  nnleas  we  can 
pnt  It  in  a  foreign  market  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be  put  there  by  somebody 
else.  Wt  do  not  export  it  nnleee  they  have  something  we  want  that  we  take  in 
cihange— that  we  can  get  that  way  eader  tban  we  can  make  it  at  home.  1 
believe  that  exchange  is  a  desirable  one  to  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pakquhar.)  Will  yon  take  np  topics  86. 87.  387— A.  Iwonldliketo 
say  a  little  in  regara  to  ^  before  I  do  that.  In  regard  to  35, 1  wish  to  suggest 
that  rates  of  transportation  are  unjust  or  just  in  comparison  with  other  chargee; 
that  there  is  no  nicb  thingasarate  that  is  excessive  in  itself;  that  the  only  study 
of  railway  charges  must  be  a  comparative  study;  the  relations  among  charges 
on  similarprodacta  and  of  particnlar  charges  to  the  total  earnings  of  the  railway 
itself.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  clear  if  we  consider  the  business  of  a  single  rail- 
road. Take  one  snch  as  they  sometimes  bnUd  them  in  my  Stata — Michigan — for 
lumbering  pnrposee.  The  road  may  be  built  and  for  some  time  carry  nothing 
but  timber  or  lumber.  Take  it  at  a  time  when  it  is  only  carrying  one  commof 
jty.  The  reasonable  and  jnst  rate  on  that  single  commodity  womd  be  one  that 
would  pay  the  wages  and  the  other  costs  of  operation,  taxes,  and  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  capi&l.  Now,  let  that  railroad  find  it  possible  to  get  another  com- 
modity, say  flonr,  for  a  return  load.  Of  course  Inmoer  would  only  move  in  one 
direction.  Say  it  could  get  a  return  load  for  its  cars.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
mnst  be  absolutelv  clear  to  all  of  us  that  some  reduction  on  the  rate  on  lumber 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  at  once.  I  think  those  two  rates  most  be  decided 
together.  Of  conrse  in  ordinary  cases  each  of  our  railroads  has  a  great  complex 
of  articles  that  make  np  its  traffic.  Yon  mnst  stnd^  the  rates  comparatively. 
You  can  not  study  them  alone.  There  is  no  such  tlung  as  a  rate  that  alone  is 
exoMsive. 

In  regard  to  86, 1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  poesible  remedy  after  the  dis- 
crimination has  been  made.  The  burden  of  an  excMsive  and  nnjnst  rate  is  always 
more  or  lees  shifted.  It  is  always  excessive  to  some  one  by  the  amount  of  the 
advantage  accorded  to  the  man  who  gets  the  more  favorable  rate,  and  this  excess 
is  distribnted  among  connuners  in  various  degrees.  It  passes  along  mnch  as  taxa- 
tion is  shifted  and  transferred,  and  you  can  not  ascertam  and  hand  damages  over 
to  the  aMtieved  parties  by  any  pombte  judicial  proc 

BeCen^ng  to  87,  throngh  freight  rates  and  routes  t 

of  the  traiwportalion  service — absolntely  neceeeary  ii. _, 

service.  Tm  railways  have  established  them,  and  the  railway  system  has  been 
tending  towtfd  unification.  Uany  of  yon  remember  tliat  you  traveled  over  rail- 
roads of  Meet  gauge.  Yon  remember  when  narrow-gauge  railroads  were  plentt- 
fni.  Yon  remember  how  the  railways  of  the  Sootn  were  changed  from  the 
5-feet  ga^ie  In  order  that  cars  might  be  interchanged  with  the  roads  of  the 
North,  ite  Atlantic  and  Western,  now  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
was  built  with  the  6-feet  gauge  in  order  specifically  to  prevent  tlie  transfer  of 
cars,  and  in  order  that  money  might  be  spent  at  the  terminus  to  unload  and  reload 
freight.  Yon  are  now  almost  as  liable  to  see  a  Union  Pacific  car  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  track  as  one  belonging  to  the  road  itself.  Through  rates  and  routes 
have  been  generally  established.  Those  have  been  tendencies,  I  believe,  that  have 
not  been  very  mnch  affected  by  iMiislation,  and,  without  eaying  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shoiid  not  interfere  with  that  tendency,  either  to  expedite  or  retard  it,  I 
believe  that  legislation  in  that  direction  ought  to  be  undertaken  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  is  a  very  dehcate  subject,  and  I  should  be  very  mnch  inclined  to  demand 
most  satisfactory  reasons  before  trusting  it  to  anything  but  the  natural  operation 
of  the  forces  we  have  already  observed.  And  the  same  thing  applies  with  per- 
haps not  qnito  BO  much  force  to  the  question  under  86.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  rates  should  be  just  as  between  the  different  patrons  of  the  railways,  in 
order  that  bnainesB  may  go  ahead  and  true  individnalism  may  have  play;  and  I 
think  some  strengthening  of  the  authority  of  the  Interstote  dom 


Ccnnmerce  case,  should  not  be  considered  projier  from  that  body.  Yon  remember 
that  was  the  case  where  rates  for  a  very  larm  section  of  the  Sou^h  were  modified 
in  a  single  order.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  is  a  dangerous  power  to  tmet  anywhere. 
The  movement  in  rates  should  be  a  gradual  tendency  to  more  symmetrical 
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arrangement;  and  busiaesB  conditions  and  businesa  arraneemente,  eren  thongli 
they  are  not  perfect  in  their  own  ad jDBtment,  ehonld  not  De  vlolentl]'  dlstnrbM 
at  ftny  time.  It  will  be  very  well  to  permit  the  contmiSBiontoeBtabliBDmazimnm 
and  minimmn  rates  nnder  suitable  limitationB  after  careful  consideration,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  very  general  orders.  There  waa  one  in  the  food  pro^ 
nets  case  in  18S1, 1  think,  of  mnch  the  same  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  these  people  are  permitted  to  pool  their  interests  and 
make  tnrou);h  freight  rates,  will  they  not  be  governed  by  selfish  consideration* 
rather  than  for  the  whole  people? — A.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
there  shoold  be  a  commisBion  with  supervisory  anthority  in  case  we  are  to  per- 
mit pooling,  or  in  caae  we  are  to  go  on  as  we  are;  even  more  necessary  if  we  are 

<i.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Wonld  it  be  well  to  have  modified  poohng  at  first  aa 
an  experiment,  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  snMclent  anthority 
nnder  the  law  to  carry  it  ont? — A.  I  would  not  iwupose  any  pool — rather,  ghould 
not  advocate  any  poolmg  system — that  did  not  provide  pnohc  snpervision.  The 
contract  ought  to  be  ft  public  one,  filed  with  the  commission,  and  the  commission 
onght  tohave  power  to  object  to  it  and  to  require  changes  in  the  rates  and  condi- 
tions of  operation  nnder  the  contract:  and  no  one  objects  to  that  at  present, 

1  wonkl  enggest.  in  regard  to  39  (publication  of  freight  rate8),th»t  the  publica- 
tion of  charRes  for  railroad  services  is  the  foundation  of  any  snpervision  by  public 
anthority  which  can  be  had  at  all.  If  we  are  going  to  have  Federal  supervision 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  rates  should  m  public,  and  those  which  are  pub- 
lic should  be  observed;  and  some  means  of  doing  that  must  be  bad  before  we  can 
have  effective  Federal  snpervision.  At  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  we 
have  three  general  freight  classifications — one  that  applies,  roughly,  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and  down  the  Mississippi  River;  one  that  applies 
east  of  that  line  and  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  one  that  applies 
south  of  that  line  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Those  classifications  differ  in  very 
important  respects,  which  grow  ont  of  the  character  of  the  traffic  and  the  different 
territories.  A  uniform  claesification  on  through  business  would  be  a  desirable 
thing.  The  railroads  have  confessed  their  inability  to  make  such  a  classification 
and  have  indicated  tbeir  desire  to  have  one  by  having  a  joint  committee  try  to 
make  one.  That  committee  existed  for  S  or  4  years,  bat  they  gave  it  up  as  an 
impracticable  thing;  at  least,  impracticable  to  harmonize  the  relations  between 
different  railroads.  If  such  a  ctssiflcation  were  had  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  careful  provision  for  exceptions  in  the  interest  of  local  traffic.  Of  course, 
the  relations  between  the  rates  on  cotton  and  rates  on  lumber  can  not  be  the  same, 
properly, in  Mississippi  and  Georgia  that  they  are  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
ana  any  classification  must  he  elastic  enoogh  to  permit  of  jnat  discrimination 
among  commodities  in  favor  of  those  whicji  are  moved  in  especially  large  quanti- 
ties in  particular  districts.  Lumber,  meat,  and  grains  must  have  different  rates 
in  certtun  regions  from  thcfse  that  are  ap^ed  with  propriety  in  localities  where 
they  do  not  more  largely.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  classificatioiu)  are  matorial 
cansM  of  nnjnst  discrimination.  Classification  may  occasionally  result  ia  unjust 
discrimination,  but  it  is  not  the  root  of  theevU,  or  even  the  immediate  source  of 
evil. 

Public  regulation  also  requires,  in  addition  to  the  publication  of  rates,  some 
anperTisionof  the  accotmtlDg  departments  of  railways.  Yoti  can  not  tell  whether 
a  raUroad  is  observing  its  rates  or  not,  or  whether  it«  earnings  are  reasonable  upon 
its  capital  or  not,  unless  you  can  step  in  and  find  ont  how  its  earnings  are  distrib- 
uted amcmg  the  different  acconnta  and  generally  supervise  the  accounting  system; 
and  I  believe  an  important  forward  step  is  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Barean  of 
Statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  issuing  of  fictitious  stock  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
railroad  situation.  I  do  not  seem  what  way  it  can  afllect  the  rat«e  to  be  obtained 
by  the  railway,  or  injuriously  affect  the  public  aa  distinct  from  the  purchasers  of 
railway  securities,  ui&ess  it  is  a  means  of  deceiving  legislators  who  have  to  legislate 
upon  railway  matters. 

Q.  Id  other  words,  do  you  think  it  lies  more  in  the  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York 
thfui  elsewhere?— A.  Yes.  Its  power  to  deceive  legislators,  if  it  ever  had  any  such 
power,  which  is  rather  donbtful,  has  certainly  been  exploded  by  this  time.  The 
railway  stocks  and  bonds  decide  upon  what  terms  the  surplus  earnings  shall  be 
distritrated  between  holders,  and  nothing  more. 
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the  market  and  pay  market  prices  for  the  i^M  of  labor  they  reqaire. 

Q.  Do  you  thiiik  the  'water  is  paid  for  throogh  waKea? — A.  I  am  certain  that  it 
ia  not  paid  for  throngh  wagee,  and  I  am  also  certain  that  it  is  not  paid  for  throogh 
high  ratea.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  most  railroads  to  impose,  I  tun 
certain  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  railroads  to  collect,  a  higher  interest  on  money 
in  the  railroad  bosineeB  than  the  average  amount  collectm  in  the  other  linee  of 
iadoatry.  In  explanation  of  that,  the  railroad  carrying  wheat  from  Minnesota 
to  its  market  has  to  cx>mpete  with  raUroada  carrying  wheat  from  other  points. 
If  it  has  wheat  for  export,  it  baa  to  compete  with  transportation  lines  and  pro- 
docers  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Aastralasia  and  Bnasia  and  anywhere  else 
where  wheat  can  be  produced,  and  the  price  the  railroad  obtains  must  be  well 
within  the  price  at  which  wheat  is  deUveredin  Liverpool,  The  railroad  is  always 
carding  for  a  large  number  of  purtihaseni  who  are  on  the  margin  of  profitaUe 
production.  If  the  rate  was  raised  a  penny  on  the  hundred  pounds  or  a  half  cent 
on  the  bushel,  sooner  or  later  they  would  be  forced  out  of  production.  The  road 
is  constantly  meeting  demands  from  other  shippers  who  want  lower  rates  in  <nder 
to  get  into  the  market,  and  the  tendency  is  downward  rather  than  upward.  It  is 
said  sometimes  that  the  railroads  raise  their  rates  on  agricultural  products  when 
prices  are  high.  I  can  not  speak  for  cotton  rates;  I  have  not  studied  tbem.  For 
seven  years  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  fonr  years  with  the 
Agricultural  Department,  I  have  watched  the  grain  market  with  a  great  deal  of 
care,  and  1  only  know  of  but  one  general  advance  in  ^rain  rates,  m  1890  rates 
were  reduced  after  a  long  investigation  by  the  commission.  Rates  were  gener- 
ally reduced.  What  they  called  an  emergency  rate  was  put  in,  in  order  to  save 
the  producers,  who  were  in  a  desperate  condition  on  account  of  the  low  prices, 
and  a  part  only  of  that  rodnction  was  pat  back  in  the  following  year,  when  prices 
were  higher,  and  rates  never  sot  back  to  the  point  where  thev  were  before. 
Otherwise  the  rates  have  steadily  declined.  In  a  pamphlet  pDDlished  In'  the 
Agricnltural  Department  on  that  subject  I  have  gone  into  comparisons  of  that 
character,  and  have,  I  think,  shown  conclusively  that  the  average  rate  obtained 
by  the  railroads  in  tins  country  has  declined  very  mach  more  than  the  prices  rf 
a^cultnral  products,  comparing  with  the  average  for  the  years  1807  to  ISTS, 
using  the  average  of  these  years  as  a  basis. 

Q.  (ByHr.  A.  L.  HiRBis.)  On  the  gold  basis?— A.  On  the  ^Id  basis;  yea.  The 
average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  charged  by  the  railroads  now  is  only  H  per  cent  of 
that  averaoe.  That  was  for  1896,  the  latest  year  that  could  be  given  at  the  time 
the  pampniet  was  made  up.  The  average  rata  of  the  railroads  was  44  per  cent  of 
the  average  of  the  former  years,  and  the  average  per  cent  of  the  price  of  wheat 
was  67.  The  average  price  of  oats  was  49,  and  rye  61;  com,  44;  hay,  06;  potatoes, 
60;  bnclcwheat,  03,  ana  tobacco,  65.  Of  coarse,  cotton  could  not  be  brought  into 
that  comparison,  on  account  of  the  higher  prices  during  the  civil  war. 

In  regard  to  46, 1  do  not  wish  to  say  an^hing  ezcei^  a  word  of  remonstrance 
in  r^^ard  to  the  common  practice  of  supposing  that  the  cost  of  a  railroad  as  It 
exists  now  is  to  be  measured  by  the  actnal  cost  of  constructing  the  railroad  at 
first.  Host  of  our  railroads  have  been  built  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  ha&dle  traffic,  and  they  have  been  improved  afterwards,  often 
bv  actuallv  rtdsing  additional  capital  by  selling  more  securities.  The  progress 
of  our  railway  system  from  cheap  roadbed,  light  rails,  and  poor  equipment  to 
heavy  nils,  good  equipment,  block-signaling  system,  and  aU  that,  has  been  accom- 
pBahed  after  the  nwds  have  been  pntlnto  operation.  Terminals,  tunnels,  bridges, 
and  other  lt«mB  of  extraordinarv  cost  that  raise  the  average  are  usually  omitted 
when  people  say  that  these  rauroada  can  be  duplicated  for  $10,000,  (10,000,  or 
920,000  a  mile.  Ooi  roads  are  all  being  rebuilt.  Those  that  have  not  taken  it 
up  must  do  it. 

The  subject  of  taxation  of  railroads  is  a  subject  of  great  complexity.  Scarcely 
any  two  States  have  the  same  system.  Some  by  to  tax  them  on  their  property 
just  as  other  property  is  taxed.  To  tax  them  on  net  earnings  is  probably  the 
onlv  scientiflo  tax.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  State  which  taxes  railways 
higher  than  they  are  taxed  by  other  States  discriminates  against  its  own  citizens 
by  limiting  the  agencies  by  which  th^market  their  products— practically  impoees 
an  export  tax  on  its  own  products.  The  tax  is  shifted  to  the  shipper,  and  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  businees  that  it  must  be  shifted.  The  express  company,  the 
slee^ng-car  company,  and  the  fast  freight  line  all  ought  to  be  regulatedTae  far  as 
possible,  just  as  railroads  are.  It  was  a  mistake  to  leave  them  out  of  the  origi- 
nal law. 

Q.  Are  the  tax  laws  in  the  different  States  upon  railroad  property  uniform^ — 
A.  Ko;  therearescaroely  two  States  that  have  the  same  tax. 
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Statae  help  to  pa;  the  taxes  of  New  Jersey  because  the  shipper  has  to  help  pay 
the  tax?— A.  Of  conrse,  yon  have  splendid  lUnstratioiu  in  tmit  case,  where  those 
expensive  terminals  exist  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the^  can  practically 
tax  the  people  in  New  York  and  the  West  for  State  pnrpoeee  m  that  way  very 
effectively. 

Q.  Have  ^on  given  any  thonght  to  the  qaestion  of  the  nnifioatlon  of  tax  laws?— 
A.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  it,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  thoronghly 
practical  method.  I  wonld  like  to  <m1  the  commission's  attention  to  the  work  ul 
Plot.  Henry  C.  Adams,  The  Science  of  Finance,  and  to  his  proposals  in  that 
direction.  I  am  not  myself  in  fell  agreement  with  him.  bat  as  far  as  State  taxa- 
tion goes  I  think  I  can  moet  heartily  approve  his  plan.  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  method  by  which  he  proposes  to  tax  interstate  railway  companies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  General  Qoveminent,  bnt  if  the  tai  was  tolerably  certain  to 
be  moderate  I  wonld  favor  it;  bnt  whether  it  might  not  be  a  dangerous  tax,  one 
that  woold  retard  the  territorial  division  of  labor,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to 
express  myself  on  that.  It  might  be  dan^rons  in  that  way.  He  gives  a  very 
comprehensive  snggestion  in  that  line  and  in  the  line  of  taxation  generally.  He 
propc^es  a  system  for  all  governments — inclndes  everything,  from  mnnicipal  tax- 
ation to  national  taxation. 

Q.  (By  Hr,  Philups.)  Is  he  connected  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion?— A.  He  is  the  statistician  there,  and  ivofeseor  of  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Q.  (ByMr.  A.  L.Hahrk.)  Is  that  not  a  Qovemment  pnbUcation?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  J I  would  like  to  hear  from  younpon  Glovemment  owner- 
ship of  land  transportation?— A.  To  my  mind  there  are  two  practicable  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  railway  situation:  One  of  these  is  the  plan  which  has  been 
adopted  in  England,  and  which  has  been  so  far  tried  in  this  oonntry,  bat  not  thor- 
ongnly — the  regulation  of  railroads  b^  commissions  having  supervisory  power, 
and  perhaps  mandatory  power  to  a  limited  extent:  the  other  way  is  absolntely  to 
take  hold  of  transportation  Mendes  and  operate  them  by  the  Government.  We 
have  undertaken  the  commission  eystem.  and  it  might  be  argned  that  we  ought  to 
give  it  a  thorongh  test  before  adopting  another;  no  such  thorough  test  has  been 
given  it;  the  law  haa  been  in  effect,  now,  since  1887, 13  years  nearly,  and  the  law 
has  never  been  in  satisfactory  shape;  it  has  always  contained  this  clause  which 
the  present  chairman  of  the  commission  has  declared  is  directly  antagonistic  to 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  law — the  antipooliug  clanse.  It  has  always  tended  to 
perpetuate  competition,  while  prohibitmg  the  means  by  which  competition  is 
generally  made  effective.  The  result  of  that  has  been  that  the  usual  means  have 
been  resorted  to,  in  violation  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  business 
of  this  country  has  been  condncted  for  some  time  on  an  indictable  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  either  case  are  recommendations  practically  gov- 
ernmental r^olations,  whether  it  be  managed  by  commission  or  by  Govern- 
ment?—A.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  <iaestiou  of  governmental  owner- 
ship; whether  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  expedient  of  regulation  is  the  question. 
There  are  objections  to  the  plan  of  taking  over  the  railroads^  and  there  are  argn- 
menta  in  f ayor  of  it.  It  seemsto  me  that  the  economic  argument,  as  distinct  from 
the  political  argument — that  is,  considering  the  way  we  may  produce  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  energy  or  the  least  "  cost  of  prodnction,"  as  the  economists  sav — 
is  wholly  in  favor  of  the  actual  consolidatiou  of  the  whole  railway  system.  That 
is  as  far  as  the  economist  can  take  yon.  The  question  as  to  who  shall  own  the 
consolidated  system  or  who  shall  operate  it  is  a  political  qaestion  wholly;  and,  to 
my  mind,  the  question  whether  the  Government  shall  own  it  is  one  to  be  decided 
by  the  way  in  which  we  regard  our  present  administrative  agencies.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  conrse,  we  could  not  permit  a  consolidated  railway  to  be  owned  by  a  private 
corporation.    If  we  believe  onr  present  Federal  agenciee  are  developed  to  the 


1  and  collecting  a  revenue  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually,  I  should 
uunk  the  argument  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Gkivemment  ownership,  provided 
regulation  by  commission  should  faU;  but  no  adequate  test  of  that  has  been 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hasbis.}  Have  yon,  in  your  statistics,  ever  gone  into  the 


it  would  be  if  conducted  by  an  individual?— A.  So  far  as  that  administrative 
qneetion  goes,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  abocdntely  fatal  to  the 
governmental  ownership  <n  railways  at  t^esent. 
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ment  does.  I  ahonld  Bay  it  would  reqaire  the  deyelopment  of  a  Keneration  at 
least  to  give  oa  an  administrative  Bystem  in  this  country  that  could  handle  rail- 
roads even  decentlv.  We  are  Bpendin^  in  everything  we  undertake,  unless  it  be 
in  the  postal  Berrice  and  posBiWy  the  Bureau  of  Eagr&vmg  and  Printinp — in 
almost  everything  we  undertake  we  are  expending  $1  where  50  cents  would  be 
ample.  It  amoanta  to  that  in  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  that  I 
know  of.  I  believe  the  proposition  can  not  be  overcome  on  other  grounds,  but 
we  Mhnnld  nnqaeatianably  try  the  political  expedient,  which  is  simpler,  at  first,  and 
that  in  through  the  exercise  of  ttte  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  by 
Congress. 

I  say  the  interstate  commerce  law  is  inadequate,  and  I  would  like  to  indicate  in 
what  way  it  could  be  improved;  First,  and  as  almost  the  only  esBeDtial  thing  in 
that.  I  believe  in  the  snDstitntion  for  the  present  antipooHng  clause  of  a  clause 
which  will  permit  the  railways  to  distribute  their  traffic  among  themselves  accord- 
ing to  fUH'eed  percentages,  tQoee  contracts  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommlsBion,  to  be  public,  and  the  commission  to  have 
power  to  re(iuire  them  to  be  8aBi>ended,  or  the  rates  tn  be  changed,  or  the  other 
practices  corrected  if  found  obnoiions  to  the  public  welfare.  I  do  not  care  very 
mach  what  ahape  that  amendment  takes  so  long  as  it  embodies  those  principles. 
The  railroads,  ever  since  the  law  has  been  passed,  hnve  been  urging  that  that  be 
done.  The  House  of  Representativee  has  passed  a  bill  once  providmg  for  it.  A 
majority  of  the  mem  here  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  understood 
to  have  approved  it.  The  present  chairman  has  approved  it  very  heartily.  In 
the  last  report  he  has  put  it  very  forcibly.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  conven- 
tion of  State  railroad  conmiissioners;  it  has  been  approved  by  conferences  of 
representatives  of  boards  of  trade  and  other  representatives  of  municipal  con- 
cerns. Mr.  Reed  has  spoken  In  favor  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Senator 
Cnllom  has  approved  it,  and  every  man  who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  trans- 
X>ortation,astaras  I  know.  Judge  Reagan,  who  drew  and  inaiBted  upon  the  anti- 
pooling  claase,  has  recommended  it. 

The  opposition  is  of  three  classes;  First,  that  mnning  from  a  small  portion  of 
the  pablic  that  is  still  ignorant  concerning  the  effect  of  competition  in  producing 
nnjiut  discrimination  and  believes  it  to  nave  snbetantial  efficacy  in  regulating 
rates,  and  that  it  may  even  secure  reductions  In  the  general  averages;  secono, 
from  a  class  of  railway  officials  who,  while  desiring  pooling,  object  to  measures 
providing  for  it,  because  they  have  also  included  amendments  intended  to 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  they 
believe  contrary  to  pnbUc  policy;  and,  third,  the  really  dangeroos  opposition 
comes  from  the  trusts  and  powerful  combinations  of  shippers  who,  through  the 
control  of  enormoos  traffic,  are  able  to  dictate  to  the  rauways  the  terms  npon 
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which  they  will  purchase  transportation.  These  people  are  anle  to  dictate  rates 
to  the  railroads  and  ^et  unfair  profits  and  anfair  advantages  over  their  competi- 
tors from  the  necessity  the  railroad  is  under  of  taking  traffic  at  whatever  rates 


men  and  traffic  r  ,        . 

them— I  will  ventnre  to  assert  that  there  has  not  been  a  rate  on  sugar  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the  great  reflning  cities,  promulgated  by  the  rail- 
ways within  the  last  10  years,  that  has  not  first  been  submitted  to  the  sugar  trust. 
And  you  can  go  right  through  the  list  of  organisations  of  that  kind  in  this 
country  andyou  will  find  they  are  the  ones  that  make  the  rates  on  their  own 
product.  The  reason,  as  I  believe,  that  the  Patterson  bill,  providing  pooling  and 
mcreasing  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  not  passed 
in  l^M  was  the  nnderhanded  and  secret  opposition  of  the  trusts.  That  bein^  the 
situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ooght  to  get  whatever  legislation  legalizing 
pooling  we  can  get,  with  so  much  other  amendment  to  the  Interstate-commerce 
taw  as  Is  possible.  That  lawonght  tobeamendedsoasto^vesubstantial  finality 
t"  the  findings  of  the  commission.  The  commission  investigates  a  case  by  methods 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  conrte.  It  cites  witnesses,  and  the  parties  are 
represented  by  counsel,  having  due  notice,  and  all  the  regular  forms  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  courts.    It  issues  an  order  and  the  railroad  refuses  to  obey 


e  evidence,  to  rebuttal.    Very 
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often  railroads  make  a  very  different  showinK  before  the  courts  from  the  one  they 
made  before  the  commiBaion — set  tip  a  new  d^enee — and  it  has  been  very  difBcnlt, 
prat-tically  impossible,  to  get  the  commission 'b  decreee  enforced.  The  conrts  are 
not  experts  in  the  matt«r  of  transportation,  and  the  members  of  the  commission 
are.  The^  might  be  much  better  eiperta  than  some  of  them  are  if  they  -were 
selected  with  more  care,  but  by  keeping  them  there  a  long  time  they  necessarily 
become  better  acquainted  with  transportation  matters  than  the  conrts,  and  when 
they  find  anything  it  should  be  final,  unless  the  courts  should  decide  to  send  it 
back  to  them  and  ask  tbem  to  hear  farther  evidence  on  particular  points,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  ought  to  be  insisted  npon.  If  it  can  not  he  obtained  in  its 
fuUness.  we  oaght  to  take  what  we  can  get  rather  than  go  on  as  we  are.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  commission's  power  to  name  rates.  That  seems  to  be  a 
proper  thing,  bat  if  it  can  not  be  obtained  I  would  prefer  to  get  as  near  that  as 
we  can.  Try  it  and  trust  to  the  future  for  remedial  l^slation.  There  are  other 
minor  matters  in  which  improvements  might  he  made.  I  do  not  see  much  in  the 
commission's  desire  to  have  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the  law  remodeled. 
If  the  rate  is  obnoxious  to  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  and  can  not  be 
reached  by  that  section  it  can  be  under  the  third,  and  I  would  not  cumber  a  new 
law  'with  anything  that  is  useless. 
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haul  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction,  except  under  dissimilar  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  Interpretations  by  court  -  have  made  the  section  practi- 
cally inoperative  by  holding  that  all  differences  and  competition  of  any  character 
can  be  introduced  to  show  dissimilarity  in  the  circumstances  and  conditions. 
For  myself,  I  think  that  is  a  proper  internretation  of  the  law  as  it  stood;  the  com- 
mission does  not  think  so.  It  thinks  It  snould  be  modified  so  as  to  give  the  com- 
mission power  to  prohibit  a  higher  charge  for  an  intermediate  haul.  That  coold 
not  do  any  harm  if  it  could  be  enacted,  but  if  it  arouses  opposition  to  the  legisla- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  it  might  well  be  abandoned.  I  would  insist  very  strongly 
that  the  etatietical  agencies  and  all  the  purely  visitorial  functions  of  the  commis- 
sion be  extended  as  much  as  possible.  Bat  amendments  of  that  character  we 
know  meet  with  much  opposition.  Through  the  statistician  the  commission  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  full  returns.  He  ought  to  have  classified  returns.  For  instance, 
he  gives  a  rate  which  represents  an  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  I7nited 
States.  He  aleogivesthatfortengeogranhical  groups,  which  isagood  figure,  but 
it  does  not  mean  very  much.  We  ought  to  have  a  rate  applicable  to  different 
<jasses  of  traffic.  We  ought  to  know  the  rate  per  ton  per  mue  on  through  busi- 
ness and  local  business,  and  agricultural  products,  perhaps  on  particular  klndB  of 
agricultural  products,  and  on  the  prodncts  of  the  mines,  and  forest  products,  and 
classify  our  statistics  in  order  to  put  more  definite  information  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  to  legislate  and  to  regulate  rates. 

In  connection  with  57  (Gtovemment  ownership  of  land  transportation}.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  requires  a  modification  of  what  I  said  in  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  interstate  railways.  The  question  of  Government  ownership 
of  municipal  transportation  lines  is  very  much  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  poen- 
bilitiee  of  administration  in  manicipal  affairs  are  so  much  better  at  present  that 
we  may  well  proceed  to  train  administi'ators  in  onr  better  governed  dtiee  by 
taking  over  their  transportation  agencies.  1  would  put  the  street  railways  in 
large  cities  on  the  sane  plane  as  the  waterworks  and  the  sewerage  system.  I  wonld 
include  the  telephone  service  and  such  things.  I  think  they  are  proper  snbjects  for 
mnnicipal  development,  and  it  is  very  important  also  that  we  should  have  such 
training  schools  for  men  who  are  to  admiiiister  the  affairs  of  this  country.  Our 
administration  is  weak  because  we  have  given  it  very  little  to  do. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  PHILJ.IP8.)  Will  your  recommendations  for  remedial  legislation  be 
largely  to  increase  the  power  or  the  authoritv  of  the  Interstate  Conuneroe  Com- 
miaBion?^A.  I  believe,  certainly  and  definitely,  that  we  should  take  the  present 
legislation  as  a  basis,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  shonld  be  fol- 
lowed in  most  particulars — in  all  particulars,  with  theexcciption  that  the  essential 
thing  is  the  subordination  of  competition,  and  U  we  can  get  tiiat  we  shonld  make 
such  concessions  as  are  necessaryin  order  to  got  it,  and  eve^  necessary  conces- 
sion that  can  properly  be  made.  We  should  unite  all  men  who  want  pooling  in 
favor  of  tbe  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  We  should  get  tnem 
all  together,  and  that  is  the  onlf  way  to  secure  this  legislation  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  ignorant  and  the  dishonest. 

Q.  Woald  you  at  some  time  suggest  to  this  commission  more  definitely  yonr 
views  in  the  line  of  law  that  you  wonld  recommend? — A.  I  wontd  oblige  the 
commission  in  any  way  possible,  hnt  it  seems  to  me  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  made  very  definite  recommendations  on  that  subject.    I  agree 
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with  tfa«  Intentate  Cknnmerce  Contmiaeioti  in  every  partdcidar  on  theoretical 
fcromids.  On  practical  grounds  I  am  willins  to  make  concessione,  and  I  believe 
the  character  of  these  conceesioiia  are  best  decided  in  the  committeeB  of  the  two 
Honeea.    I  do  not  believe  you  would  gain  anvthing  by  what  I  might  submit. 

Q.  Have  they  recommended  anything  in  relatian  to  uniform  taxation? — A.  That 
is  outdde  of  tneir  province.  There  was  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
session  of  the  present  Congress  in  the  Senate,  by  Senator  Cullom,  a  bill  which  is 
understood  to  contain  the  wishes  of  the  commission.  At  the  time  that  watt 
introdneed  pooling  was  left  oat.  Mr.  Morrison  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  com- 
missioneTS.  I  think  at  the  present  time  if  they  drew  one  that  pooling  would  be 
put  in,  bat  even  then  it  was  nnderatood  they  were  quite  willing  tnat  the  provision 
in  the  Patterson  bill  might  be  added.  I  think  I  am  stating,  in  this  particular,  the 
views  of  the  commission,  althongh  I  do  not  represent  them  in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kshnedy.)  Have  yon  noticed  that  the  Senate  has  abandoned  all 
the  remedial  legislation  proposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
the  Bingle  exception  of  the  antiscalpera'  bill? — A.  I  knew  that  it  had  been  done. 

Q.  Does  there  seem  to  be  much  hope  of  getting  anything?— A.  There  haii  been 
disagreement  among  the  railroads  as  to  what  concessions  they  were  willing  to 
make  in  regard  to  legislation,  imd  I  think  that  has  stood  in  the  way.  Those 
diflerencee  have  almost  disappeared.  It  is  understood  that  one  prominent  railroad 
sent  its  agents  here  and  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Patterson  bill  when  it  was 
thonght  it  might  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  I  believe  that  is  true.  There 
have  been  very  unfortunate  differences  of  that  kind  among  the  railroads  on 
acGOont  of  the  demand  for  subatantial  changes  in  the  other  portions  of  the  law. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  railroad 
people  themselves  to  unite  in  favor  of  l^islation.  Of  conrse,  if  yon  get  the  legis- 
lation you  have  not  got  the  pools,  and  have  no  great  certainty  that  yon  wilTbe 
able  to  get  them,  bat  we  hope  that  the  varioas  financial  interests  will  concentrate 
their  influence  in  such  shape  as  to  prevent  farther  competition  where  pools  are 
practical.  This  (pooling)  is  not  a  panacea;  it  is  not  a  remedy  that  is  going  to  core 
everything,  and  it  is  not  a  remedy  that  is  going  tn  prevent  discrimination 
altogether,  but  I  believe  it  is  going  to  prevent  much  of  it. 

In  r^ard  to  the  taxation  of  the  railroads,  It  is  believed  that  the  only  altogether 
jnst  method  of  taxing  the  railroads  is  to  tax  the  net  earnings.  Of  course,  u  that 
means  is  adopted,  some  method  by  which  net  earnings  on  interstate  business  can 
be  separated  from  net  earnings  of  State  business  must  be  adopted.  That  involves 
statistical  agencies,  probably  those  of  the  Intersta'-  " " =~  — 

Q.  (By  Ml.  A.  L.  HARRm.)  Mav  that  in  many 
the  cohstitations? — A,  I  snppoee  tnat  is  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  generally  the  custom  in  the  Western  States  to 
attonpt  to  tax  railroads  on  gross  receipts?— A.  Several  States  tax  them  on  gross 
recei^. 

S.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  between  taxation  by  the  National  Government 
by  the  Statee?^A.  Yes;  of  course.  Orave  difQculties  are  in  the  way  of  a 
mnform  system,  on  account  of  limitations  in  onr  State  constitutions.  A  great 
many  of  onx  States  have  distrusted  their  leeielatots,  so  that  they  have  tried  to  tie 
them  up  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  one  of  the  moBt  unfortunate  results  of  that 
practice 

impracticable  tax  on  account  of  its  character  and  o 

the  franchise  to  its  visible  property,  and  the  fact  tnai  ii  is  a  uoauie  lax,  u  yon 
attempt  to  reach  personalty  also  and  tax  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  hands  of  their 
owners.  It  ma^  promote  such  things  as  are  suggested,  where  New  Jersey  was 
aole  to  tax  terminals  and  thus  tax  thepeopleinouierStates.  Ataxongrodseam- 
ings  is  objectionable  because  it  may  nutke  it  of  advantage  to  the  railroad  to  main- 
tain high  rates  and  a  smaller  total  of  ^oss  earnings  than  if  they  were  not  taxed. 
That  is  purely  a  mathematical  queetion.  It  may  enable  a  rauroad  to  obtain  a 
larger  net  income  bv  maintaining  high  rates  and  doing  a  small  business  with 
a  lower  percentage  of  operating  expenses  to  gross  earnings  than  by  doing  a  larger 
bnsineae  at  lower  rates  with  a  greater  total  of  earnings  and  a  higher  percentci^e 
of  expenses  to  the  gross  returns. 

Q.  (By  Ur.  Fabqchar.)  Do  you  believe  the  same  rule  of  taxation  should  apply 
to  the  farm,  the  mill,  and  the  factory? — A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not  believe  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  constituting  homogeneous  property;  they  are  employed  for  such 
different  pnrposes.  I  would  favor  a  general  real  estate  tax.  I  believe  it  wonld 
be  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  to  get  rid  of  all  taxes  on  personal  prop- 
erty as  such.  They  bear  most  heavily  on  the  localities  where  there  is  the  least 
peraonal  property.    I  think  the  labor  commission  of  the  State  of  minois  has  shown 
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that  conclasively  in  a  very  elaborate  study.    I  think  it  is  true  also  in  Ohio.    The 
tax  haa  been  very  difladvantageona  to  the  fanners. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harrb.)  Would  yon  exclude  improrements  from  taxation? — 

A.  No;  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  that. 

Q.  <ByMr.  Smyth.)  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  the  single-tax  theory7~A.  Not 
as  that  word  is  nsed.  I  do  not  propose  that  as  the  only  tax.  either,  bo  tar  as  the 
general  property  tax  goes.     I  would  not  have  that.     I  would  Knbstitute  for  that  a 

gneral  real  estate  tax  and  other  tax.  If  street  railroads  continue  to  be  operated 
ilependently  in  our  cities,  J  would  have  a  franchise  tax;  and  I  certainly  should 
not  do  away  with  internal -revenue  taxation.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  means  of 
taxation,  and  easily  collected. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  Is  the  difference,  in  your  opinion,  between  the  two 
methods  due  to  the  relation  of  the  property  to  be  taxed  to  the  public? — A.  The 
distinction  in  the  method  of  treatment,  you  mean?  If  you  mean  tnat,  I  would  say 
it  iH  in  the  relation  which  the  property  bears  to  the  man  who  owns  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  the  same  methods  of  taxation  should  apply  to  the  farm,  the 
mill,  and  the  factory  that  apply  to  railroad  property?— A.  No. 

Q,  Is  your  belief  on  that  point  founded  on  the  relationahip  which  the  public 
bwiTR  to  the  property  to  be  taxed?— A.  Both  on  that  and  the  relation  which  the 
property  has  toother  capital;  that  is. prodncts  employed  for  the  creation  of  other 
products.  The  criterion  for  a  tax,  it  eeeme  to  me,  is  the  ability  of  the  man'c^ed 
□pon  to  pay  it;  that  may  be  one  thing  to  a  farmer  with  a  small  farm,  finding  it 
difflciilt  to  earn  wages  for  himself,  let  alone  any  interest  on  his  capital,  and  a  very 
different  thing  to  the  owner  of  a  very  productive  factory,  who  is  perhaps  the 
owner  of  a  patent,  or  in  some  other  way  able  to  obtain  a  monopoly  price  for  his 
goods.  Ee  ehonldbe  taxed  very  differently.  I  should  say  that  a  tax  which  would 
adjust  itself  to  an  income  is  a  proper  tax;  but  that  is  not  an  income  tax,  because 
incomes  are  different.  If  you  nave  an  income  derived  from  inveatments,  atocks 
and  bonds,  and  I  have  an  income  obtained  from  dehveringpublic  lectures,  they  are 
very  different.  Yours  is  permanent;  mine  depends  upon  my  health,  conduct,  and 
vanons  other  things,  and  I  ahoold  not  be  taxed  as  high  on  mine  as  you  on  yonrs: 
and  I  think  that  excludes  a  nondifferentiat^  income  tax— if  that  character  of 
analyma  were  carried  out  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated. 

In  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  agriculture,  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  great 
difSculty,  and  one  fmitfnl  cause  of  complaint  against  the  railroads,  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  our  public-land  eystem  induct  producers  to  go  beyond  the 
region  of  profitable  production.  They  were  lured  by  a  system  which  appealed  to 
the  land  hunger  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  called  them  ont  there,  and  they 
have  had  a  loss  to  divide  and  not  a  profit.  The  railroads  themselves  were  taken 
out  there  by  land  grants  which  were  uneconomic,  and  manv  of  the  evils  were 
produced  by  bringing  producers  where  producera  ehonld  not  nave  gone  for  gen- 
erations. 

I  :i:(ve  a  very  strong  belief  that  the  great  difficulty  with  the  farmer,  aside  from 
that  I  have  indicated,  is  that  the  farmer  constitutes  an  industrial  class  byhimself . 
The  Western  farmer  particnlarly  has  been  lured  out  there,  and  society  is  rather 
responsible  for  his  being  there  and  mnst  pay  the  penalty  in  hearing  hiscomplaints 
and  in  finding  some  way  to  make  things  easier  tor  him.  The  other  difficulty  of 
the  farmer  is  the  lack  of  organization — the  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  own  industry — 
and  what  can  be  done  is  in  the  line  of  the  work  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  doing  now.  It  ia  a  ^neral  bureau  of  information  for  the  farmers,  and  it 
should  study  market  conditions  statistically,  as  it  does  scientific  methods  of  ^ri- 
culture,  and  bring  all  those  facta  and  methods  home  to  the  fanner  in  the  plainest 
possible  way.  ana  help  him  in  every  practical  way.  It  should  be  to  the  fanner 
what  the  asaociations  of  bankers  and  the  railroad  associations  and  all  those  other 
things  are  to  industries  in  which  individuals  have  the  power  and  means  of  com- 
bination. I  do  not  mean  combination  to  monopolize  their  product,  but  couiWna- 
tion  to  study  their  business.  Development  lies  along  that  line.  Strengthen  our 
Federal  agencies  and  our  State  agencies.  That  line  of  thought  has  auggeated  to 
me  a  study  of  the  effect  of  speculation  in  food  prodncte.  Of  course  I  am  engaged 
on  the  statistical  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  large  portion  of 
our  work  is  to  promulgate  from  time  to  timeeatimates  of  crop  conditions,  and  we 
continuaUy  hear  from  farmers  who  tell  ns  that  our  work  has  only  been  helpful  to 
the  speculator,  and  I  think  it  has  been  believed  at  times  in  the  Department  that 
that  work  conld  not  help  anybody  but  the  speculator  unless  we  were  able  to  put 
our  estimates  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  himself  before  or  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
had  by  the  speculator.  I  hold  that  that  is  utterly  impracticable.  We  can  not 
reach  the  farmers  by  telegraph,  and  speculators,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  the  infor- 
mation 1^  t«legraph.    WecanpoatestimateaiiithepoBt-offlceBandpnblicplacea, 
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as  the  Weather  Bureau  does  ite  progikOBticstionB,  Init  even  tltat  will  be  after  the 
specnlatore  ha-ve  read  them  in  the  diuly  oress, 
"   ''^y  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Areyonaole  to  get  proepectiTe  views  on  the  orope?— 


Q.{ByW 
A.  Yes. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Are  they  made  monthly?— A.  Yes;  except  during  the 
winter  months.  On  the  Iftth  of  March  (1B90)  we  give  a  report  covering  the  dia- 
tribntion — that  is  purely  a  statlstlcBl  inqniry  that  does  not  relate  to  prospects — 
but  next  month  we  give  onr  first  report  on  prospects  of  winter  grains,  and  from 
then  to  the  time  when  the  grains  are  harvested  we  give  ont  estimates  of  the  prob- 
able production.  They  are  not  expressed  in  eetimatea  of  bnehels,  bnt  in  estimates 
of  percentages  of  a  normal  crop;  ont,  as  I  said,  it  has  often  been  suggested  that 
these  reports  are  only  beneficial  to  the  specolators,  and  the  Department,  ander 
the  administnition  of  Mr.  Morton.  I  believe,  thonght  that  the  only  way  to  make 
them  beneficial  was  to  pnt  them  in  the  farmers'  hands.  The  statistical  stndy  of 
grain  prices  for  a  very  extended  period  will  show,  however,  a  smaller  difference 
now  mtween  harvest  prices  and  the  price  in  early  spring,  before  the  new  crop 
becomes  available,  „han  there  was  SS,  40,  or  SO  years  ago;  and  the  reason  of  that 
is  the  creation  of  exchanges  where  there  is  a  continnal  market.  The  epeonlator 
also  has  a  definite  ftmction  in  the  way  of  bein^  an  expert  estimator  of  the  pro1>- 


able  value  per  unit  of  quantity  of  the  succeeding  ci 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  do  you  get  accurate  iniormanon  in  regara  ro  crop 
prospects  in  the  varions  Stateey— A.  We  have  a  very  elaborate  system  of  oorre- 
spondence;  we  have  about  60,000  correBpondenta  who  fnmiBh  voluntary  rexKnts. 

Q.  (ByUr.  SXYTH.)  Is  it  all  very  mncb  a  matter  of  gness?— A.  They  are  mostly 
farmers. 


<j.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Township  correspondents?— A.  Tes.  I  think  the  esti- 
mates we  give  are  generally  good.  It  surprised  me  4  years  ago,  when  I  first  com- 
menced to  handle  the  thing,  how  mnch  care  and  intelligence  they  pnt  in  it  for 
nothing. 

The  man  who  bnye  grain  performs  a  function  in  distrlbnting.  He  is  a  capital- 
ist. Several  of  them  get  together  in  an  exchange;  they  consider  all  the  conditions 
they  can  find — the  more  the  better—and  they  estimate  the  prospective  value  of 
the  crop,  and  the  investor  who  distributee  his  porchaaee  over  different  systems  of 
road  profits  by  their  knowledge.  No  matter  how  depraved  specnlators  may  1»— 
practical  gamblers — they  want  to  get  all  the  facts  they  can  oDtain,  and  if  we  get 
ont  the  report  and  it  does  not  reach  anybody  but  these  men,  if  it  removes  indefi- 
niteness  it  removes  some  of  the  difference  between  the  harvest  price  and  the 
price  when  the  product  is  marketed,  and  that  benefits  the  farmer. 

Q.  (By  Hr,  A.  L.  Harris.)  Eto  the  grain  dealers  in  the  grain  centers  have  a  sys- 
tem of  collecting  statistics  that  is  almost  eqnal  to  that  of  the  Department? — A.  I 
think  not.  I  think  their  system  is  not  worth  much  at  all  except  as  they  are  able  to 
correct  it  every  month  from  what  we  give  them. 

Q.  Do  they  correspond  with  grain  dealers  in  almost  every  town  in  the  United 
States  where  grain  is  sold? — A.  I  doubt  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  know  very  much 
abont  these  independent  sourcea  of  information.  To  correspond  with  all  the  grain 
dealers  would  be  very  expensive,  and  to  tabulate  the  reports  after  they  were 
received  would  be  expensive.  I  think  those  men  are  mostly  men  who  have  been 
in  our  Department  at  one  time  or  another.  I  think  most  of  them  are  welt  acquainted 
with  the  grain  trade  and  can  make  shrewd  guesses  vrithout  much  f  oundanon. 

Q.  Are  yonr  reports  put  in  the  papers?— A.  Yes;  given  to  the  Associated 
"~  ~ «  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  ana  telegraphed  all  over  the  country. 


Q.  And  in  that  way  reach  the  producer?— A.  Yes. 

9-  -"  "    "  •  -    ■      ' 


.  (By  lb.  Fahquhab.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  all  the  great  grain  tnarkete  like 
Chict^  the  price  lists  carry  the  entire  sales  of  the  day — cany  the  entire  visible 
supplyof  grain,  and  that  even  these  reports,  which  are  to  regulate  prices,  are  sup- 
plemented by  private  circulars  by  the  whole  of  these  great  grain  commission  men 
of  the  country?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  information  that  comes  through  these  price  lists,  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  the  private  circulars,  comprehend  all  that  needs  to  be  known 
as  to  the  r^ulation  of  prices? — A,  I  should  not  say  that,  I  should  say.  Get  all 
the  facts  you  can.  The  more  yon  get  the  better.  The  more  thoroughly  yon 
eliminate  the  speculative  element  the  more  accurate  information  is  obtainaole, 
and  the  higher  prices  the  fanner  gete. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  stability  of  railroad  rates  is  one  of  the  beet  things  the 
farmer  and  producer  can  have? — A.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  Fluctuating  rates 
would  be  like  a  fluctuating  tariff. 

n    -r^-.-j. . — '■— "i  tne  snecmator  anc  „ 

n  topic  4S,  Part  U  (Increaae 
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or  decrease  in  trBOBportation  ratee  during  the  past  fifty  fears)? — A.  I  made  a 
calcnlation,  and  the  force  ander  my  direction  workod  for  nearlr  a  year  on  this 
little  pampblet,  and  as  a  reanlt  of  a  moat  carefol  inquiry,  and  moat  consoien- 
tioiislypei^onned,  I  think  I  might  say  we  find  that,  meaanred  in  Kold,  the  averaffe 
rateper  ton  per  mile  thronghont  the  United  States  has  declined  from  1.9  cent«iii 
1807  to  8  millB  in  1896.  That  ia  the  general  aTerage.  Now,  I  want  to  establish 
one  limitation:  I  conanlted  every  possible  source  of  information.  This  inqoiry 
waa  condncted  with  the  ntmost  care.  We  were  only  able  to  get  these  figures  for 
about  one-foarth  ot  the  railroads  in  the  early  yeoiR.  For  the  tat«  years  the 
figures  represent  all  the  railroadH.  The  reason  for  that  ia  that  accoanting  methods 
had  not  deyeloped  in  1867  to  the  eit«itt  that  permits  na  to  get  these  figiures.  The 
Intimate  inference  from  that  ia— the  necessa^  inference — that  tiie  acconnting 
methods  were  best  developed  on  the  roads  that  <ud  the  most  boainees.  The  roads 
that  did  the  most  business  were  the  onea  that  charged  the  lowest  rates.  There- 
fore my  table  doea  not  show  the  full  decline  in  ratea;  only  f^ows  part  of  it. 

Q.  Hiave  you  any  tables  showing  the  decrease  in  freight  rat«s,  say  from  Cttioago 
to  New  York,  per  hundred  pounds  on  agricnltural  products?— A.  The  rate  for  rail 
transportation  for  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  ISSSwas  89  cents  nearly— 
38.61  cents  per  bushel.  That  ia  in  gold.  In  1^7  it  was  13.S  cents  a  bnshel.  The 
decline  ia  diatributed  pretty  evenly  after  1863.  The  rate  was  actually  raised  from 
1858  to  1882.    The  maiimum  was  $0.4237,  and  the  decline  since  then  is  pretty  even. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  table  showing  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  part  rail  and 
part  water?— A.  That  goea  back  to  1868.  At  that  time  the  rat«  was  20.76  cents 
per  bnshel,  and  in  1897  it  was  7.37  cents.  In  1867  the  export  price  of  a  boshel  of 
wheat  was  02  cents  in  gold.  The  rate  by  lake  and  canal — I  gave  yon  tiie  rate  by 
lake  and  rail,  but  the  rate  by  lake  and  canal  was  IS.96  cents,  and  1  bushel  of 
wheat  would  pay  for  carrying  S.78  bushels  frcon  Chicago  to  New  York.  Jn  1697 
the  export  price  of  a  buahel  of  wheat  was  75  cents.  The  rate  by  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Erie  Canal  was  4.S5  cents,  and  17.25  bnahele  conld  be  carried  for  the  price 
of  ]  bushel. 

e  the  rates  for  general  farm  prodncta,  snch  aa  be 

„      ,  ----    --yKi 

farm  prodncts  are  in  the  lower  classes.  The  rate  on  packed  meata  from  Cincin- 
nati to  New  York  by  rail  waa  4.88  cents  in  1868  per  100  pounds;  in  1897  it  was 
28  cents.  The  rate  on  dressed  beef  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  rail  has  declined 
from  81  cents  per  hundred  in  1873  to  4Q  cents  in  1897.  The  rate  on  aheep — live 
cattle  from  61  centa  in  1879  to  80  cents  in  1897;  that  on  hogs  from  45  cents  m  1879 
to  80  centa  in  1897;  that  on  cattle  from  47  centa  in  1870  to  28  cents  in  1897.  I  have 
never  known  a  aubatantial  advance  in  rates  on  agricultural  products  except  in  the 
sinele  case  where  they  pnt  back  in  1890  a  portion  of  the  rednction  which  was 
made  in  view  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Western  com  prodnoers  in  the 
former  year. 

Q.  Taking  the  roads  west  of  the  Missouri,  haa  there  been  a  decline  also  aince 
those  roada  were  conatructed? — A.  I  will  give  yon  aome  illnatrationB.  The  average 
rate  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Bailroad  in  1870  was  8.104  cents  p^  ton  per 
mile;  in  1807  it  was  0.817.  The  average  rate  of  the  Union  Pacific  Kailway  per 
ton  per  mile  haa  declined  from  8.S06  centa  in  1860  to  0,962  cents  in  1897. 

I  will  give  yon  an  instance  in  the  South:  The  Louisville  and  NashvUle  Bailroad, 
S.007  cents  in  1867,  and  0.701  cents  in  1897.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway  obtained  2.376  cents  in  186S,  and  1.008  cents  in  1897. 

Q.  <By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  yon  investigated  how  our  freight  rates  here 
compare  with  foreign  countries? — A.  It  ia  very  difficnlt  to  make  compaiiBOns  of 
that  kind  on  account  of  the  diSerence  in  the  character  of  the  traffic. 

Q.  My  impression  is  that  onr  rates  are  very  mnch  cheaper;  is  that  correct?— A. 
The  average  length  of  haul  in  this  country  for  a  ton  of  freight  is  12S  miles,  and 
in  England,  France,  and  Qermany  it  must  be  very  much  lees.  They  would  have 
higher  rates,  of  coorae.  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  should  decrease  with  tjie  length 
of  nanl,  and  those  comparisons  are  nnsatiafactory.  Onr  rates  are  lower  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Q.  Bave  yon  the  Southern  down  there  as  a  system?- A.  As  a  system?  In  all 
thMc  comparisons  we  were  compelled  to  nse  the  road  now  operatmg  under  that 
name  and  the  amaller  road  operating  then;  for  instance,  this  comparison  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  should  be  much  more  favorable,  for  in  the  early 
days  tney  operated  only  a  small  Une  in  Wisconsin,  I  believe,  and  ran  through  a 
smaller  part  of  country  than  is  occupied  by  their  line  now. 

I  have  here  the  Georgia  Railroad,  which  obtained  8.552  cents  In  1866,  and  1.112 
cents  in  1897,  per  ton  per  mile.  Here  is  the  Norfolkand  Western,  wUcb  obtained 
3.605  cents  in  1870,  and  only  0.148  cento  in  1807. 
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Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  yon  information  relating  to  the  South  Carolina  rail- 
WB7S?— A.  Yea;  I  have  ttke  Sonth  Carolina  Railwaj'  aa  far  back  aa  1679.  It 
aecored  8.254  cents  in  1872,  and  1.160  cents  in  1897.  I  have  some  comparisons  of 
pasBengeT  rates,  if  yoa  care  to  bave  me  pnt  them  in. 

Q.  Do  theyahowabanttheeamedecline?— A.  Not  ho  mncb decline.  Tbedevel- 
opment  tbere  has  been  in  tbe  character  of  the  service.  Ton  go  faster  and  safer, 
and  yoa  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  flgnres  yoa  have  given  on  rates  in  1897  show 
that  tue  transportation  of  agricaltnnJprodncta  on  some  of  the  Western  roads  was 
still  cheaper  tnan  between  New  York  and  Chicago?  The  Milwankee  and  St.  Panl, 
I  believe,  was  t.006.— A.  I  was  giving  yon  general  averages  on  ah  their  bnsinese. 
Even  then  I  tmnk  that  wonld  faatoly  hold  tme.  I  think  that  grain  rate  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  and  the  other  rates  dependent  npon  it  on  the  percenta^ 
system ,  which  makes  nearly  all  the  rates  thronghont  the  coantry  on  grain  depend- 
ent npon  it,  is  one  of  the  lowest  rates,  ontside  of  some  of  the  rates  on  bitnminons 
coal.  It  is  one  of  the  lowest  rates  for  railway  transportation.  This  year  it  has 
been  extremely  low. 

Q.  C^n  yon  {rive  ns  any  Information  on  the  effect  of  so-called  com  and  cotton 
gambling? — A,  I  tried  to  take  that  np  a  little  while  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  effect  of  speculation  is  to  even  prices,  to  approximate  the  harvest  price  to 
the  price  at  the  time  the  crop  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  in  that  way  It  is  beneficial 
to  the  farmer.  Of  course  wnen  it  takes  snch  abnormal  forms  as  it  did  last  year 
for  a  period  it  will  be  detrimental,  bat  that  is  an  evil  which  mast  be  borne  occa- 
sionally for  the  sake  of  the  general  benefit. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  its  effect  upon  prices  for  the  world? — A. 
None  at  all,  anlesa  it  is  to  average  them. 

(J.  Where  are  the  prices  of  farm  prodnots  fixed? — A.  Fixed  at  the  point  where 
the  marsinal  increment  of  the  necessary  supply  ia  produced.  The  man  to  whom 
it  costs  me  most  to  produce — he  who  contribntea  the  last  amonnt  that  is  required 
to  make  ap  the  entire  supply  demanded  by  the  world — fixes  the  price.  If  he  did 
not  get  his  cost  of  production  he  would  go  out  of  business,  and  the  price  would 
have  to  be  raised  antil  he  was  brought  back  into  business.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
general  tendency.  Occasionally  some  fellow  is  producing  below  the  margin  of 
profitable  nrodnction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.}  As  produce  centers  do  Liverpool,  New  York,  or 
Chicago  fix  the  prices? — A.  It  is  ued  in  Liverpool,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
It  is  the  Liverpool  price  which  makes  np  the  cost  of  production,  but  in  the  long 
run  that  price  must  pay  for  the  producins  of  the  last  increment  of  ibe  supply. 

Q.  It  is  clainted  that  selling  options  misleads  the  merchant  in  Liverpool ,  and  in 
that  way  makes  rates  or  raises  the  price  without  relation  to  the  amount  of  prod- 
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TBSmOVT  OF  UL  E.  E.  CLAXE^ 

Orand  chi^  oonduetor.  Order  o^  RaUtoay  Conductor;  and  chairfnan  of  the 
executive  eommittee  of  the  Federation  of  Ameriean  Railway  Employees. 

The  commiedon  met  at  10.80  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark, 
of  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa,  teetifled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Exnnsdy.)  Please  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  your 
ofBciu  Illation  with  railroad  orranications. — A.  E.  E.  Clark,  Cedar  Bapids,Iowa, 
graod  chief  conductor,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  chairman  of  the  ezecn- 
Bve  committee  of  Federation  of  American  Railway  Employees. 

Q.  How  lai^  a  j)er  cent  of  railroad  conductors  of  the  united  States  and  Canada 
are  in  vour  organieation? — A.  Onrmemberahipis  at  the  present  time  about  32,700; 
I  say  abont;  it  does  not  vary  over  50  from  that.  We  have  probably  1,200  mem- 
bers la  Canada  and  800  or  8S0  in  Mexico.    The  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission 
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report,  in  good  tunea,  on  oiir  railways  abont  34,000  condnctors  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Yonr  aaeociatian  having  answered  the  topical  pian  of  inquiry  on  trauapor- 
tation  pretty  fully,  I  woold  sagKeat  that  yoa  take  it  up  and  see  il  there  is  any 
special  topic  in  it  that  you  woald  uare  to  speak  about  now. — A.  I  will  aimply  sa^ 
that  when  this  topical  plan  of  inquiry  waa  sent  to  ne  we  arranged  to  answer  it 
concisely,  and,  ae  we  thought,  comprebensivelv,  in  a  written  communication. 
which  we  filed  with  the  commisHion,  and  naturally  we  incorporated  in  that  what 
we  thought  wae  important,  and  what  wo  Rpecially  cared  to  state,  and  1  am  here  to- 
day in  answer  to  the  urgent  inTitation  of  the  secretary  of  the  commisBlon.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  could  with  any  advantage,  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  commission, 
take  this  plan  up,  because  it  would  be  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  already  said. 
I  am  here  at  the  invitation  of  the  coramiBsion  to  answer  any  questions  the  com- 
mission cares  to  ask. 

KRIS.)  W" 

3  state  wl 

t  the  present  time  a 

, „-..--  Jght  about  by  the  den . . ^._ 

Jt  of  freight.     Freight  trains  run  cars  daily  faster  than  they  did,  consequently 

the  number  of  honra  on  duty  is  shortened.  Again,  as  influencing  the  situation, 
the  general  disposition  of  rauroad  companies  is  to  lengthen  the  distance  of  the 
ran,  and  where  this  baa  been  done  tite  number  of  hoars  are  approximately  the 

Q.  Are  yon  paid  by  the  length  of  the  run? — A.  The  general  basis  of  pay  is  by 
the  mile. 

Q.  Ib  there  any  serious  complaint  in  regard  to  the  honrs  of  work  of  railway 
condnctors  at  the  present  time?— A.  No;  there  is  no  serious  complaint  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  might  say  no  complaint  at  any  tinie  onless  in  the  time  of 
great  rush  of  bnsiness,  where  business  is  so  heavy  that  it  necessitates  keeping 
motive  power  and  cars  moving  all  the  time,  and  naturally  railroad  companies  in 
times  of  that  kind  desire  to  pat  on  as  few  new  men  as  possible,  because  the  more 
new  men  pnt  on  they  feel  the  more  j(08sihilitj[  of  accident;  they  rather  depend  on 
the  old  men,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  disposition  to  keep  them  going  too  long. 

Q.  If  you  make  eitra  rons  you  make  eitra  pay  in  those  busy  seasons?— A.  Yea; 
and  I  may  say  it  is  conceded  b^  the  managements  of  the  roads  that  they  do  not 
want  men  to  work  beyond  their  physical  ability,  and  it  is  the  general  rule  that 
our  agreements  with  companies  provide  that  after  a  man  has  been  on  duty  16 
boors  ne  may  demand  8  hours  rest;  that  does  not  mean  if  he  is  delayed  by  acci- 
dent; nor  can  a  man  demand  rest  in  the  middle  of  a  division. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  I  understand  that  some  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  are  adopting  a  policy  of  refusing  employment  to  men  who  have  passed 
the  age  of  30  years,  no  niatt«r  how  much  experience  they  have  had  in  the  rail- 
road basineas.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  information  on  that  subject? — 
A.  There  seems  to  be  growing  up  at  the  present  time  a  general  disposition  among 
railroads  to  establidi  certain  rules  limiting  the  employment  of  men.  Some  com- 
panies provide  that  thev  will  not  hire  a  man  as  brakemau  or  fireman  who  is  past 
a  certain  age.  Some  ol  them  put  it  as  low  as  28,  and  some  roads  have  a  limit  as 
high  as  40  ye-ars  of  age.  They  direct  their  subordinate  officials  who  have  the 
employment  of  men  to  refuse  employment  to  men  who  are  past  this  age,  and  of 
course  the  snbordjiiateis  have  no  choice  bat  to  carry  it  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Haeok.)  WTiat  is  the  reason  of  that?~A.  The  only  reason  I 
ever  heard  assigned  by  railway  officials  was  that  they  had  a  largo  nnmber  of  men 
growing  old  in  their  service,  and  that  there  was  a  moral  obligation,  I  think,  to 
take  care  of  those  men  by  furnishing  some  sort  of  employment  for  those  who  had 
grown  too  old  to  follow  in  the  capacity  they  were  employed.  If  they  hired  a 
man  of  90  years  of  age  and  had  no  Dad  luck  they  might  expect  to  get  HO  years  of 
service  out  of  him  by  the  time  he  was  50,  where,  if  40,  only  10  years  of  servici^ 
would  be  gotten  out  of  him.  There  may  be  room  for  suspicions  as  to  other  influ- 
ences that  are  at  work  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  be  justified 
in  expressing  any  suspicions.  We  simply  know  that  is  a  fact,  and  we  think  it  is 
an  unfair  decision. 

Q.  (By  Repreaentatlye  Gardiner.)  If  you  had  to  express  a  suspicion,  what 
would  yon  say? — A.  I  would  say  one  reason  is  that  it  has  the  eSectof  overstock-  ' 
ing  the  market  with  experienced  men .  There  is  no  nse  trying  to  dodge  the  fact 
that  labor  is  governed  more  or  less  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  may  be 
it  is  looked  npon  aa  an  infloence  calculated  to  make  men  extremely  carefnl  about 
losing  a  position, 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratch^okd.)  Do  the  brotherhoods  asree  to  the  dismiBeal  of  their 
members  because  of  old  agef— A.  Ceitainly  not.  If  they  undertook  to  dismiss 
our  members  becanse  they  got  to  be  40  yean  of  age  we  would  take  care  of  that.  It 
ifl  where  they  are  diiiniisHed  for  gometbing  else,  or  ont  of  a  position,  perhape 
resigned  a  position  2  or  8  years  ago:  when  they  try  to  go  bacK  to  work  on  the 
railroads  they  will  not  hire  them. 

Q.  Where  railroad  companies  dismiss  any  of  their  employees  on  the  supposed 
;ny)tind  that  they  are  becoming  aged,  is  that  cause  ever  assigned  by  the  companies 
for  Hnch  di5misRal7—A.  No;  I  do  not  imow  of  any  instance  where  this  canse  has 
l>een  assigned  for  dismissal.  It  is  occasionally  assigned  as  a  caoae  for  placing  a 
man  in  some  other  employment.  I  want  to  carry  that  a  little  bit  further.  While 
appreciating  fully  the  difficulties  that  wonid  stand  in  the  wa^  of  the  enactment  of 
any  law,  or  the  effort  to  enforce  any  law,  requiring  acorporation  or  any  individual 
to  give  employment  to  any  person  they  do  not  want,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  the 
railroad  companies  collectively,  by  understanding,  if  no  direct  understanding  can 
be  shown,  adopt  this  policy,  in  the  first  place  it  is  ^ing  to  force  the  organizations 
to  a  more  rigorous,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  arbitrary,  position  in  regard  to  dis- 
mi.ssal  of  members  for  other  canaes,  and,  if  there  be  any  snch  thing  as  collective 
moral  obligation,  and  I  think  there  is,  I  believe  if  railroad  companies  are  going  to 
say  railro^  employees  who  have  passed  the  ^e  of  40  shall  not  be  given  employ- 
ment again  in  that  capacity,  that  some  responsibilit^r  for  the  snbsistence  and  main- 
tenance of  the  men  who  have  worn  themselves  ont  in  the  service  should  attach  to 
ailroada  or  public,  or  the  railroads  and  pnblic  jointly,  becanse  men  have  worn 

s  settled  that  a  railroad  man 
.     „  .  „  „  .        I.  wonld  not  be  given « 

I,  would  not  that  operate  to  prevent  young  men  from  going  into  the  n 


but  tney  will  not  get  the  same  class  of  ability  that  they  get  ni 
young  men  wonld  have  nothing  to  look  to  in  the  fntnre. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kenkkdy.)  I  understand  that  some  railroads  discharge  men  from 
their  employment  or  refuse  employment  to  men  who  have  received  some  slight 
injuries;  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  finger,  which  does  not  incapacitate  them  from 
work,  but  the  company  alleges  that  it  does,  and  treat  them  as  if  they  had  received 
a  total  disability.  Can  you  say  anything  abont  that?.— A.  Railroad  companies 
are  generaily  adopting  mach  more  rigid  physical  examination  of  applicants  for 
employment,  ana  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  them  refose  employment  to  a  man 
simply  becanse  of  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  thumb  or  something  of  that  kind. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Farquuar.)  Do  yon  mean  by  that,  employment  in  the  same  class  in 
which  he  received  his  injury,  or  employment  as  wa^bman  or  in  some  other  posi- 
tion on  the  railroad? — A.  I  refer  simply  to  a  man  who  is  out  of  employment  alto- 
gether. The  loss  of  a  linger  does  not  prevent  a  man  satisfactorily  and  efficiently 
peforming  the  duties  he  performed  before  that  finger  was  taken  off.  Some  of  the 
most  efficient  trainmen  and  conductors  are  men  who  have  lost  one  or  more  fin- 

SerE  from  one  or  both  hands.  It  does  not  operate  to  prevent  him  performing  his 
uties;  but  if  he  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  a  position  on  one  road,  and 
goes  to  another  road  for  employment,  they  refuse  him  employment  because  of 
that  physical  disability — the  amputation  of  a  finger.  Now,  naturally,  with  the 
adoption  of  automatic  couplers,  the  percentage  of  the  men  who  will  be  minos 
one  or  two  fingers  will  be  smaller  than  in  years  gone  by. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gakdner.)  What  could  be  the  reason  for  refasinK 
employment  oecanse  a  man  loflt  a  finger? — A.  I  think  it  is  carrying  to  an  absurd 
extremity  the  ideas  that  have  been  advanced  by  some  of  the  railroad  companies' 
surgeons.  They  claim  to  know  of  instances  where  men  have  secured  employ- 
ment, and  later,  as  a  result  of  some  slight  or  possibly  Imaginary  accident,  nave 
established  a  claim  against  the  company  for  damages  on  account  of  physical 
injuries  received,  and  that  after  the  collection  of  those  damages  the  same  man 
has  gone  to  some  remote  part  of  the  country  and  secured  employment  from  sonie 
-   other  railroad  company ,  and  done  the  same  thing  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Haroib.)  For  the  same  accid^t  there? — A.  For  the  same 
disabili^'. 

Q.  (By  Representative  G-ARDNER.)  Can  that  be  true  in  the  case  of  lost  finger?— 
A.  So;  they  adopt  a  plan  of  physical  examination.  The  lost  finger  is  something 
on  its  face  and  can  be  recorded  and  sliown  when  men  enter  their  employ.  These 
minor  injuries,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  finger,  have  never  been  considered,  serious 
things  by  train  men.    If  a  man  had  that  misfortnne  and  the  company  paid  bis 
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wages  while  laid  Dp  he  has  been  perfectly  willing  to  sign  a  release;  but  if  tiie  loss 
of  a  finger  is  going  to  operate  against  Mb  eecoring  CTuployment  elsewhere  the 
IS  if  he  lost  a  band  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  the  same  liability  should 


not  attach  to  the  company  in  whoee  service  he  received  the  injury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  GoNOEB.)  In  yonr  opinion,  is  a  conductor  50  years  of  age  as  etBcient 
as  one  25  years  of  age?— A.  Yea;  that  is,  assuming  a  man  of  50  years  is  physically 
all  right — in  good  health — I  think  he  is  a  better  conductor. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Keknkdy.)  E^)erience  makes  him  a  better  conductor?— A.  Ought 
to;  be  has  had  experience,  and  he  has  a  f  onnt  of  knowledge  he  has  gathered  in  that 
way  which  is  of  inestimaDle  value  in  tune  of  emergency.  He  is  a  more  conserva- 
tive  man  and  takes  less  chances  than  a  young  man  would. 

Q.  So  that  a  conductor  that  has  had  experience  and  has  passed  30  years  of  age 
Is  asyaloable  or  morevaluable  to  the  railroad  service  than  a  man  under  80?— A.  I 
tliink  bo;  yes. 

Q.  (By Ur.  C.  J.  Habbis.)  DotheyapplvSOyearsBBalimittoconductors?— A. 
Some  roads  do.  What  I  ntean  by  that  is,  tney  decline  to  hire  a  man  past  30  years 
of  age. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Kssv'EDY.)  I  have  here  a  magazine  article  on  the  question  of  black- 
listing, which  seems  to  snow  pretty  conclusively  that  it  has  beera  practiced  exten- 
sively by  railroads  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any 
light  on  that  subject? — A.  I  can  not  give  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  par- 
ticular points  in  the  case  in  mind.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it.  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  case.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  has  been  indulged  in  a 
good  deal  in  years  gone  by.  I  have  in  mind  one  case  that  happened  to  one  of  our 
members  in  the  State  of  Florida.  He  was  in  the  em^oy  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Line  Railroad  as  a  conductor.  He  was  offered  a  position  on 
another  railroad,  which  he  thought  was  more  advantageons  to  him  than  the  one 
he  had,  and  he  asked  to  be  relieved  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  take  this  new  pcMi- 
tion.  The  company  did  not  show  any  disposition  to  release  him;  in  fact,  required 
him  to  go  out  and  continue  several  days  after  he  wanted  to  be  released,  and  he 
finally  was  required  to  take  his  run  down  to  a  place  called  Palm  Beach,  down  at 
the  aonth  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  he  did  so,  and  there  he  qnit,  insisting  on  beii^ 
released.  He  went  to  the  other  railroad  and  was  employed  as  a  conductor,  was 
sent  out  to  learn  the  road,  as  we  term  it  (tbej  send  a  man  out  to  leant  the  road 
when  they  have  an  opportanlty  to  do  so) ,  and  the  general  superintcmdent  of  the 


£ast  Coast  Line  a  day  or  two  or  three  thereafter  wrote  a  letter  to  the  general  enper- 
'-'— lent  of  the  road  that  had  employed  him,  advising  him  not  toemploy  the  man, 
n  the  strength  of  that  letter  ne  let  him  go,  wonld  not  give  him  employment. 


He  broaght  suit  against  the  Florida  £ast  Coast  Line  in  the  State  courts  of  Florida 
md  secnred  and  coUect«d  damages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbis.)  Did  he  give  snfBcient  notice  of  his  intention  to 
leave? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  in  that  case?— A.  There  is  no  written  mlei  a  week  or  10 
days  is  always  considered  reasonable.  Wherever  I  have  known  of  a  rule  of  that 
Mud  being  established,  it  has  been  10  days.  I  might  add  here  that  1  think  the 
practice  oi  blacklisting  has  been  very  materially  reduced  by  the  enactment  of 
UwB,  state  and  national,  against  it.  I  do  not  think  blacklistmg  is  indulged  in  to 
any  great  extent.  The  practice  generally  adopted  now  by  railroad  companies  is 
to  give  a  man  a  service  letter  when  he  leaves  their  service,  stating  when  he 
entered,  in  what  capacity  employed,  what  date  he  left,  and  reasons  for  leaving. 
Of  course  their  reasons  are  very  often  stated  in  the  words  "umsatistaotory 
service,"  which  may  mean  one  of  a  hundred  things. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Oardner.)  The  statement  has  been  mode  to  me  by  an 
ex-roilroad  employee  here  in  Washington  that  he  was  dioc^iarged  from  the  service 
of  a  company  and  received  a  very  good  letter,  one  strongly  recommending  him — 
ev^Tthing  he  could  ask  for— and  that  he  went  from  company  to  company,  and 
his  letter  never  availed;  that  the  explanation  was  that  it  was  written  on  paper 
containing  a  watermark  or  other  sign  agreed  upon  by  the  companies  as  a  black- 
list. Do  yon  know  of  anything  of  ^t  kind?— A.  Nothing  but  rumors.  I  know 
of  one  instance  that  happened  a  few  years  ago,  since  my  ofBcial  connection  with 
this  organization.  I  investigated  the  case  personaUy  and  found  out  where  a 
division  superintendant  gave  an  emnloyee  leaving  his  service  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation as  you  say,  commending  nim  highly,  and  recommending  him  to  his 
employers,  and  at  the  same  tune  I  know  that  same  man  was  on  the  blacklist  ot 
that  company.    It  is  a  very  laige  system. 

O.  He  was  prevented  by  the  blacklist  and  not  by  the  letter  of  recommendation. 
This  gentleman  claimed  that  this  letter  of  recommendation  was  in  itself  a  black- 
list.^A.  I  have  heard  that  statement  made,  but  I  never  found  xay  evideDW  of  it. 
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Q.  (By  Hr.  Ratchford.)  Ii  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  pretty  weU-establisbed  cm- 
torn  among  railroad  offldala  proridiiig  for  temporarf  enspenBioii  of  eiaployeea  for 
■ome  wrong  or  anppoeed  'wrong  they  may  have  committed  in  their  work? — A. 
That  need  to  be  practically  nnivereal,  but  I  think  we  may  safely  say  now  that  on 
the  majority  <rf  uie  roads — thatis,  a  majority  of  the  mileage  of  thecoontry — what 
is  called  the  Brown  system  of  discipline,  or  modification  of  it,  is  in  force,  which  is 
pttiiefament  without  suspension.  They  keep  records  of  men — all  aorta,  the  merit 
and  demerit  entries — In  a  book.  Instead  of  suspending  men  from  service  with 
lose  of  pay,  they  enter  np  10  da^a'  suspension  against  him,  and  for  some  meri- 
torious act  they  give  him  a  credit  mark,  and  6  montha  good  record  wiU  erase  10 
days'  snspenaioii,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the  record  of  tne  men  in  that  way  and 
prevent  tne  loes  of  employment;  and  it  also  prevents  the  neceasity  of  keeping  bo 
many  men  on  the  eitra  list  to  take  the  place  of  men  temporarilT  suspended:  and 
the  employee  who  ia  guilty  of  a  minor  offense  is  reprimanded  and  is  Informed  that 
an  entt7  is  made  against  his  record,  and  he  goes  on  with  his  work,  and  when  they 
receive  a  certain  nnmber  of  demerit  marha — reach  a  certain  mazimnm— or  when 
the  record  is  such  as  to  justify  dismissal,  dismissal  follows. 

Q.  Will  yon  briefly  outline  the  old  plan  of  8aspension?-'A.  The  old  plan  of 
Buspenaion  was,  when  a  man  was  guiltv  of  a  minor  offense  or  oversight,  they  sim- 
ply st»pended  him  from  duty;  he  lost  his  pay  for  10,  90,  80,  40,  50,  or  00  days. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  pnnished  who  was  not 
guflty?— A.  Oh,  yes;  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  regard  the  change  from  that  system  to  the  present  system  aa  being 
an  advantage  to  members  of  your  brotherhood? — A.  I  regard  it  ao;  yes.  It  Is  so 
generally  accepted  by  onr  brotherhood, 

Q.  (ByHr.  Kennedy.)  What  can  yon  say  aa  to  betterment  that  has  resulted 
frcnrn  yonr  organization;  something  of  the  condition  of  condnctors  before  yon  bad 
an  organization  and  since? — A.  Sinceonr  organization  really  assnined  the  position 
of  a  labor  organieation,  and  took  up  questions  of  relations  of  members  with  their 
emplo^eT«,wtiichcommencedinl8W,  the  wages  of  condnctors  on  practically  all  of 
the  railroad  mile^e  west  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  sonth  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  have  been  increased  from  S  to  26  per  cent; 
their  hours  of  labor  have  been  lessened,  conditions  of  employment  have  oeen  im- 
proved, theyarepaidforexcesshonrsoroTertime.aa  we  term  it,  which  they  were 

■"  "  vmoreatable;  andin  theState  of  Pennsyl- 

a  a  great  deal  done  in  that  same  direction, 
but  not  ao  mnch — not  qnite  so  general.  The  New  England  States  have  more  stable 
conditions  thanthewestemrc^ds,  and  arrangements  naveb:ienBnch  as  to  make  It 
very  pleasant  for  the  employees.    They  make  an  effort  to  get  a  man  home  as 

■"     ■     ' *     n  home,  keep' 

, - .-o  that  they  a. 

rerything  except  their  dinner,  and  the  rates  of  wages  there  are  better  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  work  required  than  in  the  territory  weet  and  sonth 
and  in  Canada. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  promoted  independence  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and 
done  away  with  otweqaionsness  of  the  employees  toward  the  employer? — A. 
We  think  so.  In  saying  that,  1  do  not  want  to  say  the  organization  hM  had  infla- 
ence  in  making  them  ineubordtnate;  at  the  same  time  they  have  never  lost  sight  of 

6.  Have  discharges  for  alleged  causes  been  lees  frequent  on  railroads  than  prior 
to  the  time  yoor  organization  became  inflnential?— A.  Yes;  a  marked  difference. 

higne    .  - -„ --   

effect.  I  think  the  men  have  reached  a  higher  limit  of  excellence  in  the  perfor 
ance  of  their  duties  all  around,  and  I  think  that  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  otBcials  of  the  organization's  purposes  to  afford  the  men  every  protection 
that  can  be  afforded  them,  ia  calculated  to  make  them  mochmore  careful  in  mak- 
ing decisions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kesnedt.)  What  do  yon  know  to  be  the  sentiment  of  organized 
labor  engaged  in  transportation  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — A.  Ordiniarily,  I 
might  say,  with  practical  unanimity  the  members  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
are  in  favor  of  very  cloee  restriction  of  immigration.  We  believe  that  this  is  nec- 
essary to  the  best  int«rests  of  the  workingmen  of  this  conntry.  We  do  not  feel 
directly  the  effects  of  immigration— that  is,  the  class  of  men  commonly  called  im- 
migranta  do  not  come  over  here  to  get  employment  in  train  and  engine  service  on 
the  railroads— bnt  we  recognize  the  different  branches  or  classes  of  working  people 
in  the  United  States,  as  arranged  in  a  sort  of  a  ctrcnit,  through  which  any  evil 
effects  are  bound  to  be  felt  all  ue  way  down;  as,  for  instuiGe  (of  course  I  do  not 
655A ^ 
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speak  antboritstlTely.  from  the  standpoint  of  &  coal  miner,  bnt  I  ram^y  make 
tnis  general  statement) ,  a  few  Tears  ago  tlie  coal  minere  of  toe  Stat«of  T^nnsyl- 
TBsia  were  a  great  deEJ  higher  caliber  of  manhood  than  at  the  present  day.  Now 
yon  may  take  the  coal  miners  or  any  other  class  of  employees  wno  are  able  to  earn 
reaaonaole  wages  and  maintain  their  families,  and  who  try  to  Uve  something  like 
Americans  on^t  to  live,  if  yon  bring  in  foreigners  who  live  and  worli  cheaper,  at 
wages  that  these  men  can  not  work  at  and  live,  yon  crowd  them  out.  The  only 
tMng  this  man  can  do  is  to  seek  employment  in  the  next  (what,  j^on  m^  say) 
higher  paid  place.  We  can  not  see  bow  the  best  paid  classes  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  can  help  but  feel  an  interest  in  and  be  affected  by  conditions  that  snrroand 
and  control  the  very  poorest  paid  classes. 

Q.  Has  yonr  organization  ever  taken  official  action  on  that  qnestion? — A.  No; 
excepting  to  pronounce  in  a  general  way  in  favor  of  restriction  of  immigration. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  nature  of  an  immigration  law 
tiiat  would  be  effective,  in  the  interest  of  oar  people? — A.  I  have  my  own  idea. 
The  ot^nization  has  never  pronounced  in  favor  of  any  particular  Hue. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  abont  it? — A.  1  had  to  stay  in  this  country  21  years 
e  I  could  vote.  I  do  not  know  why  anyone  else  coming  here  should  not  do 
tne  same.  I  believe  it  is  ^1  right  to  admit,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  immigrants 
who  make  ^ood  citizens,  who  cast  their  lotwith  this  country,  who  attempt  tostay 
here  and  raise  their  children  here.  I  do  not  believe  iu  admitting  any  who  come 
here  simply  because  conditions  are  better  than  in  the  old  country,  who  live  like 
so  many  awine  and  send  all  their  money  ont  of  the  coantry,  as  a  great  many  do. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  if  this  commiBsion  were  to  recommend  to  Congress  legisla- 
tion Uiat  would  restrict  immigration,  that  organized  labor  throughout  the  country 
would  support  such  recommendations? — A.  In  my  judgment  it  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHrORo.)  What  qualifications  should  be  fixed;  what  standard 
t=  «,^^o»— .■)_^_  J  ,jg  „Qt  ^Q-^  that  I  could  define  in  exact  terms  my  idea  of  the 


a. 


standard  tnat  is  neceasarv;  but  I  can  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
Chinese  ezclnsion  act,  anil  while  we  have  a  Chinese  exclusion  act  we  are  admit- 
ting a  whole  lot  more  just  as  bad  as  Chinese.  1  would  put  them  in  a  bunch  and 
put  them  under  the  same  act. 

1^.  (By  Mr.  Kenhedv.)  Thecommission  willat  sometimein  thefutnre,Ithink, 
consider  some  proposed  bilis  In  the  interest  of  the  railroad  organizations,  and  I 
will  read  to  yon  the  title  of  them;  they  were  submitted  to  the  comniission  oy  Mr. 
Moseley,  the  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  first  is  a 
proposed  bill  to  require  railroads  to  make  detailed  reports  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission of  every  accident.  Does  your  order  favor  snch  a  bill  as  that;  and  wiiat 
have  you  to  say  as  to  what  should  be  embraced  in  such  a  bill?— A.  I  believe  that 
the  public  shonld  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  railroad 
employee.  We  have  no  Government  railroads  in  this  conntry,  and  I  can  not  say 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  or  control  of  our  railroads  to  the 
extent  of  controlling  the  operation  of  them,  bnt  1  believe  employees  are  in  a  sense 
public  servants.  They  serve  the  nnblio  and  the  pnhlic  should  have  the  widest 
possible  information  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  work.  I  believe  that 
the  question  of  the  injuries  received  by  the  railroad  employees  is  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral public  interest.  If  we  had  not  been  able  to  show  by  absolutely  reliable  sta- 
tistics the  nnmber  of  men  who  were  killed  and  injured  anuoally  iu  the  raUroad 
service  in  the  United  States,  we  never  would  have  secured  the  passage  of  the  law 
providing  for  the  use  of  automatic  couplers  and  brakes.  Now  m  view  of  the  con- 
ditions Coat  we  have  before  referred  to,  and  the  effect  that  the  minor  injury 
received  a  few  years  ago  sometimes  has  on  a  man  to-day,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
wonld  not  be  consistent  and  of  very  great  value  to  have  all  these  injuries  reported 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  reliable 
statistics  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Howmuchof  a  report  do  they  make  in  r^ard  to  accidents?— A.  They  simply 
report  the  nnmber  injured. 

Q.  Do  they  give  the  cause?— A.  They  give  no  details,  except  that  in  some 
cases  the  number  injured  coupling  cars  are  kept  by  themselves;  that  is,  they  are 
^hered  in  an  independent  group.  They  say,  "Injured  by  falling  fi-om  moving 
train,"  bnt  there  is  nothing  said  as  to  what  caused  the  man  to  fall  from  the  train 
or  what  other  thing  there  was  that  caused  him  to  be  "  injured  while  making  a 
coupling." 

Q.  (ByMr.C.  J.  Habsib.)  What  is  the  condition  of  safety  appliances  now?— A. 
As  near  as  we  can  observe  (I  get  it  from  reports  recently  promulgated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission)  they  are  shaping  themselves  very  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Are  there  any  suggestions  yon  wonld  muie  from  your  experience? — A. 
Nothing  from  a  nationiU  standpoint.  I  think  that  the  act  we  now  have,  nnder 
the  extension  that  was  granted  oy  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisfiifm,  and  our 
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nnderstanding  that  they  will  reqnire  Btrict  compliance  with  those  provieione, 
would  do  alluiat  is  neceasary. 

Q.  Anything  to  complain  of  jnst  now? — A.  No.  It  will  be  necessary  for  some 
States  to  require  the  equipment  of  cars  used  only  in  State  traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENDSDy.)  The  next  is  a  propoeea  bill  to  cover  such  a  case  as  that 
known  as  the  Baugh  case,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  bring  abont 
harmony  in  State  and  Federal  decisions. — A.  The  case  referred  to  is  one  in  which 


n  injured  employee  brooght  salt  against  a  railroad  company  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
-"he  case  was  removed  to  the  Federal  courts  and  the  decision  rendered  by  the 
Federal  courts  was  atanost  diametricallv  orooaed  to  the  decision  that  wonld  be 


expected  nnder  the  State  law  or  decision  ttiat  would  have  been  handed  down 
by  the  State  coort,  and  the  idea  is  that  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
State  should  conform  to  State  laws. 

Q.  Your  organization  is  in  favor  of  such  a  bill  as  that? — A.  Yes;  we  think  that 
is  only  reasonable  and  fair. 

Q.  Another  is  a  proposed  employers'  liabiUW  bill. — A.  I  think  I  have  outlined 
onr  position  on  that  in  r^ard  to  ininor  disataiUties  and  the  age  limit  fixed  by  the 
railroad  compantee.  I  believe  fnll  liability  should  attach  to  the  railroad  company 
for  injnriefl  received  while  in  their  employ  which  are  in  any  sense  attribatable 
to  or  the  result  of  improper  equipment,  improper  condition  of  roadbed  or  track, 
negligence,  incompetency,  or  act  of  fellow  employee;  and  I  want  to  supplement 
in  that  regard  what  is  said  in  our  written  answer,  that  a  man  baa  no  choice  as  to 
whom  he  works  with.  If  we  take  any  gives  railroad,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
for  instance,  right  oat  of  Baltimore  the  trainmaster  employs  the  trainmen.  I,  as 
a  conductor,  am  going  on  that  train;  the  trainmaster  says  who  is  to  go  with  me 
as  a  braheman;  I  have  no  choice  whatever  nntil  I  have  tried  that  man  and  find 
him  incompetent  and  inefficient;  then  lean  object  to  keeping  him  any  longer.  A 
conductor  hag  nothing  to  say  about  what  ensmeer  or  fireman  shall  go  out  with 
him.  The  company  nas  alwolnte  control  of  these  things,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
employee  has  no  choice  whom  he  will  work  with,  that  company  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  its  agenle  in  asaigning  the  men  and  the  employment  or  the 

S.  Another:  Propoeod  bill  to  provide  for  blocking  frogs  in  the  District  of 
imbia,  Territonee,  and  on  Qovemment  reaervationB.  Are  you  familiar  with 
that  bill?— A.  Yes;  and  I  will  be  frank  enough  to  admit  that  the  matter  of  block-' 
in^  frogs  is  not  of  as  much  importance  as  some  think  it  to  be,  and  especially  at 
this  time  when  the  general  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  cars  that  are  equipped  with 
automatic  couplers  obviates  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  cars  so  much  to 
couple  and  uncouple.  Where  men  get  caught  in  the  gnard  rail  or  frog,  in  9  casee 
out  of  10  it  is  where  they  get  in  between  cars  to  uncouple  or  to  couple.  The  pin 
occasionally  gets  stuck  in  the  link,  and  in  trying  to  loosen  it  while  the  cars  are 
moving  a  man  walks  along  with  the  cars  and  unfortunately  walks  into  the  frog, 
falls  down,  and  the  cars  go  over  him;  and  there  have  been  a  great  many  accidents 
of  that  kind.  Now  instead  of  Roing  in  there  to  poll  that  pin,  with  the  cars 
equipped  with  modern  couplings  ne  stays  at  the  outer  edge  ana  pulls  it  from  the 
comer  of  the  car.  With  the  automatic  coupler  there  is  very  little  occasion  to  step 
in  between  the  cars.    If  he  does  not  have  to  step  in  between  the  rails  he  can  n»>t 

K  stuck  in  the  frog.    The  only  danger  after  these  things  are  completed  will  be 
t  the  men  in  running  across  the  yard  might  possibly  get  stuck  in  them,  but  I 
think  the  chances  are  very  remote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  there  been  any  strikes  of  yonr  organisation  In 
late  years?— A.  Not  since  1893, 1  think  it  was. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  settle  by  conciliation  with  the  managers,  as  a  general  thing, 
your  difficulties?— A.  Yes. 

S.  (By  Mr.  KsHNEDY.)  Have  yon  anything  further  that  yon  think  important  to 
about? — A.  Onlyone  thought  thatoocurstomymind;  that  extension  of  time, 
wanted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  within  which  the  railroads 
should  comply  with  the  safety-appliauce  act.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  officers 
of  these  organizations  agreed  to  that  at  the  behest  of  the  railroad  companies,  and 
that  charge  came  from  those  who  have  no  influence  or  any  interest  in  railroad 
matters,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  made  by  any  person  who  was  present  at 
the  meeting  or  who  would  read  the  proceedings  of  the  committee.  Tbe^e  organ- 
isations seek  in  all  things  to  be  fair.  We  realized  that  some  of  the  railroad  com- 
EBuies  had  been  absolutely  unable  to  comply  with  the  law  within  that  time  and 
eep  out  of  the  hands  of  receivers.  A  good  many  got  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
without  complying  with  it.  We  opposed  any  ezteuaion  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  nnlhfying  the  spirit  of  the  ^w,  and  the  fact  that  the  request  of  the  rail- 
road companies  for  an  extension  of  time  for  6  years  was  cat  down,  tbrongh  our 
opposition,  to  2  yean,  1  think,  speaks  l<a  itself.  ,  .  . 
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.  Yes;  it  wita  accepted 
existing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Speatdng  of  railroads  going  into  ths  btuida  of  receiv- 
era,  have  you  covered  that  aubject  as  fully  aa  you  care  to  in  this  paper?— A.  Yon 
mean  as  to  conditions  that  pat  them  in  the  hands  of  receivers? 

Q.  Any  phase  of  it.— A.  Some  of  the  most  troublesotne  qaeatious  and  cases  we 
have  ever  met  have  been  in  connection  with  receiverships,  and  we  confidently 
believe  that  in  some  inBtancee  reduction  in  pay  of  the  men  tiave  been  undertaken 
immediately  after  a  road  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  which  wonld  not  have 
been  undertaken  under  any  circumstances  if  they  had  not  expected  the  support 
of  the  Federal  court.  That  was  more  notably  true  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
ttian  any  other,  excepting  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  the  Northern  Pacific  they 
expected  and  got  the  snpport  of  the  Federal  court.  In  the  Union  Pacific  they 
espect«d  and  got  it  so  far  as  the  district  conrt  was  concerned',  bnt  the  circuit 
court  set  it  aside. 

Q.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  as  to  incon)oration  of  trade  unions? — A.  I  think, 
pernaps,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  idea  will  be  generally  accepted.  At  the 
Bametime,itlookBtomeasiftlie1oKicalconclnBion  is  the  incorporation  of  the  trade 
nnions  and  labor  organizations  under  conditions  which  place  them  on  a  fair  basis, 
as  compared  with  incorporations  that  are  for  pecnniary  profit,  or  the  incori>ora- 
tions  by  which  the  men  are  employed.    I  see  no  serions  objectiDn  to  it. 

tj.  Can  you  give  ns  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  or  railway  employees  of 
all  classes  that  are  out  of  employment  at  present  time?— A.  No;  I  ahonld  not  care 
to  make  a  gaesa  at  that,  because  it  would  be  <>  guess  pure  and  simple. 

(j.  Can  tuat  information  be  had  by  consulting  the  reports  of  the  railroad  com- 
missioners of  the  different  States?- A.  1  do  nut  think  bo. 

Q.  Can  that  information  be  bad  from  any  source? — A.  They  report  the  number 
of  men  employed  at  various  times  both  in  the  State  and  interstate  comi 
reports,  but  I  have  never  seen  anyUdng  in  the  reports  of  the  number  of  c 
ployed. 

Statb  of  Iowa,  County  of  Linn. 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  f  oregoine 

Xrt  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
r  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

E.  E.  Clabk. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  October,  1809. 

ORANaE  Sackett, 
Notary  Pubtic,  tn  and  for  Linn  County,  Iowa. 
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TSSmXSSY  OP  UL  p.  M.  AKTHUS, 

Grand  efiUf  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineere. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Hr.  P.  M. 
Arthur,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  grand  chief  engineer  of  the  Etrotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  testified. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  }  How  long  have  you  occnpied  the  position  of  grand  chief 
of  your  organization?— A.  Twenty-five  years  last  February.  Prior  to  tiiat  I  was 
their  auditor.  I  have  been  identified  with  tbe  organisation  from  its  inception. 
It  was  oi^anized  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  April,  1883.  The  object  of  the  organi- 
zation was  to  promote  tbe  welfare  and  interests  of  locomotive  engineers,  elevat« 
their  standing  and  character  in  society  as  men,  provide  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  their  members,  and  protect  their  labor.  None  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  tbe  conditions  of  railroad  men  prior  to  that  time  can  form  any  just 
estimate  of  the  work  of  the  organization.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the 
pnblic  at  large  that  railroad  men  in  the  early  days,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole, 
were  given  to  habits  of  dissipation  and  vice.  latoxication  was  quite  general; 
habits  were  bod,  whicn  finally  led  up  to  the  formation  of  this  brotherhood  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  men.  That  was  the  primary  object. 
It  is  the  great  missioD  of  the  brotherhood.  At  that  time  the  question  ot  wages 
was  not  raised  at  all.  After  awhile  that  question  came  up.  An  effort  had  been 
made  sense  10  years  before  tbe  brotherhood  was  established,  on  a  road  where  I 
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freight  brakemen  S25,  freight  conductors  ^,  passeoger  condactors  360.  Those 
were  tbe  almost  nniform  rafee  of  pay  for  that  class  of  service  np  to  the  (orma- 
tioii  of  the  brotherhood.  After  that  we  appointed  committees  on  the  roads  where 
crar  brotherhood  was  establiBhed,  They  were  known  as  general  boards  of  adjust- 
ment, whose  duties  were,  if  any  difference  came  up  between  the  company  and 
the  men,  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  facts.  If  they  found  upon  investiga- 
tion that  the  grievancee  were  jnst,  tbev  waited  upon  the  officers  of  the  road.  If 
they  went  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the  general  manager  of  the  road,  and  they 
were  not  satisfied  and  wanted  the  protection  of  the  oi^anization,  they  were 
reqnired  to  send  for  the  chief  esecutlve.  It  was  his  duty  on  receipt  of  the  com- 
mnnication  from  the  committee  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  road  and  seek  a  con- 
ference with  the  general  miinager,  and  president  if  necessary,  and  use  all  honor- 
able means  to  effect  a  peaceable  and  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  that 
he  fonnd  existing  between  the  men  and  the  company.  In  nearly  every  case,  with 
few  exceptions  dnring  my  administration  of  2fi  years,  we  succeeded  in  effecting 
an  amicaole  adjustment,  establishing  wliat  we  call  written  agreements  between 
the  company  and  the  men;  so  that  to-day  we  haTewritten  agreements  embodying 
the  rate  of  pay,  the  rules  for  the  government  and  protection  of  the  men,  with  W 
per  cent  of  the  roads  in  the  country.  We  have  succeeded,  through  the  efforts  of 
onr  organization,  in  increasing  the  wages  of  locomotive  engineers  from  $60  per 
month  to  34  cents  in  passenger  service,  and  4  cents  in  freight,  per  mile  ran.  The 
firemen,  tlirough  their  organization,  increased  their  wages  In  proportion. 

Q.  Please  state  what  constitntes  a  mn,  so  that  we  may  hare  a  basis  for 
comparison. ~-A.  A  hnndrtid  miles  or  lees  constitntes  a  day  s  work,  S^  cents  in 
passenger  service  and  4  cents  in  freight,  through,  I  might  say,  the  Middle  and 
Western  Stat«s.  In  the  Southern  States  the  rate  is  8  and  4  for  the  same  class 
of  service.  There  has  always  been  a  difference  between  the  South  and  the  North 
in  that  respect.  One  hundred  miles  or  less  constitntes  a  day'a  work;  10  bonrs  or 
leas  constitntes  a  day's  work.  In  186T  we  established  an  insurance  department. 
It  is  conducted  on  the  aasessment  plan;  it  was  patterned  after  the  metropolitan 

Klice  force  of  the  city  of  New  Yorlc  at  that  time.  Through  that  department  we 
ve  paid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  nearly  $8,000,000.  We  iesne  four  policies; 
we  may  take  one  of  the  four,  $750,  $1,500,  $3,000,  and  $4,600  is  the  limit.  A  large 
numbCTof  our  subdivisions  also  havewhat  they  call  weekly  beneficial  assessments 
which  pay  $10  and  $13  a  week  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury.  It  isararethingnow 
to  find  a  locomotive  engineer,  a  member  of  onr  brotherhood,  who  indulges  in  any- 
thing intoxicating.  Tne  laws  of  the  organization  prohibiting  it  are  very  strict. 
In  oraer  to  become  a  member  of  our  brotherhood  a  man  must  be  a  man  of  good 
moral  character,  temperate  habits,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  have  had  1  vear's 
experience  as  a  locomotive  engineer.  He  fills  oot  an  application,  which  is  referred 
to  an  investigating  committee  which  investigat«s  into  tne  character  and  standing 
of  the  applicant,  and  upon  theirrecommendation  he  is  admitted.  I  havenodonbt 
it  will  surprise  the  commission,  bnt,  as  I  have  often  said  it  from  the  public  plat- 
form, I  do  so  to  convince  the  people  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  carry  ont  the  ' 
objects  for  which  the  brotherhood  was  formed — in  I  year  we  expeUed  from  our 
organization  for  intoxication  ITS  members.  That  was  about  the  fifth  year  of  the 
existence  of  our  organization.  Our  laws  are  very  rigid  in  that  respect.  It 
becomes  the  dnty  of  the  division,  when  they  expel  a  member  for  intoxication,  to 
notify  the  company,  so  if  they  retain  him  in  their  service  they  do  it  on  their  own 
reai>onBibility;  but  I  have  known  the  company  to  do  it  after  they  were  notified. 
Some  have  in  many  instances  cooperated  with  ns  in  ridding  the  service  of  that 
class  of  men.  Others  have  not  pud  any  attention  to  it.  we  did  not  receive  for 
many  years  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  railroad  companies  that  we 
were  entitled  to  in  that  direction,  bnt  of  late  years  we  have.  I  think  that  we  have 
convinced  them  by  our  work  that  we  are  sincere  and  honest  in  our  efforts  to  give 
to  the  railway  companies  a  more  reliable,  trustworthy  class  of  men.  We  have 
done  that,  we  have  always  claimed  that  we  were  in  a  position  to  judge  better 
than  any  officer  of  the  company,  and  to  detect  the  men  m  wrongdoing,  becaose 
we  ore  mingling  together  day  and  night,  while  the  officers  are  at  nome  or  asleep. 
In  that  way  we  have  been  very  snccessfnl  in  ridding  the  service  of  that  claM  of 
men.  We  nave  always  aimed,  asanorgamzation,  to  do  what  was  right  and  just 
between  the  companies  and  the  men.  Oar  policy  in  dealing  with  these  questions 
has  been  to  bring  the  parties  ti^^ther,  and  sit  down  and  talk  the  matter  over  and 
reason  together,  and  wherever  the  circumstances  would  warrant  concessions 
being  made  upon  either  side  we  have  always  been  willing  to  make  them.  We 
believe  iu  that  line  of  policy  being  poreued  m  the  odjiutment  of  grievances  tmd 
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differences,  as  they  will  apritw  up  between  Ibe  employer  and  employee.  Men 
employed  in  railway  service  differ  very  mucli  from  men  engaged  m  other  pwr- 
BtaXs,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  Btibiect  to  bo  many  different  masters.  Yoa 
may  commence  with  the  ronndhonse  foreman,  if  yon  please;  then  comes  yonr 
yard  master,  yoar  train  dispatcher,  yonr  master  mechanic,  the  division  superin- 
tendent, general  manager,  etc.;  he  is  sabject  to  them  all.  It  has  occurred  very 
frequently  where  men  occupying  positions  like  roundhouse  foremen  in  a  little 
heat  have  dismissed  or  suspended  men  from  the  service  withoat  jnst  cause.  That 
is  what  really  caused  the  brotherhood  to  establish  these  general  committees. 
We  believe  in  protecting  the  men  in  everything  that  is  right  and  jnat.  We  have 
never  dictated  to  a  railroad  whom  they  shall  or  shall  not  employ.  We  have  asked 
the  railroad  companies  to  give  the  oldest  men  in  the  service,  if  competent'and 
worthy,  a  preference  of  engines  and  runs.  We  have  succeeded  in  many  places  in 
having  that  embodied  in  oar  written  agreements,  but  we  have  never  resorted  to 
coercive  measures  to  bring  it  about.  We  have  never  attempted  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  railroad  company  employing  men,  whether  they  belonged  to 
our  organization  or  not. 
9.  D    ■■ 

of  course  we  include  the  entire  continent — 90  per  cent  of  &em  are  promoted  from 
firemen,  and  it  is  optional  with  a  man  whether  he  becomes  a  member  of  onr 
organization  or  not.  We  offer  no  incentive;  we  place  no  obstacles  in  his  way.  If 
"ir  record  as  an  organization  is  not  snfBcient  to  convince  him  that  it  is  to  his 

itereat  to  be  a  member  thereof  he  remains  out. 

Q.  (By  Ur.  Kennbdy.)  What  is  the  total  number,  approximately,  of  engineers 
_n  the  country,  and  how  many  are  in  your  organization?^A.  I  think  I  would  be 
safe  in  saying  that  we  have  90  per  cent  of  the  locomotive  engineers  of  the  country 
in  onr  organiTation.  I  shoald  say  perhaps  there  are  between  35,000  and  S6,Q00  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Was  there  an  o^anization   of  locomotive  engineers 
er  the  so-called  Knii^hta  of  Labor? — A.  No. 

S.  Yours,  then,  is  the  only  organization  of  the  locomotive  engineers  in  Amer- 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  Are  the  Mexican  engineers  in  yonr  oi^nization?— A. 
There  is  only  one  native  locomotive  engineer  who  is  not  a  member  of  our  brother- 
hood. In  our  coustitntion  we  have  the  color  line.  A  man  can  not  belong  to  the 
brotherhood  unless  he  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Fabquhak.)  In  case  of  a  man  being  dropped  from  yonr  ot^niza- 
tion  for  intemperance  and  for  satisfactory  reasons  to  your  organization,  is  he,  by 
that  one  derehction  of  dnty,  shut  out  from  yonr  organization  and  from  employ- 
ment on  another  road? — A.  He  ie  expelled  from  the  organization,  but  we  do  not 
as  an  organization  Interfere  with  bis  getting  employment  elsewhere,  if  anyone 
wants  to  employ  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  is  your  reason  for  excluding  colored  men  from  the 
brotherhood,  and  are  colored  engineers  employed  on  the  railroads  in  the  South? — 
A.  None  that  I  know  of.  The  only  reason  that  I  can  assign  is  this,  that  in  1873  a 
delegat«  from  San  Francisco  brought  the  gaestion  before  the  convention,  as  they 
had  a  colored  man  running  between  Truckee  and  Wadsworth,  on  some  division 
of  the  Sonthern  Pacific  road.  The  queetion  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  raised, 
and  he  brought  it  up  before  the  convention,  which  resulted  in  a  resolution  being 
passed  at  that  convention  prohibiting  colored  men  from  joining  the  organization. 


Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston,)  Why?— A.  I  cau  not  assign  any  reason  for 
it,  simply  the  jndgment  of  the  delegates, 
(j.  What  was  the  reason  given  by  the  delegates  at  the  time  of  passing  that  reso- 


lution?— A.  None,  whatever,  that  I  know  of.  A  delegate  is  not  required  ii 
vention  to  give  hia  reason;  he  exercises  his  prerogative  and  uses  the  ballot.  A 
great  many  th^igs  were  said,  but  no  particular  reason  assigned.  We  did  not 
want  them. 

Q.  Canyonnot  Bssi^thereason  whyyoudonotwantthemnow?— A.  Yes;  the 
reason  that  I  woald  give  ie,  we  do  not  wont  them.  They  will  not  have  them  in 
the  Southern  States.  Our  organizatiMi  is  well  represented  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  certainly  it  would  not  be  right  for  me,  as  executive  ofBcer,  to  go  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  membership  in  the  South. 
Q.  Would  they  receive  them  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York? — A.  No, 
Q.  Then  vrill  yon  not  say  it  covers  the  whole  territory?— A.  We  do  not  recog- 
~'"   am"  iMTticuIar  territo^ 

(ByMr.  Kkhbkdy.)  Wot 
try?— A.  The  railroad  engineers  would  not. 


'.Otitic 
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Q,  Hsve  the  companieH  colored  esgineerB  in  PennBjrlvania?— A.  They  have  not 
any. 

Q.  Do  corporations  and  people  whose  employees  have  places  where  life  and 
property  are  at  stake  every  moment  exclude  iKnorant,  careless,  and  indifferent 
people,  whether  they  are  blaclc  or  white,  and  seek  to  get  intelligent,  tmstwortby, 
an<f  competent  agents?— A.  Tea;  andweseek,  asanorganiaatlon,tofnmtshUiem 
with  that  class. 

S.  Yon  say  yon  have  those  written  agreements  with  abont  90  per  cent  of  the 
roads  of  the  conntry.  Have  the  men  in  yonr  organieation  ever  violated  Uiose 
agreements?— A.  Yea,  some  of  them  have. 

<j.  Have  the  railroads  ever  violated  them? — A.  Not  before  the  men  did.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  a  good  many  of  onr  men  became  involved  in  that  trouble  of 
1894,  and  by  doing  so  they  violated  the  agreement  they  bad  with  the  company  and 
violated  the  laws  of  the  organization,  for  which  they  were  pimiBhed. 

Q.  Is  there  any  age  limit  fixed  by  the  railroad  companies  Myond  which  they  will 
not  employ  men  as  engineers? — A.  1  conld  not  give  yon  anything  ofScially.  I  conld 
only  eive  yon  that  from  hearsav,  from  complaints  made  to  me  by  some  of  my  men,  in 
which  they  saythat  some  of  tne  companies  ref nse  to  employ  a  man  if  he  is  over  4S 
years  of  age.  There  has  been,  in  the  last  few  years,  introduced  ona  nomberof  toads 
what  they  call  a  personal  examination  with  regard  to  vision  and  hearing,  and  qnite 
a  nnmber  of  old  experienced  men  have  been  taken  off  the  road  for  defective  vfaion 
and  defective  hearing.  And,  according  to  the  statements  made  to  me,  I  have 
said,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  it  here,  that  the  examinations  that  onr  men  have  been 
rec^nired  to  nndergo,  if  the  statements  made  to  me  are  tme,  were  nnfair  and 
unjust;  and  we  have  succeeded  in  havingthem  somewhat  modified.  We  admit 
that  a  man  reqaires  good  vision  and  good  hewii^^i  but  when  yon  take  a  man  into 
a  dark  room  and  require  him  to  name  the  differont  oolored  worsteds  and  detect 
the  tick  of  a  watch  bo  many  feet  away  and  so  on,  I  consider  that  nnnecessary, 
uncalled  for,  and  nnfair.  If  a  man  has  good  eyesight  and  can  distinguish  the 
different-colored  signals  used  by  a  railroad  day  ana  night,  and  has  mn  a  loco- 
motive 35  or  40  years,  I  never  conld  nnderstana  why  he  Bhonld  nndergo  such  an 
examination  to  make  him  qualified  to  run. 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Far(jdhar.)  Wonld  a  man  who  bas  been  in  continnoua  service 
with  a  road  for  S-'i  or  SU  years  be  allowed  to  pass  the  4S-year  limit  as  long  as  he 
remained  an  efficient  engineer,  or  would  he  be  retired  at  45  years? — A.  I  have 
never  known  of  any  ench  cases  yet.  We  had  1  man  running  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road  here  who  ran  up  until  he  -was  80  years  of  age;  and  he  ran  the  fast  line 
between  Washington  ana  Baltimore,  and  was  then  retired  on  a  pension.  We 
have  men  still  mnning  locomotives,  who  are  aU  the  way  from  45  and  50  to  60  years 
of  age.  I  ran  a  locomotive  myself  for  SO  years,  and  I  have  been  off  for  85.  A 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  man  and  the  care  he  has  taken  of  himself. 

(J.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  Will  you  tell  the  commission  your  experienoe  with 
injunctions  and  the  manner  of  their  service  upon  yon? — A.  Yes;  my  experience 
has  not  been  veiy  pleasant  with  some  of  the  injunctions  that  have  been  iasned 
and  the  decisions  rendered  by  some  of  onr  judges.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  road.  There  neverwas  a  more  unjnst  act  perpetrated  on 
men  than  there  was  on  that  occasion.  Each  one  of  us  in  the  office  was  served  in 
Cleveland.  Men  who  never  go  out  of  the  office,  whose  duties  never  take  them 
out  of  the  office  to  do  any  business  with  the  companies,  were  served  with  injunc- 
tions granted  by  Jnd^e  Jenkins,  of  Milwaukee,  which  prohibited  me  and  every 
other  man  from  talking,  conferring,  counseling,  or  advising  with  onr  men.  I 
think  that  was  very  unfair  and  unjust.  In  the  first  place,  the  road  was  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  The  receivers,  without  consulting  with  the  men,  got  up  a 
new  schedule  of  wages,  which  was  a  reduction  from  what  the  men  were  receiv- 
ing. There  may  have  oeen  some  talk  among  the  men;  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
diesatiBf action;  hut  they  could  have  no  strike  on  that  road  or  any  other  road  with- 
out first  calling  upon  the  executive  ofiloers  of  the  organization  and  having  a  meet- 
ing with  the  management.  So  that  this  talk  and  the  reason  assigned  for  getling 
oat  these  injunctions  was  all  uncalled  for;  there  was  nothing  to  it.  Finally  we 
met  the  receivers  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  them  and  arrived  at  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  for  the  time  being,  bat  the  injnnctionwasthere  all  the  same;  and 
I  remember  Judge  Jenkins, in  his  ruling,  made  use  of  this  expression,  "  The  men 
have  a  right  to  qnlt  work  individually  or  collectively  if  they  want  to,  but  they 
have  no  right  to  quit  work  if  it  cripples  the  business  of  the  road.  Whoever 
beard  of  a  body  of  men  quitting  that  it  did  not  affect  or  cripple  the  busineas, 
whatever  they  were  engaged  in?  Then  Judge  Taft,  or,  rather,  Jndee  Ricks, 
issned  an  injanction  in  the  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan 
road,  which  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  prohibiting  advising  and  coonaeunf; 
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with  the  men,  vhich  I  think  was  very  nnjuBt.    I  think  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing done  to  strip  some  of  these  jnclges  of  a  little  of  their  aathority  when  it  is 

exercised  in  tbe  nrong  direction. 

Q.  Has  such  use  of  the  injunction  had  a  tendency  to  lower  respect  for  the  conrts 
smonKyonr  memberaliip! — A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Was  it  on  the  application  of  the  railroad  managei-s 
that  tnose  injunctions  were  issued?— A.  It  was  on  the  application  of  tho  receivers 
in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  there  were  no  mana^rs;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  others  it  was  on  the  request  of  tbe  officials  of  the  road. 

Q.  Were  those  injunctions  called  out  by  public  opinion  at  any  time,  in  your 
recollection? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Or  by  any  newspaper  discussion? — A.  No;  they  were  issoed  at  the  request 
of  the  company.  Tate  tbe  case  of  tbe  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  road.  We  exer- 
cised every  honorable  effort  with  Mr.  Ashley;  we  even  offered  to  work  for  him 
for  a  less  rate  of  pay  than  any  other  road  was  paying.  He  positivel/  refused. 
Consequently  the  men  decided  to  quit,  and  we  sustained  thsm  in  quitting  and 
gave  tnem  the  protection  of  our  brotherhood.  We  did  what  we  thought  we  had 
a  right  to  do,  but  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  we  learn  tnat  we  did 
not  nave  the  right.  We  had  in  our  organization  a  rule  that  prohibited  our  men 
frran  handling  cara  of  a  company  where  there  was  a  strike— a  legal  strike— in 
force.  Couseqnentlv ,  whei.  we  decided  to  qnit  on  that  road  we  notified  tbe  chair- 
men of  the  committees  of  the  adjoining  roads  that  there  was  a  legal  strike  in 
force  upon  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  load,  and  to  notify  the 
aeneral  managers  of  that  fact,  which  they  did.  Of  course,  our  men,  onderstand- 
ing  tbe  laws  of  tbe  brotherhood,  refused  to  handle  Ann  Arbor  cars.  Then  the 
injunction  was  issued  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  onr  men  were  arrested.  We 
appealed  it  to  the  cironit  court  and  the  circuit  court  sustained  the  lower  court,  and 
we  brought  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  and  they  sustained  it.  Con- 
sequently we  have  eliminated  the  rule. 

Q.  Was  the  basis  of  tbe  decision  there  on  the  interBtate-commerce  claase? — A. 
Yes;  and  the  antitrust  law,  1  think. 

Q.  Was  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Ashley,  when  he  asked  for  a  redaction  of 
wages  on  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  road  there,  that  the  finances  of  tbe  road 
compelled  hiin  to  do  that?— A.  Ho;  I  am  sorry  to  say  young  Mr.  Ashley  did  not 
assign  any  reason.  One  year  before  we  had  a  dispute  with  his  father,  the 
ez-gOTemor,  which  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  ana  the  arbitrators  made  an 
award  and  young  Mr.  Ashley  never  carried  it  out,  and  that  feeling  of  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  continued  to  exist  which  calminated  in  the  strike.  Mr.  Ash- 
ley did  not  advance  any  argument  eicept  "  1  won't;  I  won't." 

S.  Previous  to  this  injunction  did  you  have  a  written  contract  with  Mr.  Ashley 
the  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  infraction  of  that  contract  was  throngh  Ashley  and  the  company?- 
A.  Yes. 

<j.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  is  it  common,  when  youmake  application  for  the  dis- 
BOlution  of  an  injunction,  to  bring  forward  this  written  instrnment  of  agreement 
and  to  show  that  yon  are  holding  to  the  terms  of  yonr  agreement? — A.  When  the 
papers  were  serv^  npon  me  I  was  sitting  in  the  depot  at  Toledo.  I  read  them 
over  audi  said  to  the  United  States  marshal,  "I  will  obey  the  order  of  thecourt." 
I  immediately  returned  home  and  consulted  my  attorney ,  and  be  told  me  what  to 
do  and  I  did  it.  At  the  bearing  before  Judges  Taft  and  Ricks  all  that  was 
brought  out,  and  it  had  no  weight  upon  the  decision  rendered  by  tbe  conrt. 

Q.  Did  the  court  take  into  consideration  tbe  written  instrument  of  agreement 
between  tbe  men  and  the  road? — A.  No;  Jndge  Taft  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  his 
ruUngtbat  1  was  a  conspirator. 

Q.  Independentof  tbewritingoragreement?- A.  Yee;  independentof  anything 
that  was  produced  in  conrt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pmmps.)  Was  the  written  agreement  produced  in  court?— A.  I 
was  under  oath.  It  was  not  called  for.  The  statement  under  oath  called  for  it 
and  was  given  by  n 

"     3y^.r- 


I  buit^in^  up7 — A.  Not  the  least.    We  have, you  mij^t  say,three  separate 

funds.    Oneu  the  current  fund,  drawn  from  to  pay  the  general  expenses,  salaries, 

Srinting,aadsoon;  another  is  knownasthecharity  fund,  the  widow  and  orphans' 
md,  if  you  please;  _,tbe  other  is  known  as  the  contingent  fund,  to  bo  drawn  from 
in  case  of  emergency,  or,  in  other  words,  in  case  of  a  strike.  Yon  know  we  liave 
had  strikes;  ws  are  not  ashamed  of  them,  and  we  make  proviaion  for  all  those 
tliinga.    Oar  corrent  fond  is  drawn  from  at  each  couTention.    We  have,  in  the 
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first  place.whftt  we  call  a  charii^  blank,  which  is  filled  ont  by  persons  who  need 
assistance  and  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  division.  They  are  brought  to  the 
vonvention;  they  are  mbmitted  to  onr  eiecative  committee,  who  inveetigate  and 
recommend  an  allowance.  The  convention  in  the  first  place  sets  apMt  so  mnch 
to  be  given  awa^  to  charity.  Last  year  they  gave  away  ^,000.  That  is  about 
the  avera^  which  they  give  in  that  direction.  Of  course,  that  reduces  the  inr- 
rent  fund  somewhat.  We  have  had  no  occasion  to  draw  from  the  contingent 
fnnd  for  a  number  of  years,  so  it  is  growing. 

(j.  Wonld  you  care  to  state  the  size  of  it? — A.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of,  per- 
haps, $100,000.  T  could  not  state  the  exact  figures  withont  looking  it  np,  because 
I  am  not  the  financial  officer  and  do  not  pay  as  mnch  attention  to  the  details  in 
that  direction  as  he  does, 

Q.  What  is  the  assessment  nnon  yonr  members  for  these  different  funds? — 
A.  What  is  known  as  the^nnd  dues  is  $Z.AO  a  year,  for  which  they  receive  a  copy 
of  oar  monthly  jonmal.  Then  the  local  dues  paid  to  the  local  divisions  average 
from  84  to  96  a  year.  So  that  you  may  say  that  the  total  dues  for  membership 
would  be  from  98  to  $B  a  year. 

Q.  Are  these  different  fnnds  of  yonr  grand  organiEation  built  np  from  this 
$2.00  or  are  they  partly  buUt  np  from  the  |4  to  $8  paid  into  the  loc^?— A.  No; 
they  are  built  from  the  $3.50  and  the  profits  on  printing.  We  famish  all  the 
printing  of  different  documents  of  the  subdivisions,  on  which  there  is  a  profit, 
and  that  goes  into  the  general  fnnd.  For  instance,  from  the  publishing  of  onr 
monthly  journal  there  is  quite  a  revenue  derived,  and  quite  a  revenue  ^om  our 
constitutions  and  by-laws  and  all  other  documents  required  by  the  subdivisions, 
and  all  that  f^oes  into  the  current  ftind,  ont  of  which  they  contribute  $43,000  at 
each  convaufion. 

Q.  Is  this  fnnd  of  $100,000  practically  the  same  as  the  defense  fund  among  the 
conductors?— A.  Yea;  simply  that  we  call  it  the  contingent  fund  instead  ^  the 
defense  fnnd. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  your  insurance  regarded  among  your  brotherhood 
as  less  onerous  than  the  usual  rates  of  fraternal  insurance?— A.  I  oan  say  this: 
The  rate  has  never  yet  exceeded  I^  per  cent.  Some  years  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  higher  than  others — and  the  number  of  accidents;  but  the  rate  has  never  yet 
exceeded,  to  my  knowledge,  since  its  formation  in  1867,  H  per  cent.  We  think  it 
Is  one  of  the  beet.  It  is  better  than  we  can  get  in  any  old-une  company  from  the 
fact  that  we  pay  for  the  loss  of  a  hand,  arm, limb,  or  eyeelght  of  one  or  both  eyes, 
the  same  amount  as  we  do  for  death. 

Q.  Is  it  the  desire  of  yonr  Ivotfaerhood  to  maintain  among  yonrsetvee  this  insur- 
ance solely,  or  to  agree  to  the  cooperation  of  the  companies  m  furnishing  a  part 
of  the  insurance? — A.  Our  men,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole,  prefer  their  own. 
It  is  only  of  recent  date  thatthe  railroad  companies  have  taken  any  steps  to  make 
provision  for  their  men.  I  remember  when  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania system.  It  created  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  eo  much  so  that  I  was 
called  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  all  worked  np,  excited;  did  not 
want  it;  would  not  have  it.  We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  committee  and  we 
looked  it  over,  and  I  said.  "  If  you  can  get  the  company  to  eliminate  this  obliga- 
tory clause  there  are  no  objections  to  it."  I  advised  ttiem  to  go  and  wait  upon 
Ur,  Pugfa,  or  the  president  if  necessary,  and  ask  him  to  eliminate  that  obligatory 
clause.  They  did  so,  which  was  satisfactory.  I  said,  "  As  long  as  this  matter  is 
left  optional  for  yon  to  take  or  leaveit  alone,  you  have  no  right  to  find  any  fanlt." 
The  company  did  eliminate  the  obligatory  clause  and  left  it  optional  with  the  men, 
and  it  was  not  but  a  little  wMle  before  they  all  went  into  it. 

Q.  Then  the  striking  ont  of  this  clause  has  made  it  voluntary  ou  the  part  of  the 
men?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  is  it  still  satisfactorily  in  existence? — A.  As  far  as  the  Pennsylvania 
system  is  concerned,  I  have  heard  no  complaints,  and  1  have  heard  of  many  who 
have  gone  into  it. 

Q.  Would  the  firemen  aoqnlr«  a  larger  snm  of  insurance  by  taking  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  railroMts?— A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Wonld  they  pass  yonr  limit  of  4,S00?— A.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  limit  with  us. 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Kinksdt.)  Is  there  no  feeling  among  the  engineers  that  the  ridl- 
roaa  companies  prmnote  these  beneficiary  societlesfor  tho  purnoeeof  dividing  the 
allwianoe  of  the  engineers  between  thetr  organization  and  tneir  interest  in  the 
fund  controlled  by  the  company,  so  that  in  time  of  trouble  they  wonld  hesitate 
what  to  do? — A.  There  have  been  such  expressions  made  by  individuals,  but  I 
can  not  say  that  it  is  a  general  feeling.  There  have  been  qnite  a  nnmber  of  com- 
plaints made  about  the  way  it  is  managed  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system,  but 
OB  I  have  said,  I  have  heard  no  complamts  from  the  Pennsylvania  syetem.    Yon 
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talk  with  Bome  of  our  men  and  yon  will  find  that  quite  a  number  have  a  feeling 
of  distmet  conceming  it;  they  think  it  ia  done,  yim  may  say,  to  wean  the  men 
away  from  their  own  or  win  tnem  over.  I  have  said  this,  that  we,  as  aa  organi- 
zation, long  before  the  railroad  companiee  took  anj^  interest  in  that  direction, 
made  proviBioa  for  the  men,  and  we  tnink  we  are  entitled  to  the  preference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARqoHAR.)  And  yon  think  that  proviwon  is  ample?— A.  Oh,  of 
coarse,  that  hae  kept  ont  of  onr  Insnrance  a  great  onmber  who  wonld  have  gone 
into  it  had  it  not  been  for  that. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  commission  something  abont  the  relations  yonr  organiza- 
tion bears  toward  the  other  organizations  in  railroad  traneportation?— A.  Our 
relations  are  friendly,  although  we  are  not  a  part  of  the  federation.  We  believe 
in  cooperation,  and  we  have,  in  every  instance  where  a  wish  has  been  expressed 
by  our  men  and  the  others,  cheerfully  cooperated  with  them  in  the  adjustment  of 
gnerancea,  and  we  will  continne  to  do  so.  The  question  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
LocomotiTe  Engineers  joining  the  federation  was  submitted  to  our  last  conven- 
tion. It  was  thoroughly  dlecnssed  and  defeated.  Prior  to  that  they  had  system 
federations,  which  left  it  to  the  men  on  the  system  to  determine  whether  they 
woold  have  it  or  not.  It  was  adopted  on  quite  a  number  of  systems,  and  the  other 
oi^anizatlons  at  their  conventions  delegated  aathority  to  their  executive  officers 
to  formulate  a  plan  and  submit  it  to  the  membershipotUieir  organizations,  which 
they  did,  and  it  was  adopted.  It  is  known  as  the  national  federation,  which  abol- 
ished system  federation.  Oonseqaently  we  are  outside  of  the  federation,  yet  onr 
relations  ate  friendly— I  can  speak  peraonally  for  myself— with  the  other  execu- 
tive ofiBcers;  they  are  of  the  most  friendly  character,  and,  ao  far  aa  lam  concerned 
and  the  organization  I  represent  Is  concerned,  nothing  will  be  done  to  distnrb 
those  relations  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it.  We  believe  in  being  on  friendly  terms 
with  everybody;  but  when  the  delegates  who  are  the  lawmaking  body  of  our 
Iwotberhood,  pass  upon  the  qaeaUon  and  decide  it,  that  settles  it  for  the  time 
being. 

Q.  In  other  words,  yon  mean  that  von  hold  to  the  autonomy  of  your  own 
organization  and  cooperate  in  a  friendly  way  with  like  organizations  in  traus- 
portation?— A.  Yes;  that  is  our  position  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Eenhbdt.)  What  is  the  principal  reason  why  you  do  not  go  into 
the  federation  with  the  other  trades?- A.  I  will  answer  your  queation  just  the 
same  as  I  told  Brothers  Clark,  Horrlsey,  Sargeant,  and  Powell  In  the  city  ol 
Washii^ton  some  time  ago.  They  asked  me  my  reasons  for  opposing  federation. 
I  said,  "  I  am  not  willing  to  delegate  the  power  and  authority  to  a  conductor,  a 
telegraph  operator,  a  fireman,  or  a  brakeman  to  say  whether  the  engineers  shall 
quit  work  or  not.  I  want  that  question  to  be  decided  by  engineers,  not  by  any- 
body else."    That  is  one  of  my  principal  reasons.    Another  reoaon  is,  the  moment 


Locomotive  EHremen,  or  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  or  Order  of  Railway  Tele- 
graphers. I  may  be  mistaken.  We  are  me  pioneers  in  the  work  of  reformation 
among  railway  men.  For  years  we  were  the  only  organization  that  claimed  to  be 
a  protective  organization.  For  23  years  the  Order  of  Railway  Condnctora  was 
known  as  a  nonprotectlve  oraauization;  the  same  way  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  up  to  IKO;  and  for  80  years  we  went  right  along  adjusting 
our  grievances,  making  agreements  with  the  companies  without  the  a.d  or  assist- 
ance of  anybody.  We  have  treated  everybody  well  bo  far  ae  we  knew  how,  and 
I  never  could  understand,  and  I  do  not  know  to-day,  why  it  Is  necessarv  for  the 
locomotive  engineers  to  federate  with  others.  For  what  purpose?  Hignt  never 
made  right.  Some,  however,  advance  this  a»^nment:  If  a  delegation  representlnK 
everv  bnuich  of  the  service  walks  Into  the  office  of  the  general  manager  he  wonld 
not  dare  say  no.  Well,  that  remains  to  be  seen.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to 
win  by  reewting  to  cowoiTe  measures,  nor  do  I  believe  j^ou  wonld  be  received  in 
the  same  spirit  U  you  would  approach  him  in  that  coercive  way.  Again,  it  may 
be  selfish,  but  federation  would  mean  that  each  organization  would  have  to  spend 
its  time  and  money  in  adjusting  other  people's  differences.  Personally  I  nave 
always  been  opposed  to  it,  and  there  has  never  been  any  argument  advanced  by 
anyone  to  convince  me  that  it  was  neceesary  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
EturiiMrs  to  federate  with  the  organizations  for  its  futnre  good. 

Q.  You  have  taken  lessons  then  from  the  cansee  which  have  brought  abont 
the  downfall  of  the  Knights  of  Labor?— A.  Of  course  I  have  had  my  ova  notion 
and  my  own  view  about  these  things.  I  differ  with  a  great  many  men  as  to  how 
a  labor  mganization  ought  to  be  conducted.    I  have  gone  on  tiie  principle  that  we 
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ahoold  all  be  willinif  to  do  by  other  people  as  we  would  like  to  have  them  do  by 
ns;  that  is  m^  way  of  dt^gbnsiiiess,  ana  I  wish  to  say  here,  for  the  informatioii 
of  thti  commiBsioii,  that  if  the  railway  managers  of  this  country  had  received  ns 
aa  we  have  always  been  willing  to  meet  them,  so  far  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tire  Engineers  is  concerned,  we  never  woold  hare  had  any  trouble;  there  never 
wonld  iiave  been  any  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNOBTOH).  I  believe  they  say  the  same  thing  of  yon — 
if  yon  would  nave  done  what  was  right  they  would  have.  How  do  you  harmonize 
tbofie  two  statoments?— A.  Let  us  take  the  facts.  Yon  are  the  general  manager, 
if  you  please,  of  a  road  whose  stock  is  quoted  at  145  or  190,  recognized  aa  one  of 
the  leading  siid  richest  corporationB  in  the  West.  Your  men  approach  you  and 
want  yon  to  pay  as  mnch  as  your  competitors.  You  say,  "  I  won't  do  it."  We 
try  to  convince  you  of  the  fairness  of  our  proposition.  You  still  refuse;  you  are 
stnbbom;  you  will  not  do  it;  the  men  decide  to  qnit.    Who  is  to  blame? 

Q.  Has  your  orgamsation  lessened  the  number  of  wrecks,  loss  of  property,  loss 
of  lives,  and  things  like  that,  and  by  that  means  improved  the  situation  all 
along  the  line?— A.  We  have  assisted  the  companies  in  ridding  the  service  of  a 
great  many  incompetent  men. 

Q.  Does  not  that  help  the  service?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  lessened  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by  your  organization  to  a 
very  large  per  cent  ?— A.  We  have,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebknbdy.}  I  have  here  a  magazine  article,  which  seems  to  show 
pretty  conclusively  that  the  practice  of  blacklisting  has  been  carried  on  quite 
extensively  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  that  Kreat  railroad  center 
Chica«o?    Doyonknowanythingabont  that  Question?— A.  No. 

Q.  it  is  pnbushed  in  the  Arena,  and  the  autuor  of  it  is  Mr.  William  J.  Strong, 
the  attomeywho  won  that  suit  for  Fred  R.  Ketcham,  one  of  the  strikers  who  was 
blacklisted  in  the  strike  of  1894,  and  the  jury  gave  him  a  verdict  of  twenty-one 
thousand  and  odd  dollars. — A.  I  could  not  say  from  personal  knowledge,  yon 
nnd^vtand,  that  any  company  had  blacklisted  the  engineers.  I  nave  heard  that 
such  things  have  been  done.  Btatementa  have  been  made  by  some  of  mymen  in 
which  they  say  like  this:  "  I  have  been  discharged  for  belon^flng  to  the  brother- 
hood; have  applied  for  employment  cm  another  road;  I  was  given  employment, 
went  to  work,  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  notified  that  my  services  were  no  longer 
required."  They  attributed  it  to  some  notice  the  road  lud  received  from  the  last 
road  where  they  were  employed,  but  I  could  not  state  positively  that  a  man  was 
blacklisted.  You  of  course  remember  the  trouble  of  18M.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
men  became  involved  in  that  trouble.  It  occurred  on  a  certain  day  in  June. 
Those  men  who  voluntarily  quit,  asked  for  letters  from  their  former  employers. 
They  were  given  letters  in  which  it  stated  the  date  they  quit. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  And  the  date  corresponded ^A.  With  the  date  of 

the  strixe,  and  consequently  when  they  sought  emplojnnent  and  produced  this 
letter;  that  seemed  to  shnt  them  out.  Of  course  I  lure  r^  of  cases.  I  think  I 
read  of  the  case  yon  speak  of,  where  men  have  recovered,  and  I  think  they  ought 
to.  I  do  not  think  yon  have  any  right  to  place  any  obetaclea  in  the  way  of  any 
man  obtaining  employment  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family,  because 
if  he  does  not  suit  you  he  may  suit  someone  else.  It  is  all  wrong  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed. 

Q.  (By  Ur.  Exmkkdt.)  Was  it  ever  alleged  that  there  was  a  blacklisting  fea- 
ture connected  with  the  trouble  on  the  Reading  road  some  years  ago  when  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  receivers? — A.  No.  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  the  Bead 
ii%  road.  Of  contse  Hr.  Oowan  is  dead  and  gone.  During  the  Centennial 
of  1876  the  Beading  road  carried  a  great  many  passengers,  did  an  immense  busi- 
ness very  successfully.     After  the  CentennjJ  the  men  made  application  for  a 


slight  increase  of  pay.  Instead  of  granting  it,  along  in  the  following  month 
of  March,  I  think  it  was,  Fratiklin  B.  Gowan,  as  president  of  the  road,  issued 
bis  printed  circular,  requesting  hla  engineers  to  leave  the  brotherhood  or  leave 
his  service.  It  was  a  peremptory  demand.  Hen  were  handed  those  circulars, 
some  of  them,  while  oiliiur  their  engines  at  the  station.  We  were  sent  for. 
We  met  with  the  men  at  Philadelphia.  The  question  came  up,  whether  they 
wonld  remain  with  the  Beading  Company  or  with  the  brotherhood.  They 
decided  by  nnanimons  vote  to  reimtin  with  the  brotherhood.  Conseqnently,  they 
all  qnit  in  a  body,  with  the  exception  of  13,  expecting  by  so  doing  that  the  com- 
pany would  not  be  able  to  fill  their  places,  bnt  they  did.  They  filled  their  places. 
Those  men  scattered  over  the  counlry,  and  the  brotherhood  paid  them  under  the 
laws  of  the  organization  so  much  a  month  for  S  months.  The  men  who  took  the 
places  of  onr  men  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  later  on.  and  afterwards  had  a 
strike,  and  some  of  the  <dd  men,  woo  lost  their  jobs  in  1877  and  were  still  in  that 
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section  of  the  country,  took  the  places  vacated  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  for 
80  doing  thej  were  charged  vrith  being  Bcabs.  Daring  the  strike  on  the  Chiiiaao, 
Bnrlington  and  Qnincv  road  a  ffentleman  came  to  Chicago  and  represented  him- 
self as  Deing  master  of  the  Knighte  of  Labor  lodge  at  B«ading.  He  stated  that 
many  of  onr  men  had  taken  the  places  of  their  men,  and  if  I  wonld  call  them 
off  he  wonld  teke  bis  men  back  home.  He  had  bronght  a  carload  to  Chicago.  I 
told  him  I  had  no  authority  to  do  that,  bnt  1  wonld  request  the  chainnan  of  our 
execntive  committee  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  inyeeljgate,  and  if  he  found  our 
men  had  taken  the  places  vacated  by  those  men  to  a^  them  to  vrithdraw  and 
promiae  them  pay  from  the  brotherhood.    He  went  to  Philadelphia  and  investi- 

Sted  and  found  it  was  not  so.  Somehow  or  other  this  telegram  that  I  gave  to 
3  chaiTman  of  our  committee  got  into  the  nswapapere,  which  angered  Mr.  Cor- 
Un.whotnmedagaLnBtonr  brotherhood.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  our  friend, 
but  would  not  employ  after  that  time  a  brotherhood  man  on  the  Beading  road, 
and  that  gave  rise  to  what  you  speak  of,  blacklisting  the  men. 

Q.  The  road  was  in  the  hands  of  receivers  part  of  that  time? — A.  No;  that  was 
later  on.  lAter  on,  when  Hr.  HcLeod  was  receiver— that  was  the  last  time  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Eleading  road;  heafterwardswenttothe 
New  England  road— 3  of  onr  men  were  dischai^ed.  It  was  represented  to  me  that 
they  were  discharged  for  joining  the  brotherhood.  I  took  it  up  with  Hr.  HcLeod 
at  that  time.  He  produced  a  paper  that  one  of  onr  men  had  signed  oa  entering 
the  service  of  the  company,  wherein  he  agreed  not  to  join  any  labor  organization. 
He  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  if  1  sustained  men  in  violating  an  agreement  or  that 
Und.  I  said,  "No,  sir.  If  that  man  signed  that  paper  which  you  produce,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say.  In  this  case,"  I  said,  "  here  is  another  yonng  man 
who  has  never  signed  any  paper  and  was  colled  into  the  office  by  Hr.  Swigert 
{who  was  the  general  superintendent^  and  asked  if  be  was  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  when  he  answered  in  the  afflimative,  he  was  discharged.  I 
want  yon  to  reinstate  that  youiw  man."  He  said,  "Where  is  he?"  I  said  "Down 
stairs."  "Bring  him  up."  I  brought  him  up.  He  asked  the  voung  man  the 
question  and  he  answered  it  jnst  as  Be  told  me,  and  be  reinstated  tnat  young  man 
and  paidhimforwhattibiehe  wasof!,  which  was  all  we  could  ask.  That  satisfied 
me  tnat  they  were  not  proscribing  men  for  belonging  to  the  brotherhood.  They 
preferred,  when  they  entered  the  service,  that  they  should  not  be  members  of 
anv  oi^anization,  bnt  if  they  employed  them  and  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
(rfAdala  that  they  were  members  the^  were  not  disturbed  for  that- 

ti.  WhatwereJad8ePaxon'si«lationstoyonForKanisatioa?— A.  Thatoccurred 
with  the  trainmen,  iDelieve.  He  was  charged  with  dis«h&rging3membersof  the 
Brotherhood  of  Trainmen.  He  was  charged  with  being  au  avowed  enemy  to 
organised  labor.  For  that  reason  organized  labor  [votested  against  his  appoint- 
ment.   I  did  not  know  the  gentleman.    All  I  know  is  what  I  have  been  bud. 

O.  Your  organisation  among  other87—A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  o^snization  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — 
A.  That  question  has  not  been  brought  before  onr  convention,  yet  1  feel  safe  in 
assuming  the  resixmsibllity  of  speaMng  for  the  organization  on  it;  We  are  in 
favor  of  restricting  Immigration,  believing  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  at  large. 

.  (By  Mr.  Phiixips).  Yonr  organization  is  not  directly  affected  by  it? — 


A.V" 


onit?— A, 


Q.  (By  Hr.  Kennedy.  )  How  about  indirectly?- A.  It  is  indirectly  affected  in 
this  way,  just  the  same  as  any  other  branch  of  industry,  that  after  awhile  it 
creates  a  large  surplus  of  workmen. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Fabquhar.)  How  do  yon  propose  to  restrict,  ednoationally?— A.  I 
would _have  it  educational. 

Representative  Litinobtom.)  Is  that  the  only  restriction  yon  wonld  put 
.  No;  I  would  odd  property;  that  is,  a  financial  t«8t. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  require  each  immigrant  to  own  and  possess  in  his 
own  right  in  money  or  anything  else?- A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  justifled  in 
preecrioing  a  limit.  If  he  bad  anything  at  all,  he  ought  to  have  snfQcient  so  he 
wottld  not  become  dependent  on  the  commonity. 

Q.  What  do  you  tnink  that  ought  to  be? — A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  at  least 

<i.  (ByHT.KsmiEDY.)  Do  you  think  your  or^^anization  would  support  a  bill  in 
Congress  restricting  immi^tion!— A.  I  think  it  wonld;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentetive  Livinqston.)  Any  other  way  in  which  yon  would 
restrict  it?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  ouier  way. 

Q.  Would  yon  restrict  them  in  their  rights  of  becoming  citizens? — A.  Perhapa 
I  have  peculiar  views  upon  that  question.  U  I  bad  my  way  I  wonld  qualify  tha 
boUot.    I  would  not  tilow  any  man  to  vote  who  could  not  read  or  write. 
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().  EoKlish  or  Oermon  or  Italian?— A.  Could  not  read  the  ballot  that  wae 
printed  for  him  in  this  country. 

Q.  Tb»t  means  English? — A.  That  is  my  answer.  I  regard  the  ballot,  the  way 
it  is  osed  now,  as  a  farce  and  a  mockery.  Hen  go  ap  to  the  doUs  and  deposit  a 
ballot  at  the  behest  of  somebody  else  and  do  not  Know  what  tbey  are  doing. 

Q.  YoD  think,  then,  the  commission  sbonld  recommend  to  Congress  a  bul  with 
all  those  disqoalifying  schemes  in  order  to  have  these  elemmite  eliminated 
wholly?— A.  Yes,  I  think  it  should. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Farquhas.)  What  are  your  views  on  cconpnlsory  arbitratioQ? — A. 
I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  arbitratioD,  but  there  has  been  so  mnch  said,  and 
a  great  Aeal  of  opposition  manifested,  on  compnlaory  arbitration,  that  I  have 
dropped  that  part  of  it.  Still  1  never  conld  understand  why  there  should  be  rea- 
sonable objec^ons  raised  to  compnlsory  arbitration,  bo  far  as  it  applies  to  rail- 
roads. Thev  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  regtuatee  and  con- 
trols the  railroad  comx)anies  in  regard  to  rates,  which  makes  it  compnlsory  on  the 
part  of  the  companies  to  snbmit  to  the  mlings  decided  upon. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  claim  they  hare  not  enongh 
power  to  oany  ont  what  they  find? — A.  They  want  more,  and  I  goese  they  mil 
get  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Arbitration,  to  be  arbitration,  most  be 
compnlsory,  must  it  not?— A.  I  think  so;  unless  there  is  some  way  to  compel 

Krties  to  abide  by  the  award,  some  penalty  attached — it  is  left  simply  to  their 
DOT. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Phillifs.)  Did  ^oa  not  embrace  yonr  views,  as  well  as  the  views 
of  the  brotherhood  generally,  in  an  arbitration  bill  which  has  recently  become  a 
law?— A.  Tee. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviHOSTON.)  What  is  your  opimon  of  the  last  act;  does 
it  cover  the  ground? — A.  It  covers  the  ground  as  far  as  it  goes;  it  is  simply  this: 

Enblic  sentiment  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  any  party  engaged  in  a  dispute;  and  if  it 
I  known  to  the  public  that  one  party  to  a  dispute  offers  to  arbitrate  and  the  other 
refuses,  we  would  have  public  sentiment  in  onr  favor.  That  is  one  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  arbitration  bill. 

Q.  How  mnch  effect  on  corporations,  moneyed  syndicates,  does  public  opinion 
have  when  they  take  a  near  cut  to  get  a  thing?- A.  When  public  sentiment  is  thor- 
oughly aroused  it  generally  has  its  effects  sooner  or  later,  and  will  continue  to. 
n  not  afford  to  ignore  it. 
.  lave  you  had  any  cases  -' 
greas? — A.  No;  fortunately  fi 
able  so  far  to  adjnst  every  case  we  have  had.  '  We  have  hod  some  7  or  8  cases.  I 
just  returned  from  St.  Paul,  where  we  had  a  case.  President  Stickney  and  I  had 
a  very  pleasant  conference  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  very  amicable  settlement; 
consequently,  so  loug  as  that  can  be  done  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  justice  of  that  law. 

Q.  (By  Kr.  Pbillifs.)  If  yon  did  not  agree  in  the  case  to  which  you  refer, 
would  you  have  to  offer  to  arbitrate  under  this  law?— A.  Yes,  we  would  have 
made  the  effort. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  idea  that  the  existing  law  had  anything  to  do  with  your  set- 
tling that,  knowing  that  it  would  be  appealed  to?— A.  I  think  not.  I  think  that 
the  man  we  had  to  deal  with,  being  a  fair  man,  known  as  each,  had  more  to  do 
with  it  than  anything  else — the  disposition  to  listen  and  do  what  was  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  any  of  your  oreanizationa  made  any  criticism  as 
to  the  operation  of  section  10  of  that  law?— A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

(j.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  evaded  by  the  railroad  companies,  i: 


by  not  having  employment  for  a  man  who  applies  for  work  and  doee  not  express 
adesire  to  become  a  member  of  the  beneficial  association.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that?— A.  In  a  general  way,  we  have  heard  complaints,  bnt  nothing  offlciaL 


I  know  this,  that  men  have  entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany without  being  required  to  take  it  out;  that  is.  it  was  not  one  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  tney  were  employed.  It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  in 
acceptli^  service  they  also  become  a  member  of  that  relief  association. 

Q.  It  is  believed  to  operate  in  this  way,  that  if  they  come  and  a»k  for  employ- 
ment, and  also  sigi^y  a  desire  to  become  members  of  that  association,  they  get 
emp)oyment,andif  not  they  do  not  get  employment?— A.  Theremay  be  something 
in  uiat.  Btill,  I  have  sent  qnite  a  number  of  engineers  there  and  have  not  heard 
any  complaint  from  them  on  that  question,  and  I  very  seldom  allow  myself  to 
form  any  opinion  on  mmor.  If  I  get  anything  ofQcial,  authentic,  then  I  am  pre- 
pared to  pass  on  it;  bnt  you  know  men  talking  say  a  great  man^  things  some- 
moee,  and  when  you  come  to  investigate  them  tnere  is  really  nothing  in  them. 
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Q.  (&f  Ur.  Farquhab.)  Eaa  the  question  of  incorporatiiig  yonr  organizBtdon 
boOT  before  yonr  annnal  meetiiig  at  any  time?— A,  Yes;  onr  insunuice  depart- 
tne&te  were  incorporated.  We  were  obliged  to  have  them  incorporated,  and  they 
have  their  own  otBcers  now,  and  a  board  of  troHteea.  That  was  broQKht  abont 
throngh  the  action  of  3  men  who  joined  onr  brotherhood  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
When  a  man  joins  the  brotherhood  he  is  required  to  take  out  and  cany  at  least 
one  inanraQce  policy.  After  they  became  members  they  refused  to  comply  with 
that  hiw,  conseqaently  they  were  expelled.  They  laid  their  case  before  an 
attorney  in  the  city.  Tbia  waa  some  0  years  ago;  and  we  learned  for  the  SrMt 
time  that  we  were  doing  business  in  the  State  of  New  York  contrary  to  law  aa 
on  insurance  association.  As  soon  aa  we  learned  that  we  consnlted  an  attx>mey 
and  he  told  iis  to  become  incorporated  and  take  out  a  license.  They  had  to  hare 
their  own  trustees,  and  in  that  way  the  insurance  department  became  incorpo' 
rated;  but  the  brotherhood  proper  is  not,  and  some  objections  have  been  raised 
by  the  delegates  to  becoming  incorporated  becausetheysay  eachindividnal  mem- 
ber could  be  sued  and  recovered  against  in  case  of  trouble,  and  consequently 
there  has  never  been  any  effort  made  to  become  incorporated. 

Q.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  it  was  rather  unsafe  for  the  labor  organizations 
to  become  incorporated?— A.  According  to  that  ruling.  Now,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Ashley  sned  me  for  $300,000  damages.  He  sued  me  as  an  individual,  as  an  offloor 
of  the  association,  ou  account  of  telegrams  I  sent  out.  We  learned  from  our 
attorneys  that  they  could  recover;  it  would  depend  upon  the  jury  how  much 
jndgment  they  got;  but  through  the  attorneys  it  was  settled  out  of  court  on  the 
payment  by  ua  of  J3,.'i00.  That  grew  out  of  cars  of  this  company  being  detained 
with  perishable  freight. 

Q.  (ByMr.pHiijjps.)  Wouldnot  the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations  free 
the  individual  members  from  legal  responsibilities? — A.  They  teU  me  not — if  he 
had  anything  they  conld  get. 

(O.  By  Hr.  Fabquhar.)  Then  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  to 
the  labor  oi^^anization  in  its  becoming  incorporated,  unless  it  is  to  cover  funds  of 
the  organization  or  the  insurance?— A.  They  require  bonds.  We  are  under  bonds 
for  (35,000.  Hr.  Ingraham  and  the  officers  of  the  insurance  department  and  the 
aecrettuies  of  the  local  divisions  handling  money  are  all  under  bonds,  so  that  the 
members  are  protected  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdy.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  boycotts,  or  do  you 
resort  to  it  in  your  organization? — A.  We  did  until  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
against  it.  They  called  it  the  boycott.  If  we  had  a  strike,  if  you  please,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  road,  under  our  rule  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  on  any  other 
road  would  not  be  permitted  to  handle  the  Pennsylvania  card,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  it  unlawful,  consequently  we  eliminated  the  rule. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  outside  of  what  you  have  said  in  your  statement  to 
the  commission?- A.  Nothing,  unless  it  ia  that  they  ought  to  have  power  to  pun- 
ish for  violation  of  any  State  law;  upon  investigation,  they  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  pnniah  the  guilty. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  railroad  companies  should  be  compelled  to  file  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  a  full  detailed  account  ot  all  accidsnts,  giviiu;  the 
causea  of  theaccidents.namesof  the  persona  maimed  or  killed,  etc.? — A.  Bafboad 
companies,  just  as  individuals,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  comply  with  any  law 
enacted  by  the  Government.  I  do  not  know  why  a  raUroad  company  should  be 
relieved  or  released  from  compliance  with  the  law  any  more  than  an  individual. 
In  regard  to  the  equipment  of  cars,  you  remember  tne  time  expired  the  1st  of 
last  Janoary.  The  railroad  companies  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  appealed  for  an  extension  of  5  years.  The  represeutativee  of  the 
organizations  thougnt  that  too  long,  and  they  protested  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livinoston.)  On  what  ground? — A.  Some  of  them  had 
made  no  effort  to  comply  with  the  law.  We  can  not  understand  why  they  should 
be  permitted  to  ignore  the  law  any  more  than  anybody  else.  Whenever  they 
assign  a  good  reason — poverty  was  the  principal  one — then  it  should  he  considered. 
Then  the  companies  passed  through  e.  very  serious  time,  just  the  same  as  the 
country  at  large.  Under  those  circumstauces  they  were  entitled  to  consideration; 
bnt  where  a  coiape-ay  took  the  position  that  they  did  not  do  it  and  at  the  same 
time  acknowledged  that  they  had  been  paying  8  per  cent  dividends  right  along, 
we  did  not  think  that  a  very  good  reaeon  for  noncompliance  with  the  law. 

Q,  Are  the  railroads  a^eed  upon  uniform  couplixigs? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not. 

Q.  Does  not  that  law  require  it? — A.  It  does  not  bind  them  to  any  p 
coupling. 
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couplings?— 

Q.  Have  they  attempted  to  comply  with  that? — A.  I  believe  they  have,  so  far 
ae  I  know. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  FASijniiAR.}  What  is  the  usual  duration  of  these  written  agree- 
ments between  the  cxnnpaiiies  and  the  men? — A.  They  are  imlimited.  Some  of 
them  embody  a  clause  for  80^  60,  OD  days'  notice  if  either  party  de«iree  a  change. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  yon  who  propose  agreements  to  railroad  compa- 
nies, IB  it?— A.  Of  course  in  the  early  days  it  was  something  new  for  a  commit^ 
to  wait  npon  a  railroad  management.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  help  make  a 
written  agreement  with  a  raibroad  company  in  regard  to  wages  and  mles  for  the 
protection  and  govemment  of  the  men.  In  some  of  the  agreements  30  days'  notice 
is  reqnired;  others,  eO;  some,  90.  If  yon  desire  any  change  yon  have  to  give  that 
lengtn  of  notice;  and  what  led  np  to  the  agreement  was  mmply  this:  The  com- 


mittee got  together  and  preeented  a  p^mr  to  the  company;  it  was  taken  np  and 
diacDssed;  it  was  then  reduced  to  wrinng  by  the  company  and  printed,  and  went 
out  as  an  agreement  between  the  engineers  and  the  company,  signed  by  the 


general  management  and  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  comi^ttee-  That 
was  the  origin  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  most  of  the  railroads  ngn  snoh  contracts?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livinqston.  }  Have  yon  ever  made  a  test  in  the  courts 
of  those  cases,  where  contracts  have  been  violated,  for  damages? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fhillips.)  What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  watered  stock  of  railroads 
upon  the  employees? — A.  That  would  only  come  up  in  a  discuBsion  between  the 
committees  and  the  company  if  they  pleaded  poverty.  They  generally  go  pre- 
pared to  come  back  at  that  argument. 


number  of  railroad  companies?— A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that;  personally,  I 
never  knew  it.    We  never  tronble  ourselves  about  them  if  tney  give  ns  what  we 

Q.  Is  it  yoor  opinion  that  the  employees  could  not  receive  better  wages  than 
tiiey  do  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  work,  or  did  not  work,  for  companies 
which  have  a  large  amount  of  watered  stock? — A.  The  railroad  men  in  this 
conntry,  as  a  rale,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  have  had  no  occasion  to  complain  so 
far  as  matm  to  their  wages,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  have  been  maintained 
all  ttu-ongh  the  panic.  We  did  in  1808  snbmit  to  a  slight  reduction  on  two  or 
three  moos,  where  we  were  called  upon.  For  Instance,  the  Louisville  and  Kash- 
ville  reqnerted  a  reduction;  on  the  Southern  they  made  a  slight  reduction,  and 
on  tiie  Wabash.  But  outside  of  them  the  wages  have  been  maintained,  among 
the  trainmen  especially,  so  that  they  have  been  given  no  occasion  to  complain  so 
far  as  that  goes.  We  are  getting  the  same  rate  of  pay  to-day— I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  engineers,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  firemen — that  we  have 
been  receiving  for  the  last  15  years,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  we  are  pretty 
well  satined  with  the  rate  of  pay  we  are  now  receiving,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. Onr  men  on  the  Sottthem  Railway  here  have  men  striving  toget  their 
reduction  reshu^,  but  Mr.  Spencer  has  given  very  good  reasons.  He  simply 
said  to  the  committee  he  could  not  do  it  at  that  time;  but  he  has  agreed  to  take 
the  matter  up  next  August,  and  we  expect  then,  when  they  are  la  a  position  to 
do  it,  that  they  will  restore  the  10  per  cent,  and  I  think  they  will. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqston.)  Ciut  you  buy  as  much  now  with  a  dollar 
as  you  could  10  or  15  years  ago,  or  more? — A.  I  think  in  some  cases  more. 

Q.  You  are  really  gettingmore  wages  now  than  ever?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  your  scales  pret^  well  maintained  during  the 
financial  depression  of  1898,  until  recently?— A.  Yes;  with  few  exceptions— the 
roads  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Waathereafallingoff  in  the  nnmber  employed?— A.  Oh,  yes.  Yonsee.meD 
employed  in  the  train  service  as  a  rule  are  paid  by  the  triporniile.  Their  wages 
depend  npon  the  amount  of  business  done.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  have  not 
been  called  npon  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in  prices,  becaose  there  have  been  cases 
where  nien  would  not  earn  over  |8S  or  |40  a  montii.  If  there  were  no  trains  to 
run  there  was  no  pay. 

Q.  The  members  of  your  organization  are  steadfast  in  their  loyalty  to  the  oigan- 
ization,  are  they? — A.  As  a  rule;  yes.  Of  course  in  18M  a  few  m  them  tm>ke 
away. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  LiviNOBTON.)  That  1804  scrape  settled  the  fact  whether 
th^  were  loyal,  did  it  not! — A.  A  large  majority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KsMNEDY.)  The  railroad  engineers  are  in  a  position,  practically.to 
enforce  their  reasonable  demands  and  their  rights? — A.  we  feel  tnat  we  are,  if 
driven  to  It. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Do  yoa  think  your  atreiigth  givee  toot  men  an  incesr 
tive  to  strike  when  they  have  a  difflcaltv  that  is  not  very  groaM — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  vou  think,  on  the  other  hand,  tnat  yonr  strength  restricts  striking? — A. 
Yee;  in  tde  first  place  thev  can  not  have  a  legal  strike  without  the  consent  of  the 
n«nd  chief  engineer,  and  they  never  wiU  get  it  unless  they  have  a  jnst  caose. 
They  know  that. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Kenkbdt.)  Has  there  heen  more  or  leHs  striking  since  the  organl- 
aition  of  railway  engineers? — A.  Of  course  we  know  of  no  strikes  among  rail- 
road men  prior  to  the  formation  of  oar  brotherhood. 

Q.  (ByRepreseatativeLrviHoaTON.)  Yoa  are  spsaking  of  one  class  of  raUroad 
men;  not  for  the  conductors,  are  yon7^A.  Yes;  I  speak  for  the  train  service  so 
lax  as  it  relates  to  Htrikes,  bocanae  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Does  not  a  strike  depend  npon  an  organization? — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  How  can  yoa  strike  nnlesa  there  is  an  organization?— A.  i  will  cite  a  case  on 
the  New  York  Central  road.  I  never  was  employed  on  any  other  road.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  shopmen,  the  section  haMoa—flveryone  but  trainmen— went 
ont  on  a  strike.  They  had  no  oivanization.  It  was  simply  this:  It  started  down 
in  the  city  with  the  laborers  on  l£e  street.  They  formed  together  and  drove  eveiy 
man  out  of  the  shop  who  was  not  receiving  over31.50  a  day. 

Q.  Yon  would  not  call  that  a  strike?— A.  It  was  a  mob;  they  drove  every  man 
away.  I  have  no  donht  that  the  organization  woald  like  to  have  a  law  whereby 
an  employee  could  recover  for  injuries  received  through  the  negligence  of  another 
employee,  provided  theycould  prove  that  this  employee  was  incompetent  and  that 
was  known  to  the  employer. 

Q.  Suppose  that  employee  to  whom  n^ligenceia  chargeable  was  not  a  member 

*  four  organization  and  the  man  huri;  was? — A.  We  would  not  discriminate. 
'.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,  )  Then  you  think  that  the  railroad  companies  ought  to 
aaeume  a  little  more  liability  in  respect  to  accidents  and  damages  than  they  do  at 
present? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  action  toward  laying  this  req^nirement  before  legisla- 
tores  or  Congress?— -A.  Only  in  this  way:  The  5  organizations  have  decided  to 
send  a  representative  to  Washington  to  look  after  legislation,  and  in  that  way 
protect  the  interests  of  the  organization  better  than  it  would  to  have  c|nit«  a 
number.  We  have  a  representative  at  Washington  during  the  sitting  of  Con- 
gress. Then  in  each  State  we  have  a  legislative  board,  which  is  supposed  to  look 
after  legislation. 

State  op  Ohio,  Cowity  of  Cuyahoga: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  oi 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Com 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  tme. 

P.  M.  Arthur. 
Sworn  and  sabecribed  before  me  this  2d  day  of  October,  1899. 

Wm.  H.  Mariatt, 
Notary  PublK,  Cuyahoga  County,  (^io. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  October  5,  1890. 
TE8TI1I0VY  OF  'SOS.  KAATIH  A.  EHAPP, 

Chairman  Inleretale  Cbmmerce  Committion. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice  Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Hon. 
Martin  A.  Knapp,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallohy.)  Judge  Knapp^  we  recc^ize  the  fact  that  you  are 
better  acquainled  with  these  subjects  than  the  oommission  iteelt  is,  and  we  would 

« refer  that  j^ou  pursue  such  a  course  of  statement  as  may  eeem  beet  to  you. — A. 
^ell,  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  should  prefer  to  be  interrogated.  I  have 
made  no  special  preparation  tor  appearing  before  this  commission  for  two  reasons: 
I  understood,  in  a  general  way,  that  vou  aesire  to  make  inc^uiry  in  respect  to  dis- 


I  understood,  in  a  general  way,  that  you  desire  to  make  mc^mry  m  respect  to  dis- 
criminations in  freight  chaigee,  and  that  is  a  very  broad  subject.  It  covers  nearly 
tfae  whole  railroad  quetrtion.  It  is  in  a  way  tne  railroad  problem,  and  I  could 
not  foreece  whether  you  desired  inlormation  respecting  the  caoses  oE  discriminatioii. 


ireDiea;  uai  hb  eiuier  one  oi  uieBe  pauaee  m  ine  BUDjecc 
y  say,  to  exhaost,  I  conld  not,  by  any  epecial  prepara- 
1  which  your  inqairiea  might  tMo.  And  then,  lor  a 
ed  to  Appear  to  desire  to  ntilize  this  commiauon  as  a 
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the  beta  nf  diBcrimitiatloo,  th«  effects  of  diBcrimination,  or  the  methods  by  which 

discriminfttione  might  be  prevented;  bat  as  either  one  of  these  phases  of  the  eubject 

would  require  volumes,  I  may  si      '        ■■»...> 

tion,  anticipate  the  direction  w 

minor  reason,  I  felt  indisposed  to  appear  t 

medinm  for  exploiting  any  views  wnich  1  may  entertain.    If  I  c»n  ^ive  yon  any 

information  or  make  any  suegestions  reepecUng  the  subject  of  yonr  mvestigation 

which  will  be  vsiluable,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  serve  you  m  that  way. 

Q.  Is  there  no  other  branch  of  the  subject  that  you  have  coatemplated  testifying 
on  besidea  the  aubjectof  discrimination? — A.  Well,  I  observe  in  the  topical  atateraeni 
which  your  commission  has  issued  that  yonr  investigation  begins  with  the  subject  of 
the  relations  between  railway  oorpotations  and  their  employees,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  you  might  desire  to  know  something  about  tne  arbitration  act  which 
has  now  been  in  effect  Tor  something  over  a  year.  That  measare  was  approved,  I 
think,  in  June,  1S98,  and  its  substantial  provision  is  to  the  effect  that  whenever  a 
controveiBy  arises  respecting  wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  other  conditions  of  serv' 
ice  which  actually  interrupts  or  threatens  to  intermpt  the  movement  of  inteistato 
commerce,  either  party  to  the  controversy  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of 
I«borand  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Obmmisnon,  whose  duty  it  is,  on 
such  application,  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  partiesand  endeavor, 

a'  mediation  and  conciliation,  to  bring  about  a  friendly  settlement  Failing  in  that 
ort,  they  are  required  to  use  theiromces  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  parties  to  enter 
into  an  arbitration;  and  ifthat  method  of  settlementisaccejited  on  their  recommenda- 
tion, then  each  of  the  pa.rties  appoints  one  arbitntor,  and  if  the  two  thus  chosen  are 
nnable  to  ^ree  upon  a  third,  the  third  artntrstor  is  to  beappointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Coomierce  Commission.  In  only 
oneinstance  has  there  been  anyattempt  made  to  settle  a  controversy  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act  since  it  became  a  law.  The  controversy  in  that  case  related  solely  to 
the  wages  of  a  certain  class  of  employees.  It  did  not  appear  whether  the  controversy 
had  assumed  such  a  serious  aspect  as  to  actually  threaten  s  strike  or  other  interrup- 
tion of  the  movement  of  commerce  by  the  carriers  complained  of.  Consequently  the 
Commissioner  of  Laborand  myself  txith  agreed  that  theapplying  parties  should  make 
a  written  application,  setting  forth  a.  state  of  facts  which  would  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  us  under  the  terms  of  the  Saw,  as  otherwise  it  might  be  claimed  that  there  was 
no  controversy,  and  therefore  we  were  notauthorizeato  interfere.  That  view  was 
acquiesced  in  oy  the  applying  parties,  and  {iresently  a  written  application  and  state* 
ment  of  facia  was  presented,  which  upon  its  face  showed  a  slate  of  thin«  plainly 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  law;  and  thereupon  copies  of  that  complaint  were 
sent  to  each  oE  the  carriers  against  which  it  was  directed,  with  a  request  that  Uiey 
promptly  answer  in  writing.  They  complied  with  that  reqneet,  and  within  a  few 
days  those  answers  were  received.  Upon  examination  it  appeared  that,  while  the 
Commissioner  of  labor  and  myself  were  treated  with  the  utmoat  courtesy  and  the 
language  of  the  answers  was  frwned  in  the  most  respectful  form,  nevertheless  they 
were  substantially  refusals  to  accept  our  offers  of  conciliation.  In  a  word,  they  met 
the  application  at  the  threshold  with  a  substantial  declination  to  accept  our  friendly 
offices  even  to  the  extent  of  bringing  about  a  settlement  by  conciliation,  and  of  course 
accompanied  that  with  a  point-blanE  refusal  toconsent  to  arbitration.  Briefly  stated, 
their  i>osi tion  wasthatwherethe  controversy  related  only  to  wages,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  tne  amount  paid  for  wag^  is  so  large  apercentage  of  the  gross  earnings  of  rail- 
road carrierB,  they  could  not  in  justice  to  themselves  or  their  stockholders  submit 
that  question  to  tne  determination  of  any  other  tribunal  than  themselves.  In  other 
words,  that  it  was  their  right  and  their  duty  to  decide  for  themselves  without  inter- 
ference or  advice  as  to  the  justice  of  the  compensation  paid  by  them. 

Q.  I  Infer,  then,  that  theapplicatiun  for  arbi^tion  or  condfiation  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  employees,  and  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employers? — A.  That  is  the 
lacL  Under  these  circumstances,  the  tender  of  mediation  havmg  been  decline,  we 
were  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  our  duty  was  discharged  and  that  ^ere  was  nothing 
further  that  we  could  do,  and  the  applying  partiee  were  so  informed  and  fnmishea 
with  copies  of  all  correspondence;  and  there  the  matter,  so  far  as  we  haveany  official 
knowledge,  came  to  an  end. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  were  the  pMrUes  to  this  case? — A.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  disclose  the  names  of  thepartiee,  for  the  reason,  and  solely  for  the  reason,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  employees  in  this  case  were  desirous  that  no  publicity 
should  be  given  to  this  controversy  and  no  newspaper  comment  result  from  it;  and 
it  is  entirely  in  obedience  to  their  wish  that  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  disclosing  the 
names  of  the  carriers  or  the  names  of  tlie  employees  who  made  the  application.  I 
have  no  personal  objection  whatever. 
666i 9  . 
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Q.  (By  Senator  MallobtJi  la  that  the  only  case  that  haa  arisen,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, under  that  act  of  189ffi— A.  That  ia  the  only  instance  in  which  any  effort  has 
been  inade  to  apply  or  ntilize  the  arbitration  law.  I  mieht  add,  what  is  the  obvioua 
conclumon,  that  the  carriersindecliningto  accept  the  mediation  of  the  officials  named 
in  the  act,  whose  duly  it  ia  to  tender  their  friendly  offitea  for  that  purpose,  virtually 
put  themselves  in  the  position,  I  think,  of  refusing  'Obedience  to  the  law.  That  ia  to 
Bay,  after  conceding  th^t  a  controvery  existed,  as  they  did,  and  declining  the  official 
mediationwhichthelawprovideafor,  they  in  effect  took  the  position  that  they  would 
not  accept  the  method  of  settlement  which  Congres  has  provided. 

Q.  Well,  the  law  ia  purely  volvmtary?— A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  there  are  subjects  of  controverey  that 
could  arise  that  might  be  settled  by  this  law,  judging  from  your  experience  in  this 
case? — A.  Well,  I  can  understand  that  if  a  controversy  related  to  hours  of  employ- 
ment or  other  conditions  of  service  and  that  controversy  was  recognized  as  actu- 
ally serious,  and  threatening  to  interrupt  commerce,  the  mediatory  offices  of  the 
Commisaioner  of  I^bor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstato  Commerce  Commission 
might  be  accented,  but,  of  course,  I  can  not  determine  what  would  be  done  in  any 
case  until  it  anses. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Had  you,  before  making  your  profier  of  mediation, 
examined  into  the  facts  allied  by  tbe  parties  seeking  your  intervention? — A.  Only 
to  the  extent  of  hearing  the  statement  of  their  representative.  He  was  invited  to 
disclose  to  us,  as  fully  as  he  desired,  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  controversy 
arose  and  the  reasons  which,  in  his  judgment,  warranted  the  class  of  employees  he 
represented  in  demanding  higher  wages. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  CommissioDer  of  Labor  it 
was  a  proper  subject  for  such  action  as  Gongresa  authorized  to  be  takeji  under  those 
circumstancee? — A.  I  think  it  was  clearly  a  situation  within  the  conteniplation  of 
the  law. 

Q.  After  that  experience,  have  vou  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  utility 
of  that  law  in  casea  of  serioua  differences  between  the  employers  and  employees  of 
railroads? — A.  No;  the  aingle  instance  in  which  attempt  nas  been  made  to  apply 
that  law  hardly  warrants  any  general  deduction,  and  I  am  no  more  competent,  1 
think,  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject  than  any  other  gentleman. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  any  amendment  to  that  law,  looking  to  the  meet- 
ing of  such  a  case  as  that,  would  be  advisable? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  suggest  any 
specific  amendment  which  seems  to  me  calculated  to  overcome  the  inherent  and 
fundamental  difiiculty  in  all  such  cases.  The  very  idea  of  arbitration,  it  seema  to 
me,  implies  a  voluntary  submission;  and  having  reference  to  the  voluntary  accept- 
ance by  both  parties  to  the  controverey  of  that  method  of  settlement,  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  the  law  in  that  r^^rd  could  be  materially  improved.  If  that  method  of 
settlement  is  accepted,  it  seems  to  be  ample  enough  to  permit  an  adjustment  of 
almost  any  sort  of  controversy  between  railwav  management  and  railway  employees; 
hut  if  it  is  not  voluntarily  accepted  of  course  ttiere  must  be  a  deadlock  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  laws  of  similar  character  in  the  States? — 
A.  I  know  that  there  are  State  laws  on  the  subject 

Q.  Doyouknowanythingabont  theworkingotthoselaws?— A.  Only  in  the  most 
general  wa^. 

Q.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  piece  of  le^slation  that  Congresa  has  ever  enacted  on 
the  subject  of  conciliation  and  arbitration? — A.  I  so  understand  it. 

Q.  And  the  status  of  that  is  now,  after  this  one  experiment,  that  if  either  side  to  a 
controversy  between  railroad  employe™  and  employees  is  not  willing  to  submit  the 
diSerencee  to  mediation,  that  efiectually  bars  any  conciliation? — A.  Yes.  To  put  it 
in  another  way,  if  the  railways  generally,  when  application  is  made  under  the  terms 
of  this  law,  take  the  position  which  the  carriers  in  this  instance  took,  that  they  will 
not  even  accept  tbe  tender  of  mediation,  of  course  nothing  can  be  accomplished  under 
the  law. 

Q.  If  1  remember,  you  said  that  the  reason  assigned  for  that  was  that  this  was  so 
vital  a  matter  that  they  could  not  aSord  to  submit.  Is  that  a  brief  statement  of  it?— A. 
That  was  the  position  of  the  carriera— that  in  view  of  the  very  large  percentage  of 
their  earnings  which  goes  to  employees,  they  regarded  the  question  of  wages  as  so 
vital  to  their  financial  solvency  that  they  could  not  relinquish  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  that  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration? — 
A.  Only  in  the  most  general  way. 

In  further  answer  to  the  question  you  asked  me  a  moment  ago,  as  to  whether  this 
law  can  be  improved  in  any  way,  and  without  pronoun^  to  suggest  any  respect  in 
which  it  can  be  profitably  amended,  I  venture  to  make  this  comment  upon  the  theory 
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and  plan  of  that  enactment  It  eeenu  to  me  that  the  practical  result  will  be  in  every 
case,  even  where  the  tender  of  mediation  ie  accepted,  either  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment by  methcds  of  conciliation  or  a  retuHal  to  arbitrate.  In  other  words,  if  the 
CommiBsioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
acting  upon  an  application  of  this  sort,  enter  into  communication  with  the  railroad 
management  interested  and  do  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  the 
difficnlty  by  that  friendly  mediation  which,  of  cours^  would  involve  conferences 
now  with  one  side,  now  with  the  other,  and  a  most  informal  and  at  the  same  time 
most  exhaustive  examination  of  all  tbe  facts  and  circumstances  in  the  case — if  that 
does  not  result  in  a,  Bettlement.  naturally  the  carrier  would  refuse  to  arbitrate  for  the 
reason  that,  as  each  side  to  the  controversy  would  select  one  arbitrator,  and  as  the 
third,  who  would  ordinarily  be  the  determining  factor,  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comjtiission,  if 
the  6i8t  two  chosen  did  not  agree,  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  the  third  arbi- 
trator would  entertain  a  different  view  of  the  situation  from  the  view  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaaion  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
in  the  flrst  instance,  and  therefore  that  the  carrier  or  the  employee  would  not  accept 
any  other  result  than  to  act  on  the  recommendation  of  tlie  officials  in  the  first  instance. 
As  to  whether  the  law  can  be  improved  in  that  respect  I  do  not  now  undertake  to  say. 

Q.  Does  not  that  view,  if  it  is  correct,  brine  that  legislation  down  to  a  very  unimpor- 
tant Tiosition  as  a  factor  m  the  settlement  of  such  troubles? — A.  It  certainly  does;  as 
I  saia,  if  the  railroads  generally  take  the  position  which  was  taken  in  this  instance, 
that  they  will  not  accept  the  mediation  provided  by  the  statute, 

Q.  I  am  referrinf;  to  your  last  remark  in  resard  to  the  statement  that  you  <io  not 
think  it  will  ever  reacn  beyond  the  period  of  conciliation;  it  will  never  reach  arbi- 
tration.— A.  I  make  that  suggestion.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  nature  of  the  cane,  if 
the  method  of  settlement  which  this  law  contemplates  is  accepted  by  ixith  pariloB, 
either  there  will  bo  an  adjustment  as  a  result  of  the  mediation  of  the  officials  charged 
with  that  duty,  or  a  refusal  to  arbitrate,  which  would  leave  the  matter  just  where  it 
was  at  the  outset;  in  other  words,  you  come  then  to  the  question  whether  Uiere  can 
be  any  compulsory  arbitration, 

Q,  I  understand  that  you  have  not  given  that  question  sufficient  consideration  to 
justify  you  in  expressing  an  opinion.  Is  there  anything  else  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  that  you  care  to  state? — A.  I  observe  that  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  Part 
I  relates  to  safety  appliances.  I  can  add  nothing  of  value  to  what  appeaix  in  the 
more  recent  reports  of  the  commission  to  Congress,  and  to  the  statistical  information, 
which  will  be  placed  at  your  disposal  by  our  secretary,  showing  the  present  state  of 
railw^  equipment 

Q.  Under  those  statements  it  appears,  1  believe,  that  there  has  been  considerable 


advance  in  the  application  of  these  safety  appliances  to  railroads  in  the  past,  unce 
the  passage  of  that  act? — A,  Oh,  a  very  rapia  advance. 
Q.  And  I  alsi  understand  that,  of  course,  we  will  have  the  bet  In  a  statistical 


form,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  it  It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
very  decided  decrease  in  the  fatelitJes  and  casualties  to  employees?— A.  I  think  tliat 
is  a  justifiable  inference  from  the  data  we  collect  Of  course,  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind:  During  the  period  of  transition  Trom  the  old  link-and-pin  coupler  to  the 
antomatic  device,  the  danger  in  making  couplings  between  a  car  that  is  automatic 
and  one  that  is  not  is  prouibly  somewhat  increased.  Then  there  is  further  the  want 
of  familiar  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  employees,  with  the  new  devices;  and  very 
recently  our  attention  has  been  informally  brougnt  to  asomewhat  interestinji;  feature  of 
that  euDJect,  which  is  this,  that  a  part  of  the  automatic-coupling  device  which  consists 
of  what  IS  known  as  the  releasing  rig,  the  lever  to  be  used  by  the  employees  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  going  between  the  cars,  either  by  reason  of  miproper  construction  or 
imperfect  adjustment,  frei^uently  gets  out  of  order,  and  therefore  the  trainman  is 
unable  to  unlock  cars  which  are  coupled  by  the  automatic  coupler  without  going 
between  the  cars,  and  aumtimes  the  lever  will  not  remain  in  position  without  being 
held  there,  which  would  compel  the  trainman,  of  course,  to  walk  along  if  the  train 
was  moving,  both  of  which  things,  of  course,  are  quite  as  dangerous,  and  perhaps 
the  former  is  more  dangerous  than  the  conditions  which  existea  under  the  old  link- 
and-pin  coupler.  So  that  until  we  get  an  automatic  coupler  in  very  general  use, 
with  all  its  appliances  in  periect  condition,  so  that  they  will  operate  according  to 
their  design,  we  can  not  certainly  tell  to  what  extent  it  will  prove  a  life  and  limb 
saving  device.  Mv  belief  is  that  when  those  conditions  are  realized  the  lose  of  life 
and  injury  to  employees  will  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

Q.  Well,  the  air  brake  has  advanced  pari  poitu  with  the  coupling,  has  it  not,  in 
being  applied  to  freight  cars? — A.  Broadly  speaking,  I  think  that  is  the  fact.  The 
present  indicatioas  are  that  by  the  Ist  of  January  the  safety  appliances  will  be  so 
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nearly  completed  or  applied  to  bo  large  a  percentage  of  the  cars  that  there  will  lie  no 
application  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  completing  that  equipment,  and  Ihat 
pretty  much  all  of  the  equipment  engaged  in  int«retate  transportation  will  1>e 
equipped  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Q.  Now,  those  two  branches  I  Wieve  you  have  disposed  of.  Will  you  take  up 
now  the  question  of  discriminations,  and  in  the  first  place  u-ill  you  state  whether  or 
not,  in  your  judgment,  discriminations  are  practiced  by  railroads  in  this  countrj'?— 
A.  Undoubtedly,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  in  what  form  or  method  is  the  discrimination  against  individuals  most  usually 
prai'ticed? — A.  Well,  generally  speaking,  of  course,  by  some  secret  arrangement 
which  results  in  one  person  getting  a  more  favorable  rate  of  transportation  than 
auotherperson  under  the  same  conditious.  The  methods  by  which  that  result  can 
be  accomjilished  arc  limitlees.  I  think  it  can  be  fairly  stated  at  Ihe  present  time 
that  the  instance  of  the  actual  repayment,  to  the  shipper,  of  rebates  is  comparatively 
rare.  Where  conceaBions  of  the  sort  I  am  now  referring  to  are  made,  they  are  brought 
about  in  some  other  way. 

Q.  Why  should  there  be  a  eessatjon  of  the  rebate  system  and  the  continuance  of 
other  systems?  Is  it  because  the  rebate  system  is  more  open  and  more  liable  to 
detection  than  the  other  methods? — A,  That  is  doubtless  Ihe  controlling  reason.  Of 
course  tlie  law  epecificaily  prohibits  tianeactions  of  that  kind,  as,  indeed,  it  aims  to 
prohibit  all  methods  whicn  practically  accomplish  the  same  result.  And  just  now,  as 
you  are  protMbly  all  aware,  nearly  every  nulroad  in  the  country  has  all  tne  business 
it  can  do.  The  necessity,  therefore,  to  secure  business  by  making  concessions  is  not 
OS  great  as  it  is  when  the  volume  of  traffic  is  below  the  present  standard.  And  then 
rates  generally  have  tieen  very  much  reduced,  so  that  the  margin  of  concessions 
which  can  be  made  and  leave  any  profit  at  all  to  the  carrier  or  any  justification  to 
the  carrier  for  taking  the  traffic  is  in  many  cases  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  country 
exceedingly  small.  Then,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  siying  that,  through  voluntary 
action  and  perhaps  a  better  recognition  of  duty  to  the  law  and  to  the  public,  unmual 
eSorts  have  been  made  during  the  last  year  by  railroad  officers  to  olserve  tariff  rates. 

Q.  You  speak  of  concessions.  Could  you  mention  specifically  some  of  the  difier- 
ent  forms  or  any  form  in  which  concessions  are  made  other  than  the  rebate?  We 
would  like  to  get  hold  of  some  practical  illusbntion  of  how  such  things  are  done.— 
A.  As  1  said,  the  possibilities  in  that  direction  are  almost  unlimitm.  I  hardly 
know  where  to  begin  to  illustrate  the  range  of  methods  which  would  have  the  result 
of  giving  one  person  better  rates  than  others.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  where  a 
given  road  is  laigety  engaged  both  in  State  and  interstate  business,  as  most  of  them 
are,  they  observe  rigidly  their  interstate  rates  and  secure  business  by  making  conces- 
tdons  to  shippers  on  purely  State  traffic.     That,  you  can  see,  is  a  wide  opportunity. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  IdonotmeantoasK  you  tostate  them, butlwould  like 
to  ask  you  if  you  know  that  such  instances  actually  exist? — A.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  I  can  have  no  such  official  knowledge.  I  can  only  say  that  such  information 
comes  to  me  as  leads  me  to  believe  Ithat  what  amounts  to  such  concessions  are  made 
in  that  way.  Then,  of  course,  through  the  payment  of  commiHione,  through  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  the  variety  of  ways  is  almost  unlimited, 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Majj«rv.)  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  there  is  on^  consid- 
erable discrimination  effected  by  means  of  false  weighing  or  improper  weighii^ — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Of  bulk  goods? — A,  Oh,  yes.  The  infirmity  of  human  nature  finds  expression 
in  that  way  very  frequently. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  bad  your  attention  called  to  any  one  of  these  various  methods 
of  concessions  that  seem  to  be  more  common,  more  usually  practiced  than  any 
Other?— A.  Well,  passiim  for  the  moment,  then,  to  discriminations  which  are  effected 
by  such  devices  as  false  Dilling,  false  weighing,  misdescription  oi  goods,  our  informa- 
tion shows  many  instances  in  which  practices  of  that  kind  have  been  indulged  in. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  public  knowledge  that  several  parties  are  now 
under  indictment  for  misdescription  of  goods.  As,  for  example,  a  large  hardware 
house,  having  very  extensive  dealings  over  a  large  section  of  the  country,  ships  a 
carload  of  goods  described  as  nails,  it  you  please,  wnich  are  taken  at  a  comparatively 
low  rate.  That  ear,  upon  examination,  would  be  found  to  contain  shelf  hardware, 
fine  cutlery,  tools,  and  various  other  commodities  which,  if  carried  according  to  the 
classification,  would  bear  a  much  higher  rate. 

Q.  And  that  is  done  in  single  instances  to  the  detriment  of  others,  is  it? — A. 
Undoubtedly,  To  illustrate,  and  without  mentioning  names  or  places,  which  I 
assume  you  do  not  care  to  know  about,  complaint  came  from  one  great  trade  center 
in  the  counby,  where  there  are  numerous  houses  dealing  in  that  general  class  of 
mercbandise,  that  their  trade  in  a  certtun  section  of  the  country  waa  materially 
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affected  and  injured  by  pmcticea  of  their  rivals  at  another  trade  center  eendine 
goods  into  the  same  consuming  territory  under  false  billing  and  false  weighing;  ano 
without  going  into  details,  I  think  there  were  circumstHncee  in  that  case  which 
justified  the  accusation. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  why  is  it  that  one  party  is  discriminateil  against  and  another 
ie  discriminated  in  favor  of ;  what  ccnBidemtion  is  there  for  that  distinction? — A. 
The  general  answer  to  the  question  is  the  competition  between  the  carriers.  Where 
two  or  more  rival  roads  are  actively  competing  for  the  carriage  oE  goods  from  one 
producing  section  to  another  conauming  section,  or  between  any  two  great  centers  of 
trade,  ana  thureianot  businesaenoughforthemall,  it  is  a  natural,  if  not  an  inevitable, 
result  thatefforts  will  be  made  by  eacfi  of  them  toagreater  or  less  extent  to  secure  busi- 
nesB  by  some  sort  of  concessions.  In  other  words,  the  competition  between  the  car- 
riers is  the  excuse  always  advanced,  and  probably  the  actual  reason  in  nearly  every 
instance  for  the  discriminations  which  occur.  I  nave  no  knowledge  of  any  instances 
in  which  discriminations  of  that  sort  were  made  by  arbitrary  action  of  the  carrier — 
that  is,  through  any  desire  to  help  one  man  orinjure  another.  That  may  have  influ- 
enced concessions  in  incidental  cases,  but  ordinarily,  I  think,  it  is  the  competition 
Detween  [be  carriere  and  the  necessity  which  they  avow  of  getting  business  which 
leads  to  these  secret  practices.  Of  courae,  coupled  with  that  all  the  while  is  also  the 
sharp  competition  between  different  producing  and  consuming  territories. 

Q.  Well,  then,  according  to  yourview  of  it,  in  proeperoua times,  when  the  railroads 
have  about  all  they  can  do,  naturally  there  is  less  ot  this  than  there  is  when  times 
ere  dull  and  they  have  to  hustle  for  tmdeT — A.  That  we  should  all  expect  to  happen, 
and  that  does  happen. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  us  some  idea  of  how  discriminations  between  places  are  carried 
on  or  practiced? — A.  Ixt  me  approach  an  answer  to  that  general  question  by  a  pre- 
liminary statement.  I  think  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  and  perhaps  to  emphasize,  a 
S[>int  which  seems  to  me  often  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  the  difference  between  those 
iscriminations  which  are  effected  as  between  individ.uals  through  concessions  from 
the  published  rates  and  those  discriminations  between  commumties  or  commodities 
which  result  although  the  published  rate  is  rigidly  enforced.  What  we  ordinarily 
mean  by  individual  discrimmationH — that  is  to  say,  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
shipper  at  a  given  place  gets  more  favorable  rates  than  his  rival  at  that  place— are 
always  brought  about  by  some  departure  from  the  pubiiahed  tariff.  Of  course  there 
is  the  open  rate  appearing  upon  the  tariffs  of  all  tne  roads;  everybody  knows  what 
it  is,  and  therefore  if  one  person  ia  favored  against  the  others  that  means,  of  course, 
that  that  person  gets  something  off  or  something  below  the  published  tariH,  and,  as 

f'ou  all  understand,  there  may  he  the  most  rigid  and  absolute  otiservance  of  the  pul>- 
ished  tariffs  and  yet  the  most  serious  discrimination  result  because  the  tariffs  them- 
selves are  improperly  or  unfairly  adjusted  as  between  different  commnnltiea  or 
different  articles  of  traffic. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  discriminations  afiainst  individuals,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  by 
reason  ot  the  nonobeervance  of  the  tanff  mtes  which  may  be  adjusted? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  other,  it  is  by  the  observance  ot  an  unfair  tariff? — A.  Precisely. 
You  may  have  aperfectly  just  tariff,  just  aa  between  communities,  as  between  indi- 
viduals, as  between  commodities;  and  then  injustice  may  result  from  departuresfrom 
that  tariff.  You  may  have  perfect  observance  ot  tariffs  and  yet  ereat  injustice  because 
the  tariffs  themselves  do  nut  fairly  and  equitably  adjust  the  Durdena  of  transportation 
as  between  different  communities  or  different  articles  of  traBic 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  illustration,  from  your  experience,  the  past  experience  of 
the  commission,  ot  a  case  of  that  kind,  of  discrimination  between  places?  1  am 
speaking  now  of  flagrant  discrimination,  something  that  is  palpably  a  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  one  place  as  against  another  on  the  line  of  a  railroad. — A.  Well,  I 
venture  to  take  a  situation  that  is  pretty  well  known  as  an  illustration.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  a  basis  of  rates  from  the  Atlantic  seaboardj  the  great  manufac- 
turing territory  ot  the  country,  to  tlie  western  cities  of  distribution  or  consump- 
tion, so  that  the  rates  from,  say.  New  York,  for  example,  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  are  adjusted  with  reference  to  each  other  with,  I  may  say,  a  fiur 
recognition  of  distance  and  other  conditions  of  locality;  and  it  so  happens  that  the 
rate  on  firat-class  goods  from  New  York  City,  all  rail,  to  Kansas  City  is,  I  think,  $1.47, 
and  proportionately^  leas  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago;  and  on  that  general  basis  all  the 
rates  over  the  most  important  section  ot  the  country  are  adjusted;  and  you  cJin  read- 
ily see  that  the  maintenance  of  rates  in  particular  localities  depends  upon  maintain- 
ing the  general  basis  of  rates,  otherwise  the  whole  transportation  system  would  be 
thrown  into  disorder.  Now,  not  long  ago  there  was  constructed  what  is  known  as 
the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  road,  running  almost  directly  from  Kansas  City 
to  the  Golf  of  Mexico.    Taat  road  became  insolvent  and  receivers  were  appointed. 
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Thatrailroad,  in  connection' with  the  MallorySteamship  Line,  which  takes  goods  from 
New  York  to  Galveston,  after  varioua  intermodiata  reductions,  finally  put  in  a  rate 
from  New  York  City  to  Kanme  City  atSO  centa  bb  against  fl.47  by  the  all-ratl  lines, 
with  the  result  that  a  very  conaiderahleamouDtof  traffic  moved  by  a  circuitous  route 
approximately  2^  times  as  long  as  the  direct  route,  makings,  of  couree,  hieher  latea 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  and  from  New  York  to  Chicago  than  from  New  York 
to  Kansas  City,  a  condition  which,  in  a  way,  is  ill<«ical,  and  so,  of  course,  can  not 
permanenlly  continue.  I  am  not  saying  now  whether  the  interested  carriers  were 
justified  or  not;  that  is  not  the  point;  but  the  effect,  of  course,  was  to  bring  abont 
discriminating  rates  between  the  greatest  trade  centers  of  the  country,  because  any- 
one can  see  t^t  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  should  not  be  lower  than 
the  rate  from  New  York  to  8t.  Louis  or  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  And  yet  during 
the  last  three  or  tour  months  that  has  been  the  actual  condition,  that  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  traffic  has  gone  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City,  by  way  of  Gal- 
veston, ata  rate  only  a  little  more  ttian  half  the  standud  rail  rate  from  New  York  to 
that  city. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  conditions  broi^ht  that  about? — A.  Well,  I  only  know  the 
excuse  which,  I  understsjid,  is  put  forward  by  the  receivers  of  that  road.  They 
insist  that  they  were  entitled  to  what  is  known  as  a,  differential;  that  is,  by  reason 
of  their  circuitous  route,  the  greater  lenijrth  of  time  which  it  would  require  to  take 
traffic  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  by  that  route,  thecostot  marine  insurance,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  they  couid  not  get  any  of  thebusinessat  thesameratesastheall- 
laillines;  andthereioretheyoughttobes'         ■  ■     ■  ■      ■  .... 


.obeallDwed  to chaiye somewhat  less,  withavi 


restore  the  rates  which  existed  at  the  time  this  controversy  arose.  Of  course,  all  that 
was  complicated,  and  I  mention  it  to  illustrate  the  intricacies  of  the  whole  situation; 
that  is,  tne  water  lines  down  to  Savannah  and  Charleston  and  then  the  rail  lines 
from  there  across  the  country  to  the  same  destination. 

Take  another  illustration  drawn  from  a  very  recent  investigation  and  which,  very 
likelv,  Commis^oner  Prouty  will  speak  on  more  fully  in  some  of  its  other  aspects. 
We  nave  been  investigating  the  exports  of  grain  ana  grain  products,  and  the  fact 
appeared  that  in  some  Instances  and  through  some  of  the  gateways,  through  some  of 
the  ports,  the  rate  on  flour  exported  was  often  as  high  as  11  cents  per  100  pounds 
above  the  rate  on  wheat.  Now,  obviously,  if  there  is  any  such  difference  as  that  or 
anything  approximating  such  a  difference  between  the  rates  on  exported  wheat  and 
exported  flour,  there  can  be  no  exportation  of  flour,  and  of  course  the  mills  and 
millers  of  the  country  who  have  large  investments  and  large  capacity  for  supplying 
the  foreign  demand  tor  flour  would  be,  if  that  state  of  things  continued,  eDtirelyshut 
out  of  the  business  and  the  exportation  would  go  abroad  in  the  form  of  wheat  and 
the  flour  would  be  made  by  the  foreign  miller  rather  than  the  domestic  miller,  and 
yet  all  those  discriminations,  as  you  see,  can  be  accomplished  with  absolute  adher- 
ence to  published  rates.  They  were  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  case;  but  that  is 
quite  pMsible.  Of  course  I  assume  that  you  are  all  perfectly  familiar  with  that  class 
of  discriminations  which  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  and  grievous  complaint 
which  results  from  the  disr^ard  of  what  is  known  as  the  long  ai|a  short  haul  clause. 
The  act  to  ri^ulate  commerce  contemplated  that  carriers  subject  to  its  provision 
should  not  in  any  case  charge  moreforashort  distance  than  foralonffdistancein  the 
same  direction,  where  the  short  distance  was  included  in  the  long  distance,  except 
under  conditions  which  would  warrant  the  commission  in  allowing  that  exemption 
from  the  general  rule.  Well,  without  going  Into  that  subject,  becauso  I  could  spend 
S  whole  session  talking  about  it,  the  Supreme  Court  has  construed  that  section  or 
provision  of  the  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  substantially  nugatory,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  especially  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  mjury  to  small  towns  which  results  from  hicher  rates  to  them  from 
the  great  centera  of  production  than  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  South  more  distant,  has 
beenseriouaand  is  still  serious.  Toagreat  extent  similar  conditions  exist  with  refer- 
erence  to  the  transcontinental  traffic,  rat«s  all  rail  to  the  Paciflc-coast  terminals  being 
ordinarily  much  higher  than  to  many  places  in  the  interior.  Of  course  the  justifica- 
tion put  forward  in  all  thoee  cases  is  the  competition  of  water  carriers  and  the  neces- 
sity, often  actually  a  justification  fairly  satisfactory  in  many  instances,  that  they  must 
approximate  the  rates  of  the  water  carrier  or  else  they  can  not  get  any  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  whatever  may  be  their  necessity  or  justification,  the  uct  remains  that  the 
Interior  town  is  put  at  a  serious  and  often  at  a  fatal  disadvantage. 

Q.  There  ia  a  species  of  disaiminAtion  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called 
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wliich  you  have  not  mentioned  exactly;  at  teoat,  I  do  not  think  it  falls  under  any  of 
these  heads;  and  that  in  the  charging  of  different  ratee  over  the  same  road  in  differ- 
ent directions,  on  the  game  line  of  road.  For  instance,  from  my  State,  Florida,  np 
to  New  York,  and  the  same  care  coming  hack,  there  is  a  different  rat«  per  hunai«a 
charged?- — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  excuse  that  is  offered  for  that,  the  reason,  aa  I  understand  it,  is  that 
they  have  to  bring  the  cars  back  anyhow;  they  have  to  get  down  Bouth  from  here, 
and  it  ia  better  to  get  something  than  nothing  for  it  Have  you  had  occasion  to  con- 
eider  the  validity  of  that  exctiBe  or  reason?— A.  Oh,  yea,  in  numerous  caaee;  that  is, 
to  consider  the  general  question  which  that  situation  rtuaee.  I  recollect,  without 
being  able  to  give  exact  figures,  an  investigation  in  which  it  apneared  that  a  certain 
railroad  system  charged  a  good  deal  more  for  carrying  petrolenm  products  south 
bound  in  tajik  care  to  certain  interior  destinations  than  itcnar^ed  for  carrying  cotton- 
seed oil,  a  much  more  valuable  product,  in  the  contrary  direction  in  the  same  cars. 

Q.  Now,  the  resfion,  I  suppose,  is  the  same  in  that  case  as  it  was  in  the  one  to 
which  I  referred.  Is  that,  m  your  judgment,  a  euffidentl}|  strong  reason  to  justify 
the  discriminations  which  are  practiced? — A.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  Buffident.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  yoD  all  understand,  1  assume  that  it 
depends  on  the  point  of  view.  If  you  accept  railroad  transportation  as  a.  purely 
pnvate  enterprise,  to  be  conducted  like  a  farm  or  ftutory,  then  the  financial  interest 
of  the  carrier  may  justly  lead  it  to  many  and  obvious  discriminations;  but  if  you  say, 
as  I  think  we  are  all  now  disposed  to  say  and  presently  everybody  will  say,  that 
railroad  transportation  is  not  a  commodity,  not  a  private  enterprise,  but  purely  a 
public  service,  and  that  public  rights  are  to  be  conBtdered  at  least  equall]^  with  the 
rights  of  the  earriers,  then,  of  course,  the  asserted  iustiflcation  often  entirely  Mis, 
and  discriminations,  which  might  be  excused  on  tne  theory  of  private  enterprise 
become  palpably  insufficient  and  inadequate  when  you  contemplate  the  railroaa 
system  as  an  agency  of  the  State. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  do  not  undertake  to  cover  all  these  various  kinds;  but  there  is 
another  species  of  discrimination  which  I  would  like  to  hear  something  from  you 
on,  as  to  Its  character  and  its  estent,  and  that  is  the  ^nting  of  free  pf^ee.  You 
say  that  you  know  of  no  instance,  or  If  there  are  instances  they  are  very  few, 
in  which  individuals  are  discriminated  against  because  of  their  personality  or  dis- 
criminated in  favor  of  because  of  their  ^rsonallty.  The  matter  of  granting  pMeee 
to  individuals  over  their  roads  by  the  railroads  of  this  country,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
a  very  general  practice?— A.  Your  Question  very  property  implies  a  criticism  upon 
my  general  statement,  which  was  aeeigned  to  apply  to  ratce  of  transportation  of 

Q.  I  did  not  intend  any  criticism. — A.  I  know  you  did  not;  but  I  ought  to  have 
modified  it  in  the  direction  of  freight.  Undoubtedly,  when  it  comes  to  granting 
free  passenger  transportation  the  action  oE  the  carriers  is  in  a  sense  arbitrary;  <h 
course,  douDtleaa  always  infiuenced  by  considerations  of  self-interest.  They  pre- 
Bumablv  expect  that  they  will  receive  corresponding  advantages,  or  at  least  they  nnd 
themselves  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  can  not  well  afford  to  refuse,  as  they 
think,  the  demands  for  free  transportation.  Of  course,  that  is  not  an  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude  as  compared  with  the  other  subjects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  one  which  in  my  judgment  is 
without  any  excuse. 

Q.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  principle  more  than  anjrthing  else,  of  the  principle  that 
railway  rat«s  should  be  equal  and  fair  in  their  application  to  the  individual? — A.  To 
give  an  illustration  to  the  extent  to  which  that  sometimes  occurs,  although  the  gen- 
eral conditions  are  nothing  like  what  this  instance  would  indicate,  a  gentleman  told 
me  that  on  one  occasion  he  came  from  Chicago  to  Washington  just  alon^  in  the  latter 
days  of  November,  and  every  other  passenger  in  the  Pullman  car,  besides  himself, 
was  a  member  of  Congress  or  other  Government  official,  with  their  families,  and  that 
he  was  the  only  passenger  who  paid  a  cent  for  transpotlation  from  Chicago  to  Wash- 
infrton,  either  tor  his  passage  or  for  his  Pullman  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  remedy  for  such  a  condition  of  tilings  that 
yon  could  suggest?— A.  Well,  I  should  despair,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  was  not  a 
remedy  tor  wElt  I  regard  as  so  grievous  an  injustice. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  class  of  discrimination  against  the  paying  pMsenger  is 
usually  extended  by  free  passes  to  all  the  legislatures  of  the  State  and  to  Congress 
itselif? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  general  fact,  as  I  understand,  that  representatives  both  in  the 
State  and  National  legislatures  are  very  generally,  if  not  always,  offered  free  trans- 
portation.   I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  accepted  in  all  cases. 

Q.  After  the  paffisge  of  the  interstate  commerce  bill,  was  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the 
pnnnrfl  that  bad  oeen  issued  to  meml^rs  of  Congress  and  l^jislaturee  were  taken  in 
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by  the  roads? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  waa  in  that  r^aid.  I  waa  n^t  & 
member  of  the  commiBaion  until  eevei^  yeara  after;  but  1  have  aome  syiDpathy  with 
the  view  which  is  ezpTeeeed  in  Bome  such  fashion  ae  thia,  that  the  law  la  uaed  by  the 
railroads  when  they  ao  not  want  to  give  free  tnmsportation,  and  when  they  do  want 
to  do  it  they  find  a  way  to  do  it 

Q.  la  the  usual  plan  adopted  by  the  railroads  of  iaauii^  paaeee  for  newntapera  or 
newapaper  men? — A.  Oh,  that  is  one  of  the  forms  which  the  tTansaction  takes. 

Q.  Also  tor  advertiaingT — A.  Ye8,RpaaBthatpermita  of  free  transportation  in  aome 
way  IB  furnished  oetensibly  for  newspaper  as  consideration  for  advertising  theirtime 
tables,  etc.,  and  then  the  recipients  of  these  favors  distribute  them  to  their  friends. 
And  then  I  happen  to  know  in  many  caeee  that  passes  are  given  which  on  their  faoe 
are  limited  to  transportation  within  the  State,  there  being,  except  in  some  States,  I 
Uiink,  no  law  t^ainat  it;  so  that  if  a  person  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  pa»ea  of  that 
character  oovermg  the  territory  of  one,  two,  or  a  dozen  States  through  which  he 
desires  to  go,  why.  he  finds  a  method  of  gettii^  himself  carried  without  paying  much, 
altfaoi^h  he  may  nave  no  paes  for  the  whole  journey. 

Q.  Has  your  commission  ever  investigated  bow  far  the  pass  system  ent«ra  into  the 
passenger  eyatom  of  the  country;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  passes  to  the  paid  fares?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Not  even  one  small  case? — A.  Not  with  a  result  which  would  enable  me  to 
answer  your  present  question,  or  showing  the  percentage.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate.  There  are  free  peases  of  all  the  aorta  that  have  Men  alluded  to  and  perhape  ' 
some  others.  There  is  the  free  transportation  given  sometimes  to  the  shippers  as  a 
consideration  for  gettingtbeir  business;  there  are  reduced  rales  for  round-tnp  tickets, 
which  are  manipulated  through  the  scalping  offices.  It  would  be  impossible  to  sa^ 
to  what  oitent  that  resotta  in  diminished  revenue  to  the  carrier.  I  have  hwird  it 
claimed^I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  make  the  statement  only  on  that  informa- 
tion—that probably  the  actual  revenues  received  by  all  the  rajln^ds  of  the  country 
from  their  passenger  business  did  not  exceed  75  or  80  per  cent  of  what  they  would 
be  at  the  published  rates  multiplied  by  the  journeys  actually  taken. 

Q.  If  it  would  be  possible  to  abolish  this  pass  system,  which  is  just  as  bad  a  dis- 
crimination as  the  fr^bt,  in  fact  worse,  what  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on 
the  cash  fare — would  it  lower  the  rates  of  a  paying  passenger  or  would  not  the  rail- 
roads chatve  the  same,  taking  the  usufruct  oi  the  whole  for  themselves? — A.  What 
would  result  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion,  in  your  Interstate  Commerce  Commisrion,  about 
aquestionof  that  kind? — A.  I  should  feel  warranted  in  answering  your  question  this 
way:  If  we  coald  eliminate  the  free  transportation  and  bring  this  public  service 
down  to  the  impartial  conditions  where  every  person  who  uses  it  nays  his  proper 
share,  I  believe  the  passenger  rates  throughout  the  country  coulu  be  materiidly 
redui^  and  still  the  railroiKis  have  better  returns  from  that  brauch  of  their  service 
than  thej  have  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Is  It  possible  to  amend  the  interatate  commerce  bill  to  abolish  passes? — A.  I 
think  BO,  surely,  and  a  good  many  other  thines  that  now  occur. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratobpokd.)  Is  it  not  a  tact  that  profesmonal  men  and  miniators  of 
the  goepel  usually  are  provided  with  paeeuff — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  profeesional 
men  as  a  class  ordinarily  receive  any  concessions,  but  clergymen  as  a  rule  get  half 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eeknedt.)  Does  the  practice  extend  to  Federal  and  State  judiciary  and 
district  attorneys? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  practice  is  diverse.  My  opmioa 
is  that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  the  judiciary,  both  Federal  and  S^te,  have 
free  transportatton.  In  aome  cases  it  is  not  accepted.  In  some  States  it  is  pro- 
hibited, in  others  it  is  in  a  way  recognized  as  one  of  the  perquisites  and  emoluments 
of  the  office. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  was  testified  before  your  commisdon  by  an  officer 
of  the  I«uisviUe  and  Nashville  that  his  railroad  gave  passes  to  judicial  officers. — A. 
Yes;  but  there  is  no  such  general  practice,  I  mean  to  say,  as  corresponds  with  the 
arraJiKement  in  which  clergymen  get  half  rates.    That  is  quite  universal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOBD.fWbat  can  be  the  motive  of  that?— A.  In  the  case  of 
clergymen? 

Q.  Yee.  What  is  the  motive  of  the  railroad? — A.  Broadly  stated,  charity;  con- 
sideration for  their  profession;  benevolence,  and,  presumably,  unselfish.  It  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  sentiment  and  action  which  prevails  that  gives  concessiona 
to  the  clergy  in  other  directions. 

Q.  It  would  seem,  then,  the  transportation  companies,  in  giving  passes  and  dis- 
criminating rates,  have  motives  other  ttian  unselfish  motives  in  some  casee? — A.  Oh, 
yee.    Bo  fu'  as  a  coipontioa  can  be  unselfish,  I  think  railroads  are  as  corporations 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqciiar.)  Ib  it  not  a  bet  also  that  the  parties  who  apply  for  passes 
may  have  some  claim  on  the  railroad— tor  iiiBt&noe,  boardB  of  aesetwore  in  citiM, 
aldermeti,  coondlmen,  and  aeaierB  of  weights  and  measures,  clear  down  to  the  rod- 
men  who  beloiiK  to  the  engineerinK  department — and  while  they  have  a  pull,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  that  pass  is  UBually  handed  to  anybody  and  everyhody  having  no 
riKDts  whatever  to  free  transportation? — A.  That  may  be  the  case,  bat  I  do  not  know 
of  any  such  tnstancet. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  before  your  commiaeion  any  question  of  that  kind  r^ard- 
ing  the  class  of  people  who  really  do  receive  paaeee — the  list  that  was  published  by 
Older  of  the  Senate  Uiroogh  requeflt  of  Senator  Chandler  with  respect  to  a  road  in 
New  England? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  was  an  inveHtiBation  in  the  case  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  and  they  were  required  to  diBcloee  to  the  commifiinun  Iheclaffice 
of  peraons  to  whom  they  gave  free  transportation.  That  investigation  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time  and  was  afterwards,  as  you  mention,  published  hv  some  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Chandler.  I  should  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  a  report 
of  the  commisaion  in  that  case,  aod  I  might  say  that  is  a  fairly  typical  case. 

Q.  Could  you  succinctly  state  it  to  the  commifflion  now^ — thefacta? — A.  Theatatute 
contemplates  a  state  of  things  in  that  regard  which  if  realized  would  express  the 
view  of^  the  commission,  unless  I  should  say  the  statnte  does  not  go  far  enough.  It 
seems  to  me  the  permission  of  lawgiving  to  one  railroad  the  right  to  carry  employeea 
of  another  railroad  free  is  a  privil^e  which  results  in  abuse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbillips.)  Are  there  not  a  number  of  leading  central  points  that  ate 
made  equal,  and  shippers  ship  business  through  intermediate  points  to  that  point 
beyond,  and  then  reship  perhaps  100  or  more  miles  back  in  oraer  to  get  a  reduced 
rate,  when  the  railroad  wontd  not  stop  the  freight  at  the  point? — A.  Oh,  yes — the 
situation  which  results  from  what  is  called  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  In  such 
cases  the  general  plan  on  which  rates  are  made  is  this:  The  rale  to  the  interior  and 
noncompetitive  pomt  increases  gradually  with  distance  until  it  comes  toa  point  where 
it  equalizes  the  lower  through  rate  plus  the  local  back  from  that  destination  to  the 
point  in  anestion.  Of  conree  the^  can  not  make  it  any  higher,  because  otherwise 
they  womd  ship  through  and  ship  back.  The  rates  to  these  interior  points,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  equivalent  to  the  through  late  plus  the  local  hack.  Of  course  the 
shipment  doee  not  go  through.    It  is  stopped  off  at  its  actual  <lc«ti nation. 

Q  (BySenatoriLiLLORY.)  Hasyourattention  been  called  to  the  fact,  in  connection 
wiUi  the  subject  of  discrimination,  that  certain  railroads  are  going  into  other  business 
than  railroading  and  transportation  per  ae;  engaging  in  mercantile  business,  by  the 
formation  of  companies  in  which  their  directors  are  the  directors,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, working  in  with  the  railroads? — A.  I  have  no  special  information  on  this  line. 
In  a  general  way  I  think  more  or  lees  oE  that  thing  occurs,  but  of  couise  that  is  a 
natural  outcome  of  existing  conditions.  It  is  asserted  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  the  officers  and  managers  of  railroads  have  been  interested  in  the  development 
of  towns  through  the  personal  ownership  of  land  and  in  some  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness in  which  wev  were  stockholders  or  otherwise  interested,  and  that  rates  have 
been  adjusted  witn  a  view  of  favoring  those  localities  or  those  industries.  That  is 
a  perfectly  natonl  outcome,  and  ondoubtedly  things  of  that  kind  have  occnrted 
frmuently. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  concrete  case  of  railroads  combining  or 
associating  with  or  owning  elevators — grain  elevators — in  Chicago  and  controUing  the 
buoness  of  the  elevator?— A.  Yes;  we  have  some  information  on  that  subject;  but, 
if  it  is  agreeable  bo  you,  may  I  sug^eet  that  you  inte'm^te  CummicBioner  Prouty, 
who  is  to  follow  me  as  a  witJteH,  and  who  is  more  fumiKiir  with  the  particular  facts 
in  that  direction  than  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kkknedy.)  You  stated  it  was  po«ib]e  to  abolish  this  system  of  giving 

posses  and  stopped  there.    Would  you  state  to  the  commisaion  what  you  would  suggest 

a  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  to  carry  out  that  suggestion? —  ' 


and  in  Uieee  recommendations  with  deliberation  and  with  the  attempt  to  bu  accurate, 
and  reference  to  them  would,  I  think  perhaps,  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  than 
anvthing  I  could  now  say  on  tiie  spur  of  the  moment. 

Q.  Can  you  say  briefly  what  these  recommendations  are? — A.  That  would  lead  as 
into  a  pretty  long  chapter;  we  should  have  to  start  at  the  b^inning.  It  is  apparent 
that  any  system  of  rtulway  regulation  b^ins  with  the  retjuirement  that  the  carrier 
publish  its  rates.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  legislation  which  amounts  to  anythingor 
which  purjKirts  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  railway  regulation  that  would 
sot  requiieaa  the  foundation  a  pubUcation  of  tariffs;  the  aimouaceiueiit  to  the  public 
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of  the  cbargee  which  the  railroad  propoeee  to  apply.  Now,  Btarting  with  that  propo- 
■itioD,  which  I  think  comioends  iteett  to  the  mtelfi^nt  reflection  of  everybody,  yoo 
have  two  geneTsl  claaeea  of  queetioua  inunediately  arising.  One  queHtion  ia,  How  are 
you  going  to  eecuK  the  obeervauoe  by  the  camera  of  the  publiHned  rate?  How  are 
you  going  to  prevent  departures  from  it?  How  are  you  going  to  put  a  stop  to  theee 
individual  diacriminations  which  result  in  one  individual  obtaining  the  game  service 
on  more  reasonable  terms  than  another  individual  in  like  situation?  Now,  I  do 
not  know  any  way  to  handle  that  question  except  the  way  the  present  law  pro- 
poaea — that  such  tranBgremons  are  criminal  miademeanora  and  to  be  puniBhed  as 
such,  because  any  civil  remedy  would  be  entirely  unavailing.  No  suit  lor  damages 
wouJd  be  brought  because  the  amount  involved  in  any  particular  case  ia  so  inconae- 

3uentialaatoaKird  no  remedy  wliatever;  thereforewecanonlydowhat  this  law  ae«kstO 
o — that  is  to  say,  treat  tfanagreMons  of  that  kind  as  criminal  violations  of  the  penal 
law,  to  be  punished  M  such;  andlthink  that  is  a  proposition  which  we  must  all  accept 
in  any  view  or  any  theory  ot  pnblic  regulation.  Now,  that  being  so,  the  moment  you 
aay  a  ttansgreasioD  of  tLtat  kind  ia  a  miademeanor,  you  are  obliged  to  treat  it  juat  aa 
you  would  an^  other  sort  of  criminal  offense.  You  can  not  have  any  special  way  of 
dealing  with  it,  and,  therefore,  a  misdemeanor  that  comes  from  giving  rebates  would 
be  proeecuted  in  the  same  way,  by  the  aune  tribunals,  as  a  misdemeanor  under  the 


postal,  revenue,  or  any  other  laws  of  the  United  States — indictment,  trial  by  jury, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     Now,  I  conceive  that  more  exact  and  unambiguous  state- 


ments of  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  publish  its  rates  (for  the  present  law  in  very  crude 
and  imperfect  in  that  reapectl,  coupled  with  exact  and  determinable  penalties  for 
disregarding  that  duty,  wonldbelp  very  materially  to  put  a  stop  to  the  diacriminattons 
of  that  nature.  Of  course  I  do  not  hesitate  to  erpreas  here  an  opinion  which  I  have 
long  entertained.  We  shall  not,  in  point  o(  fact,  under  any  system  ot  laws  secure 
exemption  from  injustice  of  that  character  as  long  as  we  attempt  to  kee^  up  the  com- 
pulsory com  petitiou  of  railroad  carriers,  which  laws — mistaken,  in  my  judgment— we 
now  attempt  to  enforce.  In  other  words,  they  create  conditions  which  the  necessities 
of  human  nature  will  compel  to  result  in  discriminations  of  the  sort  which  we  have 
now  under  conmderation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobt.}  That  compulsory  competition — do  you  mean  by  that 
the  law  which  prohihita  pooling  T — A.  Yea,  and  the  antitrust  law. 

Q.  You  think  the  repeal  of  that  clauM  would  be  conducive  to  fairer  treatment  of 
the  public  by  the  lailroadsT — A.  I  do,  indeed. 

Q.  Has  the  comminion  made  such  recommendation? — A.  Not  as  a  commission; 
not  exactly  that  recommendation.  The  commission's  views,  deliberately  expressed, 
as  I  have  stated,  on  that  subject  appear  in  these  reports  to  Congreiw.  1  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point  While  I  believe  these  laws  in  their  application 
to  railroad  transportation  are  unwise  and  against  public  interest,  against  Ihe  general 
^xid  of  the  averaee  citizen,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  repealing  them  without  at  the  same 
tune  haviiu;  legisbtion  which  will  enable  the  public  to  prevent  a  greater  evil  which 
exists  or  m&ht  exist  under  changed  conditions. 

Q.  Yoiu  idea  ia  that  the  repeal  of  the  antitrust  law  and  antipooling  clause  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  more 
equitable  treatment  of  the  public  and  individuals  by  the  Iransportatiou  com- 
paniee.  In  addition  to  that  you  also  would  be  in  favor  of  speciflcally  making 
miedemeanore  of  the  violations  of  the  law? — A.  That  is  it.  1  put  the  two  things 
together.  I  believe  that  rights  of  conttact  with  each  other  which  are  now  denied 
and  prohibited  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  railroad  carriers,  because  they  are  engaged 
in  a  public  service;  but  as  a  part  of  any  such  scheme  of  legislation  I  want  a  much 
more  accurate  and  comprehensive  definition  of  their  legal  duties,  and  a  grant  of 
power  to  the  public  authority,  whether  represented  by  a  commisaion  or  some  other 
tribunal,  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  privil^e. 

Q.  A  superv'  "        ■  '  ■   - 

e  contract,  w 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  detail  in  regard  to  this  provision  for  punishing  infractions,  < 
whom  would  you  impose  the  penalty?  Railroad  employees  are  generally  simply 
agents  for  their  superior.  Would  there  not  be  some  question  there  as  to  justice,  if 
you  impose  the  penalty  upon  the  man  who  actually  committed  the  act  and  did  it  at 
the  instance  of  a  supenon — A.  Plainly  enough,  the  corporations  ought  to  be  indict- 
able and  punishable,  and  that  is  one  of  the  ^arine  imperfections  of  the  present  law, 
that  the  corporation,  which  is  the  principal,  which  is  the  real  offender,  is  not  amen- 
able to  criminal  process,  bat  only  the  agent  or  representative  of  that  corporation. 

".  (By  Profeasor  Jorhboi'.)  In  addition  to  what  you  have  already  stated  o"  ■"- 
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ctiminationg. — A.  It  is  doubtful  whether  I  can  add  anything  to  what  ia  commonly 
known  on  thatsubject.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  muet  hfmpen  where  railroads  are 
in  actual  and  sharp  competition  with  each  other  that  the  shipper  wfao!<e  baaineea  ia 
of  the  most  conaeqneiice  or  Urgeet  in  volnme  is  the  one  whose  favor  ia  likely  to  be 
eecnred. 

Q.  Let  me  put  my  question  a  little  more  concretely:  la  it  the  meat  pacicer  and 
miller,  or  the  whoI^nJe  grain  dealer — are  those  daises  now  receiving  Hpeeial  favors? — 
A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  favors,  then,  do  not  so  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumii^:  public  or  to  the 
general  producing  public? — A.  So;  and  it  T  might  be  allowed  to  digress  a  moment  or 
enlarge  a  little  on  what  I  have  tried  to  say,  it  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view  and 
on  the  ends  that  we  seek  to  secure.  Now,  there  Beems  to  be  a  vague  ivspalar  notion 
that  the  public  generally  gets  the  same  benefit  from  the  competition  ot  railroads  that 
it^ts  from  the  competition  of  farmers  or  manufacturers,  but  I  think  that  is  a  very 
mistaken  idea.  The  industries  end  occupations  of  the  world  are  so  distributed  that 
what  we  call  competition  results  to  pretty  nearly  equal  advantage  everywhere  and  to 
every  peraon.  If  the  resident  of  a.  remote  hamlet  thinks  the  crossroads  merchant 
chai^  him  more  than  he  ought  to,  there  is  another  little  store  only  a  mile  or  two 
away  where  he  can  get  the  same  article.  Generally  speaking,  competitive  conditions 
are  so  general,  so  diversified,  bo  complete  all  over  that  when  it  comes  to  the  articles 
of  use,  wear,  and  consumptjon  one  man  is  not  charged  much  more  than  another  in 
purchasing  the  same  thing  at  thesame  place;  but  when  it  comes  to  this  railroad  serv- 
fce,  a  moment's  reflection  shows  you  that  only  a  small  portion  of  territory  and  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  population  are  so  situated  that  tney  can  have  the  benefit  of 
railroad  competition.  Competition,  it  seems  to  me,  objectively  considered,  is  sim- 
ply the  power  to  chooee  between  two  or  more  persons  who  can  furnish  the  same 
article;  that  is  the  objective  value  of  competition  to  him.  Ah  I  said,  there  are 
only  a  few  people  comparatively  who  have  any  actual  choice  between  railroad 
carriers-  To  much  the  laiwest  number  of  people  in  this  country,  by  far  the  largest 
number,  and  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  its  territory,  railroad  service  is  and 
Edways  has  been  an  actual  monopoly,  and  the  result  of  the  competition  which 
grows  out  ot  rival  railroads  gives  this  opportunity  for  choice  only  to  a  few  per- 
sons in  some  of  the  great  centers.  Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  fur- 
ther word,  which  will  give  you  some  information  of  the  way  I  look  at  this  mat- 
ter troro  an  economic  point  of  view — as  I  said  before,  I  want  not  only  to  consider 
the  point  of  view,  but  the  result  to  be  accomplished.  Now,  I  wont  to  sav  this: 
First,  on  what  I  call  actual  property — I  mean  the  things  we  eat,  use.  and  wear, 
the  products  of  human  labor  ana  skfll — possibly  some  of  us  do,  but  I  ao  not  want 
uniform  prices  under  present  conditions.  We  want  every  producer  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  get  just  as  much  as  he  can  for  anything  he  has  to  sell,  and  we  want  every 
consumer  to  be  perfectly  free  to  buy  everything  he  wants  as  cheap  as  lie  can.  We 
want  the  utmost  freedom  of  contract  between  buyer  and  seller  in  ever]^hing  that 
relates  to  property.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  all  thoee  conditions  which  tend  to 
abridge  that  freedom  of  contract,  whether  by  controlling  and  limiting  production, 
controlling  markets,  or  in  whatever  ways  which  operate  ^^nst  the  general  good  of 
the  public,  ought  to  be  prevented,  if  they  can  be,  because  it  seems  to  me  this  free- 
dom of  contract  between  buyer  and  sellerof  propertvis  the  very  foundation  of  indus- 
trial freedom.  1  can  not  conceive  of  commercial  lioerty  that  does  not  involve  that 
absolute  freedom  of  contiact;  but  when  you  come  to  railroad  transportation,  that  is 
not  property,  but  public  service,  which  tne  State  might  lawfully  do  by  its  own  direct 
s^ncy,  but  which  from  motives  of  ezj^iency  only  it  commits  to  private  corpora- 
tions to  perform,  you  do  not  wont  uniform  prices;  you  do  not  want  any  freedom 
of  contract  at  all ;  you  want  every  person  to  get  exactly  the  some  advantage  under 
like  circumstances  as  every  other  person,  therefore  you  want  quite  a  different  thing 
from  what  you  want  with  respect  to  property;  you  want  uniforrn  charges;  you  want 
the  burden  of  transporiation  to  be  lust  as  nearly  ec|ual  aa  possible  on  one  person  as 
on  another.  Therefore,  all  that  tends  under  proper  limitations  to  bring  about  abeolute 
uniformity  of  charge  and  impartial  treatment  by  those  who  perform  a  public  service 
is  a  thing  to  be  commendedandencoursged  by  legislation,  why^  gentiemen,  it  seems 
tomeyoucan  not  have  industrial  freedom,  commercial  liberty  in  its  full  sense,  withont 
ratesand  charges  for  public  transportation  which  are  in  the  nature  of  monopoly.  That 
is  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  equal  to  everybody.  That  is  the  element  which  in  no 
instance  ought  to  cut  any  figure.  So  I  say  we  mistake  as  to  the  results  we  desire  to 
accomplish;  wemjetakethething  which  would  be  to  the  general  public  benefit  when 
we  say  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  purely  public  service  snail  not  enter  into  contract 
relations  with  each  other  lor  the  purpose  of  performing  that  service  on  terms  of  impsr- 
(iality.    I  will  put  it  in  another  way:  Competition  is  simply  discrimination.    Woen 
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D  who  has  a  piece  of  property  to  aell  to  one  man  at  one  price,  and  to  another  m 

another  price,  or  to  vary  that  pnce  to  the  some  person  when  he  tbinke  beet.  Of  couree 
railroad  service  uui  not  be  condueted  on  any  such  principle.  Look  at  the  conditions  to- 
day. Suppose  you  have  2  great  department  stores  in  a  town  which  supply  iia  trade. 
Now,  suppbee  toe  law  required  of  those  2  storee  what  it  now  rei^uires  of  the  rail- 
roads— Sret,  that  they  should  publish  all  their  char;^  on  every  article  that  they  sell 
and  that  Uiev  should  not  vary  the  price  to  increase  it  without  10  days'  notice,  or 
reduce  it  witJiout  3  days'  notice;  and  suppose,  in  addition  to  that,  it  waa  made  a 
criminal  oSenae  for  them  to  vary  on  any  article  under  any  circumstances;  and  sup- 
poee  they  were  required  to  report  every  year  their  capital,  earnings,  number  of 
employees,  wages,  dividends,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Under  that  would  there  be 
any  competition?  It  there  was,  it  would  be  a  competition  in  violation  of  that  law 
which  required  them  never  to  charge,  in  violation  oi  their  published  rates;  and  that 
is  the  sort  of  competition  we  get  now  in  railroad  service.  When  tariff  rates  are  actu- 
ally and  rigidly  observed  in  all  cases,  there  is  no  competition  in  lates;  and  when 
there  is  competition  in  rat«s  it  is  when  private  concessions  are  made  which  result  in 

Siving  one  man  an  advantage  over  another.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  competition 
etween  camera  has  not  been  a  ruoet  powerful  influence  in  bringing  down  the  chargea 
for  railroad  transportation  to  their  present  low  level.  Undeniably  it  has,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  suggesting  that  they  should  be  allowed  indefinitely  and  at  pleasure  to  com- 
bine with  e^i  other  without  restrictions  and  conditions  which  give  public  authority 
adequate  control  over  their  rates  and  charges;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not 
get  that  impartial  treatment  which  every  person  is  entitled  to  have  and  at  the  same 
time  actual  competition  between  the  carriers. 

1  want  to  add  another  thought,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing;  I  do 
not  ride  on  Uie  railroad  by  virtue  of  any  contract,  but  I  use  the  agencies  of  the  public 
carrier  in  the  exercise  of  my  political  rights,  1  have  just  as  much  right  to  nde  on 
the  cars  as  I  have  to  be  protected  in  my  person  and  property  by  the  t>otice  admini»- 
tration;  iust  asmuch  right  as  I  have  to  submit  any  controversy  to  the  adjudication  of 
our  legal  tribunals.  I  can  not  be  excluded.  The  relations  between  railroads  and 
patrons  are  not  contract  relations;  the  ticket  is  not  evidence  of  a  bargain;  it  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  tax  receipt;  it  shows  I  have  paid  money  which  any  person 
might  pay  and  get  the  same  service,  and  from  which  no  jierson  can  be  excluded. 
The  merchant  who  sells  goods  has  a  right  to  stand  on  his  threshold  and  say  1  can 
not  enter  his  store.  He  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  sell  mc  goods.  He  has  a  right  to 
make  one  price  to  me  and  another  to  my  neighbor  at  the  same  moment,  but  no  rail- 
road man  can  stand  in  his  station  and  say  I  can  not  enter  or  say  I  shall  not  have  all 
the  privileges  of  service  which  his  comiwny  can  offer  on  exactly  the  name  terms  as 
any  other  man.  I  say  you  can  not  practically  have  that  and  at  the  same  time  have 
that  actual  constant  competition  which  goes  on  in  the  industrial  world. 

Q.  (BySenatorMALLORV.)  Ithinkitisgenerallyconceded  that  the  |>opularpoflition 
in  the  United  8tat«a  against  permitting  railroads  to  pool  is  based  on  the  apprehension 
that  they  will  utiUze  it  to  increase  rates  exorbitantly.  Isnot  your  understanding  that 
that  is  the  objection?— A.  Yes;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  again:  Wehearagood 
deal  about  trusts  and  combinations  these  days,  and  1  do  not  care  to  eo  into  that  sub- 
ject, but  there  isanother  thought  which  may  be  perhaps  worth  considering.  We  find 
no  way,  under  our  free  government  and  consistent  with  constitutional  liberty,  to  con- 
trol the  prices  of  property  by  direct  legislation.  Now,  IflupjKwe  theobjection  tothat 
tendency,  which  is  now  so  marked,  is  po^bly,so  far  as  it  is  intelligent  and  thought- 
fol,  based  on  the  belief  that  these  combinations  do,  or  the  apprehension  that  tney 
will,  use  their  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  the  consuming  eoramunitiee  to  pay 
more  than  they  ought  to  and  more  than  they  otherwise  would.  We  can  not  control 
the  price  at  which  they  shall  sell  anything,  oecauseevenif  we  could  fix  the  prices  we 
could  not  compel  them  to  sell  any  more  than  we  could  compel  the  consumer  to  buy 
As  long  as  we  can  not  fix  the  price  we  try  by  indirect  methods  to  accomplish  the 
mate  result  We  trj;  to  prevent  the  combination.  I  am  not  saying  whether  that  is 
right  or  wrong.  It  is  not  my  province  to  enlarge  on  that  phase  of  the  economic 
question.  The  point  I  wish  to  make'  is  that  when  it  comes  to  public  service,  like 
nulrcud  transportation,  we  can  go  right  to  the  end  we  aim  at  and  tix  the  prices. 
It  is  entirelycompetent  for  the  State  Tegislatureand  for  Congress  by  direct  legislation 
to  say  how  much  any  carrier  shall  charge  on  any  commodity  or  between  any  places. 
Of  course  that  power  is  subject  to  the  same  limitations  which  is  nut  by  the  Con- 
stitution on  all  legislation,  that  no  man's  property  shall  be  taken  without  due  proce™ 
of  law  and  that  every  man  shall  have  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  But  under 
these  limitations  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate,  and  State  le^laturea  over  State 
traffic  is  plenary  and  exclusive.    Therefore  the  objections  to  the  railway  comlunations 
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which  Kpply  to  tfae  indnstrial  combinations  have  no  fonndation,  becanee  we  can  pre- 
Tentanyexceeseaoraboses  of  nulwsy  combination  by  direct  legi^tion,  becsnae we 
bave  the  authority  to  do  it,  unquestioned  and  ample. 

Q.  That  IB  what  I  wanted  to^tat  The  apprahensionofthejieoDleof  the  United 
Stat«e,  when  this  sabjectof  pooling  is  brought  up  in  Congrew,  is  tnat  by  allowing 
them  to  combine  and  Conn  pools  they  would  put  up  ratee  exorbitantly,  and  thereby 
■  became  oppreeeive.  If  they  could  he  permitted  to  pool,  and  at  the  nune  time  a  law- 
roahing  power  be  authorized  to  impose  such  wholesome  restrictions  upon  extrava- 
gant mUe  as  would  insure  reasonable  rates,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if  the  people 
could  be  brought  to  nnderetand  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  it  in  view  of  the  very 
manifest  necessity  for  oar  givii^  some  openine  at  least  for  them  to  make  their  own 
rates? — A.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  is  so.  I  think  uniees  this  question  is  clearly 
comprehended,  unless  it  is  comprehended  by  the  ordinary  man,  what  my  distin- 
KOisbed  predecessor,  Jui%e  Momaon,  used  to  describe  as  the  "  low-down  man" — if 
Eie  interests  ore  to  be  consnlted,  if  his  welfare  is  to  be  promoted,  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  public  transportation  we  will  undertake  the  elimination  of  all  descrimination 
and  bring  transportation  charges  to  one  nniform  basis.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  enlaive 
on  that  and  suKest  that  the  objections  to  this  combination  are  not  well  founded, 
but  I  have  no  dlBposition  to  go  into  thaL  I  desire  to  put  my  opinion  solely  on 
my  observation  and  judgment  of  what  is  for  the  benefit  oi  the  average  man.  1  do 
not  believe  the  antitrust  law  or  the  prohibition  of  pooling  in  the  efiort  to  r^ulate 
commerce  bos  ever  been  of  one  penny's  benefit  to  tlie  farmer  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
the  wage-earner  or  the  cromroads  dealer,  or  the  man  in  the  ordinair  walks  of  life, 
but  it  has  practically,  almost  necessarily,  resulted  in  giving  the  capitalists  at  great 
centers  advanta^  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  and  which  in  a  large  measure 
accounts  for  their  enormous  accumulations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  Congress  were  to  show  a  disposition  to  repeal  the  antipooling 
clause,  and  at  the  same  time  pat  some  supervisory  control  in  the  nands  of  somebody, 
whether  a  commission  or  some  other  body,  so  as  to  see  that  they  should  not  become 
oppressive,  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  Uie  railroads  of  this  country? — A.  It  is  not 
eBsy  to  answer  that  question.  I  could  easily  excuse  myself  by  saying  I  do  not  know. 
So  tar  as  I  can  j:>erceive,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  railroad 
men,  and  certain  ^reat  railroad  corporations  are  now  in  a  position  where  they  do  not 
want  any  l»»i8lation  for  themselves,  and  they  are  therefore  unwilling  to  have  any 
legislation  which  will  be  presumably  or  actually  in  the  public  interest.  You  know 
veiy  well  in  some  sections  oi  the  country,  by  methods  of  consolidation,  and  one  thing 
and  another,  what  we  observe  elsewhere  as  1o  competition  between  railroad  carriers 
has  been  practicallv  eliminated.  Where  that  bos  been  the  result,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes,  not  only  have  rates  not  been  advanced,  but  they  have  been  somewhat 
redncei;  the  service  lias  been  improved  and  impartial  treatment  has  resulted  to 
everybody.  From  these  sections  of  the  country  the  commission  rarely  gets  a  com- 
plaint now,  where  the  railroads  by  consolidation  (and  this  is  a  process  very  rapidly 
going  on,  and  liable  ta  continue)  —where  the  railroads  by  consolidation  get  more  or  less 
exemption  from  these  competitive  conditions.  They  are  no  longer,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  present  laws,  and  of  course  those  roads  orinfluences 
which  they  command  will  not  be  likely  to  favor  Iwisiation  which  would  give  the 
commission  or  any  other  tribunal  any  greater  oontrolthan  they  now  have  (which  is 
not  very  great)  over  their  practices  or  their  charges.  So,  when  you  consider  the 
practical  aspect  of  legislation,  and  the  attitude  of  railroad  management  toward  the 
general  phins  of  legislation,  which  perhaps  I  have  in  a  way  suggested,  you  find 
the  roads  which  do  not  need  the  pnvileges  on  their  side  will  he  against  it  pre- 
sumably, and  only  the  roads  which  do  need  it  will  favor  it.  That  is  so  with  rmids 
and  systems  of  roads  in  such  sharply  competitive  relations  to  each  other  as  to 
threaten  their  financial  integrity  and  their  future  prosperity,  and  they  will  submit  to 
very  drastic  conditions  under  which  they  will  be  allowed  to  relieve  themselves,  but 
rtnda  which  do  not  need  that  relief,  of  course,  are  not  Ukely  to  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  any  commi»ion  or  tribunal  to  have  actual  control  over  tiieir  practices  and 
their  charges.  Then,  figain,  it  must  be  considered  in  a  general  way  that  the  greater 
combinadons  whose  shipments  are  so  enormous  as  to  he  of  first  consequence  to  car- 
riers are  not  likely  to  favor  any  scheme  of  legislation  which  would  enable  the  roads 
to  combine  with  each  other  to  stand  up  against  their  inducements.  My  own  belief 
is  that  influences  emanating  from  these  sources  have  been  more  potent  than  any  other 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  what  I  believe  to  be  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  As  an  iliustration  of  that,  and  it  is  a  phase  of  that  competition 
which  you  ought  to  take  into  serious  account,  take  the  discrimination  effected  by  the 
use  of  private  cars — shippers'  cars.  Here  is  a  great  concern,  no  matter  of  what  sort 
or  in  what  business.    Its  shipments  amount  to  train  loads  a  day.    Instead  of  lining 
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the  ^^ciea  which  the  carrier  ordiniuily  provides,  it  builde  ita  own  cars— in  some 
cases  up  to  thooaindB  or  tene  of  thousandB.  Now,  theae  care  ore  carried  by  tjie  rail- 
road onlinarily  under  what  is  known  as  a  mileage  contract,  on  the  theory  that  the 
shipper  haefumiehed  the  vehicle  as  well  as  the  traffic.  The  railroad  altowBtheebip- 
per  so  much  a  mile  for  every  mile  that  car  is  hauled.  The  result  is,  these  care  being 
kept  in  active  service,  the  mileage  amounts  to  an  enormous  profit,  not  only  on  the 
cost  oF  building  the  cais,  but  a  very  large  proQt  on  the  business  in  which  they  are 

Q/ (B y  Prof easor  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  the  discriminations  which  result  from 
tn^c  claanfications,  I  think  it  will  be  a  safe  deduction  from  your  tesUmony  to  say 
the  eolablishment  of  a  uniform  claaeiflcation  by  public  authority  would  lessen  dls- 
criminaljon  to  some  extent? — A.  1  think  so.  We  have  now  three  general  classifica- 
tions:  what  is  known  as  the  official  classification,  covering  trunk  lines  in  the  territory 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  north  of  the  Potomac,  west  to  the  Mississipf  i  or  Chicago; 
the  western  claaeiflcation,  which  takes  in  the  territory  west  of  the  nver;  and  the 
Bouthem,  which  takes  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  These  are  diverse,  and  where  commerce  passes  over  one  territory  to  another, 
with  the  result  of  change  in  the  classification  on  the  same  article,  the  variation  in 
charges  freauently  causes  a  discrimination.     There  should  be  but  one  classiScation. 

Q.  The  placing  of  articles  in  classes  in  each  of  these  classifications,  I  infer  from 
what  yon  state,  of  l«n  produces  discrimination;  articleearewronfclyclaesed. — A.  That 
brings  up  the  whole  qoeetion  of  relation  of  rates  as  between  different  commodities. 
If  you  divide  the  traffic  into  clafsee  yon  mnst  have  a  classification,  which  should  be 
oniform;  still  the  question  is  which  class  a  given  commodity  shall  take,  betsuse  that 
will  affect  not  only  its  rate  but  the  relation  of  its  rates  to  some  other  competing  com- 
modity. In  the  case  of  whest  and  flour,  the  relation  of  rates  between  them  will 
decide  where  the  milling  is  to  be  done  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  about  exports. 
If  that  disparity  is  inconsiderable,  the  millinjf  will  all  be  done  pretty  near  the  point 
of  production;  as  it  increases,  the  place  of  millii^  will  be  removed;  and  you  could 
have  such  a  relation  as  between  wheat  and  flour,  and  it  would  not  require  a  very 
great  change.  On  so  narrow  a  margin  is  that  great  business  in  flour  and  wheat  trans- 
acled,  it  wonid  not  require  such  a  great  change  to  put  a  stop  to  the  entire  milling 
industry  of  Minneapolis.  On  account  of  the  relation  in  rates  the  transformation  oi 
wheat  into  flour  could  be  more  advantageously  and  profitably  effected  along  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

Q.  Does  not  that  condition  of  affure  exist  at  the  present  time?  Is  there  not  com- 
plaint, at  the  present  time,  on  the  part  of  the  millera,  as  to  the  rates  that  have  been  fixed 
by  the  transportation  lines,  carryingwheatataiea  ralethan  flour? — A.  Thatisquite 
tnie,  sir,  though  the  complaint  which  has  been  the  most  pressed  upon  us  of  late 
relates  mainly  to  export  of  both  wheat  and  flour.  Of  course,  there  i^in  you  sug- 
gest a  phase  of  the  case  which  might  be  discussed  indefinitely — what  ouglit  to  be  the 
relation  of  rates  between  export  and  domestic  shi|)ments.  Is  it  the  just  thing  that 
wheat  and  flour  shall  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  is  carried 
to  New  York? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOBn.)  What  is  the  general  effect  of  a  very  low  export  rate  on 
farm  products? — A.  If  yon  will  {Mtrdon  me,  I  feel  as  though  I  had  taken  verv  much 
more  time  than  I  was  warranted  in  taking,  and  Commissioner  Froaty  will  follow  me. 
It  was  he  who  wrote  the  report  of  the  commission  on  this  export  investigation,  and 
you  are  sure  to  get  more  valuable  information  from  him  than  from  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhaii.)  Would  you  please  answer  in  the  case  of  discriminations? 
There  are  three  parties  interested — the  producer,  the  shipper,  and  the  consumer.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  die  shipper  gets  the  tieneflt  of  the  discrimination  entirely? — A.  Well, 
that  depends  u{>on  what  you  mean  by  the  producer.  If  you  take  wheat,  for  exam- 
ple, I  do  not  bedtate  to  say  in  my  opinion  tne  farmer,  the  man  who  actually  raises 
the  wheat,  seldom  gels  any  benefit  from  what  you  may  call  discrimination,  and 
practically  none  at  ali  from  the  competition  between  the  railroad  carriers,  because  he 
sells  his  wheat  on  a  basis  of  the  pnbiiehed  tariffs,  which  presumably  everybody  pays, 
and  generally  the  change  or  concession  is  made  after  he  has  parted  with  his  wheat  on 
that  mtsis,  and  the  commodity  ia  concentrated  in  the  hands  oE  a  few  large  dealers. 
Now,  bow  b.T  that  results  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  I  am  notable  to  say;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  if  ^ou  mean  by  the  producer  the  great  manufacturer,  then  it  may  be 
that  the  producer  in  that  sense,  who  is  also  the  shipper,  gets  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
crimination. So  diese  discriminations  grow  out  of,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  rela- 
tions of  rates  as  between  different  iocali ties,  and  ttiat  is  a  subject  on  which  there 
could  be  indefinite  inquiry  and  reflection.  For  example,  if  you  have  at  Baltimore 
here  some  very  liu^  concerns  making  canned  goods,  and  they  are  selling  their  prod- 
uct in  the  sootbem  territory,  and  if  at  Pittsburg  or  Cincinnati  there  are  some  other 
very  Urge  concents  making  conned  goods  and  trying  to  sell  them  in  the  suae  teni- 
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toty,  then  if  3^01^  adjuatment  of  »tee  into  tlut  cotumming  territory,  from  B&ltimore 
on  th«  one  hand  and  from  Cincinnati  on  the  other,  is  aach  as  to  give  Baltimore 
an  advantage,  the  Cincinnati  dealer  ie  practicallv  shut  out  of  that  territory;  and  it 
does  net  matter,  if  the  rate  ie  actually  observea,  il  it  is  on  open  rate  to  every- 
body, both  from  Cincinnati  and  from  Baltimore,  whether  tbe^  become  combined,  or 
what  you  call  a  troDt,  having  ite  plant  at  Baltimore,  and  being  therefore  the  only 

Eroducer  at  Baltimore — if  the  rates  from  Baltimore  into  the  consuming  territory  are 
iwer  than  they  are  from  an^  other  place  where  the  same  article  is  produoed,  the 
Baltimore  producer,  be  he  big  or  little,  has  practical  control  of  that  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbillipb.)  Now,  thejiewspapernren  published  a  letter,  probably  the 
latter  part  of  last  year,  which  seemed  to  have  men  addrened  to  your  commission 
from  tne  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rtulroad,  from  which  it  seems  there 
had  been  discriminationa  up  to  that  time,  but  they  were  to  terminate  on  January  1, 
1S09.    Did  you  or  did  yon  not  receive  such  a  letter?— A.  We  did;  vee. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  in  regard  to  tliat? — A.  Well,  to  fully  explain  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  that  communication,  and  the  conditions  out  of  which 
it  arose,  would  require  a  recital  of  a  considerable  of  recent  railroad  history.  I  said 
something  in  the  early  part  of  my  examination  about  the  absence  ol  these  secret 
discriminations,  comparative  absence  of  them  at  the  present  time,  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  liave  been  unfair  to  have  mentioned  this  communication  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  attitude  of  that  road  at  that  time,  as  one  of  the  influence 
which  contributed  to  the  improved  state  of  things,  aided  by  the  enormous  volume  of 
traffic,  and  the  other  circumstances  to  which  I  alladed;  butit  is  undeniably  the  fact, 
and  BO  conceded  by  that  railroad  to  be  the  fact,  that  it  had  allowed  conceasionB  which 
amounted  to  serious  discriminations.  I  think  the  managers  of  that  property,  in  con- 
nection with  the  managers  of  other  great  railroad  m'stema  in  the  east,  about  that  time 
became  very  much  impreaeed  with  the  danger  n  hicn  threatened  the  financial  solvency 
of  all  great  railroads  of  the  country.  Now,  an  examination  of  the  reportB  made  by 
us  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1S98,  showed  that  about  half  of  that  rulroad  year  had 
been  a  pretty  prosperous  one.  As  we  understood,  the  first  half  of  1898  showed  that 
the  S  trunk  linee,  on  their  businEce  eaet  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  took  in  about  $260,- 
000,000.  These  roads  traversed  the  most  prosperous  section  of  the  United  States,  and 
these  railroads,  underelood  to  be  among  the  most  prosperous  institutions  in  the  world, 
took  in  that  year  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  yet  after  paying 
operating  expensee,  taxes,  and  mtereet  on  bonds  they  virtually  had  nothing  Jeft 
Only  3  ol  them  paid  dividends  on  that  capital  stock,  and  2  of  those,  the  2  largest  of 
all,  paid  the  dividends,  not  out  of  the  earnings  during  that  year  but  out  of  accumula- 
tions during  previous  yeam  Now,  that  was  the  state  of  facts  for  railroad  managers 
of  trunk  linee  to  confront,  and  I  think  they  pereeived,  what  seemed  very  plain  to 
me,  that  there  is  nothing  which  makes  against  the  integrity  of  railroad  revenues  in 
the  long  run  like  secret  concemions.  It  is  made  to  one;  it  gets  to  be  known,  or 
believed,  or  understood,  and  that  intensifies  the  pressure  of  others,  and  so  on,  and 
ultimately  tiiat  rate,  first  granted  secretly,  early  finds  expression  in  an  open  tariff  to 
everybody;  so  the  tendency  goes  on  toward  reduced  rates,  a  tendency  so  marked  at 
that  time,  in  view  of  the  volume  of  traffic  moving  then,  as  to  lead  even  the  managers 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  to  look  on  the  future  with  serious  appre- 
hension. And  so  I  think  in  a  way,  the  letter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  mav  be 
r^arded  as  an  indication  that  railroad  maoagere  in  that  part  of  the  country  had,  so 
to  speak,  suddenly  become  aronsed  to  the  necessity  of  taking  some  action  that  would 
protect  their  revenues  and  arrest  this  tendency,  which  would  leave  them  solvent, 
and  so  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  says,  We  will  tijte  a  public  position.  Bud  whatever 
late  we  publish  we  will  actnall]^  obaerve.  ^ 

Q.  And  has  that  been  done  since,  to  your  knowledge,  largely  witn  them  and  other 
roads?— A.  Yea 

Q.  But  did  discriminations  continne  once  1898  to  January^  1899? — A.  Well,  gen- 
erally speaking,  as  fiir  as  I  have  known,  the  rates  since  that  time,  in  what  is  known 
as  trunk-line  territory,  have  been  pretty  r^dly  maintained. 

Q.  But  prior  to  that  time  thero  were  large  discriminations? — A.  Undoubtedly,  very 
grave  demoralization  of  rates.  01  course,  as  concerns  the  ordinary  movement  of 
merchandise  in  that  territory,  I  think  the  published  rates  are  very  seldom  departed 
from.  When  it  comes  to  the  movements,  both  forexport  and  otherwise,  of  grain  and 
packing-house  products,  and  some  things  of  that  kind  where  transportation  is  portly 
in  other  territory  than  trunk-line  coun^,  and  bv  other  roods,  partly  for  export,  and 
rates  are  participated  in  by  ocean  carriers,  I  think  it  is  not  imjaobable  that  the  pub- 
lished rate  has  been  dieregarded  in  some  tnitancea 

Q.  Can  there  or  can  there  not  be  a  discrimination  which  is  a  just  one?  Are  there 
not  circumstoQces  in  which  that  could  occur?— A.  Well,  the  law  uses  the  term  ' '  unjust 
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diamminatioii,"  meaning  by  that  th&t  there  may  be  discriminatioiiB  which,  never- 
theleaa,  are  eo  eicugable  or  so  practically  necenary  in  the  conduct  of  busineee  that  a 
carrier  practicing  them  ought  not  to  be  condemned. 

Q.  Can  yon  inirtance  a  ca«e  of  that  kind? — A.  Well,  the  most  typical  case  ie  where 
water  competition  at  the  long-dislance  point  compeb  tht  rail  carriers  to  make 

S proximately  the  iame  rate  as  the  water  carrier  to  that  long-distance  point,  or  else 
ey  do  not  get  any  bueinees;  and  yet  that  is  a  rate  which,  if  applied  to  all  interme- 
diate business,  would  not  leave  areaeonable  revenue,  reaeonable  from  anyone's  point 
ot  view.  Now,  there  may  be  situatioui  of  that  kind  where  the  carrier  ia  justified,  in 
its  own  interest  and  in  the  pnblic  interest,  in  chaiving  a  higher  rate  to  an  intermediate 
point  than  to  the  long-dis^nce  poinL  That  is  aiecrimi nation,  plain  diacrimination 
fltfainst  the  ahorter-diBtaace  point,  and  yet  may  not  he  an  unjust  discrimination,  all 
things  considered.  Of  courae  as  to  the  extent  the  Bhort-distance  should  exceed  the 
longdistance  rate  or  whether  that  disparity  should  apply  to  all  traffic  are  questions, 
ana  of  course  there  is  no  end  to  incidental  queetians,  but,  broadly  speaking,  you  see 
there  may  be  occasions  where  there  are  discriminations  which  are  not  imfust  either 
to  the  carrier  or  public. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobt.J  There  is  another  branch  of  inquiry  that  is  not  strictly 
germane  to  this  topic  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called;  that  is,  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  consideration  and  advisabiuty  of  requiring  books  and  accounts  of  the  inter- 
State  railroads  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspection  of  United  States  eiaminere.  It  is 
a  question  that  is  only  very  remotely  connected  with  the  question  of  discrimination, 
I  have  been  requeetea  to  ask  yon  if  you  have  any  views  to  express  on  that  subject? — 
A.  My  brief  answer  is  this:  I  greatly  believe  in  the  virtue  ol  publicity,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  of  other  remedies  against  corporate  abuses,  there  is  one  which  seems  to 
be  valuable,  almost  uniformlv  Mmitted  to  l>e  valuable,  and  that  is  publicity,  and 
what  I  have  in  my  mind  mignt  be  illustrated  by  comparison.  The  General  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  as  well  take  a  most  active  supervision  and  control  over  our  banks, 
both  national  and  State,  and  yet,  as  between  the  banking  business  and  the  railroaa 
businees  I  regard  the  latter  as  most  distinctively  a  public  service  in  every  way  and 
entitled  to  have  its  transactions  publicly  known  more  than  thoee  of  the  banks,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  similar  supervision  may  not  be  extended  over  the  accounting 
and  txKikkeeping  of  the  railroad  carriers.  I  believe  in  it.  I  think,  while  the  condi- 
tions are  different,  and  the  thing  could  not  be  eo  simply  done,  yet  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  open  for  some  representative  of  public  authority  to  walk  into  a  railroad  office  at 
an  unexpected  moment  and  say.  Gentlemen.  I  want  to  see  your  IxMks,  and  I  want  to 
Bee  them  right  now;  and  who  should  have  the  right  to  see  tbem. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  believe  the  railroads  should  be  compelled  to 
take  out  a  national  charter  when  tbey  had  an  international  business  and  interstate- 
commerce  businen?  Would  there  be  any  remedy  in  that?^.\.  That  is  a  question 
which  I  have  not  considered.  I  suppose  ii  anything  of  that  kind  should  Ix:  done,  it 
would  be  in  reference  to  taxation  or  some  otner  revenue  purpose.  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  not  considered  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallosy.)  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  have  been  requested 
to  ask  your  attention,  and  tliat  is  as  to  an  expression  of  the  advisability  of  prohibit- 
ing by  law  the  increase  of  stock  o(  interstate  railways,  without  Government  permit 
therefor,  after  application  and  hearing.  Have  you  given  that  any  consideration? — 
A.  Well,  I  doubt  if  I  could  make  any  useful  comment  on  that  point  That  is  inci- 
dental to  the  more  important  principles  involved  in  any  adequate  scheme  of  public 
regulation.  I  might  ooserve  this:  I  have  not  seen  any  instances  in  which  the  rates 
have  seemed  to  much  depend  upon  or  be  influenced  by  the  capitalization  of  a  road. 

Q.  You  have  pever  seen  such  a  case? — A.  I  have  not.  The  capitalization  of  the 
nulroad,  I  think,  cuts  no  figure  in  tlii"  rate  question. 

Q.  I  think  I  could  call  your  attention  to  the  case  in  which  that  very  point  seems 
to  have  been  made,  that  tKe  basis  on  which  the  rate  should  be  fixed  was  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  railroad. — A.  Oh,  if  you  mean  with  reference  to  what  the 
road  ought  to  charge,  of  course  it  almost  goes  without  saying  that  you  will  not  get 
an  idearbasis  of  rate  making  until  you  put  some  fair  valuation  on  the  railroad  prop- 
erties as  a  basis  for  determining  the  amount  which  they  shall  be  permitted  to  earn; 
I  simply  mean  that,  broadly  speaking,  as  to  interstate  traffic,  especially  this  com- 
petitive traffic,  and  that  la  the  traffic  which  creates  the  discriminations,  it  has  not 
occurred  to  me  that  the  rates  of  competitive  roods  are  much  influenced  by  the  capi- 
talization of  the  different  roads. 

Q,  No,  not  competitive  roads,  but  other  than  competitive  roads. — A.  When  it  has 
come  to  judicial  investigation  as  W  what  is  the  proper  rate  to  charge,  then  comes  the 
queetioD  of  capitalization,  and  very  properly  so. 
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Q.  That  involyee  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  the  govtm- 
menta  to  exercise  supervision  over  thi«  matter  of  increflong  capital  stock  nnneces- 
sarily  or  watering  stock. — A.  It  woald  seem  to  me  the  very  leaaon  that  applies  to 
eupervisioii  over  Donks  would  apply  to  railroad  corporatione. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARauHAR,)  You  have  frequently  and  in  yoor  testimony  that  compe- 
tition is  the  cause  of  diacnminationH. — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Andevidently  toeliminale  this  competition  there  ought  to  have  been  an  ansnge- 
meat  between  the  railroads  so  as  to  get  uniform  rates?  That  is,  you  would  leave  it 
to  the  railroads  themselves  whether  by  pooling  or  otherwise,  to  have  uniform  rates 
prepared  for  all?  In  other  words,  you  would  give  contract  power  to  the  railroads 
themselves  so  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  of  this  free  competition  or  antag- 
onism of  roads  in  getting  cuatomers? — A.  Substantially  that.  I  would  nve  to  the 
carriers  certain  rights  of  contract  with  each  other  which  are  now  denied  and  pro- 
hibited, but  on  condition  that  the  public  be  protected  asainst  abase  of  that  privilege 
by  such  contemporaneous  legislation  as  would  give  public  authority  ample  power  to 
control  any  abuses  which  might  result  from  that  combination. 


put  of  your  question  first.  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all  stop  discriminations,  and 
to  my  mind  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  Government  ownership  of 
railrcnds;  I  mean  as  a  present  solution  of  the  railroad  question.  Undeniably,  under 
Government  ownership  this  individual  discrimination  would  disappear;  the  pub- 
U^ed  rate  would  t>e  observed ;  but  the  discriminations  which  might  most  grievously 
result  from  on  unfairadjustment  of  public  tariffs,  as  between  communities  and  between 
commodities,  might  increase,  IntiinBified  by  the  political  control  or  inSuences  which 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  that  situation.  I  am  so  little  disposed  to  say  any- 
thing that  shouM  look  like  favoring  Government  ownership  that  if  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary 1  would  say  everything  against  it,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  on  that  precise  point. 
Under  Government  ownership  you  would,  of  course,  get  rid  of  this  private  concession, 
but  how  would  you  see  to  it  that  rates  were  fairly  adjusted  so  that  the  produce  of 
this  Kreat  countrv  would  circulate  freely  and  in  natural  volume  in  diSerent  direc- 
tions? How  would  you  prevent  political  control,  if  I  may  so  expreae  myeelf,  of  rates 
which  themselves  would  produce  the  most  intolerable  discrimination  in  fayot  of 
communities  or  sections  of  the  country? 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger,  when  yon  epeak  of  political  control  in  the 
ownership  of  rulroads,  when  vou  take  into  conidderation  the  fact  that  the  600,000 
employees  of  this  country  mignt  poeeibty  take  one  aide  of  the  political  question? — 
A.  That  ie  bo  obyious  an  objectioa  that  it  doee  not  seem  to  me  to  need  any  comment. 


Washinoton,  D.  0.,  October  S,  1899. 

tbshhovt  of  eok.  ohables  a.  pkoutt. 

Member  Interelale  Commerce  Oommiuion. 

ThecommiflBionmet  at2.16p.  m.,  Vice-ChairmBn  PhilUps  presiding.    At  3.80  Mr. 
Phillips  introduced  Hon.  CharleH  '    ""      '        ' "  '  '""  ""         '""" 

Interstate  Commerce  Coi — ' 

Q.   (By Senator  Mallo      ,  .      ,     ,        „  , .  _.., 

that  I  would  much  prefer  that  you  proceed  on  your  own  motion  as  to  thoee  pomts 
that  you  prefer  to  discuss. — A.  Well,  I  have  not  any  particular  thing  that  I  c"~  *" 
say  to  the  commission.     The  cliairman  this  morning  covered  the  ground  su 
tiallv,  I  think.     If  there  is  any  point  about  which  any  member  of  the  c"  ~ 
would  like  to  interrogate  me  I  sliall  be  happy  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  There  is  a  point  that  I  intended  to  refer  to  this  morning  in  Mr.  Knapp's  testi- 
mony, which  I  omitted,  and  which  I  would  like  very  much  that  you  would  devote 
some  attention  to,  and  tbat  is  embodied  in  topic  34  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
transportation — "Rates  on  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  seaboard;  in  what 
do  they  differ  from  the  rates  on  domestic  products  and  commodities  from  and  to  the 
seaboard;  if  they  are  leas,  for  what  reason,  and  what  is  the  effect  on  such  differ- 
ence?"— A.  I  have  no  particular  knowledge  and  can  make  no  particular  statement 
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aa  to  the  niee  on  importe.  I  know  that  In  many  caaee  nitee  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
point  of  consumption  ore  veiy  much  leas  than  in  cases  of  coireaponding  domestic 
articlea.  The  nXee  from  Liverpool  to  Ban  Fnuciaco  through  New  Orleans  are  not 
more  than  one-half  on  a  great  many  articles  what  the  rates  from  New  Orleana  to 
San  Francisco  ar«;  but  since  I  have  Deen  a  member  of  the  commiesion  that  subject 
has  not  been  eapedally  under  consideration  and  I  have  no  special  knowledge  abont 
it  We  have  very  recently  investigated  the  question  of  export  rates  on  grain  and 
^rain  products,  and,  as  the  chairman  stalod,  I  prepared  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
m  that  case.  That  does  not  give  me  onv  greater  acquaintance  with  the  eubiect  than 
the  other  membere  of  the  commission  nave,  although  perhaps  it  oueht  to  be,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is,  somewhat  fresher  in  my  mind  for  that  reason.  Tnere  were  three 
|K)inta  involved  in  that  inveatigatioD:  First,  the  comparative  rate  on  grain  from  inte- 
rior points  to  the  seaboard,  to  New  York,  for  instance,  when  intendSl  for  domestic 
consumption  and  when  intended  for  export;  second,  the  comparative  rate  on  whciat 
and  flour;  and  third,  the  publication  oftarifiB.  The  railroads  have  always  claimed 
that  they  were  under  no  obli^tion  to  publish  their  tariffs  when  tjie  tramc  was  for 
export.  That  was  entirely  without  the  pnrview  of  the  law.  And  we  investigated 
that,  among  other  thit^s,  and  held  that  they  were  under  the  same  obligation  to 
publish  schedule  rates  in  case  of  export  tra£Qc  that  they  were  in  the  case  of  domestic 
traffic  Now,  in  rel^rence  to  the  relative  Tate  on  grain  when  for  export  and  when 
for  domestic  consumption,  we  found  this  condition.  I  may  get  these  rates  wrone, 
because  it  has  been  some  time  aiace  I  looked  into  it  particularly,  but,  genetulfy 
speaking,  the  rate  on  wheat  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston,  if  that  wheat  was  to 
be  gronnd  at  Galveston  and  eaten  up  in  Texas,  was  27  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  rate  on  wheat,  it  that  wheat  was  to  be  exported  from  Galveston,  taken  over 
to  liverpool,  and  eround  in  England,  was  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  on 
wheat  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York,  if  that  wheat  was  to  be  ground 
and  eaten  in  Hew  York,  was  about  20  or  21  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  If  it  was  to  be 
taken  over  to  the  other  side  and  gronnd,  it  was  12^  or  13  cents  a  hundred  pounda. 
That  is  to  say,  we  found  that  the  railroads  were  sometimes  charging  twice  aa  mnch 
when  the  wheSit  was  to  be  used  at  home  as  they  did  if  the  wheat  or  com — for  com 
came  into  the  investigation — was  to  be  used  abroad.  Now,  therailnays  said  that  that 
was  necessary  to  meet  market  conditions  abroad;  that  is  to  say,  we  could  not  sell  our 
com  and  wheat  abroad  unless  they  put  in  a  lower  rate  which  carried  it  abroad. 
Upon  investigation  it  turned  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  and  was  admitted 
by  the  railroad  companies  themselves,  that  this  was  not  true;  that,  looking  merely 
at  those  rates  which  we  had  under  investigation,  there  were  no  market  conditions 
abroad  which  required  charging  a  less  rate  on  export  than  on  domestic  traffic.  The 
rate  had  been  charged  entirely  lor  the  reason  thatour  carriers  were  competing  among 
themselves  at  home.  Now,  that  being  so,  the  low  rate  which  was  made  on  export 
tr^c  could  not  have  benefited  the  American  farmer.  It  benefited  entirely  the  for- 
eigner whoate  the  grain  and  wboused  the  com  or  the  wheat.  If  the  price  is  fixed  in 
our  country  the  farmer  gets  so  much  here  anyhow;  and  of  course,  if  the  freight  rate  is 
low,  the  foreigner  pavs  tlie  price  here  plus  the  freight  rate.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the 

firice  is  fixed  in  a  foreign  country,  then  the  farmer  here  gets  the  price  abroad  minus  the 
reight  rate,  because  he  gets  the  benefit  of  the  freight  rates.  We  were  satisfied,  and 
the  railroadeadmitted,  that  there  were  no  market  conditions  which  required  this  low 
nte;  and  it  came  to  just  this,  tbatonr  railroads  in  the  last  year,  under  those  low  rates, 
because  of  their  carrying  the  enormous  amount  of  traffic  along  these  lines,  had  been 
making  a  gTBtuitous  present  to  foreigners  of  probably  millions  and  millions  of  dollaiB 
which  ou^t  to  have  gone  either  into  their  own  treasuries,  or,  if  they  did  not  need  it, 
the  American  ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  way  of  a  lower  rate.  While 
that  was  true,  and  while  the  railroads  admitted  it  was,  we  had  no  power  to  stop  it, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  say  that  we  could  not  undertake,  with  the  power  that  the 
commi«ion  has,  to  prevent  that  discrimination.  The  question  is  complicated  by 
water  competition.  This  com  or  wheat  comes  to  Chicago,  and  it  can  go  by  water 
^1  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Montreal,  and  can  go  by  water  all  the  way  to  New  York, 
and  that,  of  course,  fixes  the  rate  to  Montreal  and  New  York,  and  fixes  the  rale 
to  every  port  through  which  it  is  exported;  and  that  was  one  reason  why,  perhaps, 
we  thongnt  we  ought  not  to  interfere  in  that  matter. 

In  reference  to  the  flour  rate,  we  found  that  the  Chicago  miller  had  paid  about  21 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  get  his  wheat  and  flour,  either  in  the  shape  of  wheat  or 
flour,  to  New  York;  that  the  English  miller  could  take  his  wheat  to  New  York  for  IS 
centa.  There  was  a  clear  discrimination,  dependii^  somewhat  on  the  point  of 
origin,  but  a  clear  discrimination  of  about  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  favor  of  the 
English  miller.  The  testimony  showed  that  on  export  flour  a  profit  of  from  2  to  3 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  was  regarded  as  a  pretty  good  one  by  our  millers,  and  of 
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conne  onr  millen  conld  not  grind  for  the  export  market  in  the  &ce  of  &  diacriminfl- 
tion  of  8  cents,  when  all  the  profit  they  normally  made  was  6  cents.  In  that  case 
we  thought  we  ghonld  attempt  to  grant  Bome  reliei,  although  our  ability  to  do  so  was 
doobtfuJ.  We  directed  that  the  rate  on  flour  shooid  not  exceed  therateon  wheat  by 
more  titan  2  centa  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Bid  you  investigale  at  all  as  to  the  character  of  the  latea,  whether  it  WM  a 
payii^  rate  for  G&lveston,  that  you  were  ipe&king  of? — A.  Twenty-eeven  cents  and 


a  railroad,  here  is  the  motive  power,  here  are  the  cars;  ^on  must  pay  your  fixed 
chargee  anyway.  No  man  can  tell  whether  it  is  good  bUHineeH  or  not  good  bnsinew 
to  haul  that  stuff  from  Kansas  City  down  to  Galveston  for  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds; 
but  it  is  onl^  900  milefl  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston;  it  ia  1,200  miles  from  the 
Miseisei^ppi  River  to  New  York.  If  it  is  good  business  to  haul  grain  from  the  HiaaiB- 
aippi  River  to  New  York  for  12}  centa  a  hundred  pounds^we  certainly  can  not  say 
that  there  may  not  be  some  money  in  hauling  grain  from  Eanaaa  City  to  GalTeeton 
at  10  cents. 

Q.  If  that  was  a  reasonable  rate,  the  other  rate  must  hare  been  TC/y  extravagant? — 
A.  That  is  the  question.  Onall  these  Texas  lineathepercentageofoperatingexpenses 
ia  very  large,  usually  90  per  cent.  The  local  traffic  le  light,  and  tne  through  traffic 
ie  light  Thev  must  keep  up  their  roods  whether  they  carry  the  throogh  traffic  or 
not.  We  all  lelt  that  there  was  a  grave  inconsistency  in  these  two  rates  and  that  the 
difference  was  alb^etber  too  wide,  bnt  we  could  not  see  how  we  bad  the  power  to 
remedy  the  difficulty. 

Q.  As  I  understood,  yon  did  not  interfere  with  the  Galveston  rate? — A.  No,  we 
did  not  interfere  with  ft;  did  not  think  we  conld.  If  the  road  carried  any  export 
bnaineeB,  the  rate  must  be  the  same  through  Galveston  as  it  is  ttirough  New  York. 
But  the  ocean  rate  from  Galveston  is  high.  The  rate  to  New  York  was  12  cents,  aad 
the  Galveston  rate  had  to  be  as  low  ae  10  cents  or  they  could  not  do  any  businea. 

Q.  Then  the  real  reason,  as  you  state,  for  that  discrimination  between  rates  for 
export  and  domestic  consumption  is  competition  to  the  seaboard  by  water? — A.  No; 
the  real  reason  is  competition  between  carriers  to  the  seaboard;  that  is  what  makes 
the  low  rate.  Of  course,  the  competition  is  between  the  point  of  ori^n  and  the 
point  of  destination;  between,  we  will  say,  Chicago  on  the  west  and  lAveipooI  on 
the  east  The  rate  to  Liverpool  is  made  up  of  the  freight  rate  to  New  York  or 
somewhere  else  and  the  ocean  rate  to  Liverpool.  Now,  tlie  ocean  rate  to  Liverpool 
is  lower  from  New  York  than  it  ia  from  Galveston.  Therefore  the  freight  rMe  to 
Galveston  must  be  lower  than  the  freight  rate  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  foreign  market  had  anything  to  do  with  the  freight  rate? — A.  So  far  as  we 
could  learn,  the  price  in  the  foreign  market  had  not  produced  the  eli^teet  efiect  on 
freight  tales;  and,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  the  freight  rate  did  not  produce  any  efiect 
on  the  amount  of  grain  sold  in  the  foreijgn  marxet  There  might  be  conditions 
where  it  would,  but  the  period  whidi  we  investigated  did  not  develop  any  of  thoee 
conditions. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  This  morning  we  had  a  very  interesting  statement 
from  Mr.  Knapp  on  the  subject  of  discriminations.  Is  there  anything  that  yon 
would  care  to  suggest  in  connec'tion  with  that  subject  in  addition  to  what  he  said? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  there  is.  The  more  you  gentlemen  look  into  it  the 
more  you  will  decide  that  the  most  important  subject  which  you  have  to  con- 
sider, or  which  can  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  industrial  operations  of  the 
country,  is  the  freight  rate.  I  do  not  think  there  ie  anything  to-day  which  so  con- 
tribntee  to  build  up  the  trusts  and  monopoliea  of  this  country,  which  ^ou  gentlemen 
are  investigating,  as  the  freight  rate.  I  am  not  talking  about  this  epidemic  of  com- 
binations that  is  sweeping  over  this  country  now,  whicn  embraces  a  great  many  sub- 
jects into  which  the  ireight  rate  'Iocs  not  enter;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
sreat  trust  ti>day  anywhere—that  is  to  say,  in  any  one  of  the  staple  commodities 
handled  in  this  country — which  could  have  established  or  maintained  itself  in  the 
face  of  absolute  equality  of  the  Ireight  rate.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  every 
monopoly  has  a  reoate.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  every  monopoly  enjoys  some 
concessions  in  the  rate;  but  I  mean  if  you  would  strip  tnese  gnat  combinations 
of  all  dominion  over,  and  of  all  participation  in,  the  making  of  the  freight  rale,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  a  verv  dangerous  element  in  our  social  polity. 

Most  people  do  not  have  tne  slightest  appreciation  how  important  a  thing  a  al^ht 
change  m  the  freight  rale  is.  Some  time  ago  tiie  railroads  centering  in  Chicago 
impiMBd  a  terminal  charge  on  all  cars  of  live  stock  shipped  into  Chicago.    The  Cm- 
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fsgo  live-stock  men  obiectinR,  and  the  ive^tock  ahippera  down  in  Texas  ob}ect- 
ing,  the  commisrioii  look  up  the  question  and  dedi^ed  that  the  charge  waa  unlawful 
and  ought  not  to  be  impoHcd.  Subeequently  a  suit  was  brought  before  the  cin^t 
court  for  the  purpcee  of  having  the  railroada  prohibited  from  malcing  that  charge. 
The  court  in  decidii^  the  question  heldi  that  the  commiasion  in  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings was  right  in  having  made  the  order  that  the  charge  ahould  not  be  made; 
but  said,  in  tnil«tance,  this  lesuch  a  ematl  matter  that  it  doeb  not  re&lly  seem  worth 
while  to  txither  the  court  with  it  and  bother  the  commiHsion  with  it  Now,  that 
charge  of  f2  a  car,  applied  to  all  the  carloads  of  livestock  that  come  into  Chicago  in 
a  year,  amounts  to  half  a  million  dollars,  and  that  thing  goes  right  along  year  after 
year.  That  judge  never  had  a  case  before  him,  and  1  uoubt  if  he  ever  will  have 
such  a  case,  which  involved  an  much  money  as  that  question. 

We  heard  a  case  the  other  day  from  Iowa,  and  ae  a  result  we  decided  that  the 
grain  rate  from  a  certain  section  of  Iowa  should  be  reduced  alxiut  2  or  3  cents  a  btrn- 
ared  pounds.  Now  youaay,Tliat  does  not  amount  to  anything;  that  does  not  do  the 
fannerup  therein  lowaany  good.  Wliat  does  that  mean  to  the  Humer?  It  means  that 
the  grain  he  raises  and  sends  to  market  is  worth  about  a  cent  a  bushel  more  to  him  than 
it  owerwisewouldbe.  The  teetimonyiti  that  case  showed  us  that  land  in  that  vicin- 
ity produces  30  bushels  of  com  to  the  a<:re  on  an  average.  Every  man  who  owns  an 
acre  of  gronnd  con  get  SO  cents  a  year  more  oS  it  net  than  he  could  otherwise.  That 
means  that  bis  land  is  actually  worth  to  him  on  a  6  ])er  cent  basis  (6  an  acre  more. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  would  sell  for  $5  an  acre  more  now  as  a  conseauence  of  that 
decision  that  the  rata  as  charged  was  too  high;  but  I  mean  tliat  flnaily  things  will 
find  their  market  value,  and  the  difference  in  that  rate  means  an  actual  difference  of 
$5  an  acre  in  the  value  of  land  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  broad  your  investigation  has  lieen  here;  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  very  narrow  mai^n  on  which 
bnsinesB  is  done  to-da;f .  We  liave  had  some  investigations  which  have  Drought  it  to 
my  attention,^  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  me.    I  may  refer  to  some  instances.    Flour  is 

K^nnd  in  this  country  at  a  profit  of  2  or  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  5  or  6  cents  a 
rrel.  We  bod  one  inveetigation  which  develope<l  the  tact  that  cool  was  handled 
on  a  margin,  in  cases  of  some  large  contracts,  of  5  or  10  cents  a  ton.  Our  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  half  a  cent  a  bushel  is  a  good  profit  on  grain.  Now,  just  think 
what  that  means.  It  means  that  if  a  grain  dealer  can  get  an  advantage  in  the  freight 
rate  of  one-half  a  cent  a  bushel  over  bis  competitor  it  gives  him  the  market.  It 
means  that  if  a  flour  dealer  can  get  an  advantage  of  2  cents  a  hundred  over  his  com- 
petitor it  gives  him  the  market;  andso  with  everything  elwe  in  the  same  way.  When 
you  think  of  that,  you  will  see  the  im|K)rtance  of  the  freieht  rate;  you  will  see  what 
an  easy  thing  it  is  for  these  ereat  combinations  to  po  manipulate  the  freigiit  rate  that 
they  do  obtam  the  market  by  obtaining  this  slight  advantage.  Now,  I  may  say  to 
you  furthermore — Idonot  want  toweary  you,  Idonotwanttomakeftspeechatyour 
expense— but  I  may  sa^v  furthermore  that  if  you  will  think  about  this  thing,  if  ^ou 
will  look  into  it,  you  will  see  that  in  the  case  of  the  staple  commodities,  tiie  tilings 
which  we  eat  and  wear  and  use,  the  things  witliout  which  wecon  not  sustain  life,  about 
the  only  point  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  whereanybody  can  obtain  an 
unfair  advantage  is  the  agency  of  tmnsportation.  Take  wheat  or  com;  everybody  can 
buy  it;  everybody  can  buy  the  money  with  which  he  buys  liia  wheat;  eveiyljody  can 
budd  a  mill  and  grind  it;  everybody  can  haveastoreandseilit;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  ttansporting  it  from  the  giuin  fields  or  the  station  at  the  grain  field  to 
the  consumer  it  must  go  by  one  of  some  half  do:ten  routes,  and  it  can  not  go  in  any 
other  way;  and,  as  I  have  said,  about  the  only  advantage  which  one  man  can  get  over 
another  is  by  manipulation  in  some  way  or  other  of  the  agencies  of  tmnsportation. 
How,  when  you  put  these  things  togetter  you  see  that  inevitably  the  tendency  of 
this  whole  discrimination  is  to  build  up  the  great  man  and  pull  down  the  little  one. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  city  or  whether  it  is  an  individual  or  what  it  is.  The 
discrimination  builds  up  the  big  at  the  expense  of  the  little  everywhere.  Go  out 
West  to-day.  A  lew  years  ago  everybody  bought  grain  west  of  Chicago;  to-day  one 
man  will  buy  the  grain  on  one  line  of  railroad,  and  nobody  else  can  buy  it  on  that 
railroad.  Ajiother  man  buys  groin  on  some  other  line  of  rulroad,  and  nobody  else 
can  buy  it  on  that  railroad.  ,  When  those  men  have  their  elevatorseetablished,  when 
they  have  driven  everybody  else  out  of  business,  then  they  are  in  position  to  squeeze 
the  farmer  and  make  nim  take  less  for  hia  grain  than  he  otherwise  would.  I  have 
on  my  desk  at  home  a  letter  which  was  received  by  the  commission  a  few  days  ago  in 
which  the  writer  says  that  he  hasjust  traveled  through  theWest  in  an  attempt  to  buy 
com:  that  he  finds  that  tlie  com  is  all  bougiit  by  some  half  dozen  men  in  just  the 
way  I  have  indicate<l.  lie  finds  the  prices  fixeil  liy  tliese  men;  they  agree  what  they 
will  pay;  there  Is  no  competition  out  there  really. 
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I  have  already  aud  that  it  is  not  only  the  rebate,  it  ia  not  only  that  aort  of  a  diecrimi- 
natlon  which  operates  to  the  advantage  of  thetw  monopolies.  It  haa  been  eaid  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  does  not  to-day  pay  or  take  any  rebates.  We  all  know 
what  the  history  of  that  company  was  to  begin  with,  but  everyliody  else  took 
KliateB  then  and  I  Huppoee  the  Standard  Oil  waa  fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  twice 
what  anybody  else  did.  But  they  say  that  eince  1887,  since  this  law  went  into  effect, 
they  have  not  received  any  rebates.  Asaurae  for  a  minuto  that  they  have  not,  that 
is  not  all  there  ia  to  it.  It  ia  not  only  by  the  payment  of  a  retiate  tiiat  you  manipu- 
late a  freight  rate.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  I  mean,  I  will  take  New 
Haven  territory.  That  is  up  in  my  conntry  and  I  know  about  it.  Take  the  terri- 
tory which  ia  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  to-day; 
that  is,  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut  practically,  part  of  Massachuaettti,  and  part  of 
Rhode  Inland.  What  ia  the  condition  of  thinga  there?  We  find  thia  signiGcant  fact: 
In  16S7,  when  this  interatate-commerce  law  went  into  effect  and  the  freight  rat«  waa 
first  published,  the  rate  from  Cleveland,  where  a  good  deal  of  oil  ia  refinedf,  to  Boeton, 
on  grain  and  grain  products — if  I  f^t  the  flgurea  right,  it  ia  a  year  or  auch  a  matter 
ffiace  I  have  looked  at  them — waa  22  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  the  rate  on  petroleum 
was  22  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  the  rate  on  iron  articles  was  22  cents  a  hundred 
poonda;  to-day  the  rate  on  grain  ia  probably  15  cents  a  hundred  pounda;  the  rate  on 
u>an  articles  is  20  cents  a  hundred  ^unds;  the  rale  of  petroleum  from  Cleveland  to 
Boston  ia  24  cents  a  hundred.  While  the  freight  rate  generally  has  declined,  while 
the  rate  on  every  other  article  has  declined,  we  find  that  the  rate  on  petroleum  has 
gone  up.  That  ta  a  very  Big;niflcant  fact  when  you  remember  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  le«B  to-day  than  itwas  in  1887. 

Yon  come  to  another  peculiar  fact:  On  aJmoet  every  commodity  which  you  can 
ahip  from  the  West  into  New  Haven  territory  there  is  a  through  rate  from  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  everywhere  else  to  these  diKerent  points.  In  the  case  of  petroleum 
and  its  products  there  ia  no  through  rate.  When  you  reach  New  Haven  territory 
you  strifee  a  Chinese  wall,  and  you  can  not  get  beyond  that  wall  with  a  carload  of 

¥jtroteum  unless  you  pay  the  local  rate  over  the  New  Haven  road  to  the  destination, 
hat  ia  another  ngnincant  fact,  that  while  every  other  commodity  takes  a  through 
late  into  that  territory,  petroleum  pays  the  local  rale.  Now,  how  is  the  petroleum 
busineesdonein  New  llaven  territory?  The  Standard  Oil  Company  owns  large  receiv- 
ing facilities  at  East  Boston,  and  I  am  told  it  refines  its  commodity  at  seaboard  points 
and  transports  it  lately  by  tank  boats  to  Boeton.  From  Boston  it  distributee  it 
throush  interior  territory..  Independent  refiners  at  Cleveland  and  at  other  paints  in 
the  West  Bay  the  freight  rate  is  auch  that  they  are  unable  to  enter  that  teiritory  in 
competition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  If  they  had  the  through  rate  o!  24 
cents  from  Cleveland  into  that  territory  they  might;  but  when  you  add  to  that  ral« 
the  local  rate  of  10  to  20  cents,  they  can  not  do  it  But  suppose  they  could,  here  ia 
another  significant  fact:  The  New  Haven  road  saya  petroleum  and  its  products  sh^l 
be  second  class  unless  the  party  to  whom  it  ia  ship^^  has  a  private  siding  or  tank 
opposite  the  rails  into  which  ho  can  pump  that  petroleum,  ana  in  that  case  it  ia  fifth 
cutas.  Now,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  nas  these  tanks  and  private  sidings  all  over 
thia  interior  territory.  The  peraon  without  these  facilities  pays  second  class,  and  the 
peraon  with  these  facilities  pays  fifth  class.  The  fifth-class  rate  iDetween  Boston  and 
New  Haven  is  probably  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  it  was  about  a  year  ago;  and  the 
second-clan  rate  is  probably  20  cents,  a  differenci^  of  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
While,  therefore,  the  Standard  Oil  Comptuiy  does  i»y  the  published  rate — it  has 
gotten  above  the  point  of  taking  a  rebate— it  can  maae  a  rate,  and  the  manipulation 
of  these  rates  is  just  ae  effective  to  keep  the  independent  people  out  of  that  territory 
as  the  payment  of  a  rebate,  and  more  so. 

I  will  give  you  another  instance,  and  that  is  the  rate  from  Cleveland  to  New 
Orleana.  The  Standard  people  have  some  refinerieaat  Cleveland,  and  there  are  agreat 
manyindependentrefineriesat  Cleveland;  the  Standard  Company  has  also  targe  refin- 
eries at  Whiting uat  out  of  Chicago,  and  theira  is  the  only  company  that  has  refineries 
at  that  point  There  in  a  general  relation  of  rates  from  Cleveland  and  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans.  I  had  brought  together  the  rates  on  about  25  artit;le8,  which  pay  auhetan- 
tially  the  same  rateas  petroleum  ordinarily,  andlfindtheCleveland  rate  is  about  Scents 
higher  than  the  Chicago  rate  on  bon  articles,  acide,  and  everything  of  that  grade.  It 
costs  about  2  cents  more  to  send  from  Cleveland  to  New  Orleana  than  from  Chicago. 
Linseed  oil  took  a  rate  of  16  cents  from  Chicago  and  28  cents  from  Cleveland;  but 
when  you  strike  petrolenm  yon  find  that  whereas  the  rate  from  Cleveland  to  New 
Orteans  is  31  cents,  the  rate  from  Chicago  ia  23  cents.  Now,  the  independent  refiner 
atClevelandpavs  the  31  cents,  and  the  only  person  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  23-cent 
rate  is  the  Btaaaard  Oil  people  at  Whitins. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  indepencknt  refiueia  claim  the  Standard  Oil  people 
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tDAnipnlaU;  rates  to-dav.  Now,  I  ilo  not  think  the  property  ot  the  Standatd  Oil 
Company  is  not  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  the  property  of  individu&le;  I  do  not 
believe  &ny  legislation  against  that  t'ompany  which  in  in  any  sense  nn}iist  would  be 
wise  or  reaountl  to  the  benefit  of  the  country;  but  I  do  think  the  avenues  of  com- 
merce, the  arteries  through  which  the  lifeblood  of  this  country  circnlates,  Bhould  be 
tinimpeded.  I  think  the  humblest  shipper  should  have  the  same  rates  aa  the  might- 
iest monopoly,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  power  to  see  that  that  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malu>ry.)  Have  you  any  idea  what  influence  it  is  that  enables 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  get  such  concessions  as  evidently  it  basin  these  rates? — 
A.  Exactly  the  same  influence  which  produces  every  discrimination^the  interest  of 
the  party  offering  the  discrimination  eoinewhere,  I  suppose.  In  the  case  of  the  New 
Haven  road,  it  ia  apparent.  The  New  Haven  road  can  make  more  money  by  trans- 
porting on  a  local  than  on  a  through  rate.  You  ask  me  why  the  New  Haven  road 
aoefl  not  adopt  the  same  policy  with  reference  to  all  commodities.  Because  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  if  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a  local  rate  on  everything  they 
use,  eat,  and  wear,  would  send  to  the  Capitol  some  Senators  and  Kepresentativee  who 
would  endeavor  to  enact  a  law  which  WMild  stop  it;  whereas  they  will  get  along  with 
one  or  two  commodities. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sag^|estion  as  to  a  practical,  expeditious  remedy  for  such  an  evil 
as  that,  conceding  it  exists? — A.  Of  coarse  I  do  not  say  it  is  an  evil;  I  do  not  sav  it 
is  an  unjuBt  discrimination.  1  state  the  bets  as  they  appear.  But  assuming  Uiat 
this  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  other  commodities;  that  all  commodities  in 
New  Haven  territory  ought  to  be  treated  alike;  assuming  all  commodities  ought  to 
be  carried  on  the  throuBb  rate  into  New  Haven  territory,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
endow  somebody  with  tne  power  to  compel  the  New  Haven  road  to  make  such  a 
rate.     There  is  no  such  power  anywhere  now. 

Q.  It  is  within  the  power  of  Congren  to  vest  that  power  in  somebody? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  discriminating  rates  obtained 
up  to  the  beginning  of,  say,  1896?~A.  My  know-led^  on  that  subject  would  l>e  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  1  should  judge  from  complaints  made  to  the  conuniasiou  and 
from  investigations  which  the  commission  undertook.  I  was  at  Portland,  for  in- 
stance. We  undertook  an  investigation  there  as  to  freight  rates,  and  it  turned  out 
that  every  road  running  from  Chicago  west  had  an  agent  in  Portland;  and  when  any 
man  wanted  lo  ship  anything  from  Chicago  to  Portland,  he  telephoned  around  to  these 
agentaandgotthe  best  rate  he  could,  and  thestuff  was  billedat  the  published  rate,  and 
he  was  afterwards  paid  the  diSerence  between  the  published  rate  and  that  rate.  1  make 
thesame  inference,  from  what  railroad  men  tell  me.  They  say  agood  many  things 
to  us  in  confidence  that  they  do  not  say  when  they  get  onto  the  stand,  and  many 
Qiings  which  we  would  notcare  to  repeat  to  anybody  else.  While  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  call  any  names,  I  have  no  doubt  that  during  1898  the  demoralization  of  rates  was 
about  as  tied  as  it  could  be.  Competitive  trafBc  did  not  pretend  to  move  on  the  pub- 
lished rate.  There  was  a  paper  in  Chicago  which  quoted  the  actual  rate  just  as  the 
IHice  of  wheat  is  quoted.  I  am  not  so  optimistic  as  my  brother  Knapj)  about  the 
present  condition.  I  would  not  like  to  say  they  are  in  all  cases  maintained,  being 
under  oath.  I  do  not  believe  they  are.  They  had  a  meeting  in  New  York  the  other 
day  to  restore  rates.     I  do  not  know  just  what  that  was  for  if  rates  are  being  n;Lain- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  conunission  Ol 
1897.  Amendments  are  recommended  and  written  out  in  full.  Have  you  any 
recommendations  since  1897  as  to  amendments? — A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Are  these  amendments  at  the  present  time  all  you  would  suggest  as  a  relief? — 
A.  No;  these  amendments  omitted  provisiDn  for  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  tlunge.  The  commission  has  no  power  at  all  to  establish  a  through  rate. 
The  transportation  busines  of  this  country  is  done  almost  entirely  on  rates  which 
are  combinations  of  rates  between  difierent  railroads.  Yon  can  not  control  these 
rates;  you  can  not  handle  these  rates  unless  you  have  power  to  establish  a  through 
rate.  But  with  that  addition  I  think  they  do  oontwn  sabstantially  all  the  amend- 
ments that  might  be  desirable. 

Q.  That  bill  was  introduced?— A.  It  was  known  as  the  Cullom  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Judge  Knapp  in  favor  of  the 
freedom  of  contract  between  railroad  companies;  in  other  words,  beedom  to  pool?— 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  that?— A.  As  the  law  stands  now,  I  do  not;  as  the  law  might 
Bland,  I  do. 

Q.  How  would  yon  have  it  stand?— A.  When  it  is  possible  for  some  tribunal  to 
effectively  control  the  rate,  then  I  think  railroad  companies  might  safely  be  allowed 
to  pooL    So  long  M  joa  treat  tao^ortation  u  a  private  ooncem,  so  long  as  the  lul- 
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ways  are  giveD  the  right  to  make  their  own  rates  independent  of  all  effective  coatnd, 
I  do  not  tEink  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  combine.  At  the  same  time  I  believe, 
we  must  change  our  ideas  on  that  subject  We  must  treat  railroiulB  as  monopolies, 
and  we  muirt  regulate  them  as  monopolies. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Bubject  of  transit  in  bond  acroas  Canada,  I  suppoeeT— 
A.  To  a  certain  extent 

Q.  Ib ityour underatanding  that  the  trunk  linee  are  opposed  to  that  privit^^  of 
allowing  Canadian  roade  to  make  a  differential?— A.  What  do  you  mean  by  trunk 
linee? 

Q.  I  mean  American  trunk  lines,  wholly  in  this  country. — A.  I  take  it  that  those 
that  do  not  participate  in  this  traffic  are  oppoaed  to  it,  and  perhaps  most  of  those 
that  do  would  be  in  favor  of  it  The  Grand  Trunk  road  brings  large  quantities  of 
that  traffic  down  lo  the  border  at  Niagara  and  poaBee  it  over  to  its  various  connec- 
tiona;  and  these  connectione,  some  of  uiem,  could  not  live  for  a  month  without  it.  I 
take  it  they  would  favor  the  pracUce,  and  the  line  that  ie  independent  of  it  would 
probably  be  oppoaed  to  it. 

Q.  If  they  had  this  freedom  of  contrail  bow  do  you  think  it  would  afiect  the 
transit  in  bond? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  would  be  continued  the  aame  as  it  is  now,  vou  think,  substantially? — A.  I 
think  BO.  You  underatand  the  freedom  of  contract  aoes  not  mean  the  railroad  com- 
pany is  obliged  to  contract  it  Bimply  means  they  can  contract  There  is  no  way 
of  making  a  man  contract  unless  he  wante  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Uarbib.)  What  action,  if  any,  has  Congross  taken  on  the  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Interetate  Commerce  Commiaaion  with  reference  to  the 
law?— A.  Senator  Cullom  has  introduced  ^  bill.  There  were  one  or  two  hearings 
before  the  Senate  committee  which  nobody  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  attended,  ifl 
remember;  and  I  think  that  is  the  extent  of  the  action.  I  do  not  know  It,  and  I  do 
not  say  it,  but  it  la  Baid  that  no  action  can  be  taken  on  an  inlerstatO'^ommerce  law 
until  the  railroads  consent  to  it 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobv.)  By  the  Interatate  Commerce  CommiflsioM  or  by  Con- 
gress?— A.  By  Congrees. 

Q,  Have  you  given  any  consideTation  to  the  point  that  Mr.  Knapp  referred  to  this 
morning  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  commission  concerning  the  advisability  of 
the  Government  exercising  the  right  of  inspecting  the  book^ — A.  I  think  they  onght 
to.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  one  thing  which  would  ao  tend  to  stop  the  payment 
of  rebates  of  various  forma  as  that  would. 

Q.  Just  the  mere  thouffbt  that  they  ate  subject  to  inspection? — A.  If  some  of  the 
Government  officials  had  the  power  to  step  into  the  office  of  a  railroad  compBoy  and 
examine  their  books,  and  they  were  required  to  keep  booka  in  a  speci^d  form, 
it  would  be  very  dimcult  to  pav  rebates.  In  January,  1899,  the  railroad  compa- 
nies besan  to  maintain  rates.  I  said  to  a  railroad  president,  about  the  middle  of 
"How  does  your  road  show  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  before?"     He 

.     .  jt  January  and  February  we  do  not  expect  any  improvement,  because  we 

have  to  pay  our  former  rebates  out  of  January  and  February,  but  after  tnat  it  begins 
to  show.  These  rebates  which  the  railroad  companies  paid  were  very  serious  things; 
they  amounted  to  very  lai^e  sums  of  money. 

Q.  Some  enactment  separate  and  distinct  from  the  iaterstate-oommerce  act,  estab- 
lishing a  corps  of  officii  under  the  supervision  of  some  department,  and  giving 
them  the  same  powers  that  are  poffleseed  now  by  bank  examiners,  say,  if  carried  out 
would  have  a  great  effect,  in  your  judgment,  in  preventing  and  stopping  discrimina- 
tions in  the  shape  of  rebates,  etc.? — A.  I  think  it  must,  inevitably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARauHAR.)  What  have  vou  to  say  about  tiiese  private  cara  owned  by 
shippers?  What  advantages  do  these  anippers  giun  over  the  men  tliat  use  the  ordi- 
naiy  equipments  of  the  road?— A.  That,  as  Lord  Dundreary  said,  ia  one  of  the  things 
that  no  fellow  can  find  out  That  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  things  about  it,  and  you 
can  see  to  some  extent  how  they  are  used.  A  packer  owns  a  car;  he  gets  on  Uiat 
car  a  certain  mileage;  if  he  can  send  it  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  a  road  that 
is  1,200  milea  longjlie  gets  bo  much  more  mileage  than  by  sending  over  another  road 
918  miles  long.  There  is  ait  inducement  to  send  it  by  the  long  haal.  He  never 
kwds  that  car  to  the  maximum  weight,  because  he  wanbi  to  get  as  much  car  milease 
as  he  can.  It  is  expensive  to  the  railroads,  onfair,  and  perhaps  the  most  frul^l 
eoiuce  of  discrimination. 

Q.  What  clasB  of  products  are  these  cars  chiefly  used  for? — A.  I  suppose  more  of 
them  are  used  for  transporting  fresh  beef  and  packing-house  products  than  for  any 
other  purpose;  but  they  are  used,  of  course,  ior  transporting  live  stock  and  fresh 
fruit  from  California  east  1  think  in  case  of  these  cars  they  ate  generally  used  by 
■ome  fruit  association  rather  than  by  the  shipper. 

Q.  We  have  in  ozistence  what  are  called  the  Red  Line  and  Blue  Line,  tha 
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Despateh,  etc.  What  privileges  have  they  over  the  general  egoipmeDt  of  the 
loaat — A.  It  is  generally  understood  that  these  hnee  have  no  privuegee.  They  axB 
sunply  an  aasociation  of  roilroade  for  the  purpose  of  tisnaporting  freight;  but  there 
is  one  line  which  operated  over  the  New  York  Cential,  an  incorporated  company, 
which  receives,  say,  10  per  cent  of  the  fre^bt  money  for  collecting  and  deliveilng  to 
the  railroad  company  the  freight 

Q.  Ib  it  or  IB  it  not  a  fact  generally  understood,  at  least,  that  these  lines  are  really 
a  part  of  the  railroads  themselvea?— A.  They  are  aimply  an  organization. 

Q.  And  they  iuBt  eimpl  v  are  an  advertising  feature  of  fast  freight  or  something  to 
gfun  business.  Now,  in  the  case  of  roads  under  receivers,  do  sucn  roads  participate 
in  the  deliberations  of  these  traffic  associations?— A.  I  think  so.  I  understand  they 
do.     I  do  not  want  to  eay  that,  but  my  underBtonding  iu  they  do. 

Q.  Have  the  ahippeis  any  more  privil^es  under  a  receivership  than  under  an 
orderly  managed  road? — A.  Until  recently  it  has  been  underatood  that  the  roads  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  were  the  worst  violatora  of  the  law  to  be  found  anywhere,  but 


recentiv,  about  the  banning  of  this  year,  some  of  the  courts  turned  over  a  new  leaf, 
and  I  ao  not  tbink  that  has  been  so  amce.  I  think  the  courts  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  th[s  law  must  be  obeyed,  and  notified  the  receivers  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Was  it  not  usually  the  instruction  from  the  court  that  the  receiver  had  the 
authority  to  make  the  rates  to  suit  himself  and  get  all  the  traffic  on  the  road  be  could 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Btockboldera  and  creditois  of  the  road? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  instructions  were.     I  know  what  they  were  supposed  to  do. 

Q.  Was  not  that  practically  the  result  in  the  case  of  receivers?— A.  I  think  that 
was  the  result,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  And  were  these  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  more  for  the  purpose  of 
reoreanitation? — A.  The  result  is  usually  a  reorganization.  They  usually  go  into  the 
bauas  of  a  receiver  because  they  can  not  pay  their  fixed  charges. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  in  railroad  management  in  this  country,  that  a  good  deal  ot 
this  cutting,  rebating,  and  rate  wara,  and  everytbing  else  has  resulted  from  misman- 
agement; that  the  n^s  are  not  able  U>  run  as  long  as  tliey  cut  rates  to  get  traffic? — A. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  There  are  some  roads  undoubtedly  that  can 
not  ^t  what  they  think  is  their  partof  the  tnfflc,  unless  they  cut  the  rate,  and  ttiey 
cut  it  lor  the  purpose  of  getting  tnat  traffic.  Whether  that  is  mismanagement  or  not 
wonld  depena. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  under  the  agreement  of  the  traffic  aeeodiation  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  and  they  did  not  get  sufficient  traffic,  on  a  road  that  would  not  draw  traffic 
itself.  1b  it  not  a  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  cut  rates  come  from  these  coad^  Ib  it 
not  the  poverty  of  the  road  that  will  make  it  cut? — A.  That  is  my  understanding;  but 
I  do  not  know  iL 

Q.  It  is  not  dishonesty,  but  poverty? — A.  Itiflnotdishoneetv  which  ioducesaroad 
to  cut;  but  it  is  diBhonesty  to  cut  I  do  not  think  the  railroadls  want  to  cut  the  rate 
beoiusB  they  like  to  be  dishonest,  but  they  have  to. 

Q.  In  prorating  in  a  poolii^  organiEation,  has  it  not  been  the  custom  on  American 
roads  to  cut  rates  privately  and  quietly  so  as  to  get  all  the  traffic  that  they  can  get 
for  the  pro  rata  when  it  comee  to  a  pool  division?— A.  That  is  said  to  be  so;  that  they 
ail  do  it,  whether  we^  or  strong.  They  all  want  to  establi^  the  fact  that  the  traffic 
belong  to  them,  so  that  when  they  make  up  the  pool  they  can  say  they  ought  to 
have  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johmboh.)  In  regard  to  the  insolvency  of  roads  it  has  been  stated 
by  some  peraons  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  establish  a  special  tribunal  consist- 
ing of  specialists,  which  tribunal  should  look  after  the  management  of  insolvent  roads; 
what  are  your  views  on  that?— A,  I  have  never  given  the  subject  any  conndeiution 
and  have  no  vtewa  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  supervision  by  your  commission  of  the  business  of  ezpren  and 
tel^^ph  companies? — A.  1  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  telegraph  company  should 
be  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  our  commission.  I  can  see  why  an  expres  com- 
pany should  be,  perhaps,  but  1  do  not  think  any  substantial  complaint  exists  in  this 
country  about  treatment  by  express  eompaniee. 

Q.  I  understand  it  is  claimed  that  telt^raph  rates  are  unneccsBarily  high.  I>o  you 
see  any  reason  why  ^our  commission  is  not  the  beat  authority  that  the  supervision  of 
thetelegraphcompanies  ought  to  be  placed  under?^A.  I  think  that  if  we  had  the  power 
to  do  wnat  we  are  suppc«ed  to  do  now,  we  would  have  all  that  we  could  attend  to. 

Q.  If  the  buBineaaol  the  telegraph  companies  ia  to  be  supervised,  into  whose  charge 
should  the  business  be  put? — A.  That  comee  more  nearly  the  Post-Office  Department 
than  the  railroad  department.  Pia'hapa  you  could  supervise  it  under  the  Poet-Office 
Department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqdbax.)  Do  you  care  to  state  your  opinion  on  the  abuses  of  the 
p«w  Bystem?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  abuses  of  the  pass  systam  as  it  exists  to-day  are 
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ae  gi-CAt  as  Gtuiirman  Kiwpp  etated.  That  is,  1  do  not  believe  that  the  revenues  of 
the  rottdearedepleted  to  that  amount;  bat  I  do  think  th&t  evei?  man  ought  to  nay  hu 
tare,  and  if  yon  want  me  to  suggest  a.  remedy,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  require  tne  rail- 
roads to  publish,  and  file  with  the  Intetatate  Commerce  Commiesion,  or  put  some- 
where, ft  list  of  every  pas  they  issue,  and  let  every  man  who  wants  to,  look  at  it. 

Q.  You  think  an  amendment  of  the  interetate-commerce  law  covering  that  feature 
would  remedy  the  whole  mattai?— A.  If  the  roads  obey  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  abolition  of  the  pass  sycrtem  would  result  much  in  tne  lower- 
ingof  the  cash  fare? — A.  Perhape  not,  b^use  cosh  &rea  and  freight  all  come  together, 
and  it  might  not.  Fares  are  perhaps  too  high  in  some  parts  of  the  country  now  and 
in  other  parts  they  are  low  enoutfh.  I  think  myself  we  ought  to  have  in  this  country 
some  system  like  they  have  in  Hungary,  where  a  poor  man  who  is  willing  to  travel 
slowly  and  without  the  accommodationa  and  conveniencca  we  have  now  can  travel 
t^ieaper.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  rate  of  that  kind.  Mow,  to-dav  every  man 
pays  substantially  the  some  rate.  In  Canada  they  have  a  second  class  but  they  all 
go  in  fiiHt-claes  cant.  It  costs  money  to  run  a  train  fast.  If  we  had  some  system  of 
tnuns  that  ran  slowly  and  carried  people  at  a  lower  rate  of  fiire  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  railroads  and  the  public. 

3.  You  think  we  should  have  such  a  thing  in  the  United  States  as  first,  second, 
third  class  rates? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  conld  use  different  classes  on  the  same 
train.     I  would  advocate  a  difference  of  rates  of  fare  on  different  trains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think  railroad  consolidation  is  on  the  whole  benefi- 
cial?— A.  I  think  that  railroad  consolidation  tends  to  do  away  with  discrimination. 
It  does  away  with  competition  and  to  that  extent  prevents  discrimination.  B^lroad 
consolidation  in  New  fjigland  has  proved  to  be  a  good  thing,  in  my  opinion.  You 
know  our  territory  is  divided  up  there.  We  have  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the 
New  Haven  Road.  They  control  their  own  territory.  I  live  in  the  Boston  and 
Maine  territory.  Since  tlie  consolidation  of  that  system  ourrates  have  been  reduced; 
our  service  has  been  improved.  New  England  is  in  my  territory.  I  receive  com- 
plaints from  New  England  if  there  are  any.  I  do  not  receive  1  complaint  from  New 
England  where  I  receive  50  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  At  the  same  time  the  freight 
rate  is  higher  in  New  England  than  almost  anvwhere  else.  The  average  over  the 
coimtry  is  abont  8  mills  a  ton  per  mile,  and  in  New  England  it  is  almost  twice  that 

Q.  Appose  these  great  systems  should  be  further  consolidated,  so  that  practically 
there  wonld  be  only  one  system  in  the  Eastern  States,  would  yon  expect  benefit  or 
injury? — A.  That  would  aei>end  on  the  system.  If  the  consolidation  was  carried 
out,  that  system  would  have  it  in  its  powertobeneflt  or  injure  absolutely  as  it  saw  fit, 
as  policy  mieht  dictate.  Consolidation  is  bound  to  come  m  the  United  States  unless 
Bomethmg  else  comes  Srat 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  this  tendency  to  consolidation  makes  it  almost  imperative 
that  there  should  be  supervision  of  these  great  roads? — A.  Certainly  I  do.  I  do  not 
.1!.  L    L .-_.__. lilroadservice  until  you  have  proper  supervision. 


Wabhinoton,  D.  O.,  Octoba-^,  1B99. 

TESTIMOFT  OF  HOV.  JTTDSOir  C.  CLEKEFTS, 

Member  InlertUOe  Oomtnertx  Oommitlion. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2.10 
p.  m.  Hon.  Judson  C.  Clements,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  on  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Maliart.)  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  question  No.  36 
of  ttie  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation,  and  ask  if  you  have  anything  to  say 
relating  to  the  subject  there  referred  to,  "unreasonable  and  excessive  rates.' —A.  It 
has  fretinently  been  asserted  in  reoent  years  that  there  are  practically  no  unreason- 
ably high  rates,  and  for  proof  of  this  itnas  been  cited  that  the  tendency  of  railroad 
rates  for  years  past  has  been  downward  al!  the  time;  and  while  this  statement  is  gen- 
erally tme,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  rates  covering  large  movements  of  property  have 
withm  this  same  period  been  raised  agtun  and  again.  They  have  not  always  sta}>ed 
down.  They  ko  down  in  rate  wars  and  fierce  competition  and  then  go  up  again. 
This  is  not  only  true  as  shown  on  the  tariK  sheets  with  respect  to  miscellaneous 
frei^ts,  etc.,  but  it  is  so  with  respect  to  the  vast  movement  of  grain  from  the  West. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule  that  the  general  result  luis  been  that  ntee  are 
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lower  than  they  have  been  in  yeora  past,  and  decidedly  so;  bat  in  almoet  ererv 
instance  of  groaa  diecrimination  in  rKtee  ae  between  the  localities  I  think  there  will 
be  found  two  extremes— in  the  one  caae  the  rates  to  the  competitive  points  are  per- 
haps lower  than  they  might  be,  particularly  so  aa  compared  with  the  local  rates,  or 
the  rates  to  intermediate  or  local  points,  so  that  where  you  find  a  rate  that  ia  preeeed 
down  below  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  this  is  counteracted  in  unreaaonable  rat^  to  the 
numerous  intermediate  local  stations.  To  illiistrate:  The  rates  from  the  East  and 
from  the  North  to  Atlanta — I  take  that  because  thatis  a  central  city  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  where  a  trade-center  system,  as  we  call  it,  prevails,  of  lower  niiee  to  the 
trade  centers,  regardless  of  distances,  and  higher  rates  to  the  local  stations,  whether 
they  are  nearer  or  farther,  because  they  are  noncompetitive.  Take  the  rataa,  for 
instance,  to  Atlanta  from  the  East  or  from  any  point  North,  and  the  dealer  at  a  local 
station  fM)  miles  north  of  Atlanta  will  pay  the  through  rate  to  Atlanta  and  the  local 
nte  back  to  the  point  throi^h  which  the  freight  to  Atlanta  paffiea;  but  that  destined 
to  the  local  station  50  miles  north  stops  there.  There  ia  no  haul  beyond  usually,  but 
the  charge  is  made  for  it.  Not  only  is  that  charge  made  for  the  haul  to  Atlanta, 
which  ia  not  actually  made,  but  the  local  rate  hack  aoain  is  charged;  and  so  the 
thtpiieh  rate  to  the  given  station  60  miles  this  side  of  Atlanta,  for  illustra' 
tion,  IS  the  sum  of  the  rate  to  Atlanta  and  the  local  rate  back.  The  Atlanta 
rate  waa  made,  presumably,  to  take  care  of  2  terminal  services,  1  where  the 
shipment  begins  and  1  in  Atlanta,  and  the  local  late  from  Atlanta  to  the  local 
station  back  50  miles  also  is  in  it.  In  the  making  of  that  rate  there  was  taken 
into  consideration,  presumably,  the  eipenae  of  the  2  terminal  services  for  that^  so 
that  the  through  ra^te,  made  up  by  this  combination,  to  the  nearer-distance  point, 
is  much  higher  in  the  aggreeate  than  to  the  farther-distance  poiat,  and  yet  only  have 
the  2  terminal  services  actually  been  performed,  thoi^h  the  rate  is  made  upas  if  there 
were  4.  All  practical  rulroaa  men  agree  and  insist  upon  and  teetify  that  the  terminal 
service  is  one  of  ^reat  importance,  and  that  it  is  an  expensive  business  to  them  to  pro- 
cnre  and  maintam  their  terminal  stations  and  do  the  switching  and  all  those  things 
incident  to  the  movement  of  traffic  and  its  delivery,  and  particularly  it  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  and  service  with  r^ard  to  a  short  haul  of  So  miles.  With  2 
terminal  services  in  it  a  laive  proportion  of  that  char^  reasonably  is  creditable  to  the 
terminal  service,  so  that  I  think  in  all  cases  of  that  kind  of  discrimination,  or  in  most 
of  them,  tiiere  is  an  unreasonably  high  rate  to  the  local  stations,  and  the  effect  of 
this  system  is  that  the  rate  to  a  point  50  miles  beyond  Atlanta  is  just  the  same  as  to 
that  point  50  mites  this  side.  In  each  case  it  is  assumed  the  traOic  goes  to  Atlanta 
and  IB  then  shipped  to  that  place  on  a  through  rate,  and  then  out  again,  whether 
back  or  forwanl  at  the  established  local.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  enlarge  upon 
this  question,  but  I  think  gentlemen  who  travel  through  the  Southern  territory, 
particularly  where  this  system  prevails  to  its  greatest  extent,  and  then  travel  in 
the  middle  North,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  trunk-line  territory,  official 
classification  territory,  will  readily  see  at  a  glance  by  the  moet  ordinary  observa- 
tion the  effect  it  has  upon  the  country  generally.  In  one  section  you  will  see  in  the 
North  the  prosperous  cities  and  prosperous  towns,  small  stations,  suburban  stations, 
and  the  smaller  stations  between  the  trade  centers,  between  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia and  between  Pittsburg  and  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  etc.  when  you  go  to 
the  trade-center  country  of  the  Southeast,  where  this  system  prevails,  you  will 
see  a  prosperous  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Knosville,  Birmingham,  and  so  od,  the  rec- 
<^ized  trade  centers  of  importance,  but  between  these  you  pass  through  towns  that 
simply  exist.  They  are  in  a  stru^le  for  existence.  In  some  cases  where  they  are 
nearer  these  larger  places  the  stores  that  were  fillea  with  goods  and  with  people  deal- 
ing with  merchants,  and  dealing  with  some  degree  of  prosperity  some  years  ago— 
many  of  them  are  unoccupied ;  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  rate  to  the 
trade  center  and  to  the  intermediate  stations,  small  noncompetitive  stations,  whether 
nearer  or  farther,  which  must  tend  to  establish  all  of  the  manufacturing  that  go«s  to 
that  country  in  these  favored  cities,  because  the  freight  rate  is  a  serious  matter  for 
consideration  with  respect  to  people  who  are  going  to  invest  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  approximately  in  a  plant  that  is  going  to  continue  and  that  can  not  be 
moved.  It  ia  a  continuing  tax  upon  their  business  to  pay  this  difference  for  the 
smaller  services,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  well  for  the  country  at  large 
Uiat  such  a  condition  of  things  as  that  should  be  induced  and  encoun^;ed.  Neither 
do  1  think  it  is  a  good  policy  on  the  part  of  rtilroad  management,  but  of  course  tbey 
assume  they  know  more  about  their  business  than  we  do.  But  I  have  said  more 
about  that  than  I  intended  to,  and  my  object  in  referring  to  it  is  to  insist  that  there 
are  many  unreasonable  rates  in  existence  on  the  face  of  the  tariffs. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  are  unreasonable  per  se,  or  unreasonable  by  reason  of  the 
rates  charged  the  cities  at  terminal  points7~A.  I  think  it  is  undue  relation  tliat  works 
great  prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  the  intermediate  station,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
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think  if  the  ratea  were  properly  ad]iut«d  it  would  result  in  the  cutting  down  oC  these 
local  nXeti;  that  they  might  be  reduced  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Well,  there  must  be  some  potent  cause  of  this  regulation  with  respect  to  that 

" "  '    '  it  ia  that  has  brought  thia  state  of  things 

t  asiigned,  when  that  system  has  beoi 
criticised  by  the  commission — «s  it  has  been  in  numerous  cases — I  have  generally 
heard  it  aaid  that  that  territory  was  peculiarly  situated  with  reference  to  water;  that 
the  MiffiieBippi  River  and  the  other  rivers  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  so  sur- 
round that  territory  that  there  were  so  many  points  that  could  bo  reached  by  water, 
or  partly  by  water,  largely  by  water,  that  it  neceaaitaled  a  reduction,  the  making  of 
low  rates  to  these  points.  Bat  that  1  do  not  think  ia  borne  out  to  any  great  degree, 
because  the  territory  North,  that  of  which  1  have  spoken,  is  surrounded  by  a  system 
of  great  lakes  on  the  north  and  by  the  MisBisaippi  River  and  Ohio  River  and  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  canals,  and  ia  subject  to  quite  aa  many  water  influences,  I  think,  as  the 
South,  except,  perhape,  in  winter  time,  when  the  lakes  are  closed. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  compare  the  local  rates  which  prevail  in  that  South- 
eastern section  with  the  local  rates  which  prevail  in  the  other  sections  which  yon 
referred  to,  east  of  the  MissiHsippi,  north  of  the  Ohio? — A.  Well,  the  rates  are  usoall^ 
lower  in  the  North  than  they  are  in  the  Bouth,  both  local  and  tiirough.  That  is 
OSDally  true. 

Q.  Then  it  would  seem  that  the  reason  asrigned  does  not  apply  to  those  local  rates. 
May  it  apply  to  the  terminal  rates? — A.  Yes.  Another  reason  assigned  for  it  ia  the 
^MTSeneas  of  business  and  population.  Of  course,  that  is  an  influence;  that  is  a  rea- 
son inpart  forhigherratesgtmeislly  in  the  Bouth,  and  I  suppose  a  good  reason  for  it 
is  that  the  volume  of  buainesa  is  not  such  as  to  support  the  roads  on  an  even  rate  with 
the  some  kind  of  traffic  in  the  North,  where  the  volume  is  much  greater. 

Q.  From  your  observation  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  a  diflerent 
8vstemoErates,localorint«raiediate,  and  terminal  rates,  for  that  section  of  the  country 
that  would  give  lower  local  rates,  and  at  the  same  time  not  oppress  the  railroad? — A. 
Well,  if  the  rule  of  the  so-called  fourth  section,  that  they  shall  not  be  charged  greater 
for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  longer  haul  in  the  same  direction,  had  been  found  to  mean 
what  it  says,  it  would  have  corrected  this  condition  of  things.  1  do  not  mean  an 
abaolutely  nard-and-fast  rule  without  discrimination  or  reliei  from  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; but  as  it  is  now,  the  carriers  judge  for  themaeives  whether  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  are  similar  or  not,  and  then  they  pnt  in  rates  as  they  always 
did  before.  They  never  charged  any  more  before  the  interstate-commerce  law  was 
pBFsed  for  the  short  haul  than  the  long  one,  except  in  the  face  of  competition.  Now 
they  say  that  competition  creates  dissimilarity  oi  circumstances,  whether  it  is  water 
competition  or  rail  competition.  Where  two  or  more  roads  converge,  that  ia  rail 
competition,  and  that  makes  the  situation  dissimilar,  and  so  changes  it,  and  so  it  has 
been  held  that  that  may  be  a  reason  for  finding  these  dissimilar  circumslancee  and 
conditions.  It  has  also  been  held  that  they  may  judge  of  it  themselves  and  act  upon 
it  in  the  first  instance,  so  we  are  right  where  we  were  before  the  law  was  passed  in 

Trd  to  that  rule. 
(By  Professor  Johnson.)  All  that  is  needed  to  remedy  the  sitnadon  you  depict 
would  be  an  insertion  in  the  law  of  a  clause  mying  that  competition  between  rail- 
ways shall  not  constitute  HiBaimilai-  circumstances  within  the  meaning  of  the 
sen — A.  Yes;  and  to  enforce  it  and  carry  it  out.  Of  course  it  might  work  some 
hardship  somewhere  if  there  were  no  exception  to  it,  if  the  so-called  rule  of  the 
fourth  section  was  made  opeistive  in  all  cases,  unless  upon  showing  that  relief  ought 
to  be  had,  and  then  the  measure  of  relief  might  be  granted  upon  hearing.  Any  case 
oould  he  relieved  that  ou^ht  to  be,  where  there  is  a  good  showing  made  to  prevent 
particular  coses  of  hardship. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Does  this  difference  between  intermediate  and  termi- 
nal rates  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  any  other  sec^n  of  the  country,  to  your  knowl- 
edge?— A.  It  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  the  far  WesL 

Q.  (By  Profeeeor  Johnsoh.)  In  the  Rocky  Mountun  territory?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Maluirv.)  Does  there  seem  to  be  a  general  complaint  In  that 
section  of  the  country  against  it? — A.  There  is  more  or  len  complaint  from  that  sec- 
tioa  of  the  country,  probably  more  from  the  Southeast  than  from  the  West  We 
hear  of  it  oftooer. 

Q.  Has  any  remedy  snggceted  itself  to  you  that  you  would  be  willing  to  outline? — 
A.  None  further  thtui  iTave  intimated,  and  such  as  the  commiesion  has  hereto- 
fore recommended— that  is,  that  the  so-called  rule  should  operate  and  be  binding  on 
the  roads  except  where  application  is  made  for  relief,  and  upon  hearing  by  the 
camnuerion  or  some  tribunal  authoriied  to  hear  the  tads  they  might  ailaw  the 
higher  charsa  for  the  fihnrtor  haul  and  fix  tho  ^jffftTftnofti 
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Q.  The  rate  wonld  have  to  be  fixed  at  the  startinK  out.  Now,  somebody  would 
have  to  fix  those  rates.  Suppose  the  railroads  fixed  the  rates  and  the  local  or  inter- 
mediate rates  were  complained  against,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commission. 
The  commission  would  then  have  to  consider  whether  those  ratef  were  reasonable,  in 
view  of  all  conditions  eiistine.  If  they  held  they  were  unreasonable  or  excessive, 
or  ordered  them  to  be  reduced—I  understand  that  your  idea  is  that  they  should  be 
reduced;  now,  would  the  railroad  companies'  rate  board  have  the  right  to  appeal  from 
that  decision  of  the  commission? — A.  Asthelawis  now  they  have  the  rignt  They 
are  not  required  to  take  any  notice  of  it  now  if  they  dispute  it,  and  then  the  burden 
is  on  the  commiMion  to  enter  suit  sod  establish  the  lawfulness  of  this  order  and  have 
it  enforced  in  court. 

Q.  Well,  BS  I  understand,  your  idea  is  that  the  onus  shonld  rest  upon  the  corpo- 
ration?—A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  better.  The  law  now  states  that  the  finding  of 
the  commisaion  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  correctness  oF  the  conclusions 
reached;  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  no  hardship  on  the  roads  if  the  public  tri- 
bunal, imi^rtiallv  devoting  itself  to  these  questions,  after  complaint  mode  and  notice 
to  the  carrier,  full  hearing,  and  taking  of^  all  testimony  and  argument,  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  a  given  rate  is  unreasonable  and  unlawful,  either  because  too  high 
or  unjustly  discriminatory,  that  the  order  of  the  commission  or  other  impartial  tri- 
bunal ought  to  go  into  operation  ami  eSect  within  a  reasonably  short  time,  unless 
the  carriers  can  go  into  court  and  show  that  order  to  be  unlawful.  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  the  rate  that  is  compltuned  of — that  is,  it  is  the  daily,  continuing,  operating 
rate,  that  is  charged  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  next  dav,  tliat  is  affectinga 
man's  business,  that  he  complains  of,  and  if  it  is  unlawful  and  tiurtfat  and  ruinous 
to  his  business  he  should  have  relief  from  it.  As  it  is  now  he  may  bring  his  compltunt 
and  have  a  hearing,  and  allparties  are  heard  fully,  and  it  is  decided  by  a  public  tribunal 
not  interested  in  the  question,  and  that  tribunal  makes  a:i  order  which  the  law  says 
shall  stand  prima  facie,  and  yet  they  can  ignore  it.  The  commiainon  must  then  insti- 
tute a  suit.  It  is  tried  in  tlie  circuit  court  de  novo;  new  testimony  may  ba  taken 
and  the  whole  matter  gone  over  again  after  a  great  delay;  volumes  ol  brieis  are  writ- 
ten, and  it  passes  up,  and  after  awhile  a  decision  ia  rendered  and  appealed.  An 
appeal  istakentothecircuitcourtof  appeals,  and  the  same  thing  isdone  again,  except 
there  is  no  new  testimony  taken,  of  course,  and  then  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
the  meantime  3  or  4,  5  or  6  or  7  yi^irs  have  gone  by  before  the  controversy  is  ended. 
Now,  w hat  individuals  or  cummunitieH,  understanding  that  they  have  to  go  through  all 
of  that,  subject  to  all  of  that  delay,  have  any  sort  of  inducement  to  undertake  to  cor- 
rect an  oppressive  rate?  And  then  again  the  circumstances  may  l>e  so  changed  in  a 
man's  business  in  all  these  matters  that  it  may  not  be  a  matter  ol  any  interest  to  him 
when  the  judgment  is  rendered.  His  business  may  have  been  destroyed  at  that  time 
by  oppressive  discriminating  rates  that  injured  his  business,  building  up  one  man, 
bis  competitor,  on  one  side  of  theBtrect,hy  a  discriminating  rate;  and  this  thing  may 
go  on  until  his  business  is  injured  or  destroyed.  What  remeily  is  thai  for  a  man 
who  has  rights?  If  he  has  rights  as  to  what  the  rate  should  be,  he  ought  to  have  a 
remedy— that  is,  a  practical  and  substantial  one — that  will  right  and  correct  a  wrong; 
and  I  do  not  know  a  better  way  to  do  it  than  to  let  the  orders  of  the  commission 
go  into  effect  30  or  40  days  after  their  rendition,  provided  the  railroads  do  not  go 
into  court  and  obtain  an  injunction  against  them.  If  on  the  face  of  it,  by  investiga- 
tion, the  court  can  see  that  the  commission  made  an  en —  "■"■■  '•  ■""  '"""  "  ——»—"•- 
ing  order  or  injunction  and  stop  it  until  the  matter  ca 

if  nothing  of   that   sort  appears  there  is  certainly  r  .      .    .       ,  p      „ 

effect.  Is  not  mat  better?  It  may  he  said  that  would  be  wrongto  the  roods,  because 
the  order  might  afterwards  be  reversed,  and  the  commission  found  to  be  wrong  on  a 
full  hearing,  and  in  the  meantime  the  carrier  would  be  wronged  in  the  matter  of 
what  he  is  unable  to  collect.  In  all  these  matters  somebody  has  to  take  chances,  and 
as  it  is  now  what  becomes  of  the  shipper,  and  wliat  does  he  lose  during  this  lime 
between  the  decision  of  the  commission  and  the  final  deciaon  of  the  court?  He  is 
losing  alt  the  time  by  these  effects  of  an  unjust  rate,  and  is  sufiering  that  which  he 
can  not  recover. 

But  it  may  be  sud  by  some  that  after  the  final  decision  of  the  court  be  may  recover 
reparation  or  dunase  and  get  it  back;  but  every  man  of  the  least  bit  of  experience  in 
these  matters  will  know  that  nobody  is  going  to  get  substantial  relief  in  that  way. 
Usually  the  transactions  are  so  numerous  and  it  tc£es  bo  many  suits  that  it  would  be 
'  ■'  -■      --' n  an  effort  of  that  sort. 


lolly  t< 
Q.  ( 


,.  (By  Mr,  raiLLiPS.)  Have  you  not  frequently  found  against  the  railroads  a  large 
amount  of  money? — A,  Not  very  frequently. 

Q.  Are  there  not  cases  now  pending  before  the  courts  under  which  you  have  found 
a  Ituge  amount  of  money  due  uia  shippeM? — A.  Yes;  we  have  in  some  cases.    Under 
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the  law  afl  it  now  ie  the  commiaBion  ia  aathorized  t 
ihall  bemade.  Now,  we  have  ordered  that  JnaomE 
havejptud  it  In  other  cases  they  have  reeisted,  and  in  those  cases  the  euiU  sre  now 
pendii^  in  court  to  enforce  snch  orders.  But  it  ia  extremely  injurious  to  a  man's 
DDfrinesa  which  depends  upon  reaeonable  and  just  rates,  which  are  aSectine  him 
from  day  to  day,  that  he  mast  wait  for  an  accamnlation  of  the  wron^  and  then 
bring  a  suit  for  recoverj ;  and  then  the  difficulty  of  flndins  what  earner  shall  be 
responsible,  just  how  much,  who  shall  bere8ponsibleforit,anaall  of  the  uncertainties 
pertaining;  to  litigation  of  that  sort  make  itan  insofficient  remedy  for  a  man  who  baa 
suffered  an  actual  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Ib  it  your  opinion  that  competition  that  exists  now 
between  railroads,  and  between  railroads  and  water  transportation,  is  to  any  extent 
reeponsible  for  this  condition? — A,  Well,  undoubtedly  the  competition  between  car- 
riers haa  reduced  the  rates  to  the  trade  centers  and  competitive  points  lower  than 
other  places,  and  so  has  water  reduced  them. 

Q.  Would  the  doine  away  of  that  competition,  in  your  judgment,  have  a  beneficial 
effect? — A.  Well,  if  all  the  competition  was  done  away  with  it  would  seem  that  there 
would  be  no  particular  inducement  fur  discriminationB,  and  it  would  go  far  to  do 
away  with  discriminations;  but  I  have  always  been  apprehensive  that  it  would  have 
a  different  effect  in  respect  to  the  reasonableness  o(  rat^.  All  of  these  combinations, 
such  as  pooling  and  contract  relations  between  competing  carriers,  their  leading  pur- 
pose, as  I  have  always  understood  it,  is  to  get  rid  of  competition  in  order  to  get  more 
moneyout  of  the  business. 

Q.  Which  would  equalize  rates  and  prevent  discriminations? — A.  Well,  it  would 
result  in  equalizing;  it  would  do  away  with  the  temptation  to  dlBcriminate. 

Q.  Would  it  reduce  or  would  it  do  away  with  the  complaint  of  excessive  rales? — A. 
Well,  I  am  afraid  it  would  ag^vate  the  cause  of  complaint  as  to  excessive  rates. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  not  think  il  would  be  feasible  to  p^-mit  the  transportation  com- 
panies to  make  pooling  contracts  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  some  wholesome 
restndnts  upon  them  that  would  prevent  them  from  chargiiw  excessive  rat^ — A. 
Well,  that  might  do;  that  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  what  the  restraint  was 
and  how  it  was  to  be  applied. 

".  It  you  could  open  the  di 

aafomatically,  among  the  i       ,  __ , 

e  time  put  a  check  upon  them,  so  that  they  would  not  be  ahle  to  charge  excessive 
or  extortionate  rates, would  not  that  do  away  to  a  great  extent  with  much  of  the 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  railroad  system  of  this  country?— A.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  would,  if  tnat  can  be  accomplished  ettectively.  The  difficulty  has  always  been,  to 
my  mind,  aixiut  whether  that  would  be  effected  or  not.  If  the  competition  was  gone 
and  there  was  practically  one  management,  so  tliat  undoubtedly  there  would  te  no 
temptation  to  discriminate,  as  there  ia  now  by  relMtes  and  otherwise,  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  much  more  in  their  power  to  get  more  out  of  it  than  they  do  now — 
tax  the  public  more;  and  every  slight  raise  in  rales  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the 
charge  to  the  public.  Wegiveagreat  deal  of  our  attention  to  the  silver  question,  and 
the  tariff  question,  and  the  internal  revenue,  about  how  the  tariff  shall  \kb.t  and  how 
it  shall  be  distributed,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  is  appropriated  and  expended  to 
prevent  cheating  in  respect  to  imports,  not  oniy  to  protect  the  Government  in  getting 
Its  revenue,  but  also  to  protect  tne  honest  importers  against  the  smugglers;  lota  of 
money  is  expended  for  that  purpose,  justly  so  and  necessarily  so;  so  in  regard  to  the 
internal  revenue  we  expend  a  grcAt  deal  of  money  to  suppress  the  inoonahiner,  not 
simply  to  protect  the  Government  in  getting  all  its  revenue,  but  also  to  protect  the 
honest  distiller  who  is  paying  his  tax.  In  other  words,  to  prevent  unjust  discrimina- 
tion. But  here  is  a  busincee  which  collects  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
nearly  fl,2OO,O0O,OOOa  year,  which  ia  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  Government  col- 
lects out  of  the  internal  revenue  and  tariff  put  together;  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
both,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  opportunities  fordlscrimlnatlon  between  localities  andindivid- 
uals,  tenfold  more  hurtful  than  anything  that  can  be  done  under  tJie  tariff  laws  and 
the  internal -revenue  laws  to  individuals  and  communities.  The  rate  of  freight  now, 
I  believe,  ia  about  8i  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  An  increase  of  about  a  mill  and  a  half, 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  very  small  amount  on  a  ton  a  mile,  would  make  a  revenue 
of  over  $100,000,000  increase  to  the  railroads,  and  all  of  it  would  come  out  of  the 
public.  A  very  slight  increase,  made  passible  by  any  means,  however  insignificant 
It  may  look  when  expressed  in  mills,  means  a  great  sum.  That  increase  would 
amount  in  a  year  to  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  dividends  paid  to  the  roads  on 
their  stock  in  the  last  year. 

Q.  Are  not  the  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  really  lees  than  they  are  in  any 
other  country,  on  an  average?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  tnat  ia,    I  have  heard  very 
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many  statements  about  that,  but  I  have  never  seen  an  authentic  statement  fbat  was 
entirely  satiefactoiy.  They  are  lees  than  in  eome  countries.  The  inveetment  in 
building  roads  is  a  great  deal  le«tiuui  in  some  other  conntnes  where  the  freights  are 
higher. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  feasible  for  a  body  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  G<xn- 
misaioD,  with  the  information  and  experience  which  that  commission  possesses,  to 
establish  freight  rates  for  the  country  at  large,  for  the  railroads  all  over  the  United 
States?— A.  Well,  it  would  be  a  great  undertaking  to  do  it  oripnally,  in  the  first 
Instance,  and  I  should  hardly  say  that  any  commission  ought  to  be  charged  with 
such  responsibility  and  such  duty  as  that.     I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  within  their 

Kwer  to  do  it  at  one  time,  and  yet  these  things  are  a  matter  of  erowth.  I  think 
it  a  commJHsion  of  experts  could  take  the  present  tarifla,  present  daaifiaition,  and 
construct  from  it,  by  revision  and  hearings  and  consideration  of  these  mattore, 
within  a  year  or  two,  a  much  better  system  than  we  have  now,  ft  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  growth,  a  matter  of  revision  and  correction,  based  upon  experience  and  infor- 
mation and  observation,  and  it  would  have  to  be  brought  about  by  a  syst^  tliat 
would  not  permit  this  constant  fluctuation. 

Q.  la  not  that  very  fluctuation  something  that,  under  existing  conditions  of  rail- 
roads in  this  country,  is  almost  absolutely  necessary? — A.  Well,  you  mean  it  is  doe 
to  competition,  I  snppose. 

Q.  Yes;  competition.— A.  Yes;  largely  so. 

Q.  They  are  obliged  to  change  those  rates  to  meet  exi^ncies  arising  out  of  bnsi- 
ness? — A.  Yea;  the  su^ealion  I  made  a  little  while  ago  in  regard  to  the  long  and 
short  haul,  if  it  was  made  enforceable,  woald  go  very  far  to  correct  many  of  these  rate 
wars  and  fluctuations,  in  nay  judgment,  Ifaroadrunningfrom  New  York  to  Atlanta — 
taking  that  for  an  illustration  now — when  it  reduced  its  rate  100  per  cent  in  order 
to  get  freight,  knew  that  it  had  to  reduce  all  its  intermediate  rates  down  thei«,  it 
would  hesitate  a  very  long  time.  It  would  be  a  restraint,  a  wholesome  one,  i^inat 
this  reckless  plui^ng  into  rale  wars  in  particular  localities.  But  X  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  advising  the  power  to  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, or  any  other  tribunal,  of  making  all  the  rates  for  all  the  roads  of  this  coun- 
try.    The  commission  has  never  suggested  that  or  asked  it. 

Q.  Yet  the  eoualization  of  freight  rates  has,  I  think,  presented  itself  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thinking  people.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  making  them  exactly  alike,  but 
to  equalize  them  as  far  as  practicable. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  authority  now  in  anybody  to  do  that?— A.  Ho. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  proper  subject  for  careful  consideration  in  connection  with 
our  railroad  problem? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  vesting  that  power  in  somebody? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  presses  itself  all  the 
time.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  corrective  power;  there  ought  to  be  revisionary 
power  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  oilier  tribunal,  upon  cases 
In  controversy,  where  the  facte  are  found  and  the  conclusion  reached,  to  correct  the 
rate;  not  simply  to  declare  the  rate  in  existence  to  be  bad  or  unlawful,  but  to  pre- 
scribe what  It  shall  be,  not  perpetually,  not  forever,  not  urchangeabl;^,  but  nntdl 
other  conditions  grow  up,  a  showing  of^ which,  by  a  lull  hearing  and  fair  trial,  will 
indicate  the  proper  change  to  be  mMe.  The  anomaly,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  class 
of  controversies  is  that  when  two  people  of  the  country  have  a  controversy  about 
any  matter  it  must  go  to  a  court  or  public  tribunal  to  be  tried  by  an  impartial  body; 
but  as  to  the  rate,  although  the  law  sa^s  that  it  shall  be  reasonable  and  just — and 
every  rate  that  is  not  reasonable  and  just  is  unlawful — yet  a  man  that  uses  the  rail- 
road must  pay  it,  and  he  can  not  go  into  any  tribunal,  as  the  law  is  now,  that  has 
power  to  make  any  other  rate.  It  is  true,  we  heard  this  morning  of  one  rate  that  bad 
been  changed  (see  testimony  of  Jlon.  Martin  A.  Knanp,  pp.  133,  134) ;  but  that  was 
rused,  it  was  not  reduced;  and  I  suppose  thai  isbasea  upon  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  court.  That  probably  could  not  he  done  by  a  court  any 
more  than  by  the  commission  in  respect  to  a  road  that  was  not  run  by  the  court. 
But  here  you  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  unlawful  rate,  no  matter  how  unlawful  it 
may  be;  you  are  bound  to  submit  to  it  if  you  use  the  railroad,  or  else  you  musi  sub' 
mit  to  the  determination  of  the  railroad  manager,  who  is  a  party  interested  in  the 
controversy,  and  his  determination  must  control. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  letting  the  rate  stand  as  fixed  by  the  commission  or  whatever 
body  had  that  power,  unleea  the  railroad  or  transportation  company  could  show  good 
ground  for  an  injunction.  I  do  not  suppose  you  mean  to  mark  that  out  as  the  only 
procedure?— A.  No;  I  simply  mean  that  I  think  that  after  the  commission  has  delib- 
erated on  the  case  and  both  sides  have  been  fully  heard,  it  being  an  impartial  body 
established  for  that  purpose,  its  finding  ought  to  stand  until  a  court  finds  to  the  con- 
trary.    In  other  words,  every  litigant  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court,  and  the  commis- 
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sion  is  not  a  conrt,  and  tfaereforQ  he  moat  hsre  a  oonrt  pass  npoti  the  rightfalnees  of 
it;  he  miurt  have  an  opportanity  and  time  within  whicn  to  present  it  to  the  court 

Q.  (By  Proreaaor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  that  the  competition  amonK  producera 
is  a  force  that  will  prevent  eiorbitant  rates?  You  have  not  mentioned  that  in  your 
remarks  thuB  (ar  that  I  could  discover. — A.  Do  yoii  mean  the  producers  of  goods? 

Q.  Yes,  the  prodocers  of  commodities  of  any  kind  tliat  seek  markets  and  reach 
those  markets  by  transportation  agencies.  The  competition  of  producer  in  given 
markets,  of  course,  is  a  well-known  phenomenon,  and  some  writers  lay  much  stress  on 
that  force  as  being  one  which  will  prevent  excewive  charges,  even  if  you  give  the 
railroad  corporations  the  power  to  cooperate  in  rate  making.  1  think  the  commission 
would  like  your  views  on  the  operation  of  that  force. — A.  Well,  f  do  not  think  that 
that  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  rates.  If  there  is  actual  com- 
petition between  railroads  and  it  is  carried  on,  that  will  tend  to  do  it  very  mpch  as 
charges  for  everything  else  are  affected  where  there  is  free  pnd  full  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  competition  among  carriers  with  each  other  at  the  preeent 
time  has  a  stronger  effect  upon  ratea  than  the  competition  of  producers  with  each 
other? — A.  Well,  they  are  so  interwoven  together  that  it  is  hard  to  teil  which  has 
the  greater  force.  The  competition  of  producers  would  not  amount  to  mnch  but  for 
the  railroads,  becanse  what  is  produced  does  not  get  very  far  but  for  the  railroads. 
The  circle  of  competition  between  producers  before  there  were  any  railroads  was  very 
limited,  and  these  goeetions  did  not  trouble  the  coontry  like  they  do  now.  It  is  the 
means  of  communication  and  transportation  from  the  places  of  production  to  the 
places  of  consumption  that  affect  the  chargea  in  all  these  thirms,  and  the  one  is 
dmendent  upon  the  other. 

There  is  just  one  other  matter  I  had  in  mind  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  in  regard  to 
the  power  of  inspection.  It  was  referred  to  this  morning  in  the  testimony  of  Chair- 
man Knapp  (p.  144).  The  Government  has  the  cloaeat  scrutiny  over  the  banks. 
What  they  do  in  volume  is  a  small  matter  compared  to  what  the  railroads  do,  and  ttie 
number  of  people  they  touch  and  affect  in  their  bbsinees  is  very  small  in  comparison 
to  the  tonch  that  the  railroads  have  upon  the  public  and  its  businesa  generally;  and 
the  Government  does  not  hedtato  to  send  one  of  its  agents  into  the  bank  at  any  time, 
with  or  without  notice,  to  look  into  it  from  beginning  to  end  to  see  what  transactions 
it  is  dealing  in,  whether  or  not  it  is  injnring  huainess,  whether  it  is  violating  any  law 
or  not;  and  that  is  done  in  large  part  for  the  protoctian  of  the  people.  So,  with 
the  insurance  companiee  the  States  do  the  same  thing,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  any  of  these  tnings  compare  in  magnitude  or  in  their  efiect  upon  the  people 
with  the  businen  of  the  railroad  companies.  Many  of  these  secret  criminal  viola- 
tions of  law,  such  as  rebates  and  the  like  of  that,  were  covered  up  in  various  ways 
in  the  books  and  offloee,  when  they  were  called  ct^ms  for  loss  and  damages, 
presented  assuch,  but  which  were  rebates  pure  and  simple.  If  the  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment could  walk  in  and  call  for  Book  A  and  the  vouchers  pertaining  to  the  entries 
upon  it,  etc.,  and  look  through  it  like  he  does  in  a  bank,  these  thinra  can  be  found 
out.  As  it  is  now,  how  are  you  going  to  prove  it?  You  go  and  call  for  the  books 
and  papers  from  Uie  railroad  officers  and  they  bring  them  down  and  present  them 
to  you;  but  who  can  tell  about  what  is  in  them?  Who  can  do  anything  with  them 
in  the  sessions  of  a  court?  It  requires  more  time;  it  requires  detailed  examination 
by  an  expert  who  knows  about  books  and  has  days  and  weeks  to  go  through  them 
and  cull  out  and  find  out  these  thinsv  and  explain  them  before  a  court  can  do  any- 
thing with  them  or  act  upon  them.  But  this  is  usually  said  to  be  an  unnecessary 
intonerence  with  private  affairs.  I  do  not  see  that  there  are  any  private  affairs  in 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  railroad  businesa  in  regard  to  transportation,  if  the 
public  has  any  rights  in  it  at  all.  If  it  is  a  private  business,  then  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  interetateKnmmerce  law.  If  it  is  a  public  service  and  the  public  is  entitled  to 
equality  of  treatment  and  has  rights  in  the  matter,  then  it  is  but  reasonable  th«t 


th^  should  have  the  means  of  miding  out  whether  they  are  being  wronged  or  not. 

Q.   (By  Senator  M:<LLORY.)  You  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  ConRreBato 

enact  such  le^elation? — A,  I  see  no  reason  for  any  doubt  aoout  it  at  all.    The 


expresaions  of  the  courts  seem  to  ascribe  to  Congress  the  fullest  power  in  respect  to 
inlerstate  commerce,  so  that  it  does  not  confiscate  property,  a  limitation  that  applies 
to  all  acts.  These  secret  devices  are  so  numerous  and  there  are  so  many  ways  of  con- 
cealing them  that,  unless  you  have  acceea  to  their  books  and  papers,  you  can  not 
find  out  much  about  ihem;  and  even  then  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  di£B- 
culty;  but  it  would  t>e  more  dangerous  for  them  to  do  it  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnsok.)  Would  you  not  ttave  to  accompany  your  inspection 
with  a  prescription  as  to  accounts — uniformity  of  accounts? — A.  Well,  I  think  it 
would  become  necewary  to  have  a  uniformity  of  bookkeeping,  and  the  present  act 
hints  at  that  and  contemplates  coming  to  that  end  at  some  time;  uniformity  of  book- 
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>  that  in  all  offices  you  wonld  find  about  the  « 
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violations  of  lnw,  such  hs  have  been  going  on  a  few  years  back,  wherejbere  n 
scarcely  any  attempt  to  conceal  it  except  tne  detailed  evidence  of  it  tfiat  would  be 
necessary  in  a  criminal  court — otherwise  it  was  generally  confessed  tliat  there  was  a 
general  violation  of  law  b^-  rebates  and  by  rMucina;  the  rales  in  one  way  and 
another— in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  a  railroad  is  in  that  practice,  and  it  ia  shown  to 
the  coort  on  an  application  made,  I  do  not  He«  any  reason  why  the  court  should  not 
be  required  and  empowered  to  enjoin  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  road,  from  the  pred- 
dent  down,  to  cease  and  desist  from  that  practice.  Other  people  are  enjoined  in 
large  numbers  aeainst  violations  of  law,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  whole  company 
could  not  be  enjoined  in  that  wav.  If  that  were  done,  then  a  given  instance  beit^ 
presented  would  require  somebody  to  ^  to  jail  for  contempt 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  taking  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  ordinary  judicial  machinery  and  substituting  common  law  for  statnto 
law? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  analogous  to  some  things  that  are  done  now  to  preeerve 
Older  and  prevent  general  violations  of  law,  whether  it  is  good  policy  or  not.  Then, 
asain,  I  think  there  is  some  language  in  the  present  antitrust  law  aoout  the  seiiure 
of  property  in  movement  where  it  is  being  dealt  with  by  practices  in  violation  of  law. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  case  has  ever  been  made,  but  if  such  remedies  for  unjust  dis> 
criminations  under  the  interstate-commerce  law  were  applied  in  respect  to  that  as  are 
applied  in  regard  to  the  internal-revenue  law  and  the  customs  law,  and  property  that 
was  moving  in  fulftlhnent  of  contracts  in  violation  of  law  was  subject  to  seizure  and 
condemnation,  then  it  would  make  the  road  rough  and  hard,  and  that  would  tend  to 
stop  it.  These  things  might  be  called  harsh  laws,  but  we  have  them  in  respect  to  all 
these  other  matters.  They  are  effective;  nothingelse  seems  to  answerthe  purpose,  and 
no  mild  tein{iorizing  with  this  matter  is  going  to  make  the  condition  any  better  tlian  it 
is.  It  is  true  that  publicity  has  a  good  eSect  and  tends  to  improve  the  condition 
even  when  there  is  no  power  to  enforce  an^thins,  because  it  exposes  and  holds  up 
the  wrongdoing  and  tends  to  cause  correction  of  some  of  the  worst  things  brought 
to  light  from  time  to  time.  But  that  is  never  going  to  be  sufficient  of  itself  in  my 
judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fhillipb.)  Has  your  commission  ever  made  inquiry  to  ascertiun  the 
total  amount  of  capitalization  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States? — A.  Weil,  their 
annual  reports  to  us  show  that 

Q.  Can  vou  summarize  it  so  as  to  give  approximately  the  whole  amoimtof  capital- 
ization?— A.  I  had  those  figures  in  my  mind  recently,  but  1  am  not  sure  what  ibey 

Q.  1  mean  the  capitalization,  and  then  the  amount  invested. — A.  I  am  not  sure 
what  it  is,  but  we  have  it  in  our  reports  and  statistics  accurately  and  definitely;  some- 
thing like  (11,000,000,000,  I  think,  is  the  capitalization. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  much  actual  money  has  been  invested  of  this  cap- 
ital; can  you  approximate  that?— A.  No;  I  have  no  idea.  I  only  know  in  respect  to 
a  ^Ka.t  many  of  these  roods  that  they  are  capitalized  at  least  at  twice  ai  much  as  the 
onginal  investment  was.  I  onl^  know  that  because  of  testimony  brousht  into  cases 
where  they  have  had  controversies,  and  the  question  of  rates  was  up  and  the  showing 
has  been  made.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  that  has  been  shown  at  least  in  some 
cases.  The  commission  has  never  had  the  means  >o  ascertain  what  the  original  invest- 
ments were.  Many  of  these  roads  were  built  so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
wav  to  ascertain  that.     Certainly  we  have  not  done  so. 

Q.  Have  you  figures  in  re^rd  to  the  entire  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  You  have  not  that  with  yoo?— A.  I  do  not  quite  remember  what  that  is.  Sepa- 
rate from  the  stock? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Oh,  all  those  ^nrea  can  be  readily  foraished  you  by  the  secretary, 
classified  in  any  way  you  want  them.     They  appear  in  our  annual  report. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  At  present  tjie  cnief  and  most  conspicuous,  and  really 
probably  the  only  material,  source  of  complaint  against  our  railroad  transportation 
companies  arises  out  of  this  question  of  discriminationfl?— A.  That  is  far  the  greater 
cause  of  complaint. 

Q.  Of  course,  there  are  caoee,  as  you  said,  of  exeessiTO  rates?- A.  Well,  there  are 
cases  of  that  sort,  and  a  Kood  many  complain  of  excessive  rates;  that  is,  in  a  good 
many  of  the  complaints  that  come  to  the  commisdon.  But  you  con  readily  see  that 
the  shipper  who  makes  complaint  hardly  has  any  means  of  measuring  or  estimating 
what  would  be  a  reasonable  rate  except  by  compariBon;  consequently  in  nearly  all 
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of  these  compltunta  referen»*8  are  mwie  to  other  rates  whirh  they  think  are  more 
bvorable  to  Home  other  niiiimunity  than  theim,  or  on  some  other  cominudity,  and 
•0  Ihejr,  nearly  all  (if  them,  have  in  tlieiii  the  featnro  of  alk^sl  <liacriini nation';  also, 
my  of  them,  that  the  rati>n  are  unreasonably  high.     It  would  Itc  difflcull 


tor  ehippere  i^nerally  ^>  know  whether  a  rate  wsh  unrcaxiinabl  v  hi^h  or  not  cx<«pl 
by  eomjiarisim.  Then'  in  hardly  anythinR  to  JikIki;  hy.  They  do  not  know  what  a 
road  fOHta:  they  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  oiK'ratiiil;  they  do  not  know  what  pro- 


portion of  the  Iiueineat  of  that  rnail  \n  niailu  up  of  the  partieular  kind  of  freight  thai 
they  arecoinp]ainiiif;a)>i)ut:  anditJHhanlly  toU'exp;-<:te'l  that  the  people  generally, 
the  individual  ahippers  geneTally,  wotiid  know  whether  the  raled  tliey  wer«  paying 
were  unreasonably  high   or  not   by   any   nieanH  they  can  judge  them  by  except 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  IfAmunJ  I  would  like  to  SHk  whether  or  not  in  the  flt»t  yean 
of  tie  Interstate  Commerce  ('ommiaiion  it  was  not  able  to  make  a  finding  and  fix  a 
rate  on  that  lin<linK  for  the  future? — A.  Well,  it  no  undenitood  it  and  did  it  fol 
•boat  l«n  yeoTB.     The  eomniiBsion  understood  that  was  within  its  authority. 

Q.  By  what  power  was  that  taken  away?— A.  Welt,  the  courts  deddeil  afterwards 
that  it  never  ha<l  such  authority, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Maluirv.)  Virtually  now.  the  rommifwion  ib  liereft  of  almost  all 
of  iLe  power  that  was  originally  intendeil? — .\.  Yes,  that  is  the  way  we  understand  it. 


,  D.  C,  Orinhn-6,  1899. 

TSSTIHOFY'  OF  MS.  FSAHK  L.  HSALL, 

Skipping  merchnnl,  PkUadelphio,  Pa. 

The  eonuniarion  met  on  Friday,  Octobers,  1899,  Viee-Chaimian  Phillips  presiding. 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Neall  appeared  at  10.55  a.  m.,  and,  afte:-  liaving  duly  afflnned,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallorv.)   1  believe  your  name  is  Frank  L,  Neall? — A.  Frank  L. 

Neall. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reeide?— A.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Shipping  merchant,  steamship  a^n^t;  generally 
interested  in  traosportation;  also  some  banking  business. 

Q.  Your  business  then  gives  you  more  or  less  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
inland  and  ocean  transportation  of  goods  in  this  country? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  now  connected  with  that  businesH  on  wliich  you  wonld  like 
particularly  to  express  criticisms,  as  to  the  abuses  or  suggestions  of  amendment? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  that  there  are  any  subjects  of  abuse  that  I  would  care  to  be  heard 
on;  but  I  think  I  have  knowledge  on  the  general  euhject  r)f  ocean  and  inland  trans- 
portation,  and  in  corresponilenco  with  your  committee,  or  those  asHOciated  with  it, 
certain  sugsestions  were  made  that  I  m^ht  testify  to,  and  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  I  will 
be  glad  to  ao  bo. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  grateful  to  hear  you  on  any  matter  (hat  your  attention  has 
be^  called  to. — A.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  addresuing  audienceii  and,  therefore, 
after  making  some  short  statements,  if  the  commilleu  sees  fit  to  direct  questions,  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  abilitv. 

In  correspondence  witli  Professor  Johnson,  I  asked  Dim  if  he  would  indicate  a  few 
subjects  or  a  few  lines  on  which  it  would  probably  lie  agreeable  for  the  committee  to 
hear  me,  and  one  of  the  suggestions  was  the  relations  oT  the  railways  to  the  business 
of  ocean  transportation.  They  are  so  intimately  related  and  interdependent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  them,  at  least  as  regards  the  immense  volume  of  the  export  and 
impori  trade  of  the  country.  Of  coursi.',  that  does  not  have  any  relation  to  the  inland 
carriage  or  the  portion  of  property  conveyed  for  domestic  eonsuraplion.  The  relations 
of  the  ocean  and  inland  carrier  differ  very  materially  at  some  of  the  ports.  I  will 
instance  some  differences  between  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk, and  Newport  News.  I  do  not  purposely  exclude  the  Southern  ports,  such  as 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  but  I  am  not 
BO  familiarwith  the  detailsof  their  businesNos  I  am  with  the  more  Northern  ports.  Our 
relations  with  the  export  business  via  Boston  are  almoet  all  what  you  might  call 
definite.  The  property  goes  to  Boston  because  speciflwl  there  tor  the  purpose  of 
being  exported,  very  often  by  previously  designated  or  definite  lines  of  transporta- 
tiou.  In  many  articles  of  export,  for  instance,  they  have  no  local  market.  Grain 
and  provisions  and  oil  cake  are  in  certain  quantities  specified,  and  only  for  export. 
655A 11 
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Now,  New  York  has  immense  receipte  for  export,  and  innumerable  steamen  visit 
that  port  seeking  car^  in  some  respects,  but  most  largely  the  r^ular  line  steamen 
carry  the  freight.  I  suppoee  New  York  has  4  times,  even  5  times,  probably,  more 
direct  regular  lines  of  steamers  plying  to  all  parts  of  the  world  than  any  of  the  other 
ports  mentioned.  Bo  that  you  bung  to  New  York  a  great  volume  of  the  products  of 
the  United  Btatee  and  there  meet  tne  collected  etearaships,  and  they  are  able,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  to  arrange  between  themselves  without  any  previous  conference, 
you  might  say;  whereas  i(  an  indefinite  number  of  steamers  were  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia or  Baltimore.  Norfolk  or  Newport  News  without  the  cai^oee  having  been  pre- 
viously provided  for  them,  they  would  be  unsaccessful  in  securing  them. 

Q.  They  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  time? — A.  They  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  would  not  get  it 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  Boston  business,  as  I  understand,  most  of  this  product  goes  to 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  shipment  by  waterT~-A.  yea. 

Q.  Now,  unless  taere  was  someprovieion  and  arrangement  to  meet  the  posibility,  it 
would  sometimes  happen,  probably,  that  there  would  be  a  large  accumulation  of  catpi 
without  any  vessels  to  carry  it,  unless  there  was  some  arrangement  made  to  meet  it. 
Now,  are  we  to  inifer  that  every  cargo  isarraiigedforwhenitisshipped  to  Boston,  that 
there  shall  be  a  ship  to  take  it  to  Europe  or  wherever  it  may  go? — A.  There  are  sub- 
etantially  no  tramp  steamers  Tisititig  Boston.  They  have  r^ular  raJtings  avenwing 
30  or  more  per  month.  Thedatea  of  these  steamers  do  not  ctunge;  they  sail  on  fixed 
dates.  The  agents  of  tbeee  st«amera  know  in  advance  what  steamers  will  sail  in 
November  and  December  and  they  make  thdr  previous  provisioti  for  them  just  as 
yon  intimate. 

CI.  As  a  rule,  do  these  veeeeU  mostly  combine  passengers  and  freight,  or  are  they  . 
freight  vessels? — A.  Substantially  freight  vessels.  A  few  of  them  take  some  passen- 
gers, bat  they  are  usually  what  is  known  aa  freighters — Warren,  Leyland,  and  there 
are  other  lines,  with  the  Cunard  the  only  one  taking  a  few  passengers.  They  do 
take  liuvel  V  cattle  at  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakxk.)  And  the  Dominion  Line  also,  1  suppose? — A.  In  the  winter 
time  I  believe  the  Dominion  Line  goes  from  there,  but  in  the  summer  time  the 
Dominion  Line  ^oes  from  Montreal. 

Q.  I  think  this  summer  they  have  been  running  from  Boston  also. — A,  That  is 
quite  possible. 

Q.  They  go  to  Liveipool7-^A.  Yea,  There  are  21  sailing  per  month  from  the  port 
of  Boston  to  Liverooof,  and  in  this  particular  she  tar  outrants  New  If  ork. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Mallohy.)  So  the  shipping  merchants  can  always  count  on  having 
a  ship  for  their  car^  on  a  certain  day? — A.  Yes;  that  freight  room  is  placed  through 
the  agents  of  the  railroad.  Generally  they  engage  so  many  loads  of  wheat,  com,  or 
oats,  BO  many  tons  of  oil  cake,  so  many  packages  of  provisions,  which  are  to  be  there 
by  a  certain  time. 

Q.  In  Philadelphia  are  not  the  conditions  much  the  same? — A.  Much  the  same  as 
in  Boston, 

Q.  Not  many  tramp  steame™  go  there? — A,  Not  for^eneralcargo;  but  the  bulk  of 
our  business  is  by  trampsteamers  for  grain  as  from  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Newport 
News.  New  York  and  Boston  are  the  reverse;  they  have  the  regular  linee  which  do 
the  bulk  of  their  trade. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  getting  ocean  transportation  at 
times  like  this,  when,  1  believe,  there  is  great  demand  for  it? — A,  It  is  rather  excited 
at  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the  British  Government  having  taken  75  or  more  ves- 
sels ordinarily  engaged  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade,  for  carrying  moles,  men,  eto,,  to 

Q.  Situated  as  Philadelphia  is,  with  a  certain  large  quantity  of  grain  to  ship  within 
a  given  time,  and  her  chief  reliance  the  tramp  steamer — in  a  case  oC  this  kind, 
what  would  tney  do? — A.  As  a  rule,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Newport 
News  all  look  ahead  for  their  requirements  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  the  present 
lime  vessels  are  probably  engaged  for  7,000,000  bushels  that  can  either  load  lai^ly  at 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norf^k,  or  Newport  News,  according  as  the  parties  who 
have  chartered  them  eventually  determine.  The  out-port  must  always  have  a  large 
credit  balance  of  tonnage  chartered  ahead.  The  immediato  effect  of  tne  British  Gov- 
ernment going  into  the  freight  market  has  been  to  advance  the  rates  of  freight  enor- 
mously in  the  last  2  weeks,  in  some  directions  76  per  cenL  London  freight  room  from 
New  York  within  3  weeks  has  been  3d.;  yesterday  4d.  was  offered;  and  by  reason  of 
some  of  the  London  carriers  having  comluncd,  they  are  asking  even  more.  This  haB 
seriously  affectedall  the  tramp  steamers.  We  have  this  morning  the  refusal  of  a  ves- 
sel at  3s,  3d. ;  that  same  vessel  would  have  been  glad  3  weeks  ago  to  take  2s.  6d. ;  that 
is  a  difference  of  nearly  33  per  cent.  As  a  rale,  you  can  get  your  tonnage,  but  yon 
must  pay  a  higher  rate  oy  reason  of  these  demaniM. 
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Q.  Take  btuineag  each  as  tiiat  condncted  at  the  {Wrta  other  ttuut  Boston  and  New 
York,  as  yoD  have  mentioned.  Is  there  not  conaiderBble  inconvenience  and  risk 
arifling  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  charter  these  vessels  so  b,T  ahead,  as  to  freight 
istesT — A.  When  you  charter  ahetui  to  any  considerable  extent  the  chances  are  yon 
are  selling  ahead.  You  are  buying  your  com  or  your  wheat  or  your  oats,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  are  engaging  your  Bteamem,  chartering  them;  and,  as  a  nile,  they  are 
calculating  to  carry  pretty  good  stocks  of  grain  at  these  ports.  When  they  can  not 
cover  themselves  by  the  purchase  of  the  identical  delivery  thev  want,  they  go  into 
the  New  York  market  and  buy  an  option,  or  the  Chicago  market  and  buy  options 
temporarily  against  that  grain. 

Q.  I  was  RpeakinK  with  reference  to  the  inconvenience  of  this  method  of  doing 
buslnesa.  Instead  of  having  reliable  lines  so  that  you  can  count  on  for  your  ahith- 
menls,  you  have  to  go  out  in  the  market  sometimea,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  two  montna 
ahead  and  charter  your  veasels? — A.  Certainly,  It  19  an  entirely  eej»rafe  and  dis- 
tinct kind  of  business.  That  is  what  might  bo  called  a  full-cargo  busmess  versus  the 
line-steamer  huainess;  and  it  is  on  the  mil-cargo  business  that  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Norfolk,  and  Nesvport  News  recoup  theraselves  and  counterbalance  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  advantages  which  New  York  has  from  her  innumerable  regular 
eteamship  lines;  and  the  r^nlar  direct  steamship  lines  very  often  go  to  ports  that  the 
full  caigoee  do  not  go  to.  The  direct  steamships  as  a  rtile  take  cargo  to  those  specific, 
direct  ports  at  a  proportionately  lower  rate  than  the  tramp  steamer  will  take  it  there, 
becaose  the  direct  line  takes  a  certain  amount  of  grain  and  has  to  eul  on  the  regular 
sailing  day.  Then  she  takes  oil  cake,  and  can  take  the  grain  she  requires  as  ballaat 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  tramp  steamer  will  take  a  full  cargo. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johhbos.i  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  yon  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  the  Minneapolis  miller  actually  ships  a  consignmentof  flour  from  Minneap- 
olis to  Liverpool  via  Boston — what  the  arrangements  really  are  that  are  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  of  that  consignment  of  fiour  to  Liverpool  via  Boston. — 
A.  The  Minneapolis  miller  has,  say,  60  cars  of  flour  that  he  wishes  to  ship  to  Liver- 
pool. He  canvasses  among  the  different  railroad  agents  there — and  most  of  them  are 
sullied  with  rates  of  freight  either  via  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
or  Newport  News — and  he  says  he  will  have  50  cam  of  flour  to  ship  in  November, 
and  he  gets  them  to  bidding  on  it.  He  says,  I  have  the  property;  now,  what  will 
you  take  it  at?  One  man  says,  I  will  take  it  at  so  many  cents  a  hundred  through, 
maybe  Boston  or  maybe  New  York,  or  it  maybe  Newport  News;  and  we  will  say  uie 
rate  would  be — I  won't  undertake  to  mention  an  actual  rate — say,  35  cents  a  hundred 
from  Minneapolis  to  Livei)>ool.  One  man  will  bid  for  that  transaction,  86  cents; 
another  man  will  come  up  and  say,  here,  we  want  some  for  that  steamer  that  sails  in 
November  and  we  will  take  it  for  34  cents.  Bo  that  is  the  cheapest  rate  by  tbediffei^ 
'■ntial  line;  that  is  the  rate  that  will  get  that  property  as  a  rule.  Then  the  goods  are 
shipped  in  cars  which  are  transported  by  the  railroad  to  the  docks  at  Boston  or  any 
of  tne  other  cities.    It  is  unloaded  on  to  the  docks,  where  It  remains  until  the  bga- 

Sing  vessel  is  ready  to  receive  it,  or  if  the  vessel  comes  alongside  that  dock  it  is 
ided  directly  into  it.  If  it  is  necesanr  to  lighter  to  her,  it  is  tmnsferred  by  li^ht«r 
to  the  seagoing  craft  It  is  then  carrieo  to  Liverpool  and  delivered  to  the  consignee 
specified  in  the  original  through  bill  of  lading. 

Q,  What  contract  or  relationship  exists  between  the  inland  carrier  and  the  owner 
of  the  vessel?— A.  That  depends  on  circumstances. 

Q.  The  man  in  Minneapolis  is  able  to  give  a  rate  from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool 
over  2  carriers? — A.  Yea, 

Q.  Does  tliat  mean  there  has  been  a  previous  contract  or  agreement  between  the  2 
carriers?— A.  Generally.  Very  often  tne  ocean  carrier  will  say  to  the  railroad,  We 
have  BO  much  room  which  we  can  give  you  for  November  at  such  and  such  a  rata. 
The  inland  carrier  adds  to  that  ocean  rate  the  inland  rate,  which  makes  the  Bum  at 
which  he  undertakes  to  handle  the  goods. 

Q,  Is  there  an  agreement  among  the  freight  carriers  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  which 
they  adhere  in  the  matt<<r  of  freight,  of  grain  traffic,  or  other  lines  of  traffic? — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is.     You  mean  as  to  rates  of  the  steamship  linos? 

Q,  Yes. — A.  No.     There  could  not  be.     It  is  too  vaiying  a  quantity. 


given  you  that  instance  of  the  raise  from  3d,  to  4d,  in  LonBon.     They  a 
almost  entirely  by  supply  and  demand,  and  the  urgency  for  freight. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  open  competition  then? — A.  Forced  competition. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory,)  The  freight  rales,  as  I  nnderxrtand,  from  the  interior 
of  this  country  to  Europe,  vary  considerably  from  time  to  time? — A.  Yes;  largely 
by  the  exigency  of  the  demand  of  the  ocean  carriers. 

Q.  The  variation  is  more  due  to  the  ocean  carrier  than  the  inland  carrier?— A,  The 
ocean  carriers  vary  frequently  every  day  in  the  week,  tnit  the  inland  carriers  com- 
pftratively  seldom. 
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Q.  The  transportation  charge  from  the  interior  ot  the  country  to  the  Beaboard  for 
export  ia  genemlly  staple;  I  mean  it  holda  pretty  much  thegame  figure  without  any 
startling  or  rapid  changes?— A.  It  has  been  been  holding  at  a  pretty  minimum  figure 
for  Borne  years.  an<I  with  the  number  ot  lines  of  transportation  it  seema  unlikely 
that  it  fihould  hereafter  assume  any  very  high  figure,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  l»etween  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
Newport  News  a  &ctor  in  keeping  theee  ratee  at  a  reasonable  and  staple  figure? — A. 
Yes.    That  is  what  we  have  to  work  for. 

Q.  (By  I^feesor  Johnson.)  It  would  he  a  safe  inference  from  what  you  said  a  few 
minnt^  ago  that  the  major  part  of  the  Minneapolis  flour  is  shipped  h^  special  eon- 
tract  rather  than  by  any  previously  published  rates  of  the  inland  camersT— A.  I  do 
not  think  any  conaiderablo  amount  of  flour  is  shipped  away  from  Minneapolis  unless 
the  freight  is  previously  arraiwed  for.  You  know  that  used  to  be  done  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  Frewht  would  be  shipped  through  from  Minneapolis  and  all  western 
points  and  collected  at  New  York,  where  they  often  offered  very  peat  inducements 
to  have  the  freight  shipped  in  that  way,  such  aa  storage  from  1  to  3  or  6  months,  but 
as  a  rule  now,  the  property,  before  it  leaves  the  point  of  manufacture,  has  been 
contracted  for  very  lareely  through  to  the  destination. 

I  see  another  notation  hy  ProfesHor  Johnson — "the  extent  to  which  the  ocean 
business  is  subject  to  competition  and  the  extent  to  which  competition  has  been 
eliminated."  The  extent  to  which  the  ocean  business  is  subject  to  competition  is 
probably  the  broadest  and  widest  that  could  be  conceived  of.  It  is  nothing  unusual 
lor  us  to  have  2  or  3  steamers  offered  to  us  from  London,  which  ia  the  he^quortera 
of  tonnage.  These  vesse's  would  be  offered  for  2s.  9d.  per  quarter,  or  Ss.  a  quarter, 
from  what  are  called  picked  ports,  such  as  the  northern  range,  which  is  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  to  certain  specified  porta  in  Europe.  In 
the  morning  we  get  a  cable,  "Can  not  renew  refusals;  Argentina  oBering  better 
prices;  Danubian  demand  increaaing;  large  eastern  inquiry."  So  the  vessel  we  get 
mAmerica,youmay  say,  for  ocean  transportation  has  to  t)e  taken  in  competition  witti 
the  other  foreign  markets  of  the  world.  The  owner  sits  there  in  his  office,  and  does 
not  care  much  whether  she  goes  to  America,  Argentina,  the  Danube,  or  the  East 
Indies.  Ocean  ratesare  subject  to  that  kind  of  competition,  and  if  we  are  not  giving 
but  3s.  a  quarter,  we  must  advance  the  rate,  so  that  we  will  attract  them  fe  against 
the  inquines  from  other  portions  of  the  world.     Does  that  measurably  answer  your 
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r'  .perhapsslata  to  us  what  portionoftheoceon  transportation  istaken 
t  are  contracted  for  in  this  way,  and  whether  all  regular  liners  are 
subject  to  this  arrangement? — A.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  always  on  the  alert.  If 
they  find  that  there  are  not  steamers  enough,  as  they  did  yesterday,  or  that  rates  are 
higner,  the  rates  are  advanced.  They  will  advance  their  rates  twice  in  a  day  if 
necessary.  We  took  grain  to  Rotterdam  early  this  week  at  2s.  Bd.aquarter;  later  on 
we  look  it  at  2s.  9d.;  yesterday,  just  before  I  came  here,  we  took  some  at  36.,  and 
refused  to  take  more  at  Ss.  because  we  feel  the  tendency  is  upward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clares.)  Rishton  that  point  I  would  like  toinquirewhetheryoutake 
grain  at  a  lower  rate  than  flour? — A.  As  a  rule,  yes. 

Q.  Why  is  that?— A.  For  the  reason  that  grain  stows  in  about  60  cnhic  feet  as 
ag^nst  60  to  65  cubic  feet  that  flour  stows  in.  The  grain  costs  about  S  cents  a  ton  to 
handle  and  to  put  into  a  ship,  and  flour  costs  37^  cents  to  load  and  put  into  the  ship. 
Grain  is  more  economically  muulled;  and  we  con  take  a  room  like  this  and  get  in  it 
from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  lees  tons  of  flour  than  com  or  wheat.  The  flour  comes  in 
sacks  and  the  grain  in  hulk. 

CI.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  just  pour  the  wheat  into  the  compartment  of  the 
ship? — A.  A  man  goes  into  the  bin  and  pushes  it  up  into  the  comer  and  alt  round, 
and  the  compartment  is  filled;  but  when  you  put  flour  in  there  is  more  or  less  broken 
Stowage;  you  can  not  get  the  ends  together.  When  you  come  to  the  corner  of  a  room 
you  have  room  for  half  a  bag  of  flour  but  you  have  not  room  for  a  whole  bag,  and 
you  lose  that  space. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  most  of  the  export  flour  go  in  bags  or  barrels?— A. 
Nine-tenthsof  itgoesinbags;  only  to  South  America,  subMantially,  and  West  Indies, 
and  to  a  few  special  points,  is  any  flour  exported  in  barrels. 

Q.  What  are  the  Of^,  paper  or  cloth? — A.  I  never  saw  any  paper;  they  are  very 
larcely  burlap,  which  is  imported,  and  then  exported  on  a  drawback;  or  muslin. 
.  Are  you  aware  of  the  recent  advance  in  the  inland  rate  on  export  grain  and 


what  I  thotight  was  a  just  and  equitable  difference  i«tween  the  two,  which  was  that 
flour  on  ocean  transportation,  at  least,  should  be  not  exceeding  2  to  3  cents  per  hun- 
dred more  than  gcfon. 
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Q.  Well,  ie  there  any  such  reason  appertaining  to  the  inland  transportation? — A. 
There  ia  more  or  leas  difference  in  the  cost  of  handlinK  it. 

Q.  Ia  export  gmm  ae  easily  handled  for  transportation  overland  as  export  flour? — 
A.  Well,  there  are  special  provisionB  made  for  the  more  economical  handling  of  grain, 
by  reason  of  tiie  export  efevatora  into  which  it  ie  delivered  upon  an-ival  at  the  Rea- 
board;  and  the  car  contajning  1,000  buahelti  of  grain  ia  very  expeditiuuely  handled, 
and  with  very  little  manual  labor.  Every  sack  of  flour  has  to  be  man-iiandled,  as  it 
were;  butthere  were aivuments used,  which  I  thinkwereveryuniustand  veryunfair, 
in  reference  to  flour,  calculating  on  a  much  greater  difference  than  the  2  or  3  cents 
which  I  referreil  to. 

Q.  Did  your  eetimate  of  that  different  cover  both  ocean  and  land  transportation, 
or  only  ocean  transportation?^ — A.  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  expreaied  myself  very  awk- 
wardly a  moment  ago.  The  [Question  I  thought  of,  ocean  transportation,  was  not 
particularly  before  the  commission.  It  was  on  the  Question  of  inland  transportation. 
We  settle  that  ourselves  by  charging  a  higher  rate  tor  flour  than  for  grain,  and  we 
have  no  difficulty  In  getting  that;  but  my  testimony  was  directed  particularly  to  the 
inland  question,  and  1  thought  the  2  or  3  cents,  as  an  extreme,  would  be  a  lull  and 
fair  difference,  considering  the  amount  of  grain  versus  flour  that  you  could  put  in  a 
car,  con^dering  the  labor  involved  in  the  loading  and  unloading  a  car,  and  the  time 
that  would  naturally  be  involved  in  the  emptying  a  car  of  j^rain  versus  one  of  flour. 

Q.  You  make  reference  to  the  difference  as  a  through  shipment,  sav  from  Minne- 
apolis to  Liverpool?- — A.  Which  would  bti  a  through  ehipmeiit  of  flour,  but  there 
would  be  no  through  shipment  of  grain.  There  is  very  little  grain  shipped  on 
tfaroogh  bills  of  lading.     I  am  afraid  I  am  not  making  that  very  clear  to  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  variation  in  the  cost  of  exporting  different 
classes  of  grun?^A.  You  mean  aboard  the  steamer? 

Q.  Yee.— A.  Yee. 

Q.  Handling  a  ship?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  differences,  and  why? — A.  When  we  come  to  stow  the  com  and 
the  wheat,  we  pay  the  stevedores  fS  a  thousand  for  it;  when  we  come  to  store  the 
oats,  we  pay  $3.50  a  thousand,  for  the  n;ason  that  the  oats,  liecause  of  their  spongy 
character,  an;  required  to  be  tramped,  and  there  is  mure  labor  involved  in  the  stowage 
of  them. 

Q.  The  varintion,  then, is  due  to  the  loading  of  it?— A.  The  cost  of  handling,  yee. 

Q.  Is  there  any  variation  in  the  cost  of  exporting  the  different  flours  and  mill 
materials — breadstuffs? — A.  Yes;  a  large  difference.  Flour  is  exnorleJ  the  cheapest 
of  all  flour-mill  products,  and  then  you  have  the  bran  and  uiiildlings,  and  all  the 
various  by-products.  Com  meal  and  comuda  an<l  all  these  various  products  are 
more  bulky.  A  sack  fliled  with  flour  weighs  ho  manyponnds.  If  you  All  it  with  any 
other  by-products,  it  does  not  weigh  two-thirds  or  one-half  as  much,  but  it  lakes  the 
same  space,  and  therefore  we  have  to  raise  the  rate  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Prore«or  JoRKSON.)  Then  ^e  ratee  are  really  determined  ultimately  by 
the  space  the  product  occupies?— A.  O.i  ocean  carriage  more  than  on  inland  carnage. 
If  you  fill  a  modem  car  with  the  legal  weight  of  wheat,  you  bring  it  up  about  level 
with  the  car  door;  it  you  fill  It  with  corn  you  bring  it  proDably  a  foot  higher,  because 
the  corn  is  lighter.  Now,  if  you  fill  it  with  oats,  you  must  put  in  a  temporary  door, 
and  All  it  nearly  up  to  the  rooL  But  the  railroad  will  very  often  get  the  full  maximum 
weight  of  any  one  of  the  three  in  there.  In  tlie  steamsnip,  however,  you  can  not  do 
that.  Our  problem  is,  to  All  a  vesHcl  and  to  load  her  at  the  same  time,  and  we  must 
have  coneentrated  weight  largely  to  do  that.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  great  big 
square  bin,  which  is  comparable  to  this  room.  Now,  if  we  All  that  with  wheat 
weighing  so  many  pounds,  we  get  so  many  bushels;  if  we  fill  it  with  com  weighing 
66  pounds,  we  get  a  smaller  number  of  bushels;  hut  if  we  fill  it  with  oats  weighing 
36  pounds,  you  see  what  a  small  weight  we  get  It  is  all  paid  by  weight  We  do 
not  care  what  a  man  puts  in  there,  so  it  loaifs  the  vessel  prujierly,  and  Dalances  her 
and  stiffens  her.  If  the  shipper  will  say,  "I  will  give  you  so  many  pounds  sterling 
freight,"  so  long_  as  we  got  the  same  amount  of  freight  we  would  not  object  to  that 
sm^l  difference  in  stevedoring. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallohv.)  You  said  in  your  judgment,  I  believe,  that  2  to  3  cents 
was  a  reasonable  and  fair  margin  between  fiour  and  wheat?— A.  Between  fiour  and 
heavy  grains;  for  inland  transportation  I  think  that  it  '  ' 


Q.  For  inland  transportation?  Has  that  difference  been  considerably  higher  at 
different  times?~A.  Yea:  I  understand  that  the  milters  complain  that  it  has  been  as 
high  as  7^. 

Q.  I  think  it  has  been  testified  to  here  that  it  has  been  even  higher  than  that?— 
A.  Yee.  I  heard  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  this  same  meeting;  he 
eaid  the  rate  ought  to  he  50  per  cent  higher.    I  did  not  agree  with  him  at  all.    I 
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think  2)  cents  is  all  that  could  be  reaeonably  chained,  and  all  that  could  be  exacted 
or  collected. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  reason  why  these  exorbitant  ratea  were  charged? — 
A.  I  probably  could  not  do  better  than  to  recite  the  information  furnished  by  one  of 
these  traffic  officials.  An  official  of  the  Gnuid  iWik  said  it  ought  to  be  50  per  cent 
more.  He  may  have  bad  some  ead  experience.  He  may  have  been  compelled  to 
catT^  flour  in  care  or  warehouse  for  2  or  3  months  at  a  time,  and  he  may  have  nad  that 
in  hiB  mind.  But  for  a  reasonably  prompt  movement  of  both  grain  and  flour,  2  to 
2j  cents  diSerenuo  is  all  that  oii^ht  to  be  exacted  from  the  millerB,  and  all  that 
traffic  can  stand  or  actually  will  be  paid. 

Q.  Can  you  say  about  wliat  the  difference  is  now? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  more. 
I  think  competition  is  keeping  it  down  to  about  that.  For  you  see  now,  to  be  more 
enact,  we  are  having  a  car  famine  in  some  lines  of  businesa.  It  is  more  a  question 
of  gettii^  a  car  and  asking  for  the  rate  afterwards.  Generally  they  ask  a  rate  and  tiien 
have  the  car  sent;  now  Uiey  send  a  car  and  ask  for  the  rate  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HAaaia.)  How  lonK  has  this  diSerence  in  the  rates  existed 
between  wheat  and  flour? — A.  Always.  The  gradual  tendency  has  been  to  decrease 
the  difference. 

Q.  So  the  condition  now  is  better  for  the  Ameriifiji  miller  than  it  was  in  former 
years? — A.  Yte;  better.  It  never  was  less  than  it  is,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances, when  great  competition  may  have  cut  the  rates, 

Q.  Then  this  difference  in  rates  between  wheat  and  flour  in  your  judgment  is  made 
up  in  profit  to  the  American  miller,  is  it?  He  is  still  able  to  manuWture  flour  and 
snip  it  at  a  profit,  as  the  grain  dealer  can  ship  wheat,  or  he  can  ship  wheat  before  it 
is  ground?— A.  And  if  the  differences  are  very  fairly  divided  I  think  the  advanti^[e 
which  the  miller  has  with  his  by-product  would  enable  him  to  pay  that  mucJi  more 
rail  frei^t  on. the  flour  tliat  he  exports. 

Q.  The  difference  in  the  rate  you  suggest  you  think  would  not  injure  the  Ameri- 
can miller? — A.  No;  I  think  not  If  not  out  of  order  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am 
a  thorough  believer  in  export  rates  on  the  products  of  the  West  being  acixirded  at 
lower  figures  than  are  accorded  domestic  shipments. 

Q.  (py  Senator  Mallorv.)  That  is  done  now  generally,  is  it  not?— A.  .That  is 
done.     It  is  generally  a  question  of  locality. 

Q.  (_By  Mr.  Phillips.!  Will  you  please  give  us  your  reasons  therefor?— A.  One  of 
the  prmcipal  reasons  is  tnat  the  condition  of  lower  rates  on  the  surplusexport  products 
of  the  United  States  operates  in  favor  of  the  producer  and  farmer  in  the  West  as  a 
protection,  just  Bsthe  United  States  tariff  assists  the  eastern  manufacturer  in  keepii^ 
out  foreign  goods  unless  they  pay  a  heavy  duty.  In  other  words,  the  avera^  export 
of  com,  I  presume,  might  be  put  down,  in  recent  years,  to  200,000,000  bushels. 
Wheat  varies  from  100,000,000  to  160,000,000  bushels,  and  the  surplus,  the  export  of 
oil  cake  and  other  articles,  proportionately.  Now,  this  surjilus  that  the  farmer  has 
on  hand  must  be  gotten  rid  of.  If  it  is  not  gotten  rid  of,  or  if  he  undertook  to  force 
that  200,000,000  bushels  of  com  or  the  150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  down  the  mouths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Stat«s,  whoareall  sufficientlv  supplied,  he  wouldcut 
the  price  down,  and  very  soon  reduce,  from  necessity,  the  tonnage  production. 
When  that  man  ships  out  his  maize  or  his  wheat,  or  od  cake,  or  his  petroleum,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  he  meets  the  competition  of  (he  Argentine  and  the  Danube  and 
the  Bussias  and  Hungary  or  France,  and  he  can  only  jell  it,  provided  he  is  able  to 
present  a  substantially  good  article,  at  about  thesame  price  as  his  competitors.  Now, 
personally,  I  can  not  see  what  objection,  for  instance,  the  eastern  producers  of  wheat 
and  com,  articles  of  that  kind,  would  have  to  conceding  to  the  western  producer  the 
lower  export  rate,  for  the  reason  that  if  that  western  producer  does  not  get  rid  of  his 
surplus  abroad  he  will  come  into  the  East  and  reduce  the  market  price  here  by  this 
small  surplus,  compared  to  the  total  production,  and  reduce  prices  to  an  unremuner- 
ative  point. 

Q.  Now,  you  can  go  on  with  the  next.— A.  "The  place  of  the  American  vessel 
owners  in  the  business  of  ocean  transportation.  Can  they  compete;  and  if  not,  what 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete?"  1  was  saying  to  Professor  Johnson  and 
Senator  Mallorv  this  morning  that  within  the  last  few  days,  while  having  a  general 
'  e  of  the  tonnage  oi  / 


knowledge  of  the  tonnage  oi  American  vessels  versus  that  of  forei^  vessels,  I  had 
had  occasion  to  examine  mtothesubiectmorethorout;hly,  and  I  was  simply  astounded 
at  the  result.  The  steam  tonnage  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  represents  a  gross 
tonnageof  21,000,000;  sailing  tonnage  is  represented  by  7,000,000;  that  makes  a  total 
steam  and  trailing  tonnage  of  the  world,  according  to  the  last  report  of  Lloyd's 
Kc^ster,  of  28,000,000  tons.  That  refers  to  all  the  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels;  that  is, 
of  sail  and  steam,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world— vessels  of  100  tons  and  over,  either 
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Q.  That  ie  gioea  tonnwe?— A.  The  21,000.000  ie  groas  of  the  Bteomera,  and  the 
7,000,000  is  set  of  the  sailing  veeeels;  but  taking  the  total  as  28,000,000  tone,  i!  you 
add  60  per  cent  to  it,  that  would  make  42,000,000  tooa,  and  that  would  make,  as  ne»r, 
I  believe,  as  you  can  get  to  it,  the  carrying  capacity  of  all  veeeele  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  in  dead  weight  tona. 

Q.  That  iB  ocean  tonnage,  is  it? — A.  I  meant  to  say  registered  steam  and  sailing 
veesela  of  the  world  over  100  tons  register  or  upward. 

Q.  Doesthatincludelakesandriveni?— A.  I^eaandrivers.  oceans  and  everything; 
of  every  vessel  that  is  registered  or  known  in  the  world,  eitner  ateam  or  sail,  of  100 
tons  or  over.  Now,  that  being  28,000,000  tone,  if  you  will  add  to  that  60  per  cent, 
it  wonld  make  42,000,000,  and  you  have  the  capacity  of  all  steam  and  sailing  vceeels 
in  the  world  to  transport  in. 

Q.  (By  Profeeaor  Johnson.)  That  represents  the  freight  that  they  can  actually 
carry?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  allloadedatonetjme? — A.  Yee.  Now,bearingontbatsubiect,  itwoutdappesr 
that  the  exportsof  the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to  somethii^  over  30,000,000 
tonsof  freight  That  makes  com,  6,000,000  tons;  wheat,  4,000,000  tons;  oil,  3,500,000 
tons;  coal,  4,500,000  cotton,  2,000,000;  flour,  1,600,000,  something  over  30,000,000 
tons  that  we  export  per  annum.  Now,  to  go  back  to  the  subject:  "The  place  of  the 
American  vessel  owners  in  the  business  of  ocean  tiansportation.  Can  they  compete; 
and  if  not,  what  is  neceeaary  to  enable  tbem  to  compete?"  I  am  goii^  to  make  a 
statement  now  which  probably  will  be  challenged,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely 
correct  There  are  not  now  available  for  trans- At  Ian  tic  or  trans-Faciflc  ocean  car- 
riage vesels  under  the  American  flag,  sail  or  steam,  of  less  than  20  years  of  age,  of 
the  capacity  of  over 300,000tona  register.  I  think  thattherecordsshow  us  accreted 
alti^ther  with  2,000,000  tone  r«^ster.  In  other  words,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
I^ific  coast  to-day  under  the  American  flag  all  steam  vessels  and  sailing  vessels 
available  and  ..uitable  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  the  Continent  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  cross  the  Pacific  to  Honolulu  or  Manila,  there  is  only  a  tonnage  of  vessels  repre- 
~  inted  of  300,000  tons  gross  register. 

"    "       '■'  '        '  mei—A.  uv caretuiiv ini...„ . 

rork  for  apart  of  2da^ 
uited  itproved,  and  I  believe  it  is  correct.    H  voucanbnng 

me  of  the  most  important  features,  if  you  will  permit  me 

to  say  BO,  that  your  commission  could  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  In  making  that  estimate,  where  did  you  draw  the  line 
as  between  the  vessels  capable  of  going  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  those 
not  capable  of  doing  that?  What  size  did  you  strike  out  on  the  tonnage?— A.  I  took 
the  position  that  people  are  not  in  business  generally  for  fun,  but  to  make  money. 
Now,  no  steamer  of  1,000  tons  can  pretend  to  live  in  a  trans-Atlantic  trade.  I  took 
out  sailing  vessels  that  were  20  years  old,  because  you  would  not  wish  to  ship  goods 
in  them.  They  will  do  for  long  voyages,  for  coal  and  like  that.  Then  we  would 
say  that  the  coastwise  steamships  of  the  United  States,  like  the  El  Sud,  etc,  that  are 
built  to  go  around  this  coast,  and  have  5  or  6  days  coal  in  them  and  probably  carry 
2,000  tons  or  2,500  tons  of  cargo.  I  say  that  vessel  is  neither  suitable,  from  her 
construction,  overhang,  and  superstructure,  to  go  across  the  Atlantic,  and  if  she  was, 
she  could  not  possibly  make  both  ends  meet  to  go  acroee  and  come  back.  In  mak- 
ing that  statement  I  have  not  undertaken  to  make  a  forced  showing  at  all,  but 
carefully  eliminated  all  veeeela  of  which  yon,  as  a  practical  man,  would  say,  "I  would 
not  take  that  vessel."  You  would  not  take  the  Winsor  steamers;  you  would  not 
take  the  Ward  liners,  that  go  to  Habana  in  3}  days;  you  would  not  take  the  Mallory 
steamers  that  go  to  New  Oceans  and  Galveston,  simply  because  they  can  not  stand 
mid-Atlantic  weather  with  their  overhang.  There  is  not  enough  carrying  capacity 
to  pay  the  man  i[  he  gets  acron,  he  can  not  take  enough  fre^ht  to  pay  him  for  the 
eitriense.  Bo  I  only  took  vessels  of  1,000  tone  or  over.  I  know  that  no  ve»el  of 
1,000  tons  can  enga^  in  any  trans- Allan  tic  trade  and  make  both  ends  meet  I 
know  that  as  a  practical  steamship  man,  running  steamers,  and  being  conveisant 
with  them. 

Q.  (^ByMr.  PniLure.)  Now,  we  understand  you  that  this  300,000  tons  is  ocean  ton- 
nage; it  does  not  include  lakes  and  inland  rivers? — A.  I  would  tike  to  make  that 
thoroughly  understood.  At  the  present  date  there  are  not  American  vessels  aviulable 
for  the  trans- Atlantic  or  trans-FaciSc  trade,  having  a  united  registered  tonnage  of 
300,000  tons,  that  are  less  than  20  years  of  a^. 

Q.  We  understood  you  to  state  that  this  forty-odd  millions  of  tons  capacity 
embraced  both  ocean  and  inland  traffic.  That  includee  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  world 
as  well  as  oceans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  how  much  American  tonnage  we  tiave  in  addition  to  this,  on  the 
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Iftkeaond  the  rivets  of  the  United  States?— A.  Arcording  torecorda,  2,100,000  tons;  hnt 
you  can  not  get  a  lake  steamer  from  the  Great  Lakes  or  any  of  those  modern  eteiunera 
through  the  canale;  von  ca.n  not  ^t  them  through  the  canals  down  here.  It  they 
did  come  they  would  he  knocked  into  smithereens  by  a  great  etorm.  It  is  so  improb- 
able that  it  need  not  to  be  compared. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Mallohv.)  Right  on  that  point  you  have  fipoken  of  the  imposii- 
bility  of  using  for  traJis-AUantic  trade  such  vessels  as  are  now  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  down  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  from  New  York,  and  the  Ward  line 
to  Habana  and  Mexico.  Some  of  them  are  large  enough.  8onie  of  those  vessels  are 
8,000  tons,  and  yet  von  seem  to  think  they  are  not  strong  enough  or  capable  of  stand- 
ing Atlantic  gales,  because  of  their  peculiar  build? — A.  Their  superstructure,  their 
housing  and  so  on,  are  such  that  no  one  would  put  that  kind  of  structure  on  veswls 
that  are  going  to  make  those  trips. 

Q.  Are  they  all  constructed  with  that  high  snperatnictare? — A.  More  or  Ices  so. 
They  have  the  passenger  accommodations;  and  even  those  vessels  at  the  present  time 
are  mostly  owned  bv  the  Government. 

Q.  Now,  one  of  the  lines,  the  PA  Sud  and  the  Ei  Nord,  have  built  some  vessels 

A.  (Interrupting.)  Yes;  the  Mexico  and  Havana  have  been  built  within  the 

last  six  months. 

Q.  Those  vessels  all  have  snperetructare  and  have  passenger  room  on  deck? — A. 
Yea. 

Q.  But  is  not  that  merely  an  incident?  Can  not  that  he  removed  withoat  affecting 
the  shipping  capacity  at  all,  making  a  smooth-deck  ship? 

The  Witness.  How  much  do  these  vessels  carry? 

Senator  Mai.lory.  Some  register  3,000  tons. 

The  WrrNBBs.  What  is  the  dead-weight  capacity? 

Senator  Mallory.  Greater  than  that;  I  do  not  know.  If  they  rcfpeter  2,500,  they 
probably  carry  4,600  tons  freight. 

The  WiTNBsa.  1  gaeas  their  registry  is  largely  made  np  of  these  housings,  are 
they  not? 

Senator  Malloby.  Now  that,  of  course,  is  excluded  by  the  r^stered  tonnage. 
The  roistered  tonnage  is  much  less  than  the  actual  displacement  The  proportion 
is  not  quite  2  to  1,  but  something  like  that. 

The  WITNESS.  1  recoKniKC  the  difference  of  the  net  register  and  gross  register  and 
the  tonnage  capacity.  If  youtakclheiietregisterandaddhalf  toit  you  havethegroas 
register,  as  a  rule,  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade.  If  you  add  50  per  cent  to  the  latter  you 
have  thedead-weigtit  capacity.  That  dead-weight  capacity  always  inclndes  coal  and 
anything  of  that  nature,  for  which  you  would  charge  600  or  800  titus.  But  after  you 
charged  all  of  these  things  it  would  not  make  any  difference  in  my  statement.  I 
flowed  more  leeway  than  that  in  that  estimate  of  .'ftlO.OOO  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  You  can  take  up  the  next  quest  ion  in  order;  "What  laws,  if  any, 
doyoutnink  ought  to  be  enacted  on  thepart  of  Congress  and  the  States  in  the  interest. 
of  ocean  transportation? "  Thatistheouestion.  "Canthey  compete;  and  if  not,  what 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete?  — A.  Whilethe  ocean  transportation  was  con- 
fined to  wooden  walla,  we  never  had  to  ask  anv  odds  ot  anybody,  that  is,  before  1860. 
When  the  tonnage  of  the  world  whs  imntained  in  wooden  vessels,  the  United  States 
wooden  walls  commanded  a  premium  over  any  other  vessels  that  were  on  the  seas, 
and  the  owners  were  as  prosperous  as  you  could  ask  them  to  be.  After  thai  the 
transition  came  to  iron,  and  suosequently  to  steel  steamers,  and  as  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  for  some  reason  or  other,  America  has  never  built  what  might  be  called  an 
ocean  tramp.  I  think  there  has  never  been  an  American  ocean  craft  or  tramp  of 
that  kind  builL  Americans  are  not  permitted  to  import  or  hold,  substantially, 
foreign  vessels,  althouj^h  probably  at  this  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  lef^timately 
profitable  industries  in  tne  world.  The  records  of  the  British  shipping  show 
innumerable  instances  where  within  the  last  10  years  individuals  or  firms  owning  1 
or  2  steamers  have  developed  their  plants  until  to-day  they  own  20.  All  the  increase 
in  the  British  tonnage  has  very  lai^ly  been  made  out  of  accretions  from  the  returns 
of  vessels  they  have  managed.  We  have  amongst  our  list  ol  correspond entb  many 
people  who  comparatively  a  few  yeam  ago  had  3  or  4  steamers.  Now  they  have  or 
represent  10  or  12,  very  largely  made  cmt  of  their  profits.  The  United  States  has 
built  up  an  export  trade  for  lier  manufactured  products  which  in  the  last  2  years  has 
been  considerably  increased.  It  has  been  made  possible  by  a  character  of  subown- 
ership  by  Americans  of  foreign  vessels.  During  that  time  there  has  t>een  an  innova- 
tion in  transportation,  practically — that  is,  what  are  designated  as  timecharter  parties. 
There  are  hundreds  of  vessels  of  that  kind  now  chartered  by  British,  Norwegian, 
G«rman,  and  other  owners,  to  Americans,  and  it  gives  the  Americans  for  the  time 
beiop-Hhe  time  generally  being  fixed  as  6  months  to  2  years— it  gives  them  the  sole. 
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virtnally  the  abaolnte  control  of  that  vessel.  To  give  you  an  illiiBtration  of  it:  A  com- 
pany that  we  repreeent  ha«  a  half  dozen  vessels  at  tne  preeent  time  owned  on  tiine 
charter  for  practically  a  year.  We  are  able  to  control  the  movements  of  each  of  those 
vessels,  virtually,  aa  though  we  owned  her,  every  dollar's  worth.  We  have  the  right 
to  Bend  her  to  any  port  of  the  civiliied  world,  H  it  had  not  been  for  that  character 
of  vessels,  the  American  manufacturers  would  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  si- 
ting their  products  out  of  the  country,  to  their  destinations  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afnca, 
Japan,  and  Java,  wherever  the  veeaels  go.  Up  to  within  a  short  time,  if  you 
wanted  to  ship,  say,  a  cargo  of  locomotives  to  Viadivoetock,  or  some  of  the»e  out-of- 
the-way  places,  you  would  have  to  take  a  list  of  probably  60  steamers.  When  you 
would  go  to  1  owner,  he  would  say,  I  do  not  want  your  locomotive  freight;  and  when 
you  would  go  to  the  next  owner,  he  would  say,  TKat  will  make  my  vessels  too  late  to 
go  to  China,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  that  freight;  and  the  next  man  that  comes 
along  will  say,  I  have  not  not  large  enough  hatches  for  locomotives.  Now,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  London  or  New  York  market,  and  you  will  find  somebody 
whowilltakethefreigbteithertoSouthAlriea,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  any  part 
ol  China  or  Manila.  Simply  say  you  want  to  ^ip  so  many  thousand  pounds  otstuff, 
and  you  vrill  Qnd  somebody  who  has  such  a  time  charter.  A  score  of  them  will 
name  yon  a  rate. 

Q.  ^y  Senator  Malu)rt.)  Does  the  charter  of  theee  vessels  name  the  <^fA>n  and 
anbordinate ofBcera? — A.  Aclanseof  thecbarterpartyissubetantially this:  Theowner 
ia  to  sapply  offlceiB  and  crew,  and  engine  Rtores,  and  pay  ordinary  consul's  fees.  Fur- 
ther than  that  he  does  attsolutely  nothing.  He  supplies  the  officers  and  crew  and 
^nibs  them,  as  they  coll  it.  and  the  engine  stores;  then  ho  is  done.  The  next  claiwe 
in  the  charter  party  says  that  if  for  any  reason  the  captain  or  officers  are  unsaljsfac- 
tory,  or  do  not  perform  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  time  charlorera,  the 
owners,  on  reasonable  complaint,  shall  change  them. 

Q.  Well,  the  owner  pays  the  officers  and  crews,  then? — A.  The  owner  pays  the 
officers  and  crews,  and  the  time  charterer  furnishes  the  coal. 

Q.  Then  the  crew  and  master  are  paid  European  wagefl?— A.  The  crew  and  mas- 
ter are  poTd  European  wages. 

Q.  Which  are  Iws  than  American  wagee?-^.  Somewhat  lees,  but  nothing  like  as 
great  a  difierence  as  there  was  a  tew  years  ago.  They  have  got  wages  of  the  men  on 
the  other  side  up  to  about  £i  lOs.  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clahkb.)  Is  not  the  cost  of  keeping  them  a  good  deal  less? — A.  The 
foreign  vessels  are  kept  on  a  much  lower  range  of  diet  than  the  American.  You 
could  keep  them  practically  on  the  same  rate;  but  they  set  a  better  table  on  the 
American  vessels,  bs  a  rule. 

Q.  They  eat  oftener  than  the  Americans;  I  understand  the  Norwegians  eat  4  meals 
a  dav. — A.  It  is  Ssh  for  breakfast,  fish  for  dinner,  and  fish  for  supper,  and  fish  soup. 
We  nave  4  vessels  on  time  chatters.  The  officers  of  thoee  vessels  are  types  in  them- 
aelvee.  You  do  not  want  anything  more  intelli^nt,  more  interesting  and  more  effi- 
cient in  their  way.  And  the  owners  are  just  sitting  hack  and  making  20  or  26  per 
cent  per  annum  on  their  vessels,  and  it  is  lor  you  gentlemen  to  devise  some  way  so 
that  America  can  get  a  chance  at  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  charter  these  vessels  because  you  can  not  buy 
them? — A.  We  charter  them.  We  can  not  get  them  under  the  American  flag.  Of 
course  we  would  get  American  veesels  if  we  could  do  so,  but  they  do  not  exist. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallohv.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  such  legisla- 
tion OS  will  bring  this  about — this  consumation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished? — A.  Well, 
I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion  in  that  connection,  which  would  be  to  make  it 
possible  for  Americans,  under  the  most  rwid  restrictions  from  participation  in  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  United  States  or  any  trade  within  a  few  mile«  of  it,  that  they  should 
be  able  to  own  vessels  that  would  be  foreign  vessels,  improved  vessels.  I  would  not 
bivor  any  law  which  would  get  a  lot  of  superannuated  tramps  or  old  vewels.  I  would 
bring  vessels  from  2,  3,  or  4  years  of  aee,  1  think  It  would  be  a  grand  step  forward 
for  this  country  if  she  would  enact  sucn  wise  laws  as  would  prevent  the  interference 
with  the  coastwise  canning  trade,  which  we  cxinsider  Ixilongs  especially  to  us,  and 
which  ought  to,  and  which  would  enable  American  capital  to  seek  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  most  profitable  sources  of  investment  at  the  present  time — that  is,  owning 
what  are  called  transient  or  tramp  steamers,  and  running  them  in  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  world.  We  are  excluded  from  that  now,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
tronaport  in  one  of  those  vessels  now  is  by  fltst  paying  the  real  owner  20  to  25  per 
cent  profit,  and  we  must  make  our  profit  on  top  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  ability  of  shipbuilders  in  this  country — say 
Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  or  elsewhere— to  build  iron  or  steel  ships  as  cheaplv  as 
they  con  on  the  Clyde  or  other  shipbuilding  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom? — A.  I 
know  Bome  little  about  it  , 
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Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  Diat  the  Oampe  could  build  ehipe  now  aa  cheaply  as  they 
can  on  the  Clyde. — A.  You  do  not  literally  meannow,  but  within  the  next  tew  years. 
Of  course  eveiything  is  going  up.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  contract  in  the  united 
States  for  hale  a  dozen  tiampa,  eay,  of  8,000  or  7,000  tone,  for  delivery  within  the 
nejtt  2  years.     If  you  look  that  right  in  the  face  you  have  2  years  to  look  forward  to. 

Q.  Ib  it  a  fact  that  the  improvements  of  ehipbuilding  in  this  country  have  made 
such  advances  and  tiie  cheapening  of  the  work  has  gone  on  so  that  wecan  now  build 
them  ton  tor  ton  as  cheaply  aa  the  English  can?— A.  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the 
kind;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  ib  the  same  difference  that  eKietea  some  time 
i^.  I  have  knowledge  in  our  buNness  in  connection  with  sale  and  purchase  of  ves- 
sels and  correspondence  with  ehipbuildere,  and  so  on,  of  what  tramp  steamers,  and 
so  on,  cost  abroad.  I  cabled  within  the  last  72  hours  to  have  that  verified.  The 
present  price  for  a  substantial  tramp  steamer  of  7,000  tons  dejad-weight  capacity  is 
""  '").  per  ton;  that  is,  $42.50,  roughly — call  it  $W — the  cost  in  American  money. 


have  contracted  for  2  or  3  tmmpa,poaaibIy,hereal565  or  $70  a  tt  _ 

at  any  time  you  could  have  contracted  at  a  lower  price  than  that;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  la  a  comparison,  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  very  few  shipyards;  and  it  is  as  if 
we  had  very  few  shoemakers.  For  instance,  if  you  nay  $7.60  for  your  boots  and 
shoes,  and  that  shoemaker  is  kept  very  busy  at  $7.50,  he  ia  not  very  likely  to  solicit 
some  hod  carrier  that  cornea  along  and  wants  a  pair  of  $1.75  or  $2  shoes.  He  can 
make  them,  but  he  can  not  make  as  much  as  if  he  sells  $7.50  shoes,  <tnd  he  is  not 
going  to  cater  to  that  class  of  trade  so  long  as  he  can  get  the  other  trade. 

Q.  Then  your  belief  and  experience  are,  in  r^ard  to  large  construction,  that  there 
IB  a  decided  difference  in  the  cost  price  of  vessels  that  can  be  built  in  the  ITnited 
States,  as  compared  with  those  built  in  England  or  Scotiand?— A.  I  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  transient  vessels;  on  these  I  believe  thedifference  will  be  at  least  $15  to 
$20  a  ton  more  cost  to  buyer  here,  buton  the  higher-class  vessels  (ocean  greyhounds), 
that  requiresomuch  joiner  work,  etc.,  the  percentage  of  difference  between  European 
and  American  prices  is  not  aa  great. 

Q.  But  it  is  on  the  common  carrying  vessel? — A,  Tbe  common  American  tramp 
will  cost  the  buyer  from  $15  to  $20  more,  because  we  charge  more  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbknedv.)  IF  the  Baldwins  and  other  manufacturers  of  American 
locomotives  can  make  locomotives  and  sell  them  in  England  in  competition  with 


English  manufacturers  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  why  ia  it  that  American  ship- 
builders can  not  build  ships  as  cheaply  as  the  English  can? — A.  The  reason  that  the 
Baldwins  made  some  of  these  Englisn  contracts  recently  was  entirely  because  they 


could  deliver  the  goods  almost  offhand,  and  buyers  could  not  find  anytxxiy  abroad 
that  could  deliver  them  within  12  months.  Tlit  is  the  reason  they  got  those  con- 
tracts, particularly  the  English  contracts. 

Q.  Well,  the  American  locomotives  have  been  going  to  all  parts  of  the  worid  in 
competition  with  the  others? — A.  Yes;  there  has  beenatremendousbusinessdone,  and 
very  often  on  account  of  time;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  have  got  up  to  that 
point.  The  same  thirw  is  true  of  steel  rsils.  Steel  roils  during  this  depreaeion  were 
sold  very  largely  to  the  British  Government,and  the  British  officialsweretaken  to  task 
on  it  and  asked  why  they  did  it,  and  after  beating  around  the  bush  for  a  while,  they 
said:  Wedid  it  because  weneeded  70,000  tons  (I  believe  it  was),  and  we  bought  them 
in  America  because  we  could  buy  them  $31,000  cheaper  than  in  England.  We  have 
got  to  that  point  on  steel  rails  and  locomotives  where  we  can  compete  with  the  world, 
but  we  have  not  got  there  on  steamers.  Now,  are  you  going  to  Keep  us  a  few  more 
decades  where  we  are,  or  are  you  going  to  give  us  a  clianceT 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  We  have  fixed  the  fact  of  the  cost  of  building  in  this 
country  as  Against  others. — A.  The  tramp  steamers,  I  mearit 

Q.  I  mean  tramp  steamers,  or,  say,  freight-carrying  sleamshipe ;  and  that  may  be 
accepted  as  settled,  for  the  present  at  least,  aa  a  factor  against  America  building 
steel  or  iron  steamships  of  that  class.  Now,  in  addition  to  that  we  must  consider  the 
cost  of  running  these  vessels.  I  asked  you,  with  r^ard  to  these  chartered  vessels, 
whether  the  crew  and  officers  were  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  or  by  the  charter 

Etrty,  and  you  stated,  by  the  owners  of  the  ship.  In  other  words,  tney  received 
uropean  wages.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  per  cent  of  difference  between  wages 
paid  the  average  American  sailor,  or  fireman,  or  stoker,  mate,  and  captain,  and  the 
wages  paid  the  sailors  and  officers  of  the  vessels  of  France,  Italy,  England,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  or  any  of  these  continental  countries  that  are  commercial  countries? — 
A.  We  have  all  that  data  aa  a  matter  of  record  in  our  office.    I  have  a  general  idea, 
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but  I  would  prefer  to  give  it  to  yon  e»>ctly  nther  than  by  percentage  now.  It  you 
will  formu]tkt«  your  questions  so  as  to  ask  what  all  nations  pay  their  men  at  the  pre»- 
♦Tt  time,  including,  of  coarse,  the  United  States,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
information. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  it,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  importance. — A.  1  can  say,  in  a 
tew  words,  the  difierenre  is  not  as  great  as  sometime  ago,  but  there  is  a  diflerence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  h.  H*aRi«)  I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  difference  in 
cost  of  labor  in  this  country  in  ahipyards,  and  the  cost  ot  labor  in  foreign  countries 
inBhipyHrda.goeHtoinakeupthifldiHerenceof  20percent?— A.  The  labor,  I  believe, 
is  largely  the  element.  Of  course,  it  can  not  be  etetl  and  it  can  not  bo  iron,  and  it 
can  not  be  wood,  because  we  know  we  are  producing  that  as  cheaply  as  any  people 
in  the  world ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  labor,  I  am  reoiinded  of  what 
an  old  Dutch  captain  of  ours  said  sometime  ago  to  me.  He  Raid:  "It  Ih  cheaper  tor 
roe  to  metal  my  vessel  in  Philadelphia,  and  pay  (2.50  wages,  than  it  is  tor  me  to  go 
to  Rotterdam  and  employ  labor  there  at  $1  a  day.  I  get  bo  much  more  out  of  the 
labor,  and  it  takes  so  much  less  time  (or  the  work  to  be  completed."  So,  while  the 
labor  over  there  is  cheaper  on  the  face  of  it,  the  labor  here  is — when  you  come  to 
take  the  work  it  produces — not  unneceesarily  dear. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ci^rkb.)  Is  that  true  ot  every  department  ot  the  work? — A.  No;  I 
think  it  would  be  more  true  ot  the  commoner  parts  of  the  latxir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  what  goes  to  make  up  this  difference  in  the  cost,  if 
the  steel  is  as  cheap  and  the  wood  is  as  cheap  and  the  labor,  while  paid  more,  is  more 
efBcient7~A.  Idonot  wish  to  undertake  to  dodge  the  (question;  but,  as  I  stated,  there 
have  been  no  tramps  built,  and  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  very  well.  If  anybodv 
should  offer  tramps,  transient  steamers,  or  freight  Bteamers,  more  properly  called, 
because  there  is  a  feeling  against  that  word  tramp,  but  it  is  bo  customary  now;  we 
hardly  ever  speak  ot  them  except  as  that — it  anyone  was  to  offer  American  tramp 
ateamere  now  of  7,000  tons  capacity  at  {50  to  965  a  ton,  I  believe  they  could  And 
buyers  tor  alt  that  could  be  put  on  the  market,  and  they  would  go  out,  notwithstand- 
ing they  would  be  handicappf^  by  the  enhanced  cost.  At  7,0CK)  tons — I  am  speak- 
ing of  cost  per  ton,  dead-weight  capacity — and  if  you  take  it  at  7,000  tons,  and  mul- 
ti^y  that  by  65,  you  get  $385,000.  You  must  immediatelv  pay  a  large  interest  and 
insurance  account,  bemuse  you  must  insure  that  enhancea  value;  but  even  at  that, 
vou  can  go  into  that  very  remunerative  trade  legitimately,  and  get  your  dividends 

rularly. 

^.  (By  Professor  JoSKsoir.]  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  ot  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  that  it  costs  considerably  more  to  navigate  vessels  under  the  American 
flag  ttian  under  a  foreign  flag;  that  the  cost  ot  operatinj;  a  vessel  after  it  is  constructed 
is  a  serious  item  that  ought  to  be  considered.  Wliat  is  your  experience  in  regard  to 
that? — A.  That  was  measurably  answered  when  the  question  of  wages  and  what  is 
termed  Knibbing  came  up.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  all  foreign  vessels  are 
operated,  both  in  manning  and  provisioning  them,  at  a  cheaper  rat«  than  American 
veeeels  are.  But  this  difterenoe  I  am  confident  at  the  present  time  is  not  as  great  as  it 
was  formerly. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Malloht.)  It  your  ideas  were  to  be  carried  out,  that  is,  for  Con- 
grcsa  to  amend  our  navigation  laws  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  parties  to  eo  into 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  lease  such  vessels  as  they  want  to  put  in  the  forei^ 
trade  of  the  United  States,  excluding  them  rigidly  from  our  coastwise  trade? — A.  Or 
do  any  trading  within  a  thousand  miiee  of  the  United  Stales. 

Q.  Now,  if  Oiat  could  be  carried  through,  would  not  the  tact  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tional cost  in  maintaining  and  operating  the  ships  abroad,  by  the  higher  wases  which 
the  American  seamen  have  always  obtained,  the  higher  w^es  which  the  Amer- 
ican ship  officers,  masters,  and  mates  have  always  received^  and  also  the  better 
auality  of  living  abiWd  ship  which  has  been  enjoyed,  I  think,  by  our  s^lors  as 
istinguished  from  sailors  from  almost  all  nations  ot  the  world,  would  that  not 
make  the  cost  ot  running  the  ships  so  much  greater  as  to  necessitate  our  vessels 
ctiarging  a  higher  rate  of  freight  than  tramps  of  England  or  other  commereial 
nations^— A.  I  should  say  most  emphatically,  no.  It  mi^ht  result  in  reducing  our 
percentage  ot  profit  until  we  got  to  understand  and  practice  some  of  the  economies 
that  foreign  nations  use,  but  it  would  not  prevent  our  having  a  very  remunerative 
business.  In  addition  to  this  ownership  of  foreign  vessels,  or  right  to  buy  foreign 
ve«els,  I  do  not  say  but  what  it  might  be  well  to  encourage  by  subflidies;  but  in 
addition  to  nibsidies,  I  would  give  the  right,  under  rigid  restrictions,  of  the  purchase 
of  modem  tonnage  to  every  man,  it  you  choose,  until  you  get  something  to  be  afraid 
of,  and  then  limit  the  amount.  1  would  dve  Amenisn  citizens  the  right  to  pur- 
chase them  and  put  them  under  the  flag  and  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  Government 
onder  certain  conditions.    1  quot«  that  condition  because  it  would  take  too  long  to 
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build  up  our  marine  in  any  other  way.  You  can  not  conatmct  a  shipyard  plant  M 
you  can  put  up  a  lot  of  teats.  You  know  it  takes  yeare  to  get  the  proper  force  and 
machinery  together,  nnd  then  after  that  it  takes  the  first  year  and  a  half  or  2  yeara 
to  build  a.  vessel  and  launch  it. 

Q.  Has  your  business  enabled  yoa  to  form  any  idea  of  the  supply  of  tonnage  for 
our  coastwise  trade  as  \u  its  being  abundant  or  otherwise — A.  The  coastwise  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  certain  intereete  who  are  alive  to  the  demands  of  that  trade,  and 
I  think  they  have  been  very  clever,  as  a.  rule,  in  keeping  the  demand  supplied. 

Q.  Well,  there  ia  no  such  disparity  between  Ameriran  tonnage  for  our  coastwise 
trade  and  the  trade  itself  as  there  is  lietween  ocean-going  steamers? — A,  You  can  not 
com  wire  them  really,  because  the  first  iasufflciently — you  might  say  amply^supplied, 
and  literally  there  is  not  anything  of  the  other. 

Q.  And  acconiing  to  your  judgment  it  would  b"  years  now  before  we  could  even 
make  any  appreciable  stari^  in  the  way  of  supplying  ocean  carrying  ships?.— A.  Of  our 
own  construction.     That  is  indisputaole,  I  consider  it.     I  hope  you  will  not  think  I 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  stop  on  that  300,000  tonnage  question  until  I  fnmish  vou  a 
list.  I  will  fumiBh  you  a  list  of  all  the  vessels  that  I  have  included  in  that.  Tnat  is 
the  simplest  way  to  do  it,  and  then  allow  anyone  else  to  put  in  any  others  that  they 
may  find  suitable  to  go  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Q.  In  your  experience  with  foreign  shipowners,  have  you  encountered  the  fact 
that  many  individual  ships,  old  ships,  from  the  greater  shipowning  natjons  could  be 
put  in  trade  to  make  money? — A.  We  have  had  a  rather  unique  experience  of  that 
charaf^r,  I  have  one  man  in  mind  there  that  we  bought  probably  10  vessels  for 
within  the  last  15  years.  He  generally  bought  old  American  or  old  English  sliips, 
and  has  put  them  under  the  Dutch  or  German  flag,  and  in  every  case  he  nas,  by  his 
careful  management  and  economies  and  so  on,  paid  for  them  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.     I  do  not  think  at  the  prtseut  that  he  is  in  debt  over  a  few  thousand 

Speaking  again  about  the  people  of  other  nations  buying  foreign  vessels  and  running 


them,  the  Norwegians  did  tnat  about  6  to  8  years  ago  to  a  very  oonsiderable  extent. 
I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question.  We  have  a  knowl»ige  ol  the  names  and 
the  details  of  them.     They  bought  British  tramps  of  2,500  to  3,500  tons  capacity. 


That  was  about  as  large  as  the  old  vessels  were.  They  took  them  and  made  money 
out  of  them;  and  those  same  men  have  taken  that  money  ^wedo  not  sell  them  any 
second-class  vessels  now)  and  tiiey  have  gone  right  into  England  and  bought  new 
steamers.  Andthlssamesetof  men  from  whom  we  nave  to-day  four  Norwegian  steam- 
ers chartered  are  thesamementhatformerlylxiughtthosesecond-hand  vessels.  Now 
they  go  and  build  new  vessels  and  launch  them  tnemselves  and  run  them.  They  are 
the  people  that  are  making  this  20  to  25  per  cent  profit  on  their  vessels. 

Q.  These  new  vessels  are  built  out  of  the  old  vessels? — A.  Out  of  the  profits  of  the 
old  vessels  lareely. 

Q.  Are  the  Norwq^ans  doing  that  now — continually  buying  ships? — A.  Theirgreat 
specialty  was  sailing  vessels  a  few  years  ago.  They  have  gone  out  of  that,  and  are 
selling  them  off  as  rapidly  as  possible  ana  going  into  steam. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr,  Neall  has  con- 
sidered tne  subject  of  a  revival  of  the  discriminating-<luties  laws  which  prevailed  in 
the  early  history  of  our  Government? — A.  I  have  at  times  given  some  little  thought 
to  that  subject,  but  when  I  got  hold  of  a  piece  of  lead  pencil  and  figured  what  it 
amounted  to,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would,  in  the  lirbt  place,  be  very  inefiicient  and 
ineffective,  and  it  would  be  a  direct  bid  for  all  other  nations  to  in  some  »-ay  discrimi- 
nate against  us;  and  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  be  any  different  from  a  caae  of  lifting 
yourself  up  by  your  susiienders. 

Q.  How  could  they  discriminate  a^inat  us  any  better  than  they  did  before? — A. 
Will  you  state  your  proposition  definitely,  what  you  propose  in  the  discrimination? 
I  am  familiar  in  a  measure  with  those  laws,  but  it  I  could  get  ''  "  "'      '  ' 

definite  so  that  I  could  get  it  down  to  dollars  and  cents  per  v< 
a  great  deal  l>etter. 

U.  Without  fcoing  into  figures,  the  substance  of  the  policy  is  that  goods  imported 
in  vessels  not  owned  in  this  country  will  pay  ft  higher  duty  than  goods  imported 
in  vessels  of  Ameri<a,n  ownenthip.  That  is  tlie  discriminating  duty  that  prevailed 
successfully  in  the  early  history  of  our  Government,  and  under  which  American 
shipping  took  precedence  of  all  the  shipping  in  the  world.  Now,  what  would 
you  say  to  a  revival,  a  gradual  revival  perhaps,  of  that  policy? — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  necessary.  1  would  not  like  to  admit  that  I  thought  that  a  discrimi- 
nating duty  hail  necessarily  very  much  to  do  with  the  supremacy  of  our  former  ton- 
nage position.  I  think  it  was  much  more  because  we  built  a  Dett«r  and  a  tighter 
shin,  a  faster  ship,  one  that  was  more  ably  manned  and  commanded,  and  that  we 
%uul  ;uaki;  the  passage  between  given  points,  an<l  did  make  them,  in  a  materially 
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■horter  time  than  the  veeeels  of  any  other  Dationa,  and  when  we  got  to  our  port  of 
delivery  we  delivered  the  cargo  in  better  ehape.     I  think  that  was  the  reason. 

Now,  when  I  made  my  anewer  a  few  moments  ago  in  reply  to  the  discriininating- 
duty  question  I  recalled  a  few  things,  taking  up  that  question  and  reducing  it  to  so 
many  cenia  per  ton,  with  respect  to  a  number  of  princiiial  articlee  of  our  importa, 
which  might  be  eaid  to  be  the  rough  articleB— suear,  ore,  and  all  the  principal  articles. 
I  will  speak  of  that  for  a  moment.  Now,  the  duty  on  ore  is  about  45  cents  a  ton, 
and  on  sugar  was  a  cent  a  pound,  roughly.  May  I  aak  you  to  take  the  queation  of  ore, 
which  next  to  sugar  te  probably  the  largest  single  article  of  import,  and  say  what 
discriminating  dutf  you  would  put  on  ore  imported  by  American  vessels? 

Q.  I  am  not  testifying. — A.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  that  quiwtion  to  you  in  any  im- 
polite or  improper  way;  I  only  wanted  to  get  the  information.  J  will  then  in  one 
aenae  answer  it.  I  thought  that  if,  for  instance,  you  take  the  duty  on  ore  as  45  cents, 
or  40  cents,  and  put  a  25  per  cent  discriminating  duty  in  iavur  of  ore  imported  in 
American  veasels,  that  would  be  10  cents  a  ton.  Ten  cents  a  ton  is  5  pence  a  ton. 
When  yon  come  to  set  to  your  market  at  Elba,  or  Huelva,  or  Poti,  or  Rio,  you  find, 
for  instance,  3  vessels  in  port;  an  American  vessel  carrying  5,000  tons  is  alongside  a 
British  vessel  carrying  6,000  tons  and  alongside  a  Norwo^on  vessel  carrying  6,000 
tons.  A  man  wanta  to  ship  5,000  tonsot  ore  to  Philadelphia.  He  eoes  to  the  Amer- 
ican vessel  and  says,  "What  do  you  charge?"  The  captain  says,  I  will  bring  that 
for  ]2b.  6d.  a  ton  ;  and  the  American  captain  says  to  him,  "Ix>okherei  youremem- 
ber  now  if  you  ship  by  mj^  vessel  you  get  a  discriminatiog  duty  of  28  per  cent" 
He  says,  "I  know.  That  is  5d.  per  ton  off  this  12s.  6d."  He  goes  to  the  Norwegian 
or  the  British  veeeel  and  says,  "What  are  you  Koing  to  charge  me  to  take  thisore  to 
Philadelphia "7  The  captain  says,  "  I  will  take  that  at  12b."  Now,  that  man  is 
goin^  to  follow  you  down  according  to  any  discriminating  duty  that  you  get  on  that 
ore,  just  as  long  as  you  go  down,  and  he  will  still  have  something  left  at  the  end, 

Q.  You  think  he  will  reduce  again?— A.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  the  law  would  act 
mainly  in  so  many  ways  to  irritate  foreign  nations  to  make  discriminations  against  us 
in  other  wa^s,  of  jiort  charges,  or  light  dues,  or  harbor  dues,  or  something  of  that 
kind;  that  it  would  do  more  hann  to  the  enterprise  than  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  within  your  knowledge  that  shortly  after  the  discriminating 
duties  were  repealed  in  the  forties,  that  prevailed  fromlSl/ to  IB^,  inclusive,  Amen- 
can  shipping  b(san  to  decline,  and  has  declined  almost  ever  since? — A.  I  will  answer 
you  fiankly,  and  say  that  I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  any  of  these  subjects  prior 
to  1861,  when  I  entered  busineas,  and  I  have  not  b^n  auch  a  student  as  woula  put 
me  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  evading  it;  I  would  answer  you 
fiankly  if  I  hod  the  information,  but  really  I  am  without  it 

Q.  ^y  Mr.  Phillips.)  Wewould  be  pleased  tohaveanythingfromyouof  yourown 
that  you  have  to  submit  to  the  commission. — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
amiss  to  refer  to  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  transportation,  and  that  is  the 
<)ueetion  of  pooling.  I  had  the  pleasure,  without  his  knowledge  probably,  of  meet^ 
ing  Senator  Mallory  hero  in  1894,  at  the  time  the  Patterson  [Hxtling  bill  was  up,  and 
there  were  some  committees  down  here  which  were  very  strongly  op))OHed  to  pooling, 
unless  it  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Now, 
I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of  pooling,  certainly  not  unless  imder  proper 
restrictions  and  the  supcrviHion  of  the  Interstate  Commeree  CommJieion;  hut  it  is  a 
very  difficult  question,  and  I  suppose  some  of  the  brightest  minds  have  given  a  giH>d 
many  years  of  their  lives  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  transportation  complications  with- 
out approaching  the  subject  of  pooling,  which  1  believe  is  the  means  which  the 
transportation  companies  present  as  the  only  remedy  from  their  standpoint.  Now,  I 
spoke  a  little  while  ago  about  my  I leing  connected  with  some  committees  that  were 
protesting  against  discriminations  in  Philadelphia.  Those  discriminations,  to  lie 
absolutely  frank,  were  probably  discriminations  to  remedy  which  required  the  per- 


Buffering  grievously  in  the  early  n 

Baltimore,  to  Newport  News,  and  so  on;  and  we  took  very  d<.-cide<l  grounds  in  oavo- 
cating  that  transportation  companies  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  that.  Now, 
probably  they  could  not  and  did  not  bring  about  a  different  statu  of  affturs,  unless 
they  themselves  wer^  in  some  way  pariits  to  another  character  of  discriminations 
which  involved  the  meeting  of  the  differential  rates  to  other  ports.  In  other  words, 
if  a  lot  of  export  property  is  located  at  Chicago,  and  some  lino  with  a  right  to  charge 
a  low  rate  oners  to  lake  that  property  at  that  low  rate,  no  other  line  is  likely  to  set 
it  unless  they  take  it  at  afaiout  the  same  rate.  Now,  that  can  not  probably  be  under 
the  present  condition  of  aflairs;  tliat  can  not  lie  done  unless  one  line  does  wliat  thfi 
Other  does.  That  was  the  feature  in  regani  to  discrimination  that  I  wanted  to  refer 
to,  and  whether  pooling  is  the  way  out  or  nut  I  do  nut  know;  hut  I  think  that  not 
only  the  merchant  hnt  the  railroad  ollicials  themselves  would  Ix;  glad  if  any  Ix-iter 
means  than  that  were  found  to  accomplish  snlmtantially  the  same  result  and  enable 
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them  to  retain  what  would  seem  to  be  tlieir  fair,  reasonable  shore  of  the  tnffic  of 
each  port. 

Q.  (By  Benator  Mallory.)  Doee  not  Philadelphia  get  her  due  share  now  of  that 
W«etem  trai6c7~-A.  At  the  present  time  and  for  the  last  year  or  more  1  think  she 
doea  get  her  fair  reasonable  snare.    The  exporte  last  year  showed  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  is  due  to?.— A.  No,  I  can  only  imagine  that  It  is  by 
meeting  rates  that  are  made  by  other  ports.  I  am  confident  of  that,  because  I  know 
Philadelphia  has  had  her  share. 

Q.  Have  you  lowered  j^our  port  char^  at  all? — A.  No;  the  port  charges  are  as 
favorable,  as  eoonomical,  in  Philadelphia  aa  at  any  other  port,  and  that  was  the 
basis  we  made  in  our  discrimination  arguments;  that  we  could  take  a  ton  of  import 
traffic  or  export  traffic  and  handle  it  between  veeeels  and  between  the  ocean  carrier 
and  the  inland  carrier,  either  way,  east  bound  or  west  bound,  as  economically  as  it 
could  be  dune  elsewhere,  almost  more  economically  than  it  could  be  done  at  a  good 
many  other  ports;  and  therefore,  if  we  did  not  get  our  shore  of  the  traffic,  there  was 
some  other  reason.  We  furnished  the  resistance,  so  that  the  traffic  followed  that 
line  which  oflered  the  least  resistance. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  new  connectiona  made  whereby  Philadelphia  has  hod 
another  route  west,  or  the  weet  has  had  another  route  to  Philadelphia,  since  1894, 
the  time  to  which  you  refer? — A.  No.  We  have  had  pmctically  four  trunk  linee 
both  then  and  now. 

Q.  Now  this  condition  whereby  Philadelphia  has  her  due  proportion  of  that  tra£9c 

has  been  brought  about  by  some  cause A.   (Internipting.)    Not  incident  to  the 

establishment  of  additional  tines. 

Q.  Some  cause  independentof  Philadelphia,  of  the  city  itself;  some  other  influence 
or  advantage  of  commence? — A.  Well,  our  harbor  has  been  improved  and  our  chan- 
nel has  be^  somewhat  deepened,  although  it  is  very  tar  short  of  what  we  onght  to 
have  yet 

Q.  What  have  you  in  your  channel? — A.  Well,  we  can  not  and  we  do  not  claim 
over  25  feet  Wenavetoonchorgoingupor  down.  It  we  draw  over  22  feet  WB  have 
to  anchor  at  some  time.    You  start  a  vessel  away  from  Philadelphia  and  she  can  not 

Kout  without  anchoring  if  she  draws  over  23  feet  6  inches,  in  an  ordinary  tide.  We 
ve  several  shoals,  you  Know,  down  the  river. 

Q.  Well,  from  your  reroarks  we  infer,  or  I  would  infer  at  least,  that  yon  are  in 
favor  of  permitting  the  r^lroad  transportation  lines  of  this  country  to  mate  pooling 
contracts  under  certain  conditions? — A.  Well,  I  have  never  had  any  different  views 
from  that.  That  was  the  position  we  took  of  the  Patterson  bill.  The  elimination 
of  four  words  changed  the  whole  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcbfobd.)  What  proportion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  trade  is  carried  on 
by  American  stecuners  and  American  sailois? — A.  Absolutely  evei^  ton  of  It.  It  is 
impKMBibte  for  a  foreign  vessel  to  load  a  barrel  of  flour  and  deliver  it  at  New  Orleans 
or  Boston  or  any  other  American  port.    She  can  not  even  take  it  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  of  the  PaciBc  coast? — A.  Yes.  You  can  not  load  a  ton  at  an 
American  port  on  a  foreign  vessel  and  deliver  it  at  another  American  port,  even  if 
you  round  the  horn  between  taking  it  aboard  and  deliverii^  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  other  words^  protection  is  applied  to  the  coastwise 
traffic  and  not  to  the  trans-Oceanic  trafBc? — A.  Well,  protection  is  applied  to  the 
coastwise  traffic  certainly,  and  always  has  been;  but  oseislance  is  not  applied  to 
the  trans-Oceanic. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Protection  is  applied  to  the  ocean  trade  so  far  as  the 
purchaain);  and  owning  of  ships  is  concerned  now,  and  none  but  an  American  citiien 
can  own  on  American  ship,  and  none  but  an  American-built  ship  can  be  owned  by 
an  American  citizen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phililfs.)  Do  other  nations  have  these  same  r^iulations  and  laws  in 
regard  to  their  coastwise  trade;  England,  for  instance? — A.  I  think  not  We  have 
never  had  enough  to  make  it  worth  while,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to 
prevent  our  American  ships  from  going  to  Liverpool  and  loading  a  cargo  of  coal  and 
taktiw  it  around  to  London. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  some  40  years  ago  they  had  that  restriction  as 
to  the  coastwise  trade. — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  restrictions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  While  foreign-built  ships  are  excluded  from  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States,  foreigners  are  not  excluded  from  manning  those  ships?— 
A.  Yes;  from  any  official  position  on  them,  captain,  mate,  and  so  on. 

Q.  And  sailors? — A.  There  are  not  many  questions  asked  about  the  sailois  any 
more  when  an  American  ship  comes  to  port.  You  do  not  suppose  when  an  Amen- 
can  ship  comes  in  she  gets  American  sailors.  Probably  the  American  sailors  will 
all  leave  the  American  ship-after  she  is  in  Liverpool  or  Antwerp  or  Hamburg  24 
hours.    Then  she  gets  a  new  crew. 
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Q.  1b  it  true  that  there  are  more  foreignere  od  our  coaatwise  ehipa  than  there  toe 
Americantt? — A.  I  ehoold  not  like  to  say  mat  there  were  more  foreigners,  but  1  should 
Uiiuk  probably  50  per  cent  were  foreigners  at  leeat 

Q.  Fifty  per  cenff— A.  Yes.  You  could  pick  out  isolated  casee  whore  yon  would 
find  a  schooner  Bailing  from  some  port  that  would  have  agreat  many  New  Englanders 
on  board,  and  then  you  would  have  another  that  would  have  only  three  American 
citizens  in  the  crew.     The  officers  and  engineers  must  all  be  Americans. 

Q.  One  of  the  of&cers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  has  sent  a  statement 
to  the  uommisaion  statii^  that  there  are  more  foreign  seamen  in  that  trade  than  there 
are  Americans. — A.  There  are  a  great  man  v  Germans  and  Norwegians  and  Danes  and 
Swedes  that  come  over  here  on  their  veasels;  and,  as  you  were  saying  some  time  a^, 
the  wagee  being  so  much  higher,  they  leave  the  trans-Atlantic  ship  and  ship  coastwise 
on  some  Amencan  vessel. 

Q.  Is  it  because  there  are  better  conditions  on  those  vessels? — A.  Somewhat  better 
wages  and  better  grub. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  ss  to  the  nationality  of  those 
men  who  man  the  ships  on  the  PtKiflc  Ocean? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  they  are  mate- 
rially different  in  nationality  from  what  they  are  here, 

Q.  Are  there  not  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  crews  there  in  American 
vessels? — A.  American  vessels,  no.  You  very  rarely  see  Chinese  sailors  in  an  Ameri- 
can vessel;  they  would  not  be  allowed.  The  veesel  that  brings  a  single  member  of 
Its  crew,  or  even  a  steward,  into  port,  is  under  certain  restrictions.  One  of  our  Nor- 
w^ian  steamers  trading  here  regularly  for  some  6  or  8  months,  lias  had  Chinese 
cooks,  and  they  have  to  make  certain  provisions  every  time  that  vessel  conies  into 
port  to  see  that  tfae  cnstom-house  officials  are  sure  that  they  are  aboard  when  the 
ve«eel  goes  out  It  is  a  great  detriment  that  it  has  to  be  done.  The  vessel  is  subject 
here  to  all  sorts  of  unneceeeai^  inconveniences.  I  will  say,  as  a  matter  possibly  of 
information  that  a  number  of  British  steamers  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  nave  come 
here  with  complete  crews  of  Lascars.  They  are  secured  out  in  the  East  Indies  at  a 
good  deal  cheaper  rate  of  wages  than  the  British  seamen  get,  and  the  British  get 
somewhat  cheaper  than  the  American,  ao  that  it  has  been  very  much  more  profitable 
for  those  owners;  but  not  as  profitable  as  it  m^ht  anpear  on  the  face  of  it,  because 
they  have  to  take  more  of  them  to  get  the  same  resalt 

iftiere  is  just  one  more  point  I  would  mention,  and  that  is  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  volume  of  remunerative  business  or  money  which  we  are  kept  outof  by  not  hav- 
ing a  marine.  Within  the  last  8  weeks  we  have  collected  for  British  and  fore^^ 
shipowners  over  $600,000  of  freight  money  on  cargoes  which  they  had  delivered. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobv.)  Philadelphia  and  New  York?— A.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  yea;  we  have  collected  over  $600,000  in  the  last  8  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JoEKSOK.)  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Neall  how  much  he  thinks  we 
pay  foreign  vessels  for  the  carriage  of  freight?— A.  I  thought  probably  you  would  ask 
that  question,  and  1  thought  I  would  try  and  see  if  I  could  check  some  figures  I  have 
seen  recently  issued. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  great  trouble  to  yon  to  complete  such  a  notation  and  send  it  to 
us? — A.  No;  1  will  do  so.     (See  supplemental  statement,  p.  176.) 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobv.)  Ganyoustateesactly  howmony  rcKalarlineeof  Amer- 
ican steamships,  ocean  going,  sail  out  of  the  porta  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
day? — A.  Do  yon  mean  for  trans-Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  ports  and  to  the  West 
Indies? 

Q.  Trans- At  Ian  tic  or  trans-Pacific;  nothine  in  the  West  Indies  or  domestic  ports; 
acrot«  the  Atlantic  and  across  the  Pacific  What  regular  lines  are  solely  American 
lines? — A.  Not  a  single  one  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  1  should  very  much  doubt 
if  there  were  three  on  the  Pacific. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  those  on  the  Pacific? — A.  IhadinmymindtheMonolulu.orthe 
Seattle  connections  of  the  Northern  Line.  I  can  not  tell  you  eiactly  what  they  are. 
That  is  another  queetion  I  would  rather  answer  specifically.  {See  supplemental 
statement,  p.  176.)  There  is  no  line  out  of  the  United  States  that  is  composed  solely  of 
American  boats  which  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  American  Line  is  prettynear  it.  With 
the  fit.  PtaU.  the  St.  Louis,  the  Neie  York,  and  Parii;  but  they  are  supplemented  with 
the  British  Doats  and  the  Belgian  boats. 

Q.  They  have  American  vessels  with  American  r^fistry  on  that  line;  those  four? 
A.  Those  4;  and  up  to  the  time  the  Government  took  them,  they  had  the  Okio, 
Indiana,  Paingytvama,  and  IUxium.  The  Government  bought  the  lUxnoti  and  has 
chartered  the  3  other  boats. 

Q.  That  really  is  the  only  pretense  to  an  American  line  on  the  Atlantic  or  on  the 
Pacific? — A.  Tliat  is  absolutely  the  only  American-built  and  Americau-owned  trans- 
atiaotic  line  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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ven  all  American  built? — A.  No;  the 

(At  a  later  date  the  followiog  supplemental  statement  waa  aubmitted  by  Mr.  Neall 
as  B  part  of  hia  testimony:) 

Philadblfhia,  OcUAer  It,  1S99. 
United  States  Ikdubtrial  Cohmision, 

Watkingtim,  D.  C. 

Gkntlbhbn:  Stalement  to  the  effect  thai  the  merdianl  marine  of  the  United  Stnten  (uleam 
anil  sail)  of  1,000  long  groni  regitter  and  upaard,  and  uiu/fr  2t?  yeare  old,  fiying  the 
Amerlmnflaa,  nndiuitable  and  availahtefor  traTa-Atlanlic  or  trans-Pacific  trade,  doe»  not 
exceed  a  total  of  S00,000  lont  gross  regieter. 

Complying  with  the  promiee  which  I  made  at  the  hearing  before  your  commiBalon 
on  6th  instant,  to  substantiate  with  details  the  assertion  then  made  by  me  as  above 
recited,  1  incloxe  herewith  an  itemized  record,  which  1  believe  to  include  the  ri^, 
name,  gross  register,  place,  BJid  date  of  building,  and  port  of  registry  of  ev^y  Ameri- 
can stumer  and  sailing vissel  comprised  in  the  foregoing  category. 

Surprising  as  the  figurea  given  in  my  testimony  may  haveappearedj  they  are  indeed 
an  understatement  of  vital  facts  intimately  associated  with  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  merchandise 
exported  by  the  United  States  to  foreign  countriesduringthe  last  calendar  yetir  (that 
is,  ending  December  31,  1898),  was  in  round  numbers  $1,200,CX)0,000;  the  value  of 
our  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  during  the  same  period  was  roundly  stated  at 
$600,000,000,  mtiking  the  sum  total  of  exports  and  imparts  for  12  months  upward  of 
11,800,000,000,  an  aggregate  movement  of  merchandise  of  the  valne  of  {150,000,000 
per  month. 

The  aggr«^te  weight  of  the  exports  as  above  was  about  30,000,000  tons  (of  2,240 
pounds) ,  of  which — 

Comcoalilbuted,  eay 5,000,000 

Wheal *,(100,00O 

Lumber,  timber,  dlaven,  etc 3,000.000 

OtU 3,000,000 

Coal 2,800,000 

Cotton 3,000.000 

Flour  and  meal 1,ITO,000 

ProvtstoDB.  be«f,  pork,  lard,  etc 1,200,000 

Oil  and  GOtloD-seed  ealie  and  meal 700,000 

lion  andeleel  (pig  and  manu&tctared) ,  etc TOO.OOD 

Fcnlliiera.... £00.000 

The  imports  for  same  period  may  be  approiimated  in  weight  as  7,600,000  tons 
(of  2,240  potmds) ,  of  which  may  be  noted,  in  part — 

BuRar.  amonnUnK  to 1,600.000 

ChemicBia.  drugs,  dyts,  elc 600.000 

Hemp.  late,  sisal,  and  other  vegetable  fibers  and  inaDufactaiei  thereof £00,000 

Ironore.  Iron,  steel,  elc 41X1.000 

400.010 

, 350.000 

160.000 

100.000 


400.000 

Cement 


Wool,  and  nwnnfactiirea  of  wool,  etc 

Winn,  spirits,  etc 60,000 

In  other  words,  the  actual  export  and  import  ocean  traffic  out  of  and  into  the 

United  States  during  the  last  calendar  year  aggregated  a  total  of  over  37,000,000 
gross  tons,  dead  weight,  say  over  3,000,000  tons  per  month. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that,  according  to  Lloyd's  Hester  of  British 
and  Foreign  Shipping — 

Total  ateam  (ontiage  (RmM).ln  vearcla  of  lOO  toi» or  orer.  of  tbe  world  la 20,900,000 

Total  sail  tonnage  (nel).ln  venelaot  lOOtonsorovei,  o(  the  world  Is 6.800,000 

27.600,000 

Of  above  Orcst  Britain  tfrmt,  nay,  ono-half 13,900,000 

Of  above  Utiltsd  States  owns,  nay,  one^elevenUi 02,400,000 

Of  above  OeimaDyowQi 2.400.000 


a  Lew  than  300,000  lorn  of  the  United  Stales  loUl  aullable  and  available  f( 


.'.Otitic 
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The  Btatementa  A,  6,  C,  and  D,  which  I  append  hereto,  embrace  all  the  United 
Statee  veesels  at  preeent  eoitable  and  available  that  could  pceaibly  partidpats  in  the 
movement  of  thie  enormous  ttansoceanic  traffic,  which  traffic  actually,  not  theoretic 
ally,  now  exiBta,  and  must  be  carried  by  the  veaeels  of  Bome  nation  or  nations,  and 
the  volnme  of  which  should  naturally  increaae  Be  the  years  go  by.     The  etatemenU 

IM tteunablu, with >g:rrec>t« EioM reffiater o[ tn,Ot 

M  shin,  wlLh  mggtegmte  gnm  regtater  o[ Ill,  M 

11  barki,  wltb  unegate  giOM  K^Sxei  ol 18,870 

88  Bohoone™,  wIlE  iKgi«([i(e  jmm  reglmer  of llfiJOl 

W  Total  KToniwIMar t*t,tS> 

Prom  thlatouraboulif  be  deducted,  (u  not  intended,  ind  in  reslltr  uiunJtable  (or  the  tnnii- 
oceuilc  trade,  luTliig  tieeii  conctmcled  ispeclally  for  Ihe  reqtilrementa  of  co*itwl*e  or 

I«a  ve^i  ol  gnm  regliler B4S,«M 

LcsTing  M  auitable  and  available  for  liaasoceanle  (nlDc  I3S  venela  of  gran  register ....  2M,  18S 

Of  which  are  ateani,  4T  Tenek.  gnMreglMcr IH.MO 

And  of  these  luter  28  iteamen  wltli  groiB  Tegtsler TS.ISO 

were  built  abroad,  and  mbeeqneuUy,  under  various  conditioni.  Kisnled  United  Slala  r^cliter. 

NoTi. — All  Tenel*  have  been  numbered  on  each  of  the  Ecliedulee  A,B,C.aDd  D,  and  tlie  deduoUoni 
on  each  echedule  are  llemlzed  and  leanoni  aaalgned  for  the  exclusions. 

In  view  of  the  foregoii^  facts,  the  auestion  which  was  put  to  me  by  your  commit- 
tee, "What  laws,  if  any,  do  yon  think  ought  to  be  enacted  on  the  port  of  Congrew 
or  the  Btates  in  the  interest  of  ocean  transportation?"  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
answered  aa  follows: 

In  addition  to  such  asBistance  as  the  United  States  Government  may  eee  fit  to 
extend  to  merchants,  shi^wnerx,  or  shipbuilders  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  bounties, 
or  poetal  considerations,  in  order  to  encourage  the  building  of  the  higher  class  of 
merchant  steamers,  suitable,  if  required,  to  be  used  by  the  United  States  Government 
aBaaxi1iarycruiBeiB.transports,  etc.,and  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  malt  service  with 
other  countries,  and  without  questioning  the  great  value  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
fleet  to  the  General  Government,  as  well  ae  to  our  maritime  and  commercial  interests 
at  large,  let  us  with  the  greatest  possible  promptness  have  enabling  acts  passed  by  the 
next  Congresegianting  to  citizens  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  The  right  to  purchase  foreim  bottoms,  steam  and  sail,  and  put  them  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  nag,  with  such  reetrictive  conditions  as  will  amply 
protect  the  existing  coa^wise  merchant  marine.  These  conditions  should  include  the 
prohibitioD  of  the  foreign-built  craft  from  ever  eng^ing  in  our  coastwise  trade  or  in 
trade  with  any  foreign  port  within,  say,  500  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
proper,  as  existing  on  January  1,  1898;  and  these  foreign  vessels  so  acquired  should 
each  have  a  deacf  weight  capacity  of  not  less  than,  say,  5,000  tons,  if  steamers,  or, 
say,  2,500  tons,  if  sailing  vessels;  further,  they  should  not  be  over  5  years  old  at  time 
of  purchase. 

^)  Should  this  project  for  any  reason  seem  not  to  l>e  practicable,  then  I  would 
suggest  the  consideration  hv  Congress  of  legislation  permitting  our  citizens  to  pur- 
chase  and  place  under  the  United  States  flag  the  same  kind  of  tonnage  as  mentioned 
dMve,  and  under  the  same  character  of  rigid  restrictionsos  to  employment,  but  with  the 
additional  provisos  that  such  purchases  of  foreign-built  tonnage  must,  as  an  experi- 
ment, not  exceed  a  total  of,  say,  500,000  tons  net  n^ter,  and  that  on  them  must  be 
paid,  aa  duty  to  the  United  States  Government,  the  sum  of  (5  per  net  r^stered  ton, 
■ay  $1  per  ton  on  date  of  admission  to  American  registry  and  (1  per  ton  annually 
thereafter  until  the  entire  (5  per  ton  shall  have  been  paid. 

What  seems  to  be  especially  needed,  if  American -owned  vessels  are  to  participate 
to  any  appreciable  drarree  in  transporting  between  our  shores  and  those  of  foreign 
!_:  '  .1 . _~ „  11 .  i, n 11.. ; 1 .u  ti .1..4. 


countries  the  great  commerce  that  is  continually  passing  across  both  the  oceans  that 
wash  our  coa^,  is  that  our  merchants  should  have  the  facility  of  flying  our  0a^,  not 
alone  on  high-class  passenger  and  mail  steamere,  but  also  on  the  plain,  economically 
constructed,  unpretentious  freichters  which  are  called  "ttampa;'*  for  it  is  this  latter 
class  of  ve»el,  that  travels  with  an  average  speed  of  R  to  10  knots  per  hour,  that 
transports  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  world  s  ocean  commerce.  Some  such  legis- 
lation as  has  been  indicated  in  general  terms  above  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a 
practical  step  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end,  at  absolutely  no  cost  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  material  profit  of  American  citizens. 

Neither  would  there  be  injustice  wrought  thereby  to  American  shipyards,  from 
which  there  is  not  to-day  afloat  a  single  ocean  "tramp,"  and  which  shipyards,  i""" 

probability,  oonld  not  within  2  years  from  this  date  build  and  place  ir --^ 
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couple  of  doEen  euch  eteaoierB  of  7,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity  eauh;  and  in  this 
connection,  promptneBS,  aa  well  aa  practical  action,  is  an  essential  factor. 

In  conduaion,  I  would  mentjon  as  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  desirability — I 
niiglit  almoet  add  neceeeity — for  some  euch  legislation  as  ie  euggeeted  above,  that  for 
many  years  it  has  been  customary  for  Norwegian  merchants  and  shipowners,  purely 
aa  a  commercial  transaction  and  without  governmental  aid,  and  without  a  home 
commerce  in  which  to  engage  these  vessels,  to  boy  foreign-built  freight  stcamere 
(and  morerecently  to  have  them  especially  constructed  (or  them  in  foreign  shipyards) 
place  them  under  the  Norwe^an  nag,  and  engage  them  in  the  transportation  of  mer- 
choJidise  in  every  part  of  the  world.  .'Vt  the  present  time,  for  instance,  there  arc  no 
fewer  than  55  such  steamers,  averaging  over  3,000  tons  gross  register  each,  flying  the 
Norwegian  fla^  (see  Statement  E  herewith).  These  are  mostly  under  time  charter, 
and  in  the  maiorit^  of  cases  to  merchants  of  the  United  States,  making  a  fleet  whose 
f^r^te  deaa-weight  carrying  capacity  is  materially  greater  tlian  that  of  the  entire 
list  of  steamships  now  under  the  United  States  flag,  suitable  and  avajtable  for  trane- 
oceanic  commerce.  These  Norwesian  steamera  are  less  than  5  yeais  old,  with  the 
exception  of  21,  which  latter  were  built,  10  in  ISfil,  3  in  18S2,  4  in  1893,  and  4  in  1894. 
These  steamers  pay  their  Norwegian  owaerB,  as  a  nile,  from  16  to  25  per  cent  per 
annum  profit  on  the  investment,  besides  the  profit  which  the^  may  yield  to  the 
American  or  other  subcontractors,  or  time  charterers.  The  equivalent  of  this  fleet, 
which  a^r^tes  169,900  tons  gross  register,  could  be  built  to-day  in  foreign  shipyaiJB 
for,  sav,  111,500,000,  but  the  cost  to  the  present  owners  was  materially  less  than  this. 

If  American  ownership  of  modem  foreign-built  ocean  freight   steamers  were 
promptly  authorized  by  CouKress,  I  believe  it  would  prove  a  safe,  [Mpular,  and  remu- 
nerative additional  source  of  investment  for  funds  of  American  citizens,  and  would 
be  widely  availed  of  throughout  the  United  States. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Frank  L.  Nball. 

NoTK. — In  considering  the  relations  of  the  terms  net  register  tonnage,  gross  regis- 
ter tonnage,  and  dead-weight  capacity,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  mocfem  tramp 
steamer,  a  reasonably  accurate  practical  rule  m  that  50  per  cent  added  to  the  tons  net 
register  will  give  the  approximate  Umn  groee  ri^j^ister,  and  50  per  cent  added  to  the 
lone  gross  raster  will  give  the  approximate  tons  of  dead-weigQt  capacity. 

F.  L,.  N. 


Admiral  Dewey ..  j 
Admiral  Fam«ul  . , 
Admiral  8aiDp»n|.. 

Advance .1  Rina 


.   Baltimore 8. P. Co... 


AUonqnln  .. 
Alu^hanjr... 


Charlea  F,  Msfei. 
Chstbapi '.'.'. 

Chattaboochee... 


4  PbllBdelphlB.Pa.. 


SundatdOllCo... 


.  2,985  C 
I  2,288  S 
.   2,0m   F 


H.S.  Tweed  ie 

Conaolldaled  C.Co... 
Sound  ai  ' ' 


PerthAmboy.N.  J. 


Sail  FmncJiwo. 


Baltimore.  Md. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


a  UlasKOw,  BcatlBDd  1 

8  Wilmington,  Del  .  1 
6  Phlldelphia.  "- 

8 do 

.   C,  616  Cliester,  Fa m.     . 

-AM  ptilladelphla.Pa  .  188«     . 


fialUmore,  Ud. 
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A.~lMt  of  (Ul  merdumt  lUamthipe  of  1,000  tons  grois  regitler  or  otter,  mtder  tO  yean  of 
age,  haUmg  from  Aliamic,  Pacific,  and  Ovlf  port*  of  the  Dnited  Stala—CoatinwA. 
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Cit;of  Puebla.... 

City  o(  Settle.... 
at;  ol  Topeka  . . . 
Ctty  of  Woreesler. 


Cotlase  dtf,.. 

Doicheater 

EIDorado 


HoiBtloHall .. 


Puget  Sound  &  Aluka 
8.  5.  Co. 
Sound  and  bay  boat  ■ . . 


On«i>D  R.&N.Co 

N.  American  U.  B.  S.  Co 

C.  H.MslloryACo 

W.r.ClydeiCo 


Faclflc  Coast  e.B. 


la  t,  Mlnera'  % 


eoutbem  PwlOc  Co . . . 


Merchanu  &  Kiaenf  T. 

Co. 
M  iller.Ball  di  K  nowlton . 


Sonnd  pn^ieller 

Hetro|«1itan  8.  S.  Co . . 
Bound  and  bay  boat  --. 
Hercbanu'  &  Hlnen'  T, 


Merehanla' «  MInen'  T. 

Co. 
New  EnR.ASav'b  B.B.Co 
HerebantB'  ili  Hlnen' T. 

Plant  LIdo 


I.HalloiT&Co 

ler.Butl^KnoiTlton. 

•□IcS.B.Co*!^"!!!: 


EsKWardibCo.. 


Wilmington.  Del 
Bath,  Me 

Philadelpbia,  Ps 

it  WllmlnglouVDcT 


rhilade^phia,  Pa 

Choter.f* 

Eundeiland,  Eag 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

Chester,  Fa 

Bath.M'e 

Philadelphia,  Pa 
Wllmlugton.DRl 

Philadelphia.  Pa 


Newport  News,  Ve 

PhlUde1pbla,Pfi . 
N6l™rtIJew^Va. 


Newport  NewB,Va 


Toledo.  Ohio 

Wilmington.  Del . 
PhiladelpblB.  Pa . 
Belfast,  frelaod  .. 
S.  Shields,    En«- 

Philaddphla.  Pi^. 


id,Or«. 
a,Wa£. 


New  Haven  .Conn. 
Battlmore,  Hd. 


B«ton,Man. 


Portland,  Ue. 


New  Haven  .Conn. 
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Sua  Fraucimi. 


.  BoMon&Fhlla.e.B.Co.. 

.  Mobtlo 

.  Va.ACarot.ChemicalC( 

.  OceanS.a.Co 

.  OregpnR.iNiv.Co  ... 

.  MoHle 


e  Pbllodelphla. 

9  Cliesler.Pi 

S   WIlmlDgion.Del.. 

land. 
1   Bunderland.  Ede- 
8  WIlmJnfftoii.Del.. 


.    Miller,  Bull  AKnOiTlIon. 


6  We«l  Hartlepoal, 

Enxluid. 
2  Cb«t«r,  Pa  .. 

e  BatbpUe 

S  Cbeat«r,Pa  .. 


Toul  grcH  regialer  tonnage.  SBt.tit. 
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DeUtiUd  onalyMU  of  dedactinm  nf  xlenmeri  iinaiitabU  or  nnavailah/r  fur  Immi-Allantir  or 
Irata-PaciJU:  tmiie. 

Ih  United  eutM  GoVPinmeni  between  UiiilcdSIalpx 
8,411 

/w''s6\(lMK,»oundandi»VVl'™nic«J!^'.^"!^^!!^^  3^Ma 

;ie»nii«hip(i> !...!!'."!!!I'.'"!!.'.";!.'J.''"!.'"!!!'!  »,eet 

MalloryI.lae,Nevf  York.OftlTeslon 22,079 

Clyde  A  Co HM» 

ileamenof  UerctunUsud  M Inen* Tniuporuiloii Co.  24,G6& 

,New  Yorlc.BoBtOD,  and  Savannah 1S.83T 

I.  cosalwlBG  neainen,  New  York.  New  Orleann 2B,  MS 

;eamsUpCacoast«liw,NeiTYork,Cbeatpeake,e[('....  18,927 

Btwliencamera 4,SM 

w  York  and  Cuba  Hall  Bteanublp  Co 2».23a 

b«1wIn  uesmen.  New  York  mBomoq I.VX 

neamer I,51S 

la  M  CubA,  Beaton.  Hi  11  lax 6,sa 

ih 8.B7K 

IpCo.of  coanvltefleet 11,612 

..ooaitwtBeateamer 1.1B6 

Total  deduction* S90,3M> 

LeaTlngumltableand  aval lablc  ■team  loouage  foriraiiii-OpeiDlp  trade lU.OtO 


Aij.'FlSier!"""!! 
AbnerCoburn 

AAiurBewaiil!!!!! 

BMualore 

BeoTamlD  P.  Fackai 

Berlin 

CliaileaE.  Moody... 


Cbarmer  .. 


MrSw 

E.B.  Sutton 

Edward  Bewell 

Emily  Reed 

Emily  E.Whitney... 
EnkfiieM.Phclpa.. 

George  Curtis 

OOTemor  Koble 

Henrr  Eallinx 

Heury  Villard 

aeni7  B.  Hyde 

"roquois 


ihaycDonald... 

kenUworth 

Kennebec 

HaryL-Cnibing.. 

May  Flint 

it  6.  RIm 

Roanoke  


Ph1ppeburB,Hc 

BaltlMe 

Stockton,  England 


Philadelphia.  Pa  . . 


PhipMborg.  Me 1*81 


PhipMt 
Hewbui 


Neirturyport.  Han  .. 
DomlMrlon,  Scotland 

ThomaBton.  Me 

Kennebunk,  Me 

Bath.  He 

Rockporl.Me 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Do, 

Bath.  He. 


PhlladelphU.  l*. 

Bath,  He. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Bath,  He. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Bath,  He. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Bath.  lie. 

BoMoD,  Han, 
BbIIi,  He. 
Portland  Oreg. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do, 

Do. 
Bath,  Me, 

Do. 
Boston,  Han. 


Balh.  Me. 
Do. 

N^  ^rii, 


C.oogic 
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BHIPB— Continued. 


No 

Name. 

GroH 

tOD- 

BuilL 

Year. 

ao..„. 

11 

B.thM« 

1881 
I8S3 

1683 
1SS3 

1881 

B«tb  Me 

Son  **anctaco.  Cal. 

SS,'Ci"N*V 

New  Bedford,  Man. 

m,«. 

NtxTE,— The  torecolDS  K  ihlpa,  aggregating  I11.43S  tons  griH  regltlcr,  h 


imed  tobealLsulUble 


IS 

1,468 

ii 
s 

DDml»irt™,a™[lelid 

SS3 
881 

893 
892 

ssa 

883 

SW 

888 

?^S?s"  ?»,};■::::::: 

Ne«Yorli,N.Y. 

18,870 

imnl  tobealleullable 


K<m<ti)>d 


D.-eCHOONERS. 


Cb&rla  P.  Notmu 
ClUBA.Doimell... 


Edward  J .  Benrlnd .. . 


ThomaitOQ,  Me... 


Thomaston,  He 

Bath.  Me 

Kenuebniikporl,  M 


ll 


Portland.  Ue. 
Batb,  Me. 
Portland,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 
New  Vori,N.Y. 
Bath,  He. 
BoatoD.  Mao. 
New  Havon,  Conn, 
Perth  Am  hoy.  N.J. 
Providence,  Tl.  I. 
New  York, N.Y. 


NewVork.N.Y, 
ThomaMou,  Me. 
Bath,  He. 


Fall  hiver.Uan. 
New  York,  N.Y, 
Bath,  He. 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 


TBANSPOETATION. 
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D.-~8CBOON  BRS— Cod  llDlied. 


FimnctsH 

Prank  A.  Palmer 

GeorKB  Bailey 

Oeorge  A.  UcPaddpn  . . 
Oeneral  E,  S.  Greeley  . . 

Oeoigs  E.  WolcMt 

0«org«U.Qnnt 

Oeoige  F.  Davenporl . . 


B<ni7  O.Barrett 

Hear;  B.  Little 

Henry  W.  Cramp 

Honce  W.  Uacomber. , 


Tnd^p^Klent  p . . .  ^  - . 

J.BdmeaBlrdaall... 

■  W.Titch 

lohn  B.UstiDlng... 


Lacr  H.  Roasell 

LjdlK  U.  Deering 

Lrmui  If.  I'W 

tf.l>.Cr»y 

Haignente 

HsriaO.Teel 

UBijorTBnnm 

Uarr  HuiDlns 

MuyE.  Palmer 

Uarr  £.  H.  a.  Dow 

Hbi7  Adelaide  Bandall . . 

UaryT.  Qalntir 

Han»lt 

Uonhmn 

Mount  Hc«e 

Nalhaalel^.  Palmer 

O.  B.Brown 

Percy  Blrdgall 

Rachel  W.  Stcvean 

S.P.BIackbDm 

Sagamore 


TbreeUarya 

ViklDK 

W-WdlaeeWatd 

WcaIeyU.OIer 

William  B.  Palmer 

William  C.  TaoDet 

Willi  m  B.  dlSonl 

WllUamJ.LIpaet 

William  K.Paik 

Total IIS.K 


Pblppsbuis.  V 
Bath.  Mo.... 


WeathaveD.Conn. 

Batb,  Me 

Wmbaven.Conn. 

Batb, Me 

Waldoboro,  Me  ■  ■  ■ 


fewburyport,  Mum 
I^TtBlnkelcy.Waa 


Cam^ea.ide 

Waldoboro,  Me 

Nevrburyport,  Hhi«  . . 

WUmlngton.  bel 

Camden,  He 

Bath  Me 


Wilmington,  J)el 

Camden.  Ue 

Bath,  Me 


Rocfc'landiMB"!!;' 

Camden,  Me 

Bath, Mo 

-...do 

Wllmlnrton,  Del.. 

Batb,  Me 

...do 

Kennebunli.Me... 

Bath, Me 

WolFRIver.UlH... 


W»t  haven,  Conn. . . 
Bat^Me 


Balb,  Mo. 
Do. 

PerthAmboy.N.J. 


ftdelphla.  1^ 


Bath.  Me. 
Tall  River,  Man 
ItostoD,  Man. 
Perth  Amboy.  N,  J. 


Port  JeDeraon  N,  Y 


Bath  Me. 

Portland'iMe.™' 
-  ■■  River,  MaSH. 

in  point,  N.  Y. 
Vork,N.V. 

Do. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dennii-Maai. 
BatMic. 

Do! 
Homen  Iv>lul,N.J 


•r  Lrana-PadAc  voyage.  At  the  present  time  (Orlober.  ISW)  liut  i 
lilt  la  engssed  In  transoceanic  boalDen.  the  remainder  b^ng  eiu] 
near-by  trade,  tor  which  they  were  eipeclally  deetgned. 

It  ti  aasumed  that  only  those  achoonen  of  the  above  list  which  hav 
■uitable  and  available  for  transoceanic  trade. 


ranioccanlc  voyages 
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0  totu,  grom  regitUr, 


AMt 

lADXfond 

VMieu.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

AtaddiD 

C«prlyl 

Hotil» .'"!"" 

OaoarJI 

nirtoiu 

Bosalada 

Lovstakken  .. 
Lyderhom  ,.. 
BlauDuiden  . 
Efdavold 

Wurmmt  ,  ,  ,       , 

Mathilda 

Nordk^  ,-.,- 

Tiger..!!!"!!!! 

im!  !!!!!!!!!!! 
Ut 

Norman  Isles. . 

Unique 

AdmliBl  Ihlen 
Prldljof  Nanse 

TltBDia 

All 

tioemaej 

Peter  Je(»en  .. 

6IorItH)d 

??3d^ !!!!"::: 

Unlrena 

Ata. 
Beige 

Nordpol . . . 

Ulabranda 

Tbordii!!!! 


!!!!!do!!!! 

fitavBUKer 

Tonsb«tf[. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

!!!!:do!::: 

Tonsb«ix . 

Tonsbeig. 

ChrlBIIania 

Tonsberg . 
Bergen... 

SUvuDger 
Bergen  ... 
Tongberg. 

Dnmmeii 

.".■S."::: 

Tonabeig. 

Tonabei'. 


South  HbU Ida,  England. 
Bergen ,  Norway. 
Newcaitle,  Etu^aud. 
Stockton.  iCDEland. 
West  Hartlepool,  Englaud. 

Do. 
Runderland,  England. 

Do. 
Stockton,  England. 


Weet  Hartlepool.  England. 
Rlockton.  England. 

Stock  ton,  England. 


Newcaalle,  England . 
Wert  Hartlepool.  England 
Stockton.  England. 
South  Shields,  England. 
Hlddleaboro,  Engbud. 
Stockton .  England. 
Sunderland,  England. 


Stockton,  England. 
West  Hartlepool,  Englani 
Sunderland,  England. 
NevcaMle.  England. 
Sunderland.  England. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
W«t  Hartlepool,  Englam 
Sundecland,  England. 


a  Km.  4,  IS,  and  in  bulll  In  Norway  and  Denmark. 
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WAsmtJtiTON,  D.  C,  Octobers,  1899. 

TEBTDCOVT  OF  XS.  H.  B.  KELLEY, 

Preadad  NatUnud  Attotiation  of  Prright  Commimioner*,  member  of  Uie  Omtmitia  on 
7yati^)i>rlation  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  Freigtd  Commimumfrfor  the  TVadei 
League  of  PhUaddphia. 


■A.  N.  B.  Kelley. 


Q.  (By  Senator MauloryO  What  jh  j-oiir  nwne?- 
Q.  Your  reeidence? — A.  PhiUdelphts. 


Q.  What  ia  your  occnpation?— A.  lamfreightcommiBsioner  torthe Trades  League 
ol  Philadelphia,  which  is  a  corporation  of  inerchantfi  orgajiized  for  the  furthering  of 
the  int«reele  of  the  mercantile  community  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Underlhe 
direction  of  that  organization  it  has  what  is  known  as  the  freight  transportation 
bureau,  which  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  shippeiB  to  and  from  Uie  port  of  Pbila- 
ddphia 

Q.  Are  yoH  connected  in  any  capacity  with  any  other  commercial  body  of  Phila- 
delphia?—A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  purpose  and  object  of  this  oi^anfzation  you  have  just  men- 
tionedT — A.  The 'organization  is  formed  for  the  purpoees  of  protecting  the  interetrta 
of  boBinees  men  of  Philadelphia  as  regarda  legislation,  discnminatiMi,  or  anything 
that  mif ht  be  a  detriment  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Well,  now,  of  the  transportation  bureau,  particularly. — A.  The  transportatdon 
bureau  is  formed  for  the  purpbee  of  acting  as  a  mediator  between  the  transportation 
compftniee  and  the  meTchonts,  members  of  the  association.  They  have  the  ben^t 
of  the  advice  of  the  freight  commi^oner  without  any  expense  other  than  membership 
in  the  oreanization.  We  take  uji  questions  of  rates  and  claims  and  all  grievances  that 
we  may  Save  aeainst  transportation  companies  or  water  lines  operating  to  and  from 
the  tiVf  at  PhiLitdelphia. 

Q.  That  character  of  or^|aniiation  is  not  peculiar  to  Philadelphia  alone,  is  it? — A. 
No;  there  are  about  26  freight  bureaus  in  the  United  States. 

Or  They  are  in  the  principal  cities,  I  suppose? — A.  Principal  cities — Chicago,  8t. 
Lonia,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Pittsbui^. 
Kansas  City,  and  a  few  other  of  the  Western  dties. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  can,  to  the  commission  your  method  of  action  when  there 
is  a  grievance  of  which  you  merchants  have  just  cause  to  complain;  the  course  of 
procedure  that  yon  follow  in  order  to  rectify  it? — A.  We  take  up  the  grievance  with 
the  railroad  company  at  fault,  and  if  it  is  a  case  of  discrimination  and  is  not  corrected, 
we  tlien  present  the  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  take  it  up 
thrtH^h  them.  Wearepecnliarly  situated  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  New  York  on 
oneodeof  naand  Baltimore  on  the  other,  and  we  piactically  have  only  4  trunk  lines. 
If  a  line  that  is  running  into  New  York  is  enabled  to  make  lower  rates  to  the  mer- 
chants there  than  we  can  secure  for  Philadelphia,  it  acts  as  a  discriminating  influence 
agunst  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  doing  business;  and  when  we  find  that  such 
ia  the  case  we  take  it  up  with  the  lines  having  their  termini  in  oor  city,  with  a  view 
to  secturing  a  rate  whidl  will  put  us  on  a  parity  with  New  York.  We  do  not  ask  for 
anything  lower  than  a  rate  that  will  put  us  on  a  parity  with  other  dtieaon  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  Take  for  instance,  on  grain.  We  nave  a  differential  of  2  cents  under 
New  York,  and  Baltimore  has  a  differential  of  3  cents  under  New  York,  1  cent  under 
Philadelphia.  If  we  know  that  the  tariff  is  being  maintained  on  grain  to  New 
York  and  Baltimore  we  have  no  complaint  And  I  would  like  to  say  that  during 
the  past  year_,  at  least  since  the  letter  sent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  the  Freadent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Sailroed  Company,  rotes  have  been 
better  maintained,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  than  thej^  have  at  any  time  during 
my  connection  with  this  organiEation,  which  has  been  during  past  five  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  the  rates  are  kept  more  equitable  and  without  beingunjustly 
discriminatory  to  any  particular  place?— A.  Yea;  I  believe,  in  other  words,  that  the 
railroad  companies  luve  adhereti  more  closely  to  the  published  tariff  rates.  A  lai^ 
volume  of  traffic  has  passed  through  the  varioos  ports.  They  haveall  received  their 
&ur  share  of  it,  and  there  has  beenno  necessity  for  making  any  reductions  in  the  rates. 

Q.  Yon  are  of  opinion,  I  judge,  from  that  remark,  that  when  there  is  on  abundance 
of  traffic  there  is  lees  unjust  discrimination  in  regard  to  individuals? — A.  Strange  to 
say,  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  been  so  in  the  past.  It  seems  to  me,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  the  railroad  ctnnpaniee  have  made  greater  efforts  to  secure  biuinesB 
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whea  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  traffic,  in  the  pant,  than  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  bo^esa;  but,  as  I  my,  since  the  lat  of  January  I  think  they  have  adhered 
to  the  tariB  rates,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  What  do  yon  ascribe  that  to?  A.  Competition.  You  mean  as  tu  adhering  to 
the  rates?  The  Interstate  Commerce  CommiMdan,  through  its  chairman,  I  believe, 
invited  the  presidents  and  managers  of  the  various  trunk  lines  to  a  conference  with 
the  idea  of  devisng  some  plan  oy  which  rates  could  be  better  maintained,  and  I 
think,  aa  a  result  of  these  various  conferences  that  they  have  had  with  the  trunk  line 
officials,  great  good  has  been  accompliahed.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
8t«t«fl  Supreme  Court,  of  course,  they  hod  their  own  joint  traffic  associations  and 
they  were  supposed  to  maintain  the  rat«a  through  those  associations.  The  commis- 
sion, I  think,  felt  possibly  that  by  getting  together  and  talking  the  matter  over  they 
could  come  to  some  agreement  by  which  the  rates  could  be  maintained. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  matters  of  discrimination  vou  present  them  to  the  railroadB  in 
queetion,  transportation  companies,  and  if  they  fall  to  comply  with  what  you  believe 
to  be  a  reasonable  request  you  make  complamt  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  done  ttiat  often? — A.  Not  freqaently;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  done  it  recently? — A.  We  have  not  had  occasion  to  ^  before  the 
commission  or  to  apply  to  the  railroads  operating  from  our  own  city  this  year.  We 
ate  frequently  discriminated  acainet,  not  only  by  the  railroads  but  by  shippers,  and 
we  have  one  case  now  before  the  commission  in  which  we  think  the  discrimination 
is  caused  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  nithi?r  than  the  carrier. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  ^ou  mean  by  that  exactly?— A.  Yes;  the  grMtest  diffi- 
culty we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  discrimination  is  falsely  billii^  and 
lalsely  misrepresenting  the  ctiaracter  of  the  freight  shipped,  either  by  wie  shipper  or 
the  railroad  companies ;  in  this  case  it  was  the  shipper.  I  will  cite  the  case,  if  you 
like.  We  are  shippera  of  laige  quantities  of  haraware  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
South.  We  have  several  of  the  largest  hardware  houses  in  the  United  States  located 
in  Philadelphia.  During  the  latter  part  of  last  year  we  found  it  was  very  difficult  to 
sell  the  Southern  merchants.  The  matter  was  presented  to  me  by  1  or  2of  our  hard- 
ware houses;  and  upon  inveeti^tion  I  found  tnat  certain  honses  in  the  Southwest 
were  underbiddina;  the  Philadelphia  merchants  very  materially.  The  ratee  from 
the  Southwest  to  theflo  particular  points  in  North  and  South  Carolina  ought  to  be 
about  the  same  as  from  Philadelphia.  So  far  as  we  could  learn  the  rat«s  were  the 
same.  But  upon  presenting  the  matter  to  the  Interstate  C-ommerce  Commisedon, 
they  delected  a  representative  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  they  found  that  cer- 
tain houses  in  Louisville  were  shipping  hardware  to  points  in  the  South  as  well  as 
the  Southwest  and  misrepresentii^  to  the  railroad  companies  the  contents  of  the 
GOTB.  They  were  shipping  what  we  call  shelf  or  high-class  hardware  as  saddlery  or 
other  low-priced  commodities  of  hardware;  in  other  words,  they  were  securing  the 
benefit  of  a  siztb-claas  rate  on  traffic  that  should  bear  a  first-class  rate.  Therefore, 
naturally  our  people  could  not  begin  to  compete  with  them  without  they  resorted  to 
the  same  practice.  Ttiat  case,  I  think,  is  now  in  the  conrts  both  in  Texas  and  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Q.  Yon  say  they  were  misrepresenting  the  chaiscter  of  this  freight  to  the  railroad 
companies?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  done  on  a  conmderable  scale  in  order  to  make  itself  felt  as  far  as 
Philadelphia?— A.  Yee. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  ny  that  the  railroad  companies  were  not  cognizant  of  this 
misrewesentation? — A.  To  m^  knowl^ge  they  were  not. 


hardware  men  to  overcome  the  advantage  which  you  had  by  way  of  water  trans- 
portation as  well  as  land  transportation?— A.  Yes;  I  regret  to  sov  that  the  water 
transportation  of  Philadelphia  coastwise  is  very  limited.    In  fact,  Philadelphiaocen- 

E'es  the  position  of  only  luiving  one  line  between  it  and  the  South,  and  that  point 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Q.  You  do  not  get  below  there?— A.  We  do  not  get  below  there,  and  therefore  ^1 
bouness  for  southern  territory  must  either  go  by  way  of  Baltimore,  bv  rail  from 
Ph^adelphia  to  Baltimore  and  thence  by  steamer,  or  go  by  steamer  from  Pniladelphia 
to  Norfolk  and  thence  by  rail  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  And  the  difference  in  the 
water  rate  is  bo  Bmall  that  it  would  cut  no  figure  in  a  discrimination  of  this  kind. 
The  differential  would  only  be  about  5  or  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
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Q.  Ib  tliat  abuse  continaed  now? — A.  Well,  we  think  that  that  abuse  bae  tempo 
Tariljr  b^ui  stopped,  becanee  there  has  been  no  decinon  rendered  b^  the  courts  as 
yet  We  tried  to  get  an  indictment  before  the  grand  jnry  in  Louisville,  but  were 
nnsucceflsful,  and  we  are  still  inveelj^tjn^  the  matter  and  hope  to  be  able  to  ponieh 
those  people  there  either  by  fine  or  impnsomnent,  whatever  the  courts  may  detei^ 
mine,  under  the  interetate-commeroe  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  league?— A.  About  6  years. 

Q.  Ehiring  that  time,  will  you  state  whether  you  have  had  occasion  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  on  many  occasions  with  the  different  rail- 
roads in  Philadelphia?— A.  We  have  had  a  number  of  grievances  against  the  railroads 
during  that  time  which,  upon  presentation  to  the  railroad  companies,  have  been  set- 
tled eatieW^rily  to  the  merchants.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  companies  have 
protected  us  when  there  was  rate  cutting.    We  were  put  on  a  parity  with  the  other 

Q.  What  influence  did  you  brins  to  bear  to  briuf;  that  about? — A.  Simply  by 
pointing  out  to  them  that  we  would  lose  this  trarinesB  if  we  could  not  compete  with 
the  rates  named  to  other  cities. 


Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  a  great  maiorit^  of  instances  the  mterrention  of  these 
leagues  in  behalf  of  the  merchants  of  toe  citiee  that  the  leagues  repreeeot  are  suc- 
cenful  yntii  the  transportation  companies  in  cases  where  there  are  abuses  of  that 
character?— A.  I  think  that  the  railroad  companies,  as  a  rule,  contdder  seriously  all 
auestions  that  are  brought  to  them  by  these  various  freif;ht  comtnissionen,  knowii^ 
Hiat  they  represent  probably  the  better,  the  major  portion  of  the  shipping  interests 
of  the  particular  localitv  in  which  they  exist,  and  also  knowing  that  theyare  familiar 
with  the  snbjecta  that  tney  bring  before  them.  It  was  thought  some  time  a^  that 
these  organizations  were  antagonistic  to  the  railroad  companies.  I  do  not  think  the 
nulroad  companies  think  so  now,  I  believe  they  think  that  they  are  a  benefit  to 
them,  because  they  very  often  prevent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and  the  time  of 
their  officials  being  taken  up  by  merchants  when  they  had  any  grievance.  This  is 
now  settled  directly  throuKh  these  bureaus. 

Q,  You  have  mentioned  this  system  of  falae  claaiflcation  as  one  method  of  dis- 
crimination against  particular  loc^ties.  Can  you  give  an  accoimt  of  any  other  prac- 
tice b^  which  the  interests  of  Philadelphia  are  aiscriminated  against?- A.  Not  as 


apply m^  to  Philadelphia  locally. 


-^  (Veil,  speaking  more  broadly,  then. — A.  I  think  thereareanumberof  discrim- 
inations on  the  part  of  carriers  th^  afiect  certain  interests,  speaking  generally. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  them? — A,  Well,  I  think  this  system  of  private  cars  is  a 
discrimination.  These  large  packing  houses  have  private  cars,  and  thev  are  at  an 
advanta^  over  a  competitor  who  is  compelled  to  ship  his  commodity  in  the  railroad 
compamee'  cars  by  reason  of  the  fact  ttukt  Uie  railroad  companies  pay  tliem  {  of  a 
cent  a  mile  for  the  use  of  the  cars. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  us  come  to  that  for  a  nximMii  A  private  car  is  the  result  of 
energy  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  private  car.  He  built  that  car 
and  put  his  capital  into  it. — A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  of  course  he  is  entitled  to  any  legitimate  benefit  that  he  can  eet  therefrom. 
How,  where  does  the  illegitimate  benefit  come  to  him  from  the  use  of  the  private  car? 
What  is  there  in  the  system  which  prevailsnowthat  giveshimannndneadvantage? — 
A.  I  think  the  discrimination  or  the  undue  advanttwe  that  he  gains  is  by  reason  of 
the  high  rates  that  he  gets  for  the  use  of  that  car.  I  think  the  railroads  could  very 
well  aSord  to  handle  their  cars  and  make  money  on  the  price  they  pay  them  for  the 
use  of  them. 

Q.  What  advaat^e  is  there  to  the  railroad  company  from  the  use  of  this  private 
car  to  justify  paying  exorbitantly  for  the  use  of  it? — A.  That  I  can  not  say;  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  know  only  that  the  evil  exists? — A.  I  only  know  that  the  evil  exists,  but 
why  it  exists  1  can  not  say.  As  I  sav,  we  do  not  feel  the  effect  of  that  in  Philadel- 
phia as  much  probably  as  they  woula  in  some  of  the  other  seaboard  '■ities. 

Q,  Well,  is  there  not  someUiinK  in  the  fact  that  by  givirig  this  pnyment  the  rail- 
road gets  more  of  the  bunnew  of  a  particular  individual  than  it  would  otherwise 
get? — A.  Possibly  that  is  so;  it  may  get  an  advantage  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that,  however;  it  is  only  a  surmise? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  method  of  discrimination  that  you  know  of  that  your  atten- 
tion has  bean  cafled  to,  not  particularly  confined  to  Philadelphia? — A.  I  personally 
can  not  see  any  reason  why  the  railroad  companies,  in  conjunction  with  the  steam- 
ship companies,  should  make  a  lowerrate,  for  illustration,  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago 
than  is  made  in  many  instances  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  what  is  known  as 
import  traffic.    I  think  that  isa  discrimination  which  operates  against  the  merchants. 
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Q.  Now,  before  you  go  any  further,  hare  you  anything  to  my  as  to  the  diBcrimi- 
natiouB  made  in  export  rat£^  There  are  diBcriminationB  made  on  both  export  and 
import  ratee. — A.  liie  witneeB  (Ur.  F.  8.  Neal)  whom  you  had  before  you  thin  morn- 
ing testified  very  particularly  on  that  aabject  and  I  can  only  reiterate  what  he  nid. 

Q.  I  did  aot  know  but  what  you  mightdiflerwithhim. — A.  No,  I  agree  with  him. 

Q.  Now,  then,  to  come  back  to  the  import  rat£s,  can  you  give  the  commiwion 
eome  idea  of  the  aveiase  difference  between  freu[ht»— eav  of  imports  from  Liverpool 
to  ChicBKO  via  Philade^hia  or  by  way  of  New  York,  and  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
and  FhiUdelphia  to  CnioKO? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  diBei«nce  now,  bnt  1 
oould  obt^n  the  flguree  and  aend  them  to  you. 

Q.  Well,  we  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  do  that  It  ie  a  conilder- 
able  difference,  ie  it? — A.  There  ia  on  eome  commodities  considerable  difference;  yes. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  what  reason  ie  aligned  for  that? — A,  No;   I  do  not 

There  is  another  practice  which  prevails  among  railroads  daring  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  queetioa  of  the  Ajuerican  meruiant  marine  was  brought  to  your 
attention  this  morning  by  the  witneeB,.and  it  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  while  oar 
merchant  marine  on  the  ocean  is  very  small — in  fact  comparativelv  nothing — if  the 
practice  which  is  pursued  by  the  railroad  companies  during  the  lake  seaaon  contln- 
uee,  after  a  time  we  will  lose  considerable  of  that  traffic  also.  Strange  to  say,  tiie 
railroad  companieeat  the  beginning  of  the  opening  of  lake  traffic  usually  redocetbeir 
rates  on  commodities  that  are  earned  in  large  quantities,  like  sugar  and  coal,  whidt 
is  the  lite  of  the  lake  trade;  and  they  reduce  those  rates  to  soch  an  extent  that  they 
aie  commendng  to  take  that  traffic  away  from  the  lake  trade,  and  immediately  after 
the  lake  season  thev  restore  their  rates. 

Q.  Has  not  that  Seen  characteristic  of  the  railroad  transportation  lines  wherever 
they  come  in  competition  with  water  line^  Is  not  that,  you  might  say,  essential?— 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Have  they  not  done  it  on  rivers? — A.  Wherever  they  have  water  competition 
they  usually  do  it  on  these  low-priced  commodities  that  they  are  carrying  in  compe- 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Fabqdhar.)  You  speak  of  the  competition  in  the  lake  trade  as  between 
the  railroads  and  the  water.  Do  not  the  railroads  own  their  own  lines  of  ships  on 
the  lakes?— A.  They  own  their  own  lines  for  carrying  general  merchandise;  that  is,  I 
can  not  say  that  they  own  them,  but  they  operate  them  in  conjunction  with  the  rail- 
roads. But  I  am  speaking  now  of  low,  coarse  freights  that  are  carried  by  what  ore 
known  as  tiomp  steamers  on  the  lakee,  not  as  to  the  regular  lines.  The  regular-line 
boats  do  not  carry  those  low,  coarBe  freights  as  a  rule.  They  generally  try  to  get  a 
commodity  that  pays  a  higher  rate  of  freight — general  merchandise. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  carrying  coal.  Does  not  the  Lackawanna  carry  ill 
own  ooal7— A.  The  Lackawanna  carries  its  own  coal,  probably.  I  do  not  think  it 
carries  anvtbiiu;  like  the  quantity  that  is  shipped  to  the  Weet. 

Q.  In  tae  fre^ht  boats  Utat  ship  ores,  do  they  not  get  exactly  the  same  aa  the 
liners  themselves?— A,  I  doabt  it 

Q.  How  is  it  poHdble,  then,  to  support  the  other  lines? — A.  Well,  the  other  lines 
are  operated,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  by  the  railroad  companies.  Thev  are 
worked  in  con}unction  with  the  railroad  oompaniee,  and  they  get  the  light  or  nigh- 
class  freight  that  pays,  where  the  tramp  boat  would  not  get  -  anything  of  that  kind, 
because  soe  does  not  carry  a  general  cargo.  She  carries  a  cargo  of  grain,  for  instance, 
or  a  cargo  of  coal,  or  a  cargo  of  ore,  or  a  cargo  of  oil. 

Q.  Can  the  regular  lailroiad  frdghter  carry  at  a  greater  price  than  the  free  freighter 
can? — A.  Do  you  mean  to  say  con  she  get  a  higher  rate? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  woaldoe  no  way  of  carmng  it  by  lake  except  by  the  regular 
lines.  These  very  low  priced  commodities,  I  nave  just  awd— they  would  not  like 
to  load  and  put  a  full  cargo  of  coal  with  general  merchandise. 

Q.  B^ular  rates  ore  e^blished  on  coal,  for  instance,  at  Boflaio,  which  is  the 
greatest  coal  port  of  the  world.  The  7  or  8  trunk  lines  in  that  city,  the  lines  of  nul- 
roads,  largely  have  their  r«gnlar  lines  of  boats  which  they  use  for  their  own  traffic 
during  navigation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  trtien  there  is  a  surplus  to  be  carried  they  bring  in  these  frdght  boats, 
putting  them  on  the  same  freight  rate  as  other  long-naul  freight,  do  they  not? — A. 
You  mean  to  say  that  they  charter  these  outside  boats  t2iat  do  not  belong  to  their 
lines? 

Q.  Always. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  charter  outside  boats  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing any  low  commodities  now.  If  there  was  suffident  traffic  weet  bound  or  east 
bi^nd  of  general  merchandise,  and  the  rulroad  companies  or  water  lines  saw  it  was 
to  their  advantage  to  charter  an  extra  boat,  if  thay  could  go  and  get  a  boat  at  a  price 
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e  profit  at  the  time,  they  would 


indoubtedly  cl 

Q.  Well,  when  they  rII  have  their  own  boKta  in  nse,  of  course? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  These  outside  boats  get  the  current  rate,  do  they  not,  trom  Bufialo  to  Dulnth, 
Chiciwo  and  Milwatikee?~A.  They  get  the  current  rate;  yea. 

Q.  So  that  practically  speaking,  when  yon  mentioned  tne  competition  of  the  ndl- 
roads  you  did  not  seem  to  take  into  aocoont  the  fc«t  that  the  raihoode  own  th^ 
own  transportation  boata  on  the  water?— A.  But  they  do  not  own  them  all. 

Q.  I  apeak  of  trunk  lines.  Theyown  th«  water  transportation,  do  they  notT — A.  I 
think  the  etatistics  will  show  you  that  the  percentage  of  bo«ts  owned  by  the  railroadi 
is  very  amall  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  tonnage. 

Q.  (ByHr.  Ratchfokd.)  IsitnotafactthattherailroodcompaniesarelarKelyinter- 
eeted  in  those  boata  in  cases  where  thev  do  not  own  the  whole  line  tbems^veeT — A. 
Well,  that  I  can  not  eay.  I  expect  that  they  muat  have  some  intereot  in  the  boats. 
I  can  only  speak  for  one  line  whioh  is  operated  on  the  lakes,  which  I  am  familiar 
with,  and  that  is  what  is  known  ae  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company. 
Those  boats  are  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
and  those  boats  are  not  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farql'har.)  They  are  time-chartered  boats?— A.  No;  they  are  boats 
owned  by  the  Brie  and  Western  Transportation  Company,  which  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  corporation.  I  am  very  familiar  with  that  because  I  worked  for  that  com- 
pany and  I  know  just  what  it  is.  Now,  they  have  probably  in  their  fleet  16  or  18 
steamers,  but  they  could  not  afiord  to  use  one  of  those  boats  to  carry  a  cargo  of  coal 
to  Duluth  or  Chicago  and  exclude  other  freight,  because  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient money  in  it  for  them.  But  there  are  IxtfitB  on  the  lakes  that  are  built  for  the 
express  pnipoee  of  carrying  full  cargoes,  not  general  cargoes,  and  those  are  the  boats 
that  are  suflerir^  ae  a  result  of  this  competition,  or  will  suffer,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  [By  B^tator  Mallory.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  that  kept  up  it  would 
diminish  the  number  of  boats  very  greatly;  thoee  independent  general  cargo  boats? — 
A.  Vee,  I  think  it  will  divert  the  traffic  from  the  lakes  to  the  rut. 


Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  case  in  which  there  is  a  line  of  freight  boats  owned  by 
anv  line  of  railroad  tnat  is  tributary  to  the  lakes? — A.  I  do  not  know  positively, 
altnough  I  think  the  New  York  Cential  own  their  boats.     They  have  aline.     I  think 


thg. 


any  line  of  railroad  tnat  is  tributary  to  the  lakes? — A.  I  do  not  know  positively, 
■■'  'i  I  think  the  New  York  Central  own  their  boats.  They  hi 
n  them.  And  the  Great  Nortiiem  Railroad  own  theirs. 
I  you  think  it  good  policy  for  a  nulroad  corporation  t 
en^ved  in  the  transportation  of  freight  on  a  line  parallel  with  their  railroads?  Do 
yon  utink  there  is  anything  against  public  policy  in  the  principle? — A.  Only  this, 
thattheratesby  waterarenotcontrolledbytneinteistatetaw;  the  rates  by  railaresup- 
posed  to  be,  and,  therefore,  a  railroad  owning  its  own  boats  might  be  in  a  position 
fa)  discriminate,  whereas  by  carrying  the  freight  all  rail  it  would  be  more  apt  to  be 
shown. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  particularly  was  as  to  the  injury  that  may  result 
to  the  general  public  from  the  monopoly  occasioned  by  such  a  proceeding  as  that 
In  the  first  place,  railroad  corporations  are  creat«d,  as  a  general  rule,  for  land  trans- 
portation?—A.  Yea. 

Q.  Not  for  water  transportation;  they  are  not  authorized,  as  a  general  rale,  except 
in  special  instances,  to  engage  in  water  transportation,  except  where  that  water  trans- 
portation is  supplementary  or  complementary  to  tneir  land  transportation;  hut  in 
some  sections  oi  this  country  railroad  corporations  have  deliberately  gone  to  work 
and  put  in  on  rivers — this,  of  course,  is  not  testimony;  lam  merely  givingit  as  an  iHus- 
ttation— competing  lines  oi  steamboats  with  other  river  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  those  lines  of  transportation,  and  as  soon  as  the^  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  the  river  competition,  why,  up  go  the  rates  again? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  pet  at  is  whether  there  is  any  such  process  as  that  going 
on  on  the  lakes? — A.  Well,  the  information  that  I  am  giving  you  now  in  that  con- 
nection is  my  own  thought,  J  have  not  any  facts  or  figures  to  give  you,  but  that  is 
the  theory  that  I  advance,  that  in  time  it  will  force  these  boats  off  the  lakes,  and 
then  these  rotes  will  go  up,  as  yon  state.  The  same  practice  has  been  in  force  for  a 
long  time  in  the  river  and  coastwise  water  transportation. 

(X  Until  a  short  time  ago  they  carried  a  bushel  of  wheat  all  the  way  from  Duluth 
to  BnSalo,  1,000  miles,  for  a  cent  and  a  half.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  any  lailroad 
doing  that  within  the  next  thousand  years? — A,  Railroad  companies  have  been  known 
to  carry  frcdght  at  a  loss  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  water  traffic  and  depending, 
as  I  stated  before,  on  the  higher  class  commodities  to  make  their  money.  The  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  to-day,  statistics  show,  only ^^-ly  li  per  cent  interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  invested.  Take  as  an  illnstration  the  Erie  Canal.  The  railroads 
running  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  can  compete  with  canal  business  on  the  Erie 
Cana)  during  the  season  of  canal  navigation,  and  they  do  do  it 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  PaiLUPti.)  Carry  fre^^ht  cheaper? — A.  They  <»inpete;  1  do  not  know 
whether  they  make  any  lower  rales. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mali/iry.)  Ib  there  anything  else  you  want  to  eay  on  thieparticalar 
point  of  dificriminatior? — A.  I  would  like  to  sav  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  pootiiw 
tor  several  years,  because  I  believe  that  if  such  lawe  are  enacted  by  Congres  as  would 
permit  the  railroad  com_[»niea  to  pool  it  would  do  away  to  a  very  great  extent  with 
these  failures.  Competition  means  discrimination.  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
for  the  commercial  community  at  larii^  to  permit  the  railroad  eompaniee  to  pool,  and 
know  that  the  rates  are  uniform  and  stable,  than  it  will  be  for  them  to  go  on  as  they  are 
now,  sradually  acquiring  the  weaker  isilroade  and  practically  controlling  them.  It 
they  keep  on  at  the  rate  they  are  going,  in.  a  few  years  the  railroada  of  this  country 
east  of  the  MiesieBlppi  River  will  be  in  the  bonds  of  a  very  few  men,  and  then  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  rates  to  suit  themselvee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  say  competition  is  the  parent  of  discrimination? — 
A.  I  thinksoi  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  How  would  this  pooling  busineea  prevent  this  tendency 
to  consolidation  which  seems  to  be  in  operation  now,  not  only  in  railroads,  but  in 
almost  everythii^  else?  It  has  been  operating  probably  for  a  very  great  nnmfaer  of 
years  in  the  case  of  railroads,  and  we  see  it  every  day.  How  would  giving  them  the 
right  to  pool  prevent  that  tendency  to  combination;  and  if  it  does  prevent  that 
tendency,  would  that  necessarily  be  a  benefit? — A.  I  believe  the  (act  that  the  rail- 
road companies  are  not  able  to  control  the  situation  has  been  the  cause  of  these 
so-called  combinations  in  railroads.  1  think  that  is  undoubtedly  what  led  up  to  that 
condition. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  weaker  railroads,  being  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  that  violent,  fierce  competition  that  arose  out  ol  these  conditions,  became 
exhansted,  were  driven  to  the  wall,  or  gobbled  up  b^  and  consolidated  with  the 
stronger  ones? — A.  I  believe  in  competition,  but  in  legitimate  competition;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  le^timate  competition  whei«  a  road  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  has 
to  pay  no  dividends  on  its  capital  stock  and  cuts  the  rate  to  such  a  pointthat  It  compels 
a  standard  trunk  line,  like  tne  New  York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania,  to  make  a  rate 
to  meet  the  competition.  I  do  not  think  that  is  healthy  competition.  I  think  com- 
petition where  it  is  the  markets,  the  deliveries,  and  so  on  is  all  right. 

Q.  Does  your  idea  of  permitting  transportation  companies  to  make  pooling  con- 
tracts stop  at  that,  or  would  you  go  further  and  put  some  supervisory  control  over 
the  making  of  sudi  contracts? — A.  Undoubtedly  I  would  want  to  see  the  contracts 
made  under  the  control  of  a  disinterested  body;  in  other  words,  I  am  only  in  favor  of 
pooling  nnder  control  and  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  idea,  except  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  themselves,  but  they  do  not  seem,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  to 
approve  of  that.  They  do  not  want  to  be  hampered  by  having  to  submit  their  con- 
tracts to  the  approval  of  onybodjj. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  object  so  seriously  to  the 
contracts  as  to  giving  the  commission  the  power  to  fix  rates;  some  of  the  rates  at 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnmiv.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  pooling  under  the  supervifdon  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  its  present  powers,  or  would  ^ou  have  the 
powers  of  the  commission  enlarged  before  permitting  pooling  under  their  direction? — 
A.  I  would  like  to  see  the  commission's  powers  enlarged.  You,  in  all  probability, 
will  find  that  the  Western  people  are  opposed  to  pooling.  I  undemtand  you  have  a 
witness  coming  from  St.  Louis  to-morrow  who  is  a  member  of  the  Ht.  Louis  Traffic 
Burean,  and  he  undoubtedly  will  be  opposed  to  it- 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Under  any  conditions? — A.  1  think  under  any  condi- 
tions. Iprotnblv  may  De  selfish  in  advocating  pooling.  I  advocate  pooling  because 
I  think  it  would  oe  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Atlantic  seatioani.  He  would  prob- 
ably oppose  it  because  there  are  a  numtier  of  lines  running  into  St.  l<ouis,  and  he  can 
make  DeUer  terms  on  account  of  the  competition  on  the  number  of  lines  he  has  to 
work  with.  But  I  think,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  if  uniform  rates 
and  staple  rates  could  be  brought  about,  it  would  be  better  for  the  public. 

Q.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  have  you  considered  the  question  of  classifica- 
tion as  connected  with  discrimination? — A.  I  think  classification  is  the  basis  of  the 
rate-making  power  of  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  advisability  of  having  a  uniform  system  of  classi- 
fication in  this  country? — A.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  uniform  system  of  classiSca- 
tioD,  and  I  think  it  ought  also  to  be  under  the  control  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commiasion.  #. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  only  way  to  effect  it,  under  hoiuc  Govemmenl  agency?~A. 
Youcanreadilysee  the  classification  is  really  the  rate-making  power.    A  commodity 
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m  cloflBed  nnder  a  certain  head,  first,  second,  third,  or  lonrth  cla«,  as  it  maf  be.  The 
rajlraad  companies  make  the  classification;  the  merchants  do  not  make  it  If  they 
make  a  commodity  second  claae  that  we  think  should  be  fourth  class,  the^  get  the 
second-class  rate,  and  we  have  no  meana  ot  securing  redrem  except  by  application  t« 
the  association  clarification  committee,  and  iE  they  do  not  grant  it  we  have  to  pay 
second-class  rate  on  th&t  commodity. 

Q.  The  making  of  a  claBsification  is  not  an  arbitrary  power,  but  there  is  some  rea- 
son Tor  that  classification? — A.  The  railroad  companies  always  have  good  reasons  for 
them.  Then  there  aie  3  classifications,  Official,  Western,  and  Southwestern,  and  they 
vary.  A  commodity  in  one  classiflcation  may  be  of  another  when  it  reaches  the 
territory  of  the  West«m  aaeociatioD,  and  that,  to  tbe  shippers,  very  often  is  incon- 
venient. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  favoring  uniform  classification,  which  will 
cover  the  railroads  of  the  country,  rather  than  have  3  claseifications.  There  are 
good  reasons  why  tbe  clarification  is  higher  in  one  territory  than  another;  tbe  dis- 
trict may  be  sparsely  settled. 

Q.  Do  you  tnink  it  would  be  practical  for  any  central  authority,  in  view  of  all  the 
various  and  diverse  interests  and  reasons  why  claffiiflcation  should  be  different  to 
bring  them  to  a  uniform  system,  or  anything  approximating  a  uniform  svstem? — A.  I 
think  it  muht  be  done.     It  would  take  considerable  time  and  labor  to  ao  it. 

Q.  (By  frofeeeor  Johnson.)  You  have  bad  a  great  deal  of  experience,  of  course,  in 
the  shipment  ot  goods.  You  have  the  experience  of  the  merchants  of  jfour  asBOcia- 
tion  in  the  shipment  of  goods,  and  you,  of  course,  are  in  the  Official  classification  ler- 
rit«ry?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  aak  you  whether  there  is  one  nnifoim  ctaasification  in  this  so- 
called  Official  territory,  or  whether  there  are  numerous  differenoee  practiced  on  the 
fxut  of  the  various  railroad  companies  that  amount  to  a  diversification  in  classifica- 
tion; whether  we  really  have  one  claRsification  in  that  territory  or  whether  we  have 
several?— A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  the  railroads  would  deliberately  permit  the 
shipfier  to  classify  an  article  under  something  other  than  the  projier  head  it  belongs 
to  in  the  classification.  The  shippers  have  resorted  to  that  practice.  They  nse  the 
chueificatlon  of  another  article. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  do  any  railroad  lines  maintwn  for  any  portion  of  their  busi- 
ness anything  else  than  the  Official?— A.  Sofaraslknow,  they  adhere  to  the  Official 
classifltntion. 

Q.  Could  vou  tell  UB  what  actual  disadvantage  it  is  to  a  hardware  merchant  who 
wants  to  sell  goods  in  Denver,  a  Philadelphia  hardware  merchant,  what  disad- 
vantage it  is  that  there  are  two  classifications  that  he  has  to  use? — A.  In  making  the 
rate,  SBv  he  gets  a  third-class  rate  to  Chicago;  when  tbe  goods  reach  Chicaso  hcKets 
a  secona-clasB  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver;  you  can  not  figure  on  that  rate  from  Chi- 
cago to  Denver  unlees  you  arc  familiar  with  the  classification. 

Q.  Both  rates  are  published,  are  they  not?^A.  Yes.  Tbe  [niblication  of  rates  is 
a  ffttce,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  as  being  a  benefit  to  the  shipper  is  concerned.  Under 
tbe  interstate-commerce  act  the  tariffs  are  posted  in  the  freight  station.  The  shipper 
never  goes  to  the  station;  be  sends  his  truckman.  The  only  way  the  merchant  can 
secure  the  rate  is  to  go  to  the  railroad  company.  He  goes  to  the  railroad  office,  or  to 
my  office,  and  I  secure  the  rate  for  him. 

Q.  Tiiat  is  because  the  rate  is  changed  so  frequently?— A.  No;  it  is  not  because  it 
is  changed  so  frequently;  it  is  because  be  is  not  familiar  with  tbe  claaeification  ques- 
tion. He  has  the  Official  classification  back  in  his  office,  and  if  he  wanted  te  find  out 
what  some  particular  article  would  be  classified  under  be  probably  could  find  it,  Mid 
maybe  not.  Tbe  easiest  way  is  to  go  to  the  railroad  and  ask  the  rate  te  Chicago  on 
hanlware  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  With  reference  to  this  matter  of  publication  of  freight 
rates,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  rare  for  the  shipper,  say,  buying  in  Philadelphia  from 
Denver  or  from  one  of  the  cities  in  the  South,  say  Atlanta,  to  himself  investigate  the 
difierent  rates  or  different  classifications  on  different  kinds  of  goods?— A.  He  generally 
depends  on  the  shipper,  he  depends  on  the  shicper  giving  him  the  lowest  posrible 
rate  to  the  point  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  point 
where  there  is  water  competition,  of  course  the  rate  is  lower  by  water  than  the  rail 
rate,  and  the  usual  procedure  would  be  for  the  merchant  to  ask  him  whether  he 
wanted  hie  goods  to  go  by  water  or  by  rail.  The  rate  he  generally  arranges  at  this 
end  of  the  line,  unless  he  gets  special  instructions.  Sometimes  the  consignee  will 
give  directions  to  route  tbe  freight  by  certain  lines  either  on  account  of  fnenddiip 
for  the  agent  who  happens  to  be  in  ttuitcity  or  on  account  of  his  getting  a  concesdoc 
from  one  of  the  competing  li 
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misioii  ia  constiintly  changing,  imd  I  think  it  is  abeotutely  impoaeible  for  any  5 
men  to  make  rates  for  the  milroads  of  the  Unit«d  States.  When  I  said  that  i  wanted 
to  have  pooling  oader  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaeion,  1  did  not 
intend  to  say  that  I  wanted  them  to  have  the  power  ot  6iing  the  rates  also. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Stat«  in  the  Union  which  mi^es  it  the  part  of  the  railroad 
commiationer  to  fls  nteeT— A.  I  am  not  eure,  but  I  think  Texas  does.  Texas  and 
Hissouri,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batcbfokd.)  Would  the  power  of  Sxing  the  rate,  in  your  judgment, 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a.  commission,  say,  composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
State  in  the  Union? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  wouldlike  to  answer  that  question.  I  am  in 
donbt  about  it 

Q.  (By  Professor  JoHNBOu.)  How  do  you  makeany  distinction  between  the  fixing 
of  rates  as  an  initiatory  procees  and  the  fixing  of  rates  in  a  revisionary  wav,  whoi 
you  condemn  the  power?  For  instance,  when  you  spoke  against  the  advisaDility  of 
giving  the  Interetate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix  rates,  did  you  have  in  mind 
the  prescribing  of  a  general  schedule  of  rates  or  power  to  revise  rales  that  have  been 
promulgated  by  private  authority? — A.  1  had  in  my  mind  when  I  spoke  the  idea  that 
the  pooling  contracts  be  submitted  to  a  commission,  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  they 
seined  unreasonable,  they  could  be  carried  to  the  courts. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  pooling,  on  rate  makins,  do  ^on  make  any  dif- 
ler^ce  between  the  first  process  of  creating  and  the  power  of  revision? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  the  two  nmctions  are  very  difieieut? — A.  I  do  not 
Uiink  I  quite  understand  your  question. 

Q.  One  way  of  fixing  the  rat^  would  be  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Gommisnon 
to  go  to  work  and  get  out  a  schedule  of  rates,  and  promulgate  it,  and  compel  the  nut- 
roads  to  observe  that  schedule;  another  way  woula  be  to  allow  each  railroad  to  make 
its  schedule,  and  each  combination  of  companies,  and  put  them  in  force,  subject  to 
the  revimonary  power  of  the  National  Government.  Now,  would  you  oppose  the 
one  the  same  as  the  other? — A.  I  would  prefer  the  latter. 

Q.  Would  you  oppose  the  latter? — A.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  what  the 
scope  of  the  power  of  the  commission  might  be. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  tbe  fact  that  it  is  the  latter  power  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  CommisBion  desires  subject  to  tbe  superior  power  of  the  courts? — 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  {By  Senator  MalloryJ  As  I  understand,  ^our  idea  is  that  this  power  should 
be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lor  the  purpose  of  approving  or 
disapproving  contracts  entered  into  regarding  the  transportatjon  of  freight  b^  cor- 
porations; that  power  should   be  given   the  Interstate  Commerce  Commimon  to 


approve  or  disapprove  them.    If  they  disapprove  them,  then  it  should  be  taken  tc  .. 

C'cial  body  or  court,  and  ultimately  determined  by  the  action  of  that  appellate 
y?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  on  ordinary  judge  of  a  United  States  district  court  or  circuit 
court  is  better  quatifled  to  determine  what  should  be  a  reasonable  or  jnst  rate  than 
a  commission  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whose  members  have  been 
devoting  years  to  the  study  ol  this  question? — A.  I  was  referring  more  particularly 
to  some  specific  rate  that  might  be  named  that  might  be  unreasonable.  There  is  or 
there  was  a  bill  pendlnginCongress  to  the  effect  that  aiiy  2  or  3  railroads  that  choose 
to  go  into  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  traffic  and  eaminj^  may  do  so, 
but  they  must  submit  that  contract  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  if 
there  are  any  rates  that  are  too  h^h,  according  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
misrion,  they  have  the  rwht  to  order  a  reduction;  and  if  the  railroads  do  not  agree  to 
that,  they  can  take  it  to  tne  courts. 

Q.  To  come  to  the  practical  point,  tbe  method  by  which  this  can  l>e  done:  Is  it 
reasonable  to  eappose  a  single  ]ud^  who  has  never  had  any  business  of  that  kind 
before  him,  no  familiarity  with  railroad  matters,  is  better  qualified  to  determine  as 
to  the  reasonablenew  or  unreasonableness  of  a  rate  than  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commimon,  or  men  specially  selected  with  reference  to  their  adapta- 
bility for  the  purpose?— A.  Thai  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  I  would  not  like  to  ny 
what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KsRNBDV.)  You  stated  you  were  in  favor  of  the  enlarging  of  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Oimmerce  Commission,  and  now  you  say  you  are  opposed  to  thero 
fi-ing  the  ratesor  revising  the  rates.  In  what  way  would  yon  have  their  powers 
enlar^? — A.  I  think  it  would  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mieoMi  if  they  were  pennitted  to  veto  rates,  such  rates  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
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in  force  ontfl  decided  by  the  judicial  bodv.  I  do  not  think  the  merchant  woald  snfler 
hy  reMOti  of  the  iMm  not  being  enforcea.  That  would  certainly  enlarge  the  powera. 
And  there  ore  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  they  might  be  enlarged.  From  the 
national  board  of  Inde  petition  after  petition  haa  gone  to  Congnee  Tor  the  enbu^e- 
ment  of  the  powera  of  the  laterstate  Commerce  Oommiflsion.  I  am  not  prepared 
jnrt  at  this  time  to  state  how  the  oommiseion'B  powera  should  be  enlarged,  but  that 
IB  all  on  record. 

Q.  Would  not  liie  vital  matter  of  enlarging  the  powers  come  down  to  the  ^nestion 
of  ratc^ — A.  That  ia  one  way,  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  tiiey 
could  be  given  authority  that  would  be  of  importance  to  the  commercial  community. 
I  have  Bome  resolutions  here,  presented  by  the  national  board  of  trade  to  Coi^creM, 
on  that  subject,  which  I  will  be  very  glad  to  ieave  with  the  commiseion,  covering  the 
last  3  or  4  years. 

Q.  (By  Proteeeor  Johksok.)  Could  yon  ^y%  ns  in  a  tow  words  an  account  of  the 
pnrpoee  and  activitjr  of  the  National  Association  of  Freight  ShippersT — A.  It  is  for 
Uie  punMse  of  taking  up  mattera  regarding  methods  of  traneportation,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  mattere  of  a  national  character  that  can  be  presented  to  Congresa,  w 


frame  reeolntions  and  send  them  to  Congress.  For  instance,  we  have  alrudy  pre- 
aented  resolntaons  on  uniform  claaBi6cation  and  ontbeantiscaJpii^lawsand  annmber 
of  other  subjects.  It  is  about  on  the  same  order,  ao  far  as  transportation  is  concerned, 
■8  the  National  Board  of  Trade.    We  only  take  up  national  ouesUona. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Phiijjpb.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  or  against  scalping— theee  reaolutiotu 
preeented  to  Couf^reas? — A.  We  are  opposed  to  It 

Q.  Could  you  give  some  reasons  to  the  commission  why  your  association  takes 
this  position  as  regards  smlpintf?— A.  We  think  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  trav- 
eling public  that  this  practice  should  not  be  permitted.  We  think  if  we  do  not  have 
ecaiping,  in  all  probability  we  can  get  lower  passenger  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kkbwrd?.)  Do  you  believe,  also,  you  will  get  lower  passenger  rates  if 
the  system  of  tree  paaeee  Is  aboliahed7~A.  That  is  a  question  I  do  not  know  much 
about.    It  is  a  passenger  question. 

Q.  Do  you  not  suppose  they  affect  the  rates  more  than  the  scalping  question? — A. 
I  understand  it  is  ti  very  serious  evil,  but  I  underatand  the  roads  are  trymg  to  abolish 
passes. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  FAiutitHAii.)  You  think  it  would  be  better  tor  the  railroads  to  go  to 
CoMTW  tor  a  law  abolishing  all  passes  than  to  abolish  the  broker?— A.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  paceenger  end  of  it  at  all;  I  do  not  know  how  lut  that  evil  exists. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  are  president  of  the  National  Association  o( 
Freight  BhippenI?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  an  office  as  president  where  you  conduct  business? — A.  We  meet 
ODce  a  year  in  Washington. 

Q.  Yonr  activity  is  practically  confined  to  the  period  of  your  convention? — A. 
Yes.  We  have  an  executive  committee.  When  any  Important  matter  takes  place 
dnringthe  yaar,  we  call  the  executive  committee  together  and  act  on  it 

Q.  This  aati<Hial  organization,  in  fact,  enters  complaint  as  a  national  association, 
in  case  of  a  complaint? — A.  Yes,  as  a  national  association. 

Q.  As  in  thecaseotthetnuuiportAtioncammitteeofthe  National  Board  of  Trade?— 
A.  They  do  not  do  so. 

Q.  They  are  a  committee  for  recommending? — A.  Yes;  that  is  all. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  Oetobrr  7,  1899. 
IBBTIXOr!'  07  M£.  A.  J.  VAHLAKDIHQHAK,' 

Vomrmttkner  Sl  Louit  Traffic  Bureau. 

The  commission  met  at  11. tO  a.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  preradii^.  Mr.  A.  J.  Vanland- 
ingham,  being  duly  ewom,  testified  as  iullowe: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  What  is  your  name?- A.  A.  J.  Vanlandingham. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside?- A.  8t  Louis,  Mo. 

Q.  What  is  yoor  bonneeri?- A.  Commissioner  of  the  St  Louis  Traffic  Bnreau. 

Q.  Wilt  yon  state  briefly  what  your  duties  are  in  connection  with  that  office?— A. 
The  St  Louis  Traffic  Bureau  is  an  organization  of  the  St  Louis  merchants  and  man- 
nfacturen,  having  about  2,200  membeis.    The  object  of  the  bureau  is  to  secure  to 
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St.  Loaia  fair  and  reaeonftble  rates  for  tTansportatJon  into  and  oat  of  St.  Lonie,  M 
compared  with  other  citiee,  in  order  that  our  merchants  and  ruanu&ctarera  ntaj  be 
able  to  meet  the  competition  in  what  we  cooHider  St  Louix  territory,  of  mercKkntfl 

and  manufacturera  of  other  cities. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  trafQc  aseociaUon  been  in  exiBteneeT— A.  The  present  or^n- 
ization  has  been  in  existence  two  years  and  a  half.  The  St.  liOuie  Traffic  AssociatioD, 
which  was  ite  predecessor,  was  organized  in  1890. 

Q,  Will  you  state  what  was  the  cause  that  led  to  ila  ornnimtion?— A.  It  was  indi- 
rectly organized  by  reason  of  a  similar  orKanization  at  Kansas  City,  of  which  I  was 
commiaaioner.  It  was  directiv  orsanissed  lor  the  pnrpoee  of  removing  discrimination 
that  was  supposed  to  exist  ana  did  exist  as  against  the  city  of  St  Louie  as  compared 
with  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

Q.  Has  it  been  efficafiious  in  removing  any  discrimination? — A,  I  think  so.  They 
think  well  enough  ul  it  to  pay  about  {15,000  a.  ^ear  for  its  maintenance. 

Q.  Illustrate  as  brieSy  as  you  can,  but  covenng  as  much  of  the  matter  as  you  can, 
tbe  character  of  the  principal  discriminations  which  led  to  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  raerchante  of  St.  Lonis. — A.  I  do  not  understand. 

Q.  What  was  the  method  or  character  or  form  of  discrimination  pmcticed  against 
St.  Louts? — A.  Of  course  the  ^neral  practice  was  one  of  tariff  rates.  Wherever  the 
Bt.  Louis  merchant  had  an  inside  rate,  if  then;  was  ajiy,  he  kept  it  to  himself,  a  rebate 
or  lower  rate  than  the  published  tariff.     My  office  never  takes  any  ct^nizance  of  a 

Eropoeition  where  a  St.  Louis  man  is  supposed  to  have  a  rate  different  from  the  pnb- 
shed  tariff.  If  it  is  a  Chicago  or  a  Kansas  City  man,  we  investigate.  Consequently 
as  to  rates  of  that  kind  we  wtl[  not  make  any  investigation  as  to  any  complaints  that 
may  be  made  as  against  St.  Louis.  Rates  generally  have  been  maintaineaat  the  pub- 
lished tariff  during  the  vear  1899.  There  were  fewer  rates  muntained  in  1896  than 
at  any  time  within  my  knowledge  of  the  milroad  bUBinesB,  and  I  have  been  in  the 
railroad  business  for  28  yeara. 

Q,  In  what  form  were  these  discriminations? — A.  In  every  method  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  cut  a  rate. 

Q.  Can  you  dve  us  an  illustration? — A.  One  method  ie  the  payment  of  commis- 
sions  to  secure  business. 

Q.  Payment  of  commissions  to  merchants? — A.  Payment  of  commissionB  to  mer- 
chante.  Of  course  you  understand  in  this  testimony  my  testimonv  on  this  proposition 
is  rot  testimony  that  could  be  taken  into  court,  because  I  do  not  know  of  these  things 
directly,  only  mdirectly.  Another  method  is  by  direct  rebates — that  is,  simpiv  eo 
much  off  the  tariff.  Another  method  is  by  allowing  a.  larger  proportion  to  one  line 
as  ita  division  of  the  rate  than  the  resular  division,  that  proportion  being  paid  to  the 
shipper  to  secure  his  business.  Anothermethodisby  what  you  might  say  isa  manip- 
ulation of  rates,  changing  the  destination  in  transit  to  a  basis  that  will  make  a  lower 
proportion.  As  an  iUuatration,  the  rate  on  grain  for  export  from  Kansas  City  or  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  Chicago  has  been  3.2  cents  lower  per  hundred  pounds  than  when 
for  local  consumption.  The  consequence  has  been,  and  proved  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Cora  miari  on,  that  all  thegrainmovedirom  west  of  the  Mimssippi  River  to 
Chicago  has  been  going  into  Chicago  on  the  basis  of  the  through  rate — that  is,  billed 
to  Chicago  for  export.  It  goes  into  the  Ofiicago  elevator  and  it  may  go  out  to  New 
England.  This  is  a  general  prot>osition.  It  goes  into  an  elevator  in  Chicago  and  it 
may  go  out  by  rail.  If  it  does  it  goes  out  at  80  per  cent  of  the  published  Chicago 
export  rate;  if  it  goes  for  export,  80  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  rate,  less  3 
cents.  We  will  say  the  rate  was  13  cents;  3  cents  was  deducted  for  New  York  ter- 
minals, and  80  per  cent  of  the  rate  plus  this  3  cents;  8  plus  .S,  or  II  cents,  was  the 
rate  and  not  13,  as  published.  It  might  goby  water.  It  was  shown  in  the  testimony 
that  it  it  went  by  water  no  record  was  taken  other  than  at  Buffalo.  The  water  cm-- 
riers  of  Chicago  will  not  keep  a  record  of  destination  except  to  Buffalo.  There  it 
goes  to  the  railroads.  The  statement  "It  went  to  Chicago  for  export"  wasasubter- 
fuge,  and  the  rate  was  cut  by  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  to  lake  advantage  of  this  difference  between  export 
rates  and  ratal  for  domestic  consumption,  all  that  went  through  Chicago  went  at  export 
TateB7—A.  All  com  and  wheat;  it  did  not  apply  to  so  great  an  extent  on  oats;  it  did 
to  the  same  degree,  but  it  was  not  noticeable  to  eo  great  an  extenL 

Q.  In  that  esse,  then,  there  Heems  to  have  been  no  discrimination  between  thoee 
shipping  from  west  of  Chicago  to  Chicago?— A.  There  was  this  discrimination:  when 
I  say  all  the  gnun,  I  mean  all  the  grain  that  was  handled  by  the  freight  shippers  on 
these  roads.  There  was  also  another  termination  through  the  8t  Louis  gateway. 
St.  Louis  is  a  competitor  for  Western  grain.  We  were  discriminated  against  to  the 
extent  of  the  3.2  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  because  the  rate  to  Chicago  and  through 
was  3.2  centfl  less  thaii  when  shipped  through  St.  Louis.    The  consequence  was  the 
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gisin  that  wonld  ordinaritj'  more  in  both  directioiu  throiuth  both  dties  bact  an  ondne 
preference  to  Chicago  on  the  north  and  thioogh  KanBoa  City,  a  preference  that  was 
natoml  to  a  oertain  extent,  to  the  Gulf. 

Q.  Was  not  that  Intimately  due  to  the  lake  tisnaporiation  competition? — A.  The 
lake  competition  baa  been  felt  aiwaye,  and  they  l^ve  had  an  advantage  on  this 
groond  in  Chid^.  In  the  puUiebed  tariS  the  lake  competition  Vronld  nave  been 
met  throogh  the  St.  Louie  gateway.  The  rates  are  so  adjusted  aa  to  meet  these 
sitnations  on  an  agreed  basis. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason,  in  yonr  judgment,  for  the  difference  between  export  rates 
and  rates  for  dom«etic  oonsumption,  to  the  East  on  grain? — A.  At  some  periods  an 
export  rate  lower  than  an  inland  rate  is  probably  necesnuy.  It  has  not  been  neces- 
aaiy  during  1S9S  and  1809.  Our  grain  would  have  gone  abroad  to  as  great  an  extent, 
BO  tar  as  the  n.le  is  concerned,  if  it  had  paid  the  same  as  the  inland  rates.  The  rea- 
son it  applies  on  Western  grain  in  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  as  against  Atlantic 
ports.  All  New  Rn^^land  rates  are  based  upon  the.  New  York  rate;  that  is,  the  rate 
once  B^ven  from  Chicago  to  New  York  Axes  everv  rate  from  Dubuque  on  the  nordi 
and  Osiro  on  the  south  to  every  point  east  of  BufWo  and  I^ttsburg. 

Q.  On  the  Atlantic? — A.  On  the  Atlantic,  yes.    Now,  to  reduce  the  domestic  rate 


consequently  they  made  this  through  arrangement  of  a  lower  proportionate  rate  for 
export  than  for  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  There  was  no  neceeaitv  for  it  during  1898  and  1689T — A.  None;  as  far  as  the  value 
of  the  grain  was  concemea.  It  is  nece»ary  sometimes  to  meet  the  competition  of 
other  countries  on  wheat  but  not  on  com. 

Q.  Can  it  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition  that  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
our  product  there  is  no  necenity  for  the  difierence?— A.  Yes;  when  there  is  a  large 
crop  of  wheat  in  the  Argentine  Republic  or  Russia,  sufficiently  great— or  even  Indian 
wheat  sometimes — to  control  the  price,  then  to  move  for  export  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  make  a  lower  rate  th^  the  domestic  rate,  for  the  same  reason  I  stated 
a  while  ago,  that  the  export  buaineeB  is  not  sufficient  in  volume  to  pay  to  reduce  the 
entire  domestic  product  of  the  territory  covered. 

Q.  These  differences  between  export  and  inland  rates  are  unnecessary  to-day,  ore 
they  not? — A.  Yea;  I  have  the  rates  to-day  if  yoa  want  them- 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  them. — A.  Using  East  Bt.  Louis  and  Chicago  aa  the 

eints  for  eastbound  traffic,  the  rate  on  domestic  to  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and 
Itimore,  except  on  com  and  com  products,  is  20  cents,  and  on  corn  and  com  prod- 
ucts 18  centsj  for  export,  the  rate  on  com,  wheat,  barlej^,  and  rye  is  13}  cents  from 
East  8t  Louis.  From  Chicago  the  domestic  rate  on  grain  and  products  is  17  aent& 
and  on  com  and  com  products  15  cents;  for  export,  corn,  wheat,  barlev,  and  rye  121 
cents,  and  on  oats  14J  cents.  To  Philadelphia,  the  rate  on  domestic,  tne  same  prop- 
osition, is  21  cents  from  East  St.  Louis,  com  products  19  cents;  export^  com,  wneat, 
barley,  and  rye  14  cents,  and  oats  16  cents.  From  Chicago,  domestic  18  and  16; 
export,  13  and  15.  To  New  York,  domestic,  from  East  St.  Louis  23  and  21;  export, 
15  and  17.  From  Chicago,  for  domestic,  20  and  18;  export,  14  and  16.  That  was 
the  situation  in  effect  September  18,  1899. 

Q.  Do  you  think  at  the  present  time  there  is  any  occasion  for  this  difference  as 
between  export  and  domestic? — A.  Not  so  far  as  the  shipper  is  concerned. 

Q.  Is  fiour  included  in  that? — A.  I  have  a  statemBUt  as  to  flour,  which  1  would 
like  to  put  in  as  a  whole,  with  your  permiadon. 

Q.  You  may  read  it — A.  (Reaaing:}  "The  development  of  Gulf  ports  has 
caused  a  reduction  in  grain  rates  from  tne  West  to  Atlantic  ports  and  to  Gulf  ports 
far  below  the  rate  on  grain  to  the  same  ports  for  domestic  consumption,  and,  Btrauae 
to  say,  the  rate  on  flour  and  grain  products  for  exports  has  not  beien  reduced  in  the 
same  aesree,  so  that  for  the  past  vear  or  more  there  has  been  a  grave  discrimination 
acoinst  American  flour  in  favor  of  wheat  The  difference  between  export  flour  and 
wheat  rates  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  effective  September  IB,  1699,  is  as  follows: 
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"The  miller  loads  the  floor,  the  grain  shipper  loads  the  wheat;  elevator  chaims  on 
export  wheat  are  included  in  the  inland  rate;  eeaboard  charges  are  always  included 
in  the  export  flour  rate.  Export  flour  can  be  loaded  to  themarked  carrying  capacity 
of  the  car.  The  millers  will  gladly  accept  an  export  flour  rate  based  upon  cars  Deisg 
loaded  to  marked  capacity  of  car.  it  was  demonstrated  in  testimony  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  token  June  and  July,  1899,  that  if  present  relative 
rates  between  flour  and  wheat  are  continued  our  exports  of  flour,  in  proportion  to 
exports  of  wheat,  would  be  lai^ly  decreased. 

''  Exports  of  wheat  aa  compued  with  floor,  6  years,  ending  Decunber  31,  1898, 
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years,  and  show  an  increase  over  1897  of  B5  per  cent.  Flour  exports  for  1898  ' . .  _ 
9  per  cent  le«  than  1894.  and  show  an  increase  over  1897  of  but  5  per  cent  Ameri- 
can millers  claim  that  flour  exports  wonld  have  increased  in  the  same  degree  as 
wheat  but  for  the  discrimination  against  flonr  made  b^  American  railroads,  in  trans- 
porting wheat  far  below  the  rate  clmrged  for  transportii^  flour." 

In  connection  with  my  tostimony  I  desire  to  submit  as  part  of  the  sune  a  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiman  on  export  and  domeetic  rates,  decided 
August  7,  1SB9,  calling  special  attention  to  the  following  clauses  of  that  decision. 
(Beading:) 

"  The  profit  to  Amwican  millers  in  manufacturing  flour  for  export  ia  from  1  toS 
cents  per  100  pounds;  but  the  freight  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  show  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  English  miller  of  from  4  to  11  cents  per  100  pounds,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  sncn  discrimination  isclearly  prohibitive  on  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  pnbliahed  railroad  rates  on  both  wheat  and  flour  for  export  have  been  the  same 
up  to  a  recent  period,  and  the  carriers  have  exacted  such  rates  except  where  lower 
rates  on  wheat  were  induced  by  competition.  Watei  competition  on  tbe  Great 
I^ee  limits  rail  ratee  to  the  various  ports  on  both  wheat  and  flour  during  the  navi- 
gation season,  and  to  a  degKe  before  the  opening  and  aftet  the  close  of  navigation, 
and  the  published  and  actual  water  rates  on  wheat  have  been  from  2  to  4  cents  lower 
•  than  those  on  flour.  To  a  limited  extent  the  cost  of  service  may  be  greater  in  the 
transportation  of  export  flour  than  of  export  wheat  The  export  rate  on  flout 
includes  delivery  on  board  ship,  while  the  rate  on  wheat  ordinarily  does  not,  and  at 
New  York  an  additional  charge  of  about  1^  cents  per  burfiel  for  loading  wheat  is 
made.  Exportation  of  flour  has  steadily  increased,  bat  for  the  last  6  yeara  the 
increase  has  not  beeui  marked,  and  a  decrease  is  shown  by  comparing  exports  of  1894 
with  1898." 

Bates  through  Oolf  ports  and  generally  South  Atlantic  ports  on  wheat  include 
elevation  at  eeaboajrd  and  15  days  free  storage,  which  seems  to  have  not  been  clearly 
proven  to  the  commission. 

Based  on  the  for^ioing,  the  commission  held: 

"1.  That  public  policy  and  good  railway  policy  alike  seem  to  require  the  same  rate 
on  export  wheat  and  export  flour,  but  the  dutiee  of  the  commission  are  confined  to 
administerinf!  the  act  to  r«^late  commerce,  and  in  view  of  all  the  conditions  shown 
in  the  investigation  the  somewhat  higher  rate  on  export  flour  than  on  export  wheat 
is  not  in  vioh^on  of  the  statute. 

"2.  That  the  published  difference  in  rates  ia  too  wide,  and  that  the  rate  on  flonr 
port  should  not  exceed  that  upon  export  wheat  by  more  than  2  cents  per  100 


for  export 
pounds. 


J.  That  the  relations  of  rates  on  domestic  shipments  of  flour  and  wheat  are  not 
involved  in  this  decision,  as  the  export  and  domestic  freights  are  handled  under 
different  conditions." 

The  decision  was  rendered  on  August  7,  sixty  days  ago.  An  advance  has  been 
made  on  both  grain  and  flour  rates,  cast  bound,  since  that  date,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  railroads  te  comply  with  the  order  of  the  commission,  and  bo  tar 
no  railroad  has  mgnified  its  intention  to  obey  the  order,  and  under  the  present  law  I 
douU  if  there  is  any  legal  process  by  whicb  the  millers  or  the  Interstate  Commisuon 
can  enforce  the  railroade  to  obey  it 
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The  United  Statefl  has  from  the  beginning  foetered  Americm  indoBtriee  in  BaeeeBing 
its  import  duties,  and  if  there  is  any  Uw  that  can  be  enacted  that  will  prevent  the 
diecriminatJoD  of  American  laJlroads  against  American  millets,  in  relative  rates  on 
wheat  and  flour  for  export,  it  will  in  my  opinion  prove  valuable  to  Americsn  indus- 
tries, to  the  wheat  producers,  and  of  general  value  to  ail  American  interests. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  )b  the  reason  for  the  continuance  of  this  very  wide 
diacrimination  against  flour? — A.  The  anewere  dven  by  the  laiboads  are  with  refer- 
ence ta  the  difference  in  coeL  If  that  be  true  all  their  domestic  rates  are  wrong,  for 
all  their  domestic  rates  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  <rf  the  Hissiwippi 
are  the  same  on  wheat  and  flour  for  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  The  same  from  Chicago  to  New  York? — A.  The  same  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
and  from  any  inland  point  in  New  England.  Not  only  ia  that  true,  but  the  flour  for 
domcslicconsumptioniBnot  loaded  to  the  full  marked  capacity  of  the  car.  A  carload 
of  flour  is  24,000  pounds.  The  carload  elective  the  1st  of^  July  is  30,000.  For  export, 
floor  can  be  loaded  ae  heavily  as  wheat,  to  the  marked  capacity  of  the  car.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  difference  in  inland  rates  you  must  remember  the  flour  has  also  to  pay 
a  higher  ocean  rate,  which  the  miller  expects  to  a  certain  extent,  because  the  fl^ur 
can  not  be  loaded  as  readily  aa  wheat  in  t^e  Bteamers.  So  it  does  not  show  the  total 
discrimination  in  favor  of  wheat  as  against  flour. 

Q.  As  an  actual  fact,  the  shipment  of  flour  from  our  inland  points.  like  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  to  Europe  is  relatively  much  more  expensive  than  the  shipment  of  the 
grain  out  of  which  the  flour  is  made? — A.  You  mean  more  expensive  to  the  carrier'? 

Q.  No;  more  expensive  to  the  shipper. — A.  Much  more  so;  yes.  It  will  average 
as  much  as  13  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  HaveyouBnyideaasta  what  the  effect  of  that  will  be  if  itispersifltedin? — A.  In 
aconvenation  with  Governor  Btannard,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  flour  at  St  Lonia, 
be  stated  he  had  been  practiaUly  out  of  flour  export  for  60  days,  and  if  present  con- 
ditions continued  he  would  be  out  much  longer;  that  the  millers  could  not  stand  this 
atnation.  That  is  felt  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Millers'  Association  is  now  arran^ 
ins  for  a  meeting  in  Chicago  to  prepare  an  amendment,  a  proposed  law  on  this 
subject     That  meeting  will  be  held  some  time  next  month. 

Ct.  You  speak  of  the  rates  north  of  the  Ohio.  Does  that  include  Newport  News^ 
Baltimore,  and  Norfolk? — A.  Yes;  it  includes  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  the  territory 
commonly  called  the  "official  clawiflcation  territory,"  the  lower  port  of  Norfolk  up 
to  and  including  Montreal. 

Q.  Does  that  territory  include  the  Sontbeast;  New  OriewiB,  say?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  the  rates  to  New  Orieana  and  the  Gulf  ports  affect  the  Atlantic  Be«- 
bowd  ratts.  To  what  extent  do  they  affect  them? — A.  The  largest  grain-producing 
States  are  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  I  believe,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  particularly 
of  com.  The  rates  on  grain  from  Illinois  south  to  Kankakee  and  New  Orleans  at 
the  present  time  is  12  cents  per  hundred  for  export.  That  would  naturally  make  the 
late  from  the  same  territory  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports.  The  average  difference  in 
the  ocean  rate  is  about  4^  rents  per  hundred;  that  is,  the  ocean  rates  are  4^  cents 
lower  at  Atlantic  ports  than  at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  under  natural  conditions. 
Of  conrse,  this  varies  with  the  demand  for  tonnage.  Every  rate  from  west  of  the 
HierissippiKiverupto  the  Platte  River,  to  a  certain  extent  the  north  line  of  Nebraska, 
is  affected  by  the  Gulf  competition;  that  is,  more  or  less  of  all  grain  that  originates 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  south  of  the  north  Nebiaeka  line,  and  in  Iowa 
west  of  Des  Moines  and  eoutb.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  leading  from 
Dee  Moines  to  Omaha,  is  affected  by  Gulf  competition,  and  all  of  Illinois  on  the  line 
of  the  Illinois  Central  only;  that  ia,I  mean  itis  the  only  business  which  does  actually 
move  south  from  Illinois  that  affects  other  territory  to  a  very  great  degree.  Prior  to 
Reopening  of  theGulf  ports,  prior  to  1889,  immediately  at  the  cloi<e  of  navigation  at 
Chicago,  the  rate  on  com  to  the  eastern  sealxiard  was  advanced  to  25  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  rate  I  have  Just  given  you  for  export  is  considerably  less,  and  the 
rate  has  not  advanced  to  the  eastern  sealxiord  within  the  lost  flveyears  after  the  close 
erf  navigation. 

Q.  By  reason  of  Gulf  competition? — A.  By  reason  of  Gulf  competition, 

Q.  lias  that  tmainess  through  the  Golf  ports  increased  to  your  knowledge  during 
the  last  five  years? — A.  Very  greatly.  Guveston  has  increased  in  grain  more  than 
1,000  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  is  the  same  relation  observed  between  the  export  rates  and  the  inland  rates 
from  these  Gulf  ports? — A.  A  much  greater  difference.  The  rate  from  Kansas  City 
to  Galveston  for  export  on  wheat  and  oats  is  16  cents;  on  com,  13  cents,  and  on  ryja 
and  barley,  16  cents.  The  local  rate  to  Galveston  is  37  cents,  and  to  New  Orleans  it 
is  19  oeata;  not  so  great  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Do  yen  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  bo  mnch  greater  discrimina- 
ti<»  bMwMU  those  two  Gnlf  ports  and  the  Atlantic  porta?— A.  Nothing,  only  the 
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traffic  TWBoa  that  the  isilroade  do  not  consider  the  export  greut  enough  to  poll  down 
their  bueinen.    These  export  nitea  are  all  published. 

Q.  How  ufl  the  export  rates  to  the  Oulf  porta  as  between  flour  and  wheat?— A.  The 
difterencee  are  not  bo  gre&t  at  the  Gnlf  ports.  At  Bt.  Louis  they  do  not  reach  the 
Gulf  i>ort8  except  occasionally  at  New  Orleans.  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  and  Moliiie 
are  principally  export  points  to  Cuban  porta. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clares.)  The  route  for  export  is  Newport  NewsT — A.  Newport  News 
and  Norfolk  very  largely.  We  do  mure  from  these  ports  than  others.  We  ilo  export 
quite  a  little  from  New  Orleans  bv  way  of  barge  lines. 

Q.  (By  Sen&tor  Mallobv.)  The  rates  observed  by  railroads  are  all  published 
regululy,  are  the  not? — A.  A  great  many  are  not  published. 

Q.  Wnat  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  whether  the  rates  that  are  published  as  rates  ol 
railroads  are  always  abserved  in  their  dealings  with  ehippem? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  thev  ever  observed,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Yes;  they  have  been  reasonably 
well  obeervea  this  year.  I  do  not  think,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  grain  and 
grain  products,  the  packing-house  products,  and  possibly  a  few  other  commodities  of 
urge  volume,  of  that  nature  that  rates  have  been  different  from  the  published  rates 
this  year.  And  even  in  these  cases  the  discriminations  have  been  by  manipnlations 
nich  as  I  have  referred  to,  in  Chicago,  by  divisions  of  rates,  or  manipulations  of  that 
nature,  and  by  allowances  to  elevators.    That  is  one  of  our  worst  forms  of  discrimi- 

Q.  Will  yon  expkdn  that? — A.  One  of  the  methods  of  allowances  to  elevators  is 
where  a  certain  large  grain-producing  road  has  1  or  2  favored  firms  who  have  a  large 
number  of  local  elevators  along  the  hues  of  these  roads.    Tboee  elevators  are  allowed 


an  elevator  allowance  of,  say,  Trom  one-hall  to  11  cents  a  bushel  for  gaUiering  this 
grun  and  shipping  it  at  such  times  as  the  railroads  can  take  care  of  it,  Tliat  is  Bm>> 
posed  to  be  tne  reason  it  is  given.    I  retail  one  line  that  has  an  elevator  at  K 


City  and  a  number  of  elevators  at  local  points.  The  Kansas  City  elevator  is  allowed 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  to  unload  grain  from  that  line  promptly  when  it 
comes  in  over  that  line.  When  it  comes  in  the  country  elevator  is  allowed  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  collecting  that  groin  and  holding  it  until  the  cars  can 
be  gotten  to  these  elevators.  The  owner  of  that  elevator  is  one  of  the  largest  export- 
ers m  this  country.  He  also  has  this  opportunitv  at  Chicago,  by  billing  for  export 
and  then  distributing  it  wherever  it  is  most  satisfactory.  The  rival  buyer  at  that 
station  is  soon  out  of  business,  for  he  must  sell  his  grain  to  this  man. 

Q.  Why  can  he  not  build  his  own  elevators?— A.  He  could  build  the  elevators, 
but  he<»n  not  set  the  railroad  company  to  make  allowances.  These  elevators  would 
not  make  a  reduction  to  this  firm,  for  this  firm  did  not  have  a  contract  for  tiie  exclu- 
ir  the  line. 

n  the  part  of  the  railroad  that  this  particular 

__ _       ...    .  _  .  _ ^  .       is  busme*? — A.  Itisthrooeh  that  that  he  is 

enabl^  to  force  his  competitors  out  of  business  in  that  particular  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNaxs.)  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  St.  Louis  is  discriminated  against 
in  faivor  of  Chicago  by  this  system  of  elevators  that  you  have  been  describing? — A. 
Yes;  St.  Louis  is  discriminated  agunst  It  happens  to  be;  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
Bay  that  Chicago  is  the  only  point  that  has  this  method. 

Q.  St  Louis  bos  it  as  well? — A.  St.  Louis  has  not;  bnt  a  metiiod  of  this  nature 
applies  to  a  numtier  of  Chicago  points.  All  points  taking  a  hundred  per  cent  rate 
are  Chicago  points;  that  is,  a  nundred  per  cent  of  the  Cbicapo  and  New  York  rate. 
Thoee  diecriminatioris  exist  down  as  far  as  the  St.  Louis  district,  as  Beardstown. 

Q.  Does  this  system  enable  the  Chicago  elevator  man  to  reach  out  into  the  terri- 
tory for  grain  and  ship  it  to  Cbica^  that  would  naturally  go  to  other  grain-diBtril>- 
nting  points  like  Omaha,  8t  Louis,  and  Kansas  City?— A.  It  enables  the  Chicago 
6rms  to  control  85  per  cent,  very  nearly,  of  the  export  businefls  of  the  points. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  certain  portions  of  Nebraska  where  the  grain  would 
natnrally  go  to  Omaha,  Chicago  operators  come  into  Nebraska  and  pay  a  i«nt  or  2 
cents  more  a  bushel  than  they  did  in  Iowa,  a  point  nearer  Chicago.  Iki  you  know 
anything  of  tiiat  nature?— A.  Mr.  Counselmon  testified  before  the  Intorstate  Com- 
mission that  he  was  paying  for  western  grain  at  the  MiasiHiipia  Wver  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  more  per  bushel  than  the  market  price  in  Chicago—for  August  com;  that  he 
was  doing  this  for  the  reason  that  be  exported  it  at  a  profit  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  he  was  able  to  do  it  because  of  this  export  rate? — A.  Not 
<»ily  the  export  nte  but  by  the  manipulation  of  1.8  cents  per  hundred  in  the  rate 
between  the  Mindnippi  Rivet  and  the  Chicago  point— 1.8  was  elimitated  from  the 
profit  by  maidpulation. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Clarkb.)  Mr.Counselmanand  hiflcompanyaretheownenof  theWrmi- 
lud  elevators  at  Chicago  in  connection  with  Bock  Island?— A.  1  was  going  to  say 
that  I  do  not  care  to  B^dfy  names. 
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Q.  Thie  came  ont  eomevhat  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  subcommisHon 
weet? — A.  There  are  4  other  firms  of  the  same  nature  in  Chicago. 

Q.  There  were  about  9  brought  out  in  the  decision  of  the  court  then;;  and  does  not 
what  you  say  with  reference  to  thie  matter  apply  to  all  terminal  elevatora  in  Chi- 
ctWoT — A,  Yee;  each  one  of  these  elevators  ia  favored  by  the  same  particular  line. 

Q.  Ifl  it  not  true  that  these  terminal  elevatoie  are  owned  very  largelv  by  this  rail- 
road company? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true  of  the  Cousselman  elevatora,  and  1  euppoee  of 
all  others. 

Q.  They  have  the  favore  that  are  granted? — A.  Yea;  he  renta  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Consbr.}  Jost  a  question  or  two  further  on  another  subject,  and  that 
is  in  regard  to  these  differences  in  freight  rates  on  wht«t  and  tlour.  I  think  yon 
have  t^tified  that  the  difference  the  railroads  have  been  charging  has  ranged  from 
4  to  11  cents,  have  you  not?— A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Conld  you  slate  from  what  point  of  those  elevators  this  difference  is  made? — 
A.  Well,  that  4  to  11  cents  was  brought  out  in  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CcmmiBsion.  Thoee  tariBs  were  then  ia  efiect.  The  tariffs  were  all  i;hanged  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  The^  have  been  changed  twice  since  that  hearing;  and  while  there  are 
doubtlen  some  differences  made,  the  miller  in  St.  Louis  who  would  tiiiy  at  the  local 
station  in  Miasouri  would  pay  the  local  rate  into  SL  Louis;  he  woula  pay  IJ  cents 
bridge  toll  on  his  flour,  and  then  he  would  pay  the  East  St  Louis  rate,  so  it  would 
make  11  cents.    There  are  a  number  of  cases  where  that  still  applies  on  the  lar^ 


Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  Minneapolis  millers  have  to  contend  against  this  discrimi- 
nation?— A,  TheMinneapolis  millers  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  had  li  cents  on  export 
for  domestic  flour.  That  has  been  withdiann,  so  unle»  they  have  the  same  basis 
through  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  through  the  "Soo"  they  are  still  doing  that  The 
Minne^>olis  millers  have  an  advanta^  over  the  millers  further  south;  over  districts 
that  are  not  amenable  to  the  commission. 

Q.  -(By  Profeasor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  ia  possible  for  St  Ixiuis  to 
compete  with  Chicago,  owing  to  the  railroad  facilities  that  Chicaso  has  in  this  con- 
nectioD?— A.  St  Louis  has  as  good  railroad  bcihtiee  as  Chicago.  Shehasnotasgood 
water  facilitiee. 

Q.  These  great  terminal  elevators  are  located  in  ChltagoT— A.  We  have  some 
elevators  there,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  railroad.  I  want  In  say  our  condition 
in  St.  Louis  has  been  improved  in  relation  to  Chicago  since  this  hearing,  as  it  should 
be.  We  are  not  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  we  were  some  time  ago.  The  condilicm 
against  us  now  is  about  only  half  as  bad  as  when  this  hearing  was  had. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Malloby.)  Do  you  not  think  there  always  will  be  some  differ- 
ence in  wvor  of  Chicago,  In  view  of  its  location? — A.  There  will  be,  always,  In  view 
of  the  volume  of  tonnage. 

Q.  It  has  a  very  deciged  water  transportation  during  many  months  oF  the  year, 
which  St  Louis  has  not?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  you  complain  of  the  fact  that  the  elevators  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  or 
do  yon  complun  of  the  abuses  that  result  from  it? — A.  I  was  not  testifying  by  way 
of  complaint;  I  was  umply  giving  the  situation  as  it  exists.  The  elevators  that  are 
not  owned  by  the  rail  road  9— frequently  discriminations  are  just  as  great  as  where 
they  are  so  owned.  Now,  in  this  Kansas  City  proposition  that  I  gave  the  elevators 
are  owned  by  a  private  company.  The  abuse  is  in  allowing  large  shippers  such  an 
advantage  tmit  it  throws  the  business  naturally  to  one  or  two  lirma,  who  by  agreement 
amongUiemseives  i»n  pay  their  own  prices  just  sufficiently  above  the  other  rate  to 

firevent  the  man  who  luis  no  rate  from  competing  with  them.  That  is  where  Ihe 
njury,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  the  producer,  as  well  as  to  the  man  who  tries  to  buy  against 
the  large  dealer. 

Q.  Well,  along  the  lines  of  road,  for  instant*,  where  the  private  companies  have 
been  building  elevatora,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  good  business  proposition  on  the 
part  of  Uie  mlroads  to  build  them  in  order  to  comi^ntrate  their  shipments  of  grain? — 
A.  I  think  BO.  I  think  that  was  particularly  necessary  on  some  of  the  northern  lines 
at  Uie  time  they  were  built,  for  the  reason  tbat  they  could  get  no  private  companies 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  farmer  who  grows  the  grain  is  practically  compelled  to 
sell  to  the  elevators  where  they  are  owned  by  private  individuals  as  well  aa  where 
tbey  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  and  sell  at  their  prices? — A.  li  cents  a  bushel  is 
more  than  the  average  profit,  and  §0  long  as  the  elevator  company  pays  a  little  inside 
of  that  freight  rate  it  can  pay  a  higher  price  to  the  farmer  than  he  can  ship  it  him- 
self for;  consequently  he  is  piacti(».lly  compelled  to  sell  to  the  man  who  has  the  rate. 
Q.  Has  the  larmer  any  redress  in  that  case? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  he  has. 
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ain  to  the  elevator,  and  th«  very  existence  of  the 
)nlv  for  him  to  do  80,  but  alBO,  if  I  underetand  the 
propoaiti on  correctly,  affuras  him  a  Detter  price  than  hecouid  poedblydiaposeof  itfi)r 
m  any  other  manner? — A.  You  undeTsland  that  there  are  very  few  points  vhere 
there  are  not  2  elevatore,  or  2  shippers,  one  being  a  Uiye  shipper  and  the  other  being 
aemaller  shipper;  or,  in  another  case,  there  are  2  shippers,  Doth  buying  from  the 
fanner,  but  one  ehipper  sells  to  the  large  dealer,  for  the  reason  that  nis  pricea  are 
higher  than  anyone  s  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  one  or  a  dozen  buy? — 
A.  It  does  not  make  any  difference,  if  all  could  sell  to  this  one  firm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  remedy  have  you  to  suggest,  if  any? — A.  I  think  I 
have  got  that  under  the  proposed  changee  in  the  interitate-<»mmerce  act  I  think 
I  cover  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HAHwa.)  What  is  the  effect,  after  the  independent  buyer  has 
been  driven  ont  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  on  the  price  of  grain  to  the  farmer? 
In  other  words,  does  the  same  condition  of  affairs  exist  now  as  existed  when  Hr. 
Couneelman  bid  tor  wheat,  where  there  is  no  competition  now? — A.  My  answer 
would  be  general  on  that  proposition,  that  a  buyer  will  never  pay  anything  more 
for  what  he  buys  than  he  is  compelled  to,  and  be  will  pay  just  such  a  price  as  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  business  and  to  keep  his  competitor,  who  has  no  iat«,  from 


getting  it. 
Q,   Well, 


Q.  Well,  after  the  competition  is  driven  out,  does  that  condition  of  affairs  then 
exist,  that  he  pays  what  he  pleases? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  man  who  nad  grain  to  sell,  by  reason  of  his  selling  for  lower  prices. 

Q.  Then  thefarmercan  not  expect  acontinued  higher  price  tor  grain  after  the  bnid- 
nesB  goes  into  the  handsof  a  single  buyer? — A.  No;  out  ttie  buyer  will  be  continually 
held  oown  by  the  difference  between  his  rate.  There  is  always  some  buyer  left  who 
would  be  in  that  territory  for  the  cut  prices  based  on  public  traflSc. 

Q,  Well,  is  notthe  independent  dealer  handicapped? — A.  He  is  handicappedtothe 
extent  that  the  elevator  owner  or  preferred  buyer  would  know  his  rate. 

Q.  If  the  independent  buyer  along  the  lineo'f  aroad  consigns  his  grain  to  Chicago, 
la  there  a  public  warehouse  that  he  can  consign  it  to  and  get  this  same  wheat? — A. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  commia^ion  men  and  a  number  of  public  warehouses. 
There  is  a  question  as  to  the  public  warehouses  in  Chicago  being  in  reality  private 
warehouses  that  I  am  familiar  with;  but  there  are  public  warehouses  there  to  which 
grain  can  go. 

Q.  Are  they  controlled  by  the  some  person  tliat  mntrola  the  private  warehoused? — 
A.  V  x;  that  is  my  understandimf. 

Q.  Then  is  there  any  danger  of  mixing  gnun,  mixing  a  lower  grade  with  a  higher 

Kide  to  bring  the  two  up  to  a  higher  grade,  that  will  give  an  advantage  to  a  private 
yer? — A.  The  grain  that  eoea  into  a  public  elevator  goes  in  there  and  never  come« 
ont  a  higher  ojade  than  the  inspector  will  permit  to  ^o  through  as  the  class  of 
groin  that  is  being  inspected  out;  in  other  words,  I  think  all  grains  become  one 
grade;  that  is,  beconie  two  or  three  grades.  Of  course,  the  dan^r  you  speak  of  exists 
m  any  elevator.  That  is  understood.  That  is  not  a  proposition  where  I  think  the 
shipper  is  injured,  because  be  sells  his  grain  on  the  market  basis,  upon  what  it  actu- 
ally IS.  If  it  is  a  higher  grade,  we  will  say  No,  2  wheat,  the  grain  mixer  will  pay  a 
higher  price  for  it  than  if  it  was  a  barely  No.  2,  for  the  reason  that  he  wants  it  to 
grade  up  his  low-grade  wheat;  consequently  I  do  not  think  that  particular  proposi- 
tion is  injurious  to  the  farmer. 

Q.  Will  not  No.  2  wheat  sell  for  the  same  whether  it  weighs  56  pounds  or  whether 
it  weighs  S2  pounds?— A.  No;  it  will  not  on  theSt.  Louis  market,and  I  donot  think 
it  wilfon  the  Chicago  market. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  the  farmer.  Then,  they  majr  sell  6&-ponnd  wheat 
the  same  as  027— A.  I  imaguie  he  does.  The  high-grade  wheat  is  bought  to  bring  up 
the  low  grade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Oonqeb.)  This  evil  of  mixing  grains,  tboogh  would  militate  against 
the  independent  bnver,  would  it  not,  if  not  against  the  seller? — A.  I  do  not  think 
tile  mixing  of  grain  injures  anybody  bnt  the  man  who  buys  the  wheat  for  use,  and 
probably  the  Eutner  who  gets  no  better  price  for  his  high-grade  wheat  than  for  poorly 
graded  No.  2. 

Q.  Youstudamomentagothatyoathonght  the  purchaser  of  thegrain  at  a  local  sta- 
tion would  pav  ahigherraleforit  if  itwasanextraquaUty.  Tell  mt  what  the  object 
vould  be  for  tne  independent  buyer  to  pay  more  for  that  groin  that  is  a  little  better, 
if  it  is  togo  into  the  public  warehouse  and  come  out  just  equal  to  that  grade? — A.  Oh, 
I  either  misunderstand  your  proposition  or  you  misunderstand  my  answer.  I  had 
referred  to  the  indepenaent  snipper  into  a  market    There  are  groin  mixers  at  every 
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market;  also  prafeaional  mixers.  They  are  there  to  bOT  this  grain  aa  it  goes  on  the 
market  They  will  buy  it  from  Armour  or  any  large  snipper  the  aame  aa  anybody 
elae.  They  pay  for  sound  wheat  a  certain  price  under  the  No.  2;  say  it  is  A5-pouna 
«he*t^-(Kime  is  aa  low  as  60;  occasionally  then  the<^  will  pay  for  wheat  that  will 
grade  higher  than  No.  2,  which  ia  AO-ponnd — they  will  pay  higher  than  the  No.  2 
price,  as  sample  wheat  That  grain  goea  to  the  mixing  elevator  and  ia  mixed  and 
then  sold. 

Q.  Do  1  understand  that  this  mixing  is  done  in  the  small  elevatore  at  the  country 
stations? — A.  It  is  done  at  both  places,  bat  nsuaily  in  the  city.  There  is  some  mixing 
at  the  country  stations,  but  they  do  not  get  enough  variety  of  wheat  enough  claseee 
of  wheat  to  mixat  the  country,  and  it  has  togo  to  the  large  center  to  get  the  different 
varietiea  to  grade  it  up  or  down.  If  the  mixing  is  to  be  done  in  the  city  by  the 
public  elevator  man  or  the  private  elevator  man  I  can  not  see  what  the  purpose  or 
object  would  be  for  the  independent  or  small  buyer  to  pay  more  for  this  grain  if  it 
isgoit^into  this  public  elevator  and  the  benefit  goes  to  the  man  who  does  the  mix- 
ing. The  proposition  is  that  the  buyer  who  buys  on  the  market  pays  more  than  be 
would  for  simply  an  average  grade. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  To  go  hack  t«  this  matterof  private  elevatora.  lunder- 
atood  you  to  say  that  there  were  no  rulroad  elevators  in  St.  Louis.  You  mean  by 
that  to  say  there  are  no  elevators  that  have  these  preferences  shown  them  or  given 
them? — A.  No.  Unfortunately,  that  is  brought  about  by  local  conditions;  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  our  elevator  system  there. 

Q.  Tbev  have  none  in  Ht.  Lonis  of  that  kind? —A.  Two  of  the  railroads  are  part 
owners  ot  the  Consolidated  Elevator  Company,  which  ia  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.    A  few  yeare  ago  the  elevatore  at  St.  Couii 

company.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Misouri  Pacific  uv»>m  uun,  inn  uuiuugiun  uuo, 
and,  I  think,  the  Wabash  one.  Those  elevators  were  sold  to  this  central  company, 
and  each  seller  took  stock  in  the  central  company,  and  that  company  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the  receivership  has  juat  been  foreclosed  to  the  new  com- 
pany  organized  to  take  care  of  it 

Q.  Is  tnat  practice  of  givinr  certain  elevatore  the  preference  in  rate  on  the  pub- 
lished ratea  indulged  in  generally? — A.  I  have  no  idea  that  it  has  been  indulged  In  at 
St.  Louis.    I  do  not  want  to  be  underetood  aa  saying  that 

Q.  What  1  want  to  get  at  is  whether  that  is  the  general  practice  now. — A.  That  ia 
the  general  practice  ol  moving  the  grain  through. 

Q.  So  much  so  now  that  it  may  be  laid  down  aa  general  in  the  grain-shipping 
bnsineeeT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  certain  elevatore  are  gradually  getting  the  benefit?— A.  Certwn  elevators 
and  certain  lai^  shippers. 

Q.  Certain  large  shippers? — A.  Moet  of  these  large  shippers,  instead  of  owning 
elevators,  buy  from  the  peojile  that  are  located  along  the  lines,  and  in  that  case  the 
rate  is  made  through  a  manipulation. 

Q.  Now,  with  rward  to  the  question  of  freight  rates  in  general,  have  you  any  crit- 
icisma  to  make  on  the  published  freight  ratce  of  the  United  Blatea  generally?  Imean 
those  which  are  held  up  to  the  public.  Are  the^  exorbitant? — A,  Not  generally  so; 
no.  I  do  not  think  the  rates  generally  charged  in  this  country  are,  taung  the  rate 
within  ilaelf,  exorbitant 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  compare  with  the  freight  rates  on  the  ContinMlt? — A. 
The  general  ratea  in  this  country  are  far  lower  than  they  are  in  European  coontriea 
That  ia  the  only  thing  that  brings  down  the  general  rate  proposition — the  lei^^  of 
the  haul  in  this  country.  Our  local  rates  for  short  distances  are  higher  than  they 
are  in  Europe. 

Q.  The  average  rote  is  lower? — A.  The  average  rate  is  lower. 

(J.  But  the  local  rates  are  higher?— A.  The  local  rates  are  higher, 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the  percentage  of  excess  on  the  port  of  the  Ameri- 
can local  rates? — A.  No,  I  have  not.  1  made  a  comparison  some  yeara  ago,  but  it 
wonld  be  out  of  date  now.    I  did  not  figure  up  the  per  cents  even  then. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  the  observance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  rule 
by  the  railroaas  that  you  have  intercourse  with? — A.  It  has  never  been  obeyed  in 
tJieterritorysonthof  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  not  been 
obejred  rince  the  Troy  decision.  Rotes  through  the  Southeast  have  never  been  on  the 
faaais  ot  the  longand  short  haul  clause;  but  I  con  toll  you  how  they  are  made.  The  rates 
thnni^tbeSmitheaataremadeonacombinationof  locals  through  to  a  junction  point. 
For  inatance,  the  rate  to  a  given  point  between  Atlanta  and  Macon.  Ga.,  will  be  the 
rate  to  Atlanta  plus  the  local  rate  out  of  Attantatotbat  point;  and  the  rate  to  Macon 
plus  the  rate  hack  to  that  point  is  lees.  Whichever  is  lower  will  be  the  local  rat«  to 
uwt  pc^nt    You  will  find  the  rates  from  all  territoriee  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
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east  of  the  Mieidfeippi  are  lower  to  SaTannah,  Cbarleatoo,  Jacksonville,  and  Port 
Boyal  ttum  they  are  to  any  intoniediate  point  Th«y  will  be  lower  to  Augusta  than 
to  the  first  point  north  of  AuguBta. 

Q.  (By  Profeesor  Johnson.)  Why  is  it  that  the  Sontheastem  section  has  always 
adhered  to  tbis  b«sin^  point  Hyat^?-'A.  The  local  conditions  in  the  South  are  so 
difierent  from  those  in  other  p^ifl  of  the  country,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
water  competition.  The  Southeast  hag  a  coast  line  all  the  way  round  from  New 
Orleans  up  to  the  Virginias,  It  requires  s  different  claasiflcation  and  a  different 
method  of^ making  rates.  What  its  effect  on  the  manataiocal  station  m  I  am  unable 
to  aay.  There  are  two  sides  to  that  nropoeition.  He  pays  the  hieher  rate  on  his 
through  buHinesB,  but  the  question  is  wnetner  the  conimission  or  jobbing  house  does 
not  pay  a  lower  one  than  it  would  if  all  were  brought  down  to  a  level.  Which  is 
correct  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  lailroads  maintain  that  the  present  condition  is 
better  for  the  shipper  as  well  as  themselves. 

There  is  another  discrimination,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  territoiy  of  the  Southeast.  The  merchandise  rates  through  to  the  Eastern 
seaboard  and  all  the  Southeast  are  lower  than  they  are  from  our  territory.     A  few 

i'ears  ago,  after  the  rate  war,  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  division  of  the  business,  it  was 
ound  that  the  most  of  their  business  into  that  territory  in  the  way  of  merchandise 
went  there  from  the  &wt,  and  that  meet  of  the  provisions  went  there  from  Chicago 
and  acron  the  Ohio  River  and  through  Memphis.  They  so  adjusted  those  rates  as 
to  force  in  a  measure  the  provisions  from  this  territory  where  they  naturally  origt- 
nated  and  force  merchandise  otherUian  iron  articlesfrom  the  Eastern  seaboard.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  boot  and  shoe  dealers  and  general  merchants  of  Chiia^,  St. 
Lonis,  and  Cincinnati  ore  at  a  disadvantaj^  as  compared  with  the  merchants  in  the 
East  to  all  territory  east  of  the  Miasissippi  line  and  esst  of  Kentucky.  That  matter 
has  been  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  four  different  times  and  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Cincinnati  Freight  Bureau  and  the  Chicago  FreiBht 
Bureau,  and  two  of  the  cases  were  appealed  to  the  courts  and  one  of  the  cases  decided 
in  favor  of  the  complainants;  but  still  it  has  never  been  obeyed  from  that  particnlar 
point.    That  was  the  Social  Circle  case. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  local  rates  that  pre- 
vail in  your  territory  and  In  the  Southeast  generally,  as  to  their  being  reasonable 
or  otherwise;  the  rates  that  are  not  between  terminal  points? — A.  The  local  rates  in 
Illinois  reached  by  us — that  is,  immediate  local  rates — are  governed  by  the  statute  of 
lUint^  Mid  are  not  unreasonably  high. 

Q.  Are  they  obeerved7^A.  G«n eral I y  speaking,  ^ee;  although  there  is  nothing  in 
the  statute  that  would  prevent  them  from  beingcut  if  competition  required  it.  There 
is  a  pool  in  the  8tat«  of  Illinois  on  these  rates  paid  there. 

Q.  Railroad  pool? — ^A.  Yes.  I  say  it  ia  a  pool;  it  is  a  tonnage  division  bneinesr 
that  holds  up  competitive  traffic. 

Q.  How  anout  tne  rates  in  this  other  section;  that  is,  in  yonr  jurisdiction 7^ A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  rates  that  are  injurious.  That  is,  I  do  not  know  of  any  rates  so 
high  as  to  t)e  injonous  to  the  people.  There  are  a  ^reat  many  that  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  be  injurious,  for  the  reason  that  some  other  cities  have  a  lower  rale  or  a  lower 
basis,  but  whether  the  rate  within  itself  is  too  high  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  Well,  relatively?— A.  Relatively  there  are  a  great  many  rates  that  are  out  of 
line. 

Q.  What  is  the  motive  for  that  discrimination? — A.  Well,  it  is  from  various  causes. 
One  of  the  causes  which  hasglven  the  most  trouble  in  my  office  for  the  past  6  months 
has  been  the  desire  of  the  raiTroads  to  secure  business  that  did  not  legitimately  belong 
to  them.  I  had  a  condition  on  the  Missouri  River,  that  will  espire  on  the  15th  <n 
October,  whereby  rates  from  all  pointe  in  the  East,  beginning  with  Portland,  Me., 
on  the  north  and  Norfolk  on  the  south,  extending  as  far  west  as  Pittsburg  and  Buf- 
falo to  the  Missouri  River,  by  way  of  Galveston,  and  worked  from  Galveston  on  to 
Missouri  River  points,  as  low  as  rates  from  ChiciM^  to  the  same  points,  as  low  as  the 
rates  from  the  same  territory  to  St.  I»uiB,  when  you  count  the  bridge  toll,  ailded  to 
our  East  St.  Louis  rate.  That  is  in  a  way  to  be  remedied  now,  by  order  of  the  judge 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court.  The  line  that  was  making  the  rate  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  he  decided  the  rate  in  effect  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  would  be 
too  low  and  ordered  it  advanced.  If  there  had  been  no  receiver,  or  if  the  receivers 
had  not  applied  to  the  court  for  relief,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  had  any. 

Q.  You  have  hod  some  experience  with  the  classificaUon  of  freight? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  salient  or  distinguishing  featores  of  the 
different  claaiiflcations  that  you  are  acquainted  with?— A.  There  are  3  different 
classiScations  in  the  United  Stales  at  the  present  time.  Within  the  lost  15  years 
there  were  20.    At  the  present  time  all  the  territory  east  of  the  MisBissippi  or  north 
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of  the  Ohio,  including  the  Viivinias,  takes  the  offlrial  cliMnme«Hr)ii,iwd  ttietenitctT 
west  of  the  MiMiaeippi  River,  mcWinK  as  tar  as  the  Pacific  coaat,  takes  the  Western 
clasBification.  The  territory  south  of  tne  Ohio  and  east  of  the  MieaiBsiiipi  takes  the 
Soathem  clamiflcaljon.  The  State  of  Illinois  haa  a  claanfication  within  the  State 
established  by  the  railroad  commiBeion.  The  State  of  Iowa  haa  one  established  by 
the  commiwion.  Those  clasmflcations  are  as  near  the  Kme  as  the  standard  claasifica- 
tion  in  the  territory  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commiBsion  ie  best;  that  ie,  they 
iniike  a  number  of  commodity  exceptions.  The  lowest  clandfication,  taking  into 
consideration  the  principal  claswe,  ia  the  official.  They  only  have  S  classes.  The 
Western  is  much  higher  on  general  merchandise  and  lower  on  the  products  of  the 
country.  The  Southern  is  very  larfi^ly  an  any-quantity  classiflcatjon,  for  the  reason 
that  1  just  gave— on  account  of  water  competition.  It  has  been  a  theory  among 
Bhippers  that  a  uniform  claasiili:ation  was  an  absolute  neoe«aity.  I  do  not  believe  a 
nnilonn  classification  without  a  great  many  commodity  exceptions  is  a  poasihility. 

Q.  Why?— A.  The  territory  in  which  an  article  is  produced  in  quantitjes  must 
naturaliy  have  a  lower  rate  on  those  commodities  to  tbe  central  markets  than  where 
those  commoditiesareconaumed  in  much  smaller  quantities,  of  course.  For  instance, 
in  your  territory,  the  southeast,  cotton  piece  goods  are  fifth-ciaBs  in  the  claaaification, 
in  the  third-class  of  the  official  clasaiflcation,  and  the  flrslxilasB  in  the  western  classi- 
fication. In  mav  be  that  the  western  should  be  as  low  as  third,  but  1  do  not  think 
it  should  be  as  low  as  fifth.  Otherwise  it  would  bear  its  full  share  of  the  traffic 
burden  on  all  traffic  of  that  class  shipped  in  the  territory.  The  western  classification 
is  very  largely  to  the  consumer  and  te  the  retail  dealer  or  jobber  for  consumption, 
while  in  the  manufacturing  districts  it  goes  to  tlie  central  markets  for  redistribution. 
The  same  proposition  appHee  on  iron  articles.  Take  the  Birmingham  district — the 
freigbt  rate  on  iron  should  vary  with  the  price  of  pig  iron,  between  the  minimum 
ana  maximum  rates.  In  other  words,  as  tbe  price  of  pip  iron  goes  down  the  rateon 
pig  iron  ia  reduced  to  tbe  Ohio  River  and  the  Mississippi  River.  As  it  advancefl,  (or 
every  dollar's  advance  there  is  an  advance  of  2S  cents  In  freight  rate  until  it  reachea 
tbe  roaximnm. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  feature  observable  in  all  kinds  of  clossificationB;  that  is,  the 
product  in  a  particular  section  is  classified,  whether  it  be  manufactured  or  niMuial 
product,  lower  than  in  any  other  classification? — A.  Yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  say 
a  uniform  classification  established  by  any  arbitrary  order  would  be  very  injurious 
to  many  people.  In  the  Pacific-coast  traffic  there  are  nearly  fifteen  hundred  excep- 
tions to  the  classification,  brought  alxjut  by  water  claseification  around  by  the  Fncinc 
mail  and  Cape  Horn  and  other  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  poesible  for  any  central  body  to  form  a  just  and  fatir 
cltwification  to  both  shipper  and  producer  for  the  whole  United  States? — A.  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  be  done  by  anybody,  unless  it  was  the  rulroad  people  themselves, 
and  they  are  doing  it  as  fast  as  drcumslances  will  permit. 

Q.  You  spoke  ot  a  claaaification  established  by  the  State  of  Iowa  and  also  by  the 
State  of  Illmois.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  that  works?— A.  The  official 
classification  of  Illinois  is  based  upon  the  western  classification,  with  the  proviso  that 
no  rate  shall  be  higher  thtm  that  classified  by  the  official.  In  other  wonls,  it  haa  a 
low  rate,  and  applies  it  except  on  a  number  of  articles,  such  as  canned  goods,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  which  are  clasafied  in  one  class  lower  than  either 
classification  markets.  That  is  to  enable  the  jobber  in  the  Btateto  distribute  through 
the  State.  The  Iowa  clarification  is  the  western  classification  brought  up  from  time 
to  time  with  a  few  exceptions  of  the  same  nature.  Now,  another  trouble  in  the  way 
of  a  nnifona  classification  is  the  recent  statute  rates  that  are  in  efiect,  mostly  as  a 
maximum  tariff,  on  about  25  or  30  commodities,  that  are  lower  in  some  cases  than 
either  one  of  the  classifications  made. 

Q.  Is  there  any  observation,  in  the  making  of  claasiflcations,  of  the  local  State 
business — any  consideration  of  that  brought  into  the  claamficatlon? — A.  Yea.  Now, 
the  next  meeting  of  the  western  classification  committee  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee 
next  Monday.  I  issued  a  circular  to  the  memberaofourdifferent  committees,  call- 
ing attention  to  that  meeting,  and  asking  if  anyone  had  any  article  that  was  wrongly 
clM^ed  or  that  injured  them  by  the  classification  now  in  effect  At  each  of  these 
meetings  there  are  from  100  to  500  applications  for  changea.  The  argument  is  pre- 
sented as  to  the  way  they  are  needed,  one  of  the  arguments  being  the  classification 
in  other  territory.     There  is  a  blank  that  is  furnished.     If  lower  than  tbe  official, 

Sou  state  what  the  classification  is.  Thero  is  a  continuous  effort  te  bring  the  claasi- 
cations  nearer  together  by  the  railroads  themselves  wherever  it  is  possible.  The 
differences  are  not  nearly  so  great  now  aa  they  were  2  years  ago,  or  even  a  year  ego. 
Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  any  considerable  road,  in  its  classiflcation,  draws  a  dis- 
Unction  bMween  its  local  bnsinen,  the  bucinesa  innde  of  certun  State  lines,  and 
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barineBBthatisinteratateinitadaflBificationT— A.  No;  except  where,  inTexu,  thejr 
.  are  required  by  tbe  Texas  commiaBion.  Ab  I  atated  awhile  ago,  there  are  ordera  of 
the  comminion,  but  no  road  of  its  own  volition  makes  a.  difference. 

Q.  If  intrastate  commerce  ia  to  have  any  weicht  in  existing  claesiflcationa,  would 
it  not  be  a  veiy  disturbing  element  in  ihe  case  of  the  eetablielunent  of  a  classiflcation 
by  a  central  bureau,  in  Washington,  which  could  only  deal  with  interatBte  com- 
merce and  not  with  intrastate  commerceT— A.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  objectioQ, 
and  it  is  a  serious  drawback  even  in  the  making  of  rates  Be  it  is  now.  These  con- 
flicts between  State  and  interBtste  laws  are  met  with  every  day  on  all  questions  of 
traffic. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Claseb.)  Concerning  the  difference  in  charges  between  local  and  other 
rates,  you  say  they  are  higher  for  the  localT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  relative  labor  cost  of  handling  local  freight  is  greater 
thsji  that  of  handling  through  freight? — A.  Yes;  it  coeta  no  more  to  load  a  shipna«it 
to  cross  the  continent  than  it  would  to  load  it  to  go  10  miles.  It  costs  no  more  to 
unload  it  at  destination  in  either  case.  Consequently,  the  greater  the  load  the  lower 
the  proportionate  expense  of  transportation.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as 
claiming  any  serious  discrimination  on  this  proposition.  The  differences  are  great; 
whether  they  are  too  great  1  liave  not  made  sufficient  investigatioD  to  say. 

Q.  You  say  also  that  the  local  rates  in  this  country  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
Europe;  still  the  through  rates  are  lower? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  difference  accounted  for  largely  by  the  labor  costT — A.  I  think  that 
enters  into  it  quite  extensively.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  our  methods  with 
the  European  methods  anyway,  for  their  methods  are  so  different  in  handling  traffic 
from  ouiB.  In  England  transportation  covers  store-door  delivery  in  every  case;  that 
is,  on  ordinary  merchandise.  They  tumieh  wagon  tisnsportabon  withm  tbe  city, 
while  with  ub,  there  are  only  a  few  points  where  that  is  true,  and  even  then  only  in 
a  few  territories. 

Q.  Is  it  your  tmderstandii^  that  the  wages  of  the  railroad  employees  are  higher  in 
this  country  than  in  Europe^A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention  to  tbe  difference  between  the  export 
rates  of  flour  and  wheat.  If  I  understood  you,  you  testified  that  the  local  ntee  by 
rail  in  thiscountry  for  consumption  in  this  country  are  thesameonflouraiid  wheat? — 
A.  In  a  great  part  of  this  country  they  are,  yes. 

Q.  But  the  export  rates  are  widely  oifferent,  and  you  think  that  difference  is  too 
great? — A.  Entirely  so;  yea. 

Q.  Now,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  canseof  that  excesflT  Is  the  difference  made 
by  theiailroad  companiesor  hy  the  steamship  companieff? — A.  My  teslJmonv  covered 
only  the  railroad  rate  to  the  seaboard.  There  is  a  difierence  still  to  be  added  growing 
out  of  tbe  steamship  company's  rate.  The  steamship  company  usually  charges  more 
for  flour  than  wheat.  The  difference  in  the  inland  rate  to  the  seaboard  is  wnere  the 
discrimination  exists,  as  I  see  it,  against  the  American  miller.  The  American  miller 
will  ship  as  much  flour  in  a  car  for  export  aa  the  American  wheat  shipper  will  ship 
wheat,  in  hundreds  of  pounds.  The  elevator  company  loads  the  wheat  At  Gulf 
ports  and  at  some  of  the  South  Atlantic  ports  the  rwlroad  company  pays  the  elevator 
charges  to  get  it  aboard  steamer.  They  also  put  it  aboard  steamer  in  the  case  of  flour. 
Now,  1  can  not  see,  other  than  the  inaorance  risk,  where  there  should  be  any  differ- 
ence between  flour  and  wheat  under  those  conditions.  And  I  think  the  comminion's 
decimon  that  2  cents  would  be  a  reasonable  diSerenee  is  certmnlv  all  that  the  wheat 
Bhippera  should  ask,  or  all  that  the  nulroad  componiee  should  ask,  for  the  difference 


Q.  Does  it  seem  to  you  therefore  that  the  difference,  as  made  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, is  practically  dictated  by  the  steamship  companies? — A.  No;  the  difference  is 
made  because  you  can  get  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  to  move  out  almost  any  moment. 
Yoo  an  not  get  a  large  quantity  of  flour  to  move  at  the  same  time.  Flour  raovee,  a 
flteady  movement,  say,  of  from  1  to  10  and  20  care  a  day.  You  can  go  into  St  Louis 
orGhicagoto-day,andif  you  makea  low  enough  rate  vou  can  get  a  contract  for  almost 
any  quantity  of  wheat,  but  you  can  not  do  that  for  almost  any  quantity  of  flour.  It 
is  a  question  of  competition  oetween  canieis  that  has  brought  about  thia  situation. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  think  the  difference  is  exceesive? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  dictates  that  excess?  A.  Tbe  carrier. 

Q.  Which  carrier?— A,  The  inland  carrier. 

Q.  Why?— A.  Wheat  and  flour,  going  east  go  very  largely  at  dmes  when  empty 
cars  are  on  the  HissisBippi  Biver  and  in  Chicago  to  go  east  In  other  words,  it  is  to 
get  a  return  load.  The  elevator  company,  as  I  say,  has  the  grain  and  can  get  those 
cars  to  come  back  quickly.  The  flour  snipper  does  not  carry  a  very  lar^  stock  of 
flour  on  hand  and  has  to  grind  his  flour  very  frequently  after  ne  makes  his  aalee. 
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difierence  is  brought  about  by  the  anxiety  of  the  ontnde  rulrod  man  to  get  btuiiieM. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Ib  nnt  there  a  reason  in  the  fact  that  the  foreign  miller 
gets  the  advantage  of  the  by-product  in  the  grindiiw  of  the  flour? — A.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  miller  on  the  Other  aide  geta  better  prices  for  his  by-prodocts  than  the  mil- 
ler or  this  mde  doea. 

Q.  Yea;  but  he  gets  the  by-product  by  gettii^  the  grain.  If  hegotthe  flour,  ther« 
Is  no  by-product  on  the  other  gide.  Do  you  not  take  that  into  account?— A,  Well, 
I  can  not  see  where  tliat  is  of  any  conaideration,  to  be  considered  by  the  American 
railroad  mrn. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  not  be  a  congiderstion  in  this  tact,  that  n»rly  all  the  tonnage  is 
foreign  tonnage  that  takes  the  American  grun? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Ifl  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  ship  broker  there  to  get  the  grain  for  the  foreign 
miller?— A.  That  is  tnie  as  to  the  ocean  late. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  rate  that  ia  complained  of,  is  it  not? — A.  No.  The  rate  we 
complain  of  is  the  rate  that  the  nulroad  company  makes  to  the  seaboard  on  flour 
haured  in  the  same  train;  that  he  charges  on  flour  from  6t  to  8  cents  per  100  pounds 
from  St  Louie,  for  eiample.  higher  than  on  wheat  loaded  abont  the  same  minimum 
weight  That  is  aside  from  the  ocean  rate.  The  ocean  rate,  of  course,  ia  largely  on 
foreign  tonnage,  and  the  £n|!:lishman  would  naturtUI;^  rather  have  the  wheat  ground 
.  in  his  country  than  on  this  aide.  That  is  so  much  bo  m  foreign  countries  that  France 
has  a  duty  on  flour  and  does  not  take  the  duty  off  on  flour  when  it  doee  on  wheat 
But  the  American  miller  complains  that  the  railroad  company  is  patting  a  duty  on 
his  busines  even  where  there  ia  no  duty  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  You  stated  here  that  the  inland  rates  on  flour  and  gi^n  were  the  same?— A, 
For  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  It  would  seem  that  the  Amerioui  railroad  makes  a  discrimination  as  frell  as 
the  foreign  shipper? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Bom  of  them  are  getting  toll?— A.  Both  of  them  are  getting  toll, 

Q.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  ore  carrying  the  grain  instead  of  the  ground  prod* 
nets,  the  flour?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understood  the  question,  really  yon  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
foreign  shipper  or  the  two  in  conjunction  that  forced  the  grain  shipment  instead  <A 
the  nour  sliipment.  Evidently  there  is  a  choice  somewhere.  You  claim  that  it  is 
in  the  lesser  amount  of  flour  that  fs  in  the  market  for  the  carriers.  But  should  that 
leaser  quantity  make  such  a  difference  ae  to  allow  the  American  transportation  line 
and  the  foreign  steamship  line  both  to  get  toll?^ — A.  The  forei^  steamship  line  has 
a  reason  in  the  fact  that  package  freight  pays  naturally  a  higher  rate  than  bulk 
freight  The  American  railroocT  company  has  no  excuse  for  this  that  I  can  see, 
other  than  the  permanence  with  which  he  can  get  the  shipment. 

The  millers  are  distributed  over  a  very  large  territory.  There  are  hundreds  of 
mills  through  Kansaa  and  Nebraska  of  125  and  160  barrel  capacity.  They  export 
their  surplus;  the^  sell  all  they  can  locally  and  export  al!  they  have  left  if  they 
can  export  all  their  surplus  they  can  manufacture  their  local  flour  much  cheaper,  for 
the  reason  that  thev  are  running  full  capacity.  I  can  give  yon  an  illustration  that 
also  illustratts  the  long  and  abort  haul  proposition.  A  few  days  ago  a  steamer  was 
in  port  at  Norfolk  that  had  6,000  tons  room.  A  railroad,  which  terminates  at  Bt 
Louis,  conlnu^ed  at  Kanois  City  for  3,000  tons  of  flour  at  2  cents  lower  rate — this  is 
flour,  in  this  case — at  2  cents  lower  rate  than  it  makes  in  6t  Iiouis.  The  reason  it 
gave  was  that  this  3,000  tons  was  there  ready  to  go.  We  did  not  have  that  much 
within  ten  days  at  all  of  our  mills.  Now,  that  stumer  would  go  on  demurrage  at  a 
certain  time.  The  tonnage  in  eight  made  the  rate.  Now,  that  proposition  applies 
on  gnun  to  a  much  greater  extent,  for  the  export  gmn  business  of  this  country  is 
done  by  about  not  to  exceed  20  flrma.  The  entire  flour  business  is  done  by  6,000 
firme.  Now.  you  can  go  to  one  of  these  20  firms  and  get  more  tonnage  than  you  can 
go  to  probably  20  flour  shippers  and  get. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Hallory.^  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  difierence  in  the 
import  rates  and  the  domestic  rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  there  a  aimilar  difference  between  the  import  rates  ind  the  domestic  or 
inland  rates?- A.  I  have  known  lin-plate  rates  to  be  lower  from  Liverpool  to  Kansas 
City  than  the  ratefrom  St.  Lonia  to  Kansas  City.  Theeeareillustrationsthathavecome 
to  my  mind.  The  rat«  on  queensware  to  the  Missouri  River  from  Liverpool  is  fre- 
quently lower  than  it  is  from  East  liverpool,  Ohio. 

Q.  Well,  da  you  ascribe  the  same  reason  for  this  difference  that  you  ascribe  for 
the  ditterence  in  the  export  rate? — A.  No;  I  think  that  the  influence  of  the  man  on 
the  other  mde  makes  the  rate.  By  agreement  between  the  railroad  company  and  the 
ocean  line,  they  deduct  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  rate  necessary  to  get  the  businew. 
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Q,  (By  FrofeeBor  JoHnon.)  I  wonid  like  to  ask  whether  the  MiensBippi  Hiver 
bsmc  baa  my  appreciable  influence  on  St  Lonie  nteeT — A.  A  very  great  one, 

Q.  Will  yon  illaetmte  the  way  in  which  the  MisBinippi  traffic  affects  the  rates  at 
St.  Loaig?--A.  Wehave  a  barge  line  between  St.  Louis  and  KauaaaCity— St.  Louiflsnd 
New  Orleans.  We  haveseveral  steamer  lines  running  more  or  lees  regularly,  and  thoee 
lines  natuiatly  make  a  lower  rate  than  the  rail  liuea.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  theexact 
efiect  of  water  competition,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  only  the  traffic  that  the  water 
carrier  hauls  but  alt  the  traJ£c  that  the  railroad  company  hauls  in  competition  with 
it.  We  know  that  the  rate  by  bai^  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  very  frequently 
makes  our  rate  on  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore;  that  the  rate  on  flour  from  Bt. 
Louie  to  New  Orleans  by  b«rge  frequently  makes  our  rate  to  the  eastern  seaboard  by 
i^L  It  would  be  impossible  to  state  exactly  what  effect  it  has,  but  we  know  it  has 
a  very  satisfactory  effect  In  feet,  if  we  had  the  lakes  at  Hi.  Louis  that  Chicago  has, 
I  do  not  think  I  would  have  any  excuse  for  testifying  for  St.  Louis  on  Krain  rat^. 

Q.  Ib  this  Miffiissipju  River  traffic  increasing  or  decreasing? — A.  As  compared 
with  several  years  ago,  it  is  not  so  great  The  barge  line  last  year  hauled  very  little 
traiBc  for  the  reason  that  lower  rates  were  made  on  export  grain  than  ever  known 
before.  The  rate  from  St.  Lonis  to  Baltimore  was  lower  than  Uie  hnige  line  figured 
they  could  haul  to  New  Orleans  at  a  profit,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  tlie  ocean 
rate  was  higher  from  New  Orleans  than  ^m  Baltunore.  But  taking  1899  as  com- 
pared with  several  years  ago  it  shows  an  increase, 

Q.  You  do  not  expect  the  river  traffic  to  be  driven  out  of  exIstonceT — A.  No; 
although  there  is  one  thing  in  the  intoistate-commerce  act  that  is  liable  to  drive  it 
oat  of  the  inland  riveiB  to  some  extent  It  did  dHve  it  out  on  the  Missouri  River 
while  I  was  there.  The  long  and  short  haul  clause  itself,  the  exception  to  it,  makes 
it  more  favorable  to  the  raJlroad  company  than  to  the  water  carrier.  The  water 
carrier  is  usually  one  steamboat,  sometimes  two,  three,  or  four,  while  the  tailnMid 
company  has  only  involved  the  points  that  are  reached  by  this  water  c«rTier,  for  the 
reason  tnat  it  can  evade  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  when  meetine  water  compe- 
tition. The  consequence  is  that  they  can  bankrupt  the  water  carrier  frequently  and 
Btill  hold  up  their  rates  to  intermediate  territory. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  Has  not  that  to  some  extent  been  done? — A.  It  has 
been  done  very  greatly.  It  did  drive  the  Mlseonri  Kver  Transportation  Company 
out  of  existence. 

Q.  Has  it  affected  the  MiEslssippi  also?— A.  Yes;  it  bankrupted  the  Anchor  Line 


Q.  (By  Hr.  Fabqchab.)  Sid  the  establishment  of  your  barge  system  make  mnch 
difference  in  the  freight  rates  to  the  East?~A.  Yes,  I  could  famish  the  commission 
a  comparative  statement  sho  wine  the  rates  when  the  river  is  apso  the  hardline  can 
go  down,  and  when  it  is  not;  wnen  norma)  conditions  were  m  efiect,  say  up  to  2 
years  ago,  before  this  class  of  competition  became  such  a  factor.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  it,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  a  statement  of  that  kind  showing  the 
comparative  rates,  as  an  illustration. 

Q.  That  is,  it  changes  the  eaBtem  rate— by  the  establishment  of  the  barge  syntem?— 
A.  Yes.  I^rt  of  the  year  the  river  is  cloaed  by  ice,  and  other  times  the  nver  is  so 
low  that  the  barges  can  not  run.    When  they  can  run  the  rates  show  lower  than 

'    n  they  can  not 
(By  Professor  J 
)  trom  the  centr 

had,  for  instance,  a  letter  this  morning  from  Richmond,  Ind.,  from  the  Hoosier 
Drill  Manufacti'Hng  Company,  in  which  they  say  that  they  are  shipping  largeqnanti- 
tiMof  goods  to  the  seaboard  and  from  the  seaboard  to  Pacific  coast  poiute  and  thereby 
saving  nearly  a  third  on  fre^ht  rates  over  what  it  would  coat  them  to  send  the  same 
KOods  direct  by  rail  to  the  nciflc  coast,  I  cite  that  as  an  illustration  of  an  actual 
Met,  with  a  view  of  asking  whether  your  experience  in  St  Louis  has  given  you  any 
information  as  to  whether  these  rat^  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  rail  might  be  made  leas. 
— A.  We  atSt  Louis  have  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  com- 
plaint on  that  proposition  which  will  be  heard  on  October  30,  The  rates  from  all 
the  territory  on  the  east  o(  the  Mississippi  River  on  i»mmoditiee  to  the  Pacific  coast 
are  the  same.  That  is,  the  rate  from  Bt,  Louis  to  San  Francisco  on  nails  is  the  same 
at  It  ia  from  Pittsbun;  by  rail.  This  particular  proposition  that  you  speak  of — where 
is  it — Richmond,  Ind.? 

Q.  Richmond,  Ind,— A.  Well,  they  pay  a  comUnation  up  to  the  neai'est  point, 
and  that  point  happens  to  be  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  Pacific  coast  rates  are  very 
-— -sly  discriminatory  against  the  lees  than  carload  shipper.    They  also  take  away 

~n  the  near-by  shipper  the  advantage  of  location  and  distance.     The  groanda  of 
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OUT  complaint  before  the  commisHion  are  theee:  first,  that  on  June  29,  1898,  the 
railroada  advukoed  their  less  than  carload  ratee  to  a  minunuiD  difference  of  50  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  above  the  carload  nt«;  and  on  a  great  many  commoditiee  tbedif- 
ference  ifl  Kreator  than  the  profit  on  the  goods.  They  also  maintain  theeameixte 
^m  HttsDurg  to  the  Pacific  coast  that  the^  maintain  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  That  compliunt  we  have  not  gone  into  eo  macb.  That  is  more  particularly 
a  St,  Paul  and  Chicago  proposition,  althou^  we  are  equally  interested.  This  was 
brought  about  by  an  agreement  between  the  jobbers  of  the  Padflc  coast  and  the 
railr^ds  reaching  there;  the  a^p'eement  being  that  if  the  leesthan  carload  lateswere 
advanced  sufficiently  to  shut  out  the  merchants  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Louis, 
they  would  diecontmue  shipmenta  bv  water  on  the  business  they  controlled.  A 
committee  from  those  citiee  went  to  Monterey,  before  the  hearing,  and  alao  at  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  protesting  against  this  change.  The  change  was  made,  how- 
ever, and  haa  now  been  in  efiect,  as  I  say,  since  Jane  28,  1898.  In  May  of  this  year 
the  two  northern  lines,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  finding  that 
the^  were  not  getting  as  much  business  as  they  thought  they  ought  to  have  from  the 
Pacific  coast  iobbere,  reduced  their  difference  to  25  centa  a  hundred;  so  we  have  the 
anomaly  of  a  lower  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Portland  than  from  St.  Louis  to  Loe  Ange- 
les, aodthisentire  situation  will  be  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mismon  at  heariiue  that  we  are  now  arTansing  for. 

Q.  Does  any  ofyour  traffic  destined  to  Pacific  sssboard  points  go  to  the  Gulf  and 
thence  by  water7 — A.  Noj  we  have  at  times  shipped  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and 
thence  by  water.    There  is  no  direct  transportation  from  the  GulftothePaciflccoast. 

Q.  How  recent,  as  far  as  you  know,  have  there  been  shipments  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  thence  around  by  water? — A.  Within  the  last  2  years, 
up  to  tile  time  of  the  rate  war  between  what  is  known  as  the  Clipper  Line  of  steamen 
and  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  the  direct  rail  lines,  went  out  of  existence — that  is  about 
a  yew  and  a  half  ago— we  shipped  lard  and  oleo  oil  and  a  number  of  commodities 
of  that  nature  from  Kansas  City  to  the  seaboard  and  thence  by  water  to  San  Fnn- 
Cisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claseb.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  a  line 
of  ateajners  plying  between  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  their  eastern  railroad  termini 
at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston? — A.  Yes;  they  own  the  Mor^m  line.  The  Southern 
Pacific,  on  eastern  seaboard  businesB— I  think  it  was  shown  in  lesUmonv  some  time 
^o^handled  65  per  cent  of  all  the  eastern  business  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  the 
^cific  coast  points;  that  is,  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Bv  reason  of  having  that  line  of  steamers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  able  to  make  lower  rates  than  the  all-rail  Unes  to  the  Pacific,  aren't 
they? — A.  The  Southern  Pacific  so  far  have  been  able  to  dictate  all  the  tatefl  to  the 
Pacific  coast  south  of  Portland,  and  up  to  Hay  1  lost  makii^,  you  might  say,  all  the 
~  ~ '     'o  the  Pacific  coast 


territory  west  of  Pittsburg  seeks  very  largely  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Great  Northern,  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  roads.  By  the  way,  I  might  add  that  in  consequence  of  this 
reduction  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  roods  the  Pacific  coast  job- 
bers have  a  boycott  on  those  linee  at  the  preeent  time.  They  are  dependent  upon  us 
in  the  middle  West  to  get  their  business  from  the  Pacific  coast 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  In  vour  experience  can  you  sa^  that  you  have  encoim- 
tered  many  instances  of  unjust  aiacriminations  against  individuals,  in  your  official 
experience,  by  transportation  companies? — A.  I  have  encountered  a  great  many 
ill^at  discriminations. 

Q.  I  qualified  that  by  the  word  "unjuat,"  not  illegal  bntuiHust,  whether  they  ore 
legal  or  illegal. — A.  Yes;  there  are  a  great  many  turt  occur  from  time  to  time.  I 
think  we  have  had  as  many  in  favor  of  mdividuab  in  whom  I  am  IntMeeted  as  agiunst 

Q-  Those  which  are  in  favor  of  some  must  necessarily  be  against  othertt?  In  other 
words,  it  would  not  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  somebody  unless  it  was  a^^nst 
somebody  else? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  succeeded  in  many  cases  in  correcting  those  dlscriminatioDfl? — A. 
Onr  office  has  succeeded  in  correcting  a  great  many  discriminations  agunst  the  city 
of  St.  Louis;  and  in  a  similar  office  at  Kanaae  City  that  I  filled  for  S  years,  we  cor- 
rected a  great  many  discriminations  that  were  in  effect  there. 

Q.  That  is,  as  against  Kansas  City?— A.  They  were  published  tariff  discriminations 
that  I  refer  parUcularly  to.  We  found  a  condition  of^rates  there  that  would,  if  con- 
tinued, have  prevented  the  progress  of  such  cities  as  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph. 
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Q.  Well,  these  were  8101217  discriminations  that  vera  committed  openljr  and 
aboveboard,  as  it  weraf — A.  Yea;  those  were  discriminatioos  on  published  tanff. 

Q.  Yon  stated  in  your  testimony  or^inally  that  you  encountered  diecriminatioos 
in  &vor  of  individuals  in  St.  Louis,  but  that  with  thoee  tbinga  you  have  nothing  to 
do? — A.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  a  discrimination  that  ia  reported  to  me  as  a  St.  Louie 
propoeition,  for  the  reason  that  it  ia  nut  policy  for  me,  as  a  representative  of  St.  Ijouis, 
to  make  too  close  an  investigation.  When  tnere  is  such  a  discrimination  in  bvor  of 
an  individual  in  St.  i«uis,  it  ia  because  a  similar  discrimination  exists  in  favor  of  an 
individual  somewhere  else.  I  make  an  investi^tion  as  to  the  other  city,  and  if  I 
can  get  that  corrected  the  one  in  our  own  city  ie  corrected  at  the  eame  time.  So 
indirectly  I  do,  but  directly  1  do  not,  take  up  a  proposition  where  a  St:  Louie  man  ia 
enpposed  to  have  a  discrimination. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  find  that  a  similar  discrimination  exiete  in  favor  of  an  individual 
outside  of  St  Louis,  and  also  in  St  Louis,  and  yon  can  not  correct  it  in  the  other  city, 
yon  allow  it  to  20  on  in  Bt  Louie? — A.  I  liave  never  found  one  of  that  nature.  Mj 
experience  on  Soth  aides  of  this  proposition  is  that  when  a  lower  rate  than  tarifl  is 
made  it  is  because  the  line  that  makea  it  thinks  it  ia  loBing  busineee  by  reason  of  a 
lower  rate  to  some  other  place  or  some  other  individual.  If  that  is  not  the  case  at 
that  particular  moment  it  will  be  very  soon;  and  matters  will  continue  to  grow  worse 
and  the  discriminations  will  be  greater  us  between  individuals  until  they  get  so  bad 
that  the  railroads  will  set  together  and  put  things  back  to  a  proper  basis  again. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  evu  worka  out  its  own  remedy  in  the  course  of  time? — A. 
The  evil  works  out  its  own  remedy  in  time;  in  the  meantime  some  one  is  suffering. 

Q.  Ma^  I  ask  you  what  method  you  employ  to  induce  railroads  that  are  thus  ms- 
criminatmg  to  correct  their  ways  or  their  tariff? — A,  It  is  owing  to  drcnmstancee. 
Usually  by  calling  pereonally  upon  the  traffic  official  of  the  company  and  discussing 
it  with  him  informally.  In  that  way  it  is  understood  by  milroad  men  that  I  am  not 
adetective,  nor  am  I  ^ing  to  make  any  report  against  them.  Consequently  they 
will  discun  a  proposition  with  me  and  give  me  their  reasons  individually  that  tliey 
would  not  either  in  correspondence  or  would  not  admit  openly  that  they  were  doing; 
and  they  frequently  make  suf^testions  to  me  aa  to  what  action  I  can  take  as  against 
what  they  aresuppoeed  to  meet  that  will  probably  help  them  to  correct  the sitnatioiL 
In  other  words,  I  try  to  apply,  in  my  position,  the  same  proposition  aa  I  would  if  I 
was  doing  the  businen  of  an  individual  firm;  that  ie,  I  try  to  apply  for  the  city  of 
8t  Louia  the  same  methods  that  I  would  if  I  owned  its  business  ana  was  handling  it. 

Q.  Weil,  behind  you,  behind  your  pert<onal  influence,  is  not  there  also  a  moral 
influence?— A.  The  moral  influence  of  more  than  2,200. 

Q.  That  of  itself  has  more  weight  with  the  traneportation  companieflT— A.  Yesj 
so  much  BO  that  if  necessity  arises  I  could  divert  a  large  proportion  of  the  bueinese 
that  those  2,200  people  control.     That  ie  the  power  behind  my  work. 

Q.  And  these  organizations,  such  as  this  in  St.  Louie  and  those  in  others  of  the 
principal  commercial  centers  of  thie  country,  railroad  centere,  have  been  brought 
about  Dy  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  system  of  discrimination  that  has  been  going  on 
lor  years? — A.  They  have  been  broi^ht  about  by  that;  also  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  shipper  calls  upon  the  traffic  men  he  is  always  at  a  disadvantage,  for  the  reason 
that  he  doea  not  know  the  traffic  man's  aide  of  the  case.  The  tmfflc  man  gives  the 
atnation  as  he  pleases,  and  unless  you  are  familiar  with  his  side  of  the  proposition 
von  must  take  wuat  he  ea3rs  aa  true.  A  man  in  my  position  is  supposed  to  have  been 
tamiliar  with  the  railroad  side  of  the  esse  before  he  took  the  position;  consequently 
hie  knowledge  of  the  nulroad  eide  is  what  the  shipper  pays  for;  and  a  ureat  many 
cases  of  discrimination  in  rates  continue  because  tney  liave  never  been  brought 
before  the  roads  in  such  ehape  as  to  convince  tbem  that  there  were  diecriminatione 
existing.  I  do  not  think  that  any  railroad  company  for  any  length  of  time  upholds 
diecrimmationa  agoinat  a  community.  What  they  do  ia  to  look  out  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  they  can  get  for  the  company. 

Q.  You  speak  of  Chicago  and  other  western  cities,  of  discrimination  there  hy  reason 
of  the  elevator  eyetem.  Is  there  any  other  method,  any  other  thing,  peculiar  to  the 
Chicago  transportation  business,  particniarly  of  grun,  whereby  there  is  an  advantage 
gained  in  Chicago  over  St  Louis  or  other  cities? — A.  There  is  a  situation  there  that 
I  do  not  know  that  St.  Louis  ie  particularly  intereeted  in,  but  by  which  a  reduced 
rate  is  secured.  It  ie  no  particular  benefit  to  Chicago,  but  it  is  a  benefit  to  the 
western  shipper.    That  is,  b^  the  manipulation  through  the  belt  linesaround  Chicago. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  that?— A.  For  instance,  there  are  3  belt  lines  touching 
the  western  lines  and  the  eastern  lines.  The  belt  line  is  allowed  a  certain  per  cent 
of  the  rate  by  the  eastern  line.  It  ie  also  allowed  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  rate  by 
the  western  line.  Those  twopercenta  are  great  enough  so  that  the  belt  line  can  afford 
to  give  Ixtck  part  of  it  to  the  man  who  route"  his  business  through  this  belt  line,  and 
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etill  have  a  piulitable  buBineee.  That  has  not  been  punued  m  much  this  year  te  in 
former  yeue.  It  uaed  to  be  one  of  the  gicateet  methods  of  cutting  latee  through 
that  territory. 

Q.  Id  other  words,  there  was  a  rebate  to  the  shipper? — A.  It  wtts  a  rebate  to  the 
shipper  pud  bv  a  line  which  claimed  that  it  waa  not  amenable  to  the  intersUte 
commerce  act,  because  it  paid  it  out  of  a  proportion  that  accrued  in  the  State  of 
niinoiB. 

Q,  {By  Profeeeor  JoHsaoN.)  Was  that  position  of  the  belt  line  upheld  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comtniaeion? — A.  No;  they  ruled  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ma UjOby.)  Have  you  htul  any  occasion  to  consider  the  question  of 
private  cats  and  their  influence  upon  transportation  rateST — A.  The  private  CAT 
mfluence  ia  one  of  the  methods  of  cuttinr  i&tee.  So  long  as  they  esist  that  can  be 
done  and  still  be  within  the  law.  For  illuatration,  take  any  packing  company.  The 
car  line  is  a  separate  corporation.  The  tr&t&c  manager  of  the  packing  house  ia 
usually  the  manager  of  the  car  line.  He  routee  his  cars  so  as  to  get  the  longest 
mileage.  That  is  one  method  of  cutting  ratee.  They  are  paid  so  much  a  mile  for 
the  use  of  the  cara;  usually  in  the  west  it  is  1  cent  per  mile  in  both  directions,  loaded 
or  empty.  East  of  the  Missisaippi  River  it  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent.  Now  a  great 
deal  of  the  packing  house  product,  in  fact,  the  larger  proportion  of  it,  ia  controlled 
absolutely  b^  the  packer.  He  takes  the  long  line;  that  sives  him  the  most  mileage. 
The  abort  line  man  goee  to  him  and  agrees  to  allow  the  long  line  mileage  if  it  ia 
shipped  over  his  line,  and  at  1  cent  per  mile  or  even  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
mile  the  packer  has  a  very  nice  revenue  from  his  car  department.  It  ia  also  done 
sometime*!  by  leasine  the  cara;  getting  so  much  rent  for  a  car. 

Q.  Is  there  any  otber  line  of  Duaineaa  in  which  private  cars,  privately  owned  care, 
are  employed  to  any  considerable  extent,  besides  the  packing  busineas?— A.  Yes; 
the  stock  car  bueineae  ia  the  largest  The  stock  cars  and  refrigerator  care  are  the 
two  largest  lines  of  private  cars  at  the  present  time.  Up  to  2  or  3  vears  ago  there 
were  a  great  many  box  cars  of  that  nature,  but  they  are  very  Largely  goine  out  of 
existence,  for  the  reason  that  about  2  years  ago  the  car  mileage  was  reduced  by  the 
railroad  companies  from  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  6  milla.  Thid  took  off  I  j  milw, 
or  about  25  per  cent  ofi  the  sAminga,  and  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  car 
lines.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  the  railroad  companiee  will  not  haul  private  box 
cars  if  they  can  haul  their  own.  I  think  that  eventually  the  private  box  ous  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past 

Q.  Yon  diatinguiah  the  box  car  from  the  refrigerator  car? — A.  Yes;  there  is  more 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  refrigerator  than .  there  is  for  the  exist^tce  of  any 
otber  line,  for  the  reason  that  the  refrigerator  has  to  be  built  peculiarly  for  the  claaa 
of  bmdnees  that  it  hauls,  and  the  railroad  avoids  some  risk  it  it  hauls  the  traffic  in 
the  car  of  the  owner.  That  is  the  railroad  excuse  for  it,  and  I  think  there  is  con* 
siderable  to  be  aaid  on  that  aide  of  the  propodton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqubar.)  Generslly,  who  are  the  ownera  of  these  refrigerator  aod 
stock  cam — A.  The  stock  car  lines  are  very  largely  owned,  or  to  a  certain  extent 
owned,  by  offlceiB  of  raJIroada,  and  refrigerators  are  owned,  with  only  two  excep- 
tions tnat  I  now  recall,  by  pockere  or  by  beer  shippers — by  the  shippers  of  those 
products. 

Q.  There  is  not  auch  a  thing  as  a  cor  trust  of  that  character,  ia  there?— A.  The 
car  trust,  as  applied  to  car  lines,  I  think  ia  a  mianomer.  The  car  truat  is  nsaally 
where  the  car  belongs  to  the  railroad  company — that  is,  has  the  name  of  the  railiWl 
company  on  the  car.  The  car  trust  is  one  of  the  methods  of  the  officers  of  a  railroad 
to  use  their  money  or  lend  their  money  to  the  isilroad  company  at  a  per  cent.  In 
otiier  words,  the  railroad  company  needs  a  given  number  of  cara  and  haa  not  the 
money  to  buy  thoee  cars.  The  officers  or  their  friends  will  form  a  car  trust  and  leaae 
those  cars  to  the  railroad  company.  I  do  not  think  that  affects  the  shipper  at  all, 
nor  does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rate  oE  tranaportation.  That  la  simply  a 
QueBtion  ae  between  the  owneia  of  the  trust  and  the  stockholders  of  the  company. 
That  also  applies  to  locomotives  quite  frequently. 

Q.  These  refrigerator  cars,  you  say,  are  usually  owned  by  the  packers  themaelvee? — 
A.  By  the  corporation  whicn  the  packera  own. 

Q.  That  is  a  question  which  I  deaire  to  know  about  It  is  not  the  immediate 
packer  at  all,  but  a  corporation  operating  rolling  stock,  independent  of  the  packM*, 
out  he  having  the  money  control  of  it? — A.  He  has  the  monev  control  and  any  profits. 
If  they  are  oi^ganized  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law,  tLe  rate  paid  to  the  car 
tntat  and  the  refrigerator  company  ia  not  paid  to  the  packer,  for  the  reason  that  the 
refrigerator  company  is  diaobeying  the  law,  if  anyone.  The  refrigerator  compan;^  is 
a  transportation  company,  consequently  it  is  a  question  between  two  tnmspottation 
companies,  and,  so  far  as  I  recall,  there  is  no  law  against  it 
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Q.  (By  Profeffior  Johnson.)  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  on  this  point  aa  to  what 
extent  yon  think  the  earning  of  rajlroad  companies  are  at  the  preeent  time  absorbed 
by  these  Bubnidiary  or  ancillaiy  companies,  bndge  companicfl,  car  trusta,  freight  hnetL 
pa]a««  car  companies,  etc.?  &)me  years  ago,  1  think,  a  lai^  part  of  the  earnings  of 
trenaportation  were  absorbed  by  the  corporations  that  were  subsidiary.  To  what 
extent  do  you  think  that  now  exists?— A.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  answer  that 

SueatioD  satisfactorily  to  you.  It  is  so  larvely  a  question  to  each  particular  railroad, 
t  is  entirely  owine  to  the  credit  and  standing  of  the  railroad  company  iteelf.  If  the 
lailroad  company  nas  not  the  money,  or  if  the  Htockholders  of  the  company  are  not 
willing  to  advance  the  money  necessary  to  do  this,  someoue  must;  and  the  officers 
of  the  compfljiy,  who  usually  have  the  money,  are  willing  to  loan  this  money  and 
take  aa  security  these  trust  bonds  or  trust  certificates. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  apparent  earnings  of  railroad  companies  from  the  businefiS  of 
transportation,  as  manifested  in  the  dividends  on  stock,  would  be  very  largely 
increaaed  if  the  real  earnings  of  transportation  all  foimd  their  way  to  the  stock- 
holders?— A.  Well,  the  first  stockholder  of  a  rtutroad  company  did  not  put  up  any 
money  for  his  stock  to  b^in  with.  He  simply  got  his  stock  for  subscribing  to  the 
bonds,  aa  a  usual  proposibon. 

Q.  I  suppose  yon  are  aware  that  a  great  deal  is  heard  of  small  earnings  of  the  rail- 
road companies  for  the  business  of  transportation.  Are  the  eamiuf^s  small,  in  your 
opinion? — A.  In  gome  territcriea;  yes.  Thebuildingof  roadsin  a  new  territory  must 
be  on  a  basis  that  will  give  the  man  who  ventures  his  money  more  than  the  ordinary 
interest,  and  the  general  method  of  doing  that  is  to  form  your  line,  get  all  the  dona- 
tions you  can  toward  building  it,  issae  your  bonds,  and  give  probably  for  every  {1,000 
bond  that  is  subscribed,  say,  (250,  $500,  sometimes  $1,0W  in  stock,  as  a  bonus,  on  the 
baais  that  this  stock  represents  the  donations  that  you  give;  and  it  your  lines  prove 
profitable  the  stock  increases  as  the  country  is  built  up.  That  is  what  has  increased 
the  value  of  Western  stocksand  what  has  prevented  some  Western  stocks  from  beii^ 
any  greater  than  they  are.  Kow,  what  esect  can  trusta  have  on  this  proposition  is 
something  I  can  not  answer. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  Any  other  question? — A.  There  was  one  jjnestion 
referred  to  this  morning  that  I  meant  to  have  covered  in  r^ard  to  discriminations; 
thatisthequestionof  fraudulent  representations  by  shippers. 

Q.  As  to  classes?— A.  As  to  classification.  Usually  speaking,  where  this  is  very 
great  it  is  bv  the  knowledge  of  some  railroad  men.  The  lailroad  company  CDuld 
prevent  it  if  particularly  anxious  to  do  so.  I  suppose  Mr.  Kelley  probably  covered 
that  yesterday  pretty  fully,  inasmuch  as  he  aud  I  have  been  working  on  the  same 
cases  m  Texas  and  the  Southeast. 

Q.  He  referred  to  it.  Is  that,  in  your  judgment  then,  an  evil,  to  a  considerable 
extent? — A.  It  is  a  very  great  e\il  m  some  articular  lines  of  business.  We  have 
felt  it  more  at  St.  Louis  on  this  particular  line  of  hardware  than  anything  else, 
because  the  difference  is  so  great  between  car1oa<l  and  less  than  carload  rates  to 
the  territory  in  question,  pariicularly  in  Texas.  The  difference  on  iron  articles  is  40 
cents  per  100  paundt<,  and  on  nails  35  cents,  and  on  another  class  of  iron,  galvanized 
iron,  36  cents.  The  shippers  who  load  a  mixed  car  of  30,000— up  to  the  Ist  of  July 
24,000  was  a  carload— putting  in  nails,  sheet  iron,  ordinary  iron  articles — that  is,  mer- 
chant iron — gets  40  cents  less  than  the  man  who  ships  to  the  same  city  in  lees  than 
car  loads,  and  it  puts  the  man  who  ships  in  less  than  car  loads  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage; and  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time — the  cities  of  St.  Louis.  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities— in  tryiuB  to  have  this  stopped.  We  do 
not  have  much  trounle  of  that  nature  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Western  Weighing  Association  inspect  at  all  points  west  of  us.  The  trouble 
that  we  particularly  refer  to  comes  in  Texas  and  the  Southeast,  where  no  such  associa- 
tions exist.     There  was  an  association  for  a  while  in  Texas,  but  it  is  not  there  now. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  system  of  inspection  would  make  that  thing  impossible? — A. 
The  railroad  companies  themselves  could  correct  that  propositioii  if  they  would  pur- 
sue the  same  metnods  in  all  territories  as  they  do  in  the  Boutb.  The  temptation  is 
quite  great  in  a  good  many  commodities. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farqurar.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  question  of  underbilling? — 
A.  That  is  part  of  the  same  proposition  that  I  made  there.  Underbilling  can  not  be 
pursued  if  the  railroad  companies  ("  3  not  wont  it.  It  ia  not  pursued  in  the  territory 
west  of  Chicago  and  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  this  inspection  bureau  that  I  speak  of  is 
also  a  weighing  association.  They  weigh  all  trafiic  not  as  individual  reilroada,  so 
there  is  no  templation  for  their  employees  to  give  other  than  the  correct  weights. 
One  of  the  troublee  of  having  the  inspector  of  the  railroad  inspect  for  himself  or  the 
weighmastec  for  himself  is  llie  temptation  (o  secure  the  bnainefiB  by  under-billii^  or 
miorepreeentation  of  the  contents.    When  that  is  done  by  an  association  of  railroads 
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the  inspector  is  the  employee  of  no  one  individual  road,  and  he  liold  hie  poettion  bj 
being  c»rrect  inetefld  oi  the  reverae. 

Q.  So  that  it  needa  the  collusion  of  the  officii^  of  one  or  two  roads,  on  any  long 
haul,  to  make  a  technical  uncierbilling? — A.  Yeo. 

Q.  And  you  say  this  inspection  at  the  origin  of  the  bill  itself  would  obviate  any 
colloBion  even  on  the  part  of  the  other  roads? — A.  Yes ;  this  inspection,  as  applied 
in  the  territory  I  epeaV  of,  is  not  only  at  the  point  of  origin,  hot  it  may  be  at  any 
point  between  origin  and  destination.  It  may  M  when  you  bill  out  your  treight  that 
the  railroad  has  no  time  to  i>nt  either  inspection  or  weight  It  notes  on  trie  bill, 
"Shipper's  weight"  or  "Not  inspected."  That  is  notice  to  the  inspector  or  weigh- 
msster  at  destination  to  reweigh  the  freight  or  inspect  the  contents.  Wherever  that 
system  is  In  existence  we  have  very  little  trouble  in  wrong  classification,  and  most 
of  the  complaints  that  reach  me  in  that  case  are  brought  aoout  by  tbe  simple  difier- 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  classification  should  be  and  the  misinterpmation  by 
the  inspectors  themselves. 

3.  Tnat  is,  a  difference  in  judgment  between  the  inspectors  themselves  as  to  aec- 
or  third  or  fourth  clas  rates?— A.  Yes.  We  had  a  very  peculiar  one  this  year, 
where  a  feather  costing  a  cent  doubled  the  rate  on  millinery. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Joonson.)  Yon  have  explained  several  times  about  the  difier- 
enco  between  rates  for  carload  lots  and  for  less  than  carloads.  Are  yoa  in  favor  of 
having  essentially  the  mme  rate  on  tees  than  carload  lots  as  on  carload  Iota? — A.  Not 
necessarily  the  same  rate.  The  difference  between  carloads  and  lees  than  carloads 
shonld  not  be  so  gr«ftt  on  any  merchandise  commodities  as  to  prevent  a  movement 
in  both  cases. 

Q.  Do  existing  practices  discriminate  very  strongly  against  the  small  shipper? — 
A.  The  existing  practices  to  a  very  laree  territory  to-day  do;  to  all  the  territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to  all  of  Texae.  we  have  no  trouble  of  that  kind  in 
tbe  Southeast  particularly  between  the  MisMssippi  River  and  the  East  In  the  firet 
place,  the  difference  between  carloads  and  lees  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  fre- 
quently not  over  3  cents  a  hundred,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  60,  and  in  Texas 
it  ranges  from  a  minimoni  of  20  cents  to  a  maximum  of  45, 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  operates  againat  the  buyers  of  the  territory  as 
between  yourdtyand  San  Francisco? — A.  It  pMces  the  retcul  buyer  on  a  great  many 
commodities  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  jobber  that  is  near  by  him.  The  profit  on 
nails,  for  instance,  is  leas  than  40  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  the  jobber's  profit.  The 
jobber's  profit  on  almost  everytliin^,  any  heavy  commodity,  is  less  thim  that;  and 
when  the  difference  is  so  great  that  it  confines  the  retail  diler  to  the  jobber  in  his 
inunediat«  locality,  vicinity,  he  pays  more  for  his  goods  than  if  he  could  have  the 
competition  of  jobbers  in  other  farther  away  citiee  as  well  as  the  ones  close  by. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallohv.J  You  have  some  experience,  I  suppose,  with  railroads 
in  the  hands  of  receivers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difference  between  dealing  with  them  and  railroads  that  are 
not  in  the  hondsoF  receivers? — A.  Well,  the  railrmul  that  is  in  the  hands  of  areceiver 
has  no  interest  to  pay,  and  consequently  it  can  and  does  carry  freight  frequently  for 
lower  rates  than  it  would  if  it  had  its  interest  to  pay.  Another  proposition  that 
comes  in  there  is  that  of  a  line  that  needs  money.  You  see  an  interest  debt  is  due  at 
a  cer^n  time  and  the  money  must  be  had,  and  a  rate  can  frequently  be  secured 
over  such  a  finest  that  time  on  a  large  volumeof  tonnage  to  get  the  ready  money,  on 
the  same  principle  that  a  merchant  will  sell  his  goods  at  cost  to  get  the  money  to  pfty 
a  note.  That  is  another  case  where  a  man  with  a  large  volume  of  tonnage  has  the 
best  of  the  man  with  a  small  volume. 

Q.  The  roads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  as  a  general  thing,  having  no  interest  to  pay, 
can  do  this.  Do  they  cut  rates?— A.  Yes;  the  record  of  rate  cuttii^  will  show  that 
the  greatest  aggressors  and  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  abuse  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  have  been  by  lines  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Q.  Discrimination— <la  they  practice  that  also? — A.  On  the  principle  that  any 
rebate  is  a  discrimination  against  the  man  that  does  not  have  one,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KKNNcnv.j  United  States  officers  violating  the  laws  of  the  United 
States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  I^feeeor  Johnson.)  Would  vou  have  the  laws  in  regard  to  receiverships 
amendea  in  any  way?~A.  I  think  the  law  is  sufficient  to  cover  it  as  it  is  if  com- 
plaint was  made.  Sofar  the  only  case  we  have  had  where  complaint  was  made  is  the 
one  I  mentioned  this  morning,  in  the  Missouri  River  case,  where  the  receivers  af>- 

¥1ied,  and,  instead  of  getting  a  judgment,  were  required  to  restore  their  rates. 
hat  was  not  a  rebate,  but  a  rate  published  according  to  law,  hnt  a  worse  discrimi- 
nation than  if  it  tiad  been  a  rebate. 
Q.  The  system  of  receiverships  is  very  bod  frequently;  that  is,  the  appointment  of 
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the  former  managera  of  the  road  as  receiver^ — A.  The  receiver  OBually  is  appointed 
by  the  influence  of  the  majority  bondholders;  the  majority  bondholders  usually 
control  the  stock,  and  for  that  reason  they  usu&lly  make  the  president  the  receiver — 
the  president  and  receiver  being  the  same  man;  that  ie  more  frequently  the  case. 

Q.  Is  it  not  against  public  policy  to  have  the  management  that  brought  the  road 
into  the  condition  of  ineolveocy  to  continue  in  the  management  of  the  rood  while  in 
insolvency? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is_;  that  ie,  from  3ie  standpoint  ot  the  owner 
of  the  property.  It  may  be  against  public  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public. 
I  do  not  think  there  ia  any  grievous  wrong  in  that  situation.  It  seems  to  me  the 
man  who  owns  the  bonds  nse  the  right  to  say  who  ahall  be  in  control,  and  if  his 
choice  happens  to  be  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  if  they  have  served  him  satis- 
factorily OS  preeident  and  traffic  manager,  they  should  serve  him  satisEactorily  as 
receiver. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  More  a  matter  for  thdr  lookout  than  the  public? — A. 
Yee;  as  a  general  proposition  receiversliips  of  railroads  are  not  brought  about  by  the 
taolt  of  the  manager  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahqdrab.)  Are  they  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  reorganiia- 
tiou? — A.  FrequenUy,  because  the  c^ltalization  is  greater  man  they  can  pay  the 


Q.  That  gives  the  opportonitv  of  Teorgauization? — A.  Yes;  and  i 
only  method  that  can  be  pursued. 

Q,  Tbat  is  done  to  force  out  the  small  lien  holder? — A.  It  forces  out  the  stock- 
bolder  and  sometimes  the  second  mortgagee.  Usually,  however,  the  stock  is  wiped 
out  and  both  mortagees  take  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobv]  .  What  would  you  say  was  the  crying  abuse  arisinK  out 
ot  the  nulway  system  now  prevailing  in  this  country? — A.  The  inability  to  get  legal 
relief  of  any  nature. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  great  crying  evil? — A.  Men  in  my  position  do  not  apply 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  reason  that  alter  we  tiave  a  decision 
we  have  still  to  go  to  the  courts,  where  the  whole  case  can  be  reopened  and  entirely 
new  evidence  presented,  and  the  evidence  you  take  before  the  commission  has 
piactically  no  value  except  what  it  may  have  developed  that  you  did  not  tcnow 
yourselves. 

(^  Your  a 

Wlity  toget.— „ r- 

thii^  of  that  kind? — A.  I  referred  to  the  traffic. 

Q.  Even  when  you  have  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisoon,  you 
have  taken  a  very  small  step  toward  correcting  the  abuse? — A.  It  is  entirelv  with 
the  railroad  company,  ^let  jou  have  your  decision,  to  say  whether  they  wiil  obey 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  for  the  correction  of  that  evil? — A.  f  have  some 
rather  pronounced  views  on  the  changes  of  the  law. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  them.— A.  As  it  now  stauds,  if  we  can  not  get  relief 
from  the  railroad  companies  themselves,  we  accept  the  beet  we  can  set  and  try  it 
again  later  on.  When  we  apply  to  the  commission,  it  is  because  we  think  we  will 
develop  something  tbat  will  enable  us  to  go  before  the  railroad  compames  again,  not 
with  the  expectation  that  the  commission's  order  will  be  obeyed. 

I  have  some  memoranda  here  with  r^^ard  to  my  views  on  the  amendments  to  the 
act  to  reflate  commerce. 

(Beading:)  "The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under  the  law  as  it  now 
exists  and  is  interpreted  by  the  courte,  is  powerless  to  remedy  existing  evils.  Its 
lack  of  power  is  so  well  known,  and  ite  orders  so  seldom  obeyed,  that  the  shipping 
public  nave  almost  ceased  to  appeal  to  it  for  relief.  First,  becAuse  its  orders  are  not 
obeyed,  except  when  railroads  mterested  decide  it  to  their  interest  to  do  so;  second. 


"The  act  to  regulate  commerce  should  be  amended  by  Congress  at  the  earUeet 
nent  possible — 

First  By  making  the  findings  ot  the  commission  enfordble  at  law,  unless  upon 
appeal  to  the  courts  they  are  found  to  be  unlawftil  or  unjust,  and  pending  the  deci- 
sion of  the  courts  on  such  appeal  the  findings  of  the  commission  shoiua  be  made 
effective  by  all  the  railroads  mterested  within  80  days  after  they  are  promulgated 
by  the  commission,  and  continue  in  effect  until  overruled  by  the  courts  or  changed 
by  authority  of  the  commision. 


what  rates  shall  be  chatted,  they  shall  have  authority  to  order  reduction  ii 
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where  fonndto  be  exorbitant  and  to  determine  the  relation  of  rates  as  between  locali- 
ties and  commoditiea." 

What  I  mean  to  explain  there  is  the  propoeition  we  now  have  on  grain  and  flour. 
They  nave  ruled  that  the  difference  on  flour  and  wheat  should  not  exceed  2  cents, 
the  idea  being  tbat  the  railroads  ongbt  to  be  compelled  to  pot  that  order  in  effect 
imleM  the  courts  should  decide  after  a  hearing  that  It  wae  too  Bmall  a  difference.  I 
do  not  ask  that  they  ehonid  have  authority  to  eay  the  mte  ehoald  be  10,  or  any  given 
amonnt,  but  that  the  difference  should  be  thaL 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  The  same  would  apply  aa  between  commnnities? — A. 
The  same  would  applyas  between  commnnitiee.  It  ue  difference  between  St.  Loais 
and  Cindnnati  and  the  south  on  a  ^ven  commodity  was  4  cents  if  St.  Louis  or  Cin- 
cinnati was  to  apply  to  thecommisBiDnfor  reducUon  or  increase,  whatever  theirorder 
should  be  on  tliat  proposition,  sbonld  go  into  effect  until  conntennanded  by  the 
oonrta.     {Continuing  to  read:) 

"Second.  By  enforcing  absolute  publicity  of  all  rates,  mlee,  or  regulations  affect- 
ing transportation  of  persons  or  proper^,  whether  such  rates,  inlee.  etc.,  are 
between  points  in  the  United  States,  or  export  and  import  traffic.  If  lower  rates 
are  made  from  or  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  or  on  import,  than  on  domestic  traffic, 
sncb  rates,  rules,  and  conditions  to  be  pnblished  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  domestic  traffic.  The  railroads  interpret  the  proposition  now 
that  they  do  not  have  to  publish  their  export  rates.  If  you  put  toe  export  gnia 
rates  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  you  might  as  well  have  all  of  them  oat  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  poblic,  because  you  have  the  ruling  factor  in  the  price  of 
gnin,  so  you  do  not  know  what  it  is.  'Hie  same  proposition  would  apply  on  imports. 
Where  through  rates  and  divisions  are  made  on  foreign  traffic,  eaia  rates  and  divi- 
sions to  be  published  in  snch  manner  as  raquired  Dy  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

"By  requiring  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  subject  to  Uie  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  not  onl^  to  flle  copies  of  tariffs,  mles,  and  regulations  with  the  Intenttale 
Commerce  Commission,  but  also  to  furnish,  on  request,  from  boards  of  trade, 
exchangee,  shippers,  freight  bureaoa,  and  oUier  commercial  organizations,  whose 
daties  are  to  look  after  transportation  problems  for  their  respective  cities  and  com- 
munities, copies  of  all  tariffs  that  affect  members  of  snch  organuations,  directly  c 


indirectly,  whether  Euch  tariffs  read  to  or  from  such  cities,  etc., or  to  rival  citie^ant 
in  case  of  refusal  of  railroad  companies  to  furnish  snch  tariffs,  the  Interstate  Com 
merce  Commission  shall  have  antnority  to  order  them  furnished  within  a  reasonabJe 


time,  not  longer  than  30  days;  and  in  the  event  any  current  tariff  is  found  to  be  out 
of  print,  though  still  in  use,  the  railroad  company  shall  be  required  to  fnniiBb 
cerufled  copies  of  same,  including  all  amendments  or  corrections." 

I  make  that  point  lor  the  reason  that  frequently  in  making  up  a  comparative  situ- 
ation as  between  one  dty  and  another  yon  apply  to  a  rulroad  company  for  the  tariff 
from  a  jpven  territory  to  a  rival  city.  It  is  not  refused,  bm  they  say  it  is  out  of 
print  The  consequence  is  thata  man  who  is  not  posted  as  to  how  to  get  that  tariff 
does  not  get  it.  If  I  get  an  answer  of  that  kind,  and  I  only  get  it  irom  one  road,  I 
write  the  auditor  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  copy  of  the  tariff, 
and  I  get  it  A  great  many  applications  of  that  kind  are  not  furnished,  however, 
for  the  reason  that  knowledge  of  how  to  get  it  is  lacking.  I  only  snggest  that  this 
be  done  where  asked  for.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  tariffs  filed 
continnonsly  with  the  merchants'  exchanges  or  organ izaiions  of  that  kind,  but  they 
should  be  raquired  to  furnish  them  when  asked  tor.  That  is  one  part  of  the  pub- 
licity of  the  tariff,  and  I  think  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  aothins 
to  do  but  secure  absolute  publicity  of  rates  it  would  be  worth  all  it  has  cost.  A  rail- 
road company  can  not  continuously  discriminate  in  public  larilb  without  in  the  end 
getting  into  trouble.     [Continuing  to  read:] 

"Third,  By  making  all  traffic  moving  by  rail  or  partially  by  rail  and  partially  by 
water,  whether  domestic,  export,  or  import  traffic,  amenaole  to  the  act  te  regulate 
commerce;  on  export  and  import  traffic,  the  rates  or  proportion  of  rates  accruing 
to  the  inland  earner  to  be  amenable  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  under  same  rvlee  as  apply 
to  domestic  traffic. 

"Fourth.  By  prohibiting  railroads  from  making  or  accepting  lower  rates  or  lower 
proportion  of  rates  on  grain  to  the  seaboard  for  export  than  they  at  the  same  time 
accept  on  floor  or  grain  products  to  the  seaboard  tor  export,  provided  grain  products 
may  be  required  to  be  loaded  to  the  marked  capacity  ot  the  car." 

That  is  to  counteract  the  decision  in  what  is  known  as  the  Texa»-Faclflc  owe,  under 
irhich  the  railroads  claim  that  no  export  or  import  is  amenable  to  the  interstate 
commerce  law,  and  they  do  not  have  to  account  to  the  commission  for  their  rates. 
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It  KemB  to  me  one  of  the  wont  fono"'  of  diacrimiiiatioii  agkiost  Americsa  mannfac- 
tarea  that  I  know  of.    [Continuii^  lo  read:] 


"Fifth.  By  repeat  of  the  imDrisonment  penalty  amiiwt  the  abipper  or  recdverwho 

KDCures  or  accepts  lower  than  lawful  published  tariS  rates,  whether  such  preferences 
made  b^rebatee,commiBBioiiB,orotherwise,  except  that  where  a  shipper,  by  fraud- 


Qleut  precticea,  procures  lower  tboQ  aathorized  pumished  tariffs,  the  ImpriBonment 
clause  shall  be  continued  in  effect  against  this  class  of  shipper." 

The  object  of  that  is  to  set  teetimoDy.  You  can  not  get  testimony  with  reference 
to  a  violation  of  the  act  under  the  present  law,  because  every  receiver  is  just  as  much 
a  criminal  under  the  act  aa  the  man  who  made  the  rate.     [Continuing  to  read.] 

"By  repeal  of  the  imprisonm^t  clause  against  officers  and  agents  of  railroads, 
and  Hubetituting  therefor  money  penalties  upon  any  corporation,  officer,  agent,  or 
any  other  person  through  whose  instmmentality  other  tlion  the  lawfully  published 
tatee,  rules,  or  regulations  affecting  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  shall 
became  operative  or  available;  it  being  nnderatood  that  Buch  penalties  against  die 
railroad  companies  should  be  sufflcientlv  great,  not  less  than  $5,000,  or  double  the 
le  received  by  the  company  at  unlawful  rates  where  greater  than  $5,000,  and 


themilroadcompanyiteelf  shall  be  the  party  against  whom  thefineshallbeaBsessed." 

Q.  How  about  a  railroad  in  the  hands  ol  a  receiver? — A.  Make  that  a  debt  of  the 
company,  the  same  as  any  other  debt  of  a  company. 

Q.  You  can  not  enforce  it  without  the  consent  of  the  court  which  appoints  the 
receiver. — A.  I  was  not  looking  for  all  of  the  law  points.  I  see  your  point  clearlv. 
So  long  as  the  law  exists  as  it  is  now  you  will  never  get  a  railroad  man  to  furnish 
any  testimony  against  another  iwlroad  if  the  imprisonment  clause  remains  in.  If  it 
is  taken  out  as  agunst  the  shipper,  you  might  get  some  testimony  from  the  shipper, 
but  you  will  never  get  a  complaint  from  the  source  where  the  proof  can  be  gott^. 
If  the  law  was  BO  amended  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  to  complain  against 
its  rival,  and  imposed  no  penalty  except  a  fine  against  the  corporation,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  getting  evidence,  and  the  nuTroada  themselves  would  furnish  it; 
but  a  railroad  man  will  come  as  cloee  to  perjury  as  possible  to  not  convict  his  fellow- 
employee  or  the  employee  of  another  line,  for  the  reason  that  the  imprisonment  pen- 
alty clause  exists.     ^Continuing  to  read:] 

"Siith.  By  restoring  to  railroads  the  authority  they  were  snppoeed  to  iiave  before 
the  decidon  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  rendered  in  the  Trans- 
Missouri  case,  viz,  by  permitting  them  to  agree  upon  reasonable  rates  and  to  main- 
tain  volnntaiy  associations  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of  such  rates, 
compilation  of  statistics,  and  transacting  such  other  joint  work  of  railroads,  members 
of  the  association,  aa  may  not  be  in  c^ifiict  with  the  fifth  or  antipooling  section  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  it  bein^  understood  that  no  change  in  the  law  that  will 
legalize  pooling  of  traffic  or  of  earnings  is  indoised  by  me.  On  the  contrary,  1  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  such  amendment  is  against  the  intereets  of  the  public  and 
Dot  needed  by  the  railroads  themselves. 

"All  agreements  between  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  to  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  not  less  than  10  days  before  going  into  effect;  and 
if,  on  investigation,  any  clause  in  such  agreement  is  contrary  to  any  clause  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce,  said  agreement  shall  be  decided  by  the  commission  not  in 
effect,  and  shall  be  corrected  by  the  railrcAda  to  correspond  with  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  before  becoming  effective. 

"Seventh.  Proposed  change  in  act  to  reflate  commeroe,  requiring  longer  notice 
than  3  days  for  TMUction  in  published  tanffs  and  10  days  for  an  advance,  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public,  and  ol  no  benefit  to  the  railroads.  A  reduction  is  sometimes 
BDBolntely  essential  to  enable  some  ctawes  of  traffic  to  move  at  all,  and  if  even  10 
days'  time  is  required  to  make  the  rate  effective,  the  opportunity  to  move  the  traffic 
at  all  will  have  passed.  The  law  of  Kansas  requires  60  days  for  an  advance  in  rates; 
it  frequently  prevents  reductions  of  great  value  to  the  people  being  made,  because 
once  reduced  they  must  stay  in  effect  for  60  days. 

"Eighth.  By  adding  a  clause  prohibiting  ticket  scalping,  with  provisions  simitar  to 
the  Sherman  bill  before  tbo  last  Congress. 

"Ninth.  By  requiring  the  Intorstate  Commerce Commisuon  to  render  its  decisions 
not  later  than  90  days  after  close  of  testimonv  in  case,  unless  longer  time  is  given 
by  mutiial  consent  of  complainants  and  defenaants. 

"Tenth.  If  it  were  poBsiole  to  require  the  various  States  to  repeal  all  laws  in  conflict 
with  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  adopt  it  as  the  law,  Detween  points  within 
their  respective  Slates,  we  would  then  have  an  improved  condition  of  value  to  all 
interests.  The  conflict  u_pon  the  borders  of  adjoining  States  is  frequently  such  as  to 
create  unjust  discrimittatioD  between  commoditdee." 
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.    .  .      *,  whether  State  or  interatate,  amenable  to  national  laws,  it  would  Mmplifj' 
and  in  the  end  would  benefit  all  concerned. 


.  You' said  you  did  not  think  the  It^izatlon  of  anjr  aereemenU,  freight  pooliiiK 
.  „  cements,  between  the  railroads  of  the  countrv  is  desirable  or  would  be  beneflcid 
in  any  way ;  why  do  you  think  so? — A.  It  woula  not  remove  the  incentive  to  reduce 


to  pay 
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rates,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  increaae  the  incentive  to  reduce  rates  under  c< 
tain  circu Distances. 

Q.  I  asked  that  because  we  have  some  very  high  authority  tor  that  view. — A.  The- 
oretically the  pooling  proposition  is  a,  beautiful  one,  but  not  in  actual  practice.  To 
put  my  answer  in  the  form  of  a  auestion,  How  are  you  going  to  get  an  agreement  as 
to  the  proportion  accruing  to  eacn  line?  After  ^ou  have  gotten  that  agreement  the 
line  that  gets  more  to-day  than  it  cxin  haul  is  goms  to  do  something  to  keep  its  pro- 
portion from  beinf;  below  what  it  was  allotted.  It  it  is  continually  being  tnid  earn- 
ings of  money  that  it  did  not  earn  by  hauling  the  traffic  and  conlini^ly  having 
transferred  to  it  tonnage  that  it  did  not  get  by  solicitation,  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
been  allotted  too  much  or  too  great  a  proportion.  To  prevent  that  the  line  is  goi;^ 
to  pursue  the  same  methods  as  it  does  now,  even  at  the  expense  of  having  to  pay 
over  sometimes  more  than  lis  proportion,  Now,  on  the  other  side,  these  poonng 
agreements  will  be  for  given  perioas.  The  line  that  thinks  its  allotment  too  small 
can  afford  on  a  great  volume  of  business  to  allow  a  rate  continuously,  even  iC  it  has 

Ky  into  the  pool  part  of  its  earnings  or  has  to  divert  its  businessand  pay  for  it,  in 
'  that  when  the  next  allotment  comes  around  it  shall  get  a  greater  proportion. 
There  is  no  law  that  I  can  see  that  will  make  me  say  how  little  of  a  given  proportion 
of  bueineeB  I  will  accept.  Tliat  has  been  the  means  of  breaking  every  pool  that  has 
existed  so  far. 

Q.  Now,  under  the  conditions  that  would  exist  if  pooling  was  legalized  railroads 
could  go  into  these  agreements,  and  these  i^reements  if  violated  could  be  enforced 
in  the  courts.  It  can  not  be  done  now,  but  if  it  were  legalized  it  could  bedone,  and 
this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  violate  the  agreement,  it  aeeros  to  me, 
could  be  checked  just  exactly  as  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  violalo 
their  contracts  is  checked  by  penalties  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  law. — A. 
Individuals  violate  their  contracla  and  prices  continuously. 

Q.  A  man  makes  a  contract  to-day  as  to  a  certain  thing  a:id  he  fails  to  live  up  to 
it ;  the  man  who  was  to  receive  the  benefit  can  recover  as  damages  the  amount  of 
dsinage  he  sustained. — A.  Admitting,  which  I  do  not  admit,  that  the  railroads 
would  profit  by  a  pool,  by  a  totally  authorized  pool,  where  does  the  public  come  in? 
A  pretty  good  evidence  that  that  is  not  needed  is  that,  even  weak  as  the  law  is  to^y, 
I  will  venture  to  Bay  that  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  rate  cuttina  that  was  in  existence 
in  t89S  has  been  wiped  out  in  1899.  Now,  if  we  had  a  law  that  was  enforcable,  aa 
to  its  violation,  I  do  not  believe  any  pooling  clause  necessary.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  the  trans-Missoun  agreement  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  trust  law.  It  was  not  in  violation  of  the  pooling  law.  Now,  I  would  like 
to  see,  for  the  benefltof  the  general  public,  the  railroads  have  the  authority  to  avoid 
discrimination  in  violating,  cutting  the  rate.  They  can  make  the  penalty  as  greatas 
they  please,  but  whenever  you  take  awayfrom  the  shipper  the  right  to  put  his  freight 
over  any  line  he  pleases  you  are  taking  something  away  from  him.  He  may  have 
very  good  reasons  why  he  wants  it  to  go  over  a  certain  line.  That  line  may  biave  its 
quota  of  tonnase  and  may  not  be  able  to  take  it.  You  take  a  shipper  of  poultry  who 
nas  icii^  facihties  along  a  certain  line ;  his  arrangements  are  such  that  he  wanta 
his  freight  to  go  over  that  line,  and  it  goes  to  the  railroad  company  and  the  railroad 
company  finds  it  is  ahead  in  its  tonnage  and  gives  it  to  its  rival.  The  poultry  may 
go  through  without  being  iced  at  all,  or  he  may  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  wnere  it 
was  iced  than  he  would  at  bis  own  ice  house.  There  are  various  reasons  he  might 
have,  and  the  reconsignment  propoeiCion^throUEh  one  gateway  and  not  through 
another,  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfair  indeed  to  take  awav  from  the  shipper, 
where  the  tariff  is  the  some  by  two  different  routes,  the  privil^e  of  selecting  by 
which  line  it  shall  go  over. 

Personally,  as  to  what  the  railroad  company  does  with  its  earnings,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  shipper's  business,  but  I  do  not  tnink  the  law  should  be  so  as  to  give  the 
railroads  amolnte  power  to  divide  the  business  or  tonnage;  it  takes  away  the  only 
power  the  shipper  has. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  Is  not  the  universal  argument  of  the  railroad  companies 
that  they  are  held  by  the  throat  by  the  large  shippere  in  the  States?— A.  The  large 
shipper  would  bold  them  by  the  throat  still.    Yon  take  cotton  ties  in  Texas  as  aa 
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illustration;  a  man  flnde  lie  can  give  the  railroads  at  f.  certain  time  a  large  tonnage 
when  iHiBineeB  is  slight.  He  goes  to  the  railroad  companies  as  an  organization, 'Hf 
you  niake  oar  rate  bo  and  so,  we  will  give  you  that  within  certain  months."  That 
was  done  this  paat  year  on  cotton  ties  and  the  rate  was  not  known  to  the  public  until 
the  sales  had  been  pretty  generally  made.  Now,  there  waa  not  anybody  but  this 
large  shipper  in  a  position  to  go  to  theraiiroadana  make  this  proposition  and  get  this 
price.    The  email  competitor  would  not  be  in  it 

Q.  There  was  no  small  competitor  in  that  case,  waa  there? —A,  There  were  a  lot  of 
Bhippere  that  had  a  lot  of  cotton  ties  on  hand,  and  it  decreased  the  valoe  of  thdr 
stocks  to  the  extent  of  the  diflerence  ii 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mai  '   ~" 

it  will  not  work  well  b 
he  now  enjoys  oC  shipping  by  what  route  hepleasee? — A.  That  is  one  conclusion,  and 
the  other  is  that  it  ie  not  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  the  third  is  that  it  is  not  needed 
by  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  You  do  not  think  it  would  help  out  the  small  shipper? — 
A.  It  would  not  help  the  small  shipper  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  contention  of  the  companies. — A.  It  seems  to  me  at  a  small  station 
the  people  will  not  be  affected;  the  local  business  will  not  be  pooled,  because  tfaat 
belongH  to  that  railroad  anyway. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  the  prohibition  of  the  right  to  assign  freight  over  a 
common  line  a  necessary  feature  of  pooling?— A.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  methods. 

Q.  I  know;  but  is  it  uie  necessary  way? — A.  You  can  poo)  your  earnings  or  yonr 
traffic. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  your  view  on  another  question,  which  is  germane,  I  think,  to  that. 
It  is  the  evident  tendency  of  the  railroad  corporations  in  this  country  to  consolidate, 

■    '  ■"     '    Yes. 

acorrectiveof  this  evil  of  discrimination?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  effect  being  that  when  you  have  1  railroad  where  there  are  now  6 — 1  rail- 
road corporation  controlling  5  railroads,  whereas  toniay  there  are  5  distinct  corpora- 
tions competing  with  each  other — the  tendency  will  be  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  discrimination? — A.  We  have  an  illustration  of  that  in  the  St.  Loula,  Peoria  and 
Northern,  built  out  of  St.  Louis  and  intended  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  1  line  to  Clin- 
ton, Iowa,  this  year.  As  soon  as  it  got  to  Peoria  it  became  one  of  the  greatest  rate 
cutters  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  that  we  had.  It  belonged  to  no  association 
and  took  what  it  could  get.  It  had  its  right  of  way  bought  and  the  rails  on  the 
groand  to  build  to  Clinton,  Iowa.  The  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  Illinois  Cmtrai 
and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  formed  a  pool  and  bought  the  Chicago,  Peoria 
and  Northern  Railroad.  They  sold  the  rails  that  were  to  be  built  to  Clinton,  Iowa, 
and  the  road  becomes  a  partof  the  Altonand  the  Illinois  Central;  and  that  competitor 
is  out  of  existence.  1  think  that  will  be  the  end  to  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf;  that  it 
will  be  bought  by  a  combination  of  roads  that  will  control  its  tato  making.  Even 
then,  as  between  combination  and  legalized  [tooling,  1  think  the  combination  is  the 
preferable  one  of  the  two,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 

(^  Ttiat  is,  looking  at  it  particularly  from  the  point  of  view A.  (Interrupting.) 

Point  of  view  of  the  dty  of  St  Lotus,  which  I  represent,  or  the  point  of  view  o(  uie 
shipper  as  a  whole.  There  are  a  great  many  rtdlroadmen  that  do  not  consder  pool- 
ing neceesary. 

Q.  Their  nnmber  has  increased  of  recent  years? — A.  Yes. 

^.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  The  preddent  of  the  Great  Northern  is  opposed  to  it,  I 
believe. — A.  I  think  Milton  H.  Smith,  of  the  Louisvilleand  Nashville,  is  also  opposed 
to  iL  If  that  pooling  clause  was  rep^ed  without  anv  other  change,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  public  wonld  be  affected.  They  would  still  nave  the  trust  act  back  of  it. 
I  oppose  the  legaliang  of  pooling — not  the  pool  itself. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  legal  if  not  prohibited  by  law?— A.  What  the  railroads  ask  is 
to  make  thdr  contracts  between  each  other  ataeoluto;  collectible  by  law. 

"         '     '   -A.  They  were  not  collectible 

.     .     .    , .._  3  thousands  of  dollars  to-day 

owing  ^  railroad  companies  under  the  old  pooling  clause  that  were  never  pdd. 

Q.   (By  Professor  Johnson.)  They  were  illega!  at  common  law? — A.  As  I  under- 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloky.)  Uu  the  ground  uf  putJic  policy?— A.  Yea. 
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Wasbinoion,  D.  C,  Octobers,  1899. 
TBSmCOHT  OF  KR.  BAWTBL  E.  CALLAWAY, 

PraidenI  New  York  Centrul  and  Hvdmm  iHeer  Sailroad  Company. 

The  commiaion  met  at  2.40  p.  m,,  Vtce-Chainnan  Phillips  |>reeiding.  Hr.  Sam- 
uel R.  OaUawajr.  being  doly  anonj,  l«stifled  as  tollowe  concerning  the  topics  in  the 
l^at)  of  inqniry  on  traneportaUon: 

Q.  (Bv  flenktor Mallobt.)  What  isroDr  name? — A.  Samoei  K.  Callaway. 

Q.  Where  do  yoo  reride?— A.  New  York  Oty. 

Q.  What  is  vour  occupationT — A.  Preadentof  the  New  York  Cential  and  Hudson 
River  RailroM. 

Q.  Howlonghaveyodbeencotinectedwitb  therailroadbtuineM?— A.  Since  1863. 

Q.  How  lonf;  have  yon  beencoimected  with  the  New  York  Central  OTStem?— A.  I 
have  been  jveadent  <n  the  New  York  Central  and  Hndaon  River  Railroad  sina;  a 
year  ago  laat  April.  Prior  to  that  I  was  preeident  of  the  lAke  Shore  and  Michigan 
Bonthem;  preeident  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St  Loois;  president  of  the 
Toledo,  St  Loais  and  Kansas  City.    Do  you  want  my  history  right  Dack? 

Q.  No;  just  to  show  your  acqaaintance  with  railroad  matters.  You  have  been 
connected  with  railroads  since  1861?— A.  Since  1863,  I  have  been  coimected  with 
railroads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  during  that  time. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  syllabus  of  this  sobrammission  on  transportation  of  the 
commission? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  And  i  believe  you  have  prepared  anewerB  with  reference  to  the  inquiries  pro- 
pounded in  Utat  sylmbuB? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  order  to  expedite  matters  «e  much  as  posBible,  will  you  just  take  that 
ap  as  you  have  prepared  them? — A.  Shall  I  read  them? 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  please. — A.  The  firat  queetiou  seems  to  be  divided  into  sections. 
In  answer  to  section  1 — "Terme  and  conditions  of  employment" — from  any  person 
entering  the  employ  of  the  company  we  receive  the  anuiance  of  his  willingneea  to 
obey  any  reasonable  rules  that  may  be  made. 

Q.  This  is  underthe  headof  employeee?— A.  Yeei  after  being  employed  it  depends 
upon  the  employee  himself  as  to  his  remaining.  Su  long  as  be  taiufully  discharges 
his  duty,  there  le  no  reason  why  an  employee  should  not  remain  in  the  servii»  and 
be  in  line  for  promotion  when  ttie  opportunity  offers,  which  promotion  is  dependent 
upon  such  pertormance  and  further  capacity  for  increased  responsibility.  Tnere  are 
no  ph^cal  conditions  required,  except  in  case  of  employees  who  are  required  to 
take  signals,  such  as  enginemen,  firemen,  conductors,  and  trainmen,  such  employees 
having  to  pass  on  examination  as  to  their  eyesight  and  hearing. 

Rates  of  wages  of  different  classes  of  employees:  Most  of  our  men  are  paid  for  the 
number  of  honra'  work  and  for  the  number  of  miles  made,  the  average  pay  of 
employees  being  as  follows:  Telegraph  operators,  (52.50;  block-signal  men,  |46.50; 
other  sisnalmen.  t49,  which  includes  be|TCf^;emen,  station  clerkSj  ete.;  enginemen, 
9114,  alQiough  their  wages  vary  from  Cwto  9176;  firemen  and  wipem,  959,  firemen 
g^tii^;  fnnn  950  to  984;  conductors,  980,  their  baggagemen  and  trainmen's  wagee 


9100  to  9125  per  month,  and  track  foremen  from  940  to  950;  track  laborers,  936.50; 
switchmen,  flagmen,  watchmen,  etc.,  940;  mechanlis  and  helpers  on  road,  956; 
employees  of  floating  equipment,  958. 

Q.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  all  men  on  your  road  are  paid  by  the  hour? — 
A.  Bythe  trip — the  trainmen  laivelv. 

Q.  The  trainmen  are  paid  bv  iSe  hour?— A .  The  men  in  the  shops  are  paid  by  the 
hour.    That  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  service,  in  the  shops  or  on  thetmna. 

Q.  The  men  in  the  shope  are  pud  by  tbe  hour  and  the  tiwnmen  by  the  number  of 
miles  they  run? — A.  Yes;  and  we  have  an  average.  Their  wagee  are  for  a  certain 
time  and  we  have  an  average. 

Wage^  basis  and  stability  thereof:  This  is  arrived  at  by  the  amount  of  work,  char- 
acter ana  ability  of  the  employee.  Our  rates  themselves  have  not  changed;  the  men 
bang  paid  for  the  work  done,  being  greater  in  some  months  than  othera.  This, 
of  conrse,  does  not  apply  to  monthly  men. 

Reductions  and  deductions,  and  thmr  causes:  We  have  no  reductions  and  no  deduc- 
tions, except  for  value  rec«ved,  such  as  rent,  board,  uniforms,  etc  For  instance,  if 
a  man  puts  an  order  in  that  his  rent  Is  to  be  deducted  from  his  wagee  and  gives  it  to 
the  person  from  whom  he  rents  or  boards,  we  take  that  out;  otherwise  there  are  no 
deductions,  excepting  by  arrangements  with  the  employeee  themselves. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  specific  Dumber  of  hours  per  day  for  men  to  be  employed  in  tbe 
crain  service? — A.  We  generally  limit  their  tune  to  8  or  10  hours  on  a  train;  but 
of  cooiBe  that  ie  subject  to  acddenta  or  derailments,  when  they  are  p^d  for  overtime, 
and  they  ar«  not  allowed  to  go  out  after  they  coma  in  until  they  ^t  b.  certain  amount 
of  reat    I  think  the  limit  is  8  hours. 

Q.  Then  the  trainmeii,  when  they  work  over  the  ordinary  time  of  necessity  are 
paid  r^ular  ratee?— A.  They  have  a  seneral  scale  of  wages.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  I  can  furnish  them  to  you  if  you  desire  to  have  them.  We  have  a  r^ular 
agreement  in  regard  to  these  thii^ 

"''  "^  e  and  sDBpension  and  the  reasons  therefor:  Discharge  or  suspension  is 
[  by  the  man's  individual  record  and  the  seriooaneas  of  the  offense,  eai;h 
case  bein^detennined  by  itself.  There  are  various  reasons — neglect  ot  duty,  insubor- 
dination, incivility,  dishonesty,  and  simiiarconditionH  met  within  all  other busineHs. 

TlErnal  houra  of  labor  exacted  of  different  clasees  of  employees:  Station  employeeti 
have  neceeaarily  long  hours,  but  there  are  stretches,  sometimes  for  hours  at  a  time, 
where  at  some  stations  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  For  instance,  at  some  of 
the  coontry  st&tions  a  train  may  come  alone  in  the  morning,  a  train  may  come  along 
at  noon,  or  it  may  come  along  at  night,  ana  it  makee  a  very  long  time;  tiiere  ia  very 
little  to  do  in  the  interim. 

Telegraph  operators  are  not  required  to  work  more  than  12  houra;  same  with  sig- 
nalmen, and,  in  some  towers  where  a  large  number  of  levers  are  employed,  8  hours 
constitute  a  day's  work. 

In  the  ^paseenger-tiain  service  om-  men  do  not  average  as  high  as  10  honra  steady 
work  during  the  24.  In  freight  service  it  might  be  in  some  cases  12  hours,  but  ttiey 
receive  somcient  rest  before  s^in  taking  their  nin. 

In  answer  to  question  3 — "  Simday  laoor  and  overtime;  conditions  under  which 
required  and  compensation  therefor;  limitation  thereon  by  State  laws,  and  cffed 
thereof  on  employees,  carriers,  and  the  public:"  On  account  of  the  accumulation 
of  fre'ght  at  the  various  terminals,  it  is  uecesary  for  our  freiffht  crews  to  work  on 
Sunday  in  order  to  clean  up  and  be  ready  for  the  next  week's  Dusineas,  and,  ae  train 
employees  are  paid  by  the  mile,  they  receive  same  compensation  ae  they  would  for 
similar  service  on  week  days.  On  some  of  our  local  passenger  runs,  where  the  runs 
are  unusually  hard  and  where  they  are  required  to  work  more  than  half  of  the 
Sundays  in  a  month,  conductors  and  trainmen  are  paid  double  forsuch  Sunday  work 
over  and  above  two  Sundays.  Just  as  little  as  possible  Sunday  work  is  done,  and 
only  those  are  kept  at  work  that  are  actually  necessary  for  proper  and  safe  running. 

^.  Would  it  bo  powible,  do  you  think,  to  give  up  the  Sunday  freight  busiuetfl 
entirely? — A.  I  thinlt  not. 

Q.  Georgia,  yon  know,  has  adopted  that  role.  The  Georgia  railroad  commission 
prescribe  a  rule,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  prohibits  the  running  of  trains  through 
the  Btate  of  Georgia? — A.  Yes;  and  they  have  the  same  law  in  Connecticut,  too. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  conld  that  be  practically  done,  or  could  it  be  generally  done 
without  great  detriment  to  the  public  interests? — A.  No.  We  carrv  soch  a  lar]^ 
amount  of  perishable  freight  that  tbe  stoppage  of  that  freight  woula  be  .almost  an 
impoBsiUlity.  I  will  Hay,  personally,  that  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  Sunday  work, 
and  we  limit  it  as  much  as  possible.  Dead  freight  we  allow  to  lay  generally  from 
morning  to  night,  but  perishable  freight  must  be  run  through,  as  have  also  passenger 
trains  and  the  transportation  of  mails. 

Aid  and  benefit  features  of  employees'  aasodations;  conditions  and  extent  of  relief: 
AmonK  the  employees  we  find  benefit  associations,  and  accident  insurance  is  Tnain- 
tainedoy  the  folio  wingbrotherhoods:  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Bailway  Conductors,  etc.  They  all 
have  aaseament  insurance. 

Question  9.  ' '  Belief  and  aid  to  sick  and  disabled  employees,  by  railroads  and  other 
carriers  by  land;  conditions  and  extent  thereof;  its  effect  on  relations  of  employer 
and  employees."  This  company  makes  it  a  practice,  where  their  employees  are 
injured,  to  allow  the  injured  person  lialf  time. 

Q.  Half  pav  during  tne  time  of  his  indisposition?— A.  Yea;  we  have  no  pension 
fund,  or  anytning  of  that  kind  on  the  road,  but  we  have  a  very  large  penfiion  roll, 
men  that  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  service,  and  are  incapacitated,  and  we  put 
them  on  what  we  call  the  pension  roll,  subject  to  the  board  of  directors  and  presi- 
dent, sometimes  for  half  pay,  sometimes  for  leee,  and  sometimes  for  whole  pay, 

Q.  Have  you  such  institutions  as  railroad  hospitals,  that  are  maintained  by  contri- 
butions from  the  employees? — A.  No.  We  run  through  a  thickly  settled  country,  and 
we  have  arrangements  with  hospitals  at  nearly  every  point  where  men  are  likely  to 
be  injured  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  If  1  understand  it,  if  a  man  is  injured,  witliout  reference  to  whether  tlirongh  his 
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own  negligence  or  not,  he  is  paid  tulf  paLvT— A.  Yes;  he  Is  ptdd  half  fuj  white  he  is 
in  the  hospital,  or  while  he  is  It^d  up.  Then,  if  they  are  incapacitated  by  teaeoii  of 
the  losB  of  a  1^  or  arm,  we  ^Derally  provide  them  frith  some  place  at  a  gate  or 
fdgnal  tower  or  place  of  that  kind,  and  give  them  light  work. 

Q.  {By  Professor  Joensok^  Do  you  have  any  proviuon  with  r^ard  to  retiring 
men  at  a  certain  age? — A.  No;  we  have  nothing  of  that  Und  on  the  New  York 
Central, 

Q.  Well,  sappoeing  a  man  reaches  60  years  of  age  in  your  service  and  becomes 
incapable  of  future  service,  what  have  you  planned  to  do  with  him? — A.  Well,  a  man 
doee  not  generally  become  incapacitated  at  60.  We  have  lots  of  men  in  the  service 
70ard7R 

Q.  It  is  not  your  plan  to  tnm  men  off  at  a  certain  age?— A.  No.  Of  couiBe  these 
tbineeare  all  r^iulated  by  officers,  and  they  generally  endeavor  to  be  considerate  and 
kina  to  the  men  and  try  and  find  them  some  light  employment.  We  have  a  very 
large  number  of  old  men  on  the  New  York  Central.  It  is  an  old  road  and  the 
proportion  of  old  men  is  very  laige. 

(t  (By  Senator  Mal.i/)rv.)  Are  you  BCC[uiunted  at  all  with  the  rule*)  and  regulations 
governing  these  brotherhoods  of  locomotive  en^eera,  and  firemen  and  train  hands, 
as  to  the  benefits  derived  by  the  men  pendii^  their  sicknese  or  pending  their  disability? 
I  understand,  of  course,  that  the  railroad  company  pays  l^jf  wages  if  the  man  is 
injured  on  the  road  and  goes  into  a  hospital.  Now  can  you  say  whether  they  receive 
any  asistonce  from  their  brotherhoods?— -A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  think 
a  lar^  number  of  our  men  insure  themselves.  We  have  2  or  3  insurance  companies 
working  on  the  road,  and  they  give  these  insurance  companies  ordere  on  their  pay 
for  BO  much  per  month.  The  paymaster  honors  these  orders,  and  I  think  the  laige 
bulk  of  men  are  insured  in  these  accident-companies.  1  preeume  they  are  insured  m 
their  brotherhoods,  but  I  know  nothing  about  their  rules. 

In  answer  to  question  10:  "Automatic  couplers,  air-brakes,  and  hand  holds,  on 
passenger  and  freight  cars;  percentage  of  freight  caza  so  equipped;  cost  of  such  safety 
applianceson  old  and  new  cars;  causeof  delay  by  railroads  in  complying  with  require- 
ment of  act  of  Cor^ese  relating  to  safety  appliances  on  freight  cars.  Our  passenger 
and  freight  cars  arc  all  equipped  with  M.  C.  B.  couplers  and  hand  holds  ana  about  68 
per  cent  of  the  freight  equipment  is  equipped  with,  air  brakes.  There  was  no  delay 
ontheport  of  this  company  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congreee, 
That  i^  we  were  finished  by  the  time  of  the  firat  date.  The  first  date,  I  think,  was  last 
December  or  last  January. 

Q.  And  you  adhere  to  the  type  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  couplers.  Is  that  the 
tvpe  that  is  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunission  have  prescribed  the  height,  and  there  are  certain  rules;  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are;  but  we  have,  of  course,  complied  with  those.  And  they 
also  prescribed  in  regard  to  the  hand  holds  on  a  car.  Whatever  the  law  is,  we  have 
compiled  with  it 

Q.  Complied  with  it  to  the  extent  of  68  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars?— A.  All  of  our 
freight  care.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  are  equipped  with  ur  brakes.  We  are  not  required 
to  have  them  on  all. 

Q.  Have  you  complied  with  the  coupler  requirements  in  full? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  are  able  to  say  that  all  your  freight  cars  have  that  coupler  attachment 
now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  or  inquired  into  the  likelihood  of  there  being  a  better 
system  of  appliances  than  those  that  are  now  in  vogue;  for  instance,  a  better  system 
of  couplerST  I  remember  when  that  was  su^ested  in  Congress,  one  of  the  great 
objechone  by  certain  representatives  of  the  raHroads  was  that  the  matter  of  coaplers 
was  in  embryo;  that  they  had  not  reached  such  a  definite  point  that  they  could  say 
that  the  best  coupler  had  vet  been  developed;  and  that  they  might  have  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  putting onadifferent  style  of  Master  Car  Builders  couplers,  which  included 
4  or  6  different  styles,  and  in  3  or  4  years  have  to  put  on  a  coupler  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  better.  Now,  the  question  is  whether  they  have  reached  a  point  where 
the  coupler  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  you  know?— A.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
with  the  couple™  at  first,  but  of  late  years  I  have  heaid  of  no  trouble.  They  were 
not  sufficiently  stroi^  in  their  parts,  but  that  is  remedied  to^y,  and  J  thint  the 
coupler  we  have  to-day  is  satisfactory 

In  answer  to  question  11:  "Effect  of  increaaed  use  of  automatic  couplers,  air-brakes, 
and  hand  holds  on  freight  cars  on  number  of  casualties  to  railway  employeesT" 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  all  freight  cars  are  proj^rly  equipped,  the  number  of 
casualties  to  railway  employees  will  be  materially  reduced.  In  the  transitory  state 
at  the  present  time,  where  some  cars  are  equipped  and  some  not,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  marked  decrease  in  the  number.    It  is  really  an  element  of  danger 
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now,  because  to  couple  the  can  with  a  patent  ooDpler  to  one  with  the  old  coaplen  is 
a  dMigeroDE  opention. 

Q.  A  man  has  to  go  in  between  the  can  now  to  couple  the  patent  coupler  with 
the  old  Iin«  aiid  pin  coupler,  just  as  he  would  with  the  old  link  and  pin  couplers? — A. 
Jus*,  tiie  some. 

Q.  But  that  will  be  done  away  with  when  they  toe  all  equipped?— A.  That  will 
be  done  away  with  when  they  are  all  equip^ied;  vee. 

In  answer  to  12 :  "  Other  methods  ana  devices  lor  insuring  safety  of  employeee  and 
paaeeiwerson  railroads."  This  road  is  entirely  equipped  with  block  signals  Detween 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  the  abject  of  which  is  to  keep  trains  a  safe  distance  apart, 
the  result  of  which  makes  it  impoesible  for  two  trains  to  come  together  without  the 
cooperation  of  two  or  more  employeee  failing  to  properly  perform  their  duty  at  the 
BBUietime.  These  block  signals  require  block  towers  at  various  intervale  on  the  road, 
and  are  lo  all  intents  and  parpoees  watchmen,  as,  if  anything  is  discovered  out  of 
the  way  on  trains  such  as  hot  Dox  or  train  parted,  the  mformation  is  immediately 
communicated  to  the  next  tower,  the  train  being  notified.  This  has  proved  itself  to 
be  of  considerable  value  in  times  past  Not  very  many  yeara  ago  coal  staves  were 
used  in  coaches.  Steam  heat  is  now  used,  lessening  the  danger  by  fire  in  case  of 
accident  I  have  my  donbts  about  the  value  of  steun.  I  think  in  cases  of  escaping 
steam  there  is  about  as  much  risk  as  by  setting  fire  to  the  coach,  but  under  the  New 
York  law  we  were  obliged  to  do  it  and  we  did  it. 

Q.  How  about  lights  in  the  cars? — A.  Ourtrainsarelifi;hted  very  largely  by  Fintsch 


Q.  To  what  extent,  if  I  may  ask,  are  your  roads  double  tracked  or  more  than  single 
tracked?— A.  We  have  between  Bufblo  and  Albany  4  tracks  on  the  main  line  and  2 
tracks  on  the  Weet  Shore;  1  track  on  the  Niagara  Falls  line;  and  1  track  on  the 
Anbnm  line;  which  ^ves  us  lai^ly  the  use  of  7  tracks  between  Albany  and  the 
contiguous  points  on  the  West  Shore,  through  Medina  to  Buffalo.  From  Albany  to 
New  York  we  have  2  tracks  on  the  West  Shore,  and  2  tracks  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral as  far  as  Sing  Sing,  and  3  tracks  from  Bing  Sing  to  New  York,  and  are  practically 
operatii^  6, 6,  or  7  tracks  continuously. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  many  tracks  are  there  on  the  Bome,  Watertown 
and  (wdensburg? — A.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  single-track  road. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  the  system  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York? — A. 
What  we  call  the  village  line,  Niagara  Falls  line,  has  a  double  track.  I  liave  forgot- 
ten just  how  far  it  extends;  but  the  rest  of  them  are  all  sii^le-track  roads. 

In  answer  to  (jueetion  13 — "Their  nature,  purpose^  and  effect;  proportion  of 
employees  belonging  to  them;  extent  of  their  control  of  their  membeie;  their  effect 
on  employees  who  are  notmembersof  suchorganiaitions,"  Kailroad  branches  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  located  at  nearly  all  of  our  laige  terminals  and  yards.  They  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  secretary,  and  a  very  large  number  of  our  emyloyees  in  the  train 
servicemakeuseof  their  accommodations,  lunchrooms,  ete.,payine  nominal  dues,  83, 
or  more  if  their  puree  may  warraiit.  Sleeping  rooms  are  provided  for  members,  and 
they  can  be  secured  for  tlie  sum  of  10  cents  per  night  They  likewise  have  bath 
rooma.shower,  plunge,  ete.,  and  each  branch  has  a  lunch  room  which  is  very  largely 
patronized.  We  find,  with  these  associations,  the  men  in  their  spare  time,  wnen 
away  from  home,  may  be  found  tiere  most  of  the  time,  keeping  them  out  of  places 
where  they  should  not  be.  We  have  a  large  number  of  employees,  however,  who 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  privil^ee.  The  greaterportion  of  them  being  home 
every  night,  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  the  association  as  those  who  are  away. 

Our  line,  I  may  say,  is  largely  equipped  with  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for 
a  long  time,  and  a  great  many  of  them  own  their  homes,  snd  of  course  they  have 
no  necessity  for  those  places,  and  wherever  there  is  a  necessity,  the  railroad  compa- 
-'■'a  have  generally  bmlt  a  building,  and  in  many  cases  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  equipped 
'*      ■halibt  n    ..     s       .       .  ,  .  ,  .,  


it  himself  with  a  library  and  all  omer  fomishinge,  and  the  men  take  hold  of  it,  and 
we  pay  the  secretaries  generally. 

Q.  These  advantages  are  open  te  all  employeee  of  the  road  who  pay  the  dues? — 
A.  Yes;  these  dues  are  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reading  or  writing  room  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  lunch  room,  and  the  many  things  m  connection  with  these 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Youservemealsthere,doyou?— A.  Yes;  we  serve  lunches. 
We  have  4  rooms  altogether  in  the  vitanity  of  New  York.  We  have  quite  a  large 
room,  and  a  hall  and  dining  room  opposite  the  depot  in  Albany,  and  most  of  luir 
men  go  there  to  get  lunches  and  meals. 

Q.  What  did  lunderstand  you  to  say  the  charges  for  meals  were  to  employees? — 
A.  They  nm  from  10  cents  up.  A  man  can  go  in  there  and  get  a  nice  lunch  for  10 
cents  and  he  can  get  a  good  dinner  tor  26  cents. 
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Q.  From  [reifcbttnuna  operating  back  sjid  forth  theemployeesctuigu  in thereand 
get  meals  or  limches? — A.  Yee;  we  have  2  in  Albany,  one  opposite  the  paaaenger 
depot  and  one  opposite  the  sbope. 

Q.  They  take  the  place  of  what  are  called  eating  hooaee?— A.  The  eating  houaee, 
I  think,  &re  forjMusengere.  I  think  as  a  general  iMag  these  are  ezclumvely  for  our 
own  men.    Bating  housee  are  places  where  trains  stop  for  passengeis  to  g«t  their 

Iq  answer  to  qnestion  14,  which  is  in  reference  to  strikes — We  have  had  none  in 
^eata.  The  last  one  was  occasioned  by  the  employees  insisting  u^n  namii^  their 
immediate  superiors.  I  was  not  connected  with  the  road  at  that  time  and  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  merits  of  it.  My  undeistanding  is  that  the  switchmen 
insisted  upon  naving  the  vardmaster  one  of  their  own  men  and  one  agiecable  to 
them,  and  the  company  olgected  to  this,  and  they  had  a  strike,  which  was  more  or 
less  serious. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Malloky.)  Do  you  know  what  the  resaltof  the  strike  wrb? — A.I 

Q!  Whether  the  men  sccomplisbed  their  purpose  or  not? — A.  I  should  take  it 
that  they  did  not,  because  we  do  not  allow  men  to  name  their  superiors  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was? — A,  No.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
was  quite  a  eerious  strike.  I  recollect  that  they  had  a  good  deal  of  difficalty.  I  can 
get  you  the  details  it  vou  isre  for  them.  This  is  a  memoranda  that  the  superintend- 
ent gave  me.  I  askea  him  if  they  ever  bad  any  strikes,  and  he  said  this  was  the 
only  one  that  tbey  ever  had — in  connection  with  switchmen, 

"Btate  and  Fedetal  laws  designed  to  reprew  strikes;  Judicial  construction  thereof 
and  decisions  thereon." — We  do  not  know  that  the  transportation  of  United  States 
mail  bos  any  effect  on  strikes. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees,  it  is  prohibited.  We  have  men 
who  look  the  employees  over  before  we  allow  them  to  take  trains  ont^  and  see  that 
thev  are  in  proper  condition.  Men  that  are  in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquore 
ana  let  them  get  the  worst  of  them  are  required  to  leave  the  service. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  any  mie  prohibiting  engineers  or  firemen 
from  drinkiiw  at  all— requiring  them  to  be  total  abetjuneref— A.  1  think  not.  Here 
is  a  copv  of  ue  rules,  our  book  of  rules;  section  9  of  the  operatiuf;  department  states 
"that  tne  use  of  intoxicating  drink  on  the  road  or  about  the  premises  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  strictly  prohibited.    No  one  will  be  emj>Ioyed,  or  continued  in  employment. 


who  is  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors."  I  do  not  think 
we  have  ever  gone  to  the  lei^ith  of  saying  that  a  man  can  not  take  a  drink  if  he 
wants  to,  but  we  endeavor  to  see  when  he  goes  on  the  train  that  he  has  not  been 


drinkbi 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Certain  roads  make  it  absolutely  prohibitory,  do  they 
no^ — A.  They  try  to.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  almost  always  more  or  less  of  a 
de«d  lett«r. 

Q.  (By  Profeeeor  Johnsok.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  men  joinii^  the 
brotherhood?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  inquiry,  then,  in  r^ard  to  that  matter? — A.  No.  So  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  brotherhoods.  I 
have  nad  a  good  many  strikes,  a  great  many  troubles,  particularly  in  the  West.  1 
was  connected  with  the  Union  FaciSc  at  the  time  of  the  Irons  strike,  and  it  whs 
intended  that  the  men  on  the  Union  Padflc  shonld  go  out.  That  was  the  intention 
of  the  Knights  of  I^bor.  At  this  time  they  had  25,0b0  of  our  men  in  the  Knights  of 
labor  and  they  had  elected  all  the  judidary  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  their 
control,  and  I  had  moreor  leeB  trouble  with  them.  It  finally  eventuated  in  aserious 
riot  at  Hock  Springs.  There  were  some  men  bnmed  alive  and  the  Government  took 
hold  of  it,  and  it  finally  straightened  itself  out.  And  we  bad  one  out  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  with  the  result  you  all  know  about,  when  we  had  a  very  serious  strike. 
But  as  a  general  thing  1  have  gotten  along  very  comfortably  with  the  labor  unions, 
and  have  not  any  particular  oDjections  to  them  so  long  as  the  men  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  paid. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyix.)  Have  you  examined  the  bill  passed  by  Congren  the  last 
year  relating  to  arbitiation  between  the  men  and  their  employers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  bill  as  it  isjpaased? — A.  1  liavB  never  been  able  to 
see  how  such  a  commiaiion  can  be  snccesefnl,  in  that  it  has  no  power  to  compel  both 
rides  to  adhere  to  the  decision. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  are  in  favorof  compulsory  arbitration  asa  rule? — A.  Ido 
itot  think  there  is  sncb  a  thing  as  compilsory  arbitration.  There  is  no  body  of  men 
in  the  world  who  would  adhere  to  it.  If  all  of  the  employees  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral rood  denre  to  have  their  wages  incressed,  or  desire  uiingB  that  we  do  not  want, 
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and  we  wy  no,  luid  we  go  to  ttie  boani  of  arbitratiDii,  and  the  boani  of  arbitration 

saya  no,  how  are  they  going  to  be  compelled  '"     "" —  ' —    '"    '  "     " 

rimilar  case  on  the  Union  Pauific.     I  made  an  t 

there,  and  we  had  it  in  writins,  and  the  men  ii 

and  went  out,  and  I  sent  for  trie  i 

troltt 

Q.  The  testimony  of  the  employees  wae  that  if  the  bill  was  pased  it  would  bring 
strikes  down  to  a  minimum?— A.  1  have  no  objection  to  arbitration.  In  fact  I  have 
no  objection  to  almost  anything  that  is  reasonable,  excepting  this  vital  question  in 
railroading,  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  surrender  the  management,  aa  the  people 
in  control  of  the  road  are  here  looked  to  by  the  public  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
poBKngeTa,  and  they  must  have  employees  on  the  road  that  will  carry  out  orders  and 
obey  tneir  instructions. 

Now,  ae  to  arbitrating  with  the  switchmen  as  to  who  should  be  the  yardmaster  at 
Albany— I  do  not  think  I  should  want  to  snbmit  that  to  arbitration. 

Q.  Ido  not  think  the  bill  meansanything  of  tiiat  kind.  It  provides  For  agreement 
to  submit  to  arbitration. — A.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  tnat.  I  only  point  out 
the  difficulties.  We  very  rarely  have  any  difflcultiee  about  questions  that  are  not 
vital.  For  instance,  the  question  of  the  amount  the  New  York  I>ntm1  can  aSord  to 
pay  the  employees;  its  wages  are  questions  that  vitally  affect  the  properly  itself  and 
that  question  must  be  determined  by  the  directors. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  That  is  a  question  that  under  no  circumstances  yon 
would  want  to  submit  to  arbitration? — A.  I  should  be  very  much  disinclined  to. 
Our  pay  roll  is  ^17,000,000  a  year,  1  think.  Now,  an  increase,  say,  of  10  per  cent  of 
that  would  prevent  our  eaming  any  dividends  at  all,  excepting  in  certain  years. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  are  ordinarily  the  questiona  of  dispute  between 
employers  and  employees? — A.  We  very  rarely  have  any.  Yon  know  this  is  all  in 
process  of  evolutaon.  When  these  labor  unions  were  originally  started  they  were 
intoxicated  with  theirown  strength  and  power.  They  were  just  as  unrtasonaSIe  and 
arbitrary  as  they  could  be.  You  could  not  do  anything  with  them.  They  would 
even  object  to  the  rules  that  regulated  the  running  of  trains.  We  have  had  them 
come  in  and  say,  "We  will  not  have  these  rules;  we  must  have  some  others." 
Then,  as  time  went  on,  they  found  that  such  things  would  not  work,  and  they  have 
become  more  or  Jeee  reasonable,  and  of  late  yearewe  have  had  no  trouble  with  them. 
8o  long  as  they  are  controlled  by  intelligence,  and  are  reasonable  in  their  demands, 
we  do  not  have  any  trouble. 

Q.  Inotherwords,  the  question  is  becoming  simplified  and  each  party  works  within 
his  own  sphere? — A.  Yee;  they  have  Ijceome  largely  organizations  looking  after  their 
injured,  sick,  and  aged.  In  many  cases  I  think  they  have  raised  both  the  morale 
and  intelligenceof  themen.  That  is  particularly  tlie  case  of  the  locomotive  engineers. 
I  think  they  areas  high-toned  and  intelligent  a  rlase  of  men  aa  you  will  find  in  any 
emplovmenl. 

Q,  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  have  any  ccmtracta  with  the  locomotive  en^- 
neers  in  the  brotherhood? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  Personally  1  have 
madelotsof  contracts  with  them.    I  havenot  the  slightest  hesitation  in  making  them, 

Q.  Their  statements  are  that  they  have  contracts,  that  they  have  considerably  over 
HX>  railways?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have;  may  be  not  contracts,  but  under- 
standings with  our  superintendents;  but  whether  they  have  anything  in  writing  or 
not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  believe  you  omitted  in  your  statement  any  reference  to 
topic  No.  4,  relative  to  negligence  of  fellow-servants.  You  had  nothing  to  say  about 
that,  did  you?— A.   No;  there  is  no  answer  to  that  question  here. 

Q,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  believe  a  laborer  on  arailroad  who  is  injured  through 
the  negligence  of  an  engineer  and  who  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  that  engineer, 
should  be  prevented  from  getting  damages  From  the  railroad  on  account  of  that 
injury?— A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  oroad  and  general  question.  I  do  not  think  rail- 
roads would  have  any  objection  to  anything  oi  that  sort,  if  you  apply  it  to  everyone 
else.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  pick  out  railroads.  Why  should  not  the  farmer 
be  liable  if  he  injures  an  employee  by  the  swinging  of  a  scythe,  or  a  manufacturer  be 
responsible  for  damages  that  might  arise  to  his  employee  by  reason  of  negligence  of 
fellow-employees?  Why  do  you  apply  it  alone  to  railroads?  I  think  in  England  they 
have  a  limited  liability  act. 

Q.  (By  Senator  MalloryJ  Have  some  States  in  this  country  qualified  that  to  a 
certain  extent? — A.  Yes.  The  laws  are  different  in  different  States.  As  a  general 
thing  I  think  they  succeed  in  collecting  something.  They  make  out  a  maciiine  is  out 
oforaerorBomethingofthatkind,and  whenever  they  go  before  the  jury,  the  sympatliy 
of  the  jury  is  with  the  men  nearly  always. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  KvLE.)  Thatis  paeeibleuponthefsnnalao,  is  it  not? — A.  I  <)o  not 
know  as  they  have  ever  tried  it  on  the  farm;  they  seem  to  pick  out  nulroAda  eepe- 

Q.  (By  Profeffior  Johnson.)  We  have  the  written  testimony  of  the  chiefs  of  th» 
brotherhoods  on  this  point,  and  tbey  are  untmimoue  in  a  very  strong  demand  for  a 
modification  of  the  common  law  on  that  sabject  Thev  seem  to  feel  very  stronslj 
on  ^at  question. — A.  I  think  if  the  liability  was  limitea  to  a  leasonabte  amount  the 
railroadB  as  a  general  thing  would  not  object.  The  difficulty  about  all  these  tfaings 
now  is  that  dunages  are  out  of  all  reason. 

Q.  (By  Senator  MALLotir.)  What  have  you  to  aav  on  Topic  21— "Efiecta  of  mte 
ware  ana  unrestrained  rate  competition  upon  nulway  employment  and  rulway 
wt^es?"— A.  Idonot  thinkthereie  much  Icansayaboutthat  Of  conreeif  thereis 
anything  that  injnree  railroads  and  depletes  their  revenues,  it  makes  it  more  difficolt 
(or  them  to  pay  good  wages. 

Q.  Bate  ware  and  unrestrained  competition — the  effect  of  them  upon  the  wages  of 
employees  of  the  reilroad  would,  if  injurious  to  the  railroads,  of  coarse  be  iniu- 
nous  to  the  emj)1oyeeeT~A.  Yes;  I  wink  the  employees  are  gndualjy  coming 
around  to  that  view  of  the  caae  and  are  rather  inclined  to  help  Uie  railroad  in  avert- 
ing unfavorable  legislation. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  would  you  say  whether  or  not  there  ia  now  as  much 
likelihood  of  great  rate  wars  as  in  the  past — say  20  vears  ago? — A.  I  think  not 

Q.  What  do  you  ascribe  the  chanBe  to? — A.  Well,  we  handle  on  the  New  York 
Central  road  from  10,000  to  15,000  loaded  cara  a  day.  These  cars  come  from  every 
place  in  the  United  States  mostly,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  far  South.  The  rates  are 
made  subject  to  three  competitive  forces.  The  first  is  the  competition  of  the  railroads 
among  themseWee;  the  second  is  the  competition  of  the  waterways;  and  the  third  is 
the  commercial  conditions  which  exist  and  which  are  world-wide;  that  competition 
extends  around  the  world.  In  1870  we  received  1.86  cents  Cor  every  ton  of  freight 
we  carried.     IiBst  year  we  received  69  mills. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Livinooton.)  From  which  did  you  derive  the  latveet 
profit?— A.  I  am  getting  around  to  that  question  The  fact  m  that  the  rates  to^y 
are  so  low  that  there  b  nothing  left  to  discriminate  upon.  The  introduction  of  Bessemer 
steel  rails  in  the  place  of  iron,  and  the  building  of  tieavier  care  and  locomotives,  has 
enabled  us  to  carry,  instead  of  as  in  1870,  1(3  tons,  we  now  average  322  tons  to  a 
train,  and  as  far  as  the  New  York  Central  road  is  concerned,  being  a  road  of  very  low 
grades  and  hauling,  perhaps,  the  latest  trains  of  any  road  in  the  country,  we  can  live 
and  make  a  profit  on  these  rates.  Whether  other  roads  can  haul  about  25  where  we 
haul  80,  and  flourish  on  that,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Hallokt.)  These  improvements — heavy  rails,  steel  nils,  heavier 
locomotives,  etc — of  course,  entail  a  large  additional  expense,  I  suppose.  In  fkct^  I 
would  like  to  inquire  as  to  tne  relative  price  of  steel  rails  jnit  before  the  recent  raise 
in  everything,  the  relative  price  of  steel  nula  a  year  ago,  and  the  iron  rail  of  20 
yeare  aeo? — A.  The  iron  rail  of  20  years  ago  cost  3  or  4  times  as  much  as  the  steel 
rail  today,  bnt  the  steel  rail  lasts  eo  much  longer  and  is  so  much  lees  expensive  to 
maintain  that  it  enables  us  to  work  the  roeds  very  much  cheaper  than  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  cost  I  have  some  statements  here.  Taking 
what  is  known  as  the  New  York  Central  System,  which  inclndes  the  lines  west  of 
Buffalo,  that  are  controlled  through  the  ownersnip  of  the  stock,  it  earned  last  year 
about  $100,000,000.  Now,  in  1870,  we  only  had  1,800  miles  of  road  as  against  6,676 
now,  and  the  earnings  of  course  were  necenarily  very  much  smaller  then. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  tell  what  theeaminRS  per  mile  are;  what  the  average  was? — A. 
The  average  per  ton  is  very  much  lefs.  The  average  per  ton  then  was  1.88  cents,  as 
I  say,  and  now,  the  last  year,  we  earned  but  59  mills. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  tmit  rates,  reaching  ]}ed  rock,  you  might  say,  as  tbey  are  with 
you,  and  I  suppose  the  same  with  other  roads  of  the  country,  are  a  check  upon  any- 
thing like  ruinous  rate  wars? — A.  Yes.  I  will  say  in  passing  that  the  ""'"g  of 
rates  is  also  in  procees  of  evolution.  I  will  givevon  the  nistory  of  what  is  known  as 
the  dressed-beef  case,  as  an  illustration.  In  1879  the  dreseed-beef  industry  was  pmc> 
tically  in  its  infancy.  Certain  new  roads  were  built  into  Chicago  and  tbey  could  not 
secure  any  of  the  cattle  traffic,  for  the  reason  that  the  cattlemen  owned  tbedr  own 
stock  yards,  or  the  railroads  built  them  for  them.  Oerttdn  of  the  roeds  were  anxious 
to  have  cattle  carried  on  the  hoof  to  tide  water,  for  the  reason  that  they  used  their 
cattle  cars  for  west-bound  traffic — coarse  traffic,  such  as  coke — and  it  became  then  a 
question  as  between  dressed-beef  roads,  that  were  anxious  to  foster  this  dressed-beef 
traffic,  and  the  roads  that  were  anxious  to  carry  cattle  on  the  hoof  to  New  York— a 
question  for  the  supremacy.  The  rates  were  then  between  80  and  90  c^nts  on 
areaeed  beef,  and  the  cattlemen  claimed  that  they  must  have  a  relatively  low  rate  iu 
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order  tu  eiiablu  llu'iii  t<i  bring  uattlc  on  the  hoot  to  tide  water  tu  ship  abnwd,  and 
that  brought  on  two  or  thr««  rat«  wars,  and  the  ratea  fluctuated  from  that  day  until 
quite  recently.  They  eubmitted  the  caiae  two  or  three  times  to  arbitrntiou — to  Judge 
Coolevat  one  time;  and  a  number  of  different  men  sat  upon  it  for  several  weeks,  and 
they  decided  that  the  relative  rales  should  be  70  per  cent  higher  for  dreaaed  beef 
than  for  cattle,  in  order  to  make  the  cattle  rate  an  equivalent,  and  in  order  to  enable 
tbeee  cattlemen  or  meu  who  wanted  to  ship  the  cattle  to  New  York,  to  do  bo.  Now, 
that  ran  along  for  a  little  time,  but  every  little  while  there  would  break  out  a  war 
over  this  tiling.  Now  we  have  got  the  rates  down;  the  cattle  rate  is  down  to  26  and 
the  dreesed  beef  io  40  cwnts,  and  there  ia  nothing  to  cut  on. 

Q.  Farther  reduction  would  be  absolutely  ruinous? — A.  Yes;  we  could  not  carry 
the  business  at  all.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  qu«rtion  of  Southern 
ports.  At  one  time  the  rates  to  the  Atlantic  porta  were  all  about  the  same,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  built  into  Chicago,  and  they  said  they  had  a  line  a  good  deal 
shorter  than  ours,  than  the  rest  of  us,  to  Baltimore,  and  that  they  were  going  to  make 
a  3-ceDt  less  rate  than  we  did  to  New  York.  I  think  they  started  in  with  a  6-cent 
leas  rate.  At  that  time  the  rates  were  certainly  4&  or  50  centa,  and  that  brought  on 
a  rata  war,  which  lasted  for  years  and  years,  and  Anally  that  was  sabmitted  to  arbi- 
tration, to  Judges  Cooley,  Waahbum,  and  Thurman,  and  thev  found  the  disadvantages 
were  Buch  at  ^timoi«  that  they  should  have  a  differential  of  3  cents;  and  the  ais- 

'    mta^  at  Philadelphia  were  such  that  they  should  have  a  differential  of  2  cents. 


ffif. 


e  differential. 

..  The  differential  has  not  been  reduced  with  the  reduction  of  the  rateT — A.  No, 
not  proportionately.  Now,  the  roada  running  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  the 
roads  running  from  Boston  to  Montreal,  aimply  do  the  beet  they  can,  and  that  accounlii 
for  a  great  many  of  what  are  known  asdiscnminations,  the  difficnlties  of  meeting  any 
competition  that  exista,  and  that  we  have  no  way  of  remedying. 

Q.  You  ny  that  waa  an  arbitration7~A.  Yes. 

Q.  Waa  the  finding  of  that  arbitration  board  binding  on  both  partiee,  on  all  parties 
connected  with  itT— A,  No;  excepting  the  moral  Unaing.  I  believe  they  agreed  to 
submit  it  to  arlntration. 

Q.  They  were  only  morally  bound  to  ohaerve  it? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  your  rood  and  the  other  roada  are  now  discriminated  against,  and  Still 
adhere  to  that? — A.  We  still  adhere  to  it,  yes,  excepting  it  is  overoome  by  ocean 
rates  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.   What  year  was  that?— A.  Thia  was  20  years  ago.     It  was  about  1878  or  1879. 

Q.  Have  theee  differentials  been  in  existence  in  lavor  of  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 

fhia  within  that  time? — A.  Yes.  Qoile  recently,  when  we  had  a  meeting  with  the 
nterstate  Commerce  Coramiesion,  I  think  perhaps  a  year  a^,  I  induced  Br.  Gowen 
and  Mr.  Ingatla,  who  represented  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  to  try  1  i  on  export  grain,  and  we  are  tryiiw  that  now;  but  the  omer  differ- 
entialj  on  provisions  and  ail  other  ctaaeee  of  freight,  remaina  at  3  cents;  bo  that  the 
situation  is  full  of  difficuttiea.  It  ia  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  sit  down  and  make 
rates  for  15,000  cars  of  freight  per  day  which  are  exactly  just  and  equitable,  but  we 
Mmply  do  the  beet  we  can.  The  interstate-commerce  law  prohibits  us  making  any 
division  of  tiie  tonnage,  which  of  course  would  atop  the  competition  as  between  the 
railrofldH  themselves;  but  it  would  not  Stop  competition  as  between  waterways  and 
the  competition  of  commercial  conditione.  For  instance,  if  ^in  i^  only  worth  so 
much  in  Liverpool,  eo  much  in  Nebraska,  and  so  much  in  Chicago,  and  we  have 
transportation  to  sell,  all  we  can  get  is  the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  grain  at 
these  places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqithar.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  at  the  present  time  an 
arrangement  seeking  to  rectify  the  injustice  of  the  differential  between  thoee  2  porta 
as  discriminating  gainst  New  York? — A.  We  have  been  at  it  regularly  for  SO  yeata, 
but  have  never  succeeded. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  wav  to  remedy  this  matter? — A.  My  impression  is  tliat  eventu- 
allv  the  differential  will  nave  to  be  wiped  out.  The  conaitions  are  entirely  different. 
Baltimore  is  just  as  good  a  port  to-day  as  New  York.  At  that  time  Newport  News 
was  not  known.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  a  man  t«-day  from  Chicago  should 
not  send  a  cargo  of  grain  from  Newport  News  or  Baltimore  and  reach  Liverpool  just 
with  the  same  advantage  as  he  does  trom  New  York. 

Q.  In  making  that  differential  were  the  transfer  terminal  charf^  taken  into 
account? — A.  1  think  there  ia  a  miaapprehension  in  regard  to  terminal  charges  at 
New  York.  They  are  absorbed  entireW  by  the  railroads,  excepting  patting  the  grain 
upon  the  vessel.    For  instance,  we  will  make  a  rate  from  Buffalo  w  New  York;  I 
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«  paas  thai  through  oar  elevator  at  Bufialo, 
I  through  Uie  elevator  tnere  and  put  it  i 
le  of  our  own  boats  alou^de  of  the  b 
,  «  is  a  charge  for  transferrinf;  that  grain  from  that  lighter  to  the  ship. 

Q.  But  your  road  RHrrieH  all  the  charges  up  to  the  hgfater  reaching  the  «de  of  the 
ship? — A.  Yea;  and  we  take  that  com  from  Buffalo  for  3  cents;  and  there  is  no 
transportation  rate  in  the  world  to^iay  as  cheap. 

Q.  Does  tho  charge  for  transferring  from  the  lighter  to  the  ship  enter  into  the 
brokerage  or  commissiou  on  the  ocean  freight?— A.  That  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
shipper.  There  was  an  tmreement  at  one  time  that  the  satne  charge  should  be  made 
at  Newport  News  and  Baltimore,  and  we  have  eome  doubt  aa  to  whether  it  is 
actually  made  there  now.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  our  export  giBin  coming  to 
New  York,  wherever  it  comes  from. 

Q.  In  respect  to  all  other  trunk  lines  through  the  Stateof  New  York,  do  you  think 
that  same  transfer  chaive  is  maintained?  Do  the  other  roads  include  every  cliarge  up 
to  the  barge  alongside  ol  the  Bhip?~A.  Yee,  all  the  roads  do;  those  that  carr^  gr^n. 
Some  of  tne  roads  do  not  care  to  carry  grain;  they  have  no  lighters  of  thetr  own. 
We  have  a  very  extensive  lighterage  system,  built  by  the  road,  and  I  think  1  or  2 
Other  roads  have  a  lighterage  system;  but  someof  the  roads  have  gotten  so  lately  that 
thCT  do  not  care  very  much  to  carry  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J. Harris,)  Do  you  find  that  the  transportation  by  railroads  is  turned 
very  much  to  these  Southern  ports  as  against  New  York?— A.  It  was  when  ratea  were 
very  high;  but  the  Southern  ports  are  very  largely  abandoned  by  Chicago;  they  go 
south  with  their  grain  now,  to  St.  Louis  and  the  South.  The  large  bulk  of  the 
grain,  I  take  it,  during  the  sommer  months  comes  to  us  from  veselslrom  all  ports. 
Now,  that  transportation  is  usually  very  small.  It  has  been  rather  higher  this  year 
on  account  of  the  activity  in  the  steel  trade.  The  vessels,  finding  they  could  get  better 
rates  for  ore,  have  gone  into  the  ore-carrying  business;  but  usually  the  competition 
between  these  boats  makes  transportation  sroin  Chicago  to  Buffalo  almost  nothing. 
lAst  year  the  rates  got  down,  I  think,  as  low  as  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  and 
that,  added  to  our  3  cents,  or  whatever  the  rate  we  made  from  Bufialo  to  New  York 
was,  fixes  largely  the  rates  you  can  get  for  the  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Senator  MAI.L.ORY.)  In  the  winter,  when  navigation  is  closed  on  the  lakes, 
your  rates  are  increased,  I  suppose,  from  Chicago? — A.  We  can  not  increase  them 
very  much  because  of  the  other  condition — of  prices  in  Liverpool.  The  price  in 
Liverpool  really  fixes  the  prices  that  you  can  get  for  transportation.  When  I  say 
Liverpool  I  mean  the  ^reat  centers  of  tne  world. 

Q,  Has  the  competition  in  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  Newport  News,  and  in  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  by  way  of  theGulf,  had  any  effect  on  that?— A.  Yes;  a  very  serious 
effect.  We  now  have  to  make  the  price  practically  from  the  Missouri  River;  before, 
Chicago  and  SI.  Louie  were  the  common  centers.  St.  Louis  maintained  a  higher 
rate  of,  we  will  say,  5  cents.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  5  cents  or  not.  On  lower 
classes  the  rates  irom  St.  Louis  were  6  cents  higher  going  ont  than  from  Chicago. 
Of  course  competition  of  the  Gulf  ports  knocked  that  thuig,  because  you  can  get  a 
rate  now  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gull  about  as  cheap  as  you  can  get  it  irom 
Chicago. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  that  competition  arising  from  the  development  of  the 
grain  business  at  Galveston,  the  grain  business  in  New  Orleans  has  affected  the  grain 
busineM  in  New  York  to  any  appreciable  extent?— A.  It  has  affected  the  earnings  of 
the  railroads.     I  think  that  they  all  make  lower  rates  now  than  then. 

Q.  But  the  quantity  of  business— has  that  been  affected  materially,  do  you  think? — 
A,  lean  not  answer  that  question.  It  is  very  difficult,  because  the  crops  vary  so  and 
the  conditions  vary  so.  ^y  one  year  the  crops  are  very  large,  and  that  aHects  very 
largely  the  tonnwe  te  New  York.  It  may  not  be  a  question  of  rates  at  all;  it  may  be 
a  questidn  of  conditions  abroad. 

Q.   Ithasbeentestified  to  before  this  ci 
I>etween  England  and  the  Boers  has  ii      .  ,       . 

much  that  freights  have  gone  up  very  high.  Are  contingencies  like  that  also  poten- 
tial in  determining  the  quantity  of  business  done? — A.  Very  much  so.  It  is  S  very 
potent  factor  in  the  competition  in  our  export  businea,  which  is  enormous.  We  ore 
quoted  expwrt  rates  from  New  York  every  day,  and  we  have  to  add  that  to  the  inland 
rates  in  onier  to  make  a  through  rate  to  Liverpool.     The  through  rate  to  Liverpool 

Sractically  has  te  be  made  the  some  now  by  all  routes.  Now,  the  rule  on  which  this 
ifferentiol  was  built  largely  at  the  tjme  was  that  these  Southern  ports  could  not  get 
the  boats  to  come  there  at  the  same  price  that  they  could  get  grain  transportation. 
The  conditions  have  very  largely  changed,  and  the  competition  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  has  a  very  potent  effect  You  can  ship  giaia  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  and 
C55A 15 
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put  it  on  board  vawels  there  Hiiil  laiul  it  in  IJveriHxil.  That  ie  the  competition  wr 
nave  to  take  into  account  in  connection  with  the  ocean  tnuuporiation.  In  other 
wordB,  the  rwlroade  are  obhged  to  take  into  account  the  value  of  this  Krain  in  Liver- 
pool, and  their  charges  between  Chicago  and  the  West  and  Liverpool  have  to  meet 
the  conditiona,  otherwise  thev  can  not  take  the  grain, 

Q.  (By  Proleesor  Johmbon.)  The  complaint  that  cornea  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
and  this  commiaeioii  is  almost  entirely  in  n^rd  to  local  rates,  aa  far  aa  the  question 
of  reasonabieneea  ia  concerned.  The  influence  of  competition  in  other  bustnete  ia  rec- 
ognized by  everybody.  I  would  like  to  aak  you,  flrst,  wliether  you  think  tliat  there 
are  competitive  forces  at  the  present  time  that  are  at  al!  effective  in  the  queatJon  of 
local  rate^— A.  I  will  answer  very  frankly  by  mying,  in  the  year  and  a  half  of  my 
connection  with  the  New  York  Central  I  have  never  liad  any  complaint  of  load 
rates  excepting  one,  and  that  waa  i[i  connection  witlri  a  paper  mill  located  on  our  line. 
They  mid  thev  conid  not  com])ete  with  some  other  paper  mill  that  was  located  oo 
the  water,  ana  we  made  latea  in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete,  as  all  intelligent 
railroad  men  have  to  do;  otherwise  we  would  close  up  that  concern  on  our  road. 

Q.  Are  men  coming  to  you  who  have  capital  to  invest  along  the  line  of  your  road 
and  questioninp  youabout  local  rates  |>roepectively?— A.  They  are  putting  up  factories 
every  day.  There  are  half  a  dozen  going  up  now  on  the  ^ew  York  Central  line, 
right  alongside  of  our  road. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  competition  of  capital  seekinc  investment  ia  a  source  of 
importance  at  the  present  time  in  the  matter  of  rates?— A.  Yes.  For  instance,  the 
paper  businen  of  the  country  is  now  handled  very  largely  bv  one  concern.  Now, 
if  we  want  to  get  a  share  of  that  paper  business  we  liavetoenaole  the  paper  concerns 
along  onr  roaa  to  compete  with  concerns  in  Maine,  or  along  the  waterway,  otherwise 

_.    -  .    „  - .  „  ^     -     -  - .  .  _  .  .  a  general  way 

that  applies  to  everything.  If  the  Pennsylvania  have  a  concern  over  at  Altoonaanil 
we  have  a  concern  in  Albany  in  the  same  business  and  the  Pennaylvania  rates  are 
lower  than  ours,  they  will  tie  up  our  business  in  Albany,  and  it  ia  our  buainess,  as 
managers  of  tailroada,  to  see  that  they  do  not,  and  we  endeavor  to  meot  these  con- 
ditiona. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  the  lo<»l  rate",  speaking  in  a  general  way,  are  subject  to 
competitive  forceriT— A.  Yea. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  you  think  the  earnings  of  the  general  busi- 
neaa  of  transportation  are  now  absorbed  by  subsidiary  corporations  such  as  <ar  trusts, 
bridge  companies,  palace  car  companies,  etc.? — A.  We  nave  nothing  of  the  kind, 
practically. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  case  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company.  I  suppose  that  the 
Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  is  very  largely  owned  by  men  who  own  ttie  New  York 
Central  System,  is  it  aoVt—k.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  no  stock  in  the  company, 
SO  I  can  not  give  any  information. 

Q.  Do  the  eaminM  of  the  New  York  Central  go,  to  an  appreciable  extent  at  least, 

to  remunerate  the  V^  '•''•"  -,,..,  ^  . 

ace  Car  Company  a  , 

faree,  and  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Are  not  the  profits  ot  that  company  known  to  be  lai|^eT— A.  1  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not.  I  have  usually  understood  they  are  not  very  large.  That 
is  a  question  ot  fact  I  do  not  know  what  they  are,  BO  I  can  not  tell  yo«.  They  pay 
6  per  cent,  I  understand,  on  the  stock.  Now,  if  you  ask  me  as  to  the  demrability  of 
nulroad  companies  running  their  own  sleeping  cars,  I  will  say  that  the  thing  has  been 
a  lamentable  failure  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Cokoeb.j  Could  yon  tell  the  commission  whether  it  ia  customary 
the  palace  car  companies,  the  Pullman  and  Wagner,  to  receive  compenmtion  ir 
the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  car  on  it,  or  whether  tnoaecompaniesdepend  tor  their 


the  fees  that  they  receive  from  passengers?'- A.  They  depend  entirely 
lue  they  receive  from  the  passengers,  as lar  as  we  ate  concerned. 
Q.  The  New  York  Central  does  not  pay  :he  Wagner  or  Pullman  companies  tor  the 


e  of  the  cara? — A.  No,  We  would  pay  the  Pullman  Company  if  we  wanted  to  bor- 
row a  car  from  the  Pullman  Company;  but  we  liave  a  contract  with  the  Wagner Com- 
puy  under  which  tbey  agree  to  supply  the  cars  and  tnuns  at  a  changeable  rate  of 
nuleaoe.  For  inatance,  ifthey  earn  tl,000  a  year  we  pay  so  much,  and  it  they  earn 
$2,000  a  ^rear  we  pay  so  much.    But  they  alwaya  earn  an  excess,  so  we  pay  nothing. 

Q.  Is  It  your  idea  that  on  most  of  the  roads  of  the  country  the  roads  do  not  pay 
for  the  use  of  those  cars? — A.  Except  on  the  small  roads,  where  the  earnings  of  the 
cats  are  verv  small. 

Q.  And  then  they  have  to  pay  something?— A.  Thecontntctlsgenerallv  Ihesame 
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lotorioiuly  too  atuall  to  ny  the 
ley  pay  I  cent  a  mile  And  li  cents  a  mile,  tiod  bo  on; 
but  on  most  of  the  l&r^r  roads  I  Quiik  the  eanuQgs  of  the  car  exceed  the  amount 
which  they  contract  to  ^y. 

Q.  We  would  be  jnstified  in  the  conclusiOD,  then,  that  practically  none  of  the 
earnings  of  the  raihvad  companies  are  diverted  to  the  palace  car  componial? — A.  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goee. 

Q.  (By  Profeaeor  Jobnson.)  Doee  your  company  have  contracts  with  bridge  com- 
panies— A,  We  have  no  such  contracts  that  I  faiow  of.  We  are  opeiate^  so  far 
as  I  know,  about  as  clear  as  anything  that  eiiets  in  the  world.  I  have  no  stock  in 
the  company.  I  am  simply  the  operating  officer.  I  take  care  that  notMng  exists, 
so  far  as  my  influence  goeti,  of  the  kind  that  has  been  suggested. 

Q.  So  the  eamii^  ol  yoor  company,  you  think,  in  the  case  of  transportation  actu- 
ally inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Btockholaere?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  relations  did  not  eiiut  a  score  of  yeaia  ^o,  did  they? — A.  When  you  go 
back  to  25  years  ago — the  whole  thing  is  a  process  oievolution.  These  bridges  were 
enormously  expensive.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  first  large  one  to  be  built  was  the 
bridge  over  the  river  at  Albatiy.  It  cost  a  very  great  amount  of  money.  It  was  built 
jointly  by  the  capital  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Boeton  and  Albany  roads,  in 
the  proportion  oi  one-fourth  to  three-fourths.  Now,  for  a  portion  of  the  time  after- 
wards tney  exacted  a  bridge  toll  on  freight  It  did  not  come  out  of  the  shipper;  it 
Game  out  of  the  connecting  road.  For  instance,  if  the  Lake  Shore  sent  a  car  to  New 
York,  they  would  have  to  pay  a  cert^n  toll  for  this  bridge.  But  that  has  been  out 
of  existence  for  20  years.  Competition  baa  driven  that  out.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  where  a  bridge  toll  is  exacted  now.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific,  at 
Omaha,  they  exacted  their  toll  for  20  years.  I  think  that  was  all  done  away  with  by 
the  competition  of  the  roads  coming  in  there  from  Kansas  City  and  going  up  the  west 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River.    Of  course  that  knocked  out  all  bridge  toll  there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  commission,  with  propriety,  the  manner  in  which  you  arrange 
for  the  construction  of  new  lines,  when  you  do  construct  them? — A,  We  have  not 
constructed  any  lines  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  road,  so  that  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  independently  of  your  own  line,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
goes,  is  it  the  practice  of  roads  to  let  contracts  to  their  officers  and  directors? — A.  1 
do  not  know  of  any  such  thing.  You  hear  of  those  things  in  the  newspapers.  My 
judgment  is  that  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  honestlv  managed,  as  a  whole.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  busineai  that  is  managed  any  more  intelligently  or  more  honestly. 
I  have  never  been  asked  to  do  anythiiu  that  did  not  commend  itself  to  my  judgment 
by  anybody  connected  with  any  road  I  have  been  connected  with,  and  I  have  been 
connected  with  many  of  them.  But  I  can  only  testify  as  to  what  I  know  myself,  and 
I  know  myself  that  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  our  company. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ticket  bro- 
kerage in  general? — A.  I  would  like  to  put  a  book  in  evidence  here,  the  bearings 
before  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Couimerce,  if  anv  of  yon  gentlemen 
want  interMting  reading  upon  this.  It  is  the  most  demoraluii^  toing  there  is  in  the 
country  in  cminection  with  this  business. 

Q.  What  hearing  is  that7-~A.  The  hearii^  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreicrn  Com- 
merce Conunittee.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  joined  in  asking  Congreas 
to  abolidi  this.  It  is  abolished  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  now  except  the 
United  States.  The  difficulty  is  that  theae  broken  deal  largely  in  forged  tickets  and 
stolen  tickets  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JonHBON.)  Doyouthink  the  Pennsylvania  law  is  efficient,  as  far  as 

fou  know?— A.  They  prohibit  it  in  Pennsylvania  and,  I  think,  in  a  number  of  States, 
t  is  prohibited  entirely  in  Canada. 
Q.  In  those  States  where  it  isprohibited, is  thereanyillegitimate  traffic? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  prohibited  in  Fennej'lvania,  Illinois  New  Jersey,  Montana,  North 
I^ota,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Florida,  and  Indiana.  I 
think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  business  is  demoralizing.  1  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  more  to  sav  about  it  than  has  already  been  testified  to  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.J  What  have  you  to  say  on  topic  23 — "  Effect  of  watering 
stock  and  uimeceesary  additions  to  bonded  indebtedness  upon  railway  employment 
andrailway  waoee"?— A.  Well,  watering  stock  is  piactically  obsolete.  Thedifficulty 
most  of  the  roads  have  had  is  keeping  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Q.  Your  opinion  to-day  is  that  the  watering  of  stock  is  on  obsolete  practice? — A. 
Pretty  much  so. 

Q.  But  there  is  none  the  leas  a  good  deal  of  watered  stock  in  existence? — A.  Oh,  I 
ima^e  so,  but  I  do  not  fancy  there  is  more  watered  eto^  than  the  increaae  in  the 
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valne  of  the  property.  Bnt  that  is  s  qneetion  I  am  not  competent  Ui  deal  with ;  I 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  DivBelf. 

Q.  You  are  n  railroad  m&n,  and  it  just  occurred  to  ns  that  you  misht  have  mme 
views  on  the  subject. — A.  I  know  of  a  great  many  roads  that  have  Deen  wittered, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver;  most  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  What  ie  your  experience  in  nulroads  in  regard  to  the 
increaae  of  their  valuation?  Have  they  not  increased  the  same  ae  the  property  on 
Broadway  in  New  York  City  has  increased? — A.  It  has  advanced  enormoosly- 

Q.  Has  not  the  value  of  the  terminals  of  those  Western  roads  increased  more 
enormously  than  the  increaae  of  real  estate,  probably,  on  Broadway? — A.  I  suppooe 
OUT  propertv  in  New  York  is  worth  more  than  the  entire  capital  of  the  road.  In  tact, 
you  can  not  duplicate  it  for  anything-  We  find  that  out  when  we  have  to  pay  the 
taxes.  They  put  up  the  taxes  (211,000  last  year  on  us.  In  New  York  we  are  paying 
■■" r  net  earnings;  in  New  York  atone  we  pay  over  J2, 000, 000  a  year. 


to  hear  from  the  tranchise  tax  yet. 
e  do  not  have  snch  a  nice,  easy  time  as  you  thiiik 


«  waiting 


Q.  (By  Mr,  C.  J,  Harris.)  Twelve  per  cent  on  yourneteamings? — A.  Yea.    Oh, 

e  do  not  have  snch  a  nice,  easy  tii ■!.■-£  —  j- 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You 


not?— A.  Ym. 

Q.  Is  there  any  form  of  tax  that  you  would  prefer  to  that?— A.  Yes;  I  tJiink  the 
Michigan  system  is  the  fairest — tax  on  their  earnings.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
have  the  taxes  go  up  when  the  earnings  go  up,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  toxee  go 
up  when  the  eamingc  go  up,  and  they  go  on  up  when  the  earnings  come  down. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  ravor  of  the  abohtjon  of  the  general  property  tax  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  tax  on  the  net  earnings? — A.  The  Michigan  tax  is  on  gross  earnings; 
and  where  a  road  ia  serving  the  country  and  getting  a  very  small  proportionate 
income  for  its  service,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  tax  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  would  tax  a 
road  having  a  larger  earning  capacity^  and  that  is  practically  what  thev  do  in  Michi- 
gan.   I  mtuoged  three  or  four  roads  m  Michigan,  so  I  am  tamiliar  witn  ft. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  aak  you  if  there  is  any  choice  between  a  tax  on  net  eamingB  and 
on  gross  earnings? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  The  tax  on  gross  earnings  might  be  more  of  a  discouragement  to  bosineas,  might 
it  not? — A.  Oh,  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  subject  without  knowing 
what  the  figures  were.  Our  earnings  are  $100,000,000  a  year.  A  tax  ot  1  per  cent  on 
gross  earnings  would  produce  just  the  same  as  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  tt)e  net  earnings, 
or  4 — whatever  the  ratio  is  to  the  total.  Our  total  taxes  last  year  were  some^ng 
over  12,000,000  which  was  12  per  cent  on  the  net  earnings. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)   If  a  road  had  no  net  earning,  it  would  be  rather  a 


haidship  to  make  it  pay  a  tax  on  its  gross  earnings,  would  it  not? — A.  I  should  say 
yes;  but  stil!  it  should  pay  some  tax,  I  suppose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNaKH.)  Are  net  earnings  usually  conradered  the  earnings  after  the 
interceton  the  bonds  is  pud,  or  before?— A.  The  mterest  is  considered  generally  part 
of  the  expenses. 

Q.  Wellj  in  such  a  case^  if  a  rood  had  been  bonded  for  2  or  3  times  ita  actual  cost 
or  worth,  it  would  be  an  mjuatice  to  the  State,  would  it  not,  to  levy  the  tax  on  net 
eaminsB  rather  than  upon  gross  earning,  because  poembly  all  the  net  earnings  would 
be  used  up  in  paying  the  interest  en  those  bonds? — A.  Yee;  that  was  what  I  wasgoing 
to  say  in  answer  to  that.  Of  course,  if  the  tax  were  made  on  the  net  earnings  of  the 
road,  the  probability  is  that  the  interest  charges  would  be  left  out  of  the  net  earnings. 

Q.  (By  Benalor  Mallohy.)  How  do  you  determine  the  net  earnings;  do  you 
eliminate  from  that  all  improvementa  on  tlic  road  and  everythinj^  of  that  kind? — A. 
Well,  it  variee  on  di.'.'erent  roads.  The  bulk  of  the  roads  were  imperfectly  built  to 
start  with,  and  they  issued  bond::  and  stock,  and  have  an  improvement  fund  to  take 
care  of  their  iar^  improvemente.  For  inFitance,  we  are  building  a  new  depot  at 
Albany,  and  riusing  our  trachs  there  and  putting  in  now  bridges.  A  large  proportion 
ot  that  will  be  charged  to  our  capital  :iccount;  it  will  not  go  into  our  expenses.  In 
the  elimination  of  ^ade  cro«ingB  at  Buffalo,  Albany,  ano  New  York,  and  at  these 
diflerent  places  on  our  road,  the  cost  is  so  much  tlint  we  have  to  have  a  fund  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  would  not  have  any  net  earnings  it  we  should  charge  that  to 
operating  expensee.  It  varies  on  different  roads.  The  Lake  Shore  is  in  better  shape 
than  any  other  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads;  they  charge  nearly  everything  to  expenses 

Q.  (By  Mr.  OoMOXit.)  In  the  Michigan  system  which  you  commended,  the  tax  ia 

^percent  isgraduated  ftecordingtotheeamin^ 

a  very  fair  tax.    I  think  there  has  grown  up  a 
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^ood  deal  of  opposition  to  it  in  Michigan,  through  Mr.  Pingree  and  his  frienda;  bnt 
It  has  aJwavs  seemed  U>  me  the  furest  way  lo  tax  railways. 

Q.  (By  ^nator  Mallorv.)  What  la  the  rate,  if  there  ie  an  eetahliehed  rate,  and 
I  Bappoee  there  is,  over  your  whole  Byetem — passenger  rat«  per  mile? — A,  It  variee. 
In  New  York  State,  on  our  main  line,  we  are  not  allowed  to  charge  more  than  2  cents. 

Q.  You  chai^  the  2  cents,  <Io  you?— A.  Two  cents;  ye«.  The  thins  is  eo  diluted 
by  excursioiu  and  cheap  rates  that  we  do  not  really  earn  2  cents.  We  nave  to  %iire 
pretty  carefnlly  on  that. 

Q.  {Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Habrm.)  Are  mileage  books  issued  at  the  cheaper  rate?— A. 
Under  tne  New  York  law  we  issue  mileage  books  at  2  cents,  and  they  ate  good  on 
our  l^ranch  lines.    Onteide  of  the  main  line  we  get  between  2  cents  and  3  cents. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  Outside  of  the  S^te  of  New  York? — A.  No,  inside  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  This  law,  I  think,  was  part  of  the  original  franchise  of  the 
road;  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  about;  but  we  only  charge  2  cents  on  the  main 
line.  We  earn  1.82  cents  a  year  on  all  our  passenger  bosinese,  averagei  It  has  been 
gradually  coming  down. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  territory  in  tho  State  of  New  York?— A.  We  are  all  in  New 
York,  you  know.     That  is  the  New  York  Central  report 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  included  the  whole  system. — A.  The  I^ke  Shore 
and  Michigan  Central  are  managed  Beparatcly.  Wo  have  tho  control  of  the  stock, 
but  we  do  not  own  the  roads  outright,  :uid  tney  are  managed  separately  and  issue 
separate  rates;  and  these  figures  refer  to  <-ie  New  York  Central  rate. 

Q.  1.82  cents  per  mile?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Oan  you  state  what  is  the  highest  rate  per  mile  yon  charge  in  New  YorK  on 
your  branch  lines? — A.  I  think  3  cents  is  the  highest.  I  have  a  memorandum  here 
from  the  passenger  agent  that  gives  the  figures.  On  the  various  branchee  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  some  of  which  run  through  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the 
couDtrv,  and  others  through  mountainous  r^ona,  the  rates  are  from  2}  to  3  centa 
per  mile.    So  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  rate  in  excess  of  3. 

Q.  From  your  statement,  the  caase  of  that  is  the  spanenese  of  the  population 
through  which  the  load  nins  and  also  the  cost  of  building  the  road^ — A.  Take  a  line 
like  our  Montreal  road;  trtdne  earn  there  in  the  winter  verv  little,  and  we  charge  3 
cents  there.  Trains  cam  from  40  to  50  cents  a  mile;  probably  do  not  more  than  pay 
expensee. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  pass  system  that  seems  to  be 
universal  in  the  United  States:  the  giving  of  passes  to  individuals? — A.  Personally  I 
~~i)  opposed  to  passes.    I  would  cut  the  whole  thing  off  to-morrow  if  I  had  n 


epaaeee.  Weissue  no  passes  now,  practically,  except  to  railroad  people; 
that  is,  from  my  office,  I  do  not  think  the  eSect  on  the  revenue  would  amount  to 
anythinsbecanse  the  people  that  get  the  paBses  would  not  travel  if  they  did  not  get 
them.  They  are  lately  the  clerks  in  the  offices  and  mechanics.  For  instance,  we 
give  paaes  to  the  men  in  the  sliops  at  Cleveland,  on  the  I«ke  Shore.  It  a  man 
wants  to  bring  his  tamity  down  to  Sew  York,  we  pve  him  a  pass.  In  99  cases  out 
of  100  he  would  not  go  without  a  pass;  so  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  effect  on  the 
revenue  is  very  great.  But  the  syst^  is  bad,  and  1  think  eventually  it  will  be 
diaconlinued. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  then,  your  remarks  relate  to  your  railroad,  and  there  is  a  very 
small  number  of  rasses  given  now  except  to  employees? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Depew  does,  but  I  do  not  think  he  issues  very  many.  You  know  there  is  a  law  in 
New  York  that  prohibits  the  issuance  of  passes  to  State  officers.    They  used  to  give 

riee  very  largely.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  what  passes  Mr.  Depew  issues,  because  I 
not  know ;  but  I  know  as  to  passes  iaued  from  my  own  office ;  I  issue  them 
entirely  under  my  own  supervision;  1  do  not  allow  anybody  else  to  issue  them  on 
the  road  except  myself. 


Q.  You  do  not  think  it  interferes  to  anv  extent  with  the  receipts  of  your  railroad? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  If  we  stopped  it  to-morrow,  I  do  not  think  it  would  earn 
enoush  to  pay  an  extra  dividend,  because  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  get  passes 
would  not  travel  otherwise. 

Q.  What  have  yon  to  say  on  the  question  of  unjust  discriminations  and  undue 
prafet«nc«e  by  railroads?— A.  Well,  I  think,  perhaps,  I  have  answered  that  question 
very  largely.    We  have  no  unjost  discrimination  tliat  I  know  about 
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Q.  Aa  agaiiuit  peraone  and  Etgainst  placee.  Now,  without  reference  to  yiMir  own 
road,  have  you  anjlhing  to  say  on  that  subject?  There  ia  ft  general  impressioD 
th&t  diecriminatioa  ie  practiced  to  a  very  ^^eat  extent  by  railroads  throughout  the 
United  States,  diBcriminations  whereby  individuals  have  advantages  wnlch  the 
general  public  have  not.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  that,  or  have  vou  anything 
that  you  care  to  aay  on  that  eubject?-~A.  No;  I  have  already  said  that  the  rates 
have  got  eo  low  that  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  to  discriminate  on,  tud  I 
think  the  thing  is  a  bugaboo.  We  do  not  get  any  complaints  about  discriminations. 
They  may  exist  on  other  roads.  I  am  only  talking  atx>ut  our  own  road.  Of  course 
I  can  not  tell  wliat  is  goiiijg  on  in  other  pletcee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  system  of  primte  cais  which  is  now  an  insti- 
tution in  this  country?-' A.  Yas;  that  is  very  bad;  there  is  noqueedon  about  it  at  all. 
It  is  just  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  that  system  is?— A.  In  connection  with  this  dreesed- 
beef  case  tbat'I  illastrated  we  found  when  we  came  to  adjust  matters  tliat  there 
were  some  contracts  by  which  a  cent  a  mile  was  paid  for  cara — dreeeed-beef  cars — 
and  the  cars  are  nearly  all  owned  by  the  dreesed-beef  atuppers,  and  the  dreesed-beef 
business  is  all  controlled  by  three  or  four  people,  and  they  very  largely  control  the 
rate  at  which  they  will  give  their  cars,  and  you  can  take  them  or  leave  them,  just  as 
yon  please.    If  you  do  not  take  their  cars.  Homebody  else  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CJonqeb.)  Is  that  rate  of  1  cent  a  mile  in  force  to-day?— A.  Yes.  It  is 
not  paid  by  us,  I  will  aay.  We  only  pay  three-fourths  of  a  cent.  When  the  rate 
got  aown  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent  I  aaia  we  would  go  out  of  it  and  not  pay  the  extra 
mileage;  but  it  is  in  force  in  some  other  parte  of  the  country  on  some  roads,  under 
contract. 

Q,  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  payment  of  this  milec^  by  the  roads  to  the  owners 
of  the  cars  gives  them  an  advant^  that  keeps  competitjon  from  the  dreesed-beef 
bu^ess? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  The  dreaaed-beef  bumness  is  a  very 
large  business  and  it  has  drifted  into  the  hands  of  very  strong  concerns,  and  whether 
uiy  other  concerns  could  come  in  and  get  a  cent  a.  mile,  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
they  could  not  get  it  from  us.  We  have  been  trying  to  break  the  practice  Dp  for 
years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pakquhar.)  How  would  it  do  for  the  railroads  themselvee  to  run  that 
class  of  eart?  Then  they  could  break  it  up.- A.  They  would  not  get  any  buainesB. 
Every  dressed  beef  shipper  in  the  country  owns  his  own  cars. 

Q,  Then  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  railroads  at  all?— A.  Not  at  all.  Wo 
do  not  do  foolish  things  from  choice;  I  will  say  that.  The  thing  is  just  as  had  and 
stupid  and  foolish  as  can  be,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Now,  we  have 
built  up  these  drcseed-beef  men,  and  they  have  all  got  their  own  cars,  and  they  can 
dictate  what  they  are  goii^  to  pay,  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  of  the  dremed- 
beef  men;  but  that  applies  not  only  to  Uie  dressed  beef,  but  to  the  cattle  business. 
The  cattlemen  nearly  afi  own  their  own  cars  now.  . 

Q.  In  case  there  was  an  authorization  of  pooling,  could  the  railroads  eliminate 
these  privileges? — A,  Certainly.  ... 

Q.  Prom  the  dre«©d  beef  men?— A,  Certainly;  that  is  the  only  thma;  we  can  do 
with  pooling.  Now,  a  pool  or  a  division  of  the  businesB  has  very  little  eHect  on 
competition,  because  the  competition  between  railroads  is  not  very  gre»t  to-day. 
The  uiterstat*  law  has  forced  a  eystwn  of  consoLdation.  It  has  had  just  the  oppo- 
site effect  from  what  was  intended  by  its  tramers.  It  has  forced  these  railroads  to 
consolidate  and  come  together  to  do  that  practically  which  was  the  only  sensible 
thing  for  them  to  do.  But  if  we  could  go  to-day  and  say  to  the  Pennsylvania  road 
in  Chicago,  "Now,  we  will  take  20  per  cent  of  this  dressed  beef,  and  you  can  take  20 

rcent,  and  the  Erie  20  per  cent,  and  somebody  else  take  20  per  cent,  and  if  you 
not  mt  20  per  cent  we  will  pay  you  the  same  proportion  of  the  eammgs  per  car," 
we  could  then  turn  around  to  these  dreeeed  bed  people  and  say,  We  will  not  run 
these  care  at  all."  ,    ■,,  ... 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.]  You  would  be  very  apt  to  do  that?- A.  We  would  be  very 
apt  to  do  that.  But  we  are  perfectly  helpless  to-day.  Suppose  I  should  turn  around 
and  say  to  our  dressed  beef  shippers,  "1  will  not  haul  your  care."  They  would  say, 
"All  right;  good-bye;  we  will  get  somebody  else  to  haul  them."  The  same  thing 
practJc^ly  applies  to  the  cattle  traffic  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  That  ia  a  kind  of  an  "Old  Man  of  the  Sea  that  you 
have?— A.  We  have  lots  of  them.  If  you  will  come  up  in  New  York  sad  sit  with 
me  a  week,  I  will  show  you  a  few. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  it  is  that  this  is  such  a  burden?  To 
what  extent  is  that  1  cent  a  mile  a  real  bonus  to  the  dressed-beet  men  on  these 
cars?- A.  Well,  railroads  pay  each  other  6  mills,  and  we  figure  that  that  6  mills  will 
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about  take  cara  of  the  intenat  on  the  cars  and  their  repairB.  The  additional  4  miile, 
some  portion  of  it,  of  conree,  would  be  deducted  for  Uie  extn  value  of  the  dreaaed- 
beef  car,  the  drewed-beef  car  being  more  valuable  than  the  ordinary  car.  just  what 
that  ia,  1  do  not  know,  but  they  make  an  enomioue  mileage  as  apunat  our  ordinary 
cara.    They  just  keep  these  can  huiDpioK. 

Q.  WhatarethoeecareuBedforonthe  trip  back  from  the  Eastern  aeahoard.weBt?— 
A.  PiKctically  nothing.  We  unload  them  and  set  them  back  to  Chicago  juBt  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  That  was  the  original  fight,  as  I  told  you.  The  Pennsylvania  had  a  very 
lai^  west-bound  coke  traffic,  and  t£ey  were  verj^  much  diainclined  to  allow  or  foster 
this  dresaed-beef  bnaineffi,  but  they  went  forced  into  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAR^trSAB.)  You  pay  mileage  on  them  both  ways?— A.  Yes.  We 
only  pay  three-fourths  o(  a  cent,  but  there  are  certain  roads  that  pay  a  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CiiAsks.)  If  the  roads  owned  the  cats  would  you  load  them  back? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  They  have  to  be  of  a  peculiar  construction?— A.  Yea;  they  are  practically 
refrigentor  cars,  and  it  woulcf  be  dangerous  to  put  any  freight  in  that  would  be 
damaged  by  dampness.  There  is  always  more  or  leaa  ice  left  in  the  boxes,  so  that  it 
is  a  practical  question.  Then  they  are  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  them  back:  they  have 
a  lot  of  beef  waiting  there.  We  could  not  have  them  around  the  line,  eo  the  result  ia 
that  we  would  not  probably  load  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  the  necessity  of  that  in  the  beginning  the  cause 
of  the  dreesed-beef  men  bnilding  their  own  can? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  lailroads 
ever  built  any  drcssed-beef  cars  to  speak  of.  The  flght  was  originally  between  the 
cattlemen  and  the  dressed-beef  men,  and  the  raiLroedsioined,  as  of  course  was  their 
interest.  The  Northern  lines  could  not  get  any  cattle.  The  Grand  Trunk,  for  instance, 
was  interested  in  building  op  the  dreesed-beef  traffic  because  it  could  not  get  any  cal^ 
tie;  and  then  Jn  time  they  forced  the  Other  roads  to  come  in,  because  the  cattle  tra^c 
was  diminished  to  next  to  nothing,  and  the  dresaed-beef  trajfflc  became  so  large  that 
all  had  to  participate  in  it,  or  at  least  desired  to  participate  in  it,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  have  to  do  just  about  as  they  toll  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Ia  not  your  cattle  traffic  now  confined  just  simply  to 
exportaT— A.  Very  laigely  to  exports. 

Q.  Dressed  beet  takes  the  place  now  of  the  old  markets  of  the  East,  where  butcher> 
ingwaadone? — A.  Almost  entirelv;  yes.  The  cattle  traffic  is  practically  out  of  the  way 
except  for  export  traffic,  and  in  tne  West  for  range  cattle,  I  presume — bringing  range 
cattle  in  to  the  dreeeed-beef  men.  Chicago  was  originally  the  heodquarten,  but  they 
have  been  working  west  alt  the  time  to  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  working  west  all  the 
time,  and  that  mues  the  transportation  of  cattle  kaa  and  leea  every  year. 

Q.  (By  fienator  Mallobv.)  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  lesal 
right  of  railroads  to  transport  cars  owned  by  private  individuals  and  not  by  the  roads? 
Even  if  you  did  refuse  they  would  pass  over  some  other  line. — A.  We  have  geoNally 
wanted  tne  business. 

Q,  Now,  in  the  event  that  you  should  form  a  combine,  oould  vou  refuse  to  take 
the  dreesed-beef  men's  carsT— A.  I  suppose  we  would  have  the  rigot  to  do  that  it  we 
were  supplying  cars  of  our  own  to  these  men.  Of  course  we  could  not  say  to  a  man, 
"  We  will  not  ti^e  your  freight;"  but  if  we  had  our  own  cars  there  would  be  no  law 
that  would  cwnpel  us  to  haul  another  man's  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  FmLLtee.)  Does  the  running  of  these  cars  injure  the  railroads  more, 
or  the  peopl&  the  public?  You  speak  of  it  as  being  bad;  now  who  is  injured  most 
by  running  the  private  cars  over  these  roads? — A.  The  railroad,  I  take  it.  We  pay 
a  very  large  amount  of  money  lor  the  use  of  care  that  we  could  supply  ourselves  lU 
much  lea  cost. 

Q.  Well,  does  it  not  also  give  them  an  advantage  over  other  shippers  that  are 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  trade,  a  very  material  advantage? — A.  1  think  that 
question  has  practically  been  eliminated,  because  the  arrangements  are  the  same 
practically  for  all  of  them.  I  think  that  ia  pretty  general  now.  I  think  that  the 
arrangements  that  are  made  ore  generally  made  to  cover  all  the  shippers,  la^e  and 
small;  but  practically  there  are  no  small  shippers  of  dressed  beef;  it  requires  such  a 
huge  capital. 

Q.  But  there  are  a  great  maii;^  care  for  Iron,  steel,  oil,  ore,  and  coalj  private  can 
owned  by  companies  and  individuals? — A.  I  think  in  moat  cases  those  cars  corae 
under  our  general  rule.  We  only  pay  them  6  mills.  We  do  not  object  to  paying 
4  mills,  bemuse  we  dgnre  that  is  what  it  costs  to  keep  our  care  and  pay  the  interest, 
and  so  long  as  thev  do  not  sidetrack  our  cars  we  do  not  object  to  rumung  them.  It 
is  the  excessive  mileage  we  object  to. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Speaking  generally  of  running  the  private  cars  there, 
the  ownen  of  private  cais  have  a  force  which,  of  coorse,  compels  the  railroad  to  give 
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a  concearion,  doee  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  ownerBhip  of  private  cars,  so 
far  as  I  know,  except  the  cattle  care  and  the  dremed-beef  iai«,  came  about  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  r^lroade  were  not  able  to  supply  the  facilities  themaelvee.  We 
will  get  500  or  1,000  cars  down  into  our  coal  r^ons  and  distribute  them  to  our 
ehippere;  and  some  shipper  saya,  "1  can  not  carry  on  mv  bueinesB  on  these  cars  that 
I  Ket,  and  if  you  will  run  my  cars  I  will  build  them."  But  those  cars  are  unproGt- 
able,  and  they  lie  along  the  roads,  and  we  had  }ust  about  as  soon  the  shipper  did 
build  his  coal  car. 

Q.  Then,  private  carsarenot  the  catiseof  conceesionsin  ratesatthe  present  time? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  bo,  with  the  esoeption  of  tiiis  contract  that  I  named.  That  is 
known  toall  the  ntilroads,  and  I  think  it  has  been  eliminated  to  acertainamount.  But 
these  dreseed'beef  people  and  these  large  shipperB  have  become  very  conservative 
themselves.  They  do  not  want  very  low  rates;  they  want  stable  rates.  They  do 
not  want  somebody  toget  abetterratethan  they  get.  If  some  one  got  a40-cent  rate, 
somebody  else  would  not  be  better  oft;  I  think  the  dreased-beef  men  would  preferlo 
have  the  rates  stable.  To-day  the  rate  is  40  cents,  with  estra  mileage  allowance,  and 
Uiat  is  made  under  contract  and  can  not  be  changed,  and  is  known  by  all  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hauub.)  Do  you  furnish  the  shippers  all  the  cars  they  require? — 
A.  We  endeavor  to. 

Q.  Suppose  you  do  not  furnish  them  and  some  one  sofiers  on  the  line  of  your  road; 
what  do  yon  do  for  them?  Ought  not  the  Government  or  some  power  compel  a  rail- 
road to  furnish  enough  cars  to  do  the  business? — A.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  by 
saying  that  if  you  are  only  going  to  give  us  business  for  a  week  in  the  year,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  ask  the  rnlroads  to  supply  all  the  cars  that  are  needed  for  that  one 
week.  But  railroads  ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  their  customers.  It 
becomes  pretty  serious  in  times  like  these.  For  instance,  last  year  we  had  cars  lying 
on  the  side  tracks  every  where.  Wehavebuilt  6,000  cars  in  the  year  that  I  have  been 
with  the  New  York  Central  road,  and  we  are  ^ing  to  buy  more,  trying  to  care  for 
the  large  amount  of  business.  We  can  not  do  it  in  1  day;  we  can  not  get  cars  now, 
and  can  not  get  them  built  before  next  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  are  no  complaints, 
so  far  as  you  know,  on  your  rood  as  to  excessive  rate^ — A.  If  there  are  I  never  hear 
of  tbem. 

Q.  There  is  a  distinction,  of  course,  between  your  rates  between  your  terminals  and 
intermediate  points? — A.  Well,  of  course,  we  generally  try  to  make  the  same  rates 
throi^hout.  I  think  that  has  been  the  system  that  has  tjeen  practically  adopted  on 
all  the  Vanderbilt  lines.  We  take  care  of  our  intermediate  customers  on  the  theory 
that  we  can  not  build  up  local  business  and  do  our  competitive  business  very  mucn 
cheaper. 

Q,  The  theory  then,  as  I  understand,  of  your  road  is  to  foster  anything  in  the  way 
of  enterprise  along  the  line  of  your  road? — A.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do.  We  may 
fail  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  regarding  the  fact  that  rates  from  Chicago  and  New 
York  for  exportation  are  les  than  rates  irom  Chicago  to  New  York  for  domestic  use, 
or  inland  rates  as  distinguished  from  export  rates? — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  it 
fe  necesBory  to  meet  the  competition  abroad,  and  so  enable  the  people  of  this  country 
to  get  rid  of  a  large  amount  of  business  that  perhaps  thev  otherwise  would  not  be 
able  to  do.  Now,  now  it  hurts  anybody  I  do  not  know.  We  undoubtedly  do  charge 
lower  rates  on  export  business  than  we  do  on  business  going  to  Now  York.  The 
bnsinem  that  goes  to  New  York  is  domestic  and  used  mere,  and  the  lower  rates 
enable  us  to  take  a  lot  of  this  stuff  from  the  far  west  and  transport  it  so  cheaply  that 
it  comes  into  competition  with  Russia  and  India,  and  every  other  country  m  the 
world,  when  it  gets  abroad,  and  1  do  not  see  that  anybody  is  injured  by  it  very 
much.  If  we  were  compelled  to  make  all  other  rates  to  meet  the  export  rates,  it  is 
a  question  if  we  would  not  have  to  go  out  of  the  export  bufiineas.  The  proportion  of 
the  export  business  is  enormous.  Take  provisions:  I  suppose  that  about  SO  per  cent 
of  the  tide-water  provisions  go  abroad.  Practically  all  tne  grain  goes  abroad;  there 
is  no  grain  that  stops  at  New  York  any  more. 

Q.  How  about  flour? — A.  Of  flour  tne  proportion  that  goes  abroad  is  very  large. 

Q.  Still  there  is  a  large  consumption  on  the  Atlantic  coast? — A.  I  suppose  there  is. 
I  have  not  the  figures  in  regard  to  flour. 

_  Q.  Welt,  there  is  a  discrimination  between  flour  as  against  grain,  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  called  here.  Do  you  know  anytliing  about  that? — A.  Well,  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  that,  as  to  whether  flour  will  not  bear  a  higher 
rate  than  grain.  My  judgment  is  that  it  will.  That  is  the  way  we  have  generally 
done  with  all  these  questions.  We  have  said.  Now,  we  will  refer  this  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.    They  are  an  inteUigent  body  of  men  and  they  are 
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fair.  And  we  have  submitted  the  question  to  the  Interetate  Commeroe  CommiBBion 
and  they  have  genemlly  found  in  our  favor. 

Q.  But  the  discrimination,  they  think,  is  much  too  hiffh.  They  put  the  limit,  1 
think,  at  2}  cents.— A.  I  think  we  complied  with  their  findinf^,  whatever  it  was.  We 
nearly  alwaye  do  when  the  Intentate  Commerce  Commission  makes  a  ruling  or 
recfloimendB  auy  thing. 

Q.  I  know  you  do  generally,  so  far  as  your  road  is  concerned,  but  there  are  a  Krettt 
nuuiy  other  roads?— A.  Well,  the  tariffs  are  generally  the  eame  on  all  roads.  When 
I  Bay  our  road,  I  mean  these  estabUahed  tanfia.  Tne  competition  on  flour  is  very 
keen.  It  m  probably  the  woret  stuff  we  have  to  transport.  It  comiuences  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  originally  the  rate  was  maintained  between  MinneapoliB  and  Chicago,  at 
a  certain  flgure,  and  then  from  Chicago  eaatbound.  Then  the  8oo  Line"  was  Duilt 
across  there,  making  practically  a  line  not  any  longer  from  Minneapolie  to  tidewater 
than  from  Chicago  lo  tidewater,  and  they  naturally  took  thepoeition,  "We  are  going 
to  make  the  same  rates  from  here  as  you  fellows  do  from  ChicagOi  and  the  reeuh 
was  that  the  lines  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  commenced  to  scramble  for  this 
buBineas  and  they  adjueted  the  rates  some  way,  I  do  not  know  just  how,  so  that  some 
of  it  goes  to  Montreal;  but  the  water  competition  comes  in  there,  and  the  competi- 
tion from  Duluth  and  Superior  Cit^  and  these  Lake  Superior  ports  to  Buffalo,  aaded 
to  the  canal  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  makes  the  transportation  almost  noth- 
ing.    We  simply  have  to  do  the  business  the  i^est  we  can.     It  haa  got  down  simply 

IS  to  how  cheap  we  can  do  the  bumness  and  make  a  profit.    We  can  not  extort 

g  out  ot  anyoc  " 
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(By  Mr.  Fabqubar.)  Have  you  a  line  of  steamers  from  Bnttalo  to  Dnlnth? — A. 
I  tw.  We  have  a  line  that  we  own  entirely;  the  New  York  Central  owns  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  it.  We  have  built  2  boats  that  carry  6,000  tons,  and  we  are  building 
eiwines  to  haul  3,000  tons  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  and  we  take  that  stuff  from 
Duluth  to  Kew  York  with  1  boat  and  2  engines,  2  trains.  Now,  as  to  how  the  inter- 
mediate people  are  hurt,  I  do  not  see.  They  would  not  be  any  worse  off  if  we  said 
that  we  would  not  take  this  businixB  at  alt. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malixjhy.)  Well,  with  reference  to  this  flour  and  wheat  business, 
the  millera  complain  that  after  you  reach  a  certain  discriminating  point — a  certain 
amount  of  diecnmination  against  flour— they  can  not  ship  flour  to  Europe  at  all. — A. 
My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  that  will  not  continue.  You  know  they  have  all 
sorts  of  theories  about  these  things,  but  they  continue  to  stiip  right  along,  and  they 
all  continne  to  make  money.  Now,  if  that  is  a  fact,  and  we  find  that  our  local  flour 
industries  are  being  depleted,  then  we  will  reduce  the  rate — have  to. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  done  on  wheat? — -A.  But  we  have  had  no  complaints  from 
anybody  on  our  line,  so  I  do  not  know.  I  •have  never  looked  into  it  any  further 
than  this  investigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  said  there 
myself  that  if  they  would  inveslimte  and  make  a  recommendation  we  would  carry 
out  tiie  recommendation.  I  Uiink  they  became  convinced  that  flour  could  stand  a 
higher  rote  than  grtun.     The  fact  is  we  ought  to  get  a  higher  rate  for  grain,  but  we 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clahkb.)  You  make  an  inland  minimum  transit  rate? — A.  I  can  not 
answer  that.  Minimum  transit  rates  are  made  very  largely  through  the  country,  but 
I  can  not  answer  that  The  matter  has  never  come  under  my  notice,  and  I  can  not 
say  what  has  been  doner 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Referring  to  the  subject  of  eiports  from  Chicago,  I 
understood  you  to  state  that  those  exports  have  to  be  shippea  very  cheaply  in  order 
to  meet  competition  abroad.  Are  sucn  exports  shipped  by  the  railroad  companies, 
at  present  prices,  at  a  profit  for  the  companies,  a  reasonable  profit? — A.  I  will  say,  in 
answer  to  that,  that  as  an  intelligent  man  I  would  not  haul  any  traffic  that  I  did  not 
think  paid  us  a  reasonable  profit.  Ae  to  whether  we  could  do  all  our  business  at  that 
price  I  should  say  noL  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  haul  ^1  our  busilieas  at  tbe 
rate  at  which  we  are  obliged  to  hanl  the  export. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  reasonable  proposition  to  say  that  you  will  haul  all  your  busi- 
ness at  that  rate  and  make  a  reasonable  profit? — A.  That  would  depend  on  what  you 
call  a  reasonable  profit.  We  have  to  take  the  entire  bulk  of  our  busine»  at  an  entire 
average  per  mile  to  produce  a  profit.  For  Instance,  the  last  statement  I  saw,  we  had 
16(000  cars  24  bouie  east  of  Buffalo.  Now,  if  you  reduce  that  to  10,000  at  the  same 
price  we  could  not  probably  live.  If  yon  reduce  that  to  5,000,  we  could  not  pay  our 
wages  to  our  employees.  If  you  increase  it  to  20,000  we  could  probably  do  it  at  a 
litue  lees  cost  than  wo  do  now;  and  that  is  what  we  are  struggling  to  do  all  the  time. 

Q.  The  incentive  in  shipping  these  exports  from  Chicago  at  reduced  iat«B  over  all 
the  articles  that  are  shipped  for  domestic  purposea  is  wbM — is  order  to  meet  compe- 
tition abroad?— A.  Yea. 
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Q.  Tb&t  is  the  Bole  pnr^oBe,  is  lt7— A.  Tee,  we  have  agents;  export  agents  in 
Chicago,  and  export  agents  in  Mew  York,  and  ihey  get  the  prices  of  these  commodj- 
tiefl  in  Liverpool  every  day,  and  they  get  the  ocean  freight.  The  whole  thine  has  to 
be  done  as  one;  you  must  land  that  stvit  in  Liverpool.  The  rate  on  the  ship  and 
from  the  interior  is  added  together  to  produce  this  result. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  general  effect  of  that  policy? — A.  In  what  way? 

Q,  On  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  generally? — A.   I  think  it  ia  very  beneficial. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  poasible  to  export  those  goods  so  cheaply  that  they  can 
be  landed,  for  instance,  in  a  European  country  cheaper  than  the  Laropean  can  raise 
them,  and  as  a  result,  encourage  immigration? — A.  That  is  a  force  we  can  not  con- 
trol. We  have  a  com  crop  hero  of  about  2,500,000,000  bushels  a,  year.  Now  there 
is  a  ver^  small  portion  of  that  consumed  in  the  United  States.  What  are  you  goii^ 
to  do  with  the  surplus?  How  are  you  going  to  enable  the  farmer  to  self  it?  The 
milroads  come  in  and  say,  "We  will  help  you  to  do  this;  we  will  enable  you  to 
compete  with  foreign  countries;  we  will  enable  you  to  get  this  to  Liverpool  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  we  can  take  this  stuff  to  New  York  City."  Now  that  is  the  gen- 
eral theory  on  which  we  do  this  business.  Whether  it  is  rieht  or  wrong  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  if  we  were  to  stop  it  there  would  be  a  howl  from  the  Weet  that  we 
would  not  get  over  very  soon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phiujfb.)  Is  thet«  any  competition  abroad  with  our  com? — A.  Oh, 
yea. 

Q,  Any  considerable  amoont? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  it  is  quite  considerable. 
It  ia  growing  all  the  time.  We  are  interested  all  the  time  in  getting  our  own  corn 
over  there  and  helping  our  own  people;  but  what  effect  it  will  nave,  1  can  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  pomt  I  wish  to  make  ia  simply  this:  if  we  ship 
American  com,  for  instance,  into  tbe  pltuns  of  Lonibardy  and  Italy,  is  it  not  ^ing 
to  have  the  effect  of  starving  the  Italian  who  raises  com  at  home,  or  sending  him  to 
this  country  7— A.  Well,  I  wonldnotventureany  opinionon  that  subjecf.  Wesimply 
take  the  prices  at  Liverpool  as  tlie  fixed  value  of  that  corn.  We  have  no  voice  in 
making  tne  value.    We  have  to  take  facts  as  ttiey  exist. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kmjnbdy.)  You  said  that  of  our  com  crop  of  2,500,000,000  bushels, 
only  a  small  proportion  was  consumed  at  home.  Do  you  not  mean  a  small  propor- 
tion of  it  is  exported? — A.  Oh,  no;  the  exptort  of  com  is  very  large. 

Q.  It  does  not  exceed  half  of  the  com  crop,  does  it?— A.  lialf  would  be  quite 
)ar^,  of  that  enormous  quantity.  I  am  not  speaking  of  corn  particularly.  Wheat, 
of  coarse,  ia  laj^ly  exported.  You  asked  me  why  we  were  doing  these  things,  and 
I  am  telling.     That  is  our  best  judgment  about  it.     We  may  all  be  wrong. 

Q.  (By  ^nator  Kyle.)  How  do  you  estimate  vour  rate  in  freight  matteis;  do  you 
consider  ^our  whole  system  together  as  one?— A.   We  know  about  what  it  costs  to 

Q.  SometimM  you  operate  some  lines  of  basiness  even  as  low  as  cost,  and  you 
expect  to  make  that  np  on  something  else? — A.  1  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

Q.  Almost  down  to  coet? — A.  On  a  very  small  margin. 

Q.  Do  vou  ever  do  that,  run  down  to  cost  on  some  and  make  it  up  on  others? — A. 
Well,  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  circumstances.  We  would  not  naturally  take  busi- 
ness at  a  low  if  we  could  avoid  it. 

Q.  The  cut  is  not  on  ail  articles,  but  on  one  of  them? — A.  The  large  bulk  of  busi- 
ness is  the  transportation  of  grain  and  provisions  and  dressed  beef  and  coal.  Of 
course,  coal  is  a  commodity  that  the  rates  are  pretty  well  fixed  on.  They  are  very 
low  and  have  been  made  low  by  competition,  and  they  are  pretlv  well  fixed  and  de- 
termined. Bnt  the  gmn  rates  and  the  provision  rates  are  fixed  largely  by  the  neces- 
atiee  abroad;  and,  as  I  aay,  they  have  gone  down  so  low  that  there  is  nothing  left; 
they  can  not  get  very  much  lower.  We  xnow  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  course,  what 
our  profit  per  ton  per  mile  is,  and  we  know  what  our  expenses  per  ton  per  mile  are. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Can  you  state  whether  or  not,  as  a  rule,  tne  published 
freight  rates  are  adhered  to  m  all  cases?— A.  So  far  as  our  line  is  concemed,  1  think 
they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  other  lines? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
anybody  else's  road. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.]  Yon  would  have  an  opportnnity  to  know  in  regard  to 
them,  would  yon?— A.  Oh,  no;  except  as  I  give  oidera  about  those  things. 

a.  On  your  own  line  you  are  positive  they  are  adhered  to?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.J  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  a  uniform 
freight  rate  on  through  freight  to  be  established  from  Chicago  to  the  diSerent  sea- 
board dtiee— New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Newport  News?— A. 
Well,  that  depends.  I  would  like  to  have  it.  1  do  not  know  whether  the  ol^er 
fellows  would  or  not. 
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Q.  Ib  it  practicable  to  faave  it  doneT— A.  Bat  whether  the  Cfaeatpeake  ttoA  Ohio 
and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  conM  flooriih  onder  such  »  wyttsca  I  do  not  know.  M^  own 
opinion  is  that  the  fnoetit  differential  latee  are  too  hig^ — that  is,  the  fadlines  of 
those  porta  have  ao  increased,  thejr  eo  approximate  New  York  now,  that  the  diSer- 
otcea,  which  were  eetabliahed  20  years  apt,  when  the  ntee  were  twice  or  three  times 
as  hi^  as  th^  are  now,  are  too  hig^. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  to  make  a  oniform  rate,  ander  existing  conditlcoB,  with  com- 
peting roads  mnninK  to  all  these  different  ports  that  I  have  mentionod?— A.  I  wonld 
not  liKe  tosajrthat  It  was.  If  you  ask  meit  it  can  bedone,  Iwould  mjt  that  we  have 
been  workup  at  it  a  longtime  and  have  failed  to  do  it  on  s««oiint  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  onr  competitors.  Whether  a  eyetem  of  that  kind  would  not  n«alt  in  giving 
the  Northern  ports  an  excesnve  share  of  traffic  I  do  not  know.  We  would  have  to 
tiy  it  to  find  oat. 

Q.  Well,  if  pooling  were  permitted  and  Mnctioned  by  law— pooling  of  traffic,  for 
instance,  by  railroads— conld  it  be  done,  in  yoor  jndgment,  under  that  system? — A. 
Then  it  conld  be  done  undoubtedly,  because  the  traffic  could  be  assigned  to  the 
different  roads. 

Q.  If  roads  were  allowed,  by  the  repeal  of  the  pooling  clause  of  the  interstate- 
cMmmerce  law  and  by  sanctioning  contracts  made  for  pooling,  to  do  that,  do  ^ou 
think  that  the  discriminations,  canceniing  which  there  are  a  g^eat  many  complamis 
now,  would  be  lessened? — A.  I  thiiik  Uiot  wonld. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqubak.)  Do  vou  think  that  freight  rates  wonld  be  raised  by  a 
poolT — A.  I  think  not.    I  do  not  think  that  they  can  raise  fre^t  rateo. 

Q.  Will  yon  give  a  reason  for  thatT—A.  When  1  say  raise  them  I  mean  to  any 
extortionate  extent,  because  the  waterways  control  that,  and  the  preaeot  competition, 
as  I  have  eaid,  and  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  labor.  I  will  give  you  an  illus- 
tration. When  I  was  on  the  Union  nMJflc  ne  bad  a  laive  copper  concern  start  ap 
at  Butte.  Now,  you  would  natnrally  think  that  a  railroaa  out  tnere  conld  extort  a 
very  high  rate  nom  a  corporation  at  Butte.  But  when  you  had  to  deal  with  it  prac- 
tically yon  wonld  find  that  in  order  to  make  tliat  copper  concern  flourish  at  ifutte, 
Hont.,  you  had  to  meet  the  competition  and  traffic  m  Chile  ban  at  liverpool  that 
flsed  the  price  that  they  could  get  for  coj^ter.  The  Chile  ban  in  liverpool  were 
gotten  out  by  cheap  Ubor  and  very  cheap  water  tronsportaticm,  and  the  Butte  copper 
WHS  produced  by  the  very  highest  paid  labor  in  the  world.  They  were  paying  <S  or 
•6  or  (8  a  day  out  there  at  that  tmie.  What  was  the  result?  Hr.  Haggins  wouU 
come  down  to  my  office  in  Omaha  and  eay,  "Here  Is  the  price  that  I  can  sell  my 
copperin  Liverpool  for.  We  can  car  you  so  much  for  coal,  coke,  salt,  and  for  fluxing 
material,  and  we  pay  you  so  mucn  lor  ore  over  to  the  smelters,  over  to  water,  and  we 
will  pay  yoQ  so  much  to  take  this  stuff  to  New  York."  And  then  we  had  to  %nr6 
out  how  nnrly  true  that  was,  and  we  had  either  to  close  out  Mr.  Haggins  entirely  or 
we  had  to  take  his  own  rate.  And  the  same  thing  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  exists 
all  over  this  conntrv.  Yon  can  not  take  a  man  by  the  throat  and  say,  "You  have 
got  to  do  BO  and  so.''  If  he  can  not  pay  that,  you  close  him  up;  if  you  do  that,  yon 
close  your  road  np. 

Q.  8o  you  do  not  think  pooling  would  m^e  any  difference  in  the  ratee? — A.  Not 
the  slightest  difference.  Now,  the  trouble  with  pooling  before  was  distribntion  td  the 
business,  so  that  it  never  amounted  to  anything.  When  we  would  meet  at  Chicago  we 
would  say,  "We  will  take  so  much,  and  so  and  so  will  take  so  much,"  and  we  would 
have  a  jsngle  over  that  for  two  or  three  months  perhaps,  and  then  the  feliowthat 
liad  10  percent — he  perhaps  had  a  new  road  and  increasing  facilities — would  say,  "I 
am  not  goii^  to  stay  here  on  10  per  cent  any  more,"  and  he  would  go  out  and  go 
to  cntting  ratee  and  cut  everv  other  fellow  that  had  a  big  percentage.  And  then  one 
road  wonld  run  ahead  100,000  tons  and  it  would  not  pay  up,  and  we  would  have  a 
row  and  the  whole  thii^  would  break  up.  Now,  if  trie  distribution  of  the  business 
conld  be  made  i^al,  so  that  these  traffic  rates  could  be  enforced,  that  class  of  com- 

Ktition  that  I  have  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  drcesed-beef  buaineeB  as  between 
D  railroads  would  be  done  away  with.  But  we  etdll  have  the  commercial  condi- 
tions and  the  ccnnpetition  of  the  waterways,  which  control  very  largely  the  trans- 
portation of  this  country. 

a  (ByMr.  GLAUta.)  II 
ot  the  •liippers  to  have  the 
would  have  to  be  done  by  money  distribnticm. 

Q.  Need  it  be  done  that  way?— A.  Oh,  yee;  for  instance,  if  the  New  York  Central 
was  assigned  26  per  cent  of  the  traffic  out  of  Chicago  and  conld  not  limit  its  canine 
to  25  per  cent,  it  could  pay  over  a  certain  percentage  of  tjie  excess  to  the  nilrooos 
of  llie  diviaon,  deducting  the  coet  of  operation  and  collecting  and  all  that  aoit  of 
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Q.  In  that  case  would  the  wiah  of  the  Hhippers  be  leepected?— A.  Oh,  yes;  we 
^wafB  respect  them  and  never  divert  anythiiijir  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
shipper.  Sometimes  diversions  are  made,  but  it  is  so  little  it  has  never  amoonted  to 
anythi^. 

Q.  (ffy  Senator  Mallory.)  Would  you  favor  l^isUtion  ^rantinK  the  right  to  the 
rulroads  to  pool  their  traffic  and  their  profits,  but  giving  to  somebody,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commiaeioii,  or  some  other  oody,  eupervieory  veto  power  over  the  con- 
tracte?— A.  Yee. 

Q.  You  would  favor  such  legislation  as  that? — A-  Yes.  In  other  words,  so  far  as 
the  system  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  ia  not  fair, 
rightj  and  just,  and  if  we  can  not  aoree  with  our  shippers  upon  what  is  fair,  we  will 
be  willing  to  have  somebody  else  of  intelligence  say  what  is  fair.  We  find  the  more 
theee  qu^itions  are  discussed  and  the  better  underetood  tlie  more  the  difficulties  are 
appreciated.  Bo  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  favor  publidty.  1  never  had  a  case  before 
tne  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  where  they  did  not  find  with  us  when  they 
came  to  get  at  the  facts  and  the  difficultiee  and  underatood  the  entire  situation. 

Q.  Now,  there  lias  been  some  discuffiion  as  to  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Gommiaaion  the  power  to  fix  these  rates,  and  this  has  b(«n  opposed  by  some  of  the 
roads, — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  physieaily  possible  for  them  to  fix  the  rates. 
We  have  traffic  men  all  over  the  United  States  engaged  in  this  thing  for  24  hours  a 
day,  meeting  all  theee  conditions,  and  I  do  not  thmk  any  body  sitting  here  in  Wash- 
ington could  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabxs.)  Would  you  object  to  their  having  the  power  to  reduce  the 
rate  after  the  companiee  themselves  fix  it? — A.  I  should  think  tnat  might  bedanger- 
ous;  I  should  want  to  know  who  is  going  to  do  so  first;  for  instance,  I  might  l>e  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  present  body  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do 
it,  but  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  want  to  agree  to  that  for  all  time. 

Q.  Unless  they  had  such  power  as  that  would  they  have  any  power  practically  to 
supervise  railroads? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  the  people  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  communityforanylengthof  time.  If  the  In  teratate  Commerce 
Commission  will  say  to  us  that  the  rates  are  not  reasonable  I  think  we  will  reduce 
them,  but  they  have  never  said  so  to  us;  in  fact,  they  have  said  the  other  way,  that 
they  were  too  low. 

Q.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  legislature  once  authorized  the  railroad  com- 
missioncTs  to  fix  the  rates  on  the  Hoiisalonic  Railroad  because  the  road  had  prac- 
tically defied  the  legislature  and  public  sentiment.  The  power  of  the  commission 
was  exercised  with  great  prudence  and  the  effect  was  good  upon  the  railroads  of  the 
Stattifrom  that  time  henceforth.  Now,  there  never  has  been  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  commissionor  anybody  else,  any  part  of  the  public,  to  have  that  power 
made  general,  but  it  could  be  applied  in  the  State  much  easier  than  it  could  be 
applied  to  interstate  traffic  Therefore,  if  such  power  could  be  conferred  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Coouniesion  do  you  think  it  would  have  a  wholesome  effect  in 
the  general  regulation  of  railroad  traffic? — A.  In  other  words,  you  mean  the  Inter- 
sil Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  take  the  place  of  the  board  of 
directors  In  the  management  of  the  New  York  Central  and  fix  the  rates.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  work.  The  country  is  so  laige  as  to  moke  it  physically  impossible  for 
these  gentlemen  to  fix  the  rates. 

Q,  Could  you  tell  what  power  they  could  have  other  than  at  present  on  that  ques- 
tion?— A.  I  really  do  not  know  what  their  powers  are,  to  say  the  truth.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer;  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  Have  they  any  particular  power?— A.  I  think  thev  have 
a  value  m  giving  publicity  to  theee  matters.  I  have  said  we  complied  witn  th^ 
findinra. 

Q.  Yon  said  yon  generally  did. — A.  In  a  general  way,  yes.  In  every  case  I  have 
had  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Gommiuion  1  think  they  have  discovered  the 
Uiing  was  not  so  far  ont  o(  the  way  as  they  thoiwht. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  said  you  had  noobjection  to  submitting  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  relativity  of  rates  on  wheat  and  flour?— A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  Bubmittins  the  question  of  relativity  of  ratee 
between  New  York  and  North  Carolina? — A.  We  nave  already  done  it. 

Q.  Making  that  question  general,  the  question  of  the  relativity  of  rates  between 
commodities  or  these  localities,  would  you  be  willing  to  submit  the  question  to  a 
commiasionT — A.  I  certainly  would  to-day  with  the  tommiiBion  as  wnstituted. 

Q.  The  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  stated  not  3  hours  ago 
thatthatwaa  practically  theonly  question  of  rat«e  that  could  come  before  that  bodv. — 
A.  Now,  as  to  whether  the  roads  that  have  lines  running  to  the  South  would  do 
that  or  not  1  can  not  say;  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it. 
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Q.  {ByMr.  Fakquhab.)  You  stated  it  would  be  a  ph^cal  impoeBibilit^.  now,  oat 
oi^l  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  Buppoee  300  contentions  occorred  in  24hoim, 
how  out  any  body  sittiDg  in  Washington  settle  it;  and  ie  not  there  in  every  freight 
office  of  the  railroade  a  continuous  contention  of  that  tindT — A.  That  ie  what  the 
tr^c  managers  are  there  for.  The  railroads  have  tnnsportation  to  sell,  and  sell 
it  to  the  very  best  advantage.  That  is  the  English  of  it.  But  when  you  come  to 
deal  with  the  subject  every  day  in  the  year  and  24  hours  in  the  day  you  will  find 
there  are  a  great  many  more  difficultiee  in  the  way  than  yon  think  for. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  You  go  on  the  theory  that  the  railroad  is  sul^ect  to  the 
same  limitations  as  the  private  individual  in  coDducting  a  factory,  steel  works,  ship- 
building works,  etc  Is  it  not  a  consideration  that  the  railroads  have  a  valuable 
franchise?  Has  not  that  sometliing  to  do  witli  the  rights  of  tiie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commisdon  and  the  Government? — A.  We  are  carrying  a  lot  of  roads  like  the  West 
Shore  and  Nickel  Plate  that  do  not  produce  anythtiig  at  oil.  II  the  Government 
will  come  in  and  protect  the  railroads  and  say  that  other  railroads  shall  not  be  bnilt 
within  a  certain  distanws 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Railroads  do  not  consider  the  fnnchise  worth  anything? — A. 
They  consider  the  franchise  as  their  life.  It  would  be  an  abenid  statement  for  me 
to  make  that  the  franchise  was  not  worth  anything,  but  this  constant  contention 
that  the  raUroads  are  subject  to  diSerent  laws  from  what  other  business  men  are  is 
a  thins  that  I  confcw — you  can  not  run  a  nilroad  any  differently  from  what  a  rteel 
plant  IS  run. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARaDHAB.)  Do  you  not  think,  under  the  law,  the  railroads  do  perform 
a  quasi  public  function  in  the  United  Statee? — A.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that;  yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  subject  to  public  regulations? — A.  Yee;  and  we  are  quite  willing 
to  be  regulated. 

Q.  8o  you  would  modify  your  expreanon  and  say  that  it  is  not  simply  a  steel-plant 
matter  altogether— the  New  York  Central  Boilroad;  that  she  has  duties  toward  the 
State  and  has  duties  toward  the  nation? — A.  Yea;  and  we  have  dntiee  toward  our 
patrons  and  endeavor  to  fnlflll  our  duties  intelligcotly  and  satiabctorily,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  The  l^slature  of  the  State  of  New  Yoil  has  gone  so  far  aa  to  regnlate  your 
passen^r  aoairs? — A.  I  was  apeakii^  of  the  manl^;ement  more  particularly;  the 
neceenty  that  occurs  from  time  to  time  to  manage  these  thin^  intelligently — things 
that  come  to  our  knowledge — as  any  other  lai^  businen  is  conducted.  I  do  not 
claim  that  we  have  any  power  to  do  as  we  please. 

Q.  (BySenator  KvLK.)  Did  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce 
law? — A.  I  have  not  been  asked. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  would  like  to  leam  from  yon  whether  you  think  it 
practical  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  classification  in  this  country? — A.  Wo  have 
the  imiform  system  o(  classification  east  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.    Now,  the  condi- 


tions at  the  \V  eat  and  .South  are  such  tliat  the  roads  do  not  think  they  are  juf 

%  our  classification.    I  can  not  testify  as  to  that,  as  I  have  no  personal  ki 
e  difficulties  in  the  way. 


Q.  Have  you  given  the  subject  any  thought  as  to  the  conditions  that  cause  o 
require  differences  in  clanification? — A.  No;  we  have  our  own  classification,!  '  "  ' 
saosfactory  to  us.     We  wanted  the  others  to  join  with  us  and  they  want  u 


«  differences  in  clanification? — A.  No;  we  have  our  own  classification,  and  it  is 

_ LCtory  to  us.     We  wanted  the  others  to  join  with  us  and  they  want  us  to  ioin 

with  them;  and  we  make  the  beet  arrangement  we  can;  but  as  to  the  local  conditions 
I  can  not  tell  vou. 

Q.  (By  Profeesor  Johnson.)  You  do  not  think  both  sections  could  operate  under 
the  same  classiflcation? — A.  I  have  no  judgment  about  it,  as  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it    I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  reasons  given  for  having  a  different  clasBifi- 


they  have  some  good  reason. 

Q.  (BySenator  Mallory.)  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  differences  in  classification 
make  dinerencee  in  rates? — A.  There  is  no  question  about  it 

Q.  Necessarily? — A.  Yes.  We  may  want  to  make  a  clarification  to  foster  some 
borineee  on  our  line  and  some  other  road  may  not  want  to  carry  a  small  amount  |of 
that  stuff  under  that  ciassiftcation.  Classifications  in  the  East  are  made  under  certain 
conditions  that  do  not  apply  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  South. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  adrimbility  of  requiring  all  books  to  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  examiners,  as  national  banks  are,  for  instance? — A.  I  do  not 
see  any  perticutar  necessity.  We  moke  sworn  statements  to  the  railrosd  conunis- 
sionen  oi  New  York  and  all  the  States  we  ran  through  and  to  the  Government  here. 
They  have  never  been  controverted,  and  I  sappoee  if  they  were,  and  the  autborities 
came  to  my  office  and  asked  permission  to  examine  the  books,  I  would  alluw  them  to 
do  BO.    They  are  all  sworn  to. 
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Q.  Ton  eee  no  oeceesity  for  legislatdon  to  that  efiectT— A.  No;  nor  do  I  lee  what 
benefit  legielalioii  of  that  character  would  be. 

Q.  In  Tour  judgment,  would  there  be  any  ierious  objection  to  it7— A.  1  oonld  not 
answer  toKt  que^on.  That  would  be  a  question  for  the  board  of  directore  on  oar 
road  to  answer.  A«  Ear  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  nothing  on  the  books  that  all 
the  world  might  not  see;  but  1  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinioD  on  the  subject  with- 
out coneulting  my  fellow-direclore. 

Q.  (By  Semitor  Kyle.)  Yon  tear  your  competitore  might  get  hold  of  some  infor- 
mation?— A.  Yee.  We  used  to  have  on  the  Union  Paciic  a  aix-monthlv  examina- 
tion, and  our  competitota  got  away  with  everything  we  had  moet  eQectually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Uasbib.)  The  gre«t  objection  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  would 
be  the  great  publicity  it  gave  to  their  rivals;  but  if  all  haa  todo  thalj  would  not  that 
objection  be  moro  or  leee  removed? — A.  1  think  the  affuTB  of  the  railroads  ore  prac- 
tically public  now.  The  New  York  Centr^  annual  report  has  in  iteverythiiigwedo 
and  earn.  I  do  not  know  any  more  information  that  a  man  could  want  than  he 
could  get  in  that  book. 

Q.  These  iesues  of  stock  are  matters  of  public  record? — A.  They  have  to  be. 
Thev  brought  in  statements  for  me  just  before  I  left;  books  piled  up  to  that  high 
[inmcating]  for  me  to  swear  to  for  different  commissious  and  for  gentlemen  over 
here  at  Washington,  and  I  think  they  practically  contun  everything  we  have  ever 
done.     I  do  not  think  anybody  ev — ' —      "*  "■  — 

Q.  (By  Senator  MjIllory.)  The 
was  desirable  for  the  Government,  the  Interatate  Commerce  Commission,  at  least,  to 
have  officials,  as  we  have  bank  examiners,  to  look  into  these  matters  to  see  that 
certain  rulroads — not  the  New  York  Central;  not  these  good  railroads  that  do  not 


violates  the  law  the  other  has  to.     lam  not  claiming  anything  eiceptionat. 
Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  8ome  yeaiB  ago  the  At^^maon  road  was  discovered  i[ 


violate  the  law A.   (Intermpting.)  They  are  all  the  same.     When  one  railroad 

,  8ome  yea 
lations  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  claimed  by  those 
wuu  auvocate  this  public  accounting  of  nulroads  that  the  discriminations  practiced 
by  the  Atchison  never  could  have  been  made  if  the  publicity  of  accounts  had  been 
in  effect. — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Atebison  road.  I  saw  the  state- 
ments in  the  papers;  I  never  heara  anybody  claim  they  were  true. 

Q.  The  examination  of  an  accountant  would  clearly  show  just  what  had  taken 
place? — A.  As  I  understood  the  thing  at  the  time,  I  did  not  understand  it  was  a 
matter  of  discrimination,  but  of  making  false  entries,  and  tnnUng  &  better  showing  of 
the  earnings  than  actually  existed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakkib.)  Might  it  not,  to  protect  the  public  agunst  these  false 
statements  of  eaminas,  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  public  auditor  to  go  through  their 
accounts  as  they  do  uirough  banks,  to  prevent  fraud,  you  might  say,  on  the  public? — 
A.  My  only  answer  to  that  is,  we  make  this  statement  under  oath,  and  if  any  stock- 
holder or  anybody  has  any  desire  to  "'""in*  the  books,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  objection. 

Q.  Suppoae  in  some  of  the  railroads  there  might  be  mismanagement,  as  there 
might  be  In  a  bank  that  fails,  would  it  not  be  advinble  in  a  case  of  that  kind  to  have 
some  public  anditisg  of  accounts  subject  to  the  GovemmeDt7~A.  I  have  no  views 
on  that  subject  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  Is  there  anything  you  would  suggest  as  amendments 
to  the  iatensiate  commerce  law?— A.  I  think  an  amendment  to  divide  the  bf  "■■"- 


in  some  way  between  the  roads  would  be  an  advantage  to  both  the  rulroads  and  the 
public. 

Q.  (By  oenator  Ktle.)  A  pooling  clause? — A.  You  can  call  it  a  pooling  clause  or 
a  division  of  the  business.  I  think  a  majority  of  the  commission  think  that  way 
themselvee,  if  notallof  them.  It  would  limit  theeeabuseethati  have  shown  here, 
and  enable  the  railroads  to  make  long-time  contracts  in  which  they  could  more 
materially  reduce  their  expenses.  In  New  York  to-day  the  expenses  of  the  Broad- 
wav  offices  must  be  enormous;  they  are  of  no  particular  use  to  the  public  or  the 
lailroads  except  as  they  are  fighting  each  other  for  businea. 

Q.  Some  prominent  railroad  persons  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  the  legal- 
iiing  of  pooling.  What  are  their  objects — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  like  to  say 
anything  about  our  asBoda tee;  but  many 'people  are  interested  in  keeping  the  rail- 
roads fipitins  so  as  to  help  their  own  tmsiness.  That  must  be  very  patent  to  every- 
bodv.  No.  tbere  are  ceitainlv  very  strong  railroad  men  that  are  opposed  to  the 
pool.  U  toey  keep  the  trunk  lines  east  of  Chicago  and  St  Louis  fighting,  they  can 
get  their  own  bmdneas  tranqiorted  lower.     Practically  they  are  large  shippers. 

Q.  Tbait  is  probably  the  whole  of  the  opposition?— A.  You  asked  me  what  1 
thought  of  it,  and  I  have  told  you  what  I  thought  of  it. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Mallohy.)  There  is,  also,  in  connectiim  with  this Interalate  Com- 
meive  Comroisfion  question,  much  complaint  ariflinxfrom  the  fact  tbatthelateretata 
Cominerce  Commission  is  entirely  emuHculfited  as  &r  as  any  poner  to  enforce  lie 
decisions  ie  concerned.  It  can  not  enforce  anything.  Practically  the  individual  can 
onl^  set  a  recommendation,  and  the  railroad  may  observe  it  or  not,  jnet  as  it  pleases. 
This  Industrial  Commission  has  had  considerable  teetimony  on  that  snbject  Have 
Tou  any  suggestions  on  that  point  as  to  an  amendment  ot  the  interstat&^ommerce 
law? — A.  I  presume  you  can  not  take  awsiy  from  the  railroad  companies  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  Intact,  I  snppoaethere  is  no  power  that  can  compel  railroada 
to  carry  freight  for  nothing;  and  if  the  finding  in  court  were  unjust  ornnreasonable, 
I  suppose  the  railroad  would  do  anything  it  oould  to  protect  itself;  but  we  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  this  comminion,  and  I  think  we  have  carried  out  every 
recommendauon  they  have  made. 

Q.  The  commission  itaelE  in  its  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  can  not  en- 
force its  decisions,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  empowered  by  some  method  difierent 
from  what  now  exists  to  see  that  its  decisions  are  observed.  That  was  a  question  I 
thought  yon  might  have  some  views  upon. — A.  What  would  you  suggest? 

Q.  I  have  my  own  opinion,  of  couise,  and  I  tried  to  advocate  it  some  years  ago  in 
the  House  of  Bepreeentatives,  and  that  was  to  make  their  decision  go  into  effect  and 
let  the  railroads  who  did  not  think  they  were  iust  give  them  an  appeal  before  some- 
body, either  a  court  or  other  tribunal.— A.  I  do  not  think  we  would  object  to  that. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  ^ven  any  thought  to  the  subject  ot  (rovernment  ownership  of 
railroads;  the  feasibility  ot  it  aside  from  the  desirability  of  it? — A.  I  suppose  the  rail- 
roads would  have  to  be  managed  by  experts — men  who  have  been  brought  up  witti 
the  railroad  business  and  understood  it — and  1  do  not  see  that  they  would  act  any 
different  from  what  they  do  now.  It  would  become  a  laree  political  factor.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  want  it.  We  have  practically  amillion  of  men  in  onr  employ  to-day, 
nearly  all  voters.  It  has  never  been  a  great  success  where  they  tried  it  They  triea 
it  in  Canada  and  gave  it  up.  They  had  a  road  and  it  went  to  seed.  Kor  do  I 
understand  where  you  are  going  to  get  the  money  to  pay  tor  them.  It  Is  a  thing  I 
have  never  given  any  consideration,  because  I  did  not  tliink  it  was  a  very  live  qnes- 
tion.    We  have  live  questions  to  consider  most  ot  the  time. 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Fajujuhar.)  You  said  your  road  owned  a  line  of  steamers  from  Buffalo 
to  the  upper  lake  ports? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  framing  rates  ot  part  rail  and  part  water,  do  your  rates  usually  conform  or 
are  they  agreeable  to  other  trunk  lines  that  own  steamers  on  the  lakes,  too?— A.  The 
take  line  is  managed  entirely  separate  and  the  manager  of  that  line  endeavors  to  get 
his  competitors  to  agree  with  him  as  to  what  the  rate  shall  be;  but  the  tramp  steamers 
have  a  large  influence.  For  instance,  last  year  and  the  year  before  the  ratea  on  the 
tnunp  steamers  became  so  low  that  we  practically  tied  up  our  boats  tor  a  time.  This 
year  the  fact  is  just  the  opposite;  the  trump  steamers  have  gone  after  ore  and  are 
making  the  rates  so  h^h  we  are  practically  getting  the  same  rates  over  the  lake  as 

';  all  those  coarse  freights 

Q.  Carry  any  package  freight? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Between  dhicago  and  Milwaukee? — A.  We  run  to  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and 
Duluth. 

Q.  Your  own  line  of  steamers  would  then  come  in  competition  with  the  open  rates 
declared  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Doluth,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere,  would 
it  not?— A.  Yea. 

Q,  You  would  not  have  an  exclusive  rate  of  your  own  but  you  would  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  open  rate  at  these  harbor^ — A.  Yes;  we  have  to  meet,  practically,  a 
tramp  tste.  A  vessel  will  come  in  there  and  make  atute  to  Buffalo,  and  it  makes  our 
through  rate  the  nme  as  the  tramp  rate.  That  is  the  practical  effect  of  meeting  that 
competition. 

Q.  And  yoa  think  among  the  lines  on  the  lakes  there  is  somewhat  of  an  wreement 
of  a  common  rate  for  all?— -A.  Yes;  they  endeavor  to  adjust  these  rates.  Of  course, 
we  could  not  make  Chicago  rates  apply  from  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  because  it  would 
rain  these  intennediate  rati«,  and  so  they  make  an  agreement  among  themselves,  on 
lake  lines,  to  maintain  a  higher  rate  from  Duluth  than  Chicago,  though  the  distance 
is  practically  the  same. 
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Wabiungto!),  D.  C,  Ocioher  9,  1899. 

TBSTIKOHT  07  HS.   TEAHK  BAA&T, 

Secretary  of  Qie  HUitr^  National  Aftocialioa  of  llu  United  StaUx. 

The  commisnon  met  At  2.30  p.  m.,  Chainiuui  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Frank  Barry 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbib.)  Will  you  give  the  commisBion  vour  name,  occupation 
and  place  of  business? — A.  Frank  Barry,  secretary  of  the  Uilleis'  National  AeBocia- 
tion  of  the  United  Slates;  residence,  Milwaukee,  wis. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  emplojred  in  this  capacity? — A.  Eleven  yearB. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  milling  businea  previous  to  that?— A.  I  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakqubar).  When  was  this  miliera'  association  or^;anized  and  what 
are  the  objects  of  the  association? — A.  The  Millers'  National  Association  was  formed 
June  17, 1873.  Theobject  of  it  at  that  time  was  to  provide  protection  from  patent  litigai- 
tion  which  was  veiy  seneral,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  system  of  milling  from  tne 
old  form  of  grinding  by  atones  to  the  Hungarian  roller  process.  The  fact  that  the 
Patent  Office  of  this  country  was  not  op  in  the  state  of  theart  had  caused  a  large  num- 
ber of  patents  to  be  issued  which  resulted  in  an  immense  amount  of  litigation.  1  do 
not  suppose  any  iadnstry  was  ever  so  oppressed  with  litigation  over  patents  as  the 
mills  of  those  <uys.  There  were  Bereral  sectional  and  State  associations,  and  finally 
they  all  oune  into  one  national  association,  which  handled  test  soils  on  all  these  con- 
flicting patents  bringing  general  results  for  the  miller  as  a  matter  of  economy  in 
handling  these  troubleti.  The  association  continued  in  that  field  strictly  until  1890, 
and  at  that  time,  having  produced  a  condition  of  peace  and  quiet  in  patent  matters, 
it  was  decided  to  continue  the  organization  for  the  geneml  benefit  of  uie  trade.  The 
asHociation  has  since  that  time  interested  itself  not  only  in  patent  matt«r8  which  have 
arisen,  but  has  acted  for  the  trade  in  other  directions,  such  as  the  enactment  of  the 
pure-flour  section  of  the  war-revenue  act.  We  endeavored  \u  get  this  law  through 
as  special  legislation,  and  failing  in  that,  we  tacked  it  onto  the  war-revenue  act.  We 
are  now  working  on  a  pnre-food  law  in  general,  and  legislation  of  that  nature.  As 
tariff  bills  come  before  Congress,  there  are  matters  which  interest  millers  vitally, 
which  we  promote  their  intereela  in.  The  national  organization  has  never  and  never 
can  have  anything  to  do  with  prices,  either  of  raw  material  or  of  the  products,  for 
the  reason  that  interests  are  so  diversified  throughout  the  country  that  it  isand  would 
be  impossible,  if  desired,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  queetions  of  prices.  We  never 
have  had  anything  of  that  kind.  That  is  the  nature,  as  nearly  as  t  can  state  it,  of 
the  work  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr. C.  J.  Harris.)  WillyoustatewbatadulteratioDshavebeenmadeinyour 
line  of  goods,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  trade? — A.  The  adulteration  of 
flour  was  produced  by  the  same  general  causes  as  the  adulteration  of  all  other  food 
products,  unscrupulous  people  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  coat;  and  as  we  showed  the 
fast  Congress,  the  adultemtion  of  flour  with  a  by-product  of  glucose  or  starch  had 
been  going  on  until  it  had  reached  a  percentage  as  high  as  40  and  50  per  cent.  Then 
adulterators  had  gone  still  further  and  usm  even  white  earth.  The  condition 
was  such  that  the  integrity  of  our  flour  had  been  seriously  iniured  abroad  and  was 
being  injured,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  here.  We  snowed  that  this  must 
resnrt  in  time  disastrously  to  the  milliiw  interests  of  the  country.  I  will  ny  the 
mixed-Hour  law,  as  it  is  called,  has  entiiely  put  a  stop  to  that 

Q.  We  would  tike  to-day  to  bring  out,  so  far  as  possible,  the  transportation  ques- 
tiona  connected  with  your  association,  the  queetions  of  freight  discriminations,  and 
ask  you  to  eay  anything  in  regiurd  to  that  wnich  you  have  in  mind? — A.  1  will  say, 
in  answer  to  that,  it  is  a  question  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  us  at  present,  and  with 
your  permission  1  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  reganl  to 
the  milling  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  to-day  the  largest  and  most  important 
manufacturing  industry  of  our  country.  There  are  something  over  16,000  flour  mills 
in  operation,  and  not  above  400  of  them,  I  believe,  have  a  daily  capacity  of  500 
barrels,  showing  that  the  larger  number  of  the  mills  are  broadly  scattered  and 
of  small  capacity.  My  reason  for  referring  to  that  will  appear.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  exceeds  |250,0O0,OO0,  and  the  annual  product  is  about  $600,000,000; 
the  wages  paid  are  above  (26,000,000  a  year.  There  have  been  estimated  to  be 
about  4(^,000  employees,  and  a  large  number  oi  them  are  skilled  workmen.  The  raw 
material  which  we  use  is  the  farmer's  product,  wheat;  and  the  product  of  our  mills 
is  of  probably  more  direct  interest  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
thaa  any  other  manufactured  article  of  this  country. 
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When  we  couaider  the  tnuuportatioii  feature,  as  looked  apon  br  millo^  there  are 
seveiml  points  I  would  like  to  apeak  of.  We  have  attained  in  floor  railling  in  this 
coontiy  a  condition  of  overproduction  which,  I  think,  very  few  people  realize.  It  is 
eetimated  at  the  present  time  that  the  flour  mills  of  this  country,  by  grindiag  ta  their 
full  capacity,  can  within  90  daj^  make  into  flour  every  bushel  of  wheat  raised  in  the 
United  States  in  a  ^ear.  This  condition  of  overproduction  has  not  been  occasioned 
by  capital  seeking  investment  in  a  very  profitable  line  of  manufacture,  but  has  been 
occasioned  principally  by  the  fact  that  competition  has  driven  millers  to  attain  as 
large  a  capacity,  as  laive  a  production,  as  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  per 
bafrel;  and  tbey  have  loroed  their  capacity  far  beyond  what  they  should  have.  The 
condition  of  overproduction  has  been  warranted  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  tliat  there 
has  been  a  strong  and  growing  demand  tor  our  product  abroad.  Almost  all  of  Uie 
European  countries  famish  a  steady  demand— require  floor  made  from  our  wheat. 
They  do  not  require  our  wheat,  it  is  the  flour  made  from  it.  If  they  could  get  the 
wheat  and  have  their  millerB  grind  it  into  flour,  they  would  prefer  to  do  so;  but  if 
they  can  not  do  that,  experience  and  statistics  will  show  you  they  will  buy  the  flour 
and  most  have  it  to  mix  with  their  flour.  The  published  rates  of  rulroads,  their 
tarille,  for  the  past  26  years,  until  within  a  period  of  less  than  2  years,  have  shown  a 
parity  of  rates  on  wheat  and  on  flour  not  only  for  domestic  use,  but  for  export. 
These  rate  sheets  will  show  universally  that  they  have  been  at  the  same  rate.  Dur- 
ing the  past  1)  years  or  2  years  there  has  been  a  gradually  growing  discrimination 
in  the  rate  chuved  for  export  wheat  as  a^nst  flour.  I  can  show  you  by  some  figures 
the  result  that  tnis  is  having  on  flour  manufacturing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNQER.)  Have  these  discriminations  been  in  the  way  of  an  increased 
rate  on  flonr  or  a  decreased  rate  on  wheat?— A.  A  decreased  rate  on  wheat. 

Q.  The  flonr  rate  remaining  the  same  as  before? — A.  The  flour  rate  has  remained 
practically  the  same. 

Q.  (ByProftMorJo: 
aomething  difflcnlt  to  i         ^  , .  ,  ... 

that  the  railway  lines  of  tbls  country  have  found  it  expedient  in  the  conduct  of  their 
btudnen  to  ««t»bltsh  elevators,  which,  although  they  may  be  conducted  in  the  name 
of  elerator  companies,  are  owned  and  conducted  by  the  railroads  or  their  directors. 
They  have  gathered  tne  wheat  into  these  elevators  and  they  have  had  to  move  it. 
Since  the  inteistate-commerce  act  has  been  in  force  they  have  had  to  publish  the 
rates  on  which  they  move  all  merchandise,  and  that  merchandise  has  been  moved  on 
these  published  rates.  These  published  rates  have  been  cut  down  to  meet  the  desires 
of  the  nulroad  people  for  wheat,  without  a  like  reduction  for  flour.  I  believe  that 
is  the  principal  uctor  in  this  reduction  of  the  wheat  rate.  We  have  had  a  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  this  summer  and  have  had  repeated  hearings, 
in  New  York,  Chicago.  Bt.  Louis,  and  in  Washington,  where  we  went  into  this  subjcet 
very  exbanetively,  and  where  we  showed  to  the  satisfBction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
meree  Gommieeion,  accoFdins  to  their  decision,  that  the  railways  of  the  country 
could  carry  export  wheat  to  the  seaboard  practically  as  cheaply  as  flour.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  CommisBion  has  held  that  public  policy  would  dictate  that  wheat 
and  floor  for  export  should  be  carried  at  the  same  rate.  We  satisfied  them  of  that. 
As  to  these  points  in  detail,  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  touch  upon  them  in  a 
written  anoment;  I  can  refer  better  to  the  points. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  C.  J.  Harkib.)  I  would  like  to  ask  ^ou  if  in  this  millers'  anociation 
^e  members  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  United  States,  or  does  it  apply  more 
especially  to  the  Northwest? — A.  No;  we  have  a  membership  extending  through  24 
Stataa  of  the  Union,  and  the  capacity  of  our  membership  is  about  120,000  banels  a 
All  of  the  laiver,  more  progressive  mills  are  members. 

^  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  Do  you  have  organiiationa  in  the  several  States? — A. 
Nearly  everv  milling  State  has  an  assodation,  and  they  are  practically,  although  not 
formally,  allied  with  the  work  of  the  national  association. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Jobhsoh.)  Oan  you  tell  what  percentage  of  the  milling  is  done 
by  HinneapoUs,  or  mills  in  that  vicinity? — A.  Of  the  entire  milling  of  the  country. 
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recently? — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  any  more  than  that  any  large  center  of  manu&eture 
in  any  line  has  advantages,  especially  in  transportation  rates,  etc.  Naturally,  smaller 
mills,  when  they  go  up  against  a  lar^  mill,  which  can  manufacture  so  that  the  cost 
[ter  barrel  is  less  than  the  smaller  mill— can  sell  cheaper — they  feel  it  ia  an  oppres- 
sion; but  I  have  not  noticed  any  disposition  on  the  }»irt  of  the  Minneapolis  miHa  to 
oppress.  They  may  loee  export  trade  which  they  have  acquired  and  have  hod  here- 
tolorei  if  they  lose  that  trade  they  must  find  a  market  for  their  product  so  as  to 
maintain  tbeir  standard  of  daily  capacity.  They  then  will  ship  two  or  three  carloads 
666i 16  t;00nlc 
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U>  some  point  where  it  i 
.     .  .  .     .     .  .  n  not  Bupply  it  at  the  HHoe  price 

Gr  barrel  M  Bach  mills  88  the  Pillsbury'B  and  otbera.  He  tHna  indirectly  feels  the 
B  of  export  trade  materially;  though  he  doee  not  export  himeelf,  he  will  feel  the 
leenlt  of  tne  Ion  of  expoTt  trade  on  the  part  of  the  large  mill  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C,  J.  Habris.)  Unless  the  surploa  is  ti^en  by  export  trade  it  moat 
crowd  down  the  home  market? — A,  Yee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Youbaveinyourtradetheso-calledmillera' trust.  Wha* 
are  the  views  of  that  organization?  What  is  its  relation  to  the  trade  Kenerally?— A.  i 
BMmme  you  refer  to  the  United  States  Flonr  Mill  Company,  recently  organised  by 
Hdintyre.  I  think  that  has  had  no  effect  ae  yet  on  the  DullinK  trade.  It  was  an 
otsanization  formed  to  buy  up  these  different  milUng  plants,  and  is  operating  them. 
I  nave  been  inquiring  and  watching  very  carefully  to  see  if  there  were  any  indicadone 
of  cutting  pricee  by  that  company.  Tne  aeeannoee  I  have  received  are  that  tiiey 
luve  maintained  prices,  and  enow  no  inclination  to  reduce  them. 

Q.  How  many  mills  are  in  that  organization? — A.  I  think  24  at  present 

Q.  What  capacity  do  these  24  bear  to  the  whole  milling  capacity  of  the  oonntry? — 
A.  I  conid  not  say. 

Q,  Ten  per  cent?— A.  Oh,  no.  They  can  not  make  over  50,000  twrrele  a  day,  and 
in  OUT  association  we  make  abont  120,000. 

Q  Don  this  orssnization  seek  to  control  merely  the  domestic  trade,  or  does  it  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  foreign  tTade?~A.  They  are  very  large  exporters.  I  should  say 
at  a  euese  nearly  60  per  cent  of  their  product  is  exported  now.  I  think  they  have 
been  looking  very  laigely  to  the  export  market. 

Q.  Cbuld  you  ^ve  the  comminion  an  idea  as  to  what  hroi^ht  about  the  formation 
of  this  organisation  among  the  millers;  what  particular  thought  is  tinofe  in  their 
asBodation?  What  do  they  desire  to  conserve  in  the  formation  of  on  organiiation  of 
that  kind?— A.  I  think  thesole  reason  for  combining  the  mills  was  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing a  very  large  capacity  located  in  scattered,  advantaoeous  localities  where  they 
would  not  be  dependent  on  local  conditions,  so  that  if  the  mills  could  run  advant*- 
geonely  in  the  Northwest,  when  they  could  not  in  the  East,  they  would  run  strong 
there,  and  vice  versa;  so  as  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  diversifled  wheat  market,  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  mani^ment  and  cost  of  selling  their  products.    That  was  stated 

Q.  (By  Mr.  pBiLLipe.)  What  is  the  capitolgtock  of  theorganiiation? — A,  I  believe 
116,000,000  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  on  what  basiB  they  went  into  it?  In  estimating  the  value  of 
each  tropertv,  was  it  estimated  on  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  number  of  barrels? — A, 
No  The  mills  were  bought  on  a  basiH  of  the  appraisement  of  the  value  of  machinery 
and  plant  by  a  special  committee,  and  also  a  price  agreed  npon  for  the  good  will  of 
the  concern,  and  that  was  the  expensive  part  of  it. 

Q.  Was  the  capitalization  much  larger  than  the  real  valne  of  these  plants?— A.  So 
ter  as  I  know,  they  paid  a  fair  price  for  every  property  they  bought 

Q.  Did  they  pay  an  exorbitant  price? — A.  I  could  not  say;  it  depends  on  a  man's 
valoadon  of  the  property.  They  paid  more  for  some  plants  than  I  would  ooDsider 
them  worth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqithas.}  Is  that  or^animtion  in  its  growth  absorbing  other  mills?- 
A.  I  think  not.  Since  they  organized  they  have  bought  only  one  company,  the 
Northwestern  Consolidated  Company  of  Minneapolis,  comprising  five  mills  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KsNtranY.)  Have  any  mills  in  the  combinBtion  tweu  shut  down?— A. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  could  not  say.  In  the  Northwest  several  of  these  mills  were 
not  in  operation,  and  I  heard  recently  they  were  going  to  start  them  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  they,  as  a  rule,  take  stock  or  money  in  payment? — A.  I 
think  tlwt  was  purely  optional  with  the  men  that  went  in;  I  think  they  were  per- 
mitted to  do  as  they  pleased.  One  friend  of  mine  that  went  into  the  combination,  I 
know  took  cash,    fie  took  some  bonds,  but  did  not  take  stock. 

Q.  Did  they  have  both  common  and  preferred  stock? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  the  amount  of  each?— A.  I  could  not  my,  just  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  this  institution  work  in  opposition  to  the  national 
MBOciationT— A.  They  are  most  of  them  members.  There  could  be  no  question  of 
antagonism  ^^inst  the  national  anociation,  because  the  national  association  is  work- 
ing lor  the  good  of  the  trade,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fight  about  there.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  whether  a  miller  is  willing  to  spend  his  money  to  help  along  the  work 
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Q.  The  millen  are  not  ttliveT— A.  There  is  no  soch  omnlsidlDn  of  millcra  in  ttue 
comitryae  there  is  iiinioeteveiyothercoaittr;^  wbet«milUngi8»proimiieiitindaB^. 
In  France  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  mille  am  organised,  and  th^  anodation 
has  become  such  a  power  in  national  l^paUtion  that  tlwy  hare  been  able  to  so  le^s- 
late  that  they  receive  our  wheat,  which  ther  moat  have,  from  thii  cotmtry  free  of 
dnty,  and  impose  a  prohibitive  duty  nn  oiar  nour;  and  then  the  French  Govenunent 
pave  a  bounty  on  every  barrel  of  flour  exported  bjr  its  millers. 

Q.  There  are  cert^  advantages  to  he  gained  in  everv  State  by  belonging  to  thia 
aasodation? — A.  Yee,  in  the  way  of  awJatSig  in  the  work  we  are  doing  for  uie  good 
of  the  trmde. 

Q.  You  have  legislative  advantages  to  be  g^ed  also.  State  as  well  as  national?^ 
A.  State  as  well  ae  national,  ^ea.  In  Oennany  they  have  over  4,000  members  in 
their  national  millers'  aseodation.  Other  conntriea  are  better  Mgamsed  for  protec- 
tive and  advantageous  work  for  millers  than  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  C.  J.  Harbib.)  Yonhavemilling-m-tiaiuit  rateelaappoee.  Have  you 
any  remarks  to  make  about  that?— A.  I  think  that  railroads  generally,  throughoot 
the  country,  where  there  are  any  considerable  milling  cent^,  or  in  Btat«e  where 
milling  is  a  prominent  industry— I  think  they  make,  pretty  generally,  milling-in- 
ttansit  rates.  Take  a  load  of  wheat  from  a  point  Weet  to  a  point  East,  as  through 
wheat,  and  they  will  allow  it  to  be  milled  at  any  point  between  these  two  points  utT 
an  additional  nUe  of  two  cents,  the  cost  of  aimpiy  stopping,  unloading,  and  loading 
the  car. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  smaller  millers,  is  it  advantageous  or  other- 
wise?—A.  It  is  an  advantage  to  any  mill. 

Q.  le  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  large  millers  especially? — A.  It  is  eqnslly  advan- 
tt^^us  to  the  small  miller  in  the  territory  where  they  get  milling-in-truisit;  and  the 
ei^l  miller  can  get  it  as  well  as  the  large  one.  Otherwise  he  would  have  to  pay 
the  local  rate  on  wheat  and  the  local  rate  on  fionr  out.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  the  same  rate  on  flour  as  on  wheat,  which  we  simply  asked  to  have 
maintained  in  our  case  before  the  Intemtsto  Commerce  Commissionj  and  which  is  not 
allowed  on  export  buainen.  We  are  sufferin);  from  the  discrimination  of  foreign  gov- 
emments  in  assisting  foreign  millers;  but  we  can  overcome  that  by  the  quality  ofour 
flour  if  we  are  not  discriminated  against  by  onr  freight  carriers  in  this  country;  but 

t  when  they  will  carry  our  wheat  and  get  it  to  the  foreign  country  cheaper  than 
'  "     "       ■  ■    ■'     market.    The  condition  is  shov 
a  leading  London  flour  dealer. 

(Reading:)  Londoh,  41  SBErniNO  Lanb, 


HeesTS.  Tnx  C.  MANnooui  Miluno  Co., 

mivxcukee,  Wit. 

Drar  Snta:  The  flotu-  trade  continues  to  drag  heavily  and  a  weelc's  ftur  busineee  is 
followed  by  a  long  interval  of  abstention  from  buying.  There  is  no  confidence  in 
present  prices  among  coosomers  and  they  are  aimpiy  purchasing  from  hand  to  mouth 
as  circumstancee  neceteitate. 

The  freight  discrimination  a^nst  flour  is  no  doubt  working  very  prejudidally 
against  the  trade  and  is  a  fine  thmg  for  the  English  miller.  It  amounts  to  tJie  same 
as  if  our  Government  placed  a  duty  of,  say,  6  cents  per  100  pounds  on  flour  and  allowed 
wheat  to  come  in  free.  This  is  what  every  miller  here  has  been  agitating  for  for 
years,  in  order  to  keep  American  flour  out  of  the  market.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  such  an  anomaly  will  be  permitted  by  your  Government  to  last  for  any  leng^ 
of  time.  Other  countries  are  paying  their  manufactorera  boontiee  in  order  to  encour- 
age trade. 

Yonra,  truly.  For  John  J.  Caktkb, 

HsHBT  Eastwood. 

8  that  letter  written?~A.  The  2d  day  of 

Q.  The  Interetate  Commerce  Commission  made  an  order  that  the  difference  should 
not  exceed  a  certain  amount? — A.  They  have.  Their  order  reads  bo  that  anybody 
may  know  what  it  means  exactly.  It  reads  that  public  policy  demands  that  a  rate 
on  export  wheat  and  flour  should  be  the  same,  but  that  no  greater  differential  than 
2  cents  should  be  allowed  under  any  circumstancee.  With  out  business  we  main- 
tain that  there  should  be  a  parity.    I  do  not  know  why  any  difference  is  allowed. 

Q.  Well,  the  difference  in  years  past  has  been  greater  than  2  cents?— A.  It  stands 
to-day  on  MisBissippi  points  and  inland  poinia— say  in  Wisconsin,  where  there  is  a 
difference,  as  high  as  7{  cents  per  hundred. 
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Q.   (By  Hr.  Olabxb.)  Should  not  there  be  a  greater  difiereace  on  acconat  of  the 

riter  eaae  in  loading  wheat,  and  bec&nse  it  can  be  ^tt«n  into  a  smaller  apace? — 
We  went  into  that  subject  quite  eztenaively.  I  will  show  that  En  a  written  argu- 
ment We  showed  conclusively  that  railroads  do  handle  flour  as  cheaply  as  Uiey 
can  handle  wheat  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  lailroada  do  supply  larger  cars  for 
wheat.  Their  large  modern  cars  which  they  build  for  the  wheat  busineee  are  of 
70,000  pounds  capacity.  When  you  order  a  car  for  export  flour  thev  will  send  you 
acar  of  20,000  pounds  capacity;  and  when  they  come  to  talk  cbout  ttis  the  railroads 
claim  that  wheat  is  loaded  heavier  than  flour,  and  they  will  show  a  lot  of  cars  loaded 
with  wheat  at  70,000  pounds,  and  a  number  of  cars  loaded  with  flour  at  20,000 
pounds.  But  why?  We  showed  conclusively  that  we  did  load  flour  to  the  limit  when 
we  got  the  cars.  That  is  the  reason  why  on  export  business  they  can  show  thflt  we 
have  shipped  a  lower  average  carload  weight  of  flour  than  is  customary  to  ship  of 
wheat 

Q.  DoMthatstatflmentapply  to  vessels  as  well  as  cars7—A.  No;  there  is  no  trouble 
about  tonnage  of  vessels,  I  think,  in  anyway. 

Q.  Do  they  not  prefer  to  carry  wheat?— A.  I  think  they  do,  but  then  the  discrim- 
ination, BO  far  as  we  are  concerned,  does  not  occur  after  it  leaves  the  seaport  This 
discrimination  which  we  are  suffering  from  ie  on  the  part  of  railroads  between  points 
from  which  they  are  moving  the  flour  to  the  seaboara. 

Q.  Most  of  these  rates  ate  joint  rates  between  the  carriers? — A.  No;  they  make  a 
rate  to  the  seaboard,  and  then  from  the  seaboard  the  rates  are  made  from  day  to 
day  by  conditions  governing. 

Q.  Practicallv  it  is  a  through  rate,  is  it  not? — A.  No;  the  rates  on  which  we  ship 
export  are  usually  not  based  upon  the  through  rate  to  destination.  The  basts  on  which 
we  figure  is  the  domestic  rat«  entirely,  and  then,  added  to  that,  the  ocean  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Conger.)  But  is  it  not  true  that  owing  to  the  bet  of  the  railrtwds  hav- 
ing these  lai^  elevators  and  in  the  elevators  storing  the  wheat,  and  carrying  on  their 
roads  at  their  own  convenience,  they  can  handle  wheat  more  economically  than  the 
flour,  because  the  millers  want  the  flour  transported  at  their  convenience  rather  than 
at  the  convenience  of  the  carrier? — A.  I  claim  and  I  believe  we  showed,  that  this 
very  point  is  one  where  the  advantage  lice  on  the  side  of  flour.  The  flour  goes 
steadily  for  export  the  year  through.  Wheat  as  a  rule  moves  most  abundantly 
just  after  harvest,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  all  railroads  carrying  large  amounts  of  wheat 
do  have  to  devote  neaiiy  all  of  their  cars  to  the  wheat  service,  and  there  frequently 
results  a  gorging  of  traffic,  shutting  oat  the  use  of  these  cars  to  any  hirilier  purpose, 
and  reqmring  a  large  number  of  cars  to  return  westward  empty;  that  costs  money. 


Now,  so  far  as  concerns  the  storing  of  wheat,  the  railroad,  or  whoever  owns  the  eleva- 
tors, must  boy  that  grain  and  m^e  an  investment  in  the  elevator  property,  and  the 
interest  on  such  investment  ought  to  be  counted  in  this  calculation,  it  seems  to  me, 
but  it  is  not. 

Q.  :f  the  di 

Commerce  Co  ,  -  .  -  -    ...._. ,  __. 

will  give  you  a  great  deal  or  leeway,  will  it  not? — A.  Yea    Now,  you  a.> 

ing  to  the  point  I  want  to  speak  about  particularly.  Whenever  we  encounter  diffi- 
culties in  r^ard  to  discrimination  against  us,  we  go  to  the  traflic  manager  of  the 
nulroad  that  we  are  dealing  with  and  state  our  case  to  him.  H«  says,  "Yes,  there  ia 
a  seeming  injustice  in  that  Now  1  would  be  ^lad  to  do  something  for  you,  but  this 
is  a  rat«  which  is  sfreed  to  bv  our  trafQc  association  and  I  am  powerless,  peraonallv, 
to  assist  you,  but  I  would  refer  you  to  Mr.  So-and-eo,  who  is  chairman  of  the  tra£fic 
association.  Take  that  matter  up  with  him."  We  go  to  Mr.  So-and-so  and  take 
the  matter  up  with  him  and  he  says,  "Yes,  that  is  a  discrimination;  that  is  wrong 
and  bad,  but  I  am  poweriem  to  do  anything  in  this  matter.  That  is  an  agreed  rate, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  of  these  railroads,  and  without  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment to  change  it  nothing  can  be  done."  We  And  that  there  is  no  recourse  there. 
We  have  gone  before  the  Inteistate  Commerce  Commission  with  our  grievance  at  a 
considerable  excuse  and  effort  We  have  submitted  our  case  to  it  and  have  got  a 
favoiable  decision  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  whether  the  railroads  will  or  will  not  comply  with  that 
decision.    We  have  been  afraid  that  they  will  not. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  as  yet  put  the  new  rate  in  force  as  a  result  of  the  order?  In 
other  words,  have  any  of  them  reduced  the  differential? — A.  Not  to  my  knowled^ 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  to  Uie  eSect  that  the  New  York  Central  was  obeying 
all  of  the  ordera  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission—that  is,  was  following  out 
all  recommendations  or  orders.  Do  you  know  if  that  road  has  reduced  the  rate?— A. 
I  think  not.  I  have  received  no  notiflcation  of  it  If  it  had  I  probably  would  have 
known  it 
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Q.  If  the  New  York  Central  shall  obey  that  order,  is  it  likely,  la  your  opinion, 
that  other  competing  rkilroade  will  have  to  follow,  and  reduce  difterentiala?— A.  If 
the  New  York  Central,  independent  of  the  trafSc  aaaociation,  will  do  this,  every  rood 
of  that  traffic  association  will  do  the  same  thine.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  know,  or  have  you  any  knowledge,  what  the  reason  ie  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  for  charging  more  for  flour  than  for  wheat? — A.  They  have  not  done 
HO  at  any  period  until  comparatively  recently — a  year  or  two — and  m  that  time  the 
iiidiiencee  brought  to  bear  on  railroads  have  caused  them  to  chaige  lees  for  wheat 
than  for  flour. 


lui'j  i:uuiu  I^Ci  u  u^viifli^iiuiviiL  ui    Vitiw-ii  mure   isimiiy  biuui    uvur,  iik  UU)^  ijuauui^im  m 

certain  times;  that  they  have  float  for  export  purposes  all  the  time,  and  therefore 
coitld  afford  to  make  bett«r  prices  on  wheat  Is  that  not  true? — A.  Unquestionably. 
Immediately  after  harvest,  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  I  suppose  the  consign- 
ments are  very  acceptable  to  railroads,  and  later,  when  merchandise  has  not  com- 
menced to  move — after  harvest,  oF  course,  the  wheat  is  there,  and  they  can  on  that 
account  obtun  larser  consignmentH  of  wheat  than  they  can  of  flour,  but  I  believe  that 
to  be  really  a  disadvantage  to  the  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabhuhah.)  Did  you  state  that  your  product  of  flour  is  about  even  the 
12  months  of  the  year,  which  giveB  a  very  uniform  tonnage  for  the  road?-~A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you,  as  secretary  of  this  National  Aaeociation,  give  a  miller's  reason,  or  a 
farmer's  reason,  or  any  producer's  reason,  why  this  diff^iential  should  not  be  as  it 
is? — A.   We  are  firmly  convinced  it  should  not  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  caterins  to  drive  the  gT«.in  to  Europe  Instead  of  the 
flour,  so  uuLt  the  by-products  may  be  nad  there  inst^d  of  here?^A.  We  believe  so, 
and  we  believe  it  is  to  the  interests  of  railway  owners  and  eompaoiee  lo  move  the 
wheat  rather  than  to  move  the  flour.  That  is  wliat  we  have  maintained  and  endeav- 
ored to  show.  My  belief  is  that  the  discrimination  against  flour  in  favor  of  wheat 
has  not  been  occasioned  by  ocean  carriers  to  any  extent  They  would  not  have  been 
affected  in  any  way.  so  far.  1  believe  they  could  affect  ns  if  they  had  a  mind  to 
exercise  their  power  in  rates  for  the  benefit  of  their  foreign  miller;  they  could,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  evidence  of  their  having  done  so.  The  discrimination  under 
which  we  suffer  is  from  the  rate  of  the  American  railways  between  the  West  and  the 
seaboard. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  generallv  the  fact  that  the  parties  to  a  bill  of  lading,  or  the 
consignor  and  consignee,  are  the  same  mrtiee? — A.  On  flour? 

Q.  On  the  grain  shipped. — A.  Well,  1  think  that  is  a  matter  of  buaineee  form. 

Q.  Well,  independent  of  the  form;  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  ownership? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  it,  you  want  to  know  whether  the 
American  shipper  is  hie  own  consignee  abroad  and  that  wheat  is  sold  to  his  interest 
there? 

Q.  Yes;  and  whether  the  cons^or  here  is  not  the  foreigner  on  the  other  side? — 
A.  No;  I  am  positive  of  that.  The  exporters  of  wheat  in  this  countrv  are  compara- 
tively few.  There  are  a  mere  handful  of  them  in  number.  The  bulk  of  the  wheat 
shipped,  or  practically  all  of  the  wheat  exerted  from  Chic^o,  is  exported  by  5  flrme, 
ana  these  5  firms  have,  of  course,  great  influence  with  the  railroad  companies  on 
account  of  the  bulk  of  the  stuff  they  ship,  and  they  obtain  advantageous  rates  so  as 
to  be  able  to  sell  to  the  foreign  demand  as  cheaply  as  possible.  When  it  goes  over 
there  they  get  practically  a  commission  on  what  passes  through  their  bonds. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  ownership  really  changes  at  tide  water?— A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  A,  L.  Habrib.)  Will  you  please  name  these  6  flnnri?— A.  I  can  not  do 


Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Thoee  6  firms  get  a  special  rat«  from  the  railroad 
by  lieing  able  to  consign  their  freight  in  train  loads  to  the  line  of  their  choice,  do 
they  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  an  advantage  that  the  miUen  do  not  have? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  very  obvious  reason,  it  would  seem  to  me.  for  the  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  lailroad.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  millers  would  like  to  have  that  made  illegal,  would  they  not?  In  other 
words,  they  would  like  to  have  the  ratio  between  wheat  and  flour  ri^ht,  would  they 
not? — A.  YcB.    We  believe  a  parity  should  be  maintained,  as  it  was  in  former  years. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  tliat  in  the  milling  business  as  well  as 
othera,  the  great  centers  of  manufacturing  or  milling  have  advantages  over  all  small 
places,  and  the  great  men,  firms,  and  corporations,  who  control  Kreat  liodies  of  prod- 
ucts have  an  advantageoversmallownerflall  over  theUnitedStates?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  It  is  a  rule  of  trade  and  has  been  a  custom,  and  was  the  same  before  the  great 
tailroad  corporetions  with  their  through  systems  came  in,  that  large  institutions  do 
get  better  rates  than  small  ones?— A.  They  do;  yea. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillifs.)  >s  tbere  aay  oUscriminfttion  in  favor  of  any  one  of  these 
6  firms,  or  has  there  been,  in  freight  »tee7— A.  That  of  coarse,  I  am  not  prep&red 
to  say  upon  oath;  1  can  not  prove  it.  We  are  ntisned,  however,  that  advantages 
have  been  obtwned  and  u«  obtained.  One  of  the  largest  dealers  in  Chicago  export 
wheat  is  Counselman,  and  I  believe  he  obtains  Kdvontages  over  some  others. 

Q.  (By  Benator  Kvlb.)  Export  wheat  by  the  cart— A.  Yea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  been  any  complaint  as  between  these  flrma  in 
r^nrd  to  one  claiming  diacrimioAtiona  against  the  other? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  exporter  of  fiour  has  the  eame 
tonnage  to  offer  the  transportation  companies  that  Mr.  Counselman  has  in  wheat? 
Do  you  suppose  any  ezportttr  of  flour  has  that  ton na^  to  offer? — A.  Idonotthinkso; 
no.  Now,  one  point  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to,  ih  in  r^ard  to  the  effect  that  dis- 
crimination is  having  on  our  export  business,  which  is  shown  very  plainly,  as  before 
stated,  and  which  has  been  comparatively  recent.  A  fair  comparison  would  be  to 
lake  the  shipment  of  a  number  of^barrels  of  flour  exported,  say,  from  Minneapolis  or 
Duluth,  which  are  two  of  the  largeet  exporting  centers  of  the  country.  Take  the 
month  of  September,  1898.  In  the  flnrt  week  of  September,  1898,  from  Minneapolis 
there  were  exported  112,358  barrels.  For  the  first  week  of  Septemljer,  1899,  tnere 
were  exported  67,600  ttarrels;  showii^  what  effect  this  discrimination  is  having  upon 
us — a  steady  and  marked  chanoe.  The  second  week  in  8ept«mber,  1898,  there  were 
128,595  barrets,  and  the  second  week  in  Beptember,  1899,  there  wer«  93,760  barrels. 
The  third  week  in  September,  1898,  it  was  127,841  barrels;  the  third  week  of  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  it  was  84,600  bairels.  Yon  see  it  la  eoingdown.  In  the  fourth  week  of 
September,  1898,  ending  October  ],  1898,  it  was  116,640  barrels,  and  in  1899,  the  same 
week,  it  was  96,850  barrels.  There  was  a  total  in  1898,  in  the  month  of  September, 
of  export  shipments  from  Minneapolis  of  485,534  barrels,  against  362,810  barrels  tor 
the  month  of  September,  1899,  a  net  decrease  of  122,624  barrels. 

Q.  (By  Profeasor  Johnson.)  Wiiatwas  thedecrease  of  wheat?— A.  Thewheathaa 
shown  a  greater  proportion  of  increase. 

Q,  Is  it  not  due  to  better  crops?— A.  No, 

Q.  A  better  demand?— A,  Ho.  It  is,  I  believe,  becaose  you  can  do  better  with  your 
wheat  than  with  flour,  on  account  of  the  transportation  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cohobb.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  Miimeapolis  millera  manufacture 
as  many  barrels  of  fiour  this  year  as  last? — A.  Yes.  They  nave  been  runnii^  very 
heavily  tliis  year. 

Q,  On  account  of  the  local  markets?— A.  And  the  little  miller  is  the  fellow  that 
must  Bqueal.  Now,  I  will  not  carry  the  thing  out  by  giving  week  by  week  the  ship- 
ments from  Duluth.  The  total  sbipmenls  from  Duluth  m  September,  1898,  were 
173,135  barrels  against.  In  1899, 79,296,  a  net  decrease  of  93,830  barrels. 

Q.  (By  Profenor  Johnson.)  In  your  written  statement  could  you  include  a  table 
showing  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  flour  since  1896?— A.  Yea;  1  will  do  tiiat,  I 
refer  you  to  the  Government  Bureau  of  Statiatica  for  theee  figures.  Now,  this  will 
give  you  an  idea  how  this  great  industry  is  eafiering.  AEter  thinking  the  whole  mat- 
ter over,  we  have  concluded  to  mideavor  to  obtiun  an  amendment,  if  possible,  in  the 
next  session  of  Congrew,  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  which  will  give  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  Intenrtate  Coquneitx  Cunmiesion  a  mandatory  effect,  as  of  a  court  of 
record,  which  shall  stand  until  reversed  by  the  United  States  courts.  We  are  acting 
to  that  end.  The  interests  which  we  will  gather  together,  the  millers  and  farmers, 
and  like  interests,  will  support  that  measure.  I  have  recently  taken  the  subject  up 
with  some  fifty  national  commercial  organizations,  and  I  have  heard  from  protiably 
two-thirds  of  them  so  tar;  tliey  heartily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  movement;  and 
there  will  he  an  effort  made  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  do  one  oi  two  thin^ — 
to  make  that  interstate-commerce  law  what  it  waa  onginally  intended  to  t>e  and  to 

g've  the  findings  of  that  conunieeion  some  effect,  ordse  wipe  it  out  so  that  it  may  not 
ol  us  any  longer.    We  want  it  unended  so  that  when  decisions  are  made  they  wiQ 
have  SI         "    " 

Q.  (] 
benefit 
believe^  not. 

ive  yon  had  any  cases  before  the  commission  previous  to 

._._,.         3  had  several  cases  which  have  not  been  entered  in  the 

name  of  our  aanxiation,  but  which  we  have  assisted  in,  and  they  have  tieen  to  some 
extent  beneficial  in  their  results.  The  flrat  case  we  have  acted  m,  as  ao  actual  s»o- 
dation  case,  has  been  this  one  of  discrimination. 

Q.  Th«i  you  mean  to  say  that  not  in  any  one  of  these  cases  has  the  commireion 
been  of  any  service  to  yon?— A.  Never  in  any  case  that  the  association  has  handled 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  come  in  regard  to  this  case,  whether  their  decision 
in  this  case  we  have  Just  had  before  them  will  result  in  anything. 
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Q.  fB^  Prohnor  JosmoN.)  I  want  to  aak  if  you  intend  to  urge  that  the  Inter- 
■tmte  CoDUDeroe  OommiBsion  be  given  authority  to  prosecute  railroads  to  compel 
themtoobeythia  ordw^— A.  Yee;  itie  thst  formof  ameudmentwededre,  widtsome 
few  changes,  to  the  CuUom  bill  of  the  laet  CongreBs. 

Q.  Are  jou  goinff  to  am  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiamon  to  proeecnte  for 
the  enforoement  oi  this  orfor  of  Augnat  77— A.  Tlmt  has  not  been  decided  yet  We 
will  craes  that  brit^  when  we  get  to  it. 

Q.  You  aay  that  order  has  been  disregarded  as  far  ae  yoa  knowT — A.  I  undentand 
it  will  be.  I  have  been  told  so  by  the  tmffic  manager  of  one  road.  The  bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by  Senator  Cullom  for  the  amendment  of  the 
interstate-commerce  act  ie  about  what  we  want,  with  some  few  changes,  which  will 
not  be  niat«rial.    The  spirit  of  that  bill  is  in  accordance  with  our  ideas. 

t>.  Please  make  a  little  fuller  statement  with  regard  to  the  cooperation  which  the 
millere'  association  expects  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi^on. — A.  The 
cooperatioa  we  expect  to  give  them,  you  mean,  in  our  effort  to  secure  the  mactment 
of  the  amendment? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  been  in  consnltation  with  some  of  the  commissionera,  and  I 
think  that  their  ideas  for  an  amendment  of  the  act  are  going  to  meet  with  ours  verv 
closely,  and,  unites  something  should  come  up  which  has  not  yet  appeared,  we  shall 
indotse  the  bill  which  is  approved  by  the  commission. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  lumbermen  are  going  to  cooperate,  too7— A.  The 
National  Lumber  Association  has  indicated  its  inteatioii  to  do  so. 

Q.  For  this  coming  session,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  give  a  pretty  powerful  force,  woald  it  not,  tJiese  two  aaeocfadonflf^ 
A.  There  are  so  far  23, 1  believe,  of  the  leading  national  commercial  aaeociations  that 
we  have  been  in  correspondence  with,  that  have  indicated  their  desire  and  intention 
to  work  with  us  to  secure  this  amendment  by  Congress.  If  the  desire  of  the  manu- 
lactnring  public  may  have  any  effect  on  Congress,  I  think  we  will  succeed. 

Q.  Bo  far  as  you  observe,  the  manufacturing  and  producing  public  are  in  support 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  anociation? — A.  I  tbink  so. 

Q.  It  is  too  early  for  you  to  say  to  what  extent  the  railroads  oie  agreed  in  their 
opposition,  I  soppose?— A.  I  do  not  anticipate  very  strong  general  ob^ction  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  to  the  amendment  of  this  act.  There  will  besome  i»«tty  strong 
oppoution  on  the  port  of  a  few. 

Q.  In  the  southwest  territory  would  that  be?— A.  Yes;  there  will  be  some  opposi- 
tion there,  and  my  impression  is  there  may  be  some  from  the  East. 

In  r^rd  to  the  matter  of  pooling,  our  view  of  it  is  that,  under  existuig  condi- 


tions, with  the  act  as  it  is  now,  we  certainlv  do  not  approve  of  so  amending  the  law 
that  railroads  may  be  permitted  to  pool.  When  thev  show  an  inclination  to  obey 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  to  comply  with  it,  and  the  law  is  in  such  shape  that  they 


>,  then  wo  have  no  objection  whatever  to  pooling,  provided  the 
pooled  rates  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commission,  when  they  have 
[nandatory  power;  but  witn  the  law  as  it  is  now,  we  wilt  fight  against  that. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  Well,  without  the  existence  of  a  pool  do  you  not  find 
that  discriminations  may  be  made  to  certain  parties  that  are  detrimental  to  the  general 
budy^  of  your  association? — A.  But  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  overcome  as  dis- 
crimination made  b|' a  pool  existing  under  approval  of  the  commission.     We  figure 

that  a  pool  would  nmply  strengthen  the  rr" '"  " "  ' —  ' "--" 

position  thev  might  taxe,  and  until  they  h 
them  in  sucn  matters,  we  do  not  believe  ii 

have  now.    As  I  add  a  while  ago,  wego  tJ_  .    _  „ „ . 

he  refers  us  to  the  chairman  of  the  traffic  association,  and  we  go  to  him  and  he 
throws  US  bock  s^n;  so  there  is  no  recourse.  We  have  no  satisuction  from  them, 
and  yet  they  claim  that  they  should  be  strengthened  in  their  position  by  the  power 
to  pool.    Tbey  are  strong  enough  for  us  now. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  railroads  had  to  regulate  tbeir  price  of  trans- 
portation by  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool;  that  they  were  governed  almost 
entirely  by  that.  Now,  would  that  some  rule  apply  to  export  fiour?— A.  1  can  not 
understand  that  the  price  of  flour  in  Liverpool  can  reeulate  the  cost  of  tranisportation 
in  this  country  on  either  flour  or  wheat.  I  can  see  wnere  the  cost  of  transportation 
has  and  does  affect  the  price  of  Bonr  and  wheat  there,  but  I  can  not  reverse  the  order 
of  thinss. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johjiboh.)  If  I  remember,  it  was  testified  that  the  price  of  grain 
was  not  fixed  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  this  country. — A.  The  assertion  was  tnade. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  proof  of  it. 

Q.  Whatiayonropinion;  doyouthinkthe  price  atwhich  grainiseold,  forinstonce, 
on  the  Chicago  market  for  export,  is  determined  by  the  Liverpool  quotationsT— A.  I 
thiok  It  very  largely  is. 
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Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  the  Liverpool  guoUtioii  is,  to  any  erast  extant,  sfiectod 
by  the  American  transportation  rates?— A.  ym,  I  think  bo.  Of  comae  where  there 
is  a  publiehed  rate  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  basis  on  which  they  figure  to  make  tbe 
price.    I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  the  a^tation  which  you  are  intereeted  in,  in  connection  with 
wheat  and  flour  rates,  should  r^ult  in  the  raising  of  wheat  ratee,  let  vat  sav,  10  per 
cent  or  8  per  cent,  wonid  that  lessen  thesalee  particularly?— A.  I  think  it  would  lewea 
the  sales  of  American  wheat,  and  largely  increase  the  Mle  of  that  wheat  sround  into 
fiour.  I  think  that  it  is  not  the  wheat  they  want,  but  what  is  made  out  of  the  wheat 
that  they  must  have;  sad  I  believe  that  if  wheat  is  not  ebipped  the  flour  will  be, 
from  thie  country,  when  conditions  are  such  that  it  can  be. 

Q.  You  think  if  they  could  not  get  wheat  they  would  have  to  buy  our  fiour? — A. 
They  would  buy  our  flour;  that  has  been  shown.  The  wheat  which  they  obtain  from 
Argentine  and  India,  to  grind  that  alone,  does  not  satisfy  the  demand  there.  The^ 
want  flour  made  from  our  American  hard  wheat.  There  is  a  demand  for  it^  and  if 
they  can  not  get  it  in  the  form  of  wheat,  they  will  lake  it  in  flour,  and  I  believe  the 
loss  in  tonna^  of  wheat  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  tonnage  of  fiour. 

Q.  If  that  IS  true,  then  the  way  to  keep  up  tbe  price  of  American  wheat  is  to  keep 
up  the  rates  on  wheat,  transportation  rales,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
not  complaining  on  the  rate  on  fiour.  In  fact — and  it  Is  the  peculiar  condition  of 
afCairs — when  we  get  before  the  railroads  we  do  not  ask  for  any  lower  rates  on  our 
product,  but  do  sm  for  a  higher  rate  on  the  raw  material.  It  is  a  reasonable  prop- 
osition. 

Q.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  American  grian  grower  if  tbe  ratw  on  export 
grain  could  be  higher? — A.  An  advantage,  certainly. 

Q.  It  forces  that  grain  into  flour,  and  American  fiour  abroad  has  such  a  Btroiur 
position  that  it  isable  to  fix  the  price? — A.  Yes.  Now,  you  will  find,  and  I  think  I  could 
prove  to  you,  that  if  you  leave  it  to  the  grower  of  the  wheat  he  would  rather  find  e. 
regular  market;  and  he  would  get  a  higher  average  price  for  wheat  if  he  found  that 
market  in  this  country  at  the  mill.  Yon  do  not  mvb  to  depend  on  the  prices  abroad 
for  the  exportation  of^  it.  It  is  collected  to  go  into  the  elevators  of  the  buyers,  and 
these  elevator  companies  oSer  a  man  so  much  money.  Now,  if  he  has  no  home  market, 
in  many  cases  if  a  milling  bueinew  is  cut  down,  and  they  can  not  buy  his  wheat,  he 
must  sell  that  wheat  to  the  buyer  for  an  elevator  company,  and  when  it  is  pushed  for- 
ward he  does  not  get  the  money  out  of  the  wheat  that  he  would  from  his  steady  cus- 
tomer right  there,  from  some  miller  who  is  grinding  it  and  exporting  what  flour  he 
does  not  sell  in  this  country.  The  farmers  understond  it  throughout  the  Weet  and 
they  would  very  much  rathersell  their  wheat  to  the  mills.  I  can  point  to  cases  where 
wheat  has  been  sold  for  less  money  to  the  mill  than  the  grower  would  have  sold  it  to 
an  exporting  buyer. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  the  grain  that  is  now  shipped  from  our  Pacific 
seaboard  for  the  European  markets  reach  there  at  approximately  the  same  time  that 
the  grain  reaches  those  markets  from  our  central  West,  this  ride  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
l^ns?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  isany,  except  in  Montana;  not  be};ond  Montana. 

Q.  Can  the  grain  from  (^lifomia  reach  the  European  market  as  quickly  as  it  can 
from  Montana?— A.  No. 

Q.  I  saw  in  an  article  recentlv  that  with  our  present  means  of  transporting  from 
the  Pacific  t«  the  European  markets  the  Western  cereals  reached  the  European  mar- 
kets at  approximately  the  same  time  that  the  cerealsof  the  Eastern  and  central  part 
of  the  United  States  were  reaching  the  same  markets,  and  the  result  was  that  a  con- 
siderably lower  range  of  prices  for  American  cereals  was  realized  than  would  be  if 
the  Western  cereals  would  reach  those  markets  considerably  earlier.  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  this  is  a  fact  or  not? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  except  in 
wheat  and  flour.  I  do  not  think — in  fact,  I  am  positive  that  no  wheat  or  fiour  from 
the  Pacific  coast  States  can  reach  Europe  as  qoickly  as  flour  that  is  shipped  from  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  the  gn^n  of  the  coast  now  ground 
into  flour  and  sold  in  tbe  Orient? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  therenot  juatasmnchvariation  in  thefreightafrom 
the  Danubian  principalities  to  Liverpool  markets  and  from  IndiatotheLiver^oot  mar- 
kets as  from  New  York  to  Liverpool? — A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  ttwt  question;  Ido 
not  know  about  it, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KBNKxnT.)  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  cost  of  transporting  'he 
wheat  across  the  water  did  not  affect  the  price  ol  wheat  and  flour  and  did  not  affect 
thepriceof  transportingtotheseaboard  in  thiscotmtry?— A.  Noj  1  meant  to  say  that 
iheex)iort  rate  through  from  a  Western  point,  nytoa  European  port,  is  almost  inva- 
riably figured  on  the  basis  of  the  export  rBt«  from  that  point  t«  tbe  seaboard,  and 
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agente  there,  as  they  can  be  obtained.  The  ship,  for  instance,  wiU  be  ready  to  mil; 
if  she  can  get  so  much  more  cargo  within  a  certain  time  she  will  nuke  a  lower  rate 
of  export,  and  the  agent  will  quote  West  bi«  ocean  rate.  Now,  that  added  tothereg- 
nlarly  eetabliehed  rate  to  the  seaboard,  will  be  the  export  rate  on  that  shipment,  and 
if  a  request  cornea  for  a  price  on  flour — a  European  request  for  the  price  of  flour — it 
ie  quoted  on  the  baaia  of  the  rate  made  bv  thie  Hteamehip,  Bometimes  a  tramp  and 
aoroetimes  a  r»ular  steamer,  pins  the  r^larly  eetabliehea  Americau  railway  rate. 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  was  here  on  Saturday  as  a  representative  of  the  city  of  St. 
Lonb  gave  na  an  illustration  which  seemed  to  show  why  wheat  was  transported 
cheaper  than  flour.  He  said  that  a  Bteamship  might  be  at  Newport  News  waiting 
for  a  cargo,  and  that  it  could  easily  get  a  cargo  of  grain  when  it  couid  not  get  such 
a  cargo  of  flour. ^A.  Yes;  I  have  neard  Mr.  VonWdingham  say  that. '  But  I  had 
agente  for  some  years  at  every  one  of  the  Atlantic  porta,  watching  and  hastening  for- 
ward our  export  business,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  time  when  the  docks  of  the 
transportalion  lines  were  not  pretty  well  lined  with  flour,  so  that  a  flour  cargo  could 
be  had  if  they  wanted  it;  but  they  frequently  let  it  liether«and  made  a  bid  Tor  more 
flour,  and  if  they  happened  to  get  it,  tney  would  take  on  the  flour  from  the  West ;  if 
not,  they  will  load  the  flour  on  the  dock.  But  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  they 
could  not  get  flour  for  export  to  All  up  a  cargo.  I  have  never  experienced  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  not  occurred,  because  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  this  rate  on  wheat  to  New 
York  would  not  work  very  materially  in  the  interest  of  the  seaboard  towns  as  wiinst 
the  Weetem  millers — this  low  rate  on  wheat  to  the  East?^A.  1  have  been  talking 
entirely  about  the  export  wheat.  Now,  then,  when  wheat  is  shipped  at  the  export 
rate  it  can  not  be  unloaded  at  the  seaboard ;  it  must  go  abroad. 

Q.  That  is  the  theory?— A.  That  is  the  theory. 

Q.  And  the  practice,  probably? — A.  And  the  practice,  probably. 

Q,  Bo  that  does  not  enter  into  it  atall?— A.  No. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  rates,  I  have  another  communication,  that  I  picked  up 
yesterday,  that  ahows  something  of  it.  Now,  the  rate  has  been,  from  the  Misiseippi 
River  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  7  j;  then  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  New  York, 
17  cents,  making  24t  cents,  the  sum  of  the  2  local  rates.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  local 
flour  rates;  1  mean  the  sum  of  the  2  export  flour  rates;  that  is,  flour  for  export,  7) 
cents  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  17  cents  from 
Chicuo  to  the  seaboard,  making  24}  cente.  The  railroads  make  an  export  rate  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  seaboard  of  12  cents,  putting  those  millers  east  of  the 
HiasisBippi  River — for  instance,  we  will  eay,  of  Milwaukee — at  a  disadvantage  of  12} 
cenla.    I  have  a  letter  from  the  Stem  Milling  OompAny,  which  says  [reading]: 

"Sbptembbr  30,  1899. 
"Obo.  a.  Schbobdbr,  Esq., 
••Mgr.  Ch.  of  Qm.  Frt.  I 

"Dkar  Sir:  On  'change  yesterday  morning  we  had  avery  vivid  lllustiation  of  how 
the  proportions  of  the  cheap  through  rate  from  the  MissiBBippi  River  on  export  wheat 
works  to  our  detriment. 

"There  were  several  cars  of  wheat  for  sale  at  71}  cents.  The  millers  did  not  see 
th^r  way  to  pay  this  price  for  the  same,  when  thev  were  sold  to  an  exporter  at  70 
cents;  and  the  seller  of  the  wheat  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  paid  him  better  to 
sell  the  wheat  at  70  cents  to  the  exporter  than  to  sell  at  71}  cents  to  the  miller. 

"The  above  illustration  will  show  you  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  buy  wheat  in  com- 
petition  with  the  exporter.  We  should  like  to  have  Ixiught  those  3  ears  of  wheat, 
out  of  course  we  could  not  buy  them  with  so  much  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
export* 

That  is  simply  an  illustration  of  where  discrimination  works  against  us  on  local 
busjness.     I  think  that  is  all  in  regard  to  rates  that  I  have  to  ofler. 

Q.  (By  Hr,  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  this  case  was  heard  before  the  Intertrlate  Com- 
merce Oommiffiion,  were  the  railroads  named  in  your  petition  present? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  from  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  no  order  is  issued,  but  a 
mere  notice  lo  the  railroads  that  such  a  finding  was  made? — A.  The  order  has  been 
issued— a  formal  order,  as  I  understand  iL 

Q.  The  railroads  may  or  may  not  pay  any  attention  lo  that?^A.   Yes. 

Q.  Then,  you  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comtnienon  have  to  take  it  to  the  cir- 
cuit court? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  When  that  gets  there  is  it  tried  oa  the  case  yoo  made  ia  the  Interetate  Com- 
merce Oommisaton,  or  is  it  tried  de  novo,  iettine  the  isilnAd  brinB  in  all  the  evi- 
dence?— A.  I  have  not  taken  a  case  that  way  to  the  court  yet  from  the  oommieeion, 
but  my  impreanon  ie  that  it  is  tried  de  novo.    I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

Q.   Up  to  that  time  you  have  no  relief? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  case  being  tried  anew  it  may  be  a  different  case  than  the  case  yoa 
tried  before  the  InterstateCommerceCommisBion? — A.  Practically  makes  useleaa  the 
effort  that  we  or^nally  made. 

Q.  Now,  what  you  desire  is  to  have  an  amendment  to  the  law  so  that  the  Inter- 
Htate  Commerce  Commiseion  can  enforce  the  orders  they  make,  and  if  the  railHMds 
desire  to  take  it  to  the  circuit  court  they  are  to  have  that  privilege?— A.  That  is  the 
idea,  yes. 

Q.  And  then  it  is  proper  to  open  the  case,  maybe,  in  the  circuit  court? — A.  Vee. 

Q.  And  not  a  new  case?— A.  Yes;  not  a  new  one. 

Q.  One  excuse  that  has  been  made  for  railroads  charging  more  for  wheat  than 
for  flour  is  that  they  are  able  to  put  a  greater  tonnage  in  the  same  car  than  they  can 
of  flour.     Is  that  practical 7— A.  That  la  not  true.     They  can  load  a  ear  of  flour  to 

" 1  capacity  that  they  can  a  car  o'  —'---'   '-■  --  * 1---- j  .  ..  im.  . 

irdered  for  loading  wheat,'thej 

70,000  pounds  gross.     They  will  aend  o. _.    

capacity.  A  miller  goes  to  a  road  and  orders  a  car  for  flour  for  export  and  they  will 
Bend  him  a  20,000-pound  car  to  load  with  flour,  and  it  will  go.  Now,  the  railroads 
show  by  facta  and  figures  that  the  average  car  of  wheat  exceeds  in  weight,  very  f^, 
the  average  car  of  flour;  but  we  claim  that  is  so,  simply  beoause  they  do  not  give  us 
those  big  cars;  and  we  showed  it  to  the  commission  by  facte  and  flgures.  We  can 
load  a  car  to  its  capacity  to  just  as  good  au  advantage  with  flour  as  with  wheat. 
There  is  really  nothing  in  that  claim. 

Q.  You  were  spiking  about  the  elevators  being  owned  latgely  by  the  railroad ' 
companies,  or  ofncials  of  the  railroad  companies;  does  that  elevator  owneiship 
extend  along  the  lines  of  railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  well  as  in  the  cities?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Chicago? — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  elevatore,  if  you  know,  in  Chicago  are  public  elevators  or 
warehouses?— A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  how  many,  but,  you  know,  the  Armour  system 
of  elevators  there  is  a  very  prominent  and  strong  system,  and  you  know  Mr.  Armour's 
connection  aa  a  director  of  railroads  would  indicate  that  certain  ol  the  railroads  may 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  be  interested  in  hia  system  of  elevators. 

Q.  How  many  railroads  is  Mr.  Armour  interested  in?— A.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  say  that.     I  know  he  is  a  director  ot  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St,  I^ul. 

Q.  How  many  railroads  ia  Mr,  Counselman  interested  in,  or  rather  elevators  on  the 
particular  lines  of  railroads?— A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Therailroads,  or  those  in  sympathy  with  the  railroada,  controlling  the  elevators 
out  along  the  line  of  railroad — aoes  not  that  work  against  the  miller  who  wants  to 
buy  grain?~A.  Well,  1  think  it  does.  It  would  against  the  small  miller,  but  some  of 
the  large  millers  have  their  own  elevatora,  and  thev  are  interested  in  elevatore  to  the 
extent  that  it  makee  them  independent  of  control  that  would  be  injurious  to  Uiem 
by  the  roads. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  give  the  millers  an  equal  advantase — the  miller's  elevator- 
equal  to  the  elevator  owned  by  the  firm  in  sympathy  with  the  railroad? — A.  I  have 
not  known  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Is  there  danger  that  such  might  be  the  case  if  the  condition  continued  to 
spread,  as  now  appeara  to  be  indicated?- A.  Well,  I  think  so,  altbou^li,  as  I  say, 
many  of  the  small  millers  do  get  their  wheat  from  b^rmers  that  bring  it  nght  into  the 
hopper.  The  larger  mills  have  their  own  elevators  or  have  their  interest  in  elevator 
Hyetems  that  supply  them,  where  they  are  sure  of  getting  enoi^h  grain  to  run.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  laive  mills  that  are  dependent  for  their  grain  upon  elevator 
systems  owned  and  controlled  by  independent  companies  or  railroadfl. 

Q.  Then,  so  far,  the  combination  between  the  elevator  firms  and  the  railroads  is  not 
hurting  the  larger  millers? — A.  Only  so  far  as  the  favoritism  shown  in  the  export 
rates  on  wheat  has  militated  against  the  interests  of  the  millers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  elevator  system  aa  it  now  exists  is  beneficial  to  the 
farmer;  is  it  conducive  to  his  getting  the  highest  price  for  his  wheat?— A.  Well,  the 
general  elevator  system  of  the  country,  which  is  not  connected  directly  with  flonr 
mills,  I  do  not  think  \n  conducive,  as  conducted,  to  the  profit  of  the  farmer, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batcrfosd.)  Do  von  include  in  that  the  elevators  owned  by  inde- 
pendent companies? — A.  No;  I  do  not  include  them  in  that. 
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Q.  (BrHr.CJ.HAiuue.)  What  I  wished  to  briog  ont  wm  this:  Does  he  have  U17 

jen  market  or  ie  he  in  a  pocket  and  forced  to  sell  to  these  nmroad  elevatora?— A. 

on  will  find  that  in  the  urming  districts  where  they  nise  the  wheat  the  prices  are 
controlled  largely  by  Bome  elevator  ayatem. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  If  the  btnners  of  the  conntry  poswee  their  own  elevators 
that  will  give  them  the  means  of  carrying  on  their  own  businen  independently  of 
them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  ever  entered  into  a  combination  with  the  elevator 

of  the  West  nutating  the  price  of  the  gndn?— A.  No;  I  have  never  known  of 

hing  of  that  kind. 

,   (By  Mr.   Kbnnbdt.)   In  reply  to  a  question  by  Giovemor  Harris  you  stated 


dnything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdt.)  In  reply  to  a  question  by  C , .     

that  yOD  could  load  a  car  of  given  capacity  as  full  of  flour  as  you  could  with  grun. 
Last  week  one  witnes  explained  to  the  commiaaion  how  the  car  waa  filled  to  its 
utmoet  capacity  with  grain.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  how  you  place  the 
same  amount  of  flour  m  a  cat  that  you  do  of  wheat? — A.  The  export  flour  is  sacked 
exclusively;  no  barrel  flour  is  ever  exported;  it  is  all  Backed  flour.  Thoee  sacks  of 
flour  will  flu  the  car  up  to  greater  tnan  the  gross  capacity  at  any  time.    It  can  be 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Wheat  never  fllla  more  than  half  the  car?— A.  No^  it 
is  BUed  up  to  the  top  of  the  grain  doors.  It  you  have  more  than  that  the  runnmg 
Bear  will  break  down;  it  will  not  stand  the  test.  If  you  attempt  to  fill  that  car 
higher  you  will  overload  the  car.  Now  when  you  put  sacked  flour  into  the  car  yon 
can  stack  the  sacks  regularly  within  two  feet  of  the  roof,  if  nece«sary,  putting  it  high 
in  the  ends  and  then  coming  toward  the  center  doors  and  piling  it  up  veiy  easily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.}  I  think  this  gentleman  explained  that  men  will  ao  into 
the  car  and  shovel  the  wneat  into  the  coraers  and  fill  it  up  completely? — A.  They  do 
not  fill  the  car  anything  like  full  to  the  top.  They  shovel  the  grain  back,  but  they 
can  not  get  above  these  grain  doors  or  ^min  aides;  otherwise  the  car  would  leak. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbib.)  The  grain  doors  are  furnished  by  the  nuiroada? — A. 
They  are  put  to  the  expense  of  buying  these  grain  doors  in  order  to  handle  the 
wheat.    There  ia  another  expense  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ra'Tcrfosd.)  Can  fiour  be  loaded  and  shipped  as  cheaply  by  water  as 
grain  c&n?>-A.  I  have  no  figures  on  that  subject,  but  my  Delief  is  that  it  can  not  be 
handled  as  cheaply  as  grain. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  should  be  a  slight  difference  by  water? — A.  I  believe  that, 
all  things  considered,  it  may  cost  a  little  more  Co  handle  flour  by  water  than  wheat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Does  tMa  country  ship  much  of  the  Dy-products  of  mill- 
ing to  Europe?— A.  That  has  fallen  oH  very  largely. 

Q.  Is  the  reason  that  the  American  miller  can  not  compete  with  the  European 
miller  in  the  by-products? — A.  Yes;  to  some  extent,  there  ia  a  surplus  of  it 

Q.  Can  yon  nnd  a  market  for  all  your  by-product  in  this  count^? — A.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to. 

Q.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  bran — have  you  not  improvements  now  in  your 
bran  packets  by  which  you  can  send,  relatively,  a  great  deal  more  tlian  you  used  to 
to  the  European  markete? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  miller? — A.  The  associa- 
tion which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  some  years  ago  ofiered  a  prize  tor  a  bran 
packer  which  would  produce  certain  results,  and  there  was  quite  an  effort  made  for 
a  time  to  get  such  a  packer,  and  it  has  been  obtained  and  we  can  pack  bran  now,  ao  far 
as  weight  and  bulk  are  concerned  that  it  can  be  ahipjied  very  advantageously;  but  the 
trouble  is  ttiat  we  have  no  good  export  market  for  it  now,  owing  to  the  tact  that  the 
wheat  is  carried  over  cheaper  than  our  flour,  and  in  that  ia  carried  our  bran,  ete.,  for 
the  foreign  miller  to  put  on  the  market  against  us. 


Wabhinotoit,  Odober  10.  1899. 

TXSTDCOVT  OF  HH.  OEOBOE  3.  KimEL. 

Mamifoctarer,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  commismon  met  at  2.30,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Senator  Kyle  introduced 
the  witness,  Mr.  George  J.  Kindel,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  manufacturer  of  bedding,  who, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  transportation: 

Q.  (By  Benator  Kyle.)  Will  you  state  your  full  name  and  address?— A.  GeoigeJ. 
Kindcd;  addiess,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Q.  And  your  basLoecB? — A.  The  manufactnring  of  bedding. 

I  would  Sky  that  my  complaint  is  that  my  dty,  Denver,  and  BtAte,  Goloredo,  and 
all  the  territory  embraced  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  meridian  section  is  violently 
discriminated  against  by  the  railroads  and  express  company;  that  we  are  denied  com- 
mercial equality,  which  forbids  the  development  oC  our  resources  and  the  sacred  right 
and  duty  of  makii^  ourHelves  eustainins.  Our  freight  nXee  are  anywhere  from  100 
to  300  per  cent  higher  per  ton  per  mile  tnan  those  ot  our  Eastern  and  Western  com 

Mf  first  complaint  of  railroad  discrimination  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  filed  in  February,  1892.  Id  the  spring  of  1805  I  learned  that  the  Col- 
orado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  had  also  filed  a  complaint,  which  was  set  for  bearing 
in  30  days.  I  came  on  to  Washington  to  learn  why  my  complaint  was  not  given  a 
hearing.  Judge  Morrison,  then  chairman,  called  np  the  secrotsiy  and  leamM  from 
him  that  for  some  reason  or  other  it  was  pigeonholed.  Judge  Morrison  suggested 
that  I  make  an  amended  complaint  and  that  both  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  my  complaint  be  heard  at  the  same  time. 

The  trial  woe  held  in  May,  1895,  in  Denver.  The  result  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  hearing  was  a  ruling  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comminion  that 
tiie  railroads  oe  made  to  carry  their  products  from  I*ueblo  to  ^m  fVoncisco  for  76 
per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rat«.  Previous  to  the  hearing,  rails  were  carried  from  Chi- 
cago through  Pueblo,  or  even  via  New  Orleans,  to  Bon  Francisco  for  80  cents  per 
hundredweight,  while  they  were  chamtig  the  Coloiado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
$l.fiO  per  hundredweight,  notwithstanding  the  1,000  miles  shorter  haul. 

In  my  case,  in  behalf  of  Denver  City,  I  was  never  given  a  ruling  by  the  commis- 
sion. On  my  product — comfortera— 1  was  obliged  to  pay  |3per  hundredweight,  Den- 
ver to  San  Fnuiciaco,  while  my  competitors  at  Missouri  River  point8.^hicaBo,  St. 
Louis,  and  New  York — were  paying  only  $1  per  hundredweight  At  the  hearing  in 
Denver  the  traffic  manogere  of  the  transcontinenlal  lines  wished  to  appease  me,  and 
gave  me  the  f  1  on  comforters  to  San  Francisco  and  southern  Ooliiomia  points  wiUiout 
any  order  or  ruling  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  CoromieKon. 

My  blanket  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  covered  the  rates 
and  classification  to  and  from  Denver,  east,  west,  and  south.  In  my  opinion,  the 
interstate  law  is  an  expensive  farce,  and  unless  the  commission  is  given  powers,  as 
was  suggested  in  the  proposed  Cullom  bill,  it  will  continue  to  simply  be  a  subterfuge 
to  railroads,  who  now  fear  it  about  as  mutm  as  a  bad  boy  would  a  cast-iron  bulldog. 
The  interstate  law  should  be  either  strengthened  and  enforced  or  abolished.  As  it 
stands  to-day  it  Is  simply  an  expei^ve  statistical  bureau.  Of  the  personnel  of  the 
commission  I  take  pleasure  in  sayincc  (of  those  whom  I  have  met,  notably  Judge 
Clements,  of  Georgia)  that  they  are  orainy  and  honorable  men.  The  beet  address 
on  transportation  I  ever  heard  was  delivered  by  Judge  Clements  in  Denver  about  2 
months  ago.  It  would  profit  every  American  citizen  to  read  it.  By  the  way,  he  had 
a  thing  in  point  there,  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  ex-President  Harrison  on  the 
enforcing  of  the  act  or  giving  the  commission  power  tA  act,  in  which  he  said:  "In 
the  Senate,  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  ex-Presideut  Harrison,  thena  Sena- 
tor, with  great  force  and  clearness  stated  the  public  grievance  and  the  necessity  for  a 
remedy.     He  mid: 

"' What  is  it  that  the  people  complain  ot?  What  ie  the  just  grievance  at  the  bottom 
of  this  great  popular  clamor  asainst  the  railroad  componiesT  I  think,  as  both  these 
bills  admit,  just  two  things:  Hret,  extortion,  the  charging,  especially  for  local  freight, 
of  unreasonable  rates,  thus  unduly  burdeniiw  the  local  baffic  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  railway;  and,  secondly,  and  chiefly,  discrimiiiatioua  between  ahippete  of  the  same 

' ' '  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  stop  to  prove  the  existence  of  theee  evils.  They  are  con- 
fened  of  all  fair  men.  I  do  not  stop  to  prove— tor  proof  is  not  needed— that  the  rail- 
road companies,  by  these  diBcriminations  between  individuals  and  between  localities 
and  by  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  power  to  eetablish  rates,  have  aammed  and 
do  now  exercise  a  most  dangerous  and  unwarranted  control  over  the  commerce  of  this 
country. 

'"1  would  regard  itasan  utterly  futile  piece  of  Icsislation  if  we  should  pas  here 
a  bill  simply  declaring  the  common  law  upon  this  subject. 

"'What  IS  the  trouble?  It  is  that  the  shipper  needs  to  be  reenforced  in  his  contest 
with  the  railroad  company.  If  some  should  ask  me  why  it  is,  if  the  exaction  of  an 
unreasonable  rate  is  now  unlawful  and  the  excess  may  be  recovered  back,  that  ship- 
pers do  not  recover  it  back;  or  if  one  should  ask  me  why  it  is,  if  discriminations  on 
filial,  that  shippers  do  not  expose  them  and  recover  their  damasee,  my  aUBWW 
would  be  that  It  k  an  onequal  contest  to  which  the  ahipper  is  invitea. 
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"  <  I  tbink,  then,  I  msT  decUre,  with  the  approval  of  those  who  listen  to  me,  that 
fsislation  upon  this  subject  to  be  efficient  mtut  reenforce  the  shipper  in  his  contest 
wiUi  theoe  great  railroad  corporations.'  " 

In  this  same  address  Judj^  Clements  stated  that  statistics  prove  that  the  entire 
volume  of  mon«:y  in  the  United  t>tatea  was  only  ^4,70  per  capita,  while  the  lailroad 
earnings  amounted  to  £16  peri'apitaper  annum;  also,  the  earnings  of  the  railroads 
amounted  to  over  f  1,200,000,000,  while  the  entire  income  of  Government  dues 
amounted  to  but  $500,000,000;  in  other  words,  the  Income  of  railroads  exceeded  that 
of  our  Government  by  140  per  cent. 

As  to  my  individual  railroad  esperiences,  I  would  say  that  I  was  driven  out  of  the 
manufacturing  of  upholstering  goods  in  Denver,  and  later  that  of  spring  beds,  and 
more  recently  had  to  stari;  the  manufacturii^;  of  a  silk  album  in  Chicago  because  of 
discrimination  in  freight  rates.  The  reason  of  that  was,  the  rates  weie,  books,  Chi- 
cago to  San  Francisco,  (1.75  per  hundred;  Denver  to  San  Francisco,  (3  per  hundred. 
I^per  and  raw  material,  Chicago  to  Denver,  97  cents;  making,  to  be  added  together, 
dedocting  the  Chicago  rate,  a  nandicap  of  $2.22  per  100  pounds;  and  therefore  I 
started  the  plant  in  Chicago.  I  intended  to  annex  it  to  my  mattress  factor]' — the 
steam  plant  I  have  there— but  1  did  not  see  how  I  could  do  it.  Reversing  the  propo- 
sition, from  Chicago  to  New  York  boobs  are  75  cents  per  hundred,  while  from  Den- 
ver to  New  York  tney  are  (2.72  a  hundred.  This  explains  that  freight  rates,  and  not 
demonetization  of  silver,  have  lost  as  our  manufactories,  a  few  of  which  I  enumerate. 
Denver  once  had  prosperous  woolen  mills,  powder  mills,  noil  factory,  shoe  factory, 
saddle  factory,  glsie  works,  cement  works,  cooper  shape,  implement  factory,  hard- 
ware manu&ctory,  car  shops,  rolling  mills,  envelope  foctory,  mateh  factory,  mattress 
factory,  white  lead  works,  paper  milts,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  in  existence  now?— A.  No;  they  are  alMdle  build- 
ing Denver  is  perhaps  the  only  town  where  so  much  could  be  lost  and  never 
mined.  I  want  to  emphasise  here  that  our  Senator  Teller  recently  made  a  state- 
ment— I  picked  it  up  in  New  York;  a  copy  of  the  Republican  of  September  23— in 
which  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  silver  question  is  not  a  local  matter.  Wecan  see  its 
application  in  Colorado  in  that  our  industries  are  lessening  daily,  and  it  is  naturally  a 
question  vital  to  us.  But  I  will  say  here  that  if  silver  wae  16  tol  or  even  6  to  I,  if  yon 
please,  thatwiththediacriminatorvfreightrateeof  100  to  300  per  cent  higher  thanany- 
tKidyelse  pays,  you  can  not  establisn  any  manufactories.  That  Btands  to  reason.  Now, 
in  this  case  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  rails  at  that  time  were  60  cents, 
iron  bars  60  cents,  iron  billets  and  blooms  50  cents,  wnile  from  Colorado  and  Pueblo,  at 
which  we  have  our  great  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Plant,  they  were  51.60;  and  the 
rtulroads  in  that  case,  I  remember,  under  oath  stated  that  tney  bad  to  carry  the 
freight  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  thence  via  the  southern  line  to  California,  for 
60  cents.  They  were  making  a  profit  When  you  remember  and  reflect  that  after 
the  rails  got  to  New  Orleans  from  Chicago  they  were  130  miles  farther  from  their 
desUnation  than  at  the  Initial  point,  it  seems  preposterous.  But  the  commission  in 
this  case  did  make  a  ruling,  and  it  was  upheld  by  Judge  Hallett  of  the  United  States 
courL    In  my  case  I  have  not  hod  a  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KzHiTSDy.)  What  was  the  ruling?— A.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission made  a  ruliiw  and  the  judge  upheld  it  It  was  76  per  cent  of  the  Chicago 
rate.  That  is  the  ruung.  It  is  45  cents  now,  instead  of  f  1.60.  They  have  reduced 
it  that  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbis.)  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  gentleman.  This 
ruling' was  not  in  renrd  to  vonr  product,  hut  in  r^ard  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company's  prMuct — A.  Oh,  yea;  it  was  that. 

Q.  They  made  no  ruling  in  your  case? — A.  Not  in  my  cose,  and  I  am  here  to  find 
out  why  I  am  not  getting  a  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kinnedy.Y  That  is  what  yoti  came  to  Washington  for?— A.  Well,  that 
and  to  come  before  you  nere. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNOSTON.)  Uavewegeneral  prosperitynowin  thiscoun- 
try? — A.  I  Uiink  wo  have  in  every  place  except  Colorado. 

Q.  Have  discriminating  freight  rates  brought  about  that  general  prosperity? — A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  place  is  discriminated  against  like  us. 

Q.  YoQ  are  representing  your  local  city? — A.  Yes;  Denver. 

Q.  Have  you  general  prosperity  at  Denver? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nobody  prospering  out  there? — A.  Yes;  I  am  proaperii^  tt>day. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  does  not  get  a  fair  show  in  Denver? — A.  All  these  diBerent  mills. 

Q.  What  are  they  manufacturing? — A.  The  woolen  mills  that  we  hod  there  have 
gone,  and  we  have  lost  them,  and  to-day  one  of  the  great  complaints  we  have  to 
make  ia  thai  the  railroads  charge  a  higher  rate  for  the  raw  material  than  they  do  for 
the  manufactured  product. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Som«  of  theee  concerns  have  been  ^ne  a  loi^  time, 
have  they  not? — A,  In  the  past  10  yeare  or  more;  gradually  goi"^- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  Do  you  get  rebates  or  have  you  any  discriminationB  made 
in  your  favor  by  the  railroad  companies? — A.  Yea;  and  everybody  that  is  proeper- 


Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  o 
iuIroada?~-A.  By  comparison  of  ratee.     For  instance,  < 
pidm  fibre  from  Africa. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Vou  mix  that  wiih  the  wool? — A.  No;  mix 
it  with  cotton. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  frand  on  the  consumer? — A.  No:  we  brand  it  to  you.  We  tell 
you  on  the  face  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  adulterated  atulf?— A.  No;  it  is  not  adnlterated  at  all.  It  is  pure  palm 
fibre  (a  plant). 

Q.  Why  do  you  put  that  in  with  the  cotton? — A.  We  adverijse  a  palm  fibre  cotton- 
top  mattress,  and  we  eell  it  to  you  as  such. 

Q.  Toil  put  it  in  because  you  get  it  cheaper  than  cotton? — A.  The  people  want  iL 
You  come  to  me  and  want  an  all-fibre  mattress,  and  I  will  sell  it  to  yoa  cheaper 
than  I  would  a  palm  fibre  cotton  top. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ksnnbdy.)  Please  explain  why  it  is  that  you  get  these  favorable  rates, 
and  why  these  industries  that  were  knocked  out  of  Denver  could  not  have  gotten 
the  same  favoriljam  from  the  ra.ilroad  companies? — A.  I  can  not  auswer  any  more 
than  that  we  had  large  jobbing  houses,  and  they  are  gone. 

Q.  Teli  U8  how  you  get  the  fivoritism? — A.  I  told  you,  by  comparison  of  rates.  I 
will  take  New  York  as  a  basii^  point.  1  ship  by  Galveston  to  Denver,  Omahs  being 
relatively  the  same  distance.  From  New  York  to  Galveston  they  get  a  59-cent  rate, 
and  we  have  a  tariff  that  gives  a  $1.17  rate.  I  can  not  compete  because  the  Omaha 
man  comes  back  into  my  territory  with  these  same  goods  and  undersells  me. 

Q.  You  can  bring  these  goods  around  by  water  and  up  from  Galveston  cheaper 
than  the  rate  acrafu  the  country  from  New  York? — A.  Oh,  not  neeesaarily  thaL 
There  are  these  dispatoh  lines  which  nui  over  all  the  roads,  or  nearly  so,  all  over 
the  country.  There  are  the  lake  route,  the  Newport  News  route,  and  the  Kanawha 
dispatch,  and  the  Cumberland.  There  are  6  of  them;  1  can'  not  recollect  the  names 
of  all  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  other  shippers  to  and  from  the  same  points  receive 
the  same  rales? — A.  In  Denver? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  paying  a  higher  rate  to  the  same  points? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  others  are  paying.  I  know  that  the  tariff  is  $1.17.  I 
know  1  am  not  paying  the  tariff,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  a  lebater,  subject  to  the  law, 
and  I  dislike  that  sort  of  thing;  1  deprecate  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  yon  or  do  you  not  get  rebates  as  against  other  people  in 
Denver  engaged  in  the  same  industry  that  yon  are?— A.  Perhaps;  I  do  not  know.  I 
presume  I  must,  because  the  tariff  is  $1.17.  and  I  am  not  paving  the  tariff. 

Q.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  otners  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business 
with  you  are  paying  the  tariff? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anythii^  different.  There  is 
the  tariff.     They  may  be  all  alike.     They  may  get  a  better  rebate  than  I  do  tor  all  I 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  LiviNasroN.)  Well,  if  they  give  you  rebates,  how  can  you 
complain  of  their  rates? — A.  I  complain  of  the  toriS  they  have  in  effect. 
Q.  If  you  get  all  the  rebates  you  want,  why  do  you  complain? — A.  I  do  not  get  all 

Q.  You  want  more? — A.  I  want  simply  fair  freight  rates,  bo  that  I  can  compete 
with  other  people  in  my  section.  As  I  told  yon  a  while  ago,  I  manufacture  a  book 
in  Chicago.  Tne  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  $1.75,  while  from  Denver  to 
San  Francisco  it  is  ^  a  hundred.  Now  I  would  like  to  see  those  rates  just  I  can 
not  see  why  Denver,  being  1,000  nearer  the  Pacific  coast,  should  pay  $1.25  more  than 
does  Chicf^o,  1,000  miles  further  oft. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)   What  is  the  rate  from  Denver  to  Chicago?— A.  $2.05. 

Q.  It  would  be  cheaper  almost  for  you  to  ship  your  material  from  Chicago  by  way 
of  San  Francisco? — A.  Yes.  We  have  done  that  on  oil.  Coal  oil  has  been  supped 
from  Chicago  to  Ban  Francisco  and  back  again. 

Q.  (By  llr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  made  a  proper  representation  of  theee  diHer- 
ences  to  the  railroad  authorities? — A.  Yes,  indeed;  1  have  for  the  past  10  years. 

Q.  How  many  different  lines  have  you  in  Denver? — A.  I  believe  there  are  12. 

y.  How  many  to  the  coast?— A.  To  the  coast— the  Sante  Fe  makes  a  pretense  to 
that  business,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Midland  and  the  Union  Pacific.  I  gnesa  that 
is  all. 
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Q.  Yon  tuiTO  3  at  iMBt?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  aav  that,  aiter  consnltation  with  these  3  lines  to  the  cottBt, 
tht^y  refused  to  take  your  businem  at  a  rate  leea  than  thia  Buiie  claauflcation  is  carried 
frotu  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  Until  I  made  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commiaaion  and  had  them  there  at  the  heariDg,  Then  they  oBered  to  make 
tne  a  dollar  rate  on  comforters.     I  was  paying  (3. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  On  that  one  article  alone?— A.  Yee. 

Q.  Howdid  theyexplaJD  their  extortionatecharKeebefore? — A.  Tbey  do  not  try  to 
make  any  explanationa. 

Q.  (By  Hepreeentative  Livingston.)  Do  they  not  ofier  this  explanation,  that  their 
(rain  is  made  np  at  Chicago  for  the  FaciSc  coast,  and  that  th^  can  haul  through 
Ifwds  from  Chicaffo  on  a  much  less  tariff  than  they  conld  stop  at  yoiir  place  and 
l^ke  on  additional  cars  and  an  additional  amount?— A.  Their  chief  explanation  has 
always  been  water  competition,  but  I  have  exploded  that  theory.  They  allege  that 
water  competition  is  the  controllitiK  fatrtor.  I  rew^nize  water  competition  as  a  con- 
trolling factor,  but  I  deny  that  if  tne  rate  is  75  cents  from  New  York,  all  rail  overland 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  that  MiseoDri  River  i>oints  ehould  be  given  a  60-cent  rate.  The 
only  argument  I  can  see  that  they  :night  advance  is  because  of  ita  proximity  to  the 
IWific  coast  But  they  also  allt^ed  that  the  ships  did  actually  absorb  the  inland 
freights  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  carried  them  around  by  the  Horn.  I  then  assumed 
that  the  railroads  should  raise  their  rate«>,  add  the  30  cents,  if  you  please,  that  the 
ships  atiaorbed,  to  the  Missouri  River  rate  of  75  cents,  and  the  Sew  York  rate,  and 
that  would  make  it  $1.05  instead  of  50  cenU.  Aud  we  proved  at  the  hearing  that 
they  actually  had  75  cenb*  from  New  York  and  SOcents  at  Omaha,  but  when  you  struck 
Denver,  it  was  f  1.80  to  Pacific  coast  points  on  the  same  articles.  Bo  yourtimin  mak- 
ing would  apply  to  Missouri  River  points.  It  ought  to  affect  them  more  seriously 
there  than  at  Denver.     There,  you  undenitand,  they  make  it  less. 

Q.  You  can  not  ship  by  water  at  Denver?— A.  No;  not  unless  down  the  Platte 
Ki  ver,  and  that  ia  not  very  big. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobr.)  You  are  on  water  competition  on  the  Missouri  Kiver  prac- 
tiislly? — A.  They  have  had  3  steamboats.  One  humed  up,  and  another  sold  out, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  liecame  of  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakrib.)  If  you  can  show  theee  ntilroad  companies  that  there  is 
a  profit  in  handling  your  business— these  railroads  are  not  overrun  with  other  buai- 
ncsB,  are  they,  at  the  present  time? — A.  No;  not  too  much. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  build  up  indostries  and  increase  the 
freight  on  their  lines? — A.  I  preanme  it  is  because  the  directors  of  the  roads  do  not 
live  in  Denver;  they  live  east.  And  the  traffic  managers  in  Denver,  I  will  say,  are 
my  best  friends.  We  have  often  argued  the  question  why  it  shoold  be.  It  ia  incom- 
prehensible. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kti«.)  What  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Denver  and  Eio 
Granae?— A.  Denver. 

Q.  So  that  the  trains  to  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  in  competition  with  Chicago  in 
that  case?— A.  I  believe  most  of  their  freight  goes  by  Pueblo;  the  B.  h  M.  brings  it 
to  the  D.  &  R.  G.  at  Denver,  and  they  take  it  on  and  pull  it  throush. 

Q.  That  one  road  is  interested  in  building  up  Denver;  it  should  be,  in  the  natui«  of 
thecase?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  stockholders  of  that  road  live? — A.  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  been  discriminated  against,  in  comparison 
with  people  in  the  same  line  of  maniuacture? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so,  though  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  other  people  got  They  brag  on  it,  that  they  were  keeping 
their  heads  shut  and  wete  getting  the  better  of  Kindel. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  How  about  the  Pariflc  Traffic  Bureau;  do 
you  belong  in  Denver  to  it?  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No;  any  more 
than  the  St.  Louis  people  invited  me  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  Denver,  That  suit  is 
substantially  the  same  as  I  brought  before  the  commission. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  that  suit,  of  the  8t  Louis  Traffic  Bureau? — A.  No;  I  am  not  in  the 
Traffic  Bureau,  but  they  liave  invited  me  to  participate  or  intervene  on  behidf  of  our 
section,  in  this  suit 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C,  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  other  manufacturers  of  the  same  line  of 
goods  as  yours  in  Denver?^ A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  many  others? — A.  There  are  two  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral smaller  ones;  that  ia,  small  shops. 

Q.  Do  they  complain  of  rates? — A.  Yes;  theynecessarilyseethattheyaredamaged. 

Q.  Do  they  unite  with  you  in  this  general  demand? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  statement  that  they  have  better  rates  eimplv  hearsay? — A.  It  is  repeated 
to  me  fiwn  them;  that  is,  tlvough  a  third  party.    I  will  say  this,  that  our  chambwr 
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of  commerce,  that  ought  to  look  after  this  thing,  even  went  bo  far  aa  to  petition  the 
Interetate  Commerce  CommiBsion  to  grajit  the  petition  of  the  railroads  to  abrogate 
aection  4,  ColoMdo  westward,  and  that  1  was  the  only  mortal  man  out  of  allthecom- 
munit;  vreet  of  the  line  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Sabine  Passi',  Tex.,  on  which  t^e 
transcontinental  lines  draw  their  arbitrary  and  imaginary  lice,  who  protested,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  1  won. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbkhbdy.)  Isthereany  buaineea  similar  to  yours  at  Pneblo,  Oolo.T — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  complain  that  they  are  discriminated  against  in  the  interest  of  buildiiv 
ap  Denvei^ — A.  I  guess  thev  do,  to  an  extent. 

Q.  Do  not  the  people  of  Pueblo  complain  t^t  your  railroada  discriminate  in  tavor 
of  Denver  generally,  for  the  purpose  ot  retarding  the  growth  of  Pueblo? — A.  Yes; 
as  we  do  at  Denver.  For  instance,  Pueblo  gets  a  minimum  mte  of  f  1  on  some  prod- 
ucts, while  we  are  paying  $2.60  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast  Now,  that  looks 
remarkable. 

Q.  E>o  vou  believe  Pueblo  Is  discriminated  against  in  the  interest  of  Denvei? — A. 
Yes;  in  the  same  ratio  that  Denver  is. 

Q.  Wei),  in  the  interest  of  Denver? — A.  In  some  sections,  yes;  on  some  products. 

Q.  This  is  the  idea:  Do  they  not  compUiu  that  the  railroads  desire  to  build  up  thtt 
city  of  Denver,  and  therefore  discriminate  against  the  City  of  PuebloT — A.  I  nave 
heard  that  statement  made  by  shippers  and  manufacturers  of  Pueblo. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  is  true? — A.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PBiLLrps.)  In  some  articles  Pueblo  gets  an  advantage  over  Denver,  as 
I  understand  yon?— A.  No;  it  is  not  on  the  articles,  but  it  is  in  some  of  the  total 
rates.  For  instance,  the  flfBt-claas  rate,  Denver,  ofi  125  miles,  is  only  15  cents,  while 
the  r^ular  rate  is  62  cents,  I  think.  In  that  way  they  get  the  better  at  the  nearby 
points  of  Pueblo  westward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARauHAR.)  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  yon  a  question  there  that  you  did 
not  hardly  answer  as  fully,  I  think,  as  the  commusfon  would  like.  Is  there  any  dis- 
crimination in  respect  to  State  ctHnmeroe;  discriminating  on  load  rates,  aa  between 
Pueblo  and  Denver? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  of  nothing  of  that  kind?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  question  of  discrimination  lies  in  interstate  commeTGe?—A.  Interstate. 

Q,  (ByMr.  Ratchfobd.)  You  know  that  thedtisoiBof  Pueblo  makecomplaint  to 
that  effect,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes;  they  make  complaints  They  reduced  the  regular 
flist^lass  rates  from  62  cents  to  16  cents  to  meet  Poeblo  on  the  line  westward. 

Q.  Is  that  regarded  by  the  shippers  of  Pueblo  as  being  a  discrimination  against 
their  city?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  shippers  from  Denver  get  that  15  cent  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  uniform  between  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  discrimination  between  shippers  from  that  point? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of; 
never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KEHNBor.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Den- 
ver or  any  other  conunercial  body  out  there? — A.  I  used  te  be. 

Q.  Not  now?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  composed  ot  representative  business  men  of  the  city  of  Denver?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  making  any  complaint  similar  to  yours? — A.  No;  because  thev  are  all 
rebated.  General  Irving  Hale,  who  gained  fame  in  the  Philippines,  bmcI  of  the 
railroads 


General  Electric  Company.  I  quote  him  as  a  very  exceptional  man.  He  b  the  man 
that  took  the  highest  giadnatejier  cent  at  West  Point  colleee.  He  is  an  authority 
on  many  things.  He  said:  "With  our  wonderful  variety  of  nw  materials,  manu- 
facturing should  be  the  foundation  of  Colorado's  prosperity.  Fre^ht  discrimina- 
tions, the  great  barrier  against  maaufactoting  development  and  the  wont  obstacle  tn 
our  general  progress,  not  excepting  silver  demonetuadtm,  should  be  removed."    He 

Q.  (By  Representative  Liyimobton,)  He  disagrees  with  you  then?— A.  No. 

Q.  He  does  not  say  that  the  demonitiiation  of  silver  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? — 
A.  No;  I  did  not  say  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  say  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
same  sense,  I  Doean,  that  it  is  freight  discrimination  and  not  free  silver  that  has 
knocked  out  these  iactoriee.  And  I  rei>eat  that  if  silver  were  16  to  1,  or  even  6  to  1, 
if  there  could  be  such  a  thing,  that  with  the  freight  rates  as  they  are,  you  can  not 
build  up  mann&ctares  la  Colorado. 

3y  Mr.  C.  J-  Habbis.)  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  if,  «s  a  mannfactorer,  you 
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Q.  At«  yon  not  too  fiu-  removed  from  the  marketa  to  brins  yonr  raw  material  ont 
there  and  niannfacture  it  and  send  it  back  to  the  centere  oT  popnlation?  Can  yon 
hope  for  anything  o(  that  kind? — A,  No;  I  do  not  hope  for  that. 

Q.  Is  it  the  laJlroada  or  ia  it  your  geogmphit»l  position  that  prevente  it? — A.  It  is 
the  lailroade.  Understand  me,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  bring  our  hardwood 
from  the  East  or  iron  from  the  East,  or  Buch  materials  as  that,  to  manuEacture  imple- 
menta  in  Colorado.  That  would  be  out  of  the  question.  But  1  do  contend  tnat 
where  we  tiave  wool  and  coal  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  manutacture  woolen  gooda. 
We  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ship  those  goods  out  in  competition  with  others  and  not 
at  a  higher  rate  per  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  Are  not  your  wages  higher  there  in  proportion  to  other  parts  of  the  country? — 
A.  Neceesarilv  they  have  to  be  hisher,  becanse  railroad  rates  make  everything  else 
tugher.  -  I  will  give  you  another  illustration.  Sugar  ia  carried  from  Ban  Franci(>co  to 
Denver  at  75  cents;  to  Loveland  it  is  93  cents;  but  on  farther,  to  Omaha,  it  is  only  50 
cents.  There  ia  another  thing  we  complain  of.  Rates  between  St.  Louis  and  OhI- 
veston.  I  will  just  mention  the  first  class  are,  either  way,  tl.30  a  hundred.  Denver 
to  Cialveeton  is  $1.30,  bat  from  Galveston  to  Denver  is  11.80.  And  when  you  i-onio 
down  to  the  lower  classes,  say  to  the  third  class,  Denver  pays  SI. 10  from  Galveston 
and  97  cents  to  Galveston,     St.  I»aift,  in  either  dirertion,  hai  97  pcntp. 

Q,  (By.Mr.  Keksedv.)  Is  not  Denver  an  exceptionally  favored  city  ai- faras  rail- 
road rates  are  ronceme'l?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  not  say  that  they  are  all  rebaters  out  there?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  call 
that  favorable  if  a  man  has  to  violate  the  taw  tn  live  in  the  land.  1  stand  self- 
confesBe<l,  but  I  deplore  that  condition. 

Q.  Are  all  the  rest  of  them  criminals,  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Farquhab,)  What  is  your  transcontinental  line  from  Denver? — A. 
They  are  part  of  all  these  running  from  New  York  through.  Twenty-one  roads  (or 
lines)  make  up  the  transcontinental  tariff. 

Q.  Now,  ia  there  any  difference  between  yonr  i:laasiflcation  and  your  rate  on  the 
Sania  Feand  what  it  would  he  if  you  took  the  Union  Pacific  up  to  Greeley? — A.  No; 
the  same  thine.    They  are  pooleij. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  Southern  Pacific  on  your  rates?— A.  None  East  and  North, 
hut  to  Pacific  slope  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  Southern  Pacific  practically  controls  rates. 

Q.  You  can  not  get  a  better Pscificslope  rate  by  reachingTexBRandthencomingup 
from  Galveston  on  the  Southern,  can  you,  than  you  have  by  the  through  line? — A. 
No;  because  our  railroads  have  seen  fit,  even  when  the  war  was  on  between  the  Mai- 
lory  and  the  Lone  Star  lines,  to  fix  an  arbitrary  rate  onto  the  prevailing  rate,  say,  of  25 
cents  a  hundred;  so  we  eot  no  benefit.  And  in  answer  to  your  last  question  I  would 
say  that  the  Bouthern  fticific  is  a  factor,  and  it  has  destroyed  many  of  our  rates. 
For  instance,  gloves  (mm  San  Fmncisco  to  Denver,  f2  a  hundred.  You  ship  the 
same  packages  bai'k  from  Denver,  which  has  5,000  feet  of  elevation,  to  San  Francisco, 
at  the  sea  level,  downhill,  like  a  toboggan  slide,  and  it  is  (3  a  hundred  downhil. 
to  S2  np.     So  we  can  not  begin  to  compete. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  C,  J.  Harris.)  Well,  there  are  two  large  mountain  ranges  more  to 
cross,  are  there  not,  in  going  from  the  coast  to  Denver? — A.  Yes,  yon  must  cross  tour; 
but  the  proDoeition  remains  the  same.  The  initial  point,  Denver,  is  at  5,000  feet  ele- 
vation, while  San  Francisco  is  at  the  sea  level. 

Q.  You  can  not  figure  the  rate  on  a  mountain  railroad  that  vou  can  on  the  New 
York  (Antral,  that  is  down  grade  from  the  lake  right  down  to  New  York  City? — A. 
Oh,  no.  But  under  those  circumstances  1  deny  the  right  of  the  railroad  to  make  a 
higher  chane  to  Denver  than  they  do  to  other  points  l)eyond. 

Q.  (By  IrS.  Philliph.)  Will  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  the  discrimina- 
tions against  yourself  and  agamst  otheni  specifically?  Have  you  any  information 
that  you  could  give  the  commission  along  that  line?^A.  I  could  give  you  a  nunilier 
of  articles  here  to  show  you  a  <wmparii<on  of  rates.  For  instance,  Chicfwo  to  Cali- 
fornia terminals,  a  2|500-mile  haul,  boots  and  show,  $1.50  a  hundred,  Chicago  to 
Colorado  common  points,  which  include  Denver,  I'uelJo,  and  200  other  stations,  from 
Trinidad  to  Cheyenne,  it  is  $2.06,  If  we  want  to  ship  thinv  boots  and  shoes  from 
Denver  again  to  California  points,  we  pay  another  $^,  making  $5.06.  That  is  the 
pronosition.  I  see  you  have  a  map  here  and  the  best  way  ia  to  illustrate  it  on  that 
[inaicating  on  wall  map  of  the  United  States].  Here  is  ('hioago,  Denver,  and  St. 
Joe;  that  would  be  a  Mit<muri  River  point.  C^nicago  to  St,  Joseph,  Mo.,  the  freight 
rate  is  SO  cents  a  hundred.  From  St.  Joseph  to  the  Pacific  coaxt  it  is  $1 .50,  the  same 
as  it  is  from  Chicago.  And  this  will  illustrate  why  Marshall  Field  and  Farwell  and 
some  of  the  larger  jobbing  houses  we  had  iii  Denver  had  to  withdraw  from  Denver 
and  fall  back  to  the  Mi^wiuri  Kiver  anil  east  of  that.  The  shipper  on  the  Mt»^nin 
Itiver  from  Chicago  can  get  his  roikIh  there  tor  80  cents  ami  renhii>  them  to  Sflii 
Francisco  fort!.. SO.  while  from  Chicago  to  Denver  it  ia  $2.05,  anil  from  Denver ti) 
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San  Frondsco  it  U $3.  We  havehad  itto  Galveeton,  Tex.,  and  El  Paso,  Tex.  Onr 
flret-clan  rates  were,  when  I  got  Kindel'e  A.  B.  C.  on  freight  rates  out,  from  here  to 
there,  a  781 -mile  haul,  $2  a  hundred,  while  from  Chicago  to  EI  Pbso  it  woe  tl.63  a 
hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdv.)  With  your  rebate,  what  did  you  actually  pay? — A,  I  did 
not  happen  to  xhip  to  El  Paso,  and  I  wae  not  subject  to  rebates^  b^use  I  was  fight- 
ing too  hard.  I  was  not  in  position  to  get  rebates.  Now  I  will  just  illustrate  this, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  in  the  old  kindergarten  fashion  [pinning  paperover  Colorado 
on  map].  We  will  assume  that  represents  the  State  of  Colorado'  just  follow  it  now. 
This  is  a  large  ranch,  we  will  call  it,  inside  of  the  State.  We  will  assume  that  Den- 
ver is  here.  1  come  along  to  you  gentlemen,  and  I  say,  "  Gentlemen,  I  would  like 
to  build  a  toll  road  through  your  ranch."  You  agree  on  condition  that  I  pav  the 
expense,  which  means  taxes,  for  keeping  up  the  barbed-wire  fences,  and  that  I  eive 
you  reasonable  and  fair  rates.  After  having  opened  the  toll  road,  J  carry  goods  from 
your  neighbor,  Chicago,  to  Denver  and  char^  you  (2.05.  I  carry  the  same  goods 
right  on  through  to  (jan  Francisco  for  $1;  the  whole  haul  for  $1. 

^.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  Clear  through  to  San  Francisco?— A,  Yes.  Now,  you  com- 
plain to  me  and  sav,  "  Kindel,  this  is  not  according  to  agreement!  I  have  given  you 
this  right  of  way  tnrough  mv  ranch.  Why  do  you  do  it?"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  it 
is  water  competition,  some  changing  of  the  haul,  or  something  or  other.  And  I  say, 
"  I  do  not  want  any  of  your  Populist  ideas."  You  are  for  a  time  paciGed.  After  a 
little  }^au  get  overloadea  on  the  goods  you  have  been  shipping  in  from  Chicago  and 
you  wish  to  dispoee  of  them.  You  find  a  market  at  San  Francisco,  and  you  come  to 
me  and  say,  "Kindel,  whatareyou  goinKtoask  me  forgetting  thesegoods  on  throngh 
to  'Frisco?''  I  tell  you  (3  a  hundred.  Thatmake8$5.05.  You  b^n  to  howl  about 
this  time  and  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  such  an  outrage.  Yousay,  "Ihaveptui  yon 
12.05.  Now  you  charge  me  $3,  while  you  carry  the  same  goods  from  Chicago  to  Ban 
Francisco  through  my  ranch  for  $1,"  And  you  get  niaa  and  say,  "You  take  up 
your  old  road  and  get  out  of  here,  and  I  will  put  up  a  barbed-wire  fence  myself." 
That  is  the  whole  situation.  I  have  given  you  one  of  the  most  violent  cases.  There 
are  thinas  just  like  it  out  there.  It  is  just  like  that  book  freight  case  I  was  showing 
you.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Fmncieco  is  $1.75.  1  pay  97  cents  for  the  paper! 
When  I  want  to  ship  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  I  pay  $3,  making  $,1.97  Eigaint't 
11.75.  Now,  how  can  I  manufacture  books  in  Denver  when  I  have  to  pay  thi» 
double  rate,  as  against  Chict^  paying  $1.75?    Groing  from  Denver  to  New  York  I 

K»y  $2.72,  and  I  pay  from  Chicago  to  New  York  only75  cents,  I  just  threw  up  my 
nnds  and  startea  up  my  plant  in  Chicago.  That  is  the  reason  why  our  factories  are 
leaving  us. 

There  is  another  remarkable  thii^  here.  There  is  one  thingweare  denied  in  Col- 
orado, and  that  is  commodity  rates.  There  is  a  distinction  between  class  rates  and 
commodity  rates.  They  give  it  any  sort  of  a  name  to  suit  their  convenience — termi- 
nal points,  common  pomts,  and  all  other  points,  and  God  knows  what  not.  The 
commodity  rates  on  cotton  piece  goodefrom  Boston  to  the  Missouri  River  is  62  cents 
ahundred.  From  the  Missouri  River  to  Denver  it  is  $1.25;  250  per  cent  higher 
freight  rate  for  one-third  of  the  haul.  These  same  goods  going  through  Denver  to 
California  are  $1.    If  you  stop  them  in  Denver  it  is  $1.75. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNGsrori,)  Have  you  a  railroad  commission  in  Colo- 
rado?—A.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  the  only  State  out  of  37  or  more  States 
'  that  have  had  commissions  that  has  allowed  the  railroads  to  refteal  the  act;  and  1 
was  very  much  amused  this  summer  to  see  that  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the 
several  States  had  their  convention  in  the  city  that  is  paying  ODe-third  higher  freight 
rates  than  any  other  city  of  its  site  on  earth. 

Q.  Is  not  yoar  remedy  to  go  back  and  get  vour  State  commission  organised  there?— 
A.  Yes;  but  von  can  not  do  iL  I  have  lost  nope.  I  simply  mean  to  plod  on  the  best 
I  can  and  sell  out  and  go  to  Australia.  I  am  getting  tired.  I  can  not  stand  it  much 
longer. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  hand  ling  the  through  traffic  of  Colorado  and  the  West  take  any 
part  in  politics,  as  corporations?— A.  Not  as  corporations. 

Q.  Do  the  officers  Uke  part  in  politics?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  had  anvthmg  to  do  with  the  discriminations  against  your  people?— 
A.  I  think  so.    They  have  electeil  officers  that  will  do  their  bidding. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  they  been  known  to  lobby  agu list  or  in  favor  of 
them? — A.  Against. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  they  ever  known  to  defeat  candidates  opposed  to 
their  interests?— A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  specihc  rases? — A.  No;  I  only  know  1  was  in 
politics;  got  into  it  by  this  very  presentation  of  discriminative  freight  rate*. 
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Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Litinoctoh.)  If  jou  shonid  hurnonice  youraelf  with  the 
politica  of  the  r&ilroada  woald  thev  not  Mop  these  diBcrimiaatioiiB  t^ainst  yon? — 
A.  Well,  I  gaeee  I  have  harmoniiea  myself.    That  is  why  I  am  living  on  re)iat«8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.]  You  gay  they  are  all  hannoniied;  they  are  all  rehateni? — 
A.  All  the  pAminent  pwplc  and  prosperoua  people.  The  thing  ib,  It  etanda  aaadis- 
graee  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Statee  to  tdlow  the  poor  people  to  bear  the 
brunt  and  the  burden  of  taxation,  whether  railroad  or  otherwise.  There  ia  no  sense, 
no  logic,  no  coneiatency  in  the  rates  they  make.  You  take  coaI  oil.  We  have  cool- 
oil  fields  in  Colorado,  and  yet  our  coal  oil  costs  100  per  cent  more  to-day  in  Denver 
than  it  does  in  Chica^.  Take  gasoline.  I  got  fooled  on  it  this  spring.  I  bought  a 
gasoline  ennne,  figuring  out  the  coet  per  hour,  what  it  would  be  at  a  price  of  7  or  9 
cents  per  gallon,  I  bought  the  engine  and  attached  it  to  my  waterworks.  To  my 
surprise,  the  first  gasoline  1  bonght^I  expected  to  pay  6  or  10  per  cent  more,  but  I 
"' '  . ..  ^.  .  .  .  ^  hundred  per  cent  nigher.    Our  freight  rates  to  the  Standard 

,....^  .  )m  Colorado  common  points  to  the  Pacific  coast  are  96  cents, 

while  from  Chica^  right  through  our  oil  field  there,  it  is  TB}  cents;  and  the  oil 
wells  are  controlled  by  the  Standard  people. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  They  control  the  Colorado  outpnt?— A.  Yes.  They  buy 
the  oil,  for  instance,  from  the  several  owners,  and  pay  tliem  so  much,  and  they 
refine  it. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Livikooton.)  Is  it  not  true  that  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  there  is  a  wonderful  competition  in  trade? — A,  Yesj  I  guess  there  ia. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  reason  why,  going  through  to  San  Prancieco,  theee  cheap  rates 
are  given  from  Chicago;  trying  to  divert  the  trade  to  the  Pacific  slope  insbead  of 
going  to  the  Atlantic  co«st7 — A.  Yes;  it  is  competition  all  the  time. 

Q.  It  ie  competition  between  California  and  New  York  which  oppreaaee  yon,  and 
water  transportation  rates? — A.  1  will  not  say  that  at  all.  I  will  show  you  a  sample 
where  water  competition  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  Machinery  manufactured 
at  Chicago  is  shipped  to  Denver  at  SO  cents  a  hundred— «arload.  The  same  thing 
goes  through  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  for  80  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  What  is  it  the  other  way7— A.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  less  usually.  Let  me  point 
out.  The  point  1  want  to  make  is  that  the  paralleling  of  railroads  is  not  the 
remedy  to  set  Sair  rates. 

Q.  Notifonecompanyownsallof th«nT — A.  No;  they areseparate,decidedlyen«- 
rate.  Their  earnings,  I  know,  are  always  pooled,  but  they  are  hoetile  to  each  other 
in  every  other  way.  We  will  assume  one  of  you  is  a  jobber  of  Gbic^;o  machinery 
at  Denver;  we  wiU  assume  that  another  gentleman  is  a  jobber  at  Salt  Lake;  we  wilt 
assume  I  live  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  here  [indicating.  I  want  to  buy  5,000 
pounds  of  machinery.  Where  ehall  I  get  it?  Certainly,  with  the  patriotic  spirit  we 
all  should  have,  I  would  like  to  buy  the  goods  at  Denver,  but  I  am  barred.  Why? 
Because  I  shonid  pay  (1.75  from  Denver  to  Grand  Junction  [indicating],  while  from 
Salt  i^ake  back  I  pay  only  91.10;  65  cents  higher  than  for  the  farther  distance.    They 

.     .  -     .  -    -  ,  -        ...        e  the  Midland  and  the 

Denver  Bio  Grande.  Yet  many  people  in  our  State  believe  the  whole  remedy  lies  in 
paralleling  railroads.  We  have  anouier  here  [indicating].  We  have  the  fooiishnen 
of  three  railroads  between  Denver  and  Pueblo;  three  lines  and  five  railroads  operat- 

aover  the  lines.  Bates  have  been  reduced  time  and  again,  but  they  have  not  been 
need  in  the  last  15  years  or  more  between  Denver  and  Trinidad;  and  yet  we  have 
three  lines  doing  a  starvation  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philufs.)  Are  there  any  companies  or  individuals  refining  oil  near 
Denver,  where  you  have  a  considerable  oil  field? — A.  No;  they  have  been  knocked 
out  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  How? — A.  By  reducing  the  price  of  soch  and  such  a  product.  Theydidselloil 
for6cents,and  it  lasted  until  they  had  them  all  out  and  nowit  is  100  per  cent  higher 
than  any  other  section  of  (he  countrjj.     It  was  so  tne  last  time  I  investigated  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  there  in  the  petroleum  businesH?— A  Not  that  I  know 
of;  it  is  all  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Not  among  youreelvee  or  from  abroad? — A,  No.  The  prohibitive  freight  rates 
bar  anybody  from  coming  in.    You  can  not  ship  in, 

Q.  Do  the  Standard  OifCompany  or  not  ship  oil  from  a  distance;  or  do  they  refine 
the  oil  produced  in  your  own  field?— A.  They  produce  most  of  it  there. 

Q.  And  refine  it  tnere?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Do  they  own  the  wellB? — A.  No;  some  of  our  wealthy  men  own  the  wells  and 
sell  the  mipply  to  them.  I  do  not  know  but  ttiey  do  own  some  of  the  wells.  I 
know  Senator  Hill  is  repreeented  tm  being  a  large  owner  of  oil  wells.  He  does  not 
refine  anything  bat  prodooes  it,  and  they  nwao  it,  and  they  control  the  market 
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price.  I  complftined  of  the  excessive  price  of  the  oil  Ui  the  Standard  Oil  managers, 
and  they  gave  me  this  statement  1  have  just  mad^,  that  they  had  to  buy  the  oil  from 
Benntor  Hill  and  refine  it;  "  Why  don't  you  kii-k  about  them  aa  well  as  us?" 

Q.  Have  you  any  lotal  directors  on  these  lines  of  road  living  in  Coloiado? — A. 
We  did  have  one;  he  is  dead. 

Q.  You  have  none? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  great  deal  of  C'omplaint  in  the  handling  of  petroleum  in 
your  section  by  the  Standard  Oil  Trust? — A.  Yea.  The  Pueblo  people  tried  to  intere»l 
me  in  alight  on  the  rate  on  oil,  in  which  they  proved  they  were  denied  the  rate  from 
Pueblo  to  the  Pacific  coast  points  that  tlie  Missouri  River  points  had.  They  quietl  \ 
made  a  price  to  compete  with  the  Miieouri  River,  and  when  the  titaiidard  Oil  Coui- 

riny  found  that  the  oil  emanated  from  the  Florence  wells  they  refused  to  receive  it, 
have  a  bunch  of  correspondence  on  that  matter;  but  I  could  not  t^e  it  up  because 
I  waa  too  busy  with  other  thiiws.    I  have  the  correspondence  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  How  long  has  your  tjtate  railrMid  commisnon  been 
abolished?— A.  Binco  1893. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  reestablish  it?— A,  I  tried  it,  but  the  railroads 
outdid  me. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  testify  to?— A.  I  have  some  rates 
here  if  you  would  like  to  go  into  the  matter  more  extenslvelv.  Here  are  some  of  the 
thiiwe  that  catch  Denver  nard.  Iwasan  importer  of  metallic  beds.  I  could  ship 
metallic  beds  from  Uverpool  via  Gulf  to  Denver  f75  per  car  cheaper  than  1  could 
ship  from  New  York  or  Birmingham,  Conn.,  via  Gulf  to  Denver.  1  pleaded  with  tim 
traffic  managerBlo  let  me  buy  those  goods  in  this  country.  It  was  the  $75  per  car  more 
that  Btood  in  my  way,  but  I  could  get  no  hearing  until  I  finally  failed  in  business  and 
suffered  the  humiliation  of  an  assignment  through  excess  of  freight  To-day  1  think 
that  this  is  true.  Crockery  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  San  Francisco  is  95  cents; 
Trenton  to  Denver,  11.53;  from  England  via  Gulf  to  Denver,  fl.22.  The  crockery 
we  are  getting  is  chiefly  from  England.  On  oilcloth  and  linoleum — here  is  where 
they  catch  us  on  most  of  the  commodity  rates — Missouri  River  to  Colorado  common 
points,  third  class,  80  cents;  Missouri  River  to  Ulah  common  points,  third  clans, 
|l.55;  but  a  Utah  man  ships  his  goods  in  under  "commodity"  tarifi,  and  instead  of 
paying  $1.55  he  pays  fl.09.  They  have  no  "commodity"  tariff  to  Denver.  In  the 
western  classificatioD  oilcloth  and  linoleum  are  third  class,  but  here  they  make  it  a 
"commodity,"  and  instead  of  charging  the  class  rate  from  Missouri  River  to  Qili- 
fomia  common  points,  third  class,  |2,  they  are  shipped  Missouri  River  to  California 
common  points,  "commodity,"  76  cente.  So,  you  see,  in  that  case  the  Missouri 
River  rate  to  California  common  points  is  76  centa,  while  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
ColoMdo  common  points  it  ia  80  cents;  5  cenla  higher  than  if  it  went  on  1.500 
miles  forHier. 

Since  my  amtation  of  this  question  they  have  advanced  the  rates  on  the  transcon- 
tinental claffl  from  12.40  to  (3  a  hundred,  so  they  are  the  same  in  the  flrat  and  sec- 
ond class  as  the  Denver  rate.  We  have  no  reduction;  but  they  have  advanced  them 
in  a  way,  while  on  the  other  class  our  rate  is  |2  as  against  $2.20;  $1.75  as  against 
$1.90;  then  $1.60  as  against  $l.eO;  $1.40  as  against  $1.45;  $1.20  as  ^tunst  $1.26,  and 
BO  on  diminishing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedt.J  I  will  ask  yon  if  you  can  state  whether  the  peopleof  Col- 
orado suffer  any  discrimination  against  them  in  shipping  out  the  products  of  the 
State,  the  metalliferous  products  and  fruit  and  cattle^A.  There  has  been  quite  a 
little  complaint,  but  they  are  adiusting  that  of  late.  I  think  it  is  more  satisfactory 
to-day  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Q.  Is  it  comparatively  satisbctory  to  the  people  of  Colorado?— A.  I  have  heard 
no  complaint,  but  1  have  been  very  busy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habkis.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  tendency  of  rates  has  been 
down  in  the  last  five  or  six  yeate? — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  in  proportion  to  ottier  lower- 
ings- 

Q.  Have  they  been  reduced  as  much  as  one-half  in  the  last  five  years? — A.  No, 
tliey  have  not  been  reduced  one-half.  For  instance,  furniture  rate  was  $1.85;  I  got 
it  down  to  $1.46.  I  found  they  were  shipping  furniture  from  Chicago  to  Salt  Lake 
City  at  a  tariff  of  $1.05,  and  made  the  kick  on  it,  and  we  were  granted  it.  It  was 
only  after  making  an  exposition  of  the  discriminatian.  They  genetally  give  me 
what  I  need  in  my  line.  Since  then  it  has  been  raised  in  maximum  car  lots  from 
12,000  pounds  to  16,000  pounds,  and  $1.10  instead  of  $1.05. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNOffioN.)  Is  your  chamber  of  commerce  making  any 
effort  to  correct  this  evil? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  abrogate  the  long  and  short  tiaul 
clause,  justifying  and  legalizing  these  terrible  rates  that  are  now  in  effect. 
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Q.  Now,  if  your  chamber  of  commerce  have  taken  that  portion,  what  hope  have 
you  to  correct  the  evil? — A.  Through  the  law — inteT8tat&«ommerce  law — or  through 
this  Industrial  Commiseion. 

Q.  You  would  like  ua  to  override  the  chamber  of  commerce'  of  your  own  town? — 
A.  Oh,  no;  1  did  not  say  that,  becanae  I  would  not  consider  it  worth  riding  over  ut 
under. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PmLLipa.)  Have_yon  any  remedy  or  any  law  to  auggiest  to  the  com- 
iniBsion  that  would  be  effective  in  remedying  this  evil? — A.  Yes;  T  think  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commieeion  ought  to  be  given  greater  powers  and  that  they  should 
enforce  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  Alone  what  lines;  have  you  thought  of  any  particular 
amendment? — A.  I  studied  carefully  at  that  time  the  Callom  bill,  and  could  not  con- 
ceive of  any  reason  why  that  was  not  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Bepreflentfttiye  Livinoston.)  What  was  yonr  remedy? — A.  The  Callom 
bill  was  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  I  could  suKgeet 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  original  or  the  amended  one  introduced  a  couple 
of  years  ago? — A.  The  one  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommisBion  sent  out.  I  think 
it  must  be  the  amended  one. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  think  that  would  be  effective  in  preventing  this  dis- 
crimination?—A,  Oh,  yes:  the  whole  intenrtate  law,  to  mv  mind— the  foundation  of 
it — is  section  4,  that  the  shorter  haul  within  the  longer  sliall  not  be  chained  more 
than  the  long  haul  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  wonid  be  all  right  to  strike  out  the  one  clause,  "  Under 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions?" — A.  Leave  the  whole  thing, 

Q.  Make  it  mandatory? — A.  Yea^  you  have  got  it. 

Another  point:  The  railroads  assumed  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  Interetate  Com- 
merce Commission,  that  they  were  carrying  goods  at  2}  mills  per  mile  and  makinga 
profit.  They  put  Mr.  Smur  on  the  stand  as  an  expert  witness,  and  I  made  him  my 
witnesand  asked  him:  "  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate 
to  Colorado  on  my  product?"  He  refused  to  answer,  I  asked  him:  "Would  100  per 
center  200  per  cent  be  satisfactory;  would  300,  400,  600,  600,700,  800,900,  1,000  per 
cent?"  And  Mr.  Smur  still  refused  to  answer.  Then  I  turned  to  the  commision 
and  said:  "Your  honors,  I  will  relieve  Mr.  Smur  of  his  embarrassment.  Wearenot 
paying  1,000,  but  we  are  paying  2,000  per  cent — 91  mills  per  ton  mile;  and  all  the 
intelligence  and  energy  in  the  world  can  not  overuome  that"  That  is  why  we  area 
one-lu:^^  hospital  and  globe-trotter  atation. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  C,  J.  Harris,)  To  l>e  just,  have  notsome  industries  you  mention  failed 
from  other  cauaeathan  transportation  rates?  Did  not  the  powder  factory,  for  instance, 
bum  up  or  blow  up7 — A.  It  did,  I  believe,  after  it  was  abandoned,  soutrasi  remem- 
ber.    I  know  that  the  powder  station  quit.     I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  rates. 

Q,  I  simply  wish  to  ask  if  some  of  these  industries  had  not  been  financial  failures 
from  other  causes  than  freight  rates? — A,  Primarily  it  was  freight  rates.  We  did 
have  four  glass  works  there  run  by  different  men.  each  in  turn  thought  he  would 
make  it  go;  and  yet  the  railroads  would  bring  in  the  stuff  the  minute  the  plant  was 
started  at  such  a  price  that  he  had  to  throw  up  his  hands.  We  have  a  million-dollar 
p^ter  mill  there  now  and  it  has  gone  through  bankruptcy  twice.  It  is  now  in  the 
himds  of  a  receiver.  Prior  to  thebuilding  of  the  paper  mill  they  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  rate,  which  waa  excessive,  and  they  refuaed  to  make  it  until  after  it  had 
started,  and  then  put  in  force  a  25-cent  rate,  and  of  course  it  went  up, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A,  L,  Harris.)  Where  did  the  paper  mill  get  its  taw  material?— A. 
There  in  Colorado;  the  wood — a  very  fine  plant. 

Q.  What  distance  did  that  have  to  be  shipped  te  Denver? — A.  It  is  right  handy, 
on  the  border  of  the  mountains. 

Q.  How  near  do  they  get  their  coal  for  motive  power? — A.  About  20  miles.  They 
could  get  it  farther,  the  southern  coal,  but  they  have  got  good  steam  coal. 

Q.  The  dindvantage  of  raw  material  was  not  the  cause? — A.  Oh,  no;  freight  ratee, 
positively, 

&  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HAsaia.)  Is  the  wood  suitable  for  pulp? — A.  Yee.  They  have 
made  paper  and  the^  make  it  now,  only  for  local  use  there.  They  can  not  get  out; 
that  is  their  complaint. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Kvlb.)  How  about  your  smelting  works  for  the  redaction  of 
ores?  How  about  discriminations  in  that  line  as  against  Bait  Lake  City  and  Mis- 
souri?— A.  1  do  not  know.  They  seem  to  be  batisfactory.  I  do  not  hear  any  com- 
plaint. They  are  smelting  right  along.  It  is  the  only  industry  we  have.  If  you 
should  take  away  mining  we  would  not  be  in  it  at  all.  Our  farming  industry  is  the 
same  way.  They  raise  cereals  but  can  not  ship.  Community  after  community 
coinee  titers  to  locate  and  moves  out  again. 
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Q.  I  know  that  is  tnie  abont  yonr  agricultaralproductfl,  but  I  understaiid  moflt  of 
yoarinine8areoverweet,aboutGrand  Junction,  Gunnison,  etc.,  where  you  are  nearer 
to  Denver  than  to  8alt  I^ke  City,  and  yet  1  believe  ore  comes  thie  way  to  Denver. 
They  evidently  do  not  make  a  dlatlnction  in  favor  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  that  line. — A. 
No,  I  guesi  noL    Denver  makes  a  great  bid  for  the  smelting  wor^. 

Q.  Does  Denver  make  the  bid,  or  the  railroads? — A.  The  lailroada.  They  do  not 
diecuES  la^tee  in  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  suppoee,  the  whole  year  through 
ae  much  as  we  have  here  to-day. 

Q.  Are  the  directore  of  the  road  intereel«d  in  the  mining  etockB?— A.  They  are  all 
interested  to  a  greater  or  leea  extent.  It  is  conta^ous  to  be  interested  in  mining, 
more  or  lees. 

Q.  Personal  interest  may  be  a  conaideration  in  that  industry? — A.  Posaibly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips,)  Could  (^cultural  products  be  raised  profitably  m  Colo- 
lado  provided  you  had  hie  freight  rates? — A.  Yea;  it  we  had^fur  rates. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  so  far  from  the  markets  of  the  world  as  to  prevent  it,  if  you 
had  fair  rates,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  agricultural  interest  is  blighted  in 
yourStato?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  chief  reason? — A.  It  is  the  only  reason  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdv.)  Did  you  not  state  just  a  moment  a^  th^ra  was  no  com- 
plaint made  on  account  of  freight  rates  out  of  the  State  on  a^cultural  products,  cat- 
tle, eto.? — A.  No,  I  did  not  state  that;  I  sud  mining,  metalliferous  oree. 

Q.  I  asked  if  there  was  any  discrimination  against  the  people  of  Colorado  in  get- 
ting its  production  out,  and  you  BBJd  no.— A.  I  lake  that  back  and  most  emphatically 
answer  yes;  on  cattle,  I  know,  and  agricultural  products,  yet  the  Denver  market  is 
becoming^  better,  satisfled  because  they  are  making  some  differential  rates  there.  One 
of  the  things  that  suprised  me  was  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  asked 
lor  adifferentialas  against  Chicago,  and  I  only  contended  for  the  relative  rate.  [Read- 
ing] :  "If  Chicago  ships  throi^;h  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  $1,  give  me  the  $1  from 
Denver."  I  never  got  a  ruling  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  got  76  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Regarding  the  smelting  subject  in  Denver— you  have  a 
mnelting  trust  there? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  The  bullion  is  shipped  at  a  favored  rale?— A.  I  could  not  say;  I  do  not  hear 
anythii^  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  in  the  matter? — A.  I  have  no  opinion  in  the  matter.  I 
know  this:  some  men  have  always  contended  for  it,  but  I  claim  some  credit  from  my 
station  of  the  railroad  question. 

Q.  You  have  ameltera  operated  by  independent  concerns  or  individuals,  have 
you?— A.  We  have  1  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  lols  of  complainton  tbepartof  its  managers  against  the  transportation 
charges? — A.  I  have  hearii  of  none  from  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  population  of  Colomdo  increasing  or  declining?— A. 
Theyciaimit  has  increased,  but  theyare  mostly  one-lui^rs  and  consumptives.  We 
have  now  too  many  of  that  kind  of  people. 

Q.  What  is  the  (act  as  to  Denver?— A.  They  claim  it  has  grown  about  10,000. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  output  of  the  mines  from  year  to  yeai?— A.  Yes;  it  is  increas- 
ing  very  rapidly. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larser  output  (rom  the  farms  from  year  to  year? — A.  Thev  claim  that 
for  it  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Denver  newspapers.  Mow  correct  tne  statistics 
are  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  output  of  the  manufactoree  of  the  State  from  year  to  year?- 
A.  In  certain  directions,  certain  lines.  Miuing  machinery  is  doing  wonderfully. 
They  ar«  building  up  large  plants  of  mining  machinery;  and  our  steel  works,  which 
has  been  favowd  with  75  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate,  is  an  immense  inalitotion; 
about  twenty-odd  million  dollars  incorporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prillips.)  Can  they  ship  that  mining  machinery  to  other  places,  or  is 
it  used  principally  in  Colorado?- A.  The  majority,  I  presume,  is  used  in  Colorado. 
Having  lower  rates  to  El  Paso  and  Mexico  points,  they  are  now  sbippii^t  that  way 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqubar.)  Do  you  raise  enough  ^p-icnltural  products  to  keep  up  the 
home  consumption  in  Colorado?— A.  I  do  not  know.  1  presume  bo,  because  they 
ship  out  lots  of  fiouT. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Denver? — A.  Since  1877. 

Q.  Before  the  people  of  Colorado  went  Into  farming,  where  did  they  get  their 

E reduce  from?— A.  I  presume — I  never  obeerved  cloedy — from  Utah  and  Missouri 
iver  points — Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Q.  Were  you  not  for  a  great  many  years  entirely  dependent  on  these  two  States 
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for  TOUT  eggs,  bntter,  fiour,  and  everything  that  enters  ii 
tionr — A.  Iwonld  not  be  able  to  Bay  ym  or  no,  because  I  w 
extent  of  fluding  them  on  the  table. 

Q.  Would  you  mv,  now,  that  in  the  courae  of  10  or  12  years  you  have  raised 
eufficient  agricaltumf  products  to  t&ke  care  of  your  population? — A.  I  believe  that  is 
right  I  uiow  there  is  lottt  of  produce  brought  in  from  Nebraska  and  Kaneae  now. 
Q.  Is  tliere  not  a  poesible  reason  in  that  tect  that  quite  a  number  of  your  mana- 
facturere  have  had  to  go  out  of  bueinees,  independent  of  railroad  discrimination? — A. 
I  think,  SB  I  said  before,  that  is  primarily  the  cause. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  a  cotton  factory  there? — A,  Yee, 
we  have  a  cotton  factory  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasqi'har.)  Could  you  not  get  cotton  goods  cheaper  from  other  places 
than  you  could  manufacture  them,  and  pay  the  wages? — A.  I  scarcely  believe  that. 
We  are  near  Oklahoma  and  Texatj  and  ^t  now  an  SO  cent  mte  on  cotton  up.  Our 
cotton  fabrics  would  co«t  us  from  the  MisBouri  River  $1.25. 

Q.  They_  would  coet  you  lees  from  New  England,  the  manubctured  fabrics.  At 
any  time  in  your  cotton  manufactures,  did  you  ever  approach  competition  with 
eastern  sjid  southern  manufacturers? — A.  They  do  approach  it  by  shipping  to  Mis- 
eouri  River  points  on  some  special  rate.    They  are  not  paying  the  tariff. 

Q.  So  you  have  to  have  an  accommodating  tariff  to  make  the  competition? — A. 
Yes.  I  had  been  shipping  my  goods  into  Utah  for  11.15,  when,  if  1  stopped  at 
Grand  Junction,  half  way,  it  was  11.75.    I  simply  met  the  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Cattle  and  sheep  are  about  the  onfy  commercial  export 
you  ship  out  of  Colorado?— A.  Yes,  and  some  horses,  too. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNoerroN.)  We  eat  your  muekmelons  and  cantaloupes 
here  now  in  Washington, — A.  We  have  some  fine  ones.    Our  cantaloupee,  coal  and 
other  mines  are  all  right. 
Q.  Do  you  not  ship  potatoes? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Is  it  not  tnie  that  ever  since  1876  you  have  raised  all  your  people  want  to  con- 
sume?— A.  No. 

IS  produced  her  own  cereals  and  things  of  that 
think  so.  It  is  competition  of  other  points; 
le  comes  in  from  Wvoming. 
lak  you  why  yonr  cnamber  of  commerce  does  not 
ferentiale  against  Denver,  if  they  are  of  the  vital 
.  The  onl^  explanation  I  can  make  is  tliat  they 

!Iharles  Tnch,  the  M ^' — ' — '■'"  "^ 

y,  each  and  every  c  . 
aare  to  discuss  the  qu» 
nera  in  the  field.  The  i 
"hey  have  told  me  eo. 

these  big  shippera  are  getting  a  mte  that  is  satis- 
hy  a  few  men,  who  are  favored  by  the  railroads, 
to  me  your  complaint  is  one  of  discrimination 
against  I)eaver? — A.  It  is  against  Denver  and 


.   We  have  atK>nt 
B  they  get?— A.  Yee.     We  do  not  hear  any 


Chicago  houses  have  branches  in  Denver? — A. 
icago  Lumber  Company.  But  the  Chicago  houses 
;bat  used  to  be  there,  and  now  the  Missouri  River 
II  come  to  Colorado,  travel  over  the  interior  of  the 
stance,  of  furniture  and  mattresses  at  20  different 
lers  to  make  a  carload,  and  he  brings  out  a  car- 
■ms  the  functions  of  the  jobbing  house.  If  it  had 
lat  would  be  impossible.  The  freight  is  not  col- 
>n,  so  tiiat  the  Colorado  shipper  can  not  compete 
'er  shippers.  That  is  why  MareliBll  Field  and 
'e  pulled  out  from  Denver.    There  was  no  uw 
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doiDg  business  there  and  paying  expenee  of  Bton^,  inaucBuce,  and  the  OQtiay  of 
money  for  freight.  They  would  have  to  pay  the  freight  when  stiipped  to  Denver, 
but  in  the  other  case  it  is  not  collected  until  at  the  deetioation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gongbb.)  Are  these  wholeaalers  members  of  yoiur  chamber  of  com- 
merce that  liave  to  pay  these  excessive  rates  to  which  yon  refer? — A.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  Tht'y  are  satisfied  with  the  rates,  you  Bay? — A.  Yes.  They  went  bo  far  aa  to  be 
the  only  body  west  of  a  line  from  Duluth  to  West  Sabine,  Tex.,  when  the  tailroadH 
asked  to  abolish  section  4,  to  Ixg  the  commission  to  grant  the  petition  of  the  rail- 

Q.  This  chamber  of  commerce  must  have  in  its  membership  a  kirge  majority  of 
the  representative  business  men  of  Denver?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  themajorityissatisfied,  wliat  shall  wedo?— A.  The  majority  of  w^thhold- 
«rsi  that  ought  to  cut  no  fi^re;  what  we  want  ie  individual  justice. 

Q.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  afl«r  the  establishment  of  the  paper  mill  the 
railroads  ma<le  a  rate  on  incoming  paper  of  25  cents  a  hundred? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Fromwhatpoint,ChicagoorNew  York?— A.  Iforgetthelocation,  but  I  remem- 
ber the  amount. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  from  which  point? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  waa  on  the  B.  A  M. 
Railroad. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  on  incoming  paper  before  the  eetahlishment  of  that  millT— 
A.  About  $1.55.  I  am  not  sure  about  that  rate.  I  remember  they  did  complain 
very  much  ot  the  excessive  rat«,  and  when  they  would  not  reduce  it  they  built  the 
paper  mill;  and  after  the  mill  was  built  it  was  reduced  to  25  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  rat«  now? — A.  I  have  not  looked  it  up,  but  they  will  periodically 
bring  in  such  loads  of  paper  that  this  paper  mill  can  not  make  a  living. 


I,  D.  C,  October  11,  1S99. 
TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  SAVTEL  SFEHCEK, 

Prexident  of  llie  SouUumi  Raiiuiay. 

The  commission  met  on  Wednesday,  October  11,  1899,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips 
presiding.  Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
appeared  at  10.40  a.  ni,,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloky.)  What  is  vou  name? — A.  Samuel  Spencer. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?- A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occu^tion? — A.  Presidentof  the  Southern  Railway  Company  and 
other  collatcnil  companies  in  that  system. 

Q.  What  territory  is  embraced  by  the  Sonthem  company,  generally  speakiiw? — 
A.  C'renerallv  spealune,  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  and  east  ofthe 
Mississipjii  River.  There  are  oiily  three  States  within  that  territory  not  reached  by 
the  system,  namely,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  West  Virginia. 

Q.  The  Southern  owns  and  operates  its  own  lines  and  also  operates  teased  lines, 
d«.-M  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  engaged  jn  the  railroad  buBine8s7—A.  About  30  years. 

Q.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  any  other  systems  than  the  Southern? — A, 
Yes. 

Q,  Will  you  mention  what  they  are? — A.  I  am  director  in  the  Erie,  the  Cheoea- 
peake  and  Ohio,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Northern  fWiflc. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  how  many  employees  the  Southern  Railway  has  in  ita 
employ?- A.  A  little  under  20,000,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  (rtflte  about  Ihe  average  remuneration  which  these  employees  receive? 
1  am  Hiwaking  now  with  respect  more  to  the  subordinate  employees — railroad  train 
employees  and  clerks. — A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  average,  they  are  of  so 
many  classes.  I  have  not  the  average  figures  in  my  mind.  They  are  paid  substan- 
tially, in  the  various  grades,  what  other  nulroads  u  that  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  i>aying  for  the  same  service. 

Q.  Are  tliey  paid  by  the  month,  by  the  week,  or  how? — A.  By  the  month  or  by 
the  day  or  by  the  amount  of  service  performed.  The  higher  ranks  of  officers  are 
paid  by  the  year. 

Q.  Your  locojuotive  engineers  and  firemen  are  [Mid  by  the  run,  ate  they  not? — 
A.  They  are  paid  by  the  trip  or  run;  yes,  almost  entirely.  A  few  on  small  branches 
and  unimportant  runs  are  paid  by  the  month,  where  the  service  ie  exactly  alike  for 
each  day. 
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Q.  Have  you  tuiy  rule  on  your  road  resardinK  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor? — 
A.  The  rule  ie  absolute  that  no  man  inaiilging  in  the  uae  of  intoxicating  liquor  is 
allowed  in  the  train  service  to  our  knowledge. 

Q.  At  any  time,  or  when  on  duty? — A.  At  any  time,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  rule  can  or  does  extend  to  the  point  that  no  man  ever,  under  any  circumstancee, 
takee  a  drink,  because  that  is,  of  course,  beyond  oar  power  to  know;  but  if  he  is 
known  to  drink  habitually,  whether  on  duty  or  not,  he  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  portion. 

Q.  In  your  system  is  there  any  system  of  keepinga  listol  men  who  aredischaised 
and  excHonging  that  list  with  other  roads,  commonly  known  as  blacklisting? — A.  Mo. 
We  make  no  such  exchangee.  We  keep  a  list  of  men  that  we  discharge  for  cause,  of 
course,  but  we  do  not  exchange  that  list  with  other  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  tnia  is  done  bv  aoyother  systems? — A,  I  have  not  been 
[or  B.  number  of  years  in  close  contact  with  these  questions.  My  impression  is  that 
thatsj^stom  is  dying  out.  It  is  not  pursued  because  there  is  no  reason  for  it.  I  do 
□ot  think  it  iareneral.  We  feel  thatwe  have  doneour  duty  and  treated  ourempioyees 
as  they  should  be  when  we  decide  the  question  whether  or  not  they  shall  remain  in 
in  our  service.  We  have  no  reason  for  pursuing  the  man  or  undertaking  to  decide 
(or  some  one  else  whether  that  person  shall  employ  any  pajticular  man.  That  ia  a 
qncfltion  that  should  be  left  to  them. 

Q.  What,  in  genetal,  are  the  usual  hours  exacted  of  your  different  clanes  ot 
employees? — A.  It  is  according  to  the  work.  The  ordinary  laborer,  of  course,  per- 
forms dijty  for  more  hours  andean  perform  duty  for  more  hours  than  a  man  who  is 
eng^;ed  in  such  responsible  duties  as  locomotive  engineer,  for  instance.  There  is  a 
nervoQS,  mental  stmn  on  the  man  running  an  engine  that  is  not  on  a  man  swinging 
a  pick  on  the  track, 

Q.  Locomotive  engineers,  how  long  are  they  employed  each  day? — A.  The  outside 
limit,  except  in  casee  of  accident  or  something  oi  tnat  kind,  is  12  hours,  and  the 
hours  run  on  down  to  3,  4,  5,  or  6  per  day. 

Q.  Runs  are  arranged  with  reference  to  giving  them  not  exceeding  12  hours  con- 
etant  work? — A.  Yes;  for  instance,  if  a  run  is  prolonged  more  than  12  honrs  in  the 
ordinary  course  we  pay  extra  time  on  it.    Of  course  that  puts  a  practical  prohibi- 

Q.  I  suppose  you  also  exact  Sunday  work  from  them?— A.  When  neoenary. 

Q.  Aretneypaid  extra  for  Sunday  work? — A.  On  the  regular  runs  they  are  no. 
pMd  extra.  Wnere  they  perform  Sunday  work  they  have  to  perform  it  at  the  regular 
rates,  is  my  impression. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  rule  with  respect  to  Sunday  runs,  passenger 
and  freight? — A.  The  passenger  trams  when  scheduled  for  Sunday  run  regularly, 
and  that  applies  to  the  long,  through  runs.  A  great  many  of  the  local  passenger 
tnuns  do  not  run  on  Sunday,  as  they  perform  a  local  service  and  there  is  no  question 
involved  of  accommodating  pereona  wno  are  traveling  long  distances  and  laying  them 
over  at  unexpected  places.    The  long-distance  trains  run  7  days  in  the  week, 

Q.  How  witii  respect  to  freight? — A.  In  some  States  we  are  not  allowed  to  run 
freight  between  certain  hoars  on  Sunday. 

Q.  What  States?— A.  Gear^  is  one  ot  thmn;  North  Carolina,  I  think,  is  another. 
I  can  not  undertake  to  exhaust  the  list  from  memory.  When  not  reetncted  by  law 
in  respect  to  freights  the  policy  is  to  do  as  little  freight  work  as  poraible  on  Sunday 
consistent  with  keeping  the  perishable  freight  that  must  be  moved  promptly.  We 
avoid  Sunday  work  of  the  freight  men  where  it  can  be  done  without  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  Certain  seasons  of  the  year  you  have  more  perishable 
freight  tnan  others,  I  assume? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion^  if  you  have  any,  as  to  the  desirability  or  advisabiiity  of 
such  laws  as  tnat  of  Georgia  wnich  prohibits  the  running  of  freight  trains  on  Sun- 
day?— A.  I  think  that  is  very  objectionable. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Fasqphar.)  Would  yon  care  to  give  your  reaeone  for  saying  that  it  is 
objectionable?^A.  No;  not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  expensive  a  good 
deal  to  the  nulroads  to  do  the  business  that  way.  If  they  havea  large  volume  ot  busi- 
neee— tor  instance,  if  freight  is  to  be  stopped  at  a  fixed  hour— it  may  be  neceesary  to 
provide  additional  facilities,  yards,  roundhouses,  and  things  of  that  kind,  at  some 
point  where  otherwise  it  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  rune  could  be  regularly  com- 
pleted. In  the  next  place,  in  the  interest  of  the  men  themselves,  our  expwence  is 
that  men  are  thrown  away  from  their  homes  on  Sunday  to  a  very  larve  extent  by 
■uch  a  law  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  complete  a  run  and  get  back,  and  when 
they  Btarted  away  from  home  it  waa  so  far  from  Sunday  that  the  trip  could  not  be 
omitted  so  as  to  leave  them  at  home.  That  is  a  pretty  serious  question  with  some 
e  they  are  at  greater  expense  when  away  msa  home  tnau  when  at  home. 
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uid  if  the  railroad  will  watch  the  question  and  avoid  running  fr«ightwhen  it  is  practical 
to  do  eo  on  Sunday,  I  think  that  the  effect  both  on  the  men  and  upon  the  service  to 
the  public  19  beneficial  by  not  havin);  arbitiary  re^trictiona  as  to  certain  days  and 
certain  hours. 
Q.  {By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  large  volumee  of 

r'Lehable  freightruiming  through  the  State  of  Geor^a  that  is  aifected  by  this  law? — 
Yes ;  at  certain  seasons  there  is  a  great  dt«l  of  perishable  budnesa  going  throogh 
Geoivia.  We  are  allowed  to  run  certain  classes  of  perishable  freight,  because  the 
fre^ht  would  otherwise  spoil  and  become  valueleee. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Farquhah.)  Does  the  law  detrimentally  affect  Georeia  itaelf — the 
business  of  the  State7^A.  The  eKect  would  be  remote.  There  might  be  some  effect, 
but  I  think  that  would  be  secondary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy'.)  Is  there  any  possibility  of  evading  the  Geoi^  Sunday 
law? — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  never  studied  that  subject.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.  So  many  laws  are  evaded,  1  thought  perhaps  there  might  be  some  system  of 
evading  that  law.— A.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  nut  answer.  I  suppose  it  is  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  recall  the  Georgia  statute  eiiactly.  I  have  had  knowledge  of  some 
cases  where  one  car  of  peristiabte  freight  woula  be  used,  for  instance,  to  take  an 
entire  train  of  nonperiBhable  freight  through  along  with  it.     I  enppose  it  is  some- 


thii^  like  that  you  bad  in  mind.  Let  me  follow  that  up  a  moment.  Suppoee  the  taw 
was  stringent  enoiwh  that  if  perishable  freight  had  to  be  hauled  nothing  that  was 
lonperishable  could  go  along  with  it,  and  suppose  there  was  one  car  of  perishable 


freight,  a  railroad  would  at  once  say,  we  do  not  want  that  freight,  because^ we  can- 
not afford  to  run  a  fre^ht  train  a  long  distance  for  one  car.  A  peach  grower,  for 
instance,  of  the  State  of  Geoi^a  must  send  his  peaches  long  distances  in  order  to  get 
good  prices,  because  they  must  go  to  a  section  of  the  country  where  peaches  do  not 
ripen  at  that  period.  If  he  hod  to  lose  the  shipment  of  a  car  of  peaches  that  ripened 
and  were  gathered  on  Saturday,  because  they  could  not  move  on  Sunday,  the  loss  of 
a  carload  of  high-priced  peaches  to  the  farmer  might  bo  a  very  serious  queetion. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  CoMQEa.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been  any  prosecutions 
against  any  road  for  violation  of  the  Georgia  statute? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Mallohy.)  Has  your  system  any  objections  to  your  employees 
beloD^ng  lo  labor  unions? — A.  No;  we  make  no  objections. 

Q.  Do^  vour  system  make  provision  at  all  for  relief  and  aid  to  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled employees? — A.  No;  not  directly  in  the  way  that  some  companies  do;  not 
systematically.    We  frequently  provide  for  relief  in  individual  cases. 

Q.  Borne  companies  have  a  system  of  deducting  so  much  a  month  from  each  man's 

Ky  to  accumulate  a  fimd? — A.  I  am  familiar  with  some  such  systems.  The  Southern 
es  not  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  Are  the  employees  of  your  road— conductors,  firemen, 
«n^neen,  and  trainmen — organized? — A.  I  think  so.  Most  of  them  are  members  of 
unions,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  there  colored  firemen  on  your  syston? — A.  Yes,  a  great  many. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trouble  between  the  white  labor  and  colored  labor  on  thataccount? 
Do  the  white  firemen  object  to  the  employment  of  colored  firemen? — A.  They  may 
have  some  objections.  These  objections  do  not  take  any  serious  form;  but  the 
question  is  sometimes  discussed,  though  there  has  never  bean  any  organized  or  real 
opposition  to  it 

Q.  No  ofaieclion  of  the  firemen  against  the  employment  of  colored  labor  in  that 
capacity? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  such.  That  thing  may  have  taken  place  in  the  gen- 
eral manager's  and  general  superintendent's  offices  without  my  having  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it;  not  reached  a  pomt  where  action  was  required.  My  impression  is  that  it 
has  not,  however. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  In  what  other  capacity,  if  any,  are  colored  men  employed 
on  the  m'stem? — A.  We  employ  them  on  the  train  as  trainmen,  what  correspondetl 
before  the  days  of  air  brakes  to  brakemen. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  as  switchmen? — A.  As  a  rule,  not.  There  may  be  some 
exceptions,  but,  as  a  rule,  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  The  colored  fireman  can  never  hope  to  be  an  ei^neer  in 
your  system,  can  he? — A.  Our  policy  is  now  not  to  make  an  engineer  of  him.  What 
the  future  may  develop  I  do  not  know,  but  we  certionly  do  not  now. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  RATCHFOan.)  Are  they  promoted  as  conductors  on  your  line? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  not  rise  above  the  condition  of  firemen  or  trainmen? — A.  Not  in  train 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  in  wages  for  the  same  class  of  labor,  r^ardless  of 

color? — A.  Regardless  of  color?    I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Q.  The  colored  firemen,  for  instance,  and  white  firemen— do  they  receive  the  same 
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w^mT — A.  No;  but  when  yonmid"regardlee8of  color,"  Idid  not  know  that  waswbat 
you  me&nt.  The  colored  fireman  is  ptud  leee  than  the  white  fireman.  That  would 
natuially  follow  from  this  circumstance,  if  no  other:  There  are  whit£  firemen  always 
on  the  road  who  are  candidate  for  promotion  to  engineers.  These  white  Sremen 
outrank,  BO  to  speak,  the  colored  firemen,  and  we  keep  that  line  of  white  firemen 
moving  up  all  the  time,  and  they  get  the  higher  wages  as  firemen. 

Q.  They  receive  higher  wagee  for  their  labor  and  also  have  the  chance  of  promo- 
tion as  against  the  co^red  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  with  your  trainmen?— A.  Yea 

Q.  How  much  difference  is  there  in  the  wages  of  firemen  and  trainmen? — A. 
As  compared  with  while,  about  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  the  different  classes  of  labor  on  the  Southern  tiailway  paid  about  the  same 
schedule  of  wages  as  paid  on  the  other  lines  with  which  you  are  connected? — A. 
Bubelantially  the  same.  There  are  differencee  in  some  particulars.  The  wages  in  a 
great  many  classes  North  rate  higher  than  they  are  in  any  of  the  Southern  States,  on 
any  railroads  in  the  South. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  There  are  several  reasons  for  it:  market 
conditions  may  be  one;  the  trainmen  are  running  a  much  more  complicated  eystem 
in  the  North  on  the  ^reat  railroads  than  in  the  sparsely  settled  country  of  the  South. 
The  running  of  a  train  on  the  railroad,  to  give  an  extreme  illustration,  which  has 
one  train  a  day  is  quite  a  different  thing  and  quite  a  different  responsibility  on  the 
pact  of  the  engineer  and  conductor  from  runnirig  a  train  on  a  railroad  where  there 
are  160  trains  a  day,  and  they  are  paid  accordingly, 

Q.  So  far  as  the  actual  labor  and  hours  are  concerned,  they  are  about  the  same  as 
on  the  other  road? — A.  Substantially  so;  not  always  same  labor,  either;  approximately 
the  same  on  hours.  Of  course,  there  are  differences  of  detail  on  every  railroad.  The 
amount  of  labor  in  running  an  engine  on  a  little  branch  road  where  probably  there 
is  not  over  a  half  train  load  to  haul  is  a  different  thing  from  running  a  modem  con- 
solidation engine  with  75  loaded  cars  liehind  it.  The  labor  of  the  engineer  is  neces- 
sarily greater;  the  fireman's,  too,  because  the  fireman  has  to  handle  enough  coal  to 
haul  l,000or  1,600  tons  of  freight,  while  the  other  man  handles  coal  enol^h  to  haul 
300  tons  of  freight. 

Q.  There  is  a  contention  among  the  railroad  men  of  the  South  that  the  colored 
man  is  used  to  keep  wages  down;  is  that  contention  correct? — A.  J  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  or  experience  that  his  workinu  for  less  money  than  the  white 
man  has  the  tendency  to  keep  wagee  down? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q,  (By  Professor  Jobnbon.)  In  regard  to  the  question  of  wages.  I  want  tu  ask 
you  a  question  in  r^;ard  to  the  wagee  in  the  South.  Is  the  cost  of  living  for  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  your  employees  appreciably  less  there  than  they  are  north  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  I  presume  you  would  agree  ttiat  that  would  probably  affect  the  rate  of 
wi^€«?^-A.  lintended  to  embrace  that  in  the  general  statement  first  made,  that  the 
market  conditions,  supply  and  demand,  govern  it ;  the  cUmate,  amount  of  clothing, 
and  amount  of  fuel  vaea,  make  a  difierence  in  the  expense  of  living,  not  only  for 
railroad  men,  but  for  everybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Does  the  labor  supply  enter  into  it? — A.  The  labor  sup- 
ply enters  into  it  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  labor  supply,  when  you  come  to  the 
skilled  work  of  the  engineer  and  the  conductor,  I  do  not  think  enters  very  much, 
because  those  men  are  built  up  to  their  positions,  and  if  there  are  not  enough  there 
they  soon  come  in  from  somewhere  else.  The  ordinary  laborer  would  be  affected  of 
course;  but  the  ordinary  laborer  does  not  move  about  so  much  from  place  to  place  in 

Tnse  to  calls  of  what  you  might  call  market  conditions  for  labor. 
Have  you  or  not  at  the  South  a  greater  demand  for  the  places  than  you  natu- 
rally would  nave  in  the  North? — A.  A  greater  demand? 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  larger  supply  for  Uie  market  of  labor  in  comparison  with  the 
positions? — A,   In  comparison  to  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  ^loarible  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  the  South,  where  they 
have  opportunities  for  only  one  kind  of  work,  like  thoee  on  a  railroad — they  are 
pretty  apt  to  underbid  among  themselves,  are  they  not? — A.  Yea.  That  is  what  I 
attempted  to  describe  previously,  as  the  market  condition  of  labor.  Labor  through- 
out the  South  is  lower  than  in  the  North,  taking  the  general  average. 

Q.    (By  Senator  Mallory.)   Farm  labor  is  lower,  ia  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  labor  being  lower  in  the  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  there  has  been  considerable  complaint  from 
the  employees  of  your  ayrtem  because  they  do  notreceive  enough  wages?  Have  there 
been  any  strikes? — A.  No;  there  is  no  general  complaint  among  our  employees. 
We  hjive  had  occasion  In  the  last  16  months  to  increaae  their  pay,  aod  that  was  follow- 
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ic^  reductione  which  were  made  in  1892  and  1893,  during  the  very  depreesed  condi- 
tions. On  the  revival  of  buidneea  we  have  aubetantially  restored  those  w^ee,  and 
prior  to  that  reetoration  thiH  question  was  discussed,  and  always  discuned  with  ns  in 
perfeetly  good  temper,  and  there  was  never  any  real  disagreement  between  ue. 

Q.  Have  tliere  been  any  strikes  on  any  of  the  roods  of  your  system  since  you  liav« 
liecii  superintendent  on  account  of  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Dq  you  have,  as  some  lines  have,  contracts  with  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  regarding  hours  of  labor  or  other  conditions  of 
employment? — A.  No;  we  have  no  contracts  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Maixobv).  You  deal  directly  with  them?— A-  We  deal  directly 
with  the  men.  When  I  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  will  not  recognize  the 
Brotherhood  officers.  1  have  had  consultation  time  and  again  with  the  Brotherhood 
officers,  and  we  treat  them  as  the  representatives  of  our  men,  and  as  long  as  the  dis- 
cussion is  reasonable  and  fair  we  discuss  the  question  of  relations  with  our  men  with 
anybody  that  they  chooee  to  have  represent  them.  As  a  rule  they  represent  them- 
selves, and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  we  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Brotherhood 
chiefs;  but  when  they  request  it.  we  say,  Yes,  we  are  glad  to  see  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnrdv.)  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  recognize  representa- 
tives of  the  men  in  a  dven  line,  for  instance,  instead  of  consulting  individually  with 
,  every  employee? — A.  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  employees  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  discuss  with  everyone,  and  they  have  to  be  grouped  as  to  rates  of  payment, 
and  then,  no  matter  who  comes  to  the  tront,  if  it  was  one  individual  we  would  not 
discuss  with  him  his  wagt»  alone;  we  would  discuss  the  wages  of  the  group  to  which 
he  belonged. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  To  whatest«nt  has  the  Southern  system  complied  witb 
the  requirement  that  it  shall  put  automatic  couplers  and  airorakee  on  its  freight 
cars? — A,  The  hand  holds  are  ail  attached.  That  was  out  of  the  way  sometime  ago. 
Our  situation  to-day  is,  as  to  airbrakes,  about  77}  per  cent 

Q.  On  freight  cars  77J  per  cent? — A.  Yes;  77i  per  cent  As  to  automatic  couplera, 
91  per  cent  is  about  where  we  stai" "" 

Our  eauipment  will  be  complete 
some  old  cars  that  are  probably  n 
will  be  used  on  local  xhort  runs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkuv.)  That  is  the  date  of  extension  granted?— A.  That  is  the  dat« 
of  the  extension  granted  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission— the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1900.  Our  work  has  beengoii^on  eversince  that  extension  was  granted  at  such 
a  rate  per  month  as  would  complete  it  That  is  where  we  expect  to  stand  on  the  1st 
of  January-. 

Q.  {By'Sciiator  Mallohy.)  Whatstyleot couplerdoyouuse?— A.  WeusetheJan- 
ney  chielly. 

(j.  The  master  car  builders'? — A.  The  master  car  builders'  vertical  plane.  We 
useila  variation  of  some  others,  but  we  had  to  give  them  up,  and  we  took  the  master 
car  buildt-rs'  vertical  plane  slandard. 

(].  In  the  course  of^  the  operation  you  have  to  use  cars  that  are  equipped  with  the 
autotualic  coupler  in  conjunction  witb  care  that  are  still  equipped  with  the  old  link 
and  pin,  do  you,  constantly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  eOect  of  that,  I  suppose,  is  to  really  nullify  any  advantage  from  the  im- 
pruve<l  type,  the  men  having  to  go  in  between  the  cars  as  they  did  before? — A.  In 
making  that  particular  coupling,  an  automatic  coupler  on  one  side  is  of  no  advantage 
at  all. 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  anv  decrease  in  caaualtiea  on  your  system 
sincv  your  cars  have  been  so  lar^ly  equippea? — A.  J  can  not  give  you  figures  as  to 
that.     Yes;  there  has  been  some  improvement,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  when  the  care  of  the  country,  the  freight  cars,  are  generally 
equipped,  that  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  casualties? — A.  That  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  1  assume  it  is  safe  to  say  that  casualties  will  be  diminished; 
that  they  will  be  done  away  with  1  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  You  can  not  elimi- 
nate from  that  question  the  carelessness  of  the  individual,  and  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  accidents  come  from  the  carelessness  of  the  men.  growing  out  of  the  habitual 
use  of  a  dangerous  implement 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  complying  with  that  requirement,  particu- 
larly on  the  p«ut  of  the  Southern  raih^jads;  I  mean  roads  of  the  South?— A.  The 
want  of  money,  chiefly,  1  think. 

Q.  They  simply  did  not  have  the  means? — A.  Did  not  have  the  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  When  you  are  entirely  ecjuipped  with  this  new  appliance 
do  you  think  there  will  he  any  economic  advant^e  in  the  appliances  themselves  Hi 
bv  as  the  labor  is  conoemed?— A.  You  mean  in  the  amount  of  labor  employed? 
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Q.  Yes.— A.  Practically  none. 

Q.  Then  it  jnet  simply  amounta  to  a  matter  of  safety,  if  there  is  safety  in  it? — A. 
Safety  and  economy  in  other  directionB;  the  economy  of  efficiency.  There  is  a  very 
marked  economy  in  that. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  ^et  at  is  whether  the  amount  you  expend  in  these  appliances 
would  be  reimbureed  m  the  running  expenees  of  the  road? — A,  Well,  the  interest  on 
them  would  probably  be  reimbursed.  That  is  a  very  rough  statement.  1  do  not  know, 
but  I  thought  your  question  was  directed  1o  the  point  as  to  whether  there  would  be 
le«  labor  employed  on  those  trains. 

Q.  Both  queetlonfl,  both  as  to  numbers  and  then  to  the  othert — A.  The  amount  of 
labor  employed  will  substantially  not  be  diminished.  When  we  b^an  some  years 
ago  in  applyii^  the  air  bralcee  to  paeaenger  traine,  long  in  advant.'C  of  any  thought  of 
putting  them  on  freight  aav,  15  or  20  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  the  passenger 
trains  would  be  run  with  lea  brakemen.  The  practical  effect  was  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  were  employed  on  the  train  except  for  a  short  period.  There  waa  a  theory 
of  economy,  and  they  were  dropped  off;  but  they  were  soon  put  baek,  for  the  reason 
that  the  esisenciee  of  modem  travel  require  so  many  men  on  a  train  to  look  after  the 
travelers  and  to  protect  theni  at  the  stations  and  keep  the  ice- water  coolera  supplied; 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Practically  the  same  number  of  men  were  employed  on 
a  train.  The  same  experience  has  followed  on  the  freiftht  trainu.  The  engines  are 
getting  more  powerful,  the  tracks  are  getting  in  better  condition,  the  cars  are  gettine 
very  much  heavier,  and  therefore  thehandhngof  one  of  these  trtuns  requires  a  Rood 
deal  more  than  the  mere  putting  down  of  brakes,  and  these  other  things  re<iiiired 
will  compel  the  employment  of  substantially  the  same  number  of  men  on  tramii  as 
before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillipb.}  Does  this  automatic  coupler  save  you  any  men? — A.  Oh, 
no.  There  must  be  a  man  present  when  a  coupling  is  made  to  see  that  it  is  done. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  whether  tliat  man  goes  in  between  the  cars  or  whether  he 
does  not 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobv.)   Have  you  had  occasion  in  your  experience  to  considtT 
the  law  recently  passed  by  Congress,  the  last  session  or  the  session  t>efore  laitt,  1 
think  it  was,  regarding  the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  railroads  and  their  em- 
lee? — A.  I  read  it  after  it  was  passed.     I  nave  never  read  it  since. 
Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  its  being  appealed  to  to  be  applied  in  the  set- 
tlement of  difficulties? — A.  Not  one;  not  In  my  experience;  I  do  not  know  of  a  caae. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  queetion  of  the  abolition  of  ticket  brokerage  by  an  act 
of  Coi^reBW— A,  Yes. 

Q.  Cm  interstate  roadsT~A.  Yes;  frequently  and  continuously. 

Q,  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  deeiraDility  of  that? — A.  I  think  it  is  very 
deeiruble. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  railroads'  interest? — A.  I  think  it  is 
deeimble  from  both  standpoints. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  it  injurious  to  the  railroad  InlerestsT — A.  It  results  in  a  dimi- 
nution of  their  revenue:  >t  results  in  the  misuse  of  their  tickets,  and  therefore  in 
their  facilities  afforded  to  the  public  for  travel.  It  is  the  basis  practically  for  frauds 
upon  their  treasuries. 

Q.  Do  not  some  railroads — I  will  not  say  all — utilize  ticket  brokers  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  their  tickets  and  their  books,  mueaf^  books? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  tney  do. 

Q.  Well,  there  must  be  some  motive  inspiring  them  to  do  that? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  It  is  the  motive  of  securing  an  illegitimate  agency  for  getting 
bu^esB. 

Q.  Competition,  in  other  words,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it?— A.  Well,  yes.  Oompeti- 
tion  is  a  very  diirnifled  name  to  apply  to  it. 

Q.  The  strugKle  between  railroads  for  passenger  traffic  is  so  intense  that  some  of 
them  have  to  adopt  that  device  in  order  to  get  a  ticket  sold? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
they  have. 

Q.  You  think  not? — A.  I  adunit  they  do  resort  to  it,  hut  I  do  not  think  they 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenhbot.)  Are  not  the  railroads  themselves  responsible  for  the  ticket 
brokersge  system? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "responsible  for  it."  Some 
railroads,  as  I  have  just  stated,  do  countenance  it,  and  do  sell  their  tickets  through 
these  agencies,  and  therefore  tney  are  responsible  to  that  extent. 

Q.  I  mean  is  not  such  a  volume  of  business  given  to  brokers  by  the  railroads  them- 
selves as  to  enable  them  to  continue  in  business,  and  without  that  recognition  from 
railroads  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  enough  to  remain  in  business? — A.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ticket-sea) pmg  buunees  to  answer  that  question.  1 
do  know  that  it  does  have  an  influence  on  ttiat  bUBineen,  undoubtedly,  but  whether 
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they  would  stay  in  business  or  )[o  out  of  it  in  Cfiae  railroad  patrotUkge  should  be  with- 
held, 1  am  unable  to  etat«. 

I  would  like  to  odd  to  the  taat  question,  aefeed  bv  Senator  Matloiy:  The  fuuda- 
mental  objection  to  tliat  Hystem  of  doing  bueinees  I  think  is  ita  illegality.  Some  of 
us  are  obeying  the  law  under  a  statute  which  requires  that  a  rate  shall  not  be 
reduced  without  3  days'  notice  and  shall  not  be  nuaed  without  10  days'  notice.  Now, 
if  a  railroad  under  the  stress  oC  competition,  or  anything  else,  Hells  a  hatch  of  its 
tickets  at  a  figure  sufficiently  below  the  published  tariff,  which  it  is  bound  by  law  to 
observe,  to  enable  a  ticket  broker  to  self  those  tickets  ^lerwaids  at  a  reduction,  and 
that  railroad  uses  that  means  of  securing  business,  it  is  using  a  means  which  is  for- 
bidden by  law,  and  therefore  the  railroad  which  obeys  the  law  is  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  the  competitor  who  is  willing  to  resort  to  that  illegal 
means  of  doing  business.  I  think  fundamentally  this  whole  question  of  transporta- 
tion, like  everything  else,  should  be  based  upon  a  reci^nition  of  law  as  it  exists. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.]  Is  that  a  State  or  national  law  to  which  you  refer? — A. 
That  is  the  interstate  commerce  law,  and  in  most  Btates  where  they  have  commission 
laws  it  is  Stale  law  also  that  there  must  be  public  notice  of  reduction  of  rates. 
-  Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Then,  the  pnncipal  reaso^i,  in  your  jugdment,  is,  M  I 
understand  it,  that  it  is  immoral;  that  it  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  law,  and  that  a 
fla£;isnt  violation  of  law  has  a  necessarily  deleterious  effect  on  the  public  and  every- 
thing else?^  A.  Yee;  and,  moreover,  it  puts  the  law-abiding  citiaens  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  has  a  business  aspect  as  well  as  a  moral  one.  An  injury  is  being  inflicted  upon 
him  because  of  the  ftct  that  he  obeys  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  not  thick  that  the  generally  recf^riized  violation  of  any  law  has  a  bod 
moral  effect  on  the  community  in  which  that  violation  is  practiced?— A.  I  think  eo, 
undoubtedly.    It  weakens  the  moral  force  of  the  community  at  large. 

Q.  That  being  so,  can  you  state  to  the  commiseion  to  what  extent  the  free-pass 
system,  or  free-trans)>ortation  system,  is  practiced?  I  will  not  ask  in  reference  to 
your  railroad,  but  railroads  in  general  in  this  country. — A.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
nave  you  specify. 

Q.  Well,  your  railroad. — A.  The  policy  of  the  Southern  is  that  its  whole  bumnesB 
stiall  be  public  to  one  and  all.  I  have  no  objection  to  answering  genetally  or 
specifically  if  you  want  it.  The  pass  system  has  grown  to  be  an  abuse  throughout 
the  entire  country,  and  it  is  an  abuse  on  the  Southern  just  as  well  as  it  is  on  other 
roads,  but  1  hope  not  to  the  same  extent;  but  it  is  an  abuse,  and  one  which  at  the 
moment  we  can  not  throw  off. 

Q.  It  is  just  as  much  prohibited  or  more  prohibited  than  the  ticket-brokerage  as- 
tern?— A.  No;  not  so  specifically  provided  for  as  the  public  notice  of  reduced  tit^et 
rate  ttiat  I  have  spoken  of.  The  language  ol  the  interstate  commerce  law  upon  that 
subject  is  such  that  the  prohibition  of  pssses  is  covered  by  a  general  clause.  There 
is  no  specific  law  in  r^ard  to  tlie  free-transportation  system  only  in  the  question  of 
discrimination. 

Q.  It  is  included  in  that? — A.  It  is  included  in  that,  undoubtedly.  But  you  can 
not  put  your  finger  on  it  with  i^uite  the  same  speciflcness  as  you  can  the  other 
proviMon. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  generally  abused.  Yonmeanby  that  that  passes  are  given  without 
consideration? — A.  Without  really  a  proper  consiaeratioD,  yes. 

Q,  Intimate  conmderation?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  b  general  abuse? — A.  ido.  I  think  it  is  widespread  all  over 
this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well,  it  it  is  feasible,  to  have  legislation  aiacted 
that  will  prevent  it? — A,  I  would  like  to  see  a  statute  pamed  that  there  should  not  l>e 
one  issued  to  anyone,  I  should  like,  with  others,  to  be  made  to  pay  my  railroad  fare 
over  nulroads  ever^here  the  same  as  I  pay  my  hotel  bills.  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions voted  in  meeting  on  ttiat  question,  and  1  have  gone  so  far  as  to  endeavor  l<> 
bring  about  the  abolition  even  of  the  exchange  system  of  passage  between  railroad- 
of  tneir  officers.  If  an  employee  of  the  Southern  Railroad  Company  is  traveling  im 
the  businees  of  the  company  over  another  railroad  he  can  pay  his  fare  iustas  he  pH\> 
his  hotel  bill  when  begets  at  the  endof  the  journey,  andiC  it  is  a  legitimate  expense 
of  the  Southern  hecanget  the  amount  back  from  the  treasury  of  the  company.  That 
is  the  basis  to  which  that  thing  ought  to  be  reduced.  That  is  very  radical,  i>ut  some- 
times to  make  reforms  you  must  take  very  radical  steps,  and  1  am  thoroi^hly  of  the 
opinion  that  is  one  that  ought  to  be  taken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fah«uhar.)  Whether  on  the  ticket  or  on  the  paae,  there  are  certain 
conditions  that  the  tailroads  have  printed  on  there  which  exempt  the  company  from 
liability  for  damage  in  case  of  accident  or  otherwise.  Do  yoa  legaid  toe  jointed 
matter  on  the  tickets  or  paseea  there  as  a  contract?— A.  1  do. 
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the  first  party  of  the  contract?— A.  That  niieht  involve  a  la*  question  and  1  am  a 
layman  in  respect  to  law.  Our  claim  would  probably  be,  if  we  could  Bushun  it,  that 
if  the  man  bought  the  ticket  illegitimately  from  a  scalper,  or  if  the  company  had 
never  received  proper  consideration,  there  was  no  liability. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  greatest  contentions  as  to  the  deaimbility  of  a  TsilroBd 
ticket,  bought  out  of  a  T^pilar  railroad  office,  and  not  boi^ht  illegitimatelv,  that  that 
railroad  ticket  shall  aairy  the  safeguard  in  it  that  the  common  carrier  ahall  carry  the 
pasaenger  with  safety  as  to  life  and  limb;  is  not  that  contention  mode  by  railroads? — 
A.  Yes,  that  would  De  one  feature  of  it. 

Q.  That  you  would  give  the  full  insurance  in  tact  on  your  ticket,  and  that  you 
claim  the  broker  or  the  scalper  can  not  do  that? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
that  would  amount  to.  Possibly  I  may  answer  your  question  in  stating  it  this  way; 
I  do  not  know  that  we  wonid  nuse  an  objection  to  transferring  that  contract  legiti- 
mately to  any  other  itidividual  at  the  same  price.  That  is,  if  we  sell  John  Smith  a 
ticket,  we  have  no  particular  objection  to  John  Smith's  transferrin);  that  contract  to 
BillJones,  if  he  does  not  doit  in  a  way  that  is  detrimental  toua  in  Ihat  or  other  par- 
ticniars.  Now,  the  mere  transfer  oF  that  one  ticket,  if  we  know  of  the  transaction, 
would  not  affect  us  very  much ;  but  if  transferred  at  a  lower  rate,  and  that  results  in 
demoTBlization  of  future  business,  there  is  another  danger  and  another  damage,  and 
it  is  that  damage  which  is  the  chief  one  to  us.  The  mere  transfer  of  a  ticket  from 
one  passenger  to  another  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  us. 

Q.  (By  ^nator  Mallorv.)  Well,  is  not  the  point  made  at  the  beginning,  that  is, 
that  it  is  so  unjust  to  these  roads  that  will  observe  the  law,  a  very  strong  argument? 
The  road  that  observes  the  law  does  not  raise  rates  or  decrease  rates,  whereas  another 
road,  naturally  indifferent  about  the  law,  undersells  it — A.  That  is  where  the 
damage  is. 

Q.  Before  leaving  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  what  rule  you  have  in  your  system 
in  regard  to  this  ticket  brokera^,  these  scalpers'  tickets,  as  they  are  commonly 
callet^  when  they  are  discovered  in  the  hands  of  a  passei^r? — A.  We  do  not  recog- 
nise them;  we  try  not  to  recognize  them.  I  can  not  say  that  is  absolutely  so  in  all 
cases.  We  mieht  get  ourselves  in  a  position  where  a  deciuon  in  court  would  go 
afminst  us  on  that,  and,  sometimes,  it  is  not  worth  while  tor  us  in  every  case  to  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  suffer  damages  in  order  to  protect  against  one  ticket. 

Q.  Well,  there  have  t>een  cases  in  court,  to  which  attention  has  been  attracted,  in 
which  roads  have  claimed  the  right  to  take  away  that  ticket,  take  it  up  and  put  tlie 
traveler  oB  the  train,  if  he  does  not  pay  his  fare;  in  other  words,  treat  it  as  an  abso- 
lute nullity.  Does  that  rule  prevail  generally  among  railroads,  do  you  think?~A.  In 
practice  I  do  not  think  it  does  on  the  regular  unlimited  ticket.  If  it  was  a  limited 
ticket  and  the  date  had  been  altered,  or  something  like  that,  that  would  be  a  clear 
case  of  fraud,  and  we  would  resist  it.  Or  if  a  pass,  for  instance,  had  been  issued  to 
one  person  and  sent  into  a  ticket  office  or  sold,  and  turned  up  in  the  bands  of  another 
individual,  we  would  resist  accepting  it,  of  course,  where  we  had  good  l^al  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.)  Do  the  railroad  men  contend  that  if  the  ticket  brokerage 
system  were  abolished  they  could  give  cheaper  rat«a  to  the  traveling  public? — A. 
That  may  be  an  argument.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  certainty  or  any  concerted 
action  or  any  obligatjon  thattliat  would  follow.  1  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  gotten 
to  that  iiarticular  point.  The  practical  effect  might  be  as  you  suggest,  if  our  revenue 
should  he  thus  protected  for  a  long  series  ot  years.  The  natural  tendency  of  rates  is 
always  down. 

Q.  Is  ticket  scalping  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to  compel  you  to  keep  rates  up 
to  assure  revenue? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  reason  (hat  rates  are  kept  to  present 
level.  1  think  the  reasons  are  commercial.  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  these  reasons 
would  Kovem  them.  If  the  abuses  were  done  away  with  I  think  the  tendency  might 
be,  under  the  natnral  order  of  things,  toward  reduction.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  that  happen  all  the  lime  to  reduce  rates.  Every  railroad  in  this  country 
almost  will  show  year  after  year  that  the  average  amount  received  i>er  passenger  per 
mile  is  slightly  diminished.  The  abolition  of  abuses  is  only  one  of  the  things  that 
m^ht  have  its  effect  in  that  direction;  but  there  is  notthat  intimate  relation  between 
the  two  things  that  your  question  would  indicate.  That  is,  if  the  abuses  of  scalping 
and  passes  were  suddenly  shut  off,  I  do  not  think  that  the  next  day  the  rates  would 
go  down  in  consequence. 

Q.  In  replying  to  Senator  Mallory  you  spoke  about  the  railroads  not  observing  the 
law.  Suppose  two  lines  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  one  line  150  miles  longer  than 
the  other,  and  the  longer  line  seeks  to  get  some  travel  by  giving  some  business  to 
scalpers,  what  law  is  thereby  violated? — A.  They  have  sold  tJioae  tickets  to  a  scalper 
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at  less  than  the  published  rate,  otherwise  the  scalper  would  not  buy  them,  and  their 
rate  is  published  under  the  inCetstate-comnierce  law,  which  requires  that  the  rate 
shall  not  be  reduced  without  3  daya'  notice  to  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.C.  J.  Harris.)  If  vou  have  transportation  to  sell,  and  a  person  buve 
so  much  of  it  and  does  not  use  tnat  part  of  it,  what  is  tho  objection  to  that  man  sell- 
ing the  remaining  portion?  That  is  done  through  ticket  brokers  oftentimee;  but  is 
that  any  hardship  to  your  railroad?— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  distinct  hardship  to  the  railroad 
and  the  railroad  la  perfectly  willing  to  meet  the  position  of  the  man  yon  speak  of  by 
giving  him  a  return  of  hia  money  if  he  does  not  want  to  use  the  balance  of  hia  ticket. 

Q.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  a  rather  roundabout  process, 
and  it  may  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  his  money  back,  whereas  he  can  step  into 
a  broker's  office  and  sell  his  ticket  at  once?~A.  At  a  discount,  and  not  at  what  the 
railroad  would  give  him — tliat  is,  so  far  as  remuneration  ia  concerned;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  be  in  need  of  money  to  the  extent  that  he  could  not  take 
the  legal  way  to  have  it  properly  done,  and  the  difference  would  not  weigh  against 
the  matter  teing  illegallv  done. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  ill^»l  or  bad  morally  in  a  man  selling  transportation  he  has 
already  paid  you  for7 — A.  Yes;  it  is  wrong,  as  it  injures  unnecessarily  an  existing 
business.  Now,  if  the  ticket  business  were  confined  to  that  and  it  had  no  other  effect 
than  that  which  you  describe,  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  railroads  objecting  to 
it  very  much.  But  the  man  who  bought  that  ticket,  bought  it  and  mads  a  contract 
for  transportation  from  point  A  to  point  B,  and  he  either  intended  to  go  that  whole 
distance  or  he  did  not. 

Q.  Well,lBpokeof  mileage— l,000or500mileticket!— A.  That  is  certainly  wrong, 
beuiuso  we  make  a  contract  with  that  man  for  the  use  of  that  mileage  ticket  on  the 
theory  that  that  man  is  to  uae  it. 

Q.  Your  road  pursues  that  policy,  bnt  the  northern  roads  do  not. — A.  I  am  not 
diacussing^  the  diserence  between  our  policy  and  that  of  someone  else;  I  am  discuss- 
ing what  is  a  good  fundamental  principle  for  the  conduct  of  this  particular  kind  of 
business. 

Q.  You  stated  ^ou  considered  it  illegal  and  immoral,  whereas  the  New  York- 
New  Haven  permits  it. —A.  I  did  not  intend  (o  say  that  that  particular  transaction 
was  illegal  and  immoral,  as  you  limit  it  in  vour  statement,  but  1  stated  the  use  of 
tickets  by  the  brokers  as  they  do  use  them  is  illegal  and  immoral.  When  I  referre<l  to 
tho  illegal  and  immoral  point  I  was  talking  about  the  railroad  companies  selling  their 
tickets  to  the  brokers,  and  that  was  the  pomt  that  was  objected  to  at  the  time  I  made 
that  answer.  1  was  not  referring  to  the  scalping  of  a  partially  used  ticket  But  I 
did  not  finish  niy  illustration  with  you.  Now,  this  man  buys  a  ticket  to  go  from 
"A"  lo  "B"  and  he  alopeat  "X"  and  sells  the  rest.  The  railroad  will  sell  him  a 
ticket  to  "X"  at  a  certain  price,  and  it  will  sell  him  a  ticket  to  "B"  at  an  entirely 
different  price,  and  there  may  be  ^rfectly  legitimate  reasons  for  the  difference  in 
rate  per  mile  between  these  2  points.  Now,  if  the  man  is  only  going  to  "  X  "  he 
mav  be  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  the  railroad  company  by  not  buying  a  ticket  to  "  X." 

ii.  (By  Mr.  Clakki!.)  I  would  like  to  inquire,  for  the  further  elucidation  of  this 
point  in  re^J^l  to  selling  the  unused  part  of  a  through  ticket:  Suppose  I  should  buy 
a  ticket  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  uae  it  to  Albany,  then  fort>erlectly  good  reasons 
and  in  good  faith  should  not  wish  to  use  the  remaining  portion,  is  there  any  rule 
among  railroads  by  which  I  could  get  back  money  in  proportion  te  the  whole  dis- 
tance?— A.  Not  probably  in  proportion  to  the  whole  distance,  and  there  is  no  such 
rule  that  can  be  said  to  exist  universally.  What  a  great  many  railroads  do  do,  and 
what  I  am  sure  all  roads  under  proper  r^ulation  of  this  kind  would  do,  would  be  to 

R've  you  back  the  difference  between  the  rate  from  Chia^  to  Boston,  and  the  rate 
om  Chicago  to  Albany.  That  is,  they  would  put  you  in  the  same  position  as  if  yon 
had  known  before  leaving  Chicago  thai,  you  were  gomg  to  stop  at  Albany  and  bought 
an  Albany  ticket  only. 

Q.  That  often  happens,  J  suppose,  to  passengers? — A.  Itdoes  happen;  wedoitcon- 
stantly.  We  sell  constantly  round-trip  tickets,  and  the  man  goes  to  the  end  of  his 
destination  and  says  he  is  not  going  back  within  the  limit  we  gave  him;  sa^  10  days 
or  2  weeks.  We  say.  Then  the  consideration  for  giving  you  a  round-trip  ticket  is  at 
at  an  end,  (because  the  conuderation  was  you  would  make  a  round  trip  within  a  given 
time,  but  if  you  wish  to  consider  it  a  one-way  trip  we  will  refund  to  you  what  you  )>aid 
in  excess  of  what  the  cost  would  have  been  for  a  one-way  trip. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  difierence  perfectly  equitable  to  the  passenger'' — A.  Per- 
fectly so.  That  is  what  we  would  tiave  done  if  he  had  gone  to  the  ticket  office  at  Gr^ 
and  said,  I  want  a  ticket  to  go  one  way.  We  would  have  sold  him  a  ticket,  and  we 
put  him  right  back  and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  that,  assuming  that  his  chanite  of 
mind  was  for  proper  reasons. 

Q.   What  method  is  provideil  for  giving  iiiuney  ))iu'k7     Must  he  correspond  with 
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the  geueial  traffic  agent? — A.  As  a  rule  be  roust  put  bis  ticket  in  at  the  office  where 
he  is,  and  ask  them  to  correepond  with  the  general  Ucket  agent  Of  coaree  we  miut 
do  it  in  some  regu'ar  way.  We  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  any  ordinary  awnt 
do  it  if  the  machinery  for  such  a  tnoMction  conld  coaveniently  be  placed  iii  every 
agent's  hands,  but  it  can  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  element  of  the  public  have  His- 
GOvered  that  they  can  cheapen  their  milroBd  rates  in  j'uat  the  way  that  Mr.  CJarke 
has  illustrated,  by  buying  a  ticket  farther  than  they  intend  to  go  and  selling  it  to  the 
scalper? — A.  Yee;  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  abuses  of  the  scalper's  svBtem. 

Q.  Particularly  traveling  men? — A.  Men  who  travel  a  good  deal  have  tnat  Mlvan- 
tajte,  because  in  this,  like  everything  else,  experience  teat bea  them  how.  Thev  And 
what  they  can  do  by  traveling.  Aman  who  sits  in  hisofSceand  does  not  tiavel  does 
not  see  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobt.)  We  will  pass  on  now  to  the  head  of  unjust  discrimin»- 
tionand  undue  preferences  by  railroads.  Canyou  say  whetberornottn  yourknowl- 
edge  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals  is  practiced  now  by  Tailroadit? — A. 
I  certainly  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  shapes  tbey  are  practiced,  socb  tbines  as  rebatea,  for 
instance,  and  conce»iouB  and  commisnonfl? — A.  There  are  various  lonns. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause,  in  your  judgment,  of  this  discrimination? — A.  To  get  husi- 
oesa  without  the  other  fellow  finding  out  how  they  get  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  forme  do  they  generally  take  in  discrimination? — A. 
I  claim  not  to  be  an  expert  in  that  business.  Senator  Mallory  has  nanie<l  the  (^hief 
ones.  They  are  rebates  and  commisaiona  on  businesa,  allowances  for  car  mileage  on 
cats  owned  byahippere,  underhilling  in  weights,  billing  the  goods  at  less  weight  than 
the  actual  weight,  which  has  same  effect  as  reducing  the  rate,  and  also  billing  to 
wrong  destination — that  is,  beyond  the  destination  really  required  and  stopping  the 
goods  short,  or  billing  to  one  destination  and  then  diverting  to  another  destination 
to  which  the  rate  is  higher 

Q.   {By  Mr.  Fabqchab.) 
giving  preferences  to  indivi 
end  to  the  catalogue  of  ingenuities  that  can  be  devised  to  evade  tfie  law,  but  the 
power  to  evade  applies  not  only  to  transportation  law,  but  to  criminal  law  and  every 

Q.  You  think  that  is  due  to  the  dedre  to  get  traffic?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  not  let  the  other  fellow  know  anvthing  about  it?— A.  Yes;  because  if  the 
law  was  obeyed  and  the  tate  made  known  oy  3  days'  notice,  the  competitive  carrier 
would  have  the  same  opportunity  to  reduce,  probably  only  a  few  hours  behindhaiid, 
but  before  the  shipment  could  bo  made,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient 

Q.  The  other  (ellow  doee  not  find  it  out  at  all?— A.  He  fluda  out  after  a  while.  He 
finds  ont  that  something  is  going  on,  but  frequently  does  not  find  out  specifically 
what  it  is. 

Q.  He  finds  out  that  somebody  is  shipping  at  Ices  mtes  than  the  published  rates? — 
A,  Yea. 

Q.  And  the  effect  of  that  is  to  cause  the  other  fellow  to  reduce  to  special  rates?— 
A.  Yee. 

Q.  And  that  thing  is  f^ing  on  generally? — A.  Yes;  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  serious  abuse? — A.  The  most  serious  of  all  that  are  known  in 
the  transportation  business. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  here  as  to  various  kinds  of  discrimination,  and  I  will 
not  trouble  you  to  go  over  the  details  of  them— such  as  the  discrimination  by  reason 
.of  the  use  of  the  elevators  under  the  control  of  the  railroads;  discrimination  by  the 

ally^^  „  , __. 

that  is,  abuse  in  that  they  enable  certain  individuals  to  get  their  fniight  earned  at  less 
than  published  mtes,  and  as  such  are  reprehensible.  Now,  is  there  any  suggestion 
yoa  have  to  make  which  you  think  would  meet  this  dilflculty  and  do  away  with  it 
in  the  way  of  l^slation? — A.  Suggestions  as  to  preventing  illef^l  action))^  additional 
statute  are  very  difficult  of  accomplishment  I  think  that  the  great  desideratum  in 
this  whole  question,  the  thing  that  underlies  the  whole  of  it,  is  an  enlorcement  of 
the  law  which  requires  absolute  publicity  in  eveivthing  that  is  done  in  respect  to 
rates,  and  I  think  that  everybody  a  band  ought  to  De  turned  to  accomplish  that  spe- 
cial purpose,  becansethatwill  do  away  with  moreabuse,moreevils  than  anvotherone 
thing  that  can  be  done,  and  I  think  a  good  rule,  where  vou  have  quite  a  large  prob- 
lem ahead  of  you,  is  to  see  what  one  stroke  will  accomplish  the  most  good,  to  oegin 
with,  where  there  must  beaseriesof  strokes  at  the  best,  andaddress  yourself  to  that 
one.  In  this  case  the  gre«t  point  is,  that  the  published  rates  shall  be  tbe  latea  on 
which  all  the  buslnen  moves. 
65fiA— 18 
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Q.  Well,  that  is  the  law  now? — A.  I  know  it  is  the  law  now.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  enforcement  of  that  kw,  and  any  BlepB  that  can  be  taken  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  that,  should  be  taken. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been  suTOested  here  tiat  it  would  be  beneficial  tor  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  railroadinapectora — aaitprovideaforbank  inspectors  for  national 
bonki— whose  duty  it  would  be  to  go  at  any  time  and  examine  the  records  of  rail- 
roads for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  comply  with  the  law  or  whether 
they  violate  the  law  in  their  rates.  Do  you  think  that  wonid  be  feasible? — A.  It 
would  do  some  good  in  reaching  resultB,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that  plan.  1 
have  said  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  one  occasion,  that  I  should  be 
"■'■"'■  '    '  e  Southern  inspected  by 

,  . .      .  , .  .      .  .  .     >  would  not  reveal  what 

they  saw  in  the  books  of  any  company  to  a  competitor.  These  inspe<-tors  mu«t  be 
subject  to  the  law  and  must  be  men  of  character,  ami  the  books  must  be  examined 
just  as  banks  are  examined,  and  the  railroad  companies  must  feel  that  there  would 
be  ordinary  business  respect  shown  as  to  what  is  the  private  part  of  their  busineoi. 
Now,  the  aiflieulty  about  it  would  be  to  devise  by  statute  a  means  oF  avoiding  viola- 
tions of  law.  This  is  a  very  difBcnIt  thing  to  aecomplish,  not  only  in  transportation 
law,  but  in  criminal  law  or  an^  other.  Now,  suppose  you  have  an  inspector  and  he 
goes  into  a  railroad  office  to  inspect;  he  seee  whatever  is  there.  Of  course  he  does 
not  see  what  is  not  there.  Suppose  that  particular  railroad,  if  it  is  determined  to 
violate  the  law,  has  an  undershuiding,  not  recorded  on  the  books,  with  some  lat^ 
shipper  that  in  12, 18,  or  24  months  hence,  it  will  take  this  question  up  with  him  and 
make  settlement.  The  inspector  does  not  delect  that.  Of  course,  in  time  he  may 
^  around  to  the  point  of  it  after  there  is  a  payment  made  to  that  shipper.  The 
inspector  will  then  see  that  something  of  the  kind  has  been  done,  but  the  transac- 
tion will  then  perhape  be  2  yeaie  old.  1  am  merely  pointing  out  one  of  the  dilflcui- 
tiesot  meeting  the  evil  by  inspection.  I  do  not  know  any  way  to  finallycompel  the 
obedience  to  law  except  to  punish  the  criminal.  For  that  reason  [  have  taken  the 
ground — andmycolleaguesaiSerwith  me — that  thecriminal  section  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  ^ould  not  be  taken  out  ot  it.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  enforced  and 
not  repealed. 

Q.  Yon  mean  punish  the  individual? — A.  Punish  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
corporatjon. 

Q.  It  is  very  difficult -to  locate  who  is  responsible. — A.  It  may  be  that  it  is  very 
difficult  sometimes,  as  in  the  Whitechapel  murders  in  London,  to  And  out  who  stuck 
that  knife,  but  neverthelees  you  do  not  repeal  criminal  law  on  that  account. 

Q.  The  objection  tliat  has  been  raised,  in  my  experienw,  as  to  Ihe  infliction  of 
personal  puniBbment  on  individuals,  is  that  there  i&  only  one  head  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  railr(«d  employees  are  subordinate  agents,  from  the  general  manager  down,  and 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  punish  a  man  for  obeying  a  superior  otlit^tr,  tbt  man  himself 
possibly  not  knowing  it  is  a  violation  of  law,  the  same  lieiuK  the  orders  of  a  superior, 
when  if  he  does  not  obey  the  order  of  the  superior  he  will  lose  his  place;  and  tor 
that  reason  it  has  been  contended  that  it  is  a  great  deal  l>ettcr  to  let  ihe  penally 
appiv  to  the  road  itself,  and  hold  the  road  as  indictable,  and  let  it  be  tried  and 
fined. — A.  With  a  $5,000  penalty;  that  is  the  present  law.  Now,  there  are  plenty  ot 
shippers  in  the  United  States  who  have  enough  business  for  the  railroads  T  ~    ' 


e  railroad  in  paying  25  such  penalties  in  1  year,  and  if  that  fine  were  the  whole 
question  they  would  pay  it  willingly  to  get  the  business  and  care  nothing  about  it. 
Now,  I  do  not  agree  at  all  in  the  view  that  it  is  a  hardship  upon  a  subordinate  or 
upon  a  superior  uiat  he  shall  be  required  to  obey  the  law  even  when  he  is  face  to 
face  with  thecrucial  point,  "Must  I  obey  the  law  or  lose  mv  situation?"  The  law 
does  not  recognise  the  right  of  a  man  to  make  a  living  illegally  or  (Timinally,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  the  railroad  business  when  he  is  not 
louid  be  applied  wherever  it  fits.    There 

^   _.  .       ^  m,  but  the  man  who  is  responsible  can  be 

reached  if  sufBcient  effort  is  made.  If  vou  are  the  right  man,  or  I  am,  no  distinction 
should  be  made,  whether  it  is  the  presfdent  or  a  suiwrdinate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  MallorvJ  I  do  not  think  they  would  ever  miss  it  it  they  hit  liie 
president. — A.  Well,  then,  I  am  willing  that  it  should  l)e  the  president.  It  I  can 
not  choose  properly  whether  I  shall  become  a  criminal  or  shall  go  out  of  business,  I 
do  not  know  as  I  deserve  much  sympathy. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  long  and  short  haul,  I  believe  your  road  and  all  the  other 
toads  have  difierent  rates  lor  terminal  points  and  for  intermediate  points? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  a  iust  basis  of  the  distinction  l>elween  long  haul  and  short  haul  rates, 
these  short-haul  rates  being  largely  in  excess  pro  rata  of  long  liauls?— A.  The  basis 
or  the  fundamentaL  principle  is  that  the  ahort-liaul  rateshall  bea  just  and  reasonable 
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rate.  With  that  lact  eetablished,  if  it  is  eetablished,  it  ia  proper  that  the  railroad 
should  take  the  eiinilar  buainces  from  a  longer  diatance  at  a  leas  mt«,  because  other- 
wise it  miKbt  not  get  it  at  all,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  that  additional  buraneee. 

Q.  The  intermediate  rahw  being  fair  and  juat  to  the  other  rate^-^A.  The  other 
rates  are  a  question  of  commerctal  conditions  of  whether  the  railroad  can  secure  the 
haul  or  not. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  is  that  abeofutelv  neceeeary  in  very  many  caeenl — A.  Yea;  it 
in  in  eparnely  populated  countries  and  where  railroads  have  oost  a  Kpod  deal  in  com- 

C*aon  with  tbe  amount  of  busine«  that  that  country  affords.  The  principle  has 
T  very  aptly  illustfated  by  this  sort  of  a  statement:  You  build  your  nouse  on  the 
shore  of  the  Potamac  .liver  in  a  level  flat  country.  To  get  to  and  from  your  house 
you  drive,  and  you  haul  your  provision b  at  less  cost  thanaman  who  builds  hia  house 
on  a  neighboring  height,  probably  1,000  feet  up,  but  not  very  far  away,  because  he 
prefent  the  view  and  the  elevation  and  miironndinga.  Now,  he  has  necessarily  lo  pay 
more  in  the  matter  of  cost  of  transportation  up  to  his  house  than  you  have  to  yours 
in  the  valley,  Iwt  it  iu  his  choice,  and  if  he  wants  his  house  upon  a  hill  he  pays  the 
penalty  of  having  to  walk  up  to  it  or  be  hauled  up  at  an  increaaed  iKist  of  exertion  or 
of  money,  as  the  case  may  be,  whenever  he  goes  to  it,  as  compared  with  the  man  who 
prefers  Ui  locate  on  the  level.  A  set  of  men  come  lo  a  place  where  there  is  no  water 
competition  at  all  and  they  build  a  town.  Another  set  of  men  build  a  railroad 
through  that  town  to  some  interior  and  elevated  point  beyond  that  has  probably 
cost  twice  as  mu(:li  as  if  built  on  the  level  of  a  water  course.  In  addition,  it  costs  a 
large  percentage  more  U>  operate  to  the  higher  level,  and  those  who  require  the  mov- 
ing of  the  freight  up  that  neight  should  pay  the  increased  cost.  The  people  in  the 
valley  aiiffer  the  disadvantage  of  being  down  in  a  low  flat  country  as  compared  with 
the  man  who  built  up  on  the  height,  but  thev  save  in  cost  of  their  transportation. 
The  man  on  the  heignt  finally  complains  to  tne  railroad  that  it  will  haul  cheaper  for 
the  man  in  the  valley,  and  wny  not  for  him  on  the  hil!?  The  railroad  aays,  aimply 
becau^  it  <«n  not  afford  it  and  it  ia  not  reasonable.  If  the  railroad  had  been  asltea 
to  do  these  things  at  exactly  the  same  rate  at  the  beginning  and  before  the  railroad 
was  built  it  would  have  said,  "  No,  we  do  not  care  to  build  under  those  conditions. 
We  will  Ptay  where  we  are  on  the  low  level  and  let  these  people  on  the  hill  do  with- 
out a  railroad."  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  thing.  There  are 
exceptions  and  modiScationa  and  variations  of  that  idea  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  the 
fundamental  idea  of  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  this  difference  between  long  and  Hhort  haul  rates  is 
essential  to  railri«d  maiiagementT — A.  in  certain  localities. 

Q.  It  is  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  conditions  of  the  country  through  which 
the  roail  runs?— A.  Through  which  the  road  runs,  and  the  water  conditions  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

Q.  Uermane  to  that  then  comes  the  other  question  as  to  passenger  rates  in  differ^ 
ent  sections  of  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  a  tact  that  in  the  South  paaeenger  rates 
are  higher  than  in  the  North?-TA.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  ascribe  that  to? — A.  Sparse  population;  the  small  amount  of 
buwness  for  the  iiassenger  trains, 

Q.  1  believe  in  my  State  they  charge  4  cents  a  mile. — A.  That  is  above  the  average 
for  the  .South,  Florida  is  one  of  the  highest.  We  have  none  that  are  as  high  as  4 
cents,  but  all  are  gradually  diminishing.  Our  average  rate  for  the  whole  Southern 
system,  6,000  miles  of  railroad,  was  2^  cents  for  the  last  year. 

Q.  There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  and  hear  your 
views  on,  and  that  is  the  complaint  that  is  made  as  to  the  difference  in  the  South  of 
the  rates  for  produce  going  north  and  for  merchandise  coming  south.  On  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  Florida,  and,  1  suppose,  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  going 
north  the  rates  are  considerably  higher  per  100  pounds  than  for  merchoodiHe  coming 
south  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  So  much  difference  is  there 
that  it  is  regarded  hs  a  very  great  discrimination  against  our  products  going  north. 
Why  in  that? — A.   For  certain  clasees  that  is  true. 

Q.  Weil,  take  fruits  and  v^tables. — A,   Fruits  and  v^etables  in  the  first  place 


verv  high  speed,  they  are  so  perishable;  and  in  the  next  place  they 
musL  nave  a  special  class  of  equipment,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  it  there  must  i  ' 
be  hauled  a  large  amount  of  ice  free.  The  rates  include  that.  Trains  must 
shorter  on  account  of  high  speed.  We  get  fewer  tons  behind  1  engine  and  in  1 
than  we  do  with  other  classes  of  freight.  Then  there  is  a  very  large  item  of  ini 
ance  in  it.  Running  those  articles  at  high  speed  the  bill  of  damages  in  case  of  e 
dent  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  with  other  clanee  of  freight.  All  these  Uii 
go  to  make  up  t.he  neceeaity  for  the  difference  in  rate  per  100  pounds. 
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Q.  Is  tiiere  anytfaii^;  in  the  consideration  that  the  trunB  comii^  south  would  come 
empty  it  they  did  not  bring  those  freighta?— A.  No.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you 
would  Bnd  that  that  ai^ument  applied  in  the  oppodte  direction. 

Q.  The  reasonsyouhaveaseignedus,  then,  you  think  are  the  principal  reaaons? — A. 
1  think  those  are  the  governing  reasone.  Whether  the  dominating  load  goes  on« 
vay  or  the  other  depends  vei?  much  upon  seasons  of  the  year  and  upon  a  )Nirticiilar 
locality,  as  to  what  their  products  ore.  You  go  into  a  busy  district  and,  whether  it 
ia  North  or  whether  it  is  Booth,  the  tonni^  coming  out  or  that  district  to  the  four 

Kints  of  the  compass  probably  dominates  over  everjt  other.    Those  cars  have  to  go 
ak  empty,  so  your  question  could  not  be  answered  in  any  general  way.    Each  case 
would  have  to  he  taken  up  speciBcsIly. 

Q.  Can  you  briefly  state  the  reason  why  rates  from  the  Wt;!  to  the  seaboard,  for 
export  goods  or  export  products,  are  less  than  on  products  in  that  directjon  for 
domestic  consomption? — A.  We  need  to  meet  a  foreign  market.  It  is  a  wider  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  as  1  announced  it.  It  the 
rate  from  Chicaso  to  New  York  is  a  reasonable  one  for  the  New  York  consumer, 
considerins  all  the  circtmistances,  and  if  the  railroad  or  the  grain  merchant  or  the 
fluur  merchant  in  the  West  can  put  on  additional  amount  of  business  through  New 
York  for  Liverpool  or  Hamburg  or  Antwerp,  there  is  no  reason  from  the  railroad 
Standpoint  and  from  the  shippers'  standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  New  York 


consumers,  why  the  rates  should  not  be  so  adjusted,  if  possShre,  as  to  send  that 
product  abroad.  If.  in  making  the  genenl  adjaetment  as  to  price,  it  is  found  that 
the  railroad  must  take  less  than  its  New  York  rate,  then  the  railroad  is  simply  doing 
its  part  in  that  general  combination  to  forward  the  American  product  to  a  foreign 
market,  and  the  New  York  consumer  is  not  injured. 

Q.  I  believe  tates  to-day  are  lower  than  they  ever  have  been,  are  they  not? — A. 
Well,  I  can  not  speakspeciflcallyof  the  trunk-line  rates  at  the  moment.  Taking  the 
year  as  a  whole,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  lower. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  development  of  the  grain 
trade  throv^h  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  upon  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  have  not  hod  any  personal  part  in  that 
question.    I  have  to  watch  it  more  or  less, 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  it  has  had  a  very  modifying  effect  on  the  rates 
from  Chicago  and  Bt.  Louis  to  the  seaboard. — A.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has 
had  some.    My  own  impression  is  that  the  efiect  of  it  has  been  much  eza^erated. 

Q.  Your  experience  in  the  railroad  business  has  been  through  pretty  nearly  all  the 
variona  spheres  of  it?~A.  Yes;  substantially  the  whole. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  practicable  for  one  central  authority  to  establish  rates 
for  the  whole  United  States?  Suppose  Congress  should  ves  tthe  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  power  to  fix  rates  for  the  United  States  at  large,  do  you  think  it 
would  he  practicable  for  a  body  of  men  here  in  Washington  to  do  that? — A.  1  do  not. 
I  am  very  sure  it  would  not;  that  is,  to  do  it  with  any  wisdom.  They  can  issue  a 
military  order  on  any  line,  but  rates  can  not  be  adjosted  arbitrarily. 

Q.  I  mean  with  justice  to  the  railroads  and  with  justice  to  the  pubUc? — A.  With 
justice  to  the  roilrrads  and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  it  is  certainly  impracticable. 

Q.  Why  is  that?— A.  In  the  fltst  place,  it  is  too  larf^  a  problem  for  any  five  men 
or  fifty  men  to  handle  the  business  of  making  those  tariff  rates.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible. Tariffs  are  the  result  of  the  constant  frictioa  of  commerce.  Now,  nobody  but 
the  people  who  ore  engaged  in  the  business  can  do  it  thoroughly.  You  can  not  do  it 
by  any  central  power.  If  every  rulroad  in  tbeUnitedStateewas  owned  by  one  man 
and  he  attempted  to  make  one  rate  bvu'eau  that  would  look  after  oil  of  bis  rates,  he 
would  fiul.  He  would  be  compelled  to  subdivide  it  for  each  section  of  the  country, 
or  for  difierent  commodities,  and  for  different  conditions,  and  place  the  responsibility 
for  each  group  on  those  to  whom  the  authority  was  delegated.  There  are  railroads 
in  this  country  to-day  that  are  so  lai^  that  no  one  man  undertakes  to  moke  the 
tariffs.  He  does,  in  a  measure,  decide  as  to  whether  alterations  of  the  tariff  shall  or 
shall  not  take  place,  but  as  to  making  it,  he  can  not  do  it 

Q.  Now,  conceding  it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  is  a  physical  and  moral  impossibility  for 
any  central  authoritv  here  in  WashinKton  to  moke  tarifi  rates  for  the  United  States, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  tor  such  an  authority,  such  a  body,  to  consider 
the  question  of  correcting,  amending,  or  rectifying  rates  that  are  already  established, 
but  which  may  be  sources  of  complaint,  upon  hearing  the  complaints? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
tiiat  is  practicable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
productive  of  good. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  beet  anthority,  the  one  which  can  be  relied  on  to  do 
Jnsttce  to  the  public  and  the  individual,  is  the  rai  Inwd  itself?— A.  The  rulrood  itself, 
with  absolute  publicity  in  everytbing  it  does.    That  is,  the  people  who  have  sprat 
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Qieir  Utm  at  that  bannceB  Bud  have  grown  up  in  it  know  wb»t  tbe  raJ  problem 
before  them  is. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  much  complaint,  at  least,  as  to  the  divereity  of  classification. 
I  understand  that  there  ore  three  different  claaBiflcations  in  the  United  States.  Do 
von  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  a  central  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommisBion  to  claseify  freight  for  the  whole  United  States? — A.  No;  scarcely.  Bnt 
I  think  there  ou^ht  to  be  more  uniformity  of  claaeification  than  there  is. 

Q.  You  think  it  practicable? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  done  tordifier- 
ent  sections  of  the  (x>tuitry  probably,  and  witli  reference  to  the  diBerent  conditions 
in  those  sections.  I  do  not  think  a  uniform  das^Acation  for  the  United  States  would 
be  just  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  railroads,  because  classification  at  last  is  a  means 
-  *       "      t^es,  you  know.     That  is    " 

neral  mle  nnderivinir „ _^„ 

,     „  « into  one  group,  so  that 

in  naming  a  late  you  are  not  naming  a  sepante  rste  on  every  commwlit^,  bat  you 
are  ngming  a  rate  upon  a  f^onp  of  commodltiea  for  porpoees  of  convemence;  uiat 
is  all. 

Q.  Some  rulroads  will  have  a  great  deal  of  one  particular  group  to  deal  with  in 
trmnsportation;  otbera  will  have  very  little  of  that  particular  group.  Does  the  fact 
of  havins  more  or  less  of  that  particular  group  exert  on  influence  in  its  classiflcatjon, 
as  to  its  Ming  class  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5? — A.  Not  eo  much  in  its  claHsification,  because  that 
would  be  governed  more  by  the  queetion  of  the  rate;  but  classification  would  enter 
into  it.  of  coarse. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  where  you  have  a  very  large  amount  of  a  partic- 
ular product  which  is  handled  by  a  particular  road,  that  that  neceseitatee  that  road 
making  a  di&erent  classification  for  that  particular  product  than  is  made  by  another 
road  which  has  very  little  of  that  particular  product  to  handle? — A.  Well,  it  might 
benecewary  or  it  mightnot.  The  practical  effect  of  that  would  be  this:  If  a  road  has 
a  very  email  amount  of  it,  they  do  not  care  very  much  about  it  and  do  not  want  to 
be  bothered  with  it  as  an  exceptional  thing,  and  they  simply  placeitinsomefceneral 
clarification,  because  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  cut  any  figure.  These  questions 
arise  frequently  when  new  developments  take  place  in  a  particular  section  of  the 
country.  In  a  Stale  very  near  you,  Alabama,  b^ore  there  was  a  ton  of  pig  iron  made 
there,  the  probability  is  that  if  you  had  looked  at  the  tariffs,  you  would  bavo  seen 
pig  iron  in  some  class.  Of  course,  there  was  very  little  of  it  to  move.  If  somebody 
bad  shipped  iO  tons  of  it  for  some  particular  need  in  manufacturing,  it  did  not  cut 
any  figure;  but  the  moment  the  blast  furnaces  were  established,  it  became  a  special 
product  for  that  country.  It  could  not  go  under  a  general  class,  and  the  question 
became  what  should  be  the  necessity  in  the  way  of  rates  to  put  that  pig  fron  into  the 
maileta  of  the  world.  That  probably  requited  several  ailjustments,  and  finally  it 
did  not  take  the  form  of  classification  at  all.  They  simply  made  what  they  call  a 
commodity  rate  and  said,  pig  iron  so  and  so,  and  there  is  nothing  else  in  that  class. 
That  is  a  system  of  evolution.  I  am  not  speaking  with  knowl^ge.  of  couise,  as  to 
Alabama  iron.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Alabama  tariff  and  haa  never  seen  one 
at  that  time,  hut  that  is  probably  what  occurred.     There  was  an  evolution  there  work- 


ing out  by  reason  of  a  new  industry  and  a  very  large  one,  which  compelled  the 
ing  of  a  new  rate  on  pig  iron.  For  such  reason,  you  can  not  make  your  claseific  ' 
absolutely  uniform.     You  may  open  a  mine  of  a  particular  mineral  that  has 


turn  to  the  tariff  sheet  of  the  road,  that  mineral  may  not  be  mentioned  at  all,  < 

may  be  iust  arbitrarily  placed  in  some  classification,  fixing  a  late  for  it  that  would  be 
absolutely  prohibitory  m  moving  it  Then  tbe  railroad  man  must  take  up  the  ques- 
tion as  to  where  it  can  ^o  and  at  what  price,  and  to  what  extent  he  can  lower  tbe  rate 
by  changing  the  claaaiAcatJoii  or  by  making  a  commodity  rate,  in  order  to  start 
shipments. 

Q.  In  making  the  classification  in  tariff  rates,  do  the  milroads,  as  a  rule,  follow  the 
practice  of  imposing  all  the  trafiSc  will  bear? — A.  They  probably  did  in  the  be^- 
ning. 

Q.  Do  they  continue  to  do  it? — A.  It  is  now  done  by  a  general  whittling  away  of 
rates  under  constantly  changing  conditions.  The  thing  has  settled  itself  down  to 
commercial  conditions  covenng  everything.  The  real  problem  of  the  railroad  man- 
ager in  rates  is  to  meet  new  conditions  and  prevent  making  violent  disturbances;  I 
mean,  if  he  is  ptirsuing  a  legitimate  bnriness. 

Q.  \  ou  recognize  the  fact  ttiat  there  is  a  steady  trend  toward  consolidation  of  rail- 
road interests  in  this  countrv? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  it  is  rapid?— A.  Very  rapid  of  late. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  effect  oi  that  on  rates,  do  you  think?— A.  I  do  not  think  it 
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will  have  any  materiAl  effect  on  rates,  unle«B  it  retards  the  ratio  of  iliminution  in 
rat«8.     It  may  do  that  U>  eome  extent 

Q.  The  tendency  undoubtedly  is  to  do  away  with  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  if  competition  is  done  away  with,  then  the  incentive  to  reduce  ratee  will 
not  longer  exist? — A.  Well,  I  say  it  may  retard  that  process  of  reductions,  hut  part 
of  the  Induction  of  rates  which  is  going  on  constantly  in  this  country  is  the  result  of 
commercia!  conditions,  of  gettii^  more  products  to  market  all  the  time,  and  that 
of  itself  is  putting  down  the  average  rat«e,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 

Q.  Without  reference  to  competition? — A.  Without  reference  to  competition. 
Now,  ad<led  to  that  is,  of  course,  this  irregular  ille^  action  of  which  I  have  alnwly 
spoken,  where  one  man  comes  in  and  makes  a  pnvate  agreement  with  the  shipper. 
The  other  road  finds  it  out  and  thinks  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  do  the  same  tnintc, 
and  the  first  thing  yon  know  you  have  a  lower  pubiishM  rate  than  you  had  before. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  consolidations  that  have  taken  place  already  have  increased 
rates.  The  steadiest  rates  in  America  to-day,  where  the  interstate-corn merce  law  is 
more  rigorouslv  observed  in  respect  to  fighting  secret  rates,  is  in  the  place  where  the 
consolidations  nave  taken  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HAKHia)  If  this  coosolidalion  continues  will  it  not  be  necessary, 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
more  power,  and  will  not  the  regulation  of  mtes  by  legislatures  be  more  iieressary 
than  it  has  been  hitherto? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

(1.  You  think  the  railroads  will  takecareof  the  public  without  that  interference? — 
A.  Yes;  I  go  further  than  that.  I  think,  if  by  any  means,  by  consolidation  or  by 
Statute  or  otherwise,  you  can  do  away  with  secret  rates,  the  complaints  upon  the 
pert  of  the  public  will  almost  entirely  disappear  simultaneously.  I  think  Inerc  are 
numerous  illustrations  of  that  tendency  in  support  of  that  statement. 

Q.  Well,  suppose,  with  compeUlion  entirely  done  away  with  and  the  tendency  on 
thepart  of  all  the  railroads  oranyothercorporationstomake  everything  they  can  for 
their  stockholders,  the  rates  become  burdensome  to  the  public — they  nave  been  » 
in  some  instances — is  there  any  way  out  of  that  but  by  this  governmental  inlerferenet' 
that  I  have  suggested?— A.  Well,  1  should  go  back  of  what  you  say.  It  all  depenrtw 
upon  what  you  mean  by  "burdensome  to  the  public."  Now,  admitting  your  prenii- 
sea  (or  the  present,  I  should  have  to  answer  but  one  way:  If  these  rates  did  beconie 
burdensome  in  the  true  senHe,  or  it  these  railroads  were  dispoeed  to  take  advantage 
of  that  condition  of  affairs  and  squeeze  a  lot  of  people  out  of  business  and  all  that,  I 
think  there  should  be  some  regulation,  because  no  one  recognises  more  than  I  do 
that  a  railroad  is  a  quasi-public  corporation.  It  ought  to  have  some  r^fulation,  but 
I  think  the  best  r^ulation  of  any  business  that  is  intended  to  serve  the  public  is  that 
it  should  be  absolutely  free  from  concealment.  You  will  not  have  such  abuses  if 
everything  that  any  railroad  officer  does  is  known.  The  corporation  could  not  sus- 
tain itself.  But  as  to  hurdenaomeness  of  freight  rates,  those  rates  in  this  country  now 
are  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Therefore  you  can  not  consider  that 
the  general  level  of  rates  in  this  country  is  unreasonable  or  burdensome.  Now,  we 
know  that  where  consolidations  have  taken  place  rates  have  not  been  raised.  The 
Southern  Railway  Company  Is  probably  as  ^ood  an  Illustration  of  consolidation  as 
exists  in  this  or  any  other  country.  What  is  now  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
was,  five  or  six  years  ago,  something  like  35  or  36  corporations.  The  rates  have  not 
been  raised.  Tne  facilities  I  think  every  man  who  knows  that  country  knows  have 
been  very  largely  increased.  The  properties  are  in  better  condition.  Therefore  I 
do  not  think  the  condition  that  you  suggest  will  arise  at  all,  and  I  think  the  logic  of 
past  events  goes  to  show  it.  It  is  not  so  much  what  the  shipper  pays,  provided  it  is 
not  exorbitant,  of  course,  and  does  not  keep  him  out  of  the  markets,  as  it  is  that  the 
rates  are  so  adjusted  that  no  one  has  a  better  rate  than  another,  and  that  no  other 
community  or  locality  that  furnishes  the  same  product  has  a  relative  advantage.  If 
you  will  get  the  discriminations  out  of  the  way,  I  therefore  say  that  nlne-teiitlis  of 
the  whole  problem  of  governmental  supervision  of  railroads  will  disappear.  You 
have  two  prominent  illustrations  of  that  to-day  in  this  <rountry,  and  I  had  occasion 
to  say  this  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  C-omcnismon,  and  they  assenteil  to  my  two 
illiii>trationB  at  that  time.  I  said  to  them,  aJid  I  venture  the  statenient  to  you,  that 
there  are  two  sections  of  the  country  now  from  which  there  are  fewer  complaints 
than  any  others,  namely,  New  England  and  those  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  n  vers.  They  all  assented  and  waid,  "Yes,  that  is 
true."  The  reason  fur  that  is  that  in  those  two  sections  secret  rates  have  largely 
disappeared. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  hct  have  you  not,  since  your  consolidation  there,  materially 
lowi-red  rat«*? — A.  No,  it  has  not  materially  lowered  them,  i)ecausewe  found  Ihose 
several  projiertivs  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  unable  to  earn  anything  to  )iay  interest, 
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and  not  a  single  one  of  them  keeping  np  the  properties  over  which  these  people  had 
to  ride  or  do  DUfflaeeB.     Now,  that  was  not  a  condition  from  which  to  lower  rat«e  at 
that  time.    The  Southern  has  been  in  operation  5  yeare.     Durina;  that  time  the 
average  rates  obtained  have  decreaaed  about  7  per  cent,  notwithatanding  that. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Referring  to  the  subject  of  governmental  ownerehip  and 


diBcri  mi  nation;  it  would  not  do  away  with  this  community  and  this  State  petitioning 
the  Government  that  another  community  and  another  State  bad  an  advantage. 
That  relative  adiuRtment  between  the  different  Bections  of  the  country  would  be  a 
very  HeriouB  problem  unless  the  strongvoice  of  the  Government  said,  "Thoeeare 
the  rates  and  tliey  will  not  be  changed.*'  II  you  get,  ao  to  Bi>eab,  an  imperial  sort  of 
government  of  the  railroads,  under  governmental  ownership,  it  might  say  arbitt«rily 
what  should  lie  charged.    That  is  wnat  they  do  in  Gennanj. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  under  such  management  and  operation  the  rulroads  of 
the  country  might  be  managed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wnole  people,  or  more  so 
than  they  are  to-dav? — A.  You  mean  by  governmental  ownerahipT 

Q.  Yes?— A.  No.' 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  it? — A.  No;  my  opinion  ia— of  coutee  it  is  simply  an  opin- 
ion— that  you  would  find  a  rigidity  that  would  prevent  the  rapid  improvement  in 
tnmsportation  facilities  that  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  the  present  prevailing  rates  in  this  country  when  you  my 
that  they  are  the  cheapest  in  tile  world?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  short-haul  rates  in 
this  country  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world? — A.  No. 

Q,  It  is  not? — A.  No,  it  is  not  We  may  have  some  short-haul  rates  that  are  aa 
high  as  anywhere,  where  the  roads  are  doing  a  very  small  amount  of  business.  II 
you  will  analyze  it  you  will  probably  And  a  very  small  amount  of  business  hauled 
on  such  roads  at  a  very  high  rate,  in  comparison  with  larger  amounts  moved  by  the 
long  haul.  But  the  average  freight  latee  in  America  are  the  cheapest  of  any  impor- 
tant civilized  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  Is  it  not  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  long  hauls  give  an  opportunity  for 
cheaper  rates,  and  are  more  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere?— A,  That  is  one  reason 
they  are  more  prevalent.  Undoubtedly  the  long  hauls  of  the  American  roads  are 
one  element  that  has  enabled  them  to  make  these  cheaper  rates;  out  long  distances 
have  been  a  large  element  in  that  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillipb.)  Have  you  looked  into  the  governmental  ownership  in  Ger- 
many, tor  instance? — A.  In  a  measure,  yes,  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  been  a  close 
Student,  hut  I  have  watched  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  the  German  P^mpireT — A,  I  do 
not.  Certainly  when  you  travel  over  the  German  railroads  you  do  not  get  anything 
like  the  promptness,  or  the  efficiency,  or  the  courtesy,  or  the  luxury  that  you  do  in 
America;  and  as  for  the  prompt  movement  of  freight,  why  they  do  not  know  any- 
thii^  about  it.  It  frequently  takes  longer  to  ^t  a  Ion  of  freight  across  the  German 
Empire  than  it  would  from  here  to  San  Fiancisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the 
management  of  railroads  would  be  an  evil  greater  than  most  of  the  evils  from  which 
the  pubUc  suffers  now?— A.   It  would  be  a  tremendous  evil. 

Q.  You  have  testified  in  regard  to  discriminationa  being  practiced  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  That  is  true  on  your  system,  as  I  understand,  as  well  as  on  others? — A. 
No,  I  do  not  think  we  are  discnminaung.  The  rule  has  been  laid  down  by  our 
Southern  officers  strictly  that  we  make  no  secret  conceeeions  to  anybody.  If  anyone 
wants  to  ship  over  the  Southern  Railway  he  must  ship  at  the  puotished  tariff,  and 
we  have  loet  some  business  by  that,  but  we  find  by  experience  that  in  the  end  we 
get  that  businees  back. 

Q.  Is  there  no  discrimination  through  the  mediumship  of  commodity  tariffs? — A. 
No;  because  the  commodity  tariff  is  open  to  anybody.  If  we  make  a  commodity 
tariff  it  is  for  anybody  who  Bhipe  that  commodity,  not  for  any  single  individual. 

Q.  Do  1  understand  that  you  carry  pig  iron  or  a  highly  finished  product  at  the 
same  rate?— A.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  a  discrimination  to  charge  more  for  a  piece  of  fin- 
ished steel  than  it  is  for  a  ton  of  pig  iron. 

Q.  You  misunderatood  me.  Do  you  charge  the  same  rate  to  any  individual  for  the 
same  article? — A.  Yee;  under  like  circumBtances  and  conditions,  from  the  same  point 
of  origin  to  the  same  point  of  destination. 

Q.  It  applies  to  the  petroleum  industry  as  well  as  any  other?— A.  It  applies  to 
everything. 
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fact  that  a  condition  of  confidence  has  grown  up  there  which  has  done  away  almoet 
entirely  with  the  discriminstiona  between  individnale.  The  ehippere  do  not  expect 
that  other  ehipperB  are  setting  an  advantage,  and  therefore  they  do  not  coraplaan  and 
do  not  apply  for  euch  advanta^ee.  This  waa  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bring  about  It 
did  not  exist  6  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  there  not  preferences  given  to  a  large  shipper  through  the  mediumship  of 
bis  mailing  Borne  preparationH  for  handling  hia  goods  or  for  receiving  or  storing 
them? — A.  None  out  oi  the  road;  no.  If  a  man  builds  his  own  warehouse  alongside 
of  the  track  we  do  not  give  him  any  les  rate  by  reason  of  that.  If  it  fadlitatee  hia 
business  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  it,  but  we  do  not  give  him  anything  off  the  rate  for  it. 

Q.  And  you  give  every  other  ehipper  and  any  other  shipper  the  same  rate? — A. 
The  same  rate  pretdsely.  The  only  aurtinction  as  to  the  amount  of  hie  business  is, 
that  there  ie  a  carload  rate  on  some  things  and  a  leee  than  carload  rate,  and  if  he 
ships  100  carloads  he  pays  the  same  per  car  as  if  he  ships  1 ;  and  the  tariff  shows  the 
difference  between  the  carload  and  less  than  carload;  it  is  ail  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  posted,  and  he  (xn  inform  himself  as  to  what  it  is. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  any  large  company,  like  the  Standard  Oil  Comptuiy,  tor 
instance,  any  advantage  in  getting  the  buamees  of  the  people  along  the  line  of  ^our 
road  over  any  other  company? — A.  No,  unless  they  have  superior  iulvantagea  within 
their  own  business;  none  eo  br  as  the  nulroad  company  furnishes  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Are  the  mtes  chained  for  haulius  those  tank  care  the 
same  as  are  charged  for  hauling  like  cars  for  anyMxly  else? — A.  Yea.  If  a  man  owns 
his  car,  under  the  present  rar  milease  system,  we  pay  him  the  established  rate  of 
mileage  on  iibf  car;  but  we  do  that  for  any  man  wno  furnisher  his  car.  I  shonld 
like  to  see  that  done  awav  with,  hut  we  can  not  do  it.  The  cars  are  there  and  every- 
body takes  them  and  takes  them  at  the  established  rate.  We  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  or  go  without  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  the  different  discriminationB  to  which  you  alluded 
before  do  not  exist  in  the  South,  so  far  as  you  knowT— A.  I  will  not  say  that  I  say 
positively  they  do  not  exist  on  tJie  Southern  Haiiroad,  and  tiiey  do  not  exist  to  any 
oomuderable  extent  in  the  South. 

Q.  But  you  do  believe  that  they  do  exist? — A.  Oh,  I  think  there  are  some,  but  I 
think  they  are  very  small  in  the  South  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ma Lix>Rv.)  On  tbe  subject  of  pooling  contracte — legalizing  them — it 
has  been  proposed  and  urged  in  Congr^  that  the  provision  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  inhibiting  the  pooling  of  traffic  and  profits  by  railroads  be  done  away 
with,  and  that  such  contracts  be  legalized.  What  do  ^ou  think  would  be  the  efiect 
of  that  on  the  question  of  discrimination  that  we  have  just  heard  so  mnch  of  ?-~A.  1 
think  it  would  tend  to  diminish  it;  that  it  would  necessarily  do  away  with  it  I  do 
not  believe. 

Q.  There  are  several  propositions  in  difierent  forms.  Among  them  is  one  which 
seems  to  have  met  with  more  favor  than  others,  and  that  is  that  power  should  be 
given  to  the  railroads  to  make  such  contimcts  as  they  please  concerning  their  traffic 
and  profits,  but  that  it  should  besubjecttosapervision  by  some  constituted  authority, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  suggested,  to  approve  of  such 
contracts  or  disapprove  of  them.  Have  you  thought  anything  on  that  subject? — A. 
Yes;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  thatT— A.  I  think  that  if  the  legalidng  of  ;k>oU  is  to  be 
done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  some  power  or  authority  to  decide  whether 
such  pool  would  result  in  eice«ive  or  unreasonable  rates.  I  should  bo  entirely  will- 
ing to  have  that  done  so  far  as  the  pool  contract  and  the  pooled  traffic  was  concerned. 

Q.  '.  ou  think,  then,  if  that  were  permitted,  that  there  would  immediately  be  a 
percefitible  cessation  of  this  abuse  of  discrimination? — A.  I  think  so.  In  certain 
localities  it  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  of  efiect  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkib.)  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  through  rates  com- 
pared with  the  present? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affei^  them  materially.  It 
might  affect  them  in  trunk-line  territory  to  some  extent,  in  respect  to  the  very  low 
rates  that  have  obtained  there  of  late;  but  as  to  the  average  of  those  rates  1  do  not 
think  it  would  affect  them  materially.  At  all  events,  that  would  place  it  where,  if 
it  did  ^ect  them,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  annul  the  contract  at 
once,  and  that  would  be  a  protection  against  any  undue  increase  of  those  rates. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallohy.)  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  l&zatioa 
of  your  railroads  by  the  States?  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  regarding  thati 
Do  you  find  that  it  is  oppressve?— A.  No;  X  have  no  suggefltlona.  The  taxation  ia 
very  high. 
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Q.  OcDenlly  ie  opiweMive?— A.  In  some  c»eR  it  ia  oppressiTe. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeent&tive  LiviNasroN.)  There  is  uo  way  of  avoiding  it,  is  there,  vhere 
you  ran  througii  the  BtaXeeH—A.  1  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  naa  been  devised. 

Q.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  they  have  a  lailraad  comminion? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  You  have  no  trouble  with  them? — A.  I  can  not  say  that 

Q.  No  Berioufl  trouble  over  the  quartion  of  diBcriminaUon? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
we  do.  We  do  not  have  any  trouble  on  the  score  of  dlBCrimination  anyhow.  We 
have  almost  ceased  to  have  aiscriminations  in  the  South. 

Q.  If  yon  were  discriminating A.    (Interrupting.)   We  would  hear  from  it;  we 

Q.  These  State  commiasiona  would  interfere? — A.  If  we  were  discriminating 
between  individuala  under  like  conditions  we  ought  to  correct  it  or  pay  the  penalty. 
As  common  carriers  we  have  no  right  to  do  it  and  we  endeavor  not  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  the  same  apply  to  localities?— A.  Yes.  But  I  said 
indivldualH  in  that  case  for  this  reason,  that  1  have  never  seen  two  eommnnitieB  yet 
that  had  a  question  up  between  them  that  did  not  feel  that  they  were  discriminated 
l^nst.  Not  that  thev  intend  to  be  nnjuat  about  it,  but  charges  of  discrimination  ' 
between  localities  involve  so  thoroughly  the  question  of  like  or  unlike  conditions  that 
no  two  men  look  at  it  alike.  If  two  men  are  ehipping  goods  from  A  to  B  thoae  con- 
ditions are  exactly  alike  and  there  is  no  room  for  disagreement  on  conditions.  But 
it  is  very  much  'more  difficult— the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  United  States 
to-day — to  adjust  the  rates  between  communities. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  a  ton  of  freight  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Salt  Iske 
City  or  to  the  Padtlc  slope  will  be  shipped  at  a  great  deal  less  than  the  same  ton  of 
fre:ght  shipped  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Now,  the  illustration  that  you  make 
with  reference  to  elevation,  etc.,  hardly  appliea  in  that  case.  The  distance  from  Chi- 
cago is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  miles  longer  than  it  is  from  Denver.  I  should 
like  to  have  you  explain. — A.  Well,  I  should  nesitate  to  take  up  in  detail  a  case  of 
that  kind  in  a  country  where  1  am  not  familiar  with  the  rata  conditions.  Peisonally 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  Salt  lake  City  and  Denver  or  that  section  of  the  countrv  and 
the  rales  that  apply  to  it,  and  I  have  bad  no  occasion  to  look  into  it,  and  thereiore  I 
should  hesitate  to  give  an  opinion  with  regard  to  a  specific  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  only  referred  to  that  for  illustration.— A.  Well,  where  the  conditions  are  not 
essentially  different  I  think  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law  ought  to  apply.  That  is,  I  do  not  think  a  railroad  ought  to  arbitrarily  charge 
more  for  a  short  distance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  why  a  ton  of  freight  from  a  ^ven  point  in  the 
West,  Chicago  for  instance,  that  is  being  shipped  for  export  purposes,  should  be 
hauled  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  a  less  price  than  a  ton  of  the  same  freight  that  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes?— A.  In  New  York? 

Q.  Yea.— A.  Yes;  Icanconceivethatitcanbevery reaaonableand veryjustlo  the 
community  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why?— A.  It  might  resolve  itself  into  a  question  as  to  whether  that  ton  of 
freight  went  abroad  at  all.  Suppose  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on  that  ton 
of  freight  for  New  York  consumption  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  rate;  that  is,  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  carrier  for  transportingit  there.  That  is 
asufficientreasonforthatrate  being  in  existence.  Now.  suppose  the  price  of  that  par- 
ticular commodity  at  Antwerp  is  such  that  the  man  wno  naa  that  ton  of  freight  at 
Chicago  can  not  sell  it  at  Antwerp  uiilees  he  can  get  something  off  the  ocean  freight 
and  get  a  little  ofl  from  the  railroad  freight,  and  then  he  gets  his  own  profitdown  to 
a  mere  bagatelle  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  business  in  Antwerp.  The  combina- 
tion of  rsZlroad  rate  to  New  York  and  ocean  rate  to  Antwerp  thus  made  is  such  that 
he  can  sell  that  ton  of  freight  in  Antwerp.  Now,  suppose  on  that  ton  of  freight  it  has 
been  necessary  from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  name  a  less  rate  than  was  named  the 
same  day  on  a  similar  ton  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  New  York  con- 
sumption. The  New  York  man  is  not  injured,  because  he  haa  been  paying  a  reason- 
able rate.  It  does  not  aSect  anyone  else  m  America  except  that  New  York  consumer. 
The  article  is  going  to  Antwerp.  This  condition  is  a  market  condition  entirely. 
Nobody  has  been  injured.  The  nmn  who  shipped  it  has  been  benefited,  because  he 
has  been  able  to  market  a  ton  of  freight  that  tie  could  not  otherwise  market,  there 
being  no  market  for  it  in  this  country  at  the  moment,  assuming  tiiat  this  market  is 
supplied.  The  railroad  is  benefited  to  a  very  limited  extent  probably.  It  may  make 
a  very  little,  and  it  could  not  have  hauled  that  freight  except  at  the  reduced  rate, 
but  it  is  willing  to  do  that  in  order  to  get  Ihe  additional  ton  of  freight,  and  besides 
it  aids  in  putting  the  American  merchant  or  farmer  into  a  market  Inat  they  would 
not  otherwise  reach.  Now,  under  all  these  circumelancea  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  unreasonable  in  taking  that  ton  of  freight  at  a  less  rate  than  they  would 
take  it  bi>m  Chicago  to  New  York.  /  ■  i  , 
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Q.  That  IB  the  main  element,  in  it  notf-~A.  No. 

Q.  In  both  uises,  both  fur  foreiKn  atid  domestic  consumption,  is  not  ttiat  the  main 
element? — A.  The  main  element  aeciding  whether  it  would  go  or  not? 
'    Q.  No;  in  deUrmininK  the  cost  of  traneportation. — A.  It  naa  nothing  to  do  with 
determining  the  coet  of  transportation,  because  the  cost  of  transportation  is  fixed 
regardless  of  it;  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  the  same  if  you  doubled  that 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinobton.)  Suppose  yon  hauled  that  ton  of  freight  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  and  charged  nothing  for  it;  is  anybody  hurt? — A.  Yea;  the 
railroad  is  hurt. 

Q.  Anybody  outside  of  the  railroad? — A.  No;  IthinknoL  Ishould  think  the  rail- 
road would  have  the  entire  burden  in  that  (Aae  unless  the  shipper  agreed  to  give  up 
bis  ton  of  freight  as  well.    He  might  do  that 

Q-  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  To  go  back  to  this  question  of  the  taxation  of  railways 
by  the  States,  can  you  state  what  la  the  basiH  ol  the  Stale  taxation  oC  railways,  as  far 
aa  the  Southern  mad  is  concerned,  or  whether  there  is  any  particular  system  that  is 
practiced  by  all  the  States,  or  whether  they  differ  among  themselves? — A.  They 
differ  more  or  ]es8.  In  ^neral  terms,  it  is  based  upon  the  aseeesed  valuation  ol  the 
properties.  The  properties  are  valued  by  some  constituted  boariL  usually  at  the  late 
of  so  much  per  mile,  and  then  the  taxation  rate  is  applied.  Now,  that  system  of 
assessment  oi  valuation  differs  in  almost  every  State. 

Q.  In  some  yon  think  it  is  too  h^h? — A.  On,  in  some  it  is  entirely  too  high. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqston.)  Is  the  property  divided  into  real  estate  and 
rolling  stock?— A.  It  is  divided  into  the  roadbed  and  the  personal  moving  property. 
Those  are  the  two  classes;  that  ia,  the  roadbed,  depots,  etc.,  are  in  one  class  and  the 
rolling  stock  and  moving  property  in  another.     That  is  the  general  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  The  fax  is  bjf  the  mile?— A.  By  the  mile  usually.  The 
valuation  of  the  road  in  different  sections  is  valued  per  mile.  They  take  up  one  sec- 
tion of  the  road  and  usuallv  that  follows  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  old  chartered 
corporations,  even  it  they  have  been  consolidated  into  combiiuitions.  This  plan  is 
usually  adbcrrd  to  because  it  has  become  a  habit  or  custom  coming  down  from  the 
old  times. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Intentate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  of  any  service  at  all?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  In  what  respect?— A.  Well,  they  have  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  reopect  of 
publicity  of  rat'^  and  action ;  they  have  accomplis  tied  a  gooa  deal  in  the  way  of  syft- 
tematization  o(  accounting  and  records,  so  that  the  work  of  all  the  railroads  can  be 
very  much  more  intelllgentlv  examined;  and  then  they  have  accomplished  some 
Kood  by  their  prosecution  of  people  who  are  violati:^  the  law.  Tney  have  not 
done  a  great  deal  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  be  empowered  to  enforce  their 
decrees  on  c[uestions  of  discriminations  and  unjust  tariffs? — A.  On  discriminations 
between  individuals,  yes;  as  to  tariffs,  no. 

Q.  The  original  intention  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  I  believe,  so  far  as  the 
public  understood  it,  was  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  the 
power  to  detennizie  that  a  thing  was  contrary  to  law  and  that  that  would  be  observed 
until  set  aside  by  some  superior  judicial  authority? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  your 
opinion  was.  I  was  very  actively  engaged  in  railr^d  traffic  at  that  time,  but  I  muat 
say  I  never  thought  so,  ni  respect  to  rates  or  tariffs. 

Q.  You  <lo  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  them  power  to  see  tliat  their 
dH^rttes  are  observed  and  their  findings  follower)  until  an  appellate  court  sets  aside 
their  decision?— A.  No;  I  think  if  there  is  a  controversy  on  that  queetion  it  ought  to 
go  to  court  for  decision. 

Q,  Would  it  nut  l>e  better  for  Congress  to  say;  "Yon  are  simply  an  advisory 
botly,"  or  to  give  them  the  power  to  see  that  their  findings  are  put  into  effect  until 
some  appellate  power  seta  them  aside?— A.  What  is  to  protect  tne  railroads?  Sup- 
pose the  court  should  finally  decide  that  the  rate  was  not  unjust  or  unreasonable? 
Tlie  question  of  discrimination  is  different  from  the  question  of  an  unjust  rate.  A 
discrimination  is  a  distinct  offense  under  the  law,  and  ^ould  be  followed  by  punish- 
ment. 1  have  no  objection  to  the  commission  being  given  any  power  you  please  for 
such  punishment,  but  when  it  comes  to  deciding  a  question  as  to  whether  a  certain 
rate  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  unless  that  tribunal  is  constituted  as  a  court,  with 
all  the  responsibilities  of  a  court,  instead  of  a.  commission,  with  its  decifiont  subject 
to  appeal  to  higher  courts — in  fact,  put  on  the  same  footing  of  permanency  aa  a  United 
States  court — I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  have  such  authority.    Guppoee  that 
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JDeebon  is  flnall]'  carried  to  court,  and  it  ia  decided  by  the  courts  of  highest  jurie- 
iction  that  the  rate  which  vise  reduced  was  a  reasonable  iat«,  what  becomes  of 
the  railroad  and  its  revenue  in  the  meanttme?  It  has  suffered  during  the  trials  an 
unreasonable  reduction  of  its  rates,  and  these  trials  may  occupy  2  or  3  years. 

Q.  That  ancument  may  be  answered  by  iuet  shifting  positions.  I  do  not  know  as 
it  is  an  answer,  but  it  is  one  of  the  cases  where  Bomelx>ay  has  to  suffer,  and  suppose 
the  court  iteell  sustained  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  finding?— A.  Then 
the  shipper  can  collect  from  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Four  or  5  years  after  the  thing  haa  transpired. — A.  Damages  are  usually  col- 
letted  only  at  the  end  of  lawsuits,  are  they  not? 

Q.  In  each  case  the  matter  is  geueiallv  so  small  individual  people  are  not  dispoeed 
to  go  into  lawsuits? — A.  That  is  one  of  tne  necessities  of  business  yon  can  not  under- 
take to  provide  for  by  statute.  If  a  man  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  debt  is 
not  going  to  talie  the  trouble  to  collect  it,  it  is  no  reason  why  I  should  pay  to  him 
what  is  not  due  as  a  means  of  keeping  him  safe  while  he  sues.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  folio w- 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  matter  of  discrimination,  which  you  say  is  a  violation  of 
law — not  a  question  of  judgment,  but  simply  a  question  of  tact — do  these  corporations 
discriminate  or  not  between  individuals?  Would  you  give  them  the  power  in  that 
case  to  enforce  their  dedsion?—A.  Yes;  1  should  have  no  obje<:tian  to  that,  because 
I  do  not  think  any  railroad  company  should  be  in  a  position  to  discriminate  between 
individuals  at  any  time  or  for  any  length  o(  time,  out  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  common  law  as  to  whether  their  charges  are  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable, and  it  you  constitute  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommieBion  as  a  court,  with 
all  a  court's  powers  and  limitations  and  with  life  members,  or  constitute  it  as  the 
English  commission  is,  I  have  no  objection  to  submitting  that  question  of  reasonable 
istes  to  such  a  United  States  conrt  especially  constituted  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  What  is  there  about  a  court  that  gives  it  any  more  ability  to  detennine  rates — 
an  ordinary  United  States  district  judge  sitting  as  a  circuit  jud^  in  determining 
whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not? — A.   He  is  supposed  to  l)e  a  train^  iurist. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  fact  must  be  determined  by  information 
that  covers  a  multitude  of  subjects,  whether  a  rate  is  unreasonable  or  reasonable.and 
in  my  mind  a  railroad  man  is  the  only  man  who  can  settle  it,  an  experienced  railroad 
man.  Our  judges  are  not  appointed  because  of  a  knowledge  of  railroad  matters,  I 
am  surprised  that  you  will  let  a  judge  decide  it  when  you  will  not  lets  railroad  com- 
mission decide  it,  a  commission  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  men  familiar  with  the 
subject.  But  I  donot  wish  to  arme  the  subject. — A.  I  will  not  prolong  the  discussion. 
I  think  there  is  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  two  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harhis.)  You  have  been  railroading  in  the  South  a  long  time. 
We  have  in  North  Carolina  and  other  Blates  samples  of  railroads  owned  and  run  by 
the  State — government  ownership.  As  a  railroad  manager,  will  you  tell  us  what  has 
been  the  result  of  such  ownership  of  railroads? — A.  I  do  not  know.  1  have  personal 
knowledge  of  but  one  case  of  railroad  run  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  1  think 
there  was  another  in  former  years,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  successful,  and  i-ertainly 
the  one  run  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  now  is  not  successful. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  running  of 
the  Georgia  State  Railroad  for  a  long  time— 30  or  40  ye^^ — A.  It  has  not  been  run 
by  the  State  within  my  recollection.  Twenty  or  25  years  ago  the  State  leased  it.  It 
was  leased  to  Joe  Brown  and  his  associates  nrst.  I  did  not  know  much  about  rsil- 
rosding  in  the  days  when  the  State  ran  that  road.  After  running  it  they  leased  it; 
they  preferred  to  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  sumest  that  it  you  knew  the  history  of  that  it  would  answer  the 

rstion. — A.  I  do  not  Know  the  specific  history.-     I  know  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
n  run  bv  the  State  for  a  number  of  y •"!.„._.     ....    ..    „ 

another  railroad  to-day  that  is  leased  to  ui 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Hareis.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern, 
owned  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati? — A.  Yes,  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  What  success  did  Cincinnati  have?— A.  Very  bad  success  running  it  themselves. 
It  built  it  through  a  board  of  trustees,  and  then  attempted  to  run  it  tor  a  little  while; 
then  some  orMnization  of  some  sort  other  than  the  trustees  wss  formed,  and  then  it 
was  leased.  Those  people  who  leased  it  have  been  paying  the  hill  ever  since.  1 
happen,  unfortunately  I  to  be  one  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobv.)  You  think  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  owned 
and  constructed  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  or  a  rather  poor  investment  anyhow?— A. 
The  fact  is  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  money;  they  built  an  enormously  expensive  road,  and 
itisnowgettingupto  the  point  for  the  first  time  where,  at  a  reasonable  rale  of  interest 
on  the  cost,  it  will  pay  ite  way;  but  (or  nearly  23  years  it  has  not  been  making  the 
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interest.    The  city  of  Cincinnati  has  been  lodnfE  at  the  niteof  N00,0O0ayeaT.    They 
Uued  it  for  (400,000  a  year  tees  than  the  mtere«t  on  the  coet. 

Q.  You  woald  not  consider  that  as  being  a  parallel  caee  with  the  nulroad  run  by 
the  8tBt«  il«elf?~A.  No;  that  wrb  a  bueineee  venture,  and  it  never  had  any  political 
efiecL  The  city  never  managed  the  property  in  the  sense  of  having  ita  own 
employees  for  any  length  of  time.  It  never  got  into  politics.  There  was  and  is  a 
noDpoiitical  board  of  tniBteeein  charce  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.)  Has  there  beeaa  remarkable  revivalof  buuneeealongthe 
Southern  system  durins  the  last  year? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  within  a  year,  but  it 
bewn  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Q.  Does  it  compare  with  the  revival  of  buainMS  alor 
west  into  the  great,  growing  Statee  of  the  West? — A. 
probably. 

Q.  Have  you  a  car  tatnine  on  that  road? — A.  Yes;  we  are  taxed  to  the  uttermeet 
for  eve^  car  we  can  command,  and  we  are  not  promptly  supplying  all  the  demanda 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqdhab.)  While  youareontheGovemmentownersbipof  railroads, 
what  is  youropinion  as  t«  whether  the  intereetaof  the  general  public  would  be  better 
conserved  under  the  control  of  the  railroads  by  the  Government,  or  by  the  competi- 
tion that  we  are  having  now,  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned? — A.  Well,  that  I  could 
not  answer  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  wbat  the 
Government  desired  to  do  in  the  management  of  the  roan.  If  it  deared  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  very  largely,  it  mightdo  it  temporarily  by  puttii^ 
the  ratee  up. 

Q.  Supposing  that  in  the  Government  ownership  there  would  be  a  maintenance  of 
reasonable  rab»,  do  you  think  that  would  be  of  advanti^  to  the  whole  commerdal 
community — a  maintenance  of  reasonable  rates  rather  tmin  the  competition  we  aie 
having  now  between  traffic  lines?— A,  No;  I  think,  underGovemment  control,  while 
you  might  and  probably  would  get  absolute  maintenance,  you  might  get  a  rigidity  of 
ratee  that  would  not  meet  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  country  anything  like  a> 
well  as  they  are  met  now.  1  do  not  think  America  would  grow  in  mtemal  or  foreign 
commerce  with  the  roads  under  Government  control  as  it  is  Browing  now. 

Q.  You  think,  under  natural  conditions  the  natural  growth  of  commerce  would  be 
better  conserved  than  it  would  be  under  Government  ownership?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Your  idea  as  a  railroad  man,  as  widely  as  you  know  the  whole  system  here,  is 
tbat  many  of  these  discriminations  have  been  in  the  advancement  of  new  products, 
and  also  of  the  growth  of  communities,  in  certain  classes  of  commerce? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  custom  of  all  railroad  men,  to  meet  theee  conditions  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  promote  the  enla^[ement  of  traffic  by  ratee  and  otherwise? — 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  In  other  words,  yon  take  the  more  general  proposition  that  the  larger  the  ship- 
per and  the  laigerthat  corporation— the  more  beneficial  rate  will  go  to  the  party 
that  sends  the  most  traffic?— A,  Yes,  that  is  the  natural  tendency. 

Q.  There  is  anadvantagetothen«at  shipperand  thegreatcity? — A.  Undouhtadly 
there  is;  but  that  advantage  should  not  take  tbe  form  ol  discrimination.  Undoubt- 
edly the  large  city  always  has  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  any  large  problem  over 
the  small  one,  the  same  as  accumulated  capital  has  an  advantage  over  individuala 
The  railroads  that  have  a  business  going  oot  of  targe  cities  can  ^t  thwr  properties  in 
shape  to  do  that  buainese  better  than  if  serving  small  communities  producing  small 


r,  D.  C,  Odoberie,  1899. 
TSSTHOHT  OT  KB.  MELTILLX  S.  IVaALLS, 
Prtndent  of  the  Ctevtland,  Oineiimaii,  Chicago,  and  Si.  Low,  and  Uit  Chetaptake  and 
Ohio  BaUroad  Oomprmie*. 

The  commission  met  at  10;40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Mel- 
ville E.  Ingatls,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Senator  Maluibv.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Melville  K  Ingalls. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?— A.  CincinnaU. 

Q.  Wbat  is  your  occupation?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Cleveland,  CindnuaU, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Hallway,  and  of  theCnesapeakeandOhio  Bailway;  thoaetwo 
systuns,  one  north  of  the  river  and  one  south. 
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Q.  How  loiuc  hare  yon  been  oonnectod  wfth  the  rftilrcMd  bnrinMrt— A.  Wltb  the 
nuut^ement  of  rail  ways  Hinc«  1871. 

Q.  Were  you  conoected  in  any  other  way  before  that? — A.  I  was  attorney  for 
them;  I  was  practicing  law  in  New  England  previona  to  that. 

The  witne^  submitted  the  following  written  statement: 

In  legislating  in  reference  U>  railways  three  thines  must  be  considered:  Firet,  the 
accommodation  to  the  public  (and  the  prime  condition  in  this  is  aaiety)  and  after 
that  facility.  Laat  year  over  500,000,000  people  traveled  over  the  railvaya  of  this 
country,  and  nearly  1,000,000,000  tona  of  freight  were  shipped.  These  figures  are  bo 
immense  that  their  presentation  at  first  staggers  the  mind.  The  first  thing,  as  I  have 
eaid,  is  to  see  that  this  immense  travel  is  liandled  wfth  safety  and  dispatch,  and  that 
this  immense  tonnage  in  carried  with  r^j^larity.  To  do  this  requires  good  tracks, 
good  equipment,  terminal  stations,  all  costii^  large  sums  of  money,  and  to-day  much 
more  than  ever  before,  on  account  of  the  development  of  the  country  and  the  growth 
of  cities  and  the  incresise  in  the  price  of  temunal  propertv.  The  revenues  of  the 
railways  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  this,  and  any  fqjifllation  which  limits  that 
revenue  below  this  safety  point  ia  unwise  and  against  the  mtereets  of  the  people. 

The  second  consideration  must  be  the  prompt  payment  and  wel&re  of  the 
employees  of  the  railways.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  vast  number  of  people 
who  incidentally  are  supported  by  the  railways  as  manufacturers  of  supplies  and  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material,  toe  men  actually  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  railways  of  this 
country  to-dav  are  about  1,000,000,  and  they  support  a  population  of  4,000,000  or 
6,000,{K)0.  Tne  railways,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  for  maintaining  their  property, 
as  previonsly  stated,  moat  earn  auffident  to  pay  this  anny  of  employees.  More  tluui 
$600,000,000  were  paid  out  last  year  by  the  railways  for  wages.  Any  legisl^on 
which  affects  the  welfare  of  5,000,000  of  your  people  should  not  be  hasty  nor  in 
anger,  but  conceived  with  the  neatest  care.  If  you  reduce  wages  you  reduce  the 
character  of  your  service,  Thelivaiof  thousajids  of  vour  citizens  are  in  thehandsof 
even  the  bnmbleet  trackmen.  No  one,  unless  he  reflects  and  has  studied  the  situa- 
tion, understands  how  the  duties  of  the  emploveee  of  a  railway  are  all  interwoven, 
and  how  the  lives  and  safety  of  passengera  and  the  protection  of  freight  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  employees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It 
ia  vital,  therefora,  to  the  interests  of  the  service,  to  the  interesta  of  this  country,  that 
the  rulways  should  earn  sufficient  to  pay  their  employees  and  pay  them  well. 

The  thira  interest  to  be  considered,  after  having  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  property  and  the  payment  of  the  employees,  la  to  see  that  all  its  patrons  are 
served  mirly  and  well,  and  at  as  reasonable  a  cost  as  is  consiatent  with  the  previous 
Statements,  and  a  fair  sum  to  be  returned  to  the  proprietors  for  their  investment. 
Too  little  consideration  has  been  nven  in  thia  country  to  the  latter  fact  There  htm 
been  a  feelins  amoi^;  many  people  that  the  nulways  were  built  by  stock  jobbers, 
managed  for  tnese  purposes,  and  that  the  capital  invested  had  not  much  claim  to  con- 
sideration. In  many  caeee  the  courts  have  interfered,  uid  1  think  the  sober,  honest, 
senaible  people  are  at  last  coming  to  a  point  where  they  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  pro- 
prietaiy  interests. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  legislation  in  reference  to railwaysahoOld  be  such  SB  toallow 
revenues  sumcent  (firet^  to  maintain  the  proi>erty  and  the  service,  (second)  to  pay 
the  employees,  and  (third)  to  provide  a  sufficient  return  on  the  invesbnent  When 
these  tht«e  conditions  are  attained  you  will  have  placed  this  large  interest,  represent- 
ing tbrov^h  its  employees  and  its  purchaaeeatleast  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  this 
country,  masonnaaiKl  safe  condition,  where  ascitizens  they  can  p^lorm  their  duties 
to  the  Republic  and  become  useful  members  of  society. 

For  ball  a  century  the  railways  have  been  going  through  a  species  of  development. 
At  first  every  community  was  auzioue  to  secure  a  railway,  and  all  manner  and  sorts 
of  inducements  were  given.  It  was  a  hazardous  enterprise  to  undertake,  and  nearly 
all  the  early  promoters  failed  in  their  undertakings  and  capital  could  not  be  induced 
to  enter  the  field  without  large  inducements;  therefore,  speculatore  and  promoters 
seized  upon  the  field,  charters  were  obtained,  aid  solicited  from  Slate  city,  and  town, 
bonds  and  stock  issued  without  much  regard  to  values,  and  all  sold  or' turned  over 
to  contractors  to  build  the  railway.  These  contractore  and  promoters  sold  the 
securities  to  the  public.  In  most  cases  they  were  lost — wiped  out  by  foreclosure. 
The  new  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  reorganized  companies  endeavored  to  »m 
an  income  upon  their  investment  in  all  ways  possible,  and  this  produced  diaealiafac- 
tion  with  the  public.  The  contest  first  b^an  as  to  whether  railway  companies  were 
like  other  business  enterpriees — independent  and  free  to  pursue  their  buainees,  charg- 
ing what  they  could  get  from  the  traffic  and  making  what  they  could.  After  many 
years  of  litigation  the  courts  finally  settled  the  qnestinn,  which  to^ay  is  practically 
agreed,  that  railway  corporations  were  public  servant ,  receiving  certwn  rights  fnun 
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.thepeopie,  in  consideration  uf  which  the  public  had  control  over  their  rates  and 
charge?,  always  reHer\'iiig  the  right,  which  tne  courts  prot«ct«d,  that  there  nhould  be 
revenue  enough  to  pay  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested.  Sti  e  after  Stkte 
appointed  rommiHiiana,  who  ende&vored  to  control  or  influence  rallwayB  in  t^e 
interest  of  the  public.  The  Maemchu§ett8  idea  of  the  commisnon  was  that  one 
should  be  appointed  which  should  have  authority  to  inquire  and  report,  and  their 
control  of  ralea  and  the  enforcement  of  their  cominandi*  depended  more  upon  moral 
Buafion  than  anything  elee.  Other  8taI«N  endeavored  by  le^ii'lation  to  abeoiutely  fix 
tariffs  and  pharfw.-fl.  As  the  country  has  progreHsed  and  improved  the  latter  idea  has 
been  given  up  to  a  great  extent,  eicept  in  more  imorant  i-ommunitiis  and  in  cases 
where  it  is  used  for  political  capital.  The  wise  and  thinking  peojile  Ntood  aghast  at 
the  thought  that  a  few  commiHsioners,  selected  usually  for  political  quatiflcations, 
could  make,  manage,  and  control  the  tariffs  upon  which  this  enormous  business 
depended!  for  its  safe  and  prosperous  conduct.  Finally,  in  1686,  the  demand  for  \eg- 
istation  developed  into  an  act  of  Congress  creating  what  is  known  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which,  with  some  amendments,  is  substantially  to-day  as  it 
wa-s  passed.  The  cnurts  have  decided  that  its  powers  ao  not  extend  to  the  making; 
of  tariffn,  but  in  many  other  ways  it  has  the  broadest  sjid  mo»^t  complete  authority. 
This  act  prohibited  tne  pooling  or  division  of  earnings,  which  had  been  the  favorite 
method  of  maintaining  tariffs  previous  to  that  act.  Alter  the  passage  of  that  law, 
however,  by  agreement  and  association  rates  were  still  fairly  maintained.  Later, 
however,  the  Shennan  antitrust  law  was  paaaed,  which  at  the  time  was  supposed 
by  many  people  not  to  apply  to  railways,  but  since,  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
it  has  been  practically  decided  that  it  applies  to  nothingelse  but  railways;  and  under 
the  decision  of  the  courla  in  the  Trans-Missouri  case  it  seems  as  if  no  agreement  or 
ansngement  or  understanding  of  any  kind  ran  be  maintained  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing left  for  the  railways  but  anarchy.  It  left  the  railways  in  a  most  deplorable  cott- 
dition,  and  during  the  years  1897  and  1898  the  practice  of  cuKing  rates  and  secret 
rebat^  seemed  to  run  riot.  lAte  in  1898  and  early  in  1899  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  took  up  the  question  with  the  leading  railway  managrni  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  maintenance  of  nkXef,  to  stop  secret  cutting,  and 
especially  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rebates  which  it  wa-i  supposed  were  being  paid, 
although  no  legal  proof  cotild  be  obtained.  This  move  upon  their  part  w-as  most 
commendable  and  nas  worked  out  with  extraordinary  results  and  has  been  benefi- 
cial to  the  railways  and  the  public.  So  far  during  1899  there  has  been  greater  free- 
dom from  Hecret  rate  cutting  and  rebating  than  probably  has  ever  bten  known  before 
in  the  history  of  railways.  This  has  been  done  by  the  resolve  of  the  controlling 
officials  that  there  must  be  a  change,  and  it  has  been  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  businees  offering,  more,  in  fact,  than  the  capacity  of  the 
railways  to  take  care  of.  A  pride  has  also  grown  up  among  managers  in  obeying  the 
law  and  discontinuing  euch  practices,  and  to-day  where  here  and  there  a' railway 
manager  is  supposed  to  be  paying  secret  rebatte  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  in  good 
standing  in  the  fraternity.  How  long  this  condition  of  affairs  can  last  without  ie^^ 
lative  aid  is  a  grave  question.  It  has  also  resulted  in  tariffs  far  below  ["ost,  in  many 
cases,  and  unprofitable  to  the  railways  and  not  demanded  by  the  public, 

I  think  it  is  the  belief  of  railway  commissions,  railway  offidals,  and  large  shippers 
that  there  should  be  some  l^islation  by  which  the  agrcemenls  between  Tsilways 
could  be  legalized.  It  is  usually  called  a  "  pool,"  but  the  term  should  be  broader 
than  that.  It  should  be  l^slation  authorizing  railways  to  enter  into  agreements  to 
maintain  the  published  tanfEs,  with  penalties  and  fioee  for  breaking  tne  same.  In 
other  wordsj  this  immense  traffic  should  be  made  legal,  ratber  than  leaving  it,  as  it 
is  now,  outside  the  law. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  at  present  there  are  penal  provisions  for  the  puniab- 
ment  of  violations  against  the  present  law.  It  is,  however,  this  very  provision  that, 
in  my  judgment,  renders  the  law  ineffective.  Vi  hen  you  provide  a  punishment  for 
an  act  committed  by  an  official  of  a  corporation  in  the  way  of  businees  which  is 
done  every  day  by  90  per  cent  of  the  businen  men  engaged  in  private  affairs  with- 
out punishment,  you  are  making  that  a  crime  which  the  public  conscience  does  not 
consider  one,  and  thetdore  such  a  law  has  not  the  support  of  the  public.  The  pub- 
lic will  not  support  anyone,  either  a  railwav  official  or  a  business  man,  who  gives 
information  lending  to  conviction  under  sucn  a  law.  The  law  should  be  changed 
making  it  an  offense  punishable  by  fine.  You  may  make  the  fine  $500,  or  SI, 000,  or 
(5,000,  if  ^ou  please.  It  will  then  be  supported,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  evidence,  anil  the  law  ran  be  enforced. 

It  id  hardly  worth  while  to  treat  agreements  of  railway  corporations  as  moresacred 
than  any  other  of  the  business  affairs  of  men  or  to  'hrow  aroimd  them  greater  pun- 
ishm^ts  and  penalties.     My  Judgment  is  that  what  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  legie- 
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Intion  iH,  flnst,  thikt  we  should  amend  the  interstateKmrnmerce  law  im  it  exists  by 
allowing  railways  to  make  agreeinents  for  the  iiiBinteliaiii:e  o(  tarifh  and  the  division 
of  biuinexs,  all  rates  and  tanfis  under  such  agreements  to  be  eubject  to  the  super- 
vitiion  of  the  IntersOale  Commerce  Commission  as  to  whether  thej;  are  reasonable  or 
not;  that  all  violations  of  these  a^reeinenls  ae  between  the  railwayn  themselves 
should  be  subject  to  dainEwcs  by  siuts  in  the  uuurts,  like  other  urdinan'  affMrs;  that 
any  shipper  wronge<l  could  brine  suit,  or  on  any  complaint  of  the  public  violations 
should  be  punished  by  fines.  Then  I  should  provide,  further,  for  the  greatest  pub- 
licity of  Accounts  and  the  affairs  of  the«e  vreat  corporationa;  that  their  accounts 
should  be  kept  according  to  the  rules  prtHcnbed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mii«ion;  that  that  commission  should  employ  experts  similar  to  those  appointed  by 
the  bank  examiner,  who  should  at  stated  times,  and  at  other  times  as  tne  commls- 
non  concluded  wise,  examine  the  accounts  of  all  the  railways  and  should  inake 
report  of  their  a&airs. 

I  would  provide  then,  further,  that  no  railway  should  be  built  except  upon  the 
approval  of  the  commission,  and  no  charter  should  be  isued  except  a  proper  and 
sufficient  capital  was  fully  paid  up.  The  time  has  f^ne  by  when  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  what  you  might  call  "skylarking  corporations"  to  beoiganized.  Henceforth 
the  railway  DurinesB  is  to  be  a  conservative,  steady  businea,  and  if  a  new  line  is 
desired  it  should  not  be  authorized  unless  capital  is  willing  to  take  the  risk.  This 
will  prevent  the  boildii^  of  parallel  and  competing  tines  in  the  future  which  are  of 
no  use  to  the  public. 

The  tendency  with  many  writers  and  thinkers  to-day  is  for  the  (iovemment  to 
own  and  manage  these  i:;r«it  highways.  As  the  Government  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted and  mani^ted,  I  should  consider  this  a  national  calamity.  To  avoid  it  w« 
should  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  see  that  these  corporations  are  treated  bJrly; 
that  the  public  is  also  given  proper  consideration,  and,  above  all,  that  the  great 
army  of  employeea  is  well  taken  care  of.  I  am  a  believer  myself  in  protit  sharing 
as  applied  to  railways,  and  that  in  the  future  it  will  work  out  the  solution  of  the 
question  between  employer  and  emplovee  and  avoid  strikes  and  friction.  Many  ot 
the  great  corporations  are  working  to  this  end  by  means  of  their  pension  lists,  hos- 
pitaM,  etc, ;  but  they  can  not  make  much  progress  in  this  line  if  they  are  to  l)e  ham- 
pered by  legislation  such  as  is  applied  to  no  other  of  the  industries  of  this  country. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  factor  in  thedevelopment  and  improvement 
of  this  country  is  the  railways,  and  that  anything  that  unjustly  and  unduly  oppresses 
them  hindera  and  retards  the  development  of  the  country.  It  is  time  that  wedisre- 
garded  the  cry  of  the  demagogues  against  the  railways  and  treated  them  like  busi- 
nem  corporations,  necessary  and  eesential  to  our  progress  and  development.  And,  to 
repeat  and  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  pres- 
ent taw  should  be  amended  by  tegaliEing  contracts  between  railwavs,  subject  to  the 
inspection  and  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  that  infractions  of 
that  law  should  be  punished,  like  other  business  transactions,  bya  fine,  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense;  thatamorethorough  Inspection  of  the 
accounts  of  railways  should  be  made  and  greater  publicity  given,  so  that  the  public 
may  know  what  is  being  done,  what  they  are  buying  and  what  they  are  getting,  and 
that  they  should  be  protected  from  raids  by  specuTatore  and  blackmailers,  and  no 
rival  line  allowed  except  upon  a  hearing  and  a  decision  by  the  commissioners  that 
such  a  line  is  needed. 

Q.  Can  yon  state,  Mr.  Innlls,  about  how  many  eroployeea  you  have  in  service  on 
your  two  system^ — A.  We  nava  a  tittle  over  20,000  names  OD  the  pay  roll  now. 

Q.  How  often  are  they  iwid? — A.  They  are  paid  every  month  by  a  pay  car  that. 
runs  over  the  different  divisions. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  at  payment?  I  expect  it  differs  with  the  different  characuu 
of  employees. — A.  It  differs  generally  because,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  different 
classes.  There  are  the  clerks  andagenta,  who  are  paid  by  themonth;  the  train  men 
are  all  ptud  by  miles;  the  machine  men  are  paid  bv  the  month,  but  based  on  hours — 
o  many  hours  a  day;  and  the  track  men  are  paia  by  the  month,  but  it  is  based  on 
y  hoars  a  day. 


'°Q?*F^av. 


any  limit  as  to  the  number  of  hours  the  men  work? — A.  Oh,  yea. 
n  the.     ■ "'  ■  ■  •  ■"  •  ■■    " 


For  the  shop  men  the  outside  limit  is  10  hours;  it  is  more  often  9,  very  fre<)uently  8, 
The  arrangement  of  the  hours  in  the  shops  depends  a  good  deal  upon  business.  If 
business  is  pushing,  we  try  to  work  10  hours;  moderately  lair  times,  9  hours;  and 
very  hard  times  we  have  got  down  to  tj;  and  often  in  the  winter,  in  the  short  days, 
we  get  down  to  S.  The  track  labor  is  supposed  to  be  10  hours  the  yeai  round,  but 
in  the  winter  if  they  get  in  8  hours  they  we  very  lucky;  we  are  very  lucky,  rather, 
Q.  How  abont  the  train  men,  the  engineers,  and  firemen?— A.  Their  pay  is  based 
on  tnileage,  and  we  endeavor  to  keep  our  divudons  bo  that  the  train  men  will  make 
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good  w«gei  by  KOing  over  the  divioion.  They  are  moi«  apt  in  good  timee  to  double 
np;  that  is,  to  do  more  work  aod  get  much  more  wages  than  ia  calculated  on;  very 
rarely  less. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  limit  in  the  number  of  hours  that  e  locomotive  engineer  must 
work  or  is  permitted  to  work?— A.  Well,  the  limit  is  hardly  in  houis,  because  some- 
timcB  a  man  may  get  laid  out  and  it  mav  take  him  a  long  time  to  finish  on  his  division 
and  get  back.  We  expect  him  to  finisn  his  division;  and  then  the  rale,  which  we 
cany  out  strictly,  la  tnst  he  shall  not  go  out  until  he  has  had  an  equal  number  of 
hours  rest.  Ordinarily  we  wonld  like  to  get  our  passenger  enranes  in  not  less  than 
6  or  6  hours,  often  in  2j.  Our  freight  runs  are  ^1  scheduled  to  run  from  8  to  10| 
hours.     Usually  10  hours  is  what  we  try  to  do. 

"     '"     "T.  Kw " ■■■     - 


boure  are  excessive.    They  have  to  work  night  and  day,  and  they  get  no  wy  for 
overtime.    Can  you  say  anything  as  to  that  condition  of  affairs?— A.  Well,  if  they 

had  left  their  case  with  the  first  statement 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Poorest  pfud  and  hardest  worked? — A.  I  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  agree  with  them.  They  are  the  poomt  paid  and  hardest  worked  when 
you  take  the  two  together.  There  are  not  many  occupations  harder;  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  pay,  1  think  the  hardest-worked  men  all  over  the  world  are  what  I 
call  the  dollai^B-day  men;  that  is,  the  ordinary  laborer,  who  does  not  get  above  that. 
,.«._  .___,  :„  __.___._!,„.  ...        .       ,  ,.         .  y     I  guess,  in 

1  90  cents,  and 
e  to  talk  with 
.  ,  „  ,  hey  have  their 
own  little  houses;  they  can  live  cheaper,  and  their  labor  does  not  reqmre  so  much 
skill  as  other  men's;  and  it  is  as  fair  wages  as  are  paid  to  ordinary  rough  labor  in 
other  walks  of  life.  1  do  not  think  it  is  true  of  the  long  hours.  1  was  telling,  before 
I  came  in  here,  when  I  took  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  they  had  a  rule  there 
that  the  darkies  who  worked  on  the  track  should  work  from  sun  to  sun.  Well,  of 
couTBe,  in  the  long  summer  days  that  made  a  very  lonu  day,  but  we  changed  to  the 
ordinary  10  hours.  Occaeionally,  if  you  have  a  wreck,  the  section  men  are  turned 
out  at  all  times  of  the  night,  and  have  to  go  out  verv  often  in  stormy  weather.  1  do 
not  think  he  averages  more  than  his  hours;  certunly  not  on  our  system. 

Q.  They  claim  that  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  rests  upon  them;  that  the  safetv 
of  the  traveling  public  is  in  a  measure  in  their  keeping,  ss  it  is  in  that  of  other  Mil- 
road  employees;  and  they  claim  that  the^  ought  to  he  better  paid. — A.  Well,  of  the 
20,000  names  on  our  nay  roll  you  could  pick  out  very  few  who  did  not  carry  tne  lives 
of  the  paasengere  in  tneir  hands. 

Q.  (By  Senator  HAixoay.)  I  was  proceeding  to  ask  you  if  yon  knew  with  regard 
lo  the  existence  of  such  a  system  as  what  is  commonly  knovm  as  the  blacklisting  of 
discharged  employees;  I  mean  the  system  that  has  given  rise  to  considerable  com- 
plaint in  this  country,  whereby  the  name  of  the  employee  who  is  discharged  is  trans- 
mitted to  some  other  railroad  system  and  is  there  used  to  keep  him  from  gettii^ 
employmentonthatsystem. — A.  lunderstand.  Wehavenothingof thatkind.  That 
comes  under  the  head  of  the  general  manwer.    I  understand  the  only  thin^  we  have 


is  that  if  1  division  discharges  a  man  and  nie  name  is  sent  in  to  the  supenntendent 
.!.„  j;_;^ ....  u: ;.i — .  .1 .  _r.i j  manager.     But 

n  as  the  blacklist 


no  other  division  can  employ  him  without  the  coTwent  of  the  genenl  mam^r. 


system  with  other  roads;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  Sunday  laLor  and  labor  during  the  week 
days  in  your  system;  that  is,  do  you  have  the  same  quantity  done  on  Sunday  that 
you  have  on  week  days,  or  is  there  a  difference,  only  such  work  as  is  absolutely  nec- 
esMry  being  done  on  Bonday? — A.  Well,  we  rarely  open  our  shops  on  Sunday  unleM 
Bome  extraordinarv  calamity  has  overtaken  us.  Our  track  men  do  no  work  on  Sun- 
day except,  possibly,  to  inspect,  or  in  case  of  a  washout  or  accident.  The  only  people 
who  do  Sunday  work  are  the  train  men. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  extra  for  that  or  do  they  receive  the  same  pay?— A.  No,  the  same 

Q.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  runs  through  what  States;  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  does  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  either  of  those  States  probilnt  traoaporUtion  by  ni\  on  Sunday?— A.  Vir- 
ginia does. 

Q.  How  about  the  othsr  States?— A.  There  is  no  prohibition. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  about  the  interference  with  railroad  traffic  on  Sunday  by 
State  laws;  do  yon  think  there  is  any  real  benefit  from  it7— A.  I  think  it  is  tmwise. 
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I  would  like  to  explain  ttuit  at  ft  little  len^h.  In  the  flrnt  place,  ItvvinKout  the  reli- 
gioos  side  of  the  qneetion,  as  a  matter  of  setting  the  beet  remilts,  a  man  who  worke 
tnen  is  very  foolieh  to  work  them  over  6  dava  in  the  week.  In  my  judgment  there 
should  be  1  day  of  rest.  Now,  the  question  of  absolutely  prohibiting  work  on  Sun- 
days is  very  often  more  against  the  merchantH  thaji  gainst  the  men.  Over  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  where  we  do  an  enormous  bueineas,  we  may  get  blocked  up  in 
the  mountains  by  an  accident.  We  come  alone  on  Sunday  and  our  yards  are  full. 
Men  want  to  get  noma;  they  can  not  leave.  They  can  not  put  through  the  trains. 
And  there  is  more  complaint  from  the  men  over  that  than  anything  1  have  heard  of 
on  the  road.  The  merchants  and  people  fail  to  get  their  goods  and  they  will  com- 
plain. The  only  thing  that  I  can  see  in  its  favor  if  where  we  run  through  commu- 
nities or  by  cbarchea.  1  believe  in  everybody  conducting  hia  businen  eo  aa  not  to 
interfere  with  his  neighbor;  and  if  I  want  to  go  to  church  my  neighbor  should  not 
be  allowed  to  blow  alocomotive  whistle  beside  the  church  or  a  brass  band  be  allowed 
to  play  there.  That  ought  to  be  controlled;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  left 
to  the  local  communities  to  make  their  loc«l  regulations.  But  if  you  have  a  State  law 
as  it  is  in  Viwinia,  which,  I  think,  has  been  declared  constitutional,  it  leaves  a  chance 
for  every  little  bUickmailer  to  make  a  complaint  and  get  your  fine. 

tl.  But  that  law  dow  not  prohibit  passenger  traffic? — A.  No,  nor  perishable 
freight;  and  the  result  is  that  you  will  see  49  care  of  coal  running  down  over  the  road 
and  a  car  of  hoes  used  to  run  them  through;  and  we  run  our  passenger  trains  and 
boaineee  through.    There  is  ademand  for  passenger  trains  now. 

Q.  According  to  that,  practically,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  observance  of  that 
law? — A.  You  m%ht  not  have  cars  enough  of  hogo  to  go  around. 

Q.  If  you  do  have  hogs  enoi^ith  to  go  around,  you  are  very  sure  to  runthetrainB? — 
A.  As  long  as  we  can  switch  in  perishable  freisht,  I  understand  from  our  attorneys 
tbat  we  are  safe.    The  Virginia  people  are  the  cleverest  people  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  any  State  where  property  rights  are  so  carefully  observed  as  they  are 
in  Vii^nia;  and  we  do  not  liave  anv  trouble,  unless  we  strike  somebody  who  wants 
to  ntake  a  fine  out  of  us.  The  people  themselves  are  all  with  us;  we  do  not  have  any 
trouble  with  tbem. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  with  r^ard  to  suits  against  your  road  for  dam^ea 
for  injuring  people,  or  any  other  kind  of  damage?  Do  you  find  that  you  have  a  &r 
show  before  the  juries,  as  a  general  rule,  or  otherwise? — A.  Well,  we  ran  through 

II  States,  and  you  can  see  the  difierence  in  almost  every  State.  However,  I  have 
rarely  heard  of  a  complaint  in  Virginia  or  West  Virginia.  In  Kentocky  we  never, 
Mcept  in  the  last  year  or  two,  have  had  any  fair  treatment.  We  settle  everything 
we  can,  and  what  we  can  not  settle  we  let  go.  The  State  is  full  of  lawyers  who 
take  the  casea  on  shares;  and  before  the  poor  man's  eyes  get  closed  from  an  injurv 
a  lawyer  has  got  hold  of  his  widow  and  brinos  suit,  and  the  juries  do  not  have  much 
regard  for  ns.  Sometimes  we  are  able  to  take  exceptions  and  save.  In  Ohio  and 
the  West  we  do  not  find  very  much  trouble.  We  get  treated  much  bett«r  t^MJay 
than  we  did  10  or  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  limited  liability  law  in  any  of  the  States  through 
which  your  road  passes? — A.  Do  you  mean  for  death? 

Q.  Yes. — A,  1  think  there  is;  1  know  there  is  in  Ohio.  I  think  there  are  in  the 
other  States.  I  would  not  want  to  state  that.  That  is  a  matter  of  law  which  I  do 
not  carry  in  my  mind.     I  feel  quite  sure  there  is,  though. 

Q.  Is  it  better  to  have  snch  laws  with  a  limited  liability  as  they  have  in  New 
York,  where,  I  think,  9&|000  is  the  maximum  amount  which  can  be  recovered  for  the 
death  of  an  individual? — A.  Well,  speaking  as  a  railway  manager,  I  should  rather 
have  a  limited  liability.  Speaking  generally,  in  the  interests  oC  the  public,  I  should 
say  it  was  a  mistake. 

Q.  On  your  system  now  have  you  any  such  thing  as  a  provision  for  sick  and  dis- 
abled emplovees  provided  by  the  railway?— A.  On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  we 
have  establisned  a  hospital  system.  We  have  had  rather  an  interesting  and  success- 
ful result  there.  Onr  Keneral  manager  got  very  much  interested  in  it  and  he  took  it 
up  with  the  heads  of  these  different  brotherhoods  and  their  representatives,  and  they 
appointed  committees  who  examined  into  the  different  systems,  and  they  finally 

"" '"  it  and  flied  a  form  of  assessment  on  those  that  belonged.     We  gave  them 

which  cost  us  $75,000,  which,  I  think— at  Clifton  Forge— is  as  complete  3 
naapiiai  as  there  is  in  America,  and  everybody  that  can  be  is  sent  there,  and  medi- 
cines are  diatrit»ted  from  there.  They  liave  a  good  surgeon  and  they  have  trained 
noTTCB.  It  has  been  running  now  for  3  years,  and  we  are  establishing  branches  at 
other  places.    It  has  really  been  a  wonderful  succeaa. 

Q.  How  Is  it  roaiutaiDeoT— A.  By  assessment  on  the  men;  we  lake  it  out;  it  rans 
down.  It  m&B  from  my  assessment,  say  |6,  down,  I  think,  to  10  cents  on  some  of 
the  men. 
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Q.  All  the  employees  are  aaseieed? — A.  All  the  employees  who  will  come  In  and 
pay.    We  let  tbe  men  themselvefl  Bettle  that 

Q.  That  dvee  them  the  privilege  of  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  the  hos- 
pital?— A.  They  have  the  privily  of  goii%  to  the  hospital  and  being  taken  care  of 
until  discharged  by  the  surgeon  without  any  charge.  They  have  the  privilege  of 
having  medicinee  sent  to  them  on  the  request  of  the  local  surgeons.  If  they  are 
injur^  at  a  distance  from  this  hospital,  we  have  arrangements  by  which  private 
hospitals  take  care  of  them  and  all  is  paid  out  of  this  fund.  This  fund  ia  token  care 
of,  and  it  has  accumulated  quite  a  little  surplus. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  feature  of  railroad  management  has  become  com- 
mon at  all  in  this  countiy? — A.  Well,  1  think  in  the  last  few  years  the  managers  are 
looking  into  it  more  and  more.  We  hope  now  to  add  to  this  a  pension  system;  our 
people  are  at  work  at  it.  I  am  a  great  oeliever  in  profit  sharing  as  applied  to  rail- 
ways. That  is  one  of  the  dreams  that  I  hope  to  see  csiried  out;  but  it  can  not  be 
unul  the  railroads  get  a  little  steadier  busineffi  and  have  some  profits  to  shore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdrar.)  Doee  the  assessment  take  in  the  omcera  of  the  railway  as 
well  as  the  employee^? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  oil  anened,  from  the  president  down? — A.  The  atsessment  is  a 
nominal  thing.  They  assessed  me  and  I  commuted  mine  by  sending  check  for  tiie 
whole  amount  at  once.    The  higher  officials  do  not  use  the  hospital. 


Q.  (Bv  Senator  Mallorv.)  Do  vou  notice  any  efiect  that  this  has  in  harmonizing 
the  employers  and  employees  at  all?  Has  it  any  effect  in  the  direction  of  pleasant 
relations? — A.  We  hove  never  hod  any  trouble  over  there  in  10  yeoro.     We  keep ' 


pretty  ^ood  teims  with  our  men.  We  have  worked  out  more  satisfactory  resulu  on 
that  railroad  through  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  than  onything  else. 
We  have  estoblishea  branches  on  our  railway  and  the  men  hove  taken  it  up  and  have 

C'  ten  interested,  and  it  has  been  10  years  since  they  hrve  been  on  the  road,  and  it 
been  a  revolution. 
Q.  {ByMr.  Farqusak.)  Inthemott«rof  prafltshoring,  orrother  theinveetment  of 
the  eamii^  of  your  employees  in  the  stock  of  the  railroad,  you  say  you  fovor  that. 
Is  that  very  much  the  same  plan  as  the  Illinois  Central  has,  or  is  there  any  differ- 
ence?— A.  No;  their  arrangement  v;aa  to  get  the  men  to  buy  the  stock,  and  that  is  a 
little  dangerous,  because  stocks  go  up  and  down.  I  have  Men  on  a  railwoy  where 
the  stocks  went  up  and  thev  made  money,  and  then  afterwards  everybody  would  get 
disgusted  becouse  the  stocks  would  go  down  and  they  would  lose.  My  theory  of 
profit  sharing — if  you  will  hove  your  secretary  to  get  you  the  historv  of  the  Orleans 
nwlway  in  Fiance,  before  it  was  token  by  the  Government,  it  was  the  best  exempU- 
fication  of  profit  sharing  that  there  has  ever  been  in  the  woHd  and  the  most  success- 
ful.    WhentheGovemmenttook  it  it  stopped.     But  if  railroads  can  be  put  upon  such 

0  hosis  that  they  can  pay  steady  dividends  like  other  businen,  bo  thot  the  men  will 
knowaboutwhat  they  are  getting,  then  you  can  let  their  wages  repreaent  certain  capi- 
tal by  the  side  of  yours  and  make  o  certain  division  every  year.  So  long  as  you  can 
keen  that  up  you  will  hove  better  feeling  among  the  men,  better  work,  and  len 
trouble  with  strikes.  The  danger  has  been  that  so  many  of  our  roads  ore  so  ^oor 
that  they  may  pay  o  dividend  one  year  and  the  next  nothing,  and  then  we  might 
have  friction.  That  is  what  has  kept  so  many  railwoy  owners  Hid  managers  from 
the  plan. 

Q.  Then yourideo  is  moroonthereal  profltathononstock  investment? — A.  Yes;  I 
do  not  want  any  men  in  mine  holdingstock  becouse  then,  if  it  goes  npor  down,  they 
are  ntisfied  or  dissatisfied.     But  if  o  man  soya,  onhisengine,  "I  am  eamin^f2,000o 

fear;  thotrepreeentaso  much  capital  invested;  if  the  road  get  5  per  cent  on  its  stock, 
get  6  per  cent  on  my  wages  in  the  year,"  he  has  something  to  work  for  and  he  is 
notgoinj^to  havean  accident  if  hecon  help  it;  neither  is  he  going  to  strike  and  make 
trouble  if  he  can  help  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  really  that  that  theory,  if  you  may  call  it  o  theory,  of  labor 
capitalization,  employees  ond  copitalieta  being  united  as  one  in  the  interests  of  any 
corporotion,  whettier  a  railroad  or  manufacturing  concern,  is  tbe  proper  way? — A. 

1  am  a  great  believer  in  it;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  thot  goes  o  greot  way  in  solving  o  good  deal  of  the  strikes  and  diffi- 
culties and  disputes  between  capital  and  labor? — A.  1  am  quite  sure  of  it.  We  have 
an  institution  m  Cincinnoti  thot  has  carried  it  on  for  several  years,  and  it  has  been  a 
perfect  81 

Q.  (Bj 
therequi .  __    _. 

^uiremento.    On  the  Slst  of  December  we  will  be  all  completed. 
>.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  appreciable  beneficial  efiecta  from  these  auto- 
matic couplers  and  tur  bi&kes  in  the  future,  when  all  the  roads  get  well  supplied 
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with  them?— A.  Oh,  I  un  quite  snre  eo;  I  thinkit  wasawieelaw.  I  waa  in  favor  of 
it  when  it  whs  passed.  The  onty  thii^  I  did,  1  came  on  here  and  nw  Senator  Voor- 
heea.  That  waa  to  get  the  time  extended;  it  was  a  question  of  finding  capital  to 
provide  for  it;  but  I  think  the  principle  of  the  law  was  right 

Q.  Until  the  fieieht  cais  get  oenerally  equipped,  however,  it  ia  very  difficult  to 
detennine  what  \e  the  real  Mnent  ariaing  from  that,  I  auppoae,  because  yon  have 
to  work  the  link  and  pin  coupler  in  with  the  automatic  coupler,  and  a  man  has  to 
go  in  between  tbe  cars  anyhow? — A.  That  has  been  the  difficulty,  and  you  will  not 
get  to  the  real  teat  until  alter  the  Ist  of  January.  But,  of  course,  after  the  1st  of 
January  we  who  are  equipped  will  refuse  to  exchange  with  thoee  who  are  not.  and 
that  will  immediately  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  law.  We  can  not  work  an 
exchange  and  do  business. 

Q.  Has  your  road  any  objection  to  your  emploveea  belonging  to  organizations- 
employ  eea  organizations — and  asBodatiouB? — A.  VVe  have  been  rather  in  favor  of 
that  within  certain  limits.  There  are  some  classes  of  employees  which  we  think 
ought  not  to  belong;  but  we  are  rather  diepoeed  to  favor  generally  the  oiganizatioDB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kkknedv.)  What  claaa  should  be  excepted,  in  your  opinion7^>A. 
Well,  there  are  some  people  who  come  into  confidential  relatione  with  tne  corpora- 
tion, and  we  think  theirduty  should  be  to  the  corporation,  and  they  should  not,  per- 
haps, belong  to  the  orders. 

Q.  Yon  mean  clerks,  I  suppose? — A,  Well,  I  see  in  the  newspapers — it  has  not 
come  to  me  just  yet — that  out  on  the  Bie  Four  there  is  a  row  with  the  teleersph 
operators.  Our  management  there  think  tnat  the  telegraph  operators  should  not 
belong  to  the  organization.  That  is  a  matter  like  our  agents  and  our  clerks;  they 
should  be  dealt  with  separately,  I  mention  that  because  that  is  in  the  newspapers. 
Our  tminmen — we  have  contracts  with  all  of  them.  We  recognize  their  ordete  and 
make  contracts  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby,)  You  do  not  do  that  with  the  tel^raphers? — A.  No;  we 
do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  (or  it;  they  are  in  such  confidential  relation, 
doing  buainea  through  our  contracts  for  commercial  business.  We  are  very  ready 
to  treat  with  them  individually.  There  is  not  enough  of  them  either.  We  are 
always  open  to  conference  with  them  individually,  but  with  our  trainmen  we  could 
not  do  it, 

*i.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  How  conld  they  harm  the  railroad  company  on  account  of 
these  confidential  relations,  it  they  were  organized? — A.  Instead  of  each  man's 
settling  what  he  should  do,  his  order  would  settle  it  for  him,  you  know.  I  havenot 
been  into  the  case  thoroughly,  and  I  only  mention  it  because  I  have  seen  the  news- 

Kper  talk  about  it.    But  I  asked  our  general  man^r  what  he  thought  about  it,  and 
eaid  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  or  a  dinerent  arrangement  there. 
Q.  Do  yon  not  find  your  organized  employees,  as  a  rule,  very  fair  and  liberal  in 
their  dealing  with  you? — A.  We  have  got  along  b^ter  since  we  had  organicationa 
than  we  did  i>efore.    The  engineers,  the  conductors,  the  brakemen,  and  the  firemen — 
we  never  object  to  deal  with  them  as  an  organization. 

Q,  (ByS^atorMALLORY,)  Haveyonhaaanvserionsstrikeeamongyouremployeea, 
on  either  of  your  systems,  in  recent  years? — A'.  Never. 
Q,  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  think  over  this  recent  law  passed  by  Congreas 


providiiw  for  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  of  disputes  between  railroads 
and  employees?- A.  I  looked  at  it  when  it  was  passed.  It  never  has  arisen  in  the 
way  of  business  and  1  have  never  had  occasion  to  consider  it.     Anything  that  tends 


to  moral  suasion  and  mediation  between  two  parties  is  always  good. 

Q.  If  it  is  at  all  practicable? — A.  You  will  get  some  people — some  employees — that 
are  so  mad  sometimes  that  nothiuK  will  prevent  them  from  striking;  and  you  will  get 
some  managers  that  will  be  so  bad  that  tne  men  will  have  to  strike.  If  you  havenot 
common  sense  and  consideration  on  both  sides,  you  will  have  strikes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  railroad  in  this  country  would  be  willing  to  submit  the 
Question  of  the  wages  that  it  pays  or  will  pay  to  its  emplovees  to  arbitration?  Do  you 
think  it  could  afford  to  do  it?— A.  There  would  have  to  be  some  limitatioits  on  that, 
I  expect  For  instance,  1  should  not  want  to  submit  the  limit  of  wages  paid  by  our 
corporation,  except  that  they  should  not  be  raised  above  the  limit  of  our  competi- 
tors. In  1894,  on  our  railway,  we  came  very  near  having  a  strike,  but  it  was  voted 
down  b^  the  men.  We  had  to  reduce  our  wages;  they  got  so  high  we  had  to.  We 
were  welling  to  arbitrate  with  the  limitation  tluit  the  wages  should  be  paid  the  same 
as  ournvallinee.  You  will  find  that  the  men  do  not  want  to  arbitrate  on  those  lines. 
They  are  good  traders;  better  than  the  managers.  They  will  work  and  they  will  eaia 
a  point  here  and  a  point  there,  and  they  will  gain.  They  will  always  get  a  Uttle 
ahead. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  so  many  considerations  which  go  to  establish  and 
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determine  the  amount  of  wage*  that  a  road  can  pay  to  thoee  dilferent  clasMS  of 
emploveee,  that  the  railroad  can  not  afiord  to  yield  tire  ciueetion  to  the  determination 
of  anyoody  but  ite  own  directors? — A.  1  do  not  think  tney  can  afford  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  think  ae  a^ood  busineae  proposition  ttuttwecan  afford  to  do  that.  They  must 
keep  within  certain  limite,  if  they  are  p^ing  to  do  buaineea,  and  their  directoi^  ought 
to  know  that. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  eay  on  the  subject  of  arbitration  at  all  as  between  the 
men  and  employers  of  railroads? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  1  have.  Every  man  mnet 
take  iTare  of  liia  employees. 

Q.  You  are  not  impreaeed,  then,  with  any  immediate  uiwency  for  leeialation  on  the 
subject? — A.  The  lees  outside  infiuenoe  there  is,  I  think,  the  bett«r  I  should  consider 
it.  Our  men,  I  do  not  think,  as  a  class,  have  any  complaints,  and  we  have  none  to 
make  of  them.  We  spend  a  neat  deal  of  time  negotiating  with  them.  I  suppose 
probablyan  average  of  a  monu  a  year  is  taken  up  by  our  heads  of  departments  nego- 
tiating with  the  men. 

Q.  What  is  ^our  rule,  if  you  have  a  rule,  regarding  men  who  are  in  the  hal»t  of 
drinking  intoxicating  liquoie  or  drinking  to  excess? — A.  Well,  if-a  man  drinks  while 
on  duty,  we  have  no  use  for  him.  If  he  is  a  young  man  and  drinks  ofi  duty,  we  do 
not  promote  him;  we  can  not  afford  t«. 

Q.  That  rule  is  observed,  is  it,  closely?— A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  ft«guenter  of  bar  roome  when  ofi  duty  is  equivalent  to 
a  black  mark? — A.  Yes;  we  are  uways  watching  for  him  to  make  a  mistake. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  If  he  has  reached  middle  life  and  drinks  while  on  duty, 
does  that  interfere  with  his  chances  of  promotion?— A.  No;  we  keep  him  along. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  work  out,  a  system  of  pensioning  to  take  care  of  men 
who  have  tteen  working  for  ug  a  long  time  on  onr  railroads.  Now,  we  have  a  lot  of 
old  men  that  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  just  how  to  do  it  we  do  not  know. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Mallory.J  Is  it  ^nerally  understood  among  the  men  that  the 
habitual  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor  is  against  them  and  will  ultimately  lesult 
in  their  discharge?— A.  Oh,  yee;  and  then  vou  will  find  that  these  unions  all  enforce 
that  They  are  about  the  best  temperance  lecturerethereare.  You  lake  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  if  they  find  a  man  is  drinking  they  will  bring 
him  up  with  a  round  turn. 

Q.  That  is,  DTacticaltv.eeaential  with  the  locomotive  engineers  and  the  firemen  and 
the  train  hands  generaUy;  but  how  ia  it  with  the  other  employee^ — A.  Youtakethe 
shop  men,  and  we  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  them  when  they  are  not  in  the  shop. 
There  is  no  need  to  watch  them;  they  do  not  permit  any  accident.  But  a  trackman 
that  drinks  we  can  not  afford  to  keep,  nor  a  switchman  nor  a  trainman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  laws  of  the  several  States  through  which  you  ran 
prohibit  the  employing  of  drinking  men  on  your  railroadg7^A.  I  ^Ink  not.     If  they 


that  you  have?— A.  Well,  the  local  rates  are  all  based  on  3  cents,  and  through  n 
between  the  large  cities  will  average  about  2  cents. 

Q.  Is  that  local  rate  that  you  apeak  of  common  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and 
the  other  system  also?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  Three  cents  is  higher  than  is  usual  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  I 
believe,  is  it  not?~-A.  I  think  their  local  is  based  on  that,  bot  the  system  of  commu- 
tation, round  trip  and  half  rates  reduces  It.  Sow,  I  think  our  average  rate  on  the 
Big  Four  last  year — I  used  the  technical  term  for  the  Three  C's — was  a  trifle  under  2 
cents;  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  it  was  a  trifle  over.  But  if  a  man  comes  along 
and  askr  for  a  ticket  from  one  station  to  another  on  the  road,  10  milca  apart,  for 
instance,  it  is  always  3  cents. 

C^  Why  is  it  that  the  local  rate  is  higher  than  it  is  in  some  other  sections  of  the 
conntaj?— A.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was. 

Q.  Take  the  New  York  Central,  for  instance?— A,  New  York  State  has  a  limit  of  2 
(«nt8;  that  was  the  original  law,  I  think.  But  you  go  down  to  New  England  and  get 
on  any  of  their  local  trains  and  then  come  down  on  to  our  road,  and  you  will  see 
why  they  ought  to  have  a  less  rate.  They  are  a  bustling,  thronping  hive,  and  they 
fill  up  a  train  at  one  station  and  empty  it  at  the  next,  and  it  is  alwavs  full.  You 
come  down  to  the  Cheeapeake  and  Ohio  railway  and  you  will  run  50  miles  and  never 
see  anybody.  It  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  New  England  and  New  York.  We 
have  to  give  people  a  certain  service.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  on  these  roads.  Our 
through  tiains  make  us  the  money  and  our  local  tmns  lose  us  the  money;  bat  we 
have  to  run  a  certain  number  of  local  trains. 

Q.  And  what  difference  there  is  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sparsely  settled  coun- 
try and  there  is  little  travel  and  you  have  to  run  your  trains  anyhow? — A.  That  is  it; 
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we  have  to  ni 
been  eetUed  ii 
cwigeL 

Q.  What  ifl  your  idea  on  the  sabiect  of  ticket  brokerwe  and  mtleaee  hooka — A. 
Ob,  I  thinkitiR  very  bttd;  bad  Eor the  railways:  bod  for  the  pablic, and  badforthe 
men.  It  is  the  greatest  temptation  in  the  world  to  ruin  yonr  men,  because  a  con- 
ductor h&ndlee  a  large  amount  of  tickets,  if  he  in  right  in  with  the  ticket  brokerB. 
There  are  some  bad  men  in  all  olaseee.  There  are  probably  good  ticket  brokers  and 
bad  ones,  but  the  bad  ones  have  the  greatest  rhance  in  the  world  to  seduce  your 
men.  We  liave  had  a  great  deal  of  trouDte,  and  good  men  are  ruined  by  tickets  pur- 
cbaeed  of  them  which  they  do  not  turn  in.  Then  it  prevents  giving  reduced  rates 
to  the  public  because  these  tickets  which  are  not  used  are  taken  up  by  stslpera  and 
Bold  to  our  regular  customeis.  And  I  can  not  see  that  there  is  anv  benefit  to  the 
public  providing  ^ou  have  a  law  that  the  railway  companies  stiall  redeem  their  tick- 
eta  at  any  authonzed  agency. 

Q.  You  then  would  uvor  the  abolition  by  act  of  Congress  of  the  ticket  brokerace 
system  in  this  country  under  interetate-oommerce  rulep,  and  the  eetablisbroent  of  a 
system  whereby  tickets  not  u«ed  can  be  redeemed? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the 
Ime  of  good  morals  and  good  business. 

Q.  Have  ^ ou  any  idea  to  what  extent  that  interferes  with  the  profits  of  the  rail- 
roads, this  ticket  brokerage  svstem?  Does  it  cut  a  large  hole  in  the  profits  of  the 
railnttds  of  this  country  or  otnerwlee?  You  base  your  objection  on  the  ground  of 
the  immorality  of  it.  Is  there  any  other  objection T — A.  Yes:  it  cuts  into  your  reve- 
nue very  laively.  You  give  a  low  rate,  for  iniitance,  for  a  passenger  from  Cincinnati 
to  Chicago  tor  a  special  trip  up  and  back.  Now,  if  that  ticket  can  be  sold  coming 
back  and  be  used  by  the  lookers  for  5  or  10  days  and  the  general  public  you  have 
cut  off  so  much  o(  your  general  busineee,  and  therefore  you  have  to  be  very  earful 
when  you  give  those  low  rates. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  pawes,  free  transportation? — A.  Wei), 
I  have  voted  for  tbe  last  five  years — every  time  it  tuis  been  up  in  our  associations— 
in  fact,  1  think  I  was  the  originator  of  the  proposal  that  all  passes  should  be  abol- 
ished. You  will  find  that  most  of  the  managers  will  go  ro  far  bb  to  say  that  they  will 
abolish  all  except  to  railway  officials  and  employees,  but  that  leaves  the  door  open 
and  they  will  create  manv  officials.  1  think  every  railroad  should  pass  their  employ- 
ees over  their  own  road,  but  if  they  want  to  travel  on  the  other  roads  let  them  pay 
their  way,  and  if  it  is  on  railway  business,  they  will  t>e  repaid  upon  vouchers  for 
their  expenses;  and  if  it  is  not  then  let  them  pay  their  way. 

Q.  The  giving  of  passes  without  consideration,  as  is  generally  done — that  is,  with- 
out any  money  consideration^saviolationof  the  law  as  much  as  any  other  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  the  individual? — A.  I  have  always  thought  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  to  what  extent  it  exists  aeon  abuse;  is  it  large  or  small? — 
A.  Well,  very  much  less  than  it  was.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  revolution  in 
the  last  10  or  16  years,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes;  but  yet  I  presume  it  is  still 
veiT  large. 

Q.  Do  you  know  yourself  or  ■ 
to  members  of  the  legislature  o 
peas  bumnees  is  all  run  by  one  man.  Our  rule  has  been  to  give  them  to  the  people 
who  live  on  our  lines,  during  the  seffiion.  We  give  that  not  as  a  compliment,  out  as 
a  matter  perhaps  of  right;  it  has  grown  up  from  immemorial  custom. 

Q.  I  did  not  exactly  catch  that  You  give  it  to  people  living  along  the  line? — 
A.  For  instance,  if  there  Is  a  member  of  the  l^islature — lake  Ohio;  a  member  of 
tbe  l^islature  lives  on  the  line;  we  issue  to  him  a  pass  good  during  thesessionof  the 
legislature.  It  has  been  done,  I  think,  for  the  last  30  years,  ana  our  people  have 
concluded,  I  think,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  custom;  it  &ad  to  be  (BrTie<l  out  until 
there  was  some  general  reform. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  done  in  Virginia  or  West  Virginia? — A.  There 
our  local  officials  handle  all  those  thin^  and  I  can  not  tell  you  positively.  I  think 
the  same  principle  generallv  prevails  with  all  the  nulways  all  over  the  country.  1 
think  it  is  so  general  that  the  pas  absolutely  does  no  good;  it  is  only  the  name  of  it. 
It  would  be  just  as  well  to  wipe  tbe  whole  ttiing  out. 

Q.  {By  Mr,  KaNNXDV.)  You  say  that  the  ticket  brokerage  system  cuts  into  your 
profits.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ticket  brokerage  system  makes  profits  for  some  lines 
of  railroads? — A.  Well,  1  have  never  managed  one  that  it  has. 

Q.  Have  you  not  knowledge  of  railroad  systems  competing  with  others,  resorting 
to  ^e  ticket  brokers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  trade? — A.  A  few  years  ago  we  bad 
several  lines  which  sold  tickets  to  the  brokers  for  the  sake  of  getting  some  money, 
ready  money.  That  was  done  ver>'  largely  by  one  or  two  lines.  They  broke  lip 
soon  afterwards,  however,  and  huvi-  l-emi  fi'irwrloued. 
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Q.  Do  not  some  of  the  lines  in  New  York  which  can  not  compete  on  an  equality 
with  the  PeoDsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  do  a  ftfiod  deal  of  their  busineM 
through  ticket  brokers? — A.  Well,  the  only  complaint  I  have  heard  is — the  West 
Shore,  which  really  is  the  New  York  Central — there  is  a  great  deal  ol  talk  about 
what  they  do  with  ticket  brokers  hy  oppoaitiou  linee;  but  I  do  not  know  anything 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  railroads  theinaelves  are  lai^ly  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  this  ticket  brokerage  eystem? — A.  They  could  eto^  it  in  a  moment  if  they 
would.  For  instance,  if  they  would  make  ail  their  tickets  train  limits  on  the  short 
line  and  without  limit  on  the  3-cent  local  there  would  not  be  any  difliculty;  but 
it  is  like  all  other  evils  in  this  world ;  you  have  to  get  unanimous  consent  to  do  that; 
and  as  it  is  im^oeBibk  to  get  that  therefore  they  have  to  appeal  to  l^ielation.  But 
if  the  entire  railroad  management  could  get  together  and  make  an  agreement,  a  ticket 
broker  could  not livea  week;  he  would  aie. 

Q.  They  make  the  necessity  for  good  sound  l^islatlon  on  the  subject,  the  lailroads 
themselvee?— A.  Certainly,  iust  as  in  every  other  case  of  legisUtion  in  this  world  for 
police  or  in  the  way  of  morals  or  anything  else.  There  is  always  some  one  that  will 
not  oonform,  and  you  have  to  have  l^pslation  to  protect  the  great  majority, 

Q.  Would  not  this  t^i;islation  that  is  spoken  about  protect  the  stronger  lines  against 
the  weaker  lines  running  in  the  same  direction  in  the  country? — A.  I  do  not  think 
so.  If  a  weak  line  is  not  eettii^  its  share  of  the  business,  they  can  reduce  their 
ticket  rate.     It  is  better  to  ao  it  openly  than  through  tbe  brokers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqurab.)  Could  the  abolition  of  the  ticket  brokerage  there  result  in 
the  lowering  of  Uie  price  of  tickets  to  the  cash-paying  passengers? — A.  It  would  lower 
excursion  tickets  to  the  cash-paying  passengers;  it  would  not  lower,  I  do  not  think, 
the  general  tariff,  but  it  would  make  more  frequent  excursions  and  lower  rates. 

Q.  Well,  would  the  abolition  of  the  pass  system  make  any  difference  to  the  cash- 
paying  passenKer?    A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  the  two  reforms,  the  abolition  of  ticket  brokerage  and  the  abolition  of 
the  pass  system,  are  not  inviting  to  the  genei«l  public  who  are  nayins  their  way  on 
all  the  railroads? — A.  Well,  1  think  the  ticket  orokerage  would  help  the  general 
jimrrnjrrr,  as  1  say,  because  there  are  reduced  rates  made  ^tween  all  important  points 
which  It  would  help.     When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  passes,  I  can  not  see  how  the 

rinerol  public  get  any  interest  in  it  except  as  it  would  make  it  fair  foreverybody,  but 
do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  rate. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  general  views  of  tbe  managers  of  the  rsjlroads  ol  the  country  on 
this  question  of  passes — is  it  or  is  not  a  fact  that  they  would  as  soon  continue  the  pass 
system  as  not?— A.  Well,  the  beet  answer  to  that  is  that  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat  some 
railway  managers  would  not  think  they  made  a  success  in  life  unless  they  could  issue 
passes;  but  1  think  the  great  majority  are  tired  and  sick  of  it. 

Q.  Provided  that  it  does  not  make  any  difierence  in  the  r^ular  rate,  do  you  not 
think  that  on  the  part  of  railroads  discriminating  as  between  the  pass  passenger  and 
the  paying  passenger,  that  it  is  just  as  bad  a  discrimination  as  between  the  freight 
rate«— A.  where  it  exists,  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  honest  people  who 
wiUpay,  and  in  favorof  the  favored  ones  who  will  get  passee?— A.  Well,  the  language 
of  the  question  being  yours,  I  should  answer  yes.     [Lai^ht«r.] 

Q.  Does  your  system  of  giving  passes  on  vour  line  extend  down  to  members  of  the 
common  council  and  officers  of  municipalities?— A.  We  never  have  issued  those  of 
late  years. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  ceased  to  issue  that  class  of  passes? — A.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  issued  any  in  5  or  10  years,  unless  it  would  be  on  some  special  occasion,  a  mat- 
ter where  a  local  official  wants  to  be  interested.  I  know  of  one  case  where  we  took 
the  common  council  of  a  certain  city  to  another  city  to  see  an  elevated  road,  to  show 
what  ought  to  be  done;  some  special  cases  like  that.  Our  passes  are  not  over,  1  should 
think,  one-tenth  of  what  they  were  10  or  15  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  it  come  under  your  ol»ier\ation  that  passes  i«ued  to  aldermen  of  Citiee  are 
not  used  by  the  aldermen  themselves  but  need  by  any  party  that  may  need  them  or 
that  can  get  them?— A.  As  we  do  not  give  them,  I  have  not  much  observation  on 
that.    Our  general  rule  is  not  to  issue  any  of  that  clam. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  on  your  road  where  your  conductors  take  up  a  pass 
when  they  find  that  it  is  not  being  used  by  the  party  to  whom  the  'pom  was  issued 
by  the  passenger  agent?— A.  Generally  there  are  passes  bulletined  all  the  lime  that 
are  not  in  the  hands  of  people  entitled  to  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  having  all  passes  registered  with  the  Inter^ 
state  Commerce  Commission?- A.  It  is  much  easier  not  to  iwue  them;  but  1  would 
Dot  object  to  that. 
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Q.  You  think  it  would  be  b  check  on  the  pase  ■ystem  if  they  ahould  m»ke  that 
kw?— A.  The  regieter  would  beeo  large,  taking  180,000  miles  of  railroad  in  thiecoun- 
tiy,  that  nobody  would  ever  look  through  it 

Q.  Even  if  thej  did  not,  if  there  should  be  soch  a  system  of  registry,  would  not 
that  be  sulficient  to  cause  the  legislators  and  memberH  of  CongresB  to  take  some 
action  on  it? — A.  It  might  prevent  some  Cot^renmen  or  members  of  the  Iwielatures 
accepting  psAea,  if  they  knew  that  Bome  reporter  would  be  looking  over  the  record 
and  publishing  it  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Bepres^ilative  Livinostoh.)  Could  they  not  get  that  now  if  they  wanted 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  any  ConmaBman  would  hold  a  pa«8  in  his  pocket  a  minute,  if 
he  knew  anv reporter  would  ask  him? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.     [Laughter.} 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Ab  far  as  your  observation  extends,  do  the  roada  which  issue 
passes  to  membeiv  of  the  legislature  living  along  their  lines  also  issue  posBes  to  State 
offlceiB  and  the  judges  of  the  courts?— A.  We  do  not  issue  passes  to  tne  judges;  we 
have  discontinued  that.  The  officers  of  the  State,  I  think,  always  have  their  passes 
iwued  the  first  of  the  year  when  they  are  elected,  without  any  question,  and  have 
had  from  time  immemorial. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  it  proper  to  issue  p«eeee  to  the  employees  of  the  road.  Are 
attorneys  considered  empioyec8?~A.  If  they  are  doii^  your  work;  working  for  yon. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  frequent  practice  with  railroads  to  give  a  small  retainer  to  a  very 
large  number  of  local  attorneys  all  over  the  State? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  gen- 
enu  principle  is.  On  our  road  we  have  one  general  attorney  who  manages  alt  those 
matters;  and  bis  plan  is  to  keep  one  man  in  every  county  who  manages  his  business. 
He  usually  pays  them  a  small  Milary  and  gives  them  transportation. 

Q,  Sometimes  a  large  railroad  system  is  very  much  interested  in  State  legislation 
and  State  politics,  I  suppose? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Through  a  lai^  number  of  local  attorneys  a  railroad  con  exert  political  influ- 
ence, con  it  not? — A.  Well,  we  have  never  tried  it  that  way.  1  do  not  think  there 
is  enough  that  could  be  done  in  that  line  to  affect  legislation  ver^  much. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  that  having  been  done  anywhere  in  this  country? — A.   No. 

Q.  You  do  notthink  it  would  be  a  nommon  nractice,  then? — A.  Oh,  I  think  that 
would  be  too  large  a  job  for  any  railway  to  undertake.  They  may  have  one  or  two 
men  who  give  them  information  and  present  their  side  of  me  case,  but  to  control 
general  legislation,  I  do  not  think  that  possible. 

Q.  In  granting  passes  to  the  employees  of  the  rulroad,  is  it  customary  also  to 
extend  the  privilefce  to  their  families? — A.  That  varies  on  different  roads  and  differ- 
ent divisions.  It  tsaeortof  a  feeling  we  have  that  it  creates  a  better  feeling  with  the 
employees  to  be  rather  liberal  in  posing  them  over  your  own  line,  and  that  it  does 
not  do  any  harm  to  have  the  emplojrees  on  one  division  see  the  other  divisions,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  be  very  liberal  with  our  own  people. 

Q.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  see  the  entire  pofB  system  abolished,  and  when~ 
ever  a  railroad  employee  of  any  class  rides  on  railroad  business  let  him  be  reimburaed 
for  the  coat  of  his  ticket?— A.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  that  done;  it  would 
save  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  and  criticism,  which  in 
many  casee  is  unjust. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  would  not  that  be  the  most  businesslike  and  useful  Hyetem? — A. 
No  question  about  it;  instead  of  fussing  with  some  judge  or  some  membere  of  Con- 
^Tecs  or  some  member  of  the  common  council  that  has  a  pass.  The  r^ht  thing  to  do 
IS  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  any  passes,  and  then  you  will  get  at  it 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  youropinion  of  the  effect  of  discrimination  by 
railroad  companies,  whether  it  is  against  individuals  or  in  favor  of  individuals,  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  of  freight?  Is  it  an  abuse  to-day  of  any  considerable  mag- 
nitude?— A.  It  is  much  le«  to^ay  than  it  has  been,  but  I  suppose  it  exists  in  some 
cases. 

Q.  Have  yoo  any  reason  to  assign  for  its  decrease  as  on  abuse? — A.  Well,  these 
things  go  in  waves.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1885  there  was  a  great  discrimination; 
in  1886,  the  interstate  commerce  law  was  paased  and  for  2  or  3  yeara  there  was  very 
little  discrimination.  It  mode  a  turning  point  around  which  the  managera  gathered. 
Then  discrimination  grew  until,  in  ISlMond  1896,  it  was  about  as  bad  as  it  well  could 
be.  In  1896,  there  was  scarcety  any.  The  railways  met  in  the  trunk-line  territory 
and  made  what  was  known  as  the  joint  traillc  agreement,  for  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  responsible,  which  was  imitated  all  over  the  country,  and  that  steadied  rates 
during  1896  and  until  in  the  spring  of  1S9T,  when  in  the  trans-Minouri  case  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Sherman  law,  which  the  railways  hod  supposed  did 
not  apply  to  them,  applied  to  them  and  to  no  one  else  procticalty;  then  there  was 
anarcny.    That  last«o  until  December,  1898,  when  the  Interetate  Commerce  Com- 
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minion  took  up  the  matter  b^  consultation  with  th«  variona  lallroad  tnaoaffen,  and 
ttiere  were  a  great  many  hearing  held  like  these  here  in  Waahington,  and  theTeault 
was  that  the  managers  and  officiale  decided  the  thing  must  atop,  that  it  should  not 
eo  on,  and  since  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1699,  as  tar  as  my  observation  goes,  1  have  never 
known  le«e  discriaii nation  or  pubnshed  ratea  better  maintained. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  tact  that  railroads  have  now  about  all  they  can  do  in  the 
■natter  of  transportation  and  traffic  has  something  to  do  with  the  cessation  of  dia- 
crimination? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  glad  to  come  before  you,  and 
ho{>ed  we  would  get  some  aid  from  your  report  My  judj^nent  ia  when  this  rush  of 
business  is  over  the  railroads  will  gradually  drift  back  to  their  old  ways,  and  we  muBt 
have  some  legislation  to  help  ua.  I  want  to  impress  on  your  minds  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  It  is  such  an  enormous  interest.  Here  are  one-tenth  of  all  your  peo- 
ple supported  by  the  railroads,  one-tenth  of  yoat  people  dependent  on  the  railways, 
and  all  of  your  people  dependent  on  the  railways  for  their  comfort.  Here  are  a 
million  of  employes  whoae  happiness  and  welfare  depends  on  the  railways.  All 
these  can  not  be  taken  care  of  unfess  ttie  railways  g|et  proper  rat«e,  and  it  seems  almost 
impoesible  in  dull  times  for  the  railways  to  get  fair  rates  under  the  present  law,  as 
there  ia  no  way  in  which  they  can  make  an  agreement,  and  it  is  snch  an  enormoua 
buainees  that  you  can  not  expect  as  a  matter  of  honor  to  have  it  all  carried  out,  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take  the  matter  up.  Originally  the  railroads 
'■'       '  ■'  enable  to  law  like  other  corporations.     That  took  twenty 
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O  aid  the  railroads  and  furnish  them  something  for  that  regulation.  I  believe  it 
is  their  duty  to  pass  a  law  so  that  if  John  Jones  makes  a  contract  with  Peter  Jones 
that  he  will  maintain  rates  between  two  points  it  should  be  a  legal  contract  It 
either  breaks  it  the  other  should  have  the  right  to  bring  suit  for  damages.  If  the 
public  is  injured  they  should  have  the  right  to  complain  and  get  their  damages.  In 
other  words,  I  see  more  danger  to  this  country  by  leaving  theee  large  interests  out- 
side of  the  law  than  there  can  be  in  any  proper  legislation.  If  the^-  are  not  controlled 
it  is  going  to  bring  trouble  to  businesa  and  ftnimi-iai  interests,  and  it  is  breaking  down 
the  largest  interests  in  this  coontry. 

Q.  I^ies  unrestrained  competition  produce  serioualy  injurious  effects  on  ruIroadsT — 
A.  It  produces  injury  to  railway,  shipper,  and  the  public 

Q,  It  you  have  unrestrained  competition,  is  there  any  danger  of  the  railroada  hav- 
ing to  gp  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  many  of  them,  in  this  country?^A.  Most  assur- 
edly. Look  at  the  history  of  the  last  10  or  16  veare.  The  only  roads  which  have 
made  money  have  been  reorganized  roads.    Loot  at  the  securities  wiped  out. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  an^hing  ot  the  fact  of  the  distinction  between  railroad 
enterprise  and  ordinary  busmess  enterprise  bein^very  marked,  and  what  may  be  a 
theon;  applicable  to  the  ordinary  private  enterprise  is  not  applicable  necessarily  to 
the  rwlroad;  that  while  competition  may  be  the  life  of  business  in  a  certain  line  of 
business,  competition  between  rtulroads  is  necessarily  dieastroos;  have  you  thought 
of  that? — A.  I  have,  and  thai  is  true.  If  this  country  had  decided  in  the  beginning 
that  they  would  not  attempt  to  control  railroads  at  all  but  had  left  them  like  other 
enterprises,  you  could  afford  to  stand  still  and  see  them  fight  and  destroy  each  other, 
but  you  have  said  that  they  are  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  and  now  when  you 
take  this  enormous  business,  and  say  you  shall  not  make  any  arrangemeilts  or  agree- 
ments, ^ou  are  outside  of  the  law;  you  have  produced  a  condition  of  affairs  wnere 
reomuuzationa  and  bankruptcies  wilt  go  on.  Secnrities  will  go  out  ot  the  hands  of  the 
peo^e  into  the  hands  ot  Wall  street  speculators,  and  will  be  used  exactly  likecounters 
m  a  game  of  cards  to  count  the  gains  and  losses  in  Walt  street.  You  liave  destroyed 
one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  United  States,  which  employs  more  men  tnan 
any  other  interest  in  this  country,  and  you  say  all  this  shall  be  managed  without  ar- 


merce  Commission.  They  have  done  all  they  could,  but  they  have  no  authority. 
Take  the  export  business  of  this  country.  Your  grain  and  meats  are  sold  abroad  and 
sold  in  (»mpetition  with  all  the  world.  Why  snouldyou  limit  the  carriage  ot  that 
in  this  country?  It  does  not  help  your  own  people,  ^our  own  farmers.  It  makes  a 
market  for  yonr  producers,  and  the  question  of  selling  your  surplus  ])roduct  is  one 
that  concerns  every  farmer,  especially  of  the  great  Wrat,  and  that  business  ought  to 
be  leftiust  as  free  as  any  business  to  be  competed  for. 

Q.  That  subject  was  investi^ted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — the 
diftereoce  between  export  and  inland  rates — I  believe? — A.  1  think  they  are  going  to 
make  some  report  as  to  the  modification  of  the  law. 

"    '"   "  .  .■     .  .    .  not  overcoming  competition  largely 
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like  to  Miiwer  that  qnestioa  at  length.  I  have  been  somewhat  a  student  of  the  prob- 
lem for  a  number  of  years.  I  am  not  and  never  waa  one  of  the  railroad  mana^rs 
who  believe  that  they  should  be  left  to  do  their  own  sweet  will  without  any  legisla- 
tion whatever.  I  thmk  that  some  regulation  is  demanded  because  the  railway  enters 
EK>  closely  into  the  Intereet^  of  all  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  present  situa- 
tion should  go  on,  it  will  result  in  the  railways  being  owned  and  operated  hy  the 
Government,  which  I  believe  will  be  disaatroue  to  the  progress  of  the  country,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  Government.  Now,  there  muet  be  something  done  lo  create  more 
stability  in  the  earnings  of  the  railway.  The  interstate-commerce  taw,  aa  tlret  passed, 
1  was  in  favor  of,  1  believe  it  should  be  amended,  insuring  the  greatest  publicity  in 
the  world  to  the  rates;  that  is  your  protection.  The  long  and  short  haul  clause  has 
never  interfered  with  our  roods  north  of  the  river;  south  of  the  river  thev  claim  it 
has  been  disastrous,  and  there  should  be  some  consideration  given  to  their  com- 
plaints, I  think.  What  I  plead  for  is  a  law  that  will  enable  railways  to  make  agree- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  their  published  tariffs,  agreements  that  can  be  enforced 
by  the  courts.  It  goes  further  and  oroader  than  the  pool.  The  pool  is  a  division  of 
the  business.  1  would  go  further  than  that,  saying  that  the  railways  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  agreements,  for  instance,  between  Baltimore  and  New  York,  that 
they  would  maintain  this  tariff.  Now,  these  tariffs  should  be  reasonable,  and  I 
would  leave  the  question  whether  reasonable  or  not  to  some  tribunal  like  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  if  the  railways  made  their  agreement  and  a  man 
should  compltun,  the  commission  should  hear  and  decide  whether  these  rales  were 
reasonable  or  noL  Then  I  would  abolish  the  criminal  feature  of  the  law,  because  1 
think  you  are  trying  to  make  a  business  transaction  a  crime,  and  the  public  will  not 
support  it.  You  can  not  get  your  evidence  and  it  has  not  the  sjfmpathy  of  the  com- 
munity. It  should  be  a  question  of  fine.  When  the  public  is  injured,  a  question  of 
fines;  and  when  the  individual  is  injured,  a  question  of  damages, 

Q.  You  say,  "Makinga  business  transaction  a  crime."  Is  thatit,do  you  think? — 
A.  A  man  selling  goods  is  on  the  same  basis  as  the  railway  man  selling  transporta- 
tion. The  public  does  not  consider  it  a  crime  to  eellthegoodsatalower  price  to  one 
than  another.  You  have  not  educated  your  communities  outside  of  the  railn'ays  to 
the  view  that  discrimination  in  selling  transportation  isa  crime;  therefore,  when  you 
hope  to  pass  beyond  what  public  opinion  thinks  is  justified,  you  do  not  succeed. 
We  have  always  thought,  the  greater  majority  of  the  railway  managers  have  thought, 
if  we  could  have  a  system  of  fines  we  could  help  onraelves  to  enforce  them.  These 
fines  would  be  so  burdensome  as  to  aid  in  carrying  out  agreements. 

Q.  What  you  call  a  business  transaction  is  the  violation  of  law;  it  is  doing  some- 
thing prohihite<l  by  law,— A.  You  have  created  the  law  vourselves. 

Q.  We  have  a  right  to  create  the  law. — A,  Certainly,  It  is  only  a  question  of 
policy,  not  of  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  would  you  regulate  these  fines  in  case  of  large  ship- 
pert?  A  fine  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  would  not  amount  to  anything.— A,  1  would 
put  a  fine  on  every  bill  of  lading  right  along,  and  in  that  way  you  will  break  up  any 
institution  in  the  world  in  6  months,  if  not  stopped.  As  I  was  going  on  lo  say,  you 
need  some  protection  of  law.  I  believe  your  present  condition  of  ^aim  is  building 
up  your  large  shippers  and  large  institutions  and  crushing  out  your  small  ones;  it  is 
BO  much  easier  dealing  with  one  man  than  a  hundred.  You  are  crushing  out  all  your 
small  shippers.  Your  legislation  is  all  lor  the  powerful  few.  Keep  the  power  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commifeion.  I  would  go  further.  I  would  not  have  a  railway 
built  except  when  its  location  and  plans  are  approved  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  money  put  up  to  build  it.  I  would  not  have  any  more  stock 
jobbinz  and  bondii^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  You  would  not  allow  a  local  railroad  to  be  built  without 
applying  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  You  can  inside  the  State. 
They  should  go  to  the  State  commieeions.  I  would  stop  these  enterprises  that  are 
built  tor  the  sake  of  iaeuing  securities.  As  I  think  one  gentleman,  a  Senator  in  this 
country,  said,  the  only  use,  to  his  knowledge,  of  n  railway  whs  to  bond  it  and  sell 
the  bonds.    I  would  stop  that  practice. 

t}.  (By  Mr.  C,  J.  Harhcs,)  What  is  the  mileage  of  the  svBtem  that  vou  represent?— 
A.  We  nave  about  1,500  miles  south  of  the  river  and  2,500  north, 

Q.  What  is  your  general  bonded  indebtedness?— A.  We  have  about  W0,000,000  on 
each  division— (60,000,000  south  and  160,000,000  north. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  capitalization  of  railroads  in  this 
country — is  it  eTcessive  or  not?— A.  I  think  it  is  away  below  what  they  have  cost, 
especially  since  these  reorganizations  have  been  made. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  most  of  these  new  organ- 
iKations  as  much  as  the  roads  cost  in  the  ))eginniiig,  taking  their  increase? — A.  Ob, 
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no;  eome  of  these  Teorganiattioiis  have  heen  the  it 
small  investora — that  have  been  reorganized  on  the  1 
what  they  were  worth. 

Q.  Could  some  of  these  roads  be  built  to-day  at  leee  than  their  prment  bonded 
indebtedness? — A.  ]  do  not  know  of  one.  Take  the  lines  that  I  represent;  you  could 
not  beKin  to  produce  theni  for  their  bonded  indebtedncM. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  their  beini;  crushed  out  by  competition  when  businen  was  alack. 
It  is  alleged  by  some  that  they  have  createcl  so  much  capitalization  that  they  are 
demanding  more  oC  the  public  than  they  ought  to  have.  That  is  one  of  the  Kret>t 
troubles  with  rates.  I  brought  out  this  capiUlization  for  that  purpose. — A.  Ilyou 
will  let  me,  I  will  answer  that  at  length,  reviewing  the  history.  After  our  war 
ended  everybody  went  U>  building  rajlroods  and  it  created  a  class  of  people  called 
promoters  and  contractors.  The  people  were  anxious  to  get  railways  and  they  would 
giant  charters,  land,  and  other  inducements.  They  would  turn  over  alt  of  these  and 
as  many  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  as  the  people  cared  to  issue  to  these  contracloi?, 
who  would  build  the  railroad.  They  would  go  to  work  and  build  the  iwlroad  maybe 
100  miles  or  1,000  and  unload  the  stocks  and  bonds  and  securities  for  what  they 
could  get,  usually  at  a  profit,  and  the  people  who  got  these  found  themselves  loaded 
ap  with  a  lai^  amount  of  worthlesb  secuntiee.  The  people  found  themselves  paying 
h^her  rates.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  granger  laws,  which  culminated  back  in 
18iO.  From  that  time  on  there  has  been  so  much  of  that  that  there  has  been  a 
reorganization  of  railroads.  1  suppoee  there  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  such  wipin^outofseuurities  as  there  has  been  in  this  country  in  the  lasts  years, 
and  to-day  I  think  your  capitalization  is  below  whatyour  railroads  would  cost.  The 
cost  of  lands  in  the  cities  is  enormous.  Take  the  Big  Four  railway,  which  ninsthrongh 
the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Springfield,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Indianapons, 
and  into  St.  Louis  and  Chicago—why  there  are  millions  and  millions  in  their  termi- 
nal facilities.  I  suppose  you  could  not  get  the  new  location  they  have  in  the  city  of 
Gincinnali  under  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars.  Then  you  attempt  to  build  a  new 
railroad,  and  you  cut  up  the  farmers'  land,  and  it  all  costs  so  much  monev;  and  their 
equipment  is  enormous^  we  have  to  have  an  enorroous  equipment.  A  proof  that 
the  public  are  not  paying  too  much  is  the  fsct  that  the  rates  of  fare  and  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  were  never  so  low  or  lower  in  any  other  country  on  earth.  Since 
the  1st  of  January  we  have  had  tariffs,  hut  the  tariffs  have  been  so  low  that  we  can 
not  go  on  with  the  increased  price  of  labor  and  material  with  these  tariffs.  If  we 
can  not  get  an  a^'eement  to  raaintun  better  tariffs  there  is  going  to  be  bankruptcies 
and  reoi^ni nations;  and  securities  will  be  wiped  out,  employees'  waces  refluced, 
or  employees  dismised,  which  is  the  more  modem  way  lo  do  it — with  less  men.  I 
think  that  in  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  I  hope  your  commission  will  find 
some  way  to  get  proper  legislation.  .  Then  1  believe  further  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  some  proper  body  should  have  authority  to  examine  the  books  of  all 
these  roads  every  month,  three  months,  or  any  time  they  pleased,  and  stop  all  these 
scandals  and  false  accountings.  There  is  your  protection.  Do  not  let  any  stocks  or 
bonds  be  issued  except  on  their  certificate.  I  ain  not  pleading  here  for  the  railroads 
to  be  let  alone,  I  want  them  to  be  regulated  even  more  than  they  are  now,  but  I 
want  you  in  consideration  of  that  to  give  us  some  legal  rights  and  make  us  legal 

Q,  The  shippers — we  have  discussed  their  grievances,  and  the  grievances  of  nul- 
roads;  now  it  seems  to  me  the  interests  of  the  investors  and  ownere  of  theoe  stocks 
and  bonds  ought  lo  be  promoted  in  some  wav  by  some  Government  supervision  of 
some  kind. — A.  I  think  so.  There  are  3  duties  on  the  railroad;  fir^  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  railways  should  be  kept  in  such  shape  that  they  can  do 
the  business  property ;  they  should  be  allowed  income  enough  for  that;  second,  they 
should  have  enough  to  take  proper  care  of  their  employees;  third,  the  investor  should 
have  a  fair  return  fur  his  money.  No  legislation  will  be  supported  by  the  n^st 
thinking  community,  when  they  get  around  to  it,  that  does  not  take  care  of  Uiese 
three  things. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  You  recogniEe  the  fact  that  the  <lrift  and  tendency  ot 
railroads  in  this  country  to-day  is  to  consolidate,  I  believe?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  That  in  the  last  4  or  5  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  impetus  in  that  direc- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  railroad  transportation  in  this  country,  if  that  is 
kept  up?— A.  The  problem  about  that  is  this:  Out  in  New  England  they  have  practi- 
callv  eliminated  competition  by  consolidation  and  the  people  there  seem  to  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  present  situation.  In  the  South  they  have  done  substantially 
the  same  thing.  There  are  two  or  three  companies  and,  being  so  few,  they  can  get 
along  comfortably.    I  doubt  whether  it  is  practicable  to  consolidate  the  great  tnuik 
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between  the  Hinisgippi  River  and  the  ocean,  north  of  the  Potomac.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  poesible  to  consolidate  them,  and  bo  long  ae  they  are  BOt  consolidated 
they  are  going  to  fight  when  bosinese  is  dull  unless  there  is  some  way  they  can  agree 
lawfully  among  themselves. 

Q.  Are  there  not  competing  linea  in  New  England  that  have  been  consolidated — 
lines  that  mn  practically  from  the  same  point  to  the  same  point,  just  as  your  linee 
running  from  the  wait  to  the  Atlantic  waboard? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  consoli- 
dation Detween  them. 

Q.  <By  Mr.  Farqdhab.)  The  Boston  and  Albany?— A.  The  Vanderbitt  interests 
and  the  New  York  Central^  the  Erie,  the  lAckawanna,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  These  are  all  independent  interests,  and  I 
can  not  M)nceive  of  anything  that  would  produce  a  consolidation  of  these  intereete. 
1  think  that  would  be  too  much  to  attempt.  They  would  have  too  many  local 
intcreeta. 

Q.  (Bv  Hr.  C.  J.  HabbibO  What  is  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio? — A.  Newport  News,  Hampton  Boads. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  ^ou  express  that  opinion.  I  have 
been  very  apprehensive  it  was  going  to  result  m  2  or  3  corporations  owning  all 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States.  You  think,  then,  that  is  not  going  to  be  the 
result? — A.  I  think  not,  and  I  hope  not,  because  when  that  comes  you  strengthen 
laisely  the  party  that  wants  the  Gov^nment  to  own  the  railroads,  and  then  you 
will  be  on  evil  times. 

Q.  Your  ojiinion  is  it  is  impractical  for  this  Government  to  own  and  conduct  rail- 
road trunk  lines?— A.  The  genius  of  our  Government  could  do  anything,  but  1  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  with  our  present  system.  And,  above  all,  the  govern- 
ments in  other  countries  never  have  maniued  the  lailroads  as  well  as  individuals, 
and  I  do  not  tJkink  the^  would  do  it  with  the  same  skill  and  energy  here.  This  if  a 
ve^  large  country,  which  depends  almost  entirely  for  its  future  on  its  transportation, 
and  the  competition  between  these  tines,  in  a  legitimate  way,  the  taet  trains  and 
facilidee  for  doing  busineae  will  always  be  kept  up.  The  railroads  are  what  have 
built  our  country  up.  It  is  as  easy  to  go  from  the  Mississippi  to  New  York  to-day  as 
it  used  to  be  to  go  100  miles.  We  have  astonished  the  world  with  our  facilities  for 
transportation.  If  the  Government  had  the  railroads  that  would  all  be  slopped. 
You  would  have  slow  trains  and  bad  service,  just  as  they  do  in  France  and  Germany. 

Q.  In  the  event  that  there  was  no  ^wer  to  restrain  uie  rates  which  the  railroads 
should  be  allowed  to  chaise  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  do  von  think  if  ^ey 
were  allowed  also  to  make  these  contracts  you  speak  of,  they  woula  drift  into  exor- 
bitant, extortionate,  excesdve  ratesT— A.  No;  their  interests  are  too  large;  there  is 
too  much  competition. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  regulate  itself? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You,  however,  are  not  unwilling,  in  the  event  the  power  to  make  traffic  con- 
tracts is  given  to  tnem,  so  they  can  enforce  them  in  the  courts,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  ^ven  a  supervisorv  control  over  the  rates?— A.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  people.  I  doubt  if  they  would  exercise  it  in  one 
case  in  a  hundred;  but  if  the  law  did  not  put  that  in,  the  people  would  think  they 
had  been  cheated.  It  ought  to  be  in.  As  to  ratca,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  try  my 
case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If,  after  I  put  in  my  proof,  they 
decide  against  me,  there  raust  be  something  wrong  with  my  rates. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  the  decision  should  stand  until  set  aside  by  the  courts? — 
A.  Yea,  so  long  as  I  maintained  that  agreement;  and  if  I  am  not  I  can  drop  out  and 
go  it  alone. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine 
prima  facieasto  theexistence  of  discrimination  as  between  localities  or  individuals? — 
A.  I  have  never  objected  to  that,  bnt  1  think  there  ought  to  be  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  courts. 

Q.  Prima  fade  I  mean?— A.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 

Q.  The  contention  has  been  made  here  by  an  eminent  railroad  gentleman  that  if 
the  power  were  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine  anything 
about  rates,  those  rates  should  not  gointo  effect;  itsdeciHionsshould  notgo  into  effect 
until  sustained  by  the  court;  but  when  it  came  to  the  matter  of  discrimination  he 
said  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
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givea  the  subject  any  thought? — A.  A  great  deal.  That  baa  been  d 
meetingB,  and  we  have  had  to  think  of  it.  We  have  hundreds  of  raiUions  of  prop- 
erty to  look  after.  I  do  not  sympathize  very  much  with  tho»e  people  who  are  so 
nfraid  of  a  bad  decision  by  the  InteratateComtaerceOommiBBion  as  to  tatea.  I  would 
keep  my  right  to  go  to  the  courts,  because  there  might  be  a  matter  of  principle 
involved;  but  here  you  have  five  independent  men;  they  never  could  make  a  rale  bo 
bad  as  some  of  ua  nave  made  ourselves  if  they  tried.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
that  they  should  settle  any  special  cases,  aftar  a  hearii^,  whether  the  rate  was  rea- 
sonable or  not,  and  let  it  go  mto  eSect,  aubject  to  revision  by  the  courts.  In  case  of 
discrimination,  I  would  go  one  step  further  and  provide  that  in  case  of  an  agreement 
between  nutroads  for  maintenance  of  tariffs  and  division  of  bnsinees,  if  the  rates  under 
that  agreement  established  by  them  should  be  complained  of,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  a  hearing,  found  they  were unreaiionable,  their  dedmon 
should  stand  so  longas  the  railroadsmalntained  that  agreement.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  an  absolute  protection  to  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any 
other  body  would  be  competent  to  deal  with  such  a  vast  subject,  in  r^ard  to  the 
fixing  of  freight  rates  all  over  this  country?  Coald  they  possibly  hear  and  determine 
on  such  larf;e  interests?— A.  There  is  the  difflcultv.  It  yoa  say  you  give  them  power 
over  the  general  fixing  of  rates,  you  make  a  mistaRe  and  overwhelm  them.  I  would 
confine  it  to  special  complainis  in  r^ard  to  special  rates  or  discriminations.  These 
they  have  a  nght  lo  hear;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  general  tariff  of  the  Ghempeake 
and  Ohio  Road,  with  that  they  have  nothing  to  do.  But  if  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
compltuned  that  the  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Richmond  are  too  high,  let  the  Inters 
stateCommerceCommieeion  hear  that  question.  If  they  decide  it  against  me,  I  have 
the  risht  to  appeal  to  the  court. 

Q.  Not  to  fix  the  general  schedule? — A.  No;  yoa  can  not  do  that;  it  is  too  laiye. 
The  moment  you  mention  that  the  people  say  you  are  giving  them  power  to  fix  tne 
rates.     You  do  not  do  anything  of  the  kmd.   "  It  is  only  to  hear  special  cases. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  impracticable  for  anybody  outside  of  railn»d  experts  to  make 
any  rates  generally  for  a  system  of  railway,  like  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  tor 
instance? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  men  to  do  it  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
neae  for  SO  yeais  and  have  a  large  staff  of  competent  men  who  have  aerred  with  me 
tor  years  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  fix  the  tarifls.  We  have  to  change  them 
every  day. 

Q.  You  say  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  making  claseiflcationB? — A.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  have  the  same  classification  all  over  this  country.  1  have  never 
justified  the  difference  that  has  prevtuled. 

Q.  There  are  now  three,  I  befieve?— A.  Yes;  and  it  creates  an  infernal  amount  of 
trouble,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  unaecesary.  But  some  of  my  railroad  brethren  are 
strong  against  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  practical  to  have  one  classification  for  the  Pacific  and  the  same 
for  the  south  Atlantic  seaboard?— A.  I  do  not  see  bnt  you  should  let  the  gentlemen 
make  their  rales  on  the  same  clasufication.  They  do  not  have  the  same  rate  all 
over  now.  I  do  not  see  why  the  same  closufication  should  not  ^  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  so  that  a  man  should  know  what  class  he  is  going  m  when  he  picks  up 
the  tariff. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  notice  any  porticnlar  inconvenience  arising  from  three  systems  of 
classifications? — A.  It  would  not  come  to  me,  except  occasionally  I  meet  a  merchant 
and  he  speaks  of  it.  I  suppose  tlie  freight  t^ents,  who  get  with  the  people  more, 
would  know.     It  has  been  discussed  more  as  a  general  matter,  as  it  comes  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KsNNBDY.)  Do  ^ou  carry  much  grain  from  the  Northwest  to  Newport 
News? — A.  Very  large  quantities. 

Q.  Yours  is  what  is  called  a  tronk  line?— A.  We  think  we  are  considerable  of  a 
trunk.    Some  of  our  opponents  think  we  are  more  so. 

Q.  I  see  by  the  New  York  Herald  of  a  recent  date  that  the  managers  of  the  trunk 
lines,  or  committee,  have  agreed  on  a  rate  for  wheat  and  wheat  products  from  Chi- 
cago, I  believe,  to  the  seaboard,  which  is  a  practical  compliance  with  the  recent 
opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Is  that  a  result  of  that  opinion — 
that  rate — or  did  business  reasons  determine  it  outalde  of  that? — A.  I  really  do  not 
know  what  influenced  them.  We  have  no  interest  in  that.  You  see  we  have  no 
local  business  at  Newport  News  like  they  have  in  New  York  and  New  England;  itia 
all  export.  We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  making  the  same  rate,  if  they  wanted 
it,  or  a  different  rate;  it  did  not  concern  us. 

Q.  You  mean  a  difference  of  3  txata  between  grain  and  gnun  products?— A.  Yes; 
I  think  that  was  it 
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bosiaen  they  could  not  raaiiage  it  wid  were  mftking  the  nitea  so  low  they  were  ridicu- 
loDB,  and  that  is  a  compromise,  patched  up  to  get  better  ntes.  That  is  usually  the 
way  they  are  made.  We  are  an  export  uae,  you  know;  we  do  very  little  interior 
bnslneffi. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  Yoar  mlee  are  flied  by  the  rates  to  New  York?— A. 
Yes;  New  York  and  New  England.     We  tiave  to  take  our  chances  on  whatever  they 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  eay  you  would  be  willing  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  some  other  central  body  have  the  power  to  send  an  offlcial  to  investi- 
nte  and  inspect  the  books  and  accounts  of  inteistate  railroads  from  time  to  timeT— A. 
Yes;  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  object  in  that? — A.  Publicity  helps. 

Q.  Yon  would  tnink  the  tact  that  it  is  open  to  public  inspection  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect? — A.  I  think  the  difficulty  with  raijraade  ia  they  have  tried  to  keep 
to  themselves,  and  have  had  a  little  hesitation  in  dealing  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comminionj  and  1  think  it  hae  in}ared  them.  I  think  the  greater  publicity 
you  get  the  better  it  will  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  wouldbewilling  to  haveaccountsezaminedinto  simi- 
larly to  the  inspections  we  have  by  the  Government  in  case  of  national  banks? — A.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  ought  to  have;  yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakrib.)  Do  you  not  think  the  general  public  have  a  rather  dis- 
torted idea  of  the  amount  of  abuse  and  the  amount  of  discrimination  that  is  made  by 
railroads? — A.  There  is  no  donbt  of  that,  and  it  is  ministered  to  by  every  cheap 

elitical  orator  who  wants  somebody  to  abuse.    I  think  the  railway  managers  have 
m  perhaps  arbitrary  and  added  to  that  feeling.     I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
if  we  could  get  the  raflroads  on  a  business  basis  and  everything  public, 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clabkr.)  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  people?  You  recogniEe  that  rwl- 
roads  are  quasi  pnltlic  Gorporations? — A.  That  is  right  We  are  there  to  manage 
them  for  the  people,  and  there  should  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  man^^ 
with  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  put- 
ting express  companies  under  the  Interst^  C^nmerce  Commission? — A.  1  do  not 
know  anything  about  that.  They  manage  their  own  busineee  by  making  agreements. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  them  put  on  the  tame  basis  as  ruiroiads  so  tAey  could  not 
agree. 

Q.  The  extent  of  the  traffic  that  they  lake  from  the  railroad  companies,  is  that 
really  an  appreciable  quantity  as  compared  with  railroad  business  generally? — A.  I 
do  not  think  so.  Ther^lroaos  with  their  fast  trainsof  late  years  have  been  deceasing 
that  I  think  their  eaminga  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  are  only  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  freight  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anyt! 
individuiUB  by  the  mih  ^. 

almost  every  railroad  meeting  I  attend.     There  ia  a  great  evil  ii 
vate  cars.    It  is  discrimination  in  busincffi,  and  it  certainly  builas  up  ine  latse  snip- 
per as  against  the  small  shipper.    The  laive  shipper  will  buy  500  fret|;htcatB;  hegets 
a  large  mileage  for  these;  ne  gets  them  handled  promptly,  otherwise  he  would  not 

S've  you  his  business.  I  Buppoee  he  gets  15  to  20  per  cent  income  on  the  investment 
Dm  these  cars,  and  the  small  shipper  who  is  trying  to  compete  with  him  in  the 
next  store,  who  does  not  own  cars,  will  go  into  bankruptcy.  The  man  who  owns  the 
cars  gets  posses  for  his  agent  to  look  after  the  cars,  and  undoubtedly  the  one  who 
owns  the  cars  does  a  great  deal  of  buying  himself. 

Q.  Of  itoelf,  do  you  think  that  is  an  evil?— A.  I  do,  yes. 

Q.  Why,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  say? — A.  It  is  an  evil  because  it  enables 
one  man  to  get  the  advantage  of  another. 

Q.  Through  the  railroad? — A.  Through  the  railroad.  Yet  it  woald  ruin  anv  rail- 
road in  this  country  that  did  not  do  as  they  are  doing  now,  l>ecaunc  it  would  t^e  off 
a  very  large  amount  of  traffiu  which  is  valuable. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggputiona  as  to  the  method  of  stoppins  it,  if  it  is  an  evil? — A. 
Amend  your  interstate-commerce  law  as  1  told  you  and  there  would  not  be  any 
trouble.  If  I  make  an  agreonent  with  my  opponent  that  we  will  divide  the  busi- 
B  from  a  certain  point,  and  the  man  who  owns  the  private  cars  wants  to  give  bis 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hahhib.)  Why  Hhould  not  railroads  turnieh  exclnaively  tfie  c*ra 
that  are  need  in  bnaineffl,  and  why  should  not  the  law  compel  them  to  furmah  i^ra  7 — 
A.  Well,  you  bad  better  generally  amend  the  law  instead  of  trying  to  reach  the  Bare 
epote. 

Q.  If  a  railroad  undertakes  to  perform  public  transportation  and  doee  not  famish 
Buffidentcans  todo  theboainees,  lait  not  nther  derelict  to  the  people? — A.  That  is 
not  the  queetion.  They  alt  trv  to  furnish  the  cars,  but  they  can  not  get  the  bnaineae 
if  they  ao.  For  instance,  I  nave  seen  the  stock  cara  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
stand  idle  in  Chicago  while  we  had  contracts  for  transporting  stock  from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool  via  Newport  News,  and  could  not  get  it  unlees  we  took  these  special  care 
and  let  our  own  care  stand  idle;  and  it  costs  us  thousands  ol  dollars  for  milet^^. 

<j.  Has  the  supply  of  private  ':ar8  arisen  from  inability  of  railroads  to  take  care  of 
shippera  by  fumiuiing  care? — A.  In  one  way  the  refrigerator  people  originated  this, 
but  this  evil  has  grown  up  from  the  dedsions  under  tlie  tnteretate-conimerce  law. 
It  is  the  large  shipper  taking  care  of  himself.  It  would  never  have  been  heard  of  if 
it  had  not  been  for  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clahkb),  You  think  it  will  eliminate  the  speculative  features,  sofaras 
theownereof  private  cars  are  concerned,  if  the  tailrooos  are  left  free  to  contrant 
between  themselves? — A.  That  is  it  precisely.  These  large  interests  then  would 
have  to  put  in  their  cars  on  a  fair  mileage  and  we  would  get  legitimate  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  In  such  an  arrangement  as  that,  would  you  also  take  in 
the  Pullman  service? — A.  I  leave  that  to  be  rajulated  like  the  lailway,  the  sleeping- 
car  service.  The  proper  thing  todo  would  be  for  the  railway  toown  its  own  sleeping 
cars,  if  they  only  ran  over  their  own  line,  but  with  the  different  lines  spread  out,  yon 
would  have  to  have  too  manv  cars  on  eitra  occasions,  and  you  would  have  too  much 
invested.  For  instance,  to-day  as  I  came  through  the  office  I  was  told  we  had  some 
troops  that  called  for  25  or  30  sleepers.  If  we  undertook  to  carry  that  number  of 
sleepers  ourselves  we  would  be  kilted  by  dead  capital.  I  think  your  transportation 
companies  should  have  some  limitatjon  on  rates  as  other  people,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  the  railroads  themselves  could  afford  to  furnish  this  eouipment. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  railroaas  to  furnish  these  refrij^ 
erator  and  stock  cars,  and  did  they  not  haveeome,  say,  15  to  SO  yearsagoT — A.  Lat^ 
than  that.  When  Mr,  Roberts  was  alive,  he  would  not  run  a  private  car  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  and  the  other  trunk  lines  aereetl  to  that,  but  about  5  years 
ago,  I  Kuess,  one  of  the  trunk  lines  decided  it  could  not  tsrry  that  out.  That  let 
down  the  Imrs,  and  tOKlay  private  cars  are  running. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  foct  to-day,  on  the  question  of  the  private  cars,  that  there  is  no  rail- 
road which  can  afford  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  owners  of  these  care  on  ratee  or 
anything?— A.  We  do  not  think  so. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Odober  tl,  1S99. 

TS8TIK0VT  OF  HON.  JOHN  K.  COWEH, 

Pretident  of  the  BaUimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Qnapany. 

The  commission  met  at  10.36  a.  m.,  Senator  Mallory  presiding.  Hon.  John  K. 
Gowen,  of  Baltimore,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  being 
flist  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  What  is  yourname?— A.  John  K.  Co  wen. 

Q.   Where  do  you  reside? — A.  In  Baltimore. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  1  am  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  I)een  connected  with  railroad  affairs?— A.  Twenty-seven 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  capadty  with  the  Ballimoreand  Ohio 
Railroad?- A.  Three  years  and  nine  months. 

Q,  Can  you  state  about  how  many  employeee  there  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio?- A.  I  think  we  have  about  30,500  emplovees  in  the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohiodirect.  That  does  not  include  the  employees  of  lines  that  weare 
interested  in,  such  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Pitt8bui:g  and 
Western. 

Q.  How  are  those  employees  paid,  by  the  month  or  by  tbe  week? — A.  By  the 
mouth  or  by  the  day. 
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-  Q.  Depending  on  the  character  of  their  employment?— A.  Yee. 

Q.  How  do  yon  pay  the  tnin  hands,  locomoUve  enKineera.  Gn 
train  emplayeMi? — &.  We  have  an  agreed  scale  with  tnea 
mi  lea  ran. 

Q.  An  agreed  achednle  with  them  individually? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Or  is  It  with  any  associationa?— A.  No.  All  the  aaaociations,  I  believe,  are  on 
our  road,  all  the  trainmen's  asKMiiations,  but  our  understanding  is  with  the  com- 
mittees directly  of  our  own  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  then  bnow  the  associations  at  all  in  the  tranaactian?-— A.  No. 

^.  It  is  just  simply  the  committene  of  the  men? — A.   Yea. 

Q.   Have  you  anysyetem  of  snepensionof  menforderelictionof  duty? — A.  Oh.^ea. 

Q.  That  is,  anything  lees  than  discharge?— A.  Yea,  they  aie  suspended  for  minor 
offenses  varying  greatly  according  to  the  offense. 

Q.  Whatdo  you  mean  by  BUBpension? — A.  Oh,  they  may  beputoff  forSOdayeand 
then  taken  on  again,  or  inaeed  tor  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  thing  as  the  syatem  of  blacklisting  dischargeil  emuloyeee? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  The  system  to  which  I  refer  is  one  which  hasgainedsomenotoriety  by  reason  of 
Buits  brougJit  by  the  parties  claimed  to  have  been  injured.  The  railroail  discharg- 
ing the  employee  paeaes  his  name  as  one  diachai^ed  over  to  some  other  railroMl 
interested. — A.  No,  we  do  not  engage  in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Are  you  aware  that  such  a  system  did  exist  between  rail- 
roads; of  blacklisting  in  case  of  strikes  and  troubles  of  that  kind  on  the  road? — A.  I 
think  pGesibly  at  one  time  it  did;  but  the  extent  to  which  it  went,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  other  sections  notified  of  discharges  of  the  man  on  your  own  system? — A. 
1  can  not  answer  without  asking  tlie  general  manager  whetner  we  systematically 
notify  each  of  our  divisions  of  the  reasons  for  the  discharge.  1  do  not  know  how 
that  IS,  and  without  examiiuition  of  the  general  manager  I  could  not  testify  whether 
we  have  a  system  under  which  we  notify  the  snperintendents  of  the  respective 
divisionB  of  the  diechaige  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  a  man  sought  employment,  the  Arst  question  asked 
him  would  be  where  he  was  formerly  employed? — A.   Undoubtedly  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  And  if  he  were  employed  recently  on  a  division,  inquiry  would  be  raade?^A. 
That  is  right 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  How  many  hours  out  of  the  24  are  the  employees  of 
the  BaltimoreandOhloBxpected  to  work? — A.  My  recollection  is,  in  the  tnun  service, 
the  day  is  figured  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  overtime  is  allowed  for  excess  mileage,  or 
after  12  houra 

Q.  Do  they  receive  additional  pay  for  overtime? — A,  Yea,  they  receive  additional 
for  overtime — in  other  words,  12  hours  is  the  limit  of  a  day's  work. 
..  By  train  hands? — A.  That  is  my  recollection.  Ofcouree  thereareagreatmany 
of  the  train  hands  who  make  their  mile  days  very  much  within  that  time,  but  we 
have  an  underatanding  that  work  over  that  period  is  to  be  paid  for.  If  witliout 
fault  they  do  not  get  tneir  trains  in  or  they  are  delayed  and  do  not  get  their  trains, 
they  are  entitled  to  pay  for  overtime. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  also  the  length  of  work  per  day  of  the  other  employees,  such  as 
clerks  and  men  engaged  in  other  business  than  that  of  train  hands? — A.  No;  our 
clerks  come  either  at  8  or  9  o'clock  and  are  discharged  at  &,  and  in  summer  there  is 
a  half  holiday  on  Baturday. 

Q.  Well,  tnen,  there  are  men  employed  on  the  tracks  am)  sections,  bosses  and  so 
on?— A.  YcB. 

Q.  And  section  hands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  their  hours  of  employment? — A.  I  would  tiave  to  inquireexactly  what 
their  time  is;  but  my  belief  is,  tracxmen,  laborers,  and  employees  generally  work  10 
hours  per  day. 

Q.  Do  your  men  work  on  Sundays  as  a  rule? — A.  The  train  hands  and  those  that 
are  necessary  for  the  running  of  them  on  Sunday  do  work. 

Q.  I)o  they  receive  any  extra  compensation  for  Sunday  work? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Repreaentalive  LiviNONTON.)  You  said  the  train  hands  worked  on  both 
passengers  and  freights? — A.  Yes,  both  the  freights  and  passengers,  but  of  eourae 
there  are  fewer  trains  running  on  Sundays  than  on  week  days.  An  effort  is  made  to 
cnrtail  the  Sunday  trains  as  much  as  )ioflsible. 

Q.  You  try  to  curtail  the  freight  trains  on  Sunday? — A.  We  do  run  freight  tiaina 
on  Sunday,  but  there  is  a  lem  movement  on  Sunday  always  than  on  week  days,  and 
of  course  there  are  lees  men  employed  on  Sunday  tnan  on  week  days, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  only  run  those  freight  trains  on  Sunday  that  you 
can  not  avoid,  1  suppose? — A.  Well,  that  is  practically  so. 
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Q.  In  some  of  tbe  Statee  through  which  the  Baltimore  uid  Ohio  Railroad  puaee 

there  are  laws  prohibitiog  the  nmniiig  of  freight  on  Sunday,  are  there  natT~A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  in  those  Stated? — A.  Jiut  run  along|  we  have  not  been 

Srosecuted.  I  believe  we  were  proeecuted  once  in  West  Virginia,  but  the  matter 
ropped.  It  has  been  sort  of  recogniied  as  a  neceBsity  to  continue  the  running  of 
(«rtain  trains.  There  has  been  from  time  to  time  complaint,  of  course,  load  com- 
plaints, of  running  excursion  trains,  which  are  not  absolutely  necesBory,  but  we  do 
run  excursion  trains,  and  of  those  there  have  been  compUinte  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  prosecution.     There  has  not  been  any  actual  prosecution. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  West  Virginia  permits  the  runninK  of  freight  trains 
under  some  erceptionat  circumstances? — A.  No,  my  recollection  is  that  it  ia  absolute, 
but  I  have  not  the  Statute  before  me  and  1  do  not  now  speak  with  certainty. 


,.  What  is  vouT  opinion  of  such  laws  anyhow;  do  you  think  they  amount  to  any- 
thing or  are  or  any  iJeneflt  to  anybody? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  amount  to  anything 
or  ore  any  benefit  to  an  vbody.  \  have  had  the  distinction  of  tiaving  my  name  men- 
tioned in  some  of  the  cnurch  congresses  for  not  stopping  these  trains  on  Sunday.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  it.  I  think  there  is  a  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
curtail  the  transportation,  but  it  is  not  possible.  1  think,  to  step  it  altogether  or  any 
very  lai^ge  part. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  vour  particular  objection  to  stocking  freight  busi- 
ness on  Sunday  that  of  reducing  ttie  working  hours  of  your  plant?— A.  That  is  the 
economic  side  of  it,  undoubtedly. 

t^  It  must  be  more  economical  for  vou  to  work  T  davs  a  week  than  It  is  6  days  a 
week?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  economical  motive,  I  should  think  that  your  through-freight 
business  would  move  on  Sunday  the  same  as  any  other  day. — A.  It  does;  but  you 
will  see  at  once  that  all  of  ^our  stations  are  practically  shut  up  on  Sunday,  and  there 
is  a  necessity  for  very  considerable  curtailment  for  receipts  and  delivery  and  a  good 
deal  of  curtailment  of  movement. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  restricting  the  movement  of  through  traffic  on  Sundaj-? — 
A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not  think  it  ia  possible. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Maij.ok¥.)  I  believe  you  are  an  attorney  at  law  and  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  matter  of  suits  for  damageti  against  rtulroads  by 
employees  wtio  have  been  injured  on  the  railroad.  You  have  hwl  vour  attention,  <>f 
course,  called  to  the  modification  by  statute  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  common  law 
role  as  to  the  negligence  o(  fellow  servants,  whereby  under  certain  circumstances 
even  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant  is  not  a  defense.  Do  you  know  whetherthat 
modificationhasgone  into  effect  generally  in  the  States  of  the  United  States?— A.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  States  have  adopted  statutes  modifying  the  fellow -servant  rule. 

Q.  You  know,  however,  that  it  has  been  done? — A.  It  has  been  done. 

(i.  Well,  can  you,  from  your  observation  of  it,  say  whether  it  has  hod  any  injuri- 
ous effect  on  the  service  of  rmlroada  bv  their  employees?— A.  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence with  the  law  at  all.  Of  course,  there  is  Ohio,  lor  example,  through  which  we 
run,  which  has  modified  the  old  rule  of  non-liability  for  the  act  of  a  fellow  servant 
a  great  deal  by  judicial  decision. 

Q.  As  to  who  was  a  fellow  servant  and  who  was  not?— A.  As  to  who  was  a  fellow 
servant  and  who  was  not,  and  introduced  the  rule  of  liability  for  the  act  of  a  supe- 
rior, defining  a  superior,  and  in  such  a  case,  for  example,  as  where  a  conductor's  neg- 
ligence resulted  in  injuring  a  brakeman,  recovery  was  allowed.  That  is  the  rule  b^ 
judicial  decision  in  the  State  of  Ohia  That  ia  not  the  rule  in  West  Vir^ia,  and  is 
not  the  rule  in  Maryland,  and  is  not  the  rule  in  Delaware,  through  which  we  run, 
and  it  ia  not  the  rule  in  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  hod  any  effect  prac- 
tically one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Your  observation  is  that  the  courts  have  differed  very  mnch  in  their  decisions 
regarding  who  are  fellow  servants? — A.  Yes,  quite  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  lo  have  some  uniformity  of  decision  on  that 
subject? — A.  Well,  I  presume  in  some  respects  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  uniform 
rule.  But  if  I  may  be  nermitted  to  speak  from  m^  experience  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  I  enouUl  say  this:  We  have  established  a  relief  department  which  is 
supported  in  part  by  the  company  and  in  part,  chiefly,  however,  by  contributjons 
maae  monthly  by  the  men.  Under  the  rules  of  the  relief  department,  each 
employee  is  entitled  in  case  of  accidents  to  a  certain  sum;  in  case  of  death  his  family 
are  entitled  to  a  certain  sum;  in  case  of  sickness  he  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  a 
physician  and  to  a  certain  sum.  And  practically  the  effect  of  the  relief  department 
has  been  to  almost  entirely  wipe  out  litigation  with  employees  on  accoont  of 
injuries;  not  entirely,  but  almost  entirely.  I  think  really  it  is  quite  a  rare  case  now 
for  us  to  have  much  trouble  with  our  employees.     Under  the  rules  they  are,  of 
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eoiiTM,  Hititled  to  sue  and  recover,  but  the;  are  aot  entitled  to  both  remediM;  they 
tre  not  entitled  to  Uieir  relief  benefita  and  at  the  same  time  to  damage.  The  effect 
ifl  that  they  take  what  in  certain  and  Qxed  instead  of  what  may  be  uncertain. 

Q.  (By  Profeaeor  Jobiibok.}  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  you  have  modified 
that  rule  any  since  tbe  paaeage  of  the  act  of  June  let,  1S98? — A.  What  act  do  you 
refer  to? 

Q.  Arbitration  and  conciliation,  in  which  that  clause  of  your  road  waa  made  ille- 
gal.— A.  No,  we  have  not  modified  our  practice  in  relation  to  that.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  ad  to  make  illegal  our  clause.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  contract,  and  we  do 
not  endeavor  to  prevent  an  employee  from  suins  for  ntsligenc'e  which  would  entitle 
him  to  sue  at  all.  We  do  not  endeavor  to  curtail  hia  pnvil^^  in  that  behalf;  but  we 
do  say  that  if  be  sues,  we  will  not  contribute  from  any  other  fund  to  pay  him  for  the 
same  damages.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  act  of  1898  sought  to  prevent  that.  If 
it  did,  1  should  say  unhedtatjiwly  that  it  waa  invalid. 

Q.    (By  Senator  Ma  LLOBY.)   It  was  never  compulsory,  was  it,  on  the  rood? — A.  No. 

Q.  A  man  need  not  have  his  wages  docked  for  the  purpoee  of  providing  (or  this 
fund  if  he  did  not  wish  it  done? — A.  No;  it  waa  not  compulsory  as  to  any  person 
who  was  in  the  service  when  it  was  put  into  effect.  If  a  pereon  comes  into  the 
service  now  he  agrees  to  «>  into  the  relief  dejiartment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FarqdharT)  Hemustvoluntarilyagree  to  it? — A.  He  can  not  get  into 
the  service  without  goii^  into  tbe  relief  deportment,  unless  he  is  over  age  and 
tor  some  special  reason  is  relieved. 

Q.  [Beading.]  "Section  10.  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  providonBof  this 
act,  and  any  otBcer,  agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any 
employee,  or  any  person  seeing  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  any  labor  corporation,  association,  or  oi^ianization,  or  shall  threaten  any 
employee  with  loffl  of  emplovment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any 
employee  because  of  hia  memoerehip  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association,  or 
organization,  or  who  shall  require  any  such  employee  or  any  person  seeking  employ- 
ment, aa  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fimd  for 
charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposee,  to  release  euch  employer  from  legal  lia- 
bility for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund 
beyond  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to 
such  fund,  or  who  shall,  after  having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire 
to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quit- 
ting of  an  em)>lovee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining 
employmentj  is  nereby  declored  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  thedistrict 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  puniuied  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of 
not  le«  than  f  100  and  not  more  than  tl,000." 

That  is  the  act  of  June  1,  1896,  and  the  question  ia  whether  you  exact  as  a  matter 
of  compulsion  that  contribution  of  your  employees  in  thecontract  of  labor;  that  they 
must  contribute  to  this  benefit  fund? — A.  An  employee  entering  onr  service  now 
mokes  that  agreement.  He  can  stay  out  or  he  can  come  in,  just  aa  he  chooses;  but 
If  he  comes  in  he  makes  an  agreement  by  which  he  enters  the  relief  department 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KBNNEDr.)  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  insists  that  he  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement?— A.  We  do  not  insist  anything  about  it.  We  say  that  if  be  comes  in  he 
Shalt  make  that  agreement 

Q.  Is  not  that  in  violation  of  that  act?— A.  I  do  not  know.  If  it  is  sought  by  that 
act  to  change  the  agreement  that  is  made  between  the  railroad  company  and  its 
employees,  1  should  say  that  the  act  is  invalid;  that  a  party  has  a  perfect  right  to 
make  that  agreement  on  hia  part  and  the  railroad  company  has  the  right  to  make 
that  agreement.  I  should  talce  that  position  unhesitatingly,  even  if  I  thought  that 
the  act  covered  our  department.    It  is  an  enormoua  advantage  to  the  employees. 

Q.  As  a  lawyer,  would  yon  not  take  the  position  that  the  low  should  be  complied 
with  until  declared  unconstitutional? — A.  No;  I  would  not.  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  way  you  are  going  to  get  o  dedsion  as  to  ita  constitutionality  is  not  to  comply 
with  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  read  the  clause  of  the  act  which  I 
referred  to.  (Beading.)  "To  release  auch  employer  from  1^1  liability  for  any  i>er- 
sonal  injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  tteyond  the  proportion 
of  the  ben^t  arising  from  the  employee's  contribution  to  such  fund ;  or  who  shall, 
after  haviiiK  discharBed  an  employee,  attempt  or  conapire  to  prevent  auch  employee 
from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  alter  the  quitting  of  an  employee,  attempt 
or  conspire  to  prevent  auch  employee  from' obtaining  employment,  ia  nereby  declared 
856a ao 
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committed,  Bh&ll  be  puniahed  for  each  oftenee  bya  fine  of  not  le^  than  one  hundred 
dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars." — A.  Yes,  we  do  nut  have  any 
such;  we  have  no  contract  that  releaBCs  us  from  any  liahility  whatever. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  you  do. — A.  No;  on  the  cuntiary,  ourliability  forsuita 
remains  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  before.  The  only  thing  about  it  ia  that  if  he 
briiure  suit,  he  can  not,  in  addition  to  ^tting  hia  damages,  at  the  same  time  get  his 
relief  beneSts.     So  that  is  the  distinction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  You  base  that  on  the  fact  that  the  railroad  and  the 
employees  are  cocontributors  to  this  fund? — A.  Precisely  so.  We  do  not  ask  him  to 
release  the  company  from  any  claim  for  damages  because  of  its  n^lect.  His  rights 
there  are  absolute  and  complete. 

Q.  (By  Profeeaor  Johnson.)  But  if  he  does  sue,  he  loses  his  relief  under  your  bene- 
flls?— A.  Oh,  undoubtedly;  tDat  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  common  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinobton.)  That  is  mutual  between  the  lailroad  and  the 
eniployee,  for  this  relief  association? — A.   Yee. 

Q.  And  it  is  valnntary  on  the  laborer's  part,  whether  he  goes  into  it  or  not? — A. 
Yea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  accepting  that  relief,  is  he  not  accepting  his  own  relief, 
the  main  part  of  which  he  has  bmit  up  himself  7 — A.  It  is  his  own  contribution  and 
the  company's  contribution  together. 

Q.  (By  B«presentative  Livingston.)  He  can  take  the  relief  fund  or  take  his  chances 
of  damages,  as  he  chooses? — A.  That  is  it.  In  this  relief  department,  a^reat  savings 
fund  has  been  established  in  connection  with  it  Thecmployees  are  entitled  to  make 
deposits  at  the  company's  agency  for  their  moneys.  They  are  guaranteed  4  per  cent 
The  purpose  of  this  fund,  or  the  purpose  of  these  deposits,  I  should  say,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fund  to  be  loaned  out  to  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  purcha.°ing  homes, 
building  homes,  releasing  liens,  or  paying  off  liens  on  their  homes.  Now,  that  has 
grown  to  very  considerable  proportions;  and  this  year,  for  example,  those  deposits 
pay  to  the  employee  5}_per  cent  They  can  not  get  less  than  4  ana  they  are  entitled 
to  the  increment  of  their  fund,  and  they  are  now  getting  BJ  per  cent;  and  the  effect 
of  it  hSiS  been  to  furnish  homes  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  our  employees.  I 
have  here  the  statistics  of  that  It  does  not  fHve  the  number  of  parties  who  have 
borrowed  money,  but  the  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  were  $1,168,000; 
the  deposits  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $393,000  and  the  withdrawals  were  $180,000. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Kbhsbdy.)  Would  you  say  how  much  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road contributes  to  this  fond  and  how  much  the  men  contribute  to  it— the  proportion 
of  each7^A.  I  can  not  give  you  that  proportionately. 

Q.  Have  you  the  flgures  on  that? — A.  I  have  not  the  figures  here. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  A  year  ago  it  tanged  from  i  to  i. — A.  In  addition  to 
that  contribution  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  a  great  many  things.  You  take 
this  savings  bank.  Now,  here  is  a  savings  bank  that  pays  ^i  per  <£nt  to  those 
employees.  One  of  the  reasons  it  can  do  it  is  that  the  whole  stafi  of  the  company 
are  employed,  and  of  course  they  are  all  p^d  by  the  company,  and  there  is  no  charge 
on  this  fund.  Its  lawyers  search  titles;  its  agents  receive  tSe  funds;  its  agents  dis- 
tribnte  the  money,  and  all  that  The  same  way  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  relief 
department;  everybody  does  something  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  relief 
department  The  committees  invest  the  money,  examine  the  security,  and  see  that 
evenrthii^  is  right  in  relation  to  the  mortgages,  and  all  that;  and  that  appears 
nowhere  in  the  expense  in  connection  with  it  And  thatiaone  reason  that  this  insur- 
ance, of  course  of  a  hazardous  employment,  is  comparatively  low.  I  have  the  whole 
literature  of  the  subject,  which  I  will  he  very  glaa  to  present  to  the  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.}  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  contribute 
only  one-flfth,  that  it  is  just  to  deny  the  men  the  right  to  sue  for  damagea  when  the 
great  bulk  of  the  benefit  that  they  receive  is  something  that  they  have  contributed 
ttiemselves?— A.  I  believe  that  the  arrangement  is  not  only  a  perfectly  (air  one.  but 
I  think  it  is  one  which  is  approved  by  99  per  cent  of  our  men.  The  reason  I  think 
that  is  this:  the  association  was  originally  organised  as  a  separate  corporation,  called 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Employees'  Relief  Association,  organized  under  a  special 
statute  of  Maryland.  The  reformers — if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  that  term,  not 
improperly — were  constantly  insisting  on  modifying  that  statute  to  require  this  and 
to  require  that,  until  finally  the  statute  was  repealed.  It  was  repealed  apparently  as 
a  hostile  act  by  the  parties  who  had  been  seeking  to  amend  the  act  itself.  The  fact 
about  it  is  that  the  repealing  act  was  drawn  by  myself,  but  as  it  came  in  as  hostile 
legislation  it  went  through.  The  act  gave  a  year  within  which  to  settle  up  all  the 
accounts  of  the  old  aasociatjcin.    We  then  organized  the  relief  department    Nobody 
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was  reqaired  to  ioin  the  relief  department;  It  wm  a  perfectly  Toluntuy  act  That 
was  what  1  meant  when  I  aaid  when  the  association  was  estattlished  nobody  in  the 
service  was  required  to  join.  Second,  when  the  law  was  repealed  and  the  depart- 
ment orsaniEed  nobody  was  required  to  Join.  But  oat  of  20  odd  thousand  membera 
19  odd  thousand  became  memmra  of  the  relief  department  of  th&r  own  free  will, 
and  they  had  nad  at  that  time  at  least  10  yeare*  experience;  so  therefore  it  is  found 
to  be  a  mutually  beneficial  thing  and  approved  by  uie  employees. 

Q.  Aie  the  men  on  your  line  ornnized  into  the  brotherhooaBT— A.  Yes;  they  are. 
All  the  brotherhoods  are  on  our  Knee,  all  of  them,  and  while  I  said  to  the  Senator 
here  that  our af^reements  were  with  our  men,  were  made  with  committeesof  our  own 
men,  we  do  meet  regularly  with  the  brotherhood  commitlees,  such  men  as  Mr. 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Clark,  and  others  of  that  character. 

Q.  We  have  hod  men  before  the  commission  who  teatifled  that  the  men  believe 
that  the  prime  object  of  these  relief  aasocdations  which  are  promoted  by  the  tailroads 
is  to  divide  the  all^iance  of  the  men,  so  that  in  time  of  trouble  they  will  side  with 
the  railroads  and  desert  their  brotherhoods — stav  where  their  money  is.  Have  yon 
heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  think  that  is  just  one  of  thoee  vague 
suspicions  that  get  into  men's  minds. 

Q.  It  seems  to  lie  pretty  universal  with  the  ttrotfaerfaood^ — A.  As  hr  aa  the  road 
is  concerned,  I  think  the  brotherhood  people  themselves  would  say  that  they  have 
dealt  with  us  with  periect  fairness  throughout;  and  that  subject  was  never  mentioned. 
Its  effect  is  a  little  the  other  way  in  this.  Some  of  our  offlcets  complain  that  the 
effect  of  tne  relief  department  is  to  create  enormous  pre«eare  on  them  in  case  of 
diBcipline  in  favor  of  a  person  who  has  something  in  the  relief  department,  and  more 
especially  a  person  who  has  Dorrowed  money  from  the  savings  fund.  Now,  if  he  has 
to  be  disciphned,  there  is  always  brought  up  the  question,  'Well,  I  have  borrowed 
$200  from  the  relief  fund;  how  am  I  going  to  pay  it  hack?  "  Ourofficers  have  very 
fre(|Uentlv  spoken  of  that  side  of  it.  But  my  answer  to  that  always  is,  "You  have  to 
take  the  oitter  with  the  sweet  There  is  probably  a  little  here  and  there  where  that 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and  you  better  yield  to  them  in  view  of  the  larger 
Kood  tliat  comes  from  the  establishment  of  a  relief  department"  Take  this  savings 
fund.  I  remember  when  the  savings  fund  was  first  established  Home  watchman  up 
in  the  mountains  put  in  {1,200  that  he  had  had  in  the  chinks  of  his  cabin.  We  run 
through  a  country  not  remarkable  for  savings  banks.  When  we  established  the 
savings  fund,  my  recollection  isthat  between  ^timoreand  Chicagoon  our  line  there 
was  not  a  saviniis  bank,  with  the  posible  exception  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  To-day 
there  are  very  few  in  these  smaller  towns—Columbus  and  Pittsburg,  I  should  say. 
To-day  in  the  smaller  towns  there  are  none,  and  this  furnishes  a  means  of  enabling 
them  to  invest  their  funds — on  the  one  hand  to  the  thrifty,  and  on  the  otner  it  fur- 
nishes a  meansof  building  up  their  homes.  I  do  not  helieve  that  the  effect  of  it  at  all — 
certainly  I  know  the  purpose  of  it  is  not  such  as  the  queetion  indicates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqijhab.)  Do  ^on  hear  any  complaint  among  the  men  in  your 
employ  that  thoee  who  are  not  in  the  association  are  not  in  the  hne  of  promotion? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.}  According  to  your  testimony  it  is  not  practicable  for 
anybody  to  be  out  of  it? — A.  No.    I  have  not  heard  any  complidnti  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentstive  LivtNasTON.)  Is  there  any  complaint  from  the  chieb  of  these 
labor  organizations  gainst  that? — A.  No;  not  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobv.)  Whal  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  on  relations  of 
employer  to  employee  of  such  relief  associations  as  yon  have  described?— A.  I  think 
they  are  very  good. 


. .       .  ,  As  I  understand,  your  statement  was  that  you 

aia  not  employ  a  man  unless  he  was  willing  to  become  a  member  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment, and  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  relief  department  I  understand  that  that 
man  signs  a  contract  saying  that  if  he  receives  the  benefits  as  a  member  of  that  relief 
deiwrtment  he  will  not  sue  the  company  for  damages? — A.  He  signs  a  contract  under 
which  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  sue  the  company;  but  if  he  does  sue  the  company 
for  damages  he  will  not  get  his  benefits. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  correct  to  put  it  this  wav:  that  if  he  signs  a  contract  that  he  will 
either  accept  the  beneSts  or  refuse  the  benefits  and  sue  the  company,  and  reserve 
his  right  to  sue  the  company? — A.  He  signs  a  contract  saying  that  "  If  I  accept  the 
benefits  I  do  not  sue  the  company,  or  if  I  do  not  accept  the  benefits  I  am  at  entire 
liberty  to  sue  the  company  and  get  all  the  damages  which  I  am  entitled  to  under 
the  law." 

Q.  Then,  if  a  man  accepts  the  benefits  and  sues  th»  company  he  violates  the  con- 
tract, does  he  not? — A.  Yes.  In  other  words,  when  he  takes  the  benefits  he  gives 
an  absolute  release;  he  does  not  get  them  if  he  does  not 
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Q.  The  act  myn  that  if  any  officer  shall  reqairt  any  person  eeeklng  employmmt  to 
release  such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  pereonal  injDry  beyond  the  propor- 
tion of  the  benefit  arieing  from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund,  ahall  be  so 
and  eo. — A.  We  do  not  require  him  to  do  that.  He  does  not  release  us  at  all;  he  is 
entitled  to  get  his  entire  damages.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  release  any  portion  of  his 
claim  for  damages.  That  is  not  it;  he  does  not  release  ub  at  all  for  any  claim  for 
damages.  What  he  does  do,  he  gets  his  entire  clum  for  damages;  hegetsit;  hedoes 
not  release  us;  he  gets  his  judgment  and  collects  It;  but  under  those  ciTcumstances 
he  does  not  get  second  pay  by  way  of  a  contribution  from  the  relief  fund.  So  I  think 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  are  entirely  outside  of  that  provision  of  the  statute  in 
our  fonn  of  contract  Now,  there  may  be  some  of  the  deportments  oi^aniied  which 
exact  in  their  contract  a  release  of  liability  for  injury;  we  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Maliarv.)  But  suppose  he  gets  his  relief  from  the  relief  fund  and 
gives  bis  receipt,  and  then  mibeequentlv  sues  the  railroad  company? — A.  Then  the 
release,  the  receipt,  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  tiis  action. 

Q.  Do  you  thinli  that  that  plea  would  be  sustained  in  view  of  that  Uw? — A.  Ob, 
yea;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it;  it  has  been  sustained  over  and  over  by  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Profeflsor  Johnson.)  Since  June  1,  18987 — A.  There  has  been  no  decision, 
so  far  as  I  know,  since  that  ad;  but  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  plea. 

Q.  Spe&king  as  a  layman,  it  wonld  seem  to  me  that  taw  prohibited  such  a  con- 
tract.— A.  The  difficulty  about  it,  I  think,  is  that  you  are  misunderetandint;  the  term 
liability.  We  do  not  ask  a  man  to  release  us  from  our  liabiiity;  not  at  all.  Yon  see 
at  once  there  it  uses  the  term  "proportion."  We  do  not  ask  him  to  release  us  at  all. 
Our  liability  to  him  is  absolute;  he  can  sue  us.  But  the  point  about  it  is  that  if  he 
wants  to  get  the  fnnd,  he  can  not  get  it  any  more  than  if  he  bad  come  and  settled 
with  us,  without  being  in  the  relief  department  and  had  taken  1500,  and  then  sued 
us  again  and  claimed  that  it  was  not  enough. 

1  tnink  the  statement  1  gave  of  the  large  transfer  at  once  to  the  relief  department, 
voluntarily  transferring  to  the  relief  department  all  of  their  interests  in  the  old  asso- 
ciation and  becoming  members  of  the  relief  department  shows  their  opinion  of  the 
arrangement.  You  see,  each  member  of  the  old  association  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
share  of  its  assets,  and  they  assigned  those  assets  to  the  relief  department  The  esse 
went  through  the  courts,  and,  as  I  »y,  over  nineteen-twentietbs  of  them  came  in. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ma LLORY.)  Will  you  state  to  what  eitent  your  road  has  complied 
with  the  requirement  of  the  law  as  to  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes  on  freight 
trains? — A.  I  did  not  brine  the  data  over,  but  permit  me  to  speak  from  recollection. 
1  will  give  you  the  exact  data  from  the  record.  I  should  think  that  on  automatic 
brakes  we  must  haveabont  75  percent,  possibly  80  per  cent;  I  think  75  per  cent  of  our 
freight  cars  are  equipped;  and  with  the  couplers  not  <{uite  so  large  a  percentage,  pos- 
sibly TO  per  cent.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  a  compliance  with  the  law  as  tobiakes 
and  not  a  compliance  as  to  couplers  yet.  We  have  put  them  on  as  fast  as  we  could 
practically;  but  then  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  cars  which  do  not  pay  to  put 
on  the  coupler  and  the  brake  and  which  will  go  out  of  service  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  I  suppose  we  will  put  out  this  coming  year,  ny,  2,000  cars.  Now,  those  2,000 
cars  will  do  some  service  in  commerce,  and  you  can  not  well  withdraw  them  from 
commerce,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  of  enough  value  to  put  the  brake  or 
the  counler  on.    They  are  not  fitted  for  it    That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  equipping  its  freiffht  cars  with  automatic 
couplers  and  brakes  before  the  passage  of  the  act  requiring  it7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  had  made  some  considerable  progress,  had  it  not? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  delay?— A.  Well,  the  situation  in  relation  to  the 
putting  on  of  these  couplers  is  this,  and  the  brakes.  When  a  car  is  taken  into  the 
shop  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  they  call  thoroi^h  repairs,  which  might  besaid 
to  be  a  partial  reconetrvction  of  the  car,  then  they  apply  the  brakes  and  couplers  if 
a  car  is  fitted  for  it;  hut  they  do  nut  bring  them  out  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  application;  and  if  they  did,  the  commerce  of  this  country  would  stop. 
In  other  words,  if  you  withdraw  all  the  cars  that  have  not  got  brakes  and  couplers, 
or  if  during  the  past  year  you  had  withdrawn  alt  the  cars  that  did  not  have  brakes 
and  couplers,  ana  put  them  in  your  shop,  and  thus  delayed  commerce,  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  or  a  very  large  portion  of  it,  would  have  stopped;  and  the  fastest  you 
can  do  it  is  to  apply  it  to  the  nrake  and  the  coupler  when  the  car  in  its  natural 
operations  is  brought  in  for  reconstruction.  You  know  to-day  the  enormous  car 
shortage  that  there  is.  Now,  if  we  would  stop  20  per  cent  of  our  cars  or  any  large 
proportion  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  brake  and  the  coupler,  you 
would  see  that  if  we  ail  dio  it  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  suffer  very 
severely.  I  think  the  railroads  havedoneabout  as  well  oscould  be  expected  in  com- 
plying with  the  law.  As  I  say,  we  have  our  automatic  brakes,  and  we  are  getting 
couplers  on  nearly  all  the  cars  that  are  fit  to  put  them  on. 
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Q.  Do  yaa  think  tbit  th»  application  ol  theea  improred  daviMfl  to  freight  cub 
will  result  in  the  saving  of  lite  and  prerenting  of  csBoolUe^ — A-  My  general  impreft- 
aiun  is  th&t  it  does  add  to  the  »fe^  of  the  employeei  but  I  do  not  think  we  nave 
enough  experience  yet  to  aav  whether  or  not  it  mtrodnceea  new  set  of  dangers  which 
will  partly  counterbalance  the  loss  of  life  and  iimb  with  tlie  old. 

Q.  C&n  you  specify  any  further  what  they  are? — A.  Well,  if  an  emplovee  did  not 
have  to  go  under  the  car  to  fix  pipes.  He  now  gets  under  the  car  to  fix  tnem.  That 
in  unite  an  important  item. 

Q.  In  ur  hrake«? — A.  In  air  brakes  he  ronst  get  down  under  them,  and  he  must 
adjust  them.  There  is  always  a  certain  amonnt  of  danger  attaching  to  that.  There 
ie  eome  danger  in  the  automatic  coupling  producing  a  certain  amount  of  accidents  by 
its  falling  on  the  track;  and  thereare  others  belongingto  it  which  require  mechanical 
means  to  define;  but  my  own  judgment  is  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  eaviiig  of  life 
and  limb.  That  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  but  i  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for  ua  to 
jump  to  generalizations  too  quick  until  we  get  a  little  mere  light  than  we  have  to-da}^. 

Q.  Until  the  nilroads  become  so  generally  e(]uipped  with  automatic  couplers^  it 
will  be  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  matter,  from  a  hfe- 
eavin^g  point  of  view,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  where  they  use  the  other  coupler — 
the  luik  and  pin  coupler — in  connection  with  the  automatic  coupler,  it  is  just  exactly 
as  it  was  before?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  The  employee  has  to  go  in  between  the  car^ — A.  That  is  rishL 

Q.  And  the  principle  ofthe  automatic  coupler  Ib  not  broi^nt  into  operation  at 
all? — A.  Our  technical  men  will  say  that  it  has  saved  accidents.  To  what  extent 
they  do  not  commit  themselves,  bat  they  think  that  it  has  saved  a  certain  amount 
of  coupling  accidents. 

Q.  Have  the  employees  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  any  strikes  since 

£)U  have  been  connected  with  it,  since  von  have  been  presidentof  the  railroad? — A. 
o;  there  has  been  no  strike  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  since  IS77. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  media- 
tion, conciliation,  and  arolttation;  the  last  Congress,  I  beheve? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  You  have  read  it,  I  believe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  opinion  to  expren  concerning  it  as  to  its 
have  any  beneflcial  efiect,  or  any  effect  at  all? — A.  Well,  of  o 
to  give  my  frank  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  want.— A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  anv. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  why  vou  do  not  think  this  law  will  have  anj 
effect? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  pet  the  railroad  companies  to  permit 
an  outside  part^  to  fix  wages  for  their  employees,  with  no  power  to  bind  the  em- 
ployee. There  is  no  way  to  bind  the  employee  that  I  know  of  unless  you  introduce 
slaveiT. 

Q.  What  have  vou  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ticket  brokerase;  as  to  its  effect  on  nul- 
roadsand  nulroaa  rates?— A.  Well,  I  think  that  ticket  hrokerageBiveBriseto  a  good 
many  evils.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  it  affects  railroad  rates.  My  chief 
experience  with  ticket  brokers  was  before  I  became  president  of  the  compwjy,  and 
in  those  cases  it  consisted  in  prosecuting  them  for  selling  tickets  that  had  expired 
and  been  doctored  and  all  tliat  sort  of  thing;  and  I  really  am  not  very  well  versed  as 
to  the  effect  of  ticket  brokerage  on  railroad  rales.  I  knew,  as  an  attorney,  that 
they  furnished  a  depot  for  all  forms  of  illegitimate  practices.  The  particular  (sse  I 
have  in  mind  was  where  I  prosecuted  a  felbw  that  must  have  sold  (6,000  or  (7,000 
worth  of  passes.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  eay  that  that  is  true  of  the  msas  of  the  IJusi- 
nesB.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  and  I  think  possibly  it  would  not  be  fair  to  make  any 
inference  from  it.     I  say  that  is  my  connection  with  it;  it  has  been  on  that  side. 

Q.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  prevented  by  legislation  from  carrying  on  the  husi- 
neee  of  ticket  brokerage:  1  judge  so  from  thatT~A.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  pro- 
vide for  it  by  the  sale  of  tickets  by  the  railroads  only  or  their  agents,  and  with  the 
riltht  of  redemption  for  unused  portions  by  passengers. 

II.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  not  the  railroads  themselves  slop  this  practice  of 
ticket  brokerage? — A.  Not  entirely,  but  1  think  they  have  done  a  good  deal  toward 
saving  it  I  believe  the  railroads  formeriy  employed  these  ticket  brokers.  It  was  a 
method  of  railroad  rate  wara. 

Q.  They  founded  it;  they  are  responsible  for  the  system? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  tiney  are  responsible  for  the  system,  but  they  found  It  and  they  utilized  it  in 
rate  wars  just  as  we  utilize  anything  in  war,  the  first  weapon  that  comes  to  hand. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  a  certain  class  of  railroads  would  stop  seeking  trade 
through  the  ticket  brokers'  offices  they  would  practically  break  up  the  system? — 
A.  No;  I  think  the  ticket  broker  would  remain;  I  think  there  are  enough  ways 
by  which  he  gets  tickets  for  sale. 
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Q-  (By  Frofeesor  Jobhsoh.J  Id  EiRland  tuid  certain  <wntinenta1  countries  then 
ftre  various  special  tickets  of  diKerent  ulaHsee  iffiued  by  the  railroad  companiea  for  the 
purpoee  of  stimnlaUng  pamen^r  traffic  of  different  kinds.  And  it  has  often  been 
sain  that  the  existence  of  the  ticket  broker  in  this  country  has  prevented  the  railrotul 
companies  from  stimulating  certain  kinds  at  passenger  traffic,  because  if  tickets  sot 
out  they  could  not  control  them.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  existence  of  ticket 
brokerage  prevents  the  railroads  from  these  efforts  to  stimulate  passenger  traffic,  and 
thus  takes  away  the  benefits  which  come  to  the  community  from  passenger  travel? — 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  enough  of  a  passenger  expert  to  answer  that,  I  believe  there 
have  been  instances  when  tickets  were  not  given  at  lower  rat«4  because  they  did 
furnish  a  basis  for  ticket  scalping;  but  whether  that  difficulty  is  very  widespread  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

H.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  panenger  travel  in  this  conntry  is  conai<lembly  less 
than  it  is  in  some  other  countries. — A.  Is  not  that  owing  to  our  sparse  jiopulation, 
probably? 

Q.  Is  it  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  coiopanlee  have  not  been  nble,  &»  the 
British  companies  have  been,  to  stimulate  the  traffic?  Whenever  a  British  comiiany 
sees  a  possible  trallic  that  can  he  developed,  it  puts  in  a  specisl  rale  to  develop  that 
traffic;  but,  as  I  understand,  the  ticket-brokerage  system  praotieally  prevents  tuat  in 
thiscountry;  so  it  has  been  testified. — A.  Well,  a  paseengerexpert  would  know  more 
about  that.  But  my  own  experience  is  that  our  boys  tiavebeen  right  lively  in  stimu- 
lating t  raffia 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRia)  Do  you  know,  in  that  connection,  any  method  of  de- 
velopint;  or  increasing  passenger  traffic  that  has  not  been  adopted? — A.  (Laughing) 
No;  1  do  not;  1  must  say  that  1  do  not. 

Q.  You  liave  suburban  rates,  you  have  mileage  books,  large  party  rates,  and  excur- 
sion rates? — A.  I  tried  the  question  of  the  party  rates  in  tne  Supreme  Court  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  that  you  could  not  give  a  rate  to  10 
persons  lower  than  you  gave  it  to  a  single  person  traveling  between  the  same  points, 
and  the  Suprenie  Court  reversed  that  view.  That  was  a  case  where  the  theatrical 
and  amusement  traffic,  the  kind  that  Professor  Johnson  speaks  of,  was  built  up  abso- 
lutely upon  the  low  rate,  2  cents  a  mile.  I  suppose  abolition  would  have  done  just 
what  Professor  Johnson  indicates;  it  would  have  destroyed  a  great  business,  not  only 
for  the  railroad  company,  but  it  would  havedestroyed  the  furnishing  of  amusements 
hy  good  artists,  the  traveling  troop  of  to-day  that  goes  to  (he  little  town  and  fur- 
nishes the  little  town  with  a.  character  of  amusement  which  it  would  not  get— and 
the  larger  cities,  too — except  for  the  lower  rate,  i  think, 

Q,  (By  Senator  Mallory,^  Do  you  remember  the  title  of  that  case? — A,  It  is  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and 
it  is  within  the  last  5  or  6  years  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reports, 

Q.  The  court  in  that  case  held  that  there  was  no  discrimination  prohibited  by  the 
int«Tslate-COmmerce  law  in  allowing  a  cheaper  rate  for  individuals,  for  10,  than  there 
would  be  tor  one  traveling  between  the  same  pointa? — A.  Between  the  same  pointaj 
going  between  the  same  stations  on  the  same  system, 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  have  a  system  called 
Bandrcsser  Billets,  or  roundabout  tickets.  A  man  may  buy  a  ticket  in  almost  any 
part  of  Kuro)ieand  travel  in  a  larve  circuit  and  get  hsck  to  his  point  of  departureaad 
at  a  very  greatly  reduced  rate.  The  French  systems  of  railways  have  such  a  svstem 
over  their  lines  within  France.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  an  enormous  week-end 
traffic,  as  they  call  it,  Saturday  to  Tuesday  traffic  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it 
would  lie  possible  to  inaugurate  for  a  ^up  of  systems,  or  any  one  of  the  large 
SJ^stems,  schemes  of  tickets  or  classes  of  ticket  of  tnat  character  for  the  purpoBe  of 
stimulating  a  kind  of  paswiwer  movement  that  does  not  now  take  place,  provided 
you  could  control  the  tickets  that  you  isflued? — A.  Well,  it  may  be  pc«sible;  'I  do  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRia)  Would  not  your  mileage  book  cover  this  run  about 
buain^sT — A.  Mileage  books  covera  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Covers  the  same  field,  I  mean? — A.  The  mileage  book  undoubtedly  covers  a 
I  portion  of  the  field.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  cover  it  entirely. 
(By  Senator  Malioby.)  Hasyourattention  been  called  to  the  practice  of  giving 
passes,  by  different  railroads  in  the  United  States,  to  individuals? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  If  It  is  not  asking  a  question  too  personal,  does  your  railroad  give  passes  to 
individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  abuse,  ordinarily? — A.  Yes;  I  (hink  Ihe  system  is 
abused. 

Q,  Is  it  not  prohibited  by  the  interetate-eommerce  law? — A,  I  will  have  toanswer 
that  by  saying  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  called  the  railroads  up  to 
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show  their  lists  of  passee  and  thej  save  their  lists.  As  yon  know,  we  issue  those 
passes  to  pnblic  men  and  various  people.  I  said  to  a  judge,  "  I  am  goin^  to  put  your 
name  at  tbe  haul."  He  »ys:  "  You  do  eo,  and  then  tell  the  commisson  that  this 
court  has  decided  thai  hauling  a  fellow  tor  nothing  is  not  inleretale  commerce." 
(Laughter.)  The  FommiRsion  nas  taken  that  view.  1  do  not  myself  believe  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  act  Uiat  prohibits  it  unless  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  discrimi- 
nation. In  other  words,  giving  it  to  ahippera  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  traffic 
or  something  of  that  kind.  But  outside  of  that  1  do  not  thmk  there  is  anytning  in 
tlie  act  that  prohibits  it.  But  it  is  ■  source  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  railrcMtds 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  I  have  heard,  for  example — I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  so;  you  might  have  got  it  from  Mr.  Callaway;  I  was  told  so  by  a  leading  rail- 
road man  in  New  York —that  the  prohibition,  in  the  New  York  L-onstitution,  of  passes 
to  New  York  State  officers,  State  officials,  had  led  isther  to  an  increase  than  to  a 
decrease  of  free  transportation,  because  the  officer  had  his  coterie  of  constituents,  or 
his  ring,  if  you  choose  to  calj  it  that,  and  instead  of  contenting  him  with  his  own 
transportation  they  were  bound  to  fuTDish  a  lot  to  his  henchmen.  In  other  word^ 
I  think  that  it  it  was  examined  very  closely,  it  would  be  found  to  have  just  shifted 
the  difficulty  over  into  another  direction.  I  csnrewlily  understand  why  that  should 
be  the  case. 
Q.  Is  there  any  particular  claes  of  dtizene  in  the  United  Ststw  whoare  the  specif 

iiuuij.    KfL  couiBB,  they 
le,  a  certain  number  of 

, H  iriven  to  influence  ahiDmenta.  thouirh  I  think  that  lat' 
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Q.  To  influence  shipments  overthe  road? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  getting  lees  and 
lees  all  the  time. 

y.  Well,  what  are  they  given  to  public  offl  cere  for  now? — A.  I  do  not  hold  the' 
view  that  they  are  given  to  public  ofBcers  as  a  bribe.  I  do  not  lielieve  it  affects  a 
public  official  in  anv  such  way;  but  it  has  grown  up,  possibly  wrongfully;  still,  it  has 
grown  up  as  act  of  courtesy  to  certain  ctsssee  of  omdaJs  to  extend  to  them  free 
transportation. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  more  particularly  what  classee  of  officials  those  are? — A.  As  ar 


illustiation,  the  prosecuting  officers  of  a  great  many  of  our  counties  have  transporta- 
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transportation.     There  are  othere  as  to  whom  the  custom  or  haoit  has  grown  up  to 


tion;  and  I  suppose,  if  you  got  behind  that,  the  real  reason  is  that  there  are  a  good 
manji  offeneee  arainst  railnwda  that  ate  prosecuted  by  these  gentlemen.  They  nave 
occasion  to  emplov  the  railroad  in  these  prosecutions,  and  thev  are  furnished  with 


iitend  to  them  the  courtesy  of  transportation;  members  of  Congress,  Senators, 
etc.,  who  are  living  along  your  line  or  near  to  it;  it  is  quite  customary  to  give  them 
transportation  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.     We  do  it,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  do  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  Congress,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  to  what  extent  the  use  of  pacees 
bj^  members  of  Cot^rew  eiirts?  Is  it  gwieral? — A.  I  think  it  is  quite  general.  The 
railroads,  from  their  standpoint,  wonld  like  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqi'har.)  Except  in  the  case  of  employees  of  your  own  system,  weie 
the  pass  system  entirely  abolish^I,  would  it  result  in  lower  rates  to  the  cash-paying 
public?— A.  No,  1  do  not  think  bo. 

Q.  So  that  theaboljtion  of  the  pa^Bsystem  would  be  morea  matter  of  sentiment  than 
it  would  be  of  economic  benefit  to  the  people  who  complain  of  it? — A.  It  might  be  an 
economic  benefit  to  the  railroad,  but  I  do  not  see  howuie  public  would  be  interested. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  afiect  the  passenger  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  not  been  a  great  decrease  on  all  lines  yon 
are  acquainted  with  in  the  giving  of  passes  of  late  veais? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  what  it  used  to  E>e  6  years  ago? — A.  1  think  it  has 
(pane  out  of  v(^e  very  largely  as  a  means  oi  influencing  shipments.  I  think  those 
ttiatarenowgivenare  largely  acts  of  courleey.  Arailroad  isagreat  concern  and  it 
has  various  interests  in  various  places,  and  tne  extending  of  free  transportation  may 
be  all  wrongand  they  would  certainly  like  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  the  custom  has  grown 
up  which  they  can  not  veiy  well  break  without  ofiending  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  are  passes  given  to  public  officials  rather  than  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  as  a  rule? — A.  Be(^use  you  are  coming  into  contact  with  the  public 
officials;  that  Ih  the  reason. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  grant  passee  to  delcsatee  to  conventions  in  many  places, 
especially  if  there  is  a  close  contest?— A.  Not  if  we  can  help  It.  (Ukt^hter.)  We 
try  to  arrange  for  the  delegates  with  the  various  committees  and  give  ttiem  strictly  a 
party  rate. 
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Q.  Has  it  come  within  voor  knowledge  anyw 
have  eometimee  been  pdcked  by  the  free  issue 
A.  I  have  never  known  IL 

Q.  You  say  paeses  are  given  to  proeecuting  attomerS? — A.  I  gave  that  as  one 
illustmtion. 

Q.  I  §upp<Me  that  ie  to  enable  them  to  get  evidence  in  oEtenaee  ^^itiat  iHilroad 
companiefi,  is  it  not,  conveniently  and  comlortablyT — A.  Against  oE^ndera  against 
the  company,  yes;  the  prosecution  of  offenses  in  which  the  company  ie  concerned, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keknedv.)  Has  not  a  private  citizen  as  much  tight  to  cheap  transpor- 
tation as  any  other — as  a  public  official? — A,  Absolutely. 

Q.  Well,  are  not  the  citizen's  rights  infringed  somewhat  when  this  class  distinction 
is  made  and  the  public  official  is  given  free  transportation  while  the  citizen  must  pay 
full  published  rates? — A.  He  is  not  treated  just  as  the  other  fellow,  undo-jbtedly; 
and  in  one  sense  it  may  be  said  his  rights  are  violated,  but  i  think  it  is  mther  a 
far-fetched  statement. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  LiviNoaroN.)  According  to  the  head  of  the  nation — the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation  or  the  State— «  specitu  train  is  not  done  for  the  purpose 
of  bribing  him,  is  it? — A.  No.  All  these  things  are  acts  of  courtesy  that  are  extended 
in  the  various  relations  of  life. 

Q.  Then  when  the  citizens  of  great  citiee  go  for  some  special  purpose  in  behalf  of 
the  city  they  get  passee;  that  is  ft  courtesy  accorded  to  the  city,  not  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bribing  the  city? — A.  No. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarkk.)  On  the  whole,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  pat 
the  whole  on  a  business  basis?— A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  The  officials  of  the  railroad  company  or  employees  going  on  mtroad  bnainees 
pay  their  fares  and  let  the  railroad  reimburse  them? — A.  Yee.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  it  done  if  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  entirely  practicable? — A.  Not  in  the  present  state  of  public    . 
and  railroad  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Legislative? — A.  Yee;  legislative.  I  have  juatgivenan 
illustration,  1  believe.  Take  the  operation  of  the  New  York  statute.  You  will  find  it 
has  increased  free  transportation  instead  of  decreasing  it.  We  are  confronted  with 
certain  conditions,  old  customs;  how  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  it  I  do  not  know, 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingoton.)  If  the  pass  system  is  abolished  bv  law,  still 
your  special  mends,  us  a  matter  of  courtesy,  could  travel  on  your  roaa  without  a 
pass?  Could  it  not  be  done  just  as  well? — A.  There  are  ways  in  which  it  is  done; 
furnish  them  tickets,  you  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ke.n'nbuv.)  You  would  like  to  see  a  syEtem  of  national  laviis  that 
would  absoluteiy  prohibit  all  carrying  of  free  passengera  over  the  roads  in  the  coun- 
try?— A.  If  I  thought  the  system  of  national  taws  would  prohibit  it,  yes.  As  I  do 
not  think,  they  would  prohibit  it  1  do  not  think  it  wise  to  encumber  the  statute 
books  at  the  present  time  with  that  class  of  laws.  I  am  perfectly .  aware  you 
will  find  no  other  railroad  president  saying  that.  I  am  perfectlv  well  aware  that  it 
is  one  of  our  troubles— the  pass  ^stem.  I  would  like  to  see  it  abolished.  I  taiowit 
is  very  easy  to  say  "Just  have  a  ww  abolishing  it"  I  know  most  railroad  executive 
offlcere  will  take  this  view  and  say  "Give  us  that  kind  of  act."  I  say,  donot  eiveuB 
that  kind  of  act  at  the  present  time,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  complied  with. 
You  want  my  frank  opinion  and  I  give  it  frankly. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNOSTON.)  If  you  did  that  you  would  have  tostopdoing 
other  things  on  tlie  same  line.  You  give  paupers  free  transportation,  you  sive  min- ' 
isters  reduced  rates.  Now,  if  you  go  imck  to  the  idea  of  ail  men,  women,  and  children 
traveling  on  a  railroad  at  one  flied  price,  these  beneflla  to  the  pauper  and  minister, 
and  excursion  latea,  everything  of  tne  kind,  would  have  to  go  down  with  it,  wonia 
it  not?  To  give  justice  to  the  mass  of  the  people  you  would  have  to  put  them  all  on  a 
level? — A.  Of  course  many  of  these  things  would  pass  away.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  would  like  to  see  the  whole  system  of  free  transportation,  even 
as  between  railroads  ttiemselves,  abolished,  and  iet  everybody  pay  tare.  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  act  of  that  sort  will  be  effective  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion. 
The  time  will  come  at  last  when  we  will  all  be  educated  up  to  where  we  can  enforce 
it,  bnt  you  all  know  no  law  is  worth  anything  except  as  it  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
customs  of  tbe  hour.    I  said  before  a  CongresBional  committee  hearing  many  years 

X,  when  the  question  of  restriction  of  interstate-commerce  law  should  apply,  etc., 
t  it  was  a  gr^t  mistake  to  legislate  against  the  customs  of  business  or  to  l^islate 
with  the  idea  of  simply  enforcing  it  from  the  outflide  without  having  any  coopera- 
tion from  the  inside,  and  I  used  this  eipreeaion;  it  illustrates  my  ide^  that  the 
fugitive  slave  law  will  not  catch  n^roes  in  Massachusets;  force  bills  will  not  force 
in  South  Carolina;  prohibition  wilt  not  prohibit  in  New  York  or  Chicago." 
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Q.  It  the  railroad  managers  themselyee  would  be  glad  to  diepenae  with  the  prac- 
tice of  granticg  free  fetmee  would  not  l^slation  be  helpfnl  to  them? — A.  Well,  I 
really  frankly  doubt  it.  That  is  juet  my  view  of  it.  I  think  we  have  got  to  follow 
the  scriptural  rule  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  ie  within  you."  There  must  be  some 
thing  come  from  within,  because  we  must  curtail  it  ourselves. 

Q.  My  question  ie,  to  use  the  same  rule,  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
the  railroad  managers  would  not  a  little  help  from  the  ontaide  make  it  more  gen- 
eral?—A.  Itmitrht. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Clahks.)  Areyouacqnainted  withtheeffectoftheprohibitionsinNew 
York  and  Mae»chusetts  on  the  granting  of  passes  to  the  meaibera  of  the  legialaturea 
of  those  8tatee? — A.  The  only  knowledge  I  nave  is,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  1  was 
informed  by  a  leading  railroad  officer  in  New  York  that  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  Free  transportation  to  State 
officers  had  rather  increased  the  free  transportation  than  decreased  it,  because  instead 
of  the  issue  to  the  State  officer  you  issue  to  the  State  officer's  friends.  He  could  no 
longer^  it  for  himself,  so  begot  it  for  his  friends  and  hie  friendEaremorenumerons 
than  himself. 

Q.  HowiBitinMasBachueettS?— A.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  presume 
the  New  England  roads  can  do  a  sood  deal  more  than  aome  of  the  other  roads.  They 
are  more  of  a  monopoly  there  and  can  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

Q.  |By  Senator  Mallobv.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  at  present  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  adverse  to  the  granting  of  free  transportation  by  railroads  to  individ- 
uals?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  public  opinion  on  the  subject;  but 
what  I  fear  is  that  there  are  not  enough,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  that  way,  in  favor  of 
it  in  the  railroads  themselves  to  comply  abeointely  with  a  statute  of  that  kind  as 
against  the  pressure  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livingbton.)  Is  it  true  that  in  some  States  recently  they 
have  passed  an  act  requirinc;  the  railroads  in  those  States  to  furnish  the  State  officials 
with  free  posses? — A.  I  understand  that  is  the  law  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Would  not  that  remedy  the  trouble  somewhat,  if  there  is  a  trouble?— A.  That 
is  the  view  they  entertained  in  that  State.  I  would  like  to  see  it  got  rid  of,  but  I  do 
notwanttoad^wl^islation  that  I  do  not  feel  would  be  carried  out,  and  I  must  say  it 
does  not  look  to  me  in  the  present  state  of  railroad  opinion  that  it  will  be  carried  ont. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallosy.)  The  subject  of  discriminations  is  next — the  discrimi- 
nations against  persons  and  against  places.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
parative number  of  discriminations  now  agunst  persons  as  compared  with  the 
f..._^__,__., ,  „  __„ ,  _  -jmilarcr  -"     '    "'         -    '    --      '    '   ■ 


IS  of  2  or  3  years  ago  of  a  similar  class? — A.  Of  course  1  can  not  give 
you  fignree,  but  1  should  sa^  that  the  discriminations  were  less,  because  the  rates 
are  very  mnch  better  maintained  than  2  years  ago  or  a  year  ago. 

Q.  On  general  principles  yon  would  argue  that  where  there  is  leas  cutting  of  rates 
there  is  less  discrimination?— A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  the  cutting  of  rates  that  leads  to  dis- 
crimination. Where  the  rates  are  muntained  you  can  get  along  without  discrimi- 
nations. 

Q.  Then  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule  or  principle,  that  sharp  competition 
between  rtulroads  b^ets  discriminationa? — A.  When  competition  assumes  the  shape 
of  contests  about  rates,  yes. 

Q.  ]s  it  not  pretty  apt  to  a>«ame  that  shape?— A.  It  is  in  this  country,  because  of 
our  system  of  legislation,  I  think,  in  particular. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  methods  by  which  discriminations  are  practiced  in  favor  of 


Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  such  thin^  as  rebates,  concessions,  or  com- 
missions?— A.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  giving  lower  rates.  You  can  give  it  by  one 
form  or  the  other,  through  a  system  of  rebates  or  a  system  of  giving  commissions  or 
through  various  methods;  it  is  all  one  thin^; — giving  one  a  lower  rate  than  another 

Q.  In  yonr  judgment,  is  that  discrimination  agoinitt  individuals,  or,  through  indi- 
viduals, against  the  public  weal?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also,  in  your  judgment,  injurious  to  the  railroads? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  Siere  is  no  equity  about  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any. 

Q.  And  it  ought  to  be  corrected  if  it  is  possible  to  correct  it? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  su^igestionB  to  make  as  to  how  it  con  be  corrected  ? — A.  There  is 
a  question  which  brings  up  the  self-government  of  the  railroad  system  ol  the  coun- 
try. 1  think  the  railroaas  ought  to  be  permitted  to  agree  to  maintain  rates;  form 
traffic  associations  for  the  Bxing  of  reasonable  rates,  and,  if  necessary,  to  divide  their 
traffic  or  earnings.    That  is  the  one  suggestion  that  I  have  in  relation  to  a  better 
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method  of  avoiding  discrimiiutions.  I  believe  this,  tlutt  if  the  interaUte-coaunerce 
act  had  not  contained  the  prohibition  of  pooliDg  aad  there  lud  been  aothins  in  the 
anUtniet  act,  Buch  ae  the  Supreme  Court  hae  fooDd  in  it,  to  prohibit  railroads  from 
agreeing  to  maintain  rates,  that  by  this  time  there  would  have  been  evolved  in  the 
natural  course  of  railroad  development  a  Byst^m  of  traffic  aaBodationB,  of  rate  agree- 
ments, and  of  pooling  which  would  have  eubetantially  prevented  all  discriminations. 
I  think  that  clause  of  the  interBtate-commercs  act  and  the  subeeauent  action  on  the 
antitrust  act  has  prevented  a  gradual  evolution  of  a  syetem  under  which  the  same 
latee  would  have  been  given  to  all  and  discriminations  would  have  been  abolished. 
Now,  I  think  the  first  Btep  to  be  taken  would  be  to  ^  right  to  the  inhibition  which 
the  courts  have  found  in  the  antitrust  act,  prohibiting  all  kinde  of  railnnd  agree- 
ments about  ratee,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  interstat»«oinmerce  act 
that  prohibits  pooling  of  competitive  traffic  among  carriera. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  any  provision  preventii^  railroads 
from  ctiarging  unreasonable  latee,  or  do  you  think  they  would  neceesarilv  charge 
reasonable  ratce?— A.  That  is  the  existine  law.  1  do  not  think  anything  aaditlot^ 
would  be  required.  8uppo«e  I  state  in  general  what  my  views  are.  I  believe  that  an 
amendment  of  the  act  so  aa  lo  aathorice  pooling  and  to  authorize  agreements  for  the 
maintenance  of  rates  is  all  that  is  required.  I  believe  the  other  provisions  of  the  act, 
which  prohibit  unreasonable  rates,  unjust  discriminations,  and  the  undue  preferences, 
areali  that  are  required.  That  is  my  personal  belief.  Now,  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  get  any  amendment  to  the  act  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  must  get  somewhere  near  together,  and  Ute  Interstate  CommeiT»  Com- 
mission will  not  approve  of  an  act  that  does  not  give  them  some  more  power  than 
they  have  to-day.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  with  the  railroads  ia  to  ^ 
tiiem  to  assent  to  giving  any  additional  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commts- 
aion  over  the  Question  of  rates.  I  have  worked,  as  you  know,  for  Bome  yeara  trying 
to  hamioniiie  trie  views,  and  I  givomyowneu^Mtionsnow,  which  ought  not  be  taken 
as  that  of  the  railroad  men,  bMause  I  do  not  Uiink  they  are  concurred  in  generally. 
I  would  be  willing  to  meet  the  Interstate  Commerce  tkimmisaion's  views  halfway, 
to  this  extent  at  least,  toveetthat  body  with  power  in  a  litigated  case  tosav  whether 
the  rate  was  or  was  not  reasonable,  carefully  guarding  the  act  so  that  the  decision  of 
that  bod^,  in  one  form  or  another,  can  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  examination 
by  a  United  States  court,  with  rignt  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  would 
require  the  act  to  be  very  carefulFr  drawn  m  order  to  insure  that  the  gueetion  that 
the  InteiBtate  Commerce  Conunismon  should  decide  should  be  a  judicial  one.  Now, 
in  a  Keneial  way,  the  railroads  south  of  the  Potomac,  the  continental  lines,  and  the 
Northwest  roads,  and  the  New  England  roads  would  be  opposed  to  giving  the  Inter- 
Btate  Commerce  Commismtm  this  ri^ht.  The  roads  in  the  interior  section  of  the 
country  are  divided  on  i^  and  a  portion  of  them  would  assent  to  an  increase  of  power 
of  the  commission  over  tberateecoveredby  trafficagreementeor  pooling  agreements, 
but  not  over  other  roads  not  covered  by  such  agreements.  There  are  others  that 
would  object  to  increasing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  power  in  any 
respect.  We  have,  therefore.got  into  a  sort  of  cul-de-«c  in  regard  to  this  legislation, 
I  say  I  think  nothing  is  required  except  to  give  the  railroad  companies  the  right  to 
agree;  restore  to  them  freedom  of  contract,  giving^  the  commission  the  ri^ht  to  set 
aside  that  contract  whenever  it  pleaaee  if  It  nnda  it  mterferes  with  the  public  welfare. 
But  the  commission  does  not  take  that  view.  They  want  certain  power  over  the 
rates  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  railroads  are  afraid  to  give  anv  additional  power 
over  rates.  That  is  the  condition  of  affairs  to-day  as  I  understana  it.  Personally,  I 
should  ^  to  the  extent  that  1  have  indicated,  but  my  own  personal  views  do  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  railroad  men  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabsb.)  In  case  of  the  exercise  ot  additional  power  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  should  go  so  far  as  to  fix  rates  pending  litigation,  you 
would  favor  the  enforcement  of  their  rates  while  the  litigation  is  pending?— A.  No; 
I  would  not  1  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  judgment  is  executed  while  the 
appeal  is  pending,  and  especially  it  should  not  be  executed  where,  as  in  a  case  against 
railroads,  the  rulroads  would  have  no  remedy,  while  the  public  has  a  complete 


remedy. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  law's  delay,  woold  the  public  have  a  remedv  that  would  amount 
to  anything  in  such  case?— A.  A  complete  remedy,  in  my  judgment  The  public 
means  the  shipper.  Now.  the  shipper  le  the  ^ttM  big  fellow.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  shippers  who  control  the  shipments  of  this  countrv  are  large  people,  and  thev 
can  enforce  their  rights,  and  enforce  them  very  effectively.  When  you  come  to  think 
about  it,  1  think  it  is  an  anuudng  thing  (with  thefreighttrafficof  this  country,  which 
must  I>e  equal,  measured  by  ton  miles,  to  the  freight  traffic  of  the  entire  world  out- 
side of  the  United  Statee)  that  then  are  an  infiniteeimal  number  of  oomplainla  ae  to 
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the  reaeon&bleneee  of  the  rates.  It  ehowB  there  is  rettlly  very  little  grovmd  for  com- 
pliunt.  I  think  that  Senator  Mollory  has  touched  the  real  point,  and  that  is  what- 
ever vicee  there  are  in  the  system  of  railroad  transportation  exist  in  the  discrimi- 
nations. I  believe  the  discriminations  have  to  be  removed  by  the  ability  of  the 
railroads  to  agree  amon^  themselveB  as  to  the  majntenance  of  rat«e,  and  as  to  the 
means  of  doing  that,  if  it  shoald  he  necessary,  to  divide  the  traffic  or  the  proceeds, 
the  revenue  therefrom.  That  is  the  rule  in  every  other  country  on  the  globe,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  shoold  not  be  the  rule  here.  I  huve  worked  for  some  years 
to  brin^  it  atxiut,  and  am  only  sorry  that  I  have  had  no  better  success  than  I  have. 
1  am  willing  to  go,  as  yon  see,  a  good  way,  but  there  is  among  the  railroad  men  of 
the  country  a  deeply  mbred  thought  that  any  additional  power  given  to  the  com- 
niiaaion  over  rates  would  be  a  bad  thing.  They  call  it  fixing  the  rates,  and  that  feel- 
ing is  so  strong  that  at  present  I  do  not  believe  that  the  suggestion  which  I  make, 
namely,  that  you  should  confine  that  power  to  sayitv  what  is  a  reasonable  rate,  with 
the  right  of  review  in  such  a  form  that  there  could  oe  no  queedon  that  there  could 
be  a  review — I  say  I  do  not  believe  my  suggestion  of  that  wUl  meet  with  very  much 
approval. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqdhab.)  Do  yoa  think  there  is  a  physical  possihility  of  five  men 
ever  fixing  the  rates  of  traffic  in  this  cotintry?— A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  means  of  collecting  a  clerical  force  of  experts  that 
could  do  the  work  of  the  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  railroads  to^iay?— A.  I  think 
it  is  more  diSicult  to  fix  the  rate  of  transportation  than  it  is  the  price  of  wheat.  I 
think  that  is  a  much  more  difficult  task,  and,  therefore,  if  the  commission  could  be 
got  to  view  the  point  in  that  light  and  to  leave  the  ai't  as  it  is,  which  prohibits  unrea- 
sonable rates,  which  prohibits  unjust  discrimination  and  undue  preference,  and  vest 
ttiem  with  certain  powers,  and  then  add  to  it  the  simple  right  to  ^ree,  with  a  power 
in  the  commission  to  set  the  agreements  aside  without  any  appeal  from  their  opin- 
ion— that  would  be  the  simplest  thing  to  do  that  couid  be  gotten  through.  1  wish 
the  commission  could  see  it  in  that  light,  because  I  think  their  work  can  be  more 
efiective  than  if  you  invest  them  even  with  grotter  power.  My  experience  with  com- 
missions and  on  commissions  is  this:  A  commission  does  not  get  its  value  merely  by 
being  able  to  render  a  judgment  behind  which  is  the  sheriff  or  constable,  but  it  gets 
its  value  from  the  fact  that  it  brings  yon  up  against  what  might  be  said  to  be  puttlic 
opinion,  and  that  has  been  true  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  When 
tliey  deliver  their  opinions  and  when  they  call  us  up,  which  is  very  frequently  done 
in  a  <'ase  of  complaint,  it  may  be  by  letter  or  in  any  other  form,  and  they  indicate 
what  their  views  are,  after  a  discussion,  in  OS  rases  out  of  100  we  will  comply  with 
their  views  without  further  inquiry,  only  making  a  fight  where  we  feel  a  matter  of 

Erinciple  is  involved.  Kow,  if  you  will  take  a  liS  of  Uie  decisions  of  the  Interstate 
ommerce  Commision  in  a  year  you  will  see  that  they  are  very  few,  and  you  may 
not  see  what  is  the  use  of  keeping  np  a  commission  that  onlf  does  that  little  work; 
but  the  real  work  that  the  commWon  does  is  on  the  eomplamts  that  come  in  from 
towns  and  individuals  or  from  communities  and  individuals  and  are  adjusted  without 
going  through  the  technical  form  of  litigation.  In  that  way  the  commission  does  a 
very  great  service.  Now,  they  have  very  large  powers  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  nid  on  the  mibjeot,  and  if  the  railroads  now  will  be  permitted  simply  to  agree 
to  maintain  the  rates  under  forms  of  contract  that  would  be  deposited  with  them 
and  subject  to  the  r  right  of  revocation  and  leave  the  act  stand  as  it  is,  I  believe  that 
the  railroad  diBcriminations  of  the  country  would  in  the  progress  of  lime  pass 
away,  and  that  we  would  under  their  direction  and  guidance  and  under  our  own 
self-government  evolve  a  system  of  traffic  agreements  and  pooling  arrangements 
which  would  do  away  with  the  tremendous  strife  of  to-day.  Now,  the  doing  away 
with  strife  is  not  the  destruction  of  competition.  If  you  want  to  get  down  to  the 
last  analysis,  let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  in  this  way;  Two  fellows  run  a  horse 
race;  one  cuts  the  hamstrings  of  the  other's  horse;  that  is  not  competition;  he 
poisons  his  oats,  that  is  not  competition.  Competition,  of  course,  is  striving  to 
obtain  the  nme  thing  at  the  same  time,  and  each  would  be  striving  to  win  the 
race,  but  there  is  the  necessary  implication  aa  to  the  striving  to  win  the  ra<«  that 
it  shall  be  dose  accordin^g  to  the  rules  of  the  same.  So  with  railroad  competition 
you  must  agree  to  mtuntain  rntes.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  two  railroads  out 
of  the  same  place  charging  different  ratc^  or  if  they  are  different,  the  differentials 
will  beonlyenough  to  make  up  the  inequalities  of  one  against  the  other.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  the  same  rates.  But  given  the  same  rates,  and  the  same  rates  to  all, 
the  competition  occurs  in  tnmiahing  the  Eadlities,  in  the  way  in  which  you  Iiandle 
your  traffic,  in  the  way  in  which  you  present  your  case  to  the  public,  and  that  compe- 
tition goes  on  just  asvigorotnly  under  yonr  rate  agreement  as  it  did  before.  The 
thing  that  is  destroyed  ie  the  rate  cutting,  bat  the  competition  itself,  which  ia  striving 
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for  the  same  thing  nnder  the  nilee  of  tbe  game  eetftbliahed  b^  long  experieoce,  apm 
ahead.  That  u  what  we  ehould  do  here  and  that  is  what  ib  done  in  EnglaDdi  it 
ie  done  in  Germany,  and  ia  done  in  other  countries,  and  I  think  it  waa  a  ^reat  mis- 
take when  the  interBlate-commerce  act  prohibited  pooling.  And  then  aa  t«  the 
antitrust  ai-t  prohibiting  agreemenla  for  the  maintenance  of  tales,  there  waa  not  a 
man  who  voted  for  that  act  who  ever  dreamed  that  waa  the  case.  The  report  of  the 
committee  ehows  that  rwlroad  transportation  was  intended  to  be  exclndM  from  the 
act,  but  like  many  other  acts,  as  we  all  know,  the  language  of  the  act  was  so  put  that 
the  court  was  obliged  to  my  that  an  agreement  to  maintain  reaeonable  rates  wax 
within  the  t«rmaof  theact  and  therefore  void.  That  act  has  caught  two  classes  of 
persons,  tirst,  the  railroads  and,  nest,  Mr.  Debs,  and  it  waa  not  intended  U.  uover 
either.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  of  legislation  where  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  so  changed,  and  set  aaide,  and  which  has  run  out  in  an  entirely  different 
line,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  the  antitrust  act.  1  think,  therefore,  allowing  these  agreements 
for  Che  maintenance  of  rates  and  for  the  division  of  traffic  is  all  that  is  really  required. 
The  practical  difBculty  is  there,  namely,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
asks  for  more  power  and  the  railroads,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  are  afraid  to 
e  them  any  power  about  rates.     I  do  think  the  power  of  the  commission  for  good 


Q.  (B: 
rtateCoi 


will  bejust  aa  great  without  nving  them  anyadditionalpower,  but  they  donot  tnink 
so;  therefore  Ihave  been  willing  from  my  standpoint  to  coinpromiae.  I  do  not  say 
I  am  right.     I  must  be  wrong  or  there  would  he  more  general  agreement  with  me. 

<y  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  believe  vou  and  Mr.  Murray  sent  a  letter  to  the  inter- 
mmerce  Commiasion  in  whicn  you  practically  admitted  that  the  practice  of 
«  rates  and  making  discriminations  had  l>een  m  vogue  on  the  Baltimore  and 
unio 'Railroad,  and  that  Uie  same  system  was  in  general  vofcue  on  thedifferentsystemj 
of  the  country.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  the  commission  a  tew  illustrations  of 
tbe  giving  of  rebates  and  the  making  of  discriminations  that  would  apply  to  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  the  other  systems  of  the  country  at  that  time? — A.  The  letter  had 
reference  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  charging  our  published  rates.  At  the  time 
that  letter  waa  issued  I  should  say  that  the  custom  of  giving  rebates  had  become 
much  more  general  and  much  more  widely  extended  than  it  had  been  before,  and 
that  it  covered  a  very  great  deal  of  the  traffic;  I  do  not  know  what  percentage,  but 
certainly  a  very  great  deal  more  than  50  per  cent.  If  you  want  individual  instancoi', 
not  mentioning  names,  take  such  thin^  as  the  packing-house  product  from  the  pack- 
ers; none  of  them  were  carried  at  tanff  rates  at  that  time.  Take  certain  classes  of 
large  manufactures — iron,  aleel — they  were  all  getting  cut  rales.  The  whole  system 
waa  bad;  but  the  discrimination  of  last  year  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Fellows 
would  gtlacutrateon  aSO-cent  shipment,  a  thing  which  got  to  be  almost  ridiculous, 
and  it  was  a  tremendous  reduction  of  our  revenues, 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Had  vou  to  meet  cut  rates  elsewhere  in  making  your 
rates? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  were  all  doing  the  same  thing.  There  are  certain  diffi- 
cultiea  about  complying  always  with  a  published  rale.  Export  traffic  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  deal  with.  The  rale  on  export  t>tuff  varies  from  day  today;  indeed,  it 
varies  between  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  same  steamer,  aa  you  know,  carries 
trsflic  of  the  same  kind  at  very  varying  rates.  They  niuet  make  up  their  cargo,  and 
they  make  it  up.  The  result  is  that  the  carrying  out  of  tbe  law  as  to  export  rates  ia 
a  very  difficult  subject.  We  took  it  up  before  the  commiraion  and  talkeo  the  matter 
over  frankly  with  the  commission.  There  ia  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  frank  dJa- 
ctosuresmade  before  the  comminion  last  January  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  good, 
but  it  resulted  from  the  fact  that  mina  got  close  to  mind  and  the  railroad  U)  the 
commission  and  the  commission  to  the  r^lroad.  We  told  them  the  whole  story  and 
said,  What  can  we  do?  They  recognize  there  are  certain  difficulties,  and  among 
them  the  export  traffic.  It  ianot  a  ^ueetion  of  discrimination,  but  a  question  of  com- 
aw  about  publishing  your  rates.  The  formality 
a  tariff  every  day,  sometimes  two  a  day,  whicn 

,   _ not  give  rise  to  the  question  of  diwcrimination. 

That  ia  always  changing,  the  published  rale,  because  there  are  certain  things  to 
which  it  can  not  always  apply,  and  more  particularly  as  to  tbe  export  traffic;  and 
the  export  traffic  of  the  country  ia  growing  so  fast  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
cripple  it.  The  Inleratate  Commerce  Commission  recognizes  that;  but  these  are 
thmgs  wc  will  £ght  out  and  we  are  fighting  them  out  and  getting  along,  but  the  fun- 
damental trouble  mainly  is,  that  we  are  prohibited  from  makinf^  any  agreements, 
and  we  can  not  very  well  get  along;  we  ought  to  have  the  power  to  agree, 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Kennedv.)  Have  the  charader  of  rebates  or  disi'ri  mi  nations  referred 
to  in  your  letter  been  done  away  with?— A.  Very  largely.     Not  entirely,  but  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)   What  is  that  due  to,  general  prosperitv? — A.  F^ome  railroad 
men  would  say  it  ia,  but  I  think  it  is  ilue  lo  our  getting  » litl'ie  more  t^nne,  and  to 


mem  ine  export  iramc.  Jiianoi  a  que 
plying  strictly,  technically  with  thelaH 
nu  been  cone  throi^h  of^ putting  in  a  t 
seems  rattier  absurd;  but  that  did  no 
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the  fact  that  the  ftbanTditjr  of  the  rebate  system  forced  itaelt  home  to  us  more  than 
ever  before;  but,  of  coarse,  we  are  aided  now  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
demand  for  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Should  there  be  a  change  in  that  respect  do  yon  not 
think  there  would  be  a  return  to  the  old  method  1 — A.  There  ia  a  tendency  to  do 
that  I  think,  however,  when  we  run  along  for  fax  months  and  maintain  rates 
pretty  well  it  helps  to  maintain  rates  in  the  future;  but  when  traffic  falls  ofi  there  is 
a  danger  of  the  strife  beginning  again  on  the  cut-rate  principle,  and  for  that  reason 
we  ought  to  have  this  power  of  agreeing  and  of  enforcing  our  agreements,  too. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Farquhar.J  Whatdo  you  sayas  to  thegenerallyacceptedpnblicopin- 
fon  that  the  so-called  combinations  or  trusts,  if  rates  or  rebates  were  token  away  from 
them,  could  not  exist? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  Of  course  that  term  "titist" 
is  a  little  indefinite,  hut  I  suppose  yon  would  coll  the  Federal  Steel  Company  a  trust? 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  I  suppose  yon  would  call  the  National  Steel  Company  a  trust 
and  also  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  companies? 

Q.  Having  trust  characteristics,  I  would  say. — A.  But  strange  to  say,  you  would 
not  call  the  Came^e  Company  a  trust,  and  yet  the  Carnegie  Company  is  larger  than 
any  of  them.  They  are  getting  no  favors  that  are  not  extended  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  generally  now  to  others,  and,  moreover,  1  have  heard  two  of  these  concerns 
say  that  the  isilroads  were  making  great  fools  of  themselves  by  not  advancing  their 
rates  on  iron  and  steel.  They  recc^nize  as  their  product  has  advanced  our  supplies 
ore  costing  us  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did  before,  and  that  we  should  advance  a 
certain  amount.  We  would  not  have  to  advance  a  great  deal;  but  25  to  60  cents  a 
ton  on  steel,  whereas  steel  is  now  (33  as  against  $18;  26  to  60  cents  a  ton  advance  on 
transportation  is  not  very  much,  and  the  &et  about  it  is,  theee  gentlemen,  stranee  as 
it  may  appear,  are  in  favor  of  us  advandng.  They  recc«nize  Uie  fsict  that  we  have 
been  too  low;  and  we  have  been  too  low;  we  have  oeen  brought  down,  1  do  not  Off 
below  the  cost  ol  transportation,  but  below  the  point  where  fair  profit  could  be  mode 
for  our  stockholders  and  secmity  given  to  oor  bondholders. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Why  don't  yon  raise?— A.  That  is  it;  why  don't  weT 
That  is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  economics.  We  ore  trying  to  do  itnow, 
and  by  the  lat  of  November  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  somewhat  possibly. 

Q.  How  many  classifications  of  freight  are  there  in  this  country,  of  the  railroads; 
do  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  clasBifications. 

Q.  How  man}[  different  systems  of  classifications?  Is  there  what  is  called  the 
official  classification? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  the  number.  There  is  the  southern 
clasaflcation  and  all  that;  I  do  not  know  the  number. 

Q    Itistestified  to  here,  I  believe,  that  there  are  threeand  they  all  differ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  differences  existing  between  the  diHerent  classifications  frequently 
give  rise  to  much  that  is  incongroons  and  much  that  is  disagreeable  where  uie  two 
clasdfications  come  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  the  rate  based  on  one  classification  comes  to  the  boundary  line  of 
the  other  clarification  it  has  to  be  changed  because  of  the  difference  in  classifica- 
tion. Have  you  any  sucRestion  at  all  as  la  that,  as  to  whether  there  should  be  but 
one  classiflcation  in  the  United  States?- A.  I  have  not  I  do  not  regard  myself  as 
sufficiently  expert  to  give  an  opinion  about  that  except  in  a  general  way.  That 
must  be  left  again  to  the  traffic  managers  to  be  worked  out. 

Q.  You  think  it  impracticable  for  anybody  except  the  traffic  managers  to  arrange 
these  cUMdflcationsT- A.  I  think  so.  If  this  was  not  a  single  country,  nobody  would 
ever  suggeet  that  five  men  should  arrange  the  schedules  for  half  the  world,  and  yet 
we  have  a  traffic  equal  to  that.  The  tendency,  too,  is  to  uniformity  as  much  as  poe- 
■ible.  The  various  a»ociBtionsareail  orgtuiized,  the  American  association  is  organ- 
ised with  a  view  of  getting  standards,  like  standards  of  cars,  standards  of  enginesond 
all  that,  and  standards  of  signals. 

Q.  It  has  been  ur^ed  that  unjnst  discrimination  on  the  [wrt  of  the  railroads  as 
against  the  public  and  individuals  could  be  checked  to  a  certain  extent  by  some  1^- 
islation  that  would  authorize  all  interstate  railroads  to  hold  their  books  or  accounts 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  United  States  offirials  or  examiners.  Has 
that  subject  been  called  to  your  attention  at  all? — A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  that  subject 
discussea  somewhat.  1  have  no  objection  whatever  to  such  a  provision  of  law.  bat 
I  do  not  believe,  frankly,  that  it  would  beany  good.  I  will  give  you  a  single  illus- 
tration: Right  up  here  m  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  office  you  will  find 
all  the  records,  sworn  to,  containing  everything  about  the  railroads.  It  has  a  very 
fine  statistical  bureau,  exceedingly  capable  men  in  it,  and  they  get  out  the  statistics, 
and  get  them  out  fully  and  completely;  all  about  it.  Now,  if  you  want  to  know  the 
statistics  of  railroads  (just  think  ot  this  for  a  moment),  where  do  you  go?  You  have 
never  gone  yet— yon  do  not  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiaBion  report. 
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Blthoiish  they  have  a  splendid  Bbttistiatl  bureoa,  bat  yon  take  the  private  compila- 
tion ofPoor.  Yon  go  to  wiv  banker  or  broker,  any  lat^  lawyer's  office  in  thia  coun- 
tnr,  and  in  it  yon  find  Poors  Manual;  and  ^et  here  are  the  official  statietics  of  every- 
thing. That  private  compilation,  with  which  the  Government  has  nothing  to  do, 
furnishes  the  so-called  puolicity,  of  which  we  hear  ao  much,  of  railroad  accounts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  1b  not  this  preference  for  it  lar^jy  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  published  before  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  established,  and 
thereiore  the  people  got  accustomed  touaingit;  and  is  itnotalsodnetothefacilhatit 
gives  a  history  of  contracts  between  lailroada,  leases,  etc,  so  that  it  is  valuable  for  refer- 
encein  that  respect? — A.  Yes;  it  doesall  these  thing^  undoubtedly.  Ofcourselknow 
it  isacommon  notion  ttiat  what  is  called  publicity  to^iay — that  is,  to  have  your  accounts 
examined  by  somebody — is  the  remeuy  (or  a  great  deal,  whereas  1,  myself,  do  not 
think  it  is  a  remedy  for  anything,  although  1  mivenot  the  si iKhtest  objection  to  hav- 
ing iny  accounts  goneoverbyany  public  accountant;  but  as  lo  expecting  results  from 
it,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any;  1  believe  you  will  still  go  to  Poor's  Manual. 
Q.  You  believe  in  publicity  In  some  form,  of  course? — A.  Vee, 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  remedy  for  snspicion  and  discontent? — A.  I  do;  that  is 
ht  But  1  suppose  that  some  examination  would  be  made  of  thc«e  aggregations 
capital,  if  that  was  thought  neceesary  for  railroads  it  would  probably  be  necee- 
earv  for  the  others. 

Q.    (By  Senator  Mallory.)   If  it  coald  be  done;  that  is,  by  Federal  authority? — A. 

Q.  Can  you  aay  whether  or  not  to-day  the  unreasonable  increase  of  stock  by  inter- 
state railways  is  an  abuse  of  any  magnitude? — A.  I  have  not  looked  into  the  matter 
very  carefully,  but  1  do  not  believe  any  of  the  large  and  well-established  railroads 
could  he  reomduced  for  their  existing  capital. 

Q.  You  tnink,  then,  as  a  general  rule  among  large  roads  of  the  United  States,  their 
capital  really  is  leas  than  what  the  value  of  the  road  ia? — A.  There  may  be  a  great 
deal  of  misplaced  capital,  and  it  may  not  be  earning,  you  know,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that,  take  the  railroads  as  a  whole,  you  could  reprixluce  them,  certainly  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio — 1  do  not  believe  you  could  reproduce  theexisting 
roads,  taae  them  all  in  all,  for  their  present  bond  and  stock;  butit  does  not  follow 
that  their  value  is  equal  to  their  stock,  because  we  know  definitely— in  other  words, 
there  are  a  great  many  mtslocations,  a  great  many  things  that  do  not  pan  out  as  the 
promoters  expect  them  to  pan  out;  bnt  you  take  all  of  this  enormous  cost  of  getting 
into  cities,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  incur  alt  that  expense  with- 
out increasing  the  capital. 

Q.  There  is  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  railrwd  problem  is  due  to  the  fa^  that  the  railroads  have  been  over- 
capitalised, and  that  the  effort  to  pay  intereeton  excessive  capital  necessitates  exorbi- 
tant rates  that  otherwise  would  not  be  required.  What  is  your  opmion  about  thai? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  thing  in  that;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
in  it  at  all;  and  as  to  exceoaive  rates,  Idecuu«,  from  my  standpoint,  tht  rates  seem  to 
be  most  abnormally  low. 

Q.  The  throi^h  rat«s,  I  believe,  are  undoubtedly  very  low?— A.  Well,  our  local 
rates  are  low. 

Q.  But  local  rates  generally  are  pretty  high?— A.  Well,  I  can  not  speak,  of  course, 
of  "generally;"  I  can  not  speak  of  it;  but  my  impreaeion  ia  that  they  are  low.  You 
get  a  railroad  like  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  whoee  traffic  last  year  only  averwed 
three  mills  and  nine-tenths,  and  if  you  can  get  any  nearer  the  vanishing  point  than 
that  for  carrying  a  ton  a  mile,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  vanishing  pomt.  One  mill 
a  ton  a  mile  on  our  traffic  would  have  been  96,137,000.  Sixty  per  cent  of  our  ton- 
nage must  consist  of  articles  like  coal,  coke,  brick,  sand,  and  stone^ — articles  that  are 
risht  along  the  tracks;  they  take  this  at  very  low  rMee,  but  our  section,  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Miseiarippi,  I  should  say  the  local  rates  were  down  alone:  with 
the  through  rates.  Practically  everything  is  on  a  through  basis.  Now,  1  do  not 
know  enough  about  New  England  to  sp^k.  1  know  nothing  about  that;  that  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  system  up  there;  they  have  very  great  advantages  over  the  rest 
of  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Southern,  Southeastern  DivisionT^A.  I  do 
not.  The  Southern  rates  I  know  are  higher,  but  ^at  is  a  very  sparsely  populated 
country,  and  they  are  bound  to  be  higher,  If  a  railroad  can  live  at  all.  To  show  the 
difference  in  the  density  of  traffic  Bonth  of  the  Potomac  and  north,  take  Mr.  Carnegie's 
concern  at  Pittsburg;  they  produce  a  tonnage  in  and  out  that  is  about  4J  times  the 
tonnage  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States;  under  the  control  of  one  man. 
This  of  course  is  not  in  value,  hot  it  is  the  tons  moved,  from  the  railroads'  standpoint. 
I  can  ^ow  you  little  towns  in  western  Pennsylvania  of  10,000  inhabitants  that  will 
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lion  buehels  of  wheat,  and  "milliona"  Btrikefl  Toa  aa  «nomiotu,  and  yet  the  t^ 
"  innHyWania  with  10,000  inhabitant*  will  {Modno  -..<.. 

e  of  these  great  big  roads. 


PennHvlTania  with  10,000  inhabitants  will  {Modnce  a  tonnage  equal  to  the  tonnage  oi 


Q.  Have  you  anytaing  to  aay  on  the  Bul^ect  of  taxation  of  railroads,  based  on  your 
experience  with  your  road;  taxation  by  BtatcaT — A.  By  Btatee;  yes.  1  have  found 
they  differed  in  the  different  States.  I  have  never  f<Hmd  veir  much  ground  for 
complaint  of  the  eyetein  that  is  in  vogne  in  the  Btatm  through  which  we  go.  Gener- 
ally there  is  a  system  of  Uxiiu;  the  pnydcal  property  under  a  system  of  State  asaeaB- 
ment,  and  distributed  throngn  the  oouotiee  and  townahipe  and  school  district«,  that 
is  working  very  well. 


...   ._, ^..., „ . jilheState, 

and  difltributed  among  the  conntiefl.  It  haa  workea  very  well,  that  system  with  ua. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  is  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Maryland  a  gross  receipt  tax. 
In  Ohio  there  isa  tax  on  thegroee  receipts  by  asort  of  comoum  understanding  between 
the  State  officials  and  the  rwlroad  compamee.  They  pay  the  tax,  thou^I  think  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  now  a  tax  of  both  classes  of  recnpts,  State  traffic  as  well  as  interstate 
trsiBc.  In  Marjrland,  b^Bomearranjgement,  thereisataxof  that  kind.  It  is  thought 
not  to  be  excessive  and  is  just  submitted  to.  In  the  main  I  shonld  say  the  taxation 
of  the  physical  property  ia  about  as  fair  a  way  of  taxing  tailroads  as  any  other.  The 
taxation  of  receipts  doea  ^ve  rise,  if  taken  bv  the  State,  to  this  question,  which  is  a 
somewhat  unsettled  one,  of  whether  the  States  nave  the  power  to  tax  receipts  from  inter- 
atate  points.     The  taxation  of  the  physical  property,  including  the  rollm^etocic,  etc., 

Kis  nd  of  all  questions  of  that  kina.  I  should  say  there  are  counties  m  northern 
diana  where  nulroads  pay  two-thiids  of  the  tax. 

Q.  The  subject  of  Government  ownership  of  land  transportation  is  one  that  has 
attracted  some  attention-  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  scheme  of  Government  owuerafaip  of  mterstate  railroadB7— A.  I  think 
it  a  moet  sublime  folly.  Of  course,  I  am  rather  radical  on  that  general  subject  of 
State  ownerehip  and  State  interference.  I  think  the  further  we  keep  away  from  all 
of  thoae  noetnuus  the  better  we  wilt  be  ofl.  The  most  informing  book  I  know  of  on 
the  general  topic  of  socLalietic  adventures  is  by  Mr.  W.  H,  Matlock,  on  Labor  and 
Popular  Welfaje,  and  if  there  is  any  ringle  point  that  ever  was  demonstrated,  it  was 
demonstrated  by  him  that  the  great  welfsre  of  the  world,  especially  of  what  we  call 
laborers,  defining  a  laborer  aa  a  man  who  burdens  his  bands  and  ia  of  average  intel- 
ligence— that  the  great  welfare  of  that  class  arises  from  the  foct  of  private  ownership 
of  private  capital  and  giving  to  industrial  power  whether  in  the  ehape  of  the  inventor 
or  the  organiEer  of  inoustry,  the  rewards  of  the  use  of  private  capital.  The  aston- 
ishine  thing  that  is  demonstrated  by  the  figures  is  that  the  fundamental  concept  of 
socialism  is  false,  to  wit,  that  labor,  defining  labor  as  I  tiave  defined  it,  is  the  great 
producer  of  wealth.  Divorce  it  from  the  intellect  that  invents,  and  the  intellect 
that  orraniies,  and  the  labor  of  to-day  would  not  be  receiving  a  third  of  what  it  did 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century;  so  that,  taking  an  industry  like  railroads,  which 
is  next  *o  the  fanning  industry,  out  of  the  category,  where  there  are  thousandB  and 
thousands  of  the  brightest  minds  who  are  at  work  in  solving  all  of  these  problems, 
and  making  it  a  mere  routine  machine  of  the  Government,  ia  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  that  this  country  could  make — especially  this  country. 

Now,  I  do  not  refer  to  political  difficulties  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the 
economical  result  arising  from  the  fact,  you  may  aay,  of  leaving  the  railroads  to  be 
developed  as  they  have  been  developed,  if  vou  choose,  by  permitting  them  to  operate 
under  the  stimulus  of  pri  vate  cupidity ;  in  other  words,  giving  the  rewards  to  the  people 
who  handle  the  tools — 1  say,  the  results  which  have  come  from  that  system  ore 
admirably  presented  by  Mallock  in  his  book,  and  it  shows  that  it  is  the  laborer  who 
receives  &r  more  than  he  would  receive  if  you  took  all  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion and  divided  them  out  amongst  all. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Kehnxdv.)  Are  not  all  those  instruments  of  production  produced  by 
labor?^ — A.  No;  not  labor  in  the  sense  which  you  are  using  the  term. 

Q.  I  understand  it  ia  generally  used  that  way?— -A.  It  is  generally  used  that  way, 
when  it  becomes  the  subject  of  socialistic  aivument 

Q.  The  man  who  invents  is  doing  laboff— A.  Of  course,  in  that  sense,  yes.  In 
that  sense  Commodore  Vanderbilt  waa  a  laborer,  and  the  organiEing  senius  who  puts 
together  all  these  railroads  is  a  laborer,  but  yon  hardlv  would  addreaa  a  fellow  of 
that  kind  as  "My  fellow-laborer."  You  do  not  refer  to  tAem  as  laborers.  The  term 
does  not  have  that  meaning  when  you  are  nging  the  term  labor.  I^ke  theee  great 
properUee,  and  the  farms  of  the  country,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  State  to  operate, 
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mad  70a  take  away  private  motive;  take  vny  private  eapiditjr  and  yoa  have  a  yvry 
poor  concern  compued  with  what  you  have  now. 

We  have  in  Marjland  a  capital  illdetration  of  State  ownerahip.  The  bed  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  ie  capable  of  producing  a  wealth  greater  than  all  the  com  of  lilinou, 
the  gold  of  California,  and  all  the  wheat  of  the  Dakotas,  and  it  ie  wasted;  it  ie 
wasted,  because  we  have  made  it  a  speciee  of  common  ownership,  r^ulating  the 


fishing  of  oysters  between  two  classes,  called  tongere  and  dredgers,  'film  the  bot- 
tom of  that  bed  into  private  ownership,  as  private  propertv,  r--"  " — '---"  --" 
produce  wealth  greater  than  the  comfielos  of  lUinoia  to^y;  out 


V  because  of  State  ownership, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  1  want  te  ask  you  a  question  about  the  system  of  combina- 
tion and  interchangeable  mileage  tickets  on  different  roads;  are  you  familiar  with 
the  working  of  that  in  this  coiintryT — A.  Not  very  familiar.  That  belongs  to  the 
passenger  department.     I  know  in  a  general  way,  but  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it 

Q.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  cover  of  a  Northern  mileage  ticket  bureau,  1,000  mile 
rebate  ticket,  covering  a  number  of  roads  in  Michigan  and  some  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,and  perhaps  some  otherStateein  the  NortEem-Ceotral  West? — A.  Yea;  we 
issue  them. 

Q.  Von  issue  them? — A.  Yes;  we  iseue  interchangeable  mileage  tickets  westof  the 
Ohio. 

Q.  Does  that  mrgtem  work  well? — A.  I  bo  understand  from  the  passenger  depart- 
ment that  it  works  very  well. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  that  you  lose  money  by  allowing  your  receipts  to  be 
taken  by  other  roads  and  accounted  for  to  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Suppoee  these  roads  happen  to  be  in  bankruptcy  or  anything  of  that  sort? — A. 
(Veil,  we  have  had  one  case  where  we  lost,  but  only  one;  and  in  relation  to  that,  I 
think  as  a  rule  'he  traffic  balances,  whether  they  are  passenger  balances,  or  whether 
they  are  freight  balances,  in  casee  of  bankmptey  of  rtwde,  are  settled  by  the  receivers 
of  tLe  bankrupt  road.  Whether  that  ie  strictly  legal  or  not,  I  am  not  exactly  {■re- 
oared  to  say;  nut  the  fact  that  you  must  do  business  as  a  rule  with  that  connecting 
road,  compels  you  to  pay  the  traffic  balances.  We  did  it  with  our  receivership.  I 
know  they  are  looked  upon  as  trust  funds,  which  should  be  accounted  for  as  ti — ' 

'        '      HldgO  ■      ■■■■      -'-*-        ■--        ■'--'--..__ 


funds,  and  go  over  to  the  party  te  whom  they  l)elong. 

Q.  You  recoenize  thatatdcfa 

Yee;  it  is  a  pnbUc  convenience. 


Q.  You  recognize  that  a  ticket  of  tins  kind  would  be  a  public  convenience? — A. 
apnbUcc) 


TESTDEOHT  OF  XS.  STUYVESAHT  FISH, 


The  commisKon  being  in  afternoon  session.  Senator  Mallory  presiding,  Mr.  Stuy- 
vesant  Fish,  beii^  duly  ewom  at  2.46  p.  m.,  testified  on  the  subject  of  transportation 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Uarrib.)  What  is  your  full  name  and  address?— A.  Stuyvesant 
Fish;  New  York. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company?— A.  I 
am  President;  alao  Present  of  the  Yazoo  and  MissisBippi  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Any  otnera7 — A.  Those  are  two  independent  and  operating  companies;  the 
others  are  leased,  and  are  subsidiary  companies. 

Q.  If  you  have  prepared  a  paper,  and  so  wish,  you  may  read  it,  and  if  any  mem- 
bers of  the  commisBion  deaiie  to  ask  qaeetjons  on  any  point  they  can  do  so. 

The  WlTSBSS: 

Mr.  ChairmanandGentlemen  of  theCommienon,  railroads  are  "  of  the  people  and 
for  the  people."  Tliey  are  permanently  attached  to  the  soil.  Capital  invested  in 
them  is  irrevocably  dedicated  to  a  pubhc  service.  It  is  presumably  for  these  reasons 
that  the  commission,  in  investigating  "  questions  pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor, 
to  agriculture,  to  manulacturu^,  and  to  buainess,"  have  called  so  many  railroad 
presidents. 

However  this  may  be,  I  take  pleaaore  in  answering  your  summons,  well  knowing 
that  nothing  can  affect,  for  good  or  evil,  any  importuit  interest  in  the  United  States 
without  in  liko  manner  affecting  the  railroads. 

You  have  heard  and  will  hear  from  other  railroadmen  repreeentinK  different  parts 
of  the  country.    What  I  have  to  say  will  relate  to  the  great  centraT  basin  drained 
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by  the  MiHurippi  River — the  heart  of  the  country,  its  granary,  and  il»  workehop — 
and  New  Orleans,  the  seaport  of  that  boBiii. 

The  HiffiiBHippi  River  drains  the  whole  of  9  States  and  Territories,'  and  ports  of 
23  other  States,*  not  to  speak  of  a  considerable  slice  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Rejecting  8  Slates,'  of  which  but  a  small  portion  lies  within  the  valley,  24  States  and 
Territories  may  be  fairly  considered  as  trioutary  to  that  river, 

Ita  valley  conttuns  1,240,039  square  mites,  or  41  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United 
Stat«»,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  other  outlying  possessions.  There  dwell  35,000,000 
of  our  people,  or  nearly  one-half  of  our  cituenship. 

Its  soil,  Deeide  feeding  all  of  our  own  people,  except  those  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
yields  the  whole  of  our  exportable  surplus  of  live  stock  of  every  kind,  and  most  of 
the  breadstufia.  Its  mines  yield  our  petroleum  oil  and  most  ol  our  coal,  its  forests 
supply  our  lumber,  and  its  workshops  turn  out  annually  an  increasing  shiu«  of  our 
maniuactures. 

In  these  days  of  large  and  increasing  tonniuie  and  of  low  and  constantly  falling 


ntes  for  transportation  by  rail,  the  question  ofgrades  is  becomine  moi 
controlliuK.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  level  praines  of  the  great  valley  tl 
look  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  conduct  transportation  e' 


and  often  below  cost,  without  so  absolutely  bankrupting  the  carriers  as  to  close  the 
highways  of  traffic.  The  accumulated  surplus  earned  in  previous  good  years,  and 
the  borrowing  power  based  thereon,  coupled  with  a  rigid  and  distressing  economy, 
barely  kept  the  Western  and  Southern  railroads  from  universal  bankruptey  during 
the  bad  ames  from  1893  to  1897.  On  June  30,  1894,  there  were  in  the  hands  ot 
receivers  40,818  miles  of  railroad,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  in  the  United  States 
(176,802) .     These  bankrupts  represented  an  investment  of  over  $2,500,000,000. 


The  enforced  economies  of  that  year  reduced  the  number  of  milrosd  employees  by 
EI3,994.  The  eSect  on  those  employed  by  manufacturers  of  railroad  supplies  in  par- 
ticular, and  on  immi^tion,  labor,  manufacturing,  and  business  in  general,  while  not 


BpedScally  reported,  is  too  well  remembered  to  need  repetition.  While  we  all  hope 
tnat  those  evil  days  have  passed,  never  to  return,  may  we  not  gather  wisdom  from 
that  sad  experience? 

The  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  divide  the  United 
States  into  10  territorial  groups.*  The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  these 
reports: 

>  KentDckf,    Teaneaee.    Aikuim,  Indian   Tenitoiy.  Oklahoma,   UIboutI,   Kbdiu,  Iowa,  and 

■  New  York,  Pemuylvuila,  Maryland,  Weat  VlTElnla.  Virginia.  North  CaroliDa.  Oeoixla,  Alab&ma. 
••~t~j — ■    ^...u — ,    Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colondo.  Wyoming,  Uontsna.  North  Ikkota,  Booth 


■New'  York,  Mairland,  Vir^nia,  Nortb  Carolina.  Georgia,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Michigan. 
biuidi'Mid  donnecUcut 


*The  Intentale  Commerce  (%mmlnlon  deflne  tticee  groups  aa  rollowe: 

" ipl.    llllglDI ' .U.O._._.....l„-    I. T, 1.1—    „  — 


Oroapl.  llili  gionp  embiacsa  the  Slaleaof  Uaine.NcvHampBhiie,  V 
iland,  and  Connecticut 
aronp  II.  Thbgroup  embraces  the  States  ol  New  York,  Penniylvanla,  New  Jeraey,  Delaware,  and 


Kvylaiid.  eiclmtve  dl  that  porticm  of  New  York  and  Pennnylvanla  lying  west  ol  a  ill 
BolAlotonttibDrg.  viaSalBnuDca,and  inclusive  of  that  portli 


line  drawn  bt»D  Farkenburs  cut 


a  of  Maryland, 
ia,  Indlaoa.  the  ■outheiu  penlnaula  of  Mli'hln 
draini  from  Buffa 


to  Plttabun.  T 

OronplV.  This  group  en 

portion  ot  the  Bta&  of  West  Viigiola  lying  no 
aary  of  Uaryland. 

Group  V.  Tliii  group  embracex  the  Btatea  of  Kentucky,  Ten 
Florida,  and  that  portion  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  MlaelaalppI  Rivci. 

Group  VI.  Thla  group  embraces  the  Stales  of  IlllooIe.^Isconi!ln,  Iowa,  Uinneaota,  Che  northern 

Bnlnaulaof  the  Stale  oIUichigBn,and  that  portion  of  the  Statci  of  Nurih  Dakota,  KouCh  Dakota,  and 
inourilylngeMtoltbeHinourl  River. 

Group  VlI.^rhlagRiap  embraces  IheSIatea  of  Montana.  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  that  portionol  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  lying  weM  of  tbc  MlBSouri  River,  and  that  portion  of  the  SUle  of  Colorado 

8.  IhaC  portion  ql  the  E 


Group  IX.  Tbl>  group  embraces  the  Btate  ot  Louisiana,  excluelve 

HlnlnG>p!  R'"r:  the  State  ol  Texas,  f— '  -^ •- " 

tlon  of  New  Mexico  lying  southeast  ol 

Group  X.  Thisg -    - 

the  Territory  of  Ai 
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11 

71,287 
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30,  «W 
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Tolal  of  tbe  b  gn>u|M  Is  atber  parw  o[  Ihe  counlr;. . 

401,080 

!r72.e22 

M,1M 

7.10 

m,«a 

778,808 

>8,V»I 

This  ehowe  that  seven-tenths  of  all  the  railroad  eniplojeee  dtachar^^ed  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1894,  had  been  employed  in  the  Missiasippi  Valley,  anil  that 
white  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  1  man  in  14  lost  hia  employment  during 
that  year,  in  the  valley  nearly  I  in  every  7  met  with  like  miafortune.  The  dixtrpse 
was  moat  severe  in  Groupa  III  and  VI,  L'ompriHihff  eubetantially  the  area  bounded 
east  by  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  south  by  the  Ohio,  and  west  by  the  Missouri  and 
the  NlissiEHippi  rivere.  Virtually  half  (46,S48)  of  all  the  men  diechargcd  livtvl  in 
those  two  groups. 

In  Group  III  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  the  lowest  of  any,  and  in  Group  VI  it 
is  lower  that  in  any  of  the  other  six  (rroups  lying  went  of  the  Alle^henies.  llie  rate 
in  (iraiip  I,  the  New  England  States,  is  more  than  40  per  <%nt  higher  than  thai  of 
Group  VI,  and  more  than  double  that  of  Group  III. 

Jiuitii'e  ajiart,  ia  it  wise  tor  ub,  as  a  nation,  to  continue  to  thus  rob  the  carrier 
Peter  and  bin  "hinxi  man"  in  order  to  pay  the  shipper  Paul? 

New  Orleans  is  the  natural  port  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  struggle  maile  by  the  people  of  the  valley  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century 
amiinst  the  embareo  laid  by  Spain  and  France  on  commerce  through  New  Orteans, 
which  led  to  and  justified  the  so-called  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803.  Down  to  the 
breakine  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  the  river  earned  the  products  of  the  valley  to 
the  Gull,  and  brought  back  imporied  goods.  During  the  four  yeara  of  that  war  and 
the  followini^  period  of  inismleat  the  Siutli,  the  very  mouth  of  the  river  wan  allowed 
to  fill  up  until  only  vessels  of  small  draft  could  enter  it,  and  transportation  between 
the  valley  and  the  sea  was  forced  into  the  unnatuial  channels  provided  by  steep  or 
circuitous  railroads  over  or  around  the  Allegheny  Mountwns. 

That  even  the  most  direct  of  them  is  crooked  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
short-Une  distances  bv  rail  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans  are  iilenti- 
cal,  912'miles,  the  wr  line  distances  are— to  Sew  York,  709;  to  New  Orleans,  82il, 
That  is  to  say,  in  running  over  the  mountains  HtW  miles,  or  28]^  per  cent,  are  added 
to  the  air-line  distance,  while  in  running  down  the  valley  only  80  miles,  or  10,V  per 
cent,  are  addeil  thereU).  The  summit  on  the  short  line  between  Chi<'ago  and  New 
York  is  nearly  midway  between  thoee  cities,  at  an  altitude  of  about  2, 161  feet  aliove 
tide;  the  summit  on  the  short  line  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  is  witliin  .14 
milex  of  Chicago,  at  an  altitude  of  804  feet  atK>ve  tide.  As  Chicago  is  ,')90  feet  aliove 
the  sea,  the  d«(d  lift  to  New  York  is  1,571  feet  and  to  Sew  Orleans  2U  feet.  While 
it  is  true  that  other  rail  roods  running  to  New  York  by  longer  routes  cross  lower 
summits,  the  moat  level  of  them  reacnes  an  altitude  approximating,  if  not  exceed- 
ing, IjlOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  compelled  to  lift  every  ton  it  carries  in  either 
direction  500  feet  vertically  above  the  level  of  Chicago. 

When  order  was  finally  restored  at  the  South,  its  railroads  were,  without  excep- 
tion, physical  and  financial  wrecks.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  they  were  then, 
and  long  continued,  incapable  of  competit^  with  tne  lines  to  the  Atlantic  waboard. 

«Thedi*l«n™«rtyen  In  theOIBcUl  Hallway  i 
Railroad  envcr  a  detour  made  In  order  to  aerve  i 
ttiam  a>  above  lUled.    n^hc  traioa  take  tbe  a. 
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That  rondilion  has  with  ue  ptused,  throush  the  ii ,  ...  -.., 

of  the  capilatization  of  the  lUino'iH  Central  Railroad  Company  from  % , ,...  „ 

1185,996,925.     We  can  now  use  the  advantages  of  our  geographical  position  and  give 
the  advantage  of  theire  to  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  the  valley. 

Other  Southern  and  Western  nwda  being  in  like  caee,  natural  conditions  are  being 
reatored,  and  the  producta  of  the  valley  are  once  more  seeking  an  outlet  on  short 
lines,  over  easy  and  generally  descending  grades,  to  the  Guif  of  Mexico. 

In  physical  condition,  in  the  safety,  sp^,  comfort  and  regularity  of  service,  the 
level  and  straight  roads  of  the  West  and  South  equal,  if  they  do  rot  excel,  those  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  carry  their  fair  share  oF  the  produce 
of  the  West  to  tide  water  from  their  own  local  stations  and,  in  turn,  supply  the  inte- 
rior with  foreign  goods? 

Of  the  2,T15,9S]  tons  of  grain,  flonr.and  other  mill  products  carried  by  thefilinoia 
Central  and  the  Yazoo  antf  Mississippi  Valley  railroads  during  the  year  ended  Jtine 
30.  1899,  lese  than  one-flfth  (536,841  tons)  were  exported  through  New  Orleans  to 
European  and  other  porta. 

Altnough  the  com  crop  of  1898  was  of  such  notoriously  poor  quality,  no  complaint 
has  been  receiveti  ol  any  damage  From  heating  having  occurred  In  the  12,544,857 
bushels  which  were  delivered  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  railroads  for  export  through  New  Orleans. 

OF  the  13,917,161  tons  of  Freight  carried  last  year  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
83.6  per  cent  were  local  and  16.4  per  cent  through. 

Of  the  1,840,719  tons  of  Freight  carried  last  year  by  the  Yaww  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad,  S3. 9  percent  were  local  and  16.1  per  cent  through. 

When  I  entereil  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  in  1871,  the 
ratio  of  its  local  to  through  freights  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  at  present,  and  it 
has  since  varied  between  very  narrow  limits,  although  the  tonnage  has  increased 
more  than  tenfold. 

The  two  companies  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  are  and  have  been  devel- 
oping the  latent  resources  of  the  States  which  they  were  incorporated  to  serve,  with- 
out seeking  new  territory. 

The  line  of  equal  railroad  distances  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans,  respectively, 
may  be  said  to  begin  on  Lake  Superior,  at  the  boundary  between  Wisconsin  and  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  following  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of 
Wis(;onsin  to  pass  through  Chicago,  III.,  run  thence  southeasterly  through  Inilian- 
anolis,  Ind.,and  Bristol  Tenn.,  and  to  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  near  Charleston,  S.C. 
Every  point  to  the  south  and  west  of  that  line  is  nearer  by  rail  to  New  Orleans  than 
to  New  York.  It  is  in  that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mmiseippj  Itiver  which  lies 
west  of  that  line  that  our  exportable  surplus  of  breadstuffs  and  packing-house  prod- 
ucts is  made,  and  so  long  as  water  runs  down  hill  and  it  costs  moro  to  move  Freight 
up  hill,  the  natural  tendency  of  that  exportable  surplus  will  be  to  reach  the  sea  at 
Sew  Orleans  and  the  other  OuK  ports. 

The  short-rail  distances  from  some  of  the  interior  grain  marketsand  packing-house 
centerfi  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans,  are: 
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Terminating  in  New  Orleans  and  radiating  therefrom  into  the  interior  in  all  direc- 
tions are  6  great  nulroads: 

1.  The  Southern  PaciAe,  operating  7,614  miles,  and  extending  through  Ijouisiana, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  as  well  as  through 
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2.  The  Bo-called  Queen  and  Crescent  Roote.  operating  1,166  miles  in  Louisiuta, 
Misisippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  reaching  CHncinnati,  Ohio, 

3.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  ooerating  in  its  own  name  2,^  miles, 
and  controlUng,  through  an  ownership  of  stocV,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  which  operates  1,189  miles,  making  together  4,177  miles. 

The  lines  of  these  two  companies  lie  in  Louisiana,  Missieeippi,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  reach  8t  Louis  on  the  west,  Cincinnati 
on  the  northeast,  as  well  as  all  the  lower  crossings  oE  the  Ohio  River,  except  Cairo, 

4.  The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  operating  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  1,492  miles. 
White  this  railway  is  affiliated  witti  the  so-called  Gould  system  of  railroads,  which 
comprise  in  all  9,000  miles,  reaching  through  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Mis- 
soun,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska  to  Denver,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis, 
only  the  mileage  actually  controlled  by  the  corporation  operating  in  New  Orleana, 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  ie  considered  in  this  connection. 

5.  The  Yazoo  and  Misisippi  Valley  Railroad,  operating  in  Louisiana,  MiaeiasipiM, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  969  miles. 

6.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  operating  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabftma, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  South 
Dakota,  3,67e  miles.    Railroad  mileage  tributary  to  New  Orleans,  19,086  miles. 

No  other  port  in  the  United  States  ia  served  by  railroads  reaching,  under  single 
managements,  so  far  and  in  such  varied  directions  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
That  those  raiiroftda  ought  to  bring  to  and  carry  from  New  Orleans  vastly  more  than 
they  do  of  goods  for  foreign  commerce  is  shown  by  their  gross  receipts  during  the 
past  year  from  the  carriage  of  passengere  and  freight,  being  (130,637,703,  or  30  per 
cent  more  than  the  valuf  of  all  the  imports  and  exports  of  New  Orleans,  which,  in 
turn,  amounted  to  (100,090,537. 

Far  from  discriminating  in  t&var  of  New  Orleans,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  railroads, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  not  done  their  full  measure  of  duty  by  the  port  in  which  eai^ 
of  those  above  named  terminates. 

The  testimony  given  before  you  by  the  presidents  of  other  railroad  companies,  as 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  has  suggested  the  following  remarks: 

It  docs  not  seem  to  me  that  disputes  over  wages  form  so  vital  a  question  as  to 
exclude  arbitraition  so  absolutely  and  universally  as  does  the  maintenance  of  proper 
discipline.  The  duty  of  safely  carrying  passengers  and  freight  has  been  by  the  State 
committed  to  corporations.  They  can  not  share  that  responsibility  with  othera,  much 
less  arbitrate  witn  irresponsible  strangers  the  method  of  its  discharge.  Discipline, 
if  peculiarly  severe,  will  carry  with  it  increased  pay.  Wages,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  generally  controlle<l  by  supply  and  demand,  to  the  great  gain  in  recent 
years  of  the  employed.  That  natural  law  will  always  control,  except  as  its  operation 
may  be  influenced  by  labor  trusts  seeking  to  prevent  free  men  from  selling  their  only 
capital,  labor,  in  the  best  market.  By  labor  trusts  I  do  not  mean  oreaniKd  labor  as 
exemplified  by  Iho  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engiaeeis,  the  Omer  of  Railroad 
Coniluctors,  and  like  useful  and  honorable  organizations  of  intelligent  railroad  men, 
but  the  lawless  and  disot^sonized  bodies  of  outsiders  who  know  nothing  of,  and  care 
nothing  for,  either  the  railroads  or  the  high  class  of  men  whom  thev  employ. 

No  reductions  in  pay  were  made  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroaa  dunng  the  long 
period  of  depression  (1893  to  1897)  from  which  we  are  emerging,  excepting  that  in 
some  ports  of  the  country  the  fall  in  the  wages  of  farm  latmrera  necewarily  affected, 
for  a  snort  season,  those  of  our  track  hands.  But  many  of  our  men  suffered  severely 
through  our  diminished  need  of  their  services,  Maying  less  use  of  our  cara  and 
engines,  we  had  less  of  them  to  repair,  and  both  the  numlJer  employed  and  the  hours 
of  work  in  the  shops  were  reduced.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  and  it  seems  to  me  now, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  men,  if  it  had  been  poesible  for  us,  by  reducing 
the  scaleofwagesa  little  to  have  employed  more  men  or  to  give  them  work  on  full  time. 
Men  in  railroad  shops  are  paid  by  the  hour.  The  question  is  whether  the  men  an<l 
the  communities  in  which  they  live  would  not  have  been  benefited  by  adopting 
cwurae  B  below,  rather  than  adhering  to  A,  as  we  were  forced  to  do. 


Reductions  in  force  and  in  time. 
Men  in  shop,  say  100. 

Full  time,  6  days  of  10  hours — 6,000  units  of  pay  per  week. 
Reduction  in  force  from  1(X)  to  75 — men  discharged  26. 
Reilfiction  in  time  to  5  days  of  6  hours,  or  40  hoars  per  week. 
Rfiult:-'^  men  at  40  hours,  or  3,000  units  of  pay  per  week,  and  pay  roll  diminished 
by  one- half. 
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Seductions  in  wagra. 


Men  in  shop,  say,  aa  above,  100. 
Full  time,  as  above,  6,000  units  of  pay  per  week. 
10  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  &,400  units  of  p«y  per  week. 
15  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  5,100  units  of  pay  per  week. 
20  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  4,800  unite  of  pay  per  week. 
26  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  4,600  units  of  pay  per  week- 
Pay  roll  diminished  as  follows: 
By  10  per  cent  reduction,  600  units  of  pay  per  week. 
By  15  per  cent  reduction,  900  units  of  pay  per  week. 
By  20  per  cent  reduction,  1,200  units  of  pay  per  week. 
By  25  per  cent  reduction,  1,500  units  of  pay  per  week. 


That  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  could  have  employed  more  shop  hands 
in  building  new  cars  and  engines  if  it  could  have  secured  tneir  services  on  a  lower 
scale  and  one  commensurate  with  the  rednced  coat  of  living,  is  shown  by  its  having 
bought  neir  engines  and  cars,  as  follows; 

New  equipment  bought  by  lUmoU  Central  Railroad  Company. 
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During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  built  but  few  care  (241)  and  no  engines,  because 
we  could  buy  them  from  others  more  cheaply.  Now  that  the  car  makers  have 
restored  their  w^es  and  advanced  their  prices  we  have  begun  to  build  cars  freely. 
In  the  part  3  months  we  have  built  nearly  500  new  cam  and  botisht  the  material  for 
1,250  more,  which  should  be  completed  before  the  end  of  next  March. 

As  to  average  rates  of  transportation,  the  attention  of  the  commission  is  called  to  a 
pamphlet  herewith  snbmitted  on  "Changes  in  the  Rates  of  Charge  for  Railway  and 
Other  l^ansportion  Services.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Hyde,  statisli- 
cian^  by  H.  T.  Newcomb,  chief  of  the  section  of  freiKht  rates  in  the  Division  of 
Btatistics,  Miscellaneous  Series,  Bulletin  No.  15,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Statistics." 

That  pamphlet  contained  the  first,  and,  I  might  say,  the  only,  alatiplical  publication 
by  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  which  has  come  to  my  notice,  dealing  with 
tneee  im^rtant  questions  with  auflicient  condor  and  accuracy  to  be  of  real  value  in 
determinii^  questions  affecting  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The  altpntion  of  the 
commision  is  particularly  called  to  Table  1,  on  page  12,  undertlieheadinft  of  Freight 
traffic,  and  to  Table  54,  on  page  63,  under  the  neading  of  Pa«»enger  traffic,  each  of 
which  gives  the  volume  of  traffic,  efficiency  of  service,  and  earnings.     These  tables 

five  an  immense  amount  of  accurate  information  for  the  long  period  of  30  years  from 
Se?  to  1896. 

Conformably  to  a  suggestion  made  by  one  of  your  officers  that  the  commission 
would  be  interested  in  tne  plan  adopted  by  the  Ilhnois  Central  Railroad  Company  for 
aiding  its  employees  to  buy  stock  of  the  corporation,  permit  me  to  say  that,  m  brief, 
it  amounts  to  this:  On  the  Ist  of  each  month  the  pnce  of  shares  at  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  is  telegraphed  to  Chicago,  and  the  paymaster  is  authorized  to  sell  1 
share  to  each  employee  at  that  price.  Payment  is  accepted  in  sums  of  $5,  or  any 
multiple  thereof.  Interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  is  allowed  on  the  partial  pay- 
ments, and  when  an  employee  leaves  the  service  he  must  either  j>ay  in  full  tor  his 
share  and  receive  a  certificate  therefor  or  take  his  money,  with  the  inten'St  aildeil. 

The  number  of  ofllcers  and  employees,  other  than  directors  of  the  curpomtion, 
registered  on  the  books  of  the  company  as  stockholders  is  705,  and  their  noldii^ 
amount  to  2,554  shares. 

The  stock  is  being  ^raduallv  purchased  by  those  resident  on  and  near  the  line.    In 
each  of  the  11  States  m  which  the  company  jg  operating  re""—-"-""-""-"'"" 
of  stockholders,  varyil^from  7  in  Indiana  t"  "•"  '"  •"" 
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HtockholdeTB  in  these  11  States  is  1,126,  and  the  number  of  sharea  held  by  them  33,995. 

There  are  resident  in  the  United  States  .^,888  sUiekholdera,  owning  $16,207  shares, 
or  over  57  per  cent  of  the  whole;  in  Great  Britain,  2,543,  owning  198,616  shares; 
elsewhere,  115,  owning  55, 125  Hhares. 

Exclusive  of  one  large  block  of  shares,  held  for  more  than  30  years  past  in  trust  by  a 
Dutch  syndicate  or  administration  office,  aeainst  its  own  certificates,  eood  to  bearer, 
which  are  widely  scattered  among  hundreds  of  owners,  the  average  holding  of  the 
remaining  proprietorH  registered  on  the  company's  books  is  S5j  shares.  In  the 
United  States  the  average  is  89)  shares. 

All  told,  the  books  Hhow  6  holdings  of  5,000  shares  or  over  ;  85  oE  1,000  shares 
or  over;  93  of  500  shares  or  over;  694  of  Ices  than  500,  but  more  than  100  shares;  455 
of  exactly  100  shares  each,  and  5,194  of  leas  than  100  Hhares.  The  number  of  ertock- 
holders  r^»itered  on  the  books  is  6,526.  Barely  one-seventh  of  them  own  over  100 
shares  apiece. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  ask  if  you  will  lell  us  more  abont  the 
increase  ni  the  capitalization  ot  your  company?  You  spoke  of  having  grown  from 
$3S,B31,000  to  1185,096,92.'}.  How  do  you  a(.'count.  in  the  main,  for  that  immense 
increase  of  capital;  what  has  been  done? — A.  Additional  lines  have  been  bought, 
and  the  whole  uroperty  hae  been  rebuilt  and  reequipped;  grades  have  been  cut 
down;  new  and  heavier  engines  have  been  bought;  heavier  rails  have  been  bonght; 
the  whole  properly  has  been  rehabilitated.  Many  things  were  added  in  these  years; 
as,  for  instance,  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Cairo  at  a  cost  of  53,000,000  and  over. 
1  can  not  give  you  the  figures,  but  it  is  not  merelv  in  the  acquisition  of  new  properties, 
but  rather  in  thoroUKhiy  rebuilding  the  railroaas  and  reequipptng  them.  I  can  give 
you  one  figure  which  happens  to  come  to  me,  which  is  typical.  Ten  yeara  ago  we 
did  not  havea  rail  in  a  track  that  weighed  67  pounds  to  Ihe  yard.  To-day  the  average 
rail  over  the  whole  system  weighs  over  67}  pounds.  In  other  words,  all  the  little 
lateral  lines  have  been  brought  up,  and  our  lowest  standard  rail  to-day  on  our  main 
tines  is  75,  and  it  runs  up  to  85.  Indeed,  we  have  some  4  miles  of  100-pound  rails. 
That  is  sin)p1y  typical  of  the  whole  matter. 

Q.  Has  that  increase  of  capital  taken  the  form  ot  stacks  or  of  bonds?— A.  Both;  it 
takes  the  shape  of  Btocks  and  bonds.  We  will  sell  stocks  or  bonds  as  the  markets  suit. 
At  times  it  is  advantageous  to  sell  stocks;  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  Of  course  we 
supply  the  public  with  Bto<'k  at  that  time;  and  if  there  is  a  demand  for  bonds,  we  sell 
them;  end  our  bonds  have  l)eensold  at  better  prices  than  thow  oF  any  other  company 
in  the  United  Slates.  We  have  always  been  in  advance  on  the  rate  of  interest.  We 
issued  6  per  cent  bonds  daring  the  civil  war.  We  issued  5  per  cent  bonds  as  early 
as  1874. 

Q.  You  might  tell  us  whether  these  various  issues  were  floated  at  par. — A.  They 
were  floaleil  at  pretty  near  par.  There  were  some  commissions  off,  hut  they  were  the 
onlinary  reasonable  ban keni'  commissions.  They  were  not  floated  at  any  great  dis- 
count. It  was  a  discount  that  we  took  up  in  the  current  year's  eamings.  In  1886  we 
issued  3i  per  cent  bonds.  We  issued  4'Babout  same  time,  in  1886.  In  1896  we  issued 
3  per  cent  Ixmds. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  been  your  practice  in  regard  to  stock  issnrs?— A.  We  have 
never  issued  any  stock  below  par.  We  have  offered  it  lo  our  stockholders  at  par, 
and  Ihat  which  they  have  not  taken  we  have  sold  at  the  same  price.  There  is  one 
exception  to  that  statement,  where  we  sold  our  stock,  a  million  dollars,  at  a  pre- 
mium; I  forget  how  much;  it  is  a  good  many  years  ago;  but  at  a  very  considerable 
premium.    We  have  never  sold  any  stock  below  par, 

Q.  Have  your  stock  issues  been  purchasable  by  the  public  generally? — A.  They 
have  been  purchased  as  stock.  We  have  offered  it  to  our  stockholders  for  60  riavs 
or  a  limited  time  according  to  public  notice,  and  then  what  they  did  not  take  tfie 
iKiani  of  directors  sold  at  the  same  price.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  good  long  while  to 
sell  it,  but  we  generally  succeed. 

3.  And  you  say  there  have  been  no  sales  below  nar? — A.  No,  not  by  the  company; 
one  sale  I  remember  veiy  well,  of  a  million  dollara,  at  a  conniderable  premium 
above  par.    My  recollection  is  that  it  was  about  30.    It  was  a  good  many  years  »go. 

Q.  And  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  every  dollar  of  stock  issued  there  repre- 
sented so  much  value? — A,  Yes;  and  more,  loo,  primarily.  Resides  thai,  in  the 
rehabi Illation  of  the  propcrtv,  we  have  taken  the  current  earnings  in  succeeding  years 
by  the  millions — taken  t3,o6o,OO0  in  the  last  2  years — and  put  it  into  the  properly 
and  our  capitalization  does  not  represent  by,  it  is  safe  to  say,  J20,000,000  what  the 
propertv  cowt. 

Q.  Absolutely  no  water  in  it? — A.  So;  no  water. 

Q.  The  la,it  paragraph  of  your  printed  statement  reads:  "All  told,  the  liooksshow 
6  holdings  ot  6,000  shares,  or  over."    Can  youtcll  what  percentage  of  your  total  shares 
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shares,  $4,000,000.     What  the  others  are  I  really  don't  know  a 

Q.  Thequeetian  is  whether  a  majority  of  the  stock  iein  the  hands  of  Che  five  men? — 
A.  Oh,  no,  nothing  like  it.  The  majority  or  stock  ie  in  the  5, 1X4  small  etockholdere. 
1  know  that.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  it  is.  There  is  no  other  interest,  I  am 
very  conGdent,  that  amounts  to  halF  that.  There  is  4,000,000  in  1,  but  bear  in  mind 
that  is  not  one  man,  that  Dutch  admmislralion  office.  I  am  very  familiar  with  (hose 
people.  I  have  known  them  for  nearly  30  years.  They  have  theirown  due  bills  out, 
their  own  certificates,  and  beins  the  owner  of  one  of  their  certificates,  I  can  go  in 
their  office  onv  business  6fty  and  demand  the  Illinois  Central  stock.  They  are  mere 
stakeholders,  but  the  stock,  as  far  as  the  tympany  is  coni«med,  is  registered  in  their 
"■'        '         ■   '  '       :oiit,  f-   --'■■*-         "^  ■  ■'  '   '- 


names.  They  do  not,  however,  own  a  share  of  it,  that  administration  office.  1  think 
that  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  Amsterdam.  It  arose  in  this  way,  years  ajro.  They 
wished  to  iiave  the  certificates  in  the  Dutch  language,  which  Ihey  could  underBtand, 
and  have  somebody  in  Holland  responsible  for  them.  They  take  onr  certiflcaCea, 
lock  them  up  in  a  eafe,  subject  to  the  joint  order  of  two  liankiiig  firms  that  con- 
stitute the  administration  office,  and  of  the  notary  public  who  enrolls  their  certificates. 
It  is  done  under  their  notarial  system.  Then,  it  I  buy  one  of  their  certificates  in  the 
market  and  go  and  tender  it  to  them  and  say:  "  Here,  I  want  to  redeem  this  and 
take  my  Illinois  Central  stock,"  they  must  give  it  to  me.  They  are  very  nice  people. 
I  do  not  wont  to  say  anything  against  those  Dutchmen.  They  have  been  my  friends 
all  my  life,  but  they  no  more  own  that  slock  than  you  gentlemen  do.  They  are 
simply  trustees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedv.)  I  would  like  lo  ask  you  to  more  cWiirly  define  what  ^ou 
mcftn  by  a  "  labor  trust,"  as  used  in  your  paper? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  want  particu- 
larly to  go  into  that  My  idea  is  that  there  is  somewhere  or  other  a  lot  ol  people 
who  make  a  profession  of  dealing  in  labor  and  dealing  with  labor,  and  those  are  tne 
people  I  am  afraid  of,  from  the  manifestations  I  have  ween  o[  them  as  professional 
agitators.  Organized  labor  I  iinderatand  perfectly.  1  imderstarid  the  Brotherhood 
oJ  Locomotive'  Engineers  and  other  organ izaCioiia  These  other  things  have  come  up 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  epbemenil.  They  are  not  anything  known  to  the  law; 
corporations  or  anything  tangible.  They  are  irresponsible.  They  are  the  men  who 
come  in  between  us  and  our  men,  and  get  in  control  of  the«e  organiuitionB  that  we 
were  treating  fairly;  and  our  men  now  believe  we  are  treating  them  fairly. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  own  men  being  organiKed?^A.  We  do  not 
fear  it;  but  they  do  create  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  they  nave  in  the  past—these  dis- 
organized people.  I  am  an  advocate  of  organized  lalxir  and  ni^nized  everything. 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  strong  and  good  has  been  done  and  come  down  in  this 
world  yet  except  by  organi^eil  effort. 

Q.  Is  this  a  fair  characlerization  of  them  to  rail  them  a  "labor  trust,"  these  labor 
organ i7.al ions  that  you  have  in  mind? — A.  I  would  not  call  them  organized  labor;  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  organized  labor. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  trust  at  all  if  it  is  not  an  organization? — A.  I  woidd  not  class 
them  by  the  same  name  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Kngineers.  These  things 
are  oniv  organized  for  the  moment. 

Q.  (lly  Profeseor  Johnson).  The  American  R^lway  Union? — A.  Yes;  that  was  a 
type  of  them.  It  was  a  thing  that  lasted  for  a  while;  a  thing  that  grows  up  and  then 
disappears. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdv.)  They  were  not  all  railroad  workers?— A.  The  Ameri(«n 
Railway  Union? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were.  I  would  not  like  to  say  who  they 
were.  I  know  at  one  time  they  tried  to  make  ns  believe  that  there  were  not  any 
railroad  men  in  those  riotous  gangs  that  were  around  our  tracks  in  1894  until  some- 
body shot  one  of  them,  anil  we  buried  him,  and  found  out  who  he  was. 

Q.  Your  sn^iestion  was  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
your  men  instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  emplovees.  You  savthat  you  were  not 
l>ermitted  to  do  that.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  wnat  there  was  in  the  way  of  your 
canning  that  out?— A.  It  was  the  apprehension  of  disorganizing  all  our  labor  and 
having  a  strike  in  the  shop.  Not  that  Ihe  men  threatened  to  slrike.  We  were  pay- 
inff  the  leeular  standard  railroaii  scale.  We  were  earning  some  money.  We  were 
doing  fairly  well  even  in  (hose  times.  Our  company  was  paying  dividends;  but  we 
were  not  in  position  to  force  that  on  our  men.  It  was  the  apprehension  of  trouble 
with  our  men.    We  talked  it  over  with  the  men.    But  it  was  not  practical. 

Q.  You  feared  a  strike?— A.  We  were  not  threatened.  I  want  to  say  that  in  jus- 
tice to  our  men;  they  did  not  threaten  anything  of  the  kind,  nor  did  we  get  far 
enoughforit,  butwe  felt  that  fhev  might.  Wewerenotin  any  position  to<loit.  Their 
wages  were  not  reduced  at  any  time. 
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Q.  Probably  if  the  men  were  oivajiited  you  would  have  pursued  a  different 
couree? — A.  I  think  not;  we  would  nave  talked  that  in  the  eome  way. 

Q.  You  would  have  reduced  their  wages  instead  of  the  number  of  men?— A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  turned  on  their  organization;  it  would  have  turned  on  their 
expression  of  willingneee  to  accept  a  lower  wage;  but  you  see  there  is  a  n^lar 
standard  scale  running  through  aft  the  wages,  and  we  pay  and  have  paid  for  years 
the  standard  scale. 

Q.  (Bv  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  definite  arrange- 
ments with  the  locomotive  en^neera  or  conductors  or  anv  other  oi^anization  in 
r^ard  to  the  scale  of  wsses;  whether  that  is  an  agreement  oetween  your  company 
atra  the  organizations? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  I  think  it  is  a  matter  between  our- 
selves and  the  organization  of  our  men— our  own  men;  but  I  would  not  like  to  say 
positively. 

Q.  The  organizations  say  they  have  a  contract  with  you.— A.  I  am  incliued  to 
think  they  confuse  the  agreement  which  is  made  between  what  they  call  their  general 
grievance  committee  and  the  corporation  with  the  contract  between  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  En^neers,  if  it  is  a  corporation,  and  the  company  as  a  corporation,  as 
we  would  know  it  as  lawyers. 

y.  Then  you  think  this  agreement  is  between  your  local  grievance  committee  and 
your  superintendent? — A.  Yes;  our  master  mechanic,  or  general  manager,  or  wbat- 

y.  (By  Mr.  FAROtiBAR.)  Might  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  be  characterised  as  a 
land-grant  nulroad?— A.  It  did  receive  a  land  grant  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 
State  naving  received  it  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  amount  of  the  land  grant  was  at  that  lime? — A.  It 
was  every  alternate  section  for  6  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  The  main  line?— A.  Main  line  and  branches,  aa  then  defined.  Seven  hundred 
and  sii  miles,  built  under  the  charter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  how  much  that  land  grant  would  yield  to  the 
road?— A.  No;  I  have  not  got  it  here,  because  it  was  sold  many  yeera  ago;  but  I  can 
tell  you  very  closely  what  it  was  worth  when  it  was  granted.  1  can  not  tell  you 
what  it  vidded. 

Q.  What  was  it  regarded  as  worth  atthattime?— A.  The  eircumslances  were  these: 
The  lands  had  been  in  the  market  for  a  number  of  yeare— many  years.  There  were 
no  navimble  rivers  through  them,  and  therefore  there  wob  very  little  settlement 
there.  The  Federal  Government  had  marked  those  lands  down  to  51.25  an  acre, 
and  they  granted  to  the  railroad  company  the  even  numbered  sections.  In  the  act 
of  1850,  granting  the  lands  lo  the  State  of  Illinois,  they  marked  up  the  price  of  the 
alternate  odd  numbered  sections  reserved  to  the  United  States  Government  1&  $2.50. 
That  practice  was  not  followed  in  the  other  land  grants  generally  afterwards,  I 
learned  later,  but  it  was  in  ours.  The  effect  whs  that  the  landl,  near  our  line  reserved 
to  the  Government  were  sold  rapidly  at  from  $2.50  iip.  At  that  time,  in  1850,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  Mexican  war  scrip  floating  that  could  be  bought  (or  from  40  to 
50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  with  that  Government  lauds  could  be  iMiught,  and  were 
bought  Mr.  John  M.  Douglas — not  Stephen  A. — told  me  thai  just  before  the  Illinois 
Central  charter  was  granted  he  bought  3  sections  oi  land  up  in  the  northern  part  of 
theStat« — audit  i.t  very  fine  land,  I  Itnow  it — atWadhams  Station — just  in  that  way. 
it  cost  him  50  cents  an  acre  in  cash.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  Galena  at  that  time,  and 
is  dead  now.     He  was  a  verj'  accurate  and  truthful  man. 

Q.  Have  yon  disposed  of  all  that  land  grant? — A,  We  have  sold  all  we  («n  sell. 
There  are  some  remnants.  The  total  sales  to  June  JO,  1^,  of  donated  lands  aggre- 
gated 2,540,468.89  acres,  leaving  unsold  at  that  time  53,845.99  acres.  The  wholearea 
oi  donated  lands  amounted  to  2,594,114.S8  acres. 

{j.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Reverting  to  your  argument,  you  say  that  in  the  year 
1894  the  men  who  lost  employment  on  the  Mississippi  Valley  lailroads  were  nearly 
1  in  every  7,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  it  was  1  in  14.  Why  was  that?— A.  I 
can  not  say  exactly  why,  but  the  burden  seemed  to  rest  ihere.and  particularly  in 
those  two  groups,  HI  and  VI.  The  figures  referred  to  in  the  text  seem  to  show  it. 
1  suppose  Inat  constant  reduction  in  rates  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  I  would 
not  like  to  swear  that  it  was  the  onty  thing.  Business  was  \»il  all  through  that 
country.  We  had  l>een  going  ahead  very  rspiilly,  but  we  had  a  (.heck  ni  the  Upper 
Missi^ippi  Valley,  and  we  also  hod  at  the  South  a  very  serious  check  with  the  zeti- 
eral  stoppage  of  business;  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  came  along  aliout  that 
time,  a  very  serious  fall.  It  is  hard  to  say  precisely  what  brought  that  about.  The 
fact  is  there,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  lowness  of  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  Groups 
III  and  VI  Btrack  me  with  force  enough  to  bring  it  to  the  intention  of  the  commis- 
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nonera;  but  I  voold  not  like  to  ewear  that  that  produced  the  discharge  ot  thoee  men; 
that  would  be  going  a  little  too  far. 

3.  Well,  in  your  judgment  is  there  not  some  connection  between  that  condition 
the  diacharge  of  the  men?— A.  I  think  there  is,  undoubtedly.  We  had  been 
doine  bueinesa  at  a  lose,  and  when  the  railroads  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  it  they 
dmply  discharged  their  men. 

Q.  From  your  statement  and  showing,  the  roads  running  down  the  MiaeieripiH 
Valley,  say  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Kew  Orleans,  ought  to  be  able  to  haul 
freight  at  a  lew  coat  per  ton  per  mile  than  the  roods  crossing  the  All^heny  and  Blue 
Ridge  mountains? — A.  Give  us  the  volume  and  we  will  do  it. 

Q.  And  I  infer  from  your  argument  that  you  think  that  New  Orleans  ought  to  be 
a  point  of  much  greater  exportation  than  it  is.  In  your  judgment  does  not  the  foct 
that  New  Orleans  is  20  days  distant  from  Liverpool,  and  even  a  longer  distance  from 
continental  ports,  while  New  York  is  only  about  an  average  of  8  or  9  for  freight 
steamers,  would  not  that  have  some  qualifying  effect  on  thot  matterf— A,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  on  the  freights  made.  As  I  understand,  the  time  for  freight,  New 
York  to  Livemool,  is  10  days;  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool,  16  to  IT;  I  think  that  is 
about  the  difference.  That  is  more  than  the  ratio  of  disbuice^  but  the  New  York 
ships  would  aversM  better  time;  faster  ships,  perhaps.  But  that  all  goes  into  the 
(question  of  rates.  I  do  not  think  the  time  would  control  on  exports  when  you  con- 
nder  what  the  exports  are.  They  are  cotton  and  products  of  cotton;  they  are  ^rain 
and  the  products  of  grain;  beef  and  the  products  of  beef,  including  meats  oi  alt  kinds; 
those  are  the  great  things — and  lumber.  Now,  those  things  are  not  needed  with 
great  expedition,  but  dry  goods  are,  and  especially  silk  goods,  and  things  that  have 
to  meet  the  fsshion.  Answering  yourquestion,  I  would  say,  on  imports,  yes;  exports, 
no.  The  ocean  rates  from  New  Orleans  are  higher  than  from  hew  York,  l^at  is 
theadvantage  New  York  has.  NewOrleons  rates  are  higher.  It  isa  longer  journey; 
a  journey,  I  should  say,  60  per  cent  greater.  On  the  other  hand  you  keep  in  the  Gnlf 
Strewn  and  oway  from  Newfoundland.  In  the  cose  of  New  Orleans  the  great  circle 
from  the  point  of  Florida  docs  not  carry  you  so  far  north  as  the  great  circle  from 
New  York  would. 

Q.  The  same  could  be  said  of  Galveston  also?— A.  It  would  apply  generally.  I 
tried  to  oiake  mv  remarks  apply  to  Gulf  ports  generally,  although,  of  course,  the 
sped fied  points  I  nad  to  name  and  the  statistics  I  nad  to  give  relate  to  New  Orleans. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  otheiB. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  ez»)rt  rates  from  Chicago  via  New  Orleans  to  Europe 
regulate  the  export  rates  via  New  York  to  Europe?— A.  No;  just  the  contrary.  They 
make  the  rates.    New  York  has  the  good  will  of  the  business, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Has  the  question  of  return  cargoes  entered  into  that  mat- 
ter with  you;  return  cargoea  to  New  Orleans,  character  of  cargo,  ete.? — A.  It  is  veiy 
light;  yes.  The  imports  via  New  Orleans  are  very  light  Our  north-bound  freight, 
however,  is  not  light  by  any  means.  We  have  bananas  to  carry  North;  we  have 
sngar  to  carry  North;  and  after  we  get  a  little  way  from  New  Orleans  into  the  long- 
leaf  pine  country  we  have  lumber  to  carry  North;  and  we  also  have  cypress  lumber, 
and  the  deciduous  lumber,  oak  and  ash,  from  all  that  territory;  so  that  our  north- 
bound businees  and  our  south-bound  business  at  times  come  very  even.  In  the  year 
1698  it  did  not  vary  1  per  cent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  cany  a  great  deal  of  cotton  also? — A.  Well,  not 
much  North;  but  cotton  preponderates  Boutn.  New  Orleans  is  the  great  market. 
We  carried  into  New  Orleans  last  year  upward  of  a  million  bales  of  cotton.  That  is 
about  one-tenth  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhao.)  Until  manufacturing  occurs  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
do  you  expect  much  of  a  return  cargo  to  be  shipped  there,  so  us  to  make  New  Orleans 
agreat  depot? — A.  Well,  I  have  be^  expecting  it  so  long,  "Hope  deferred  maketb 
the  heart  sick."  New  Orleans  used  to  market  everything  imported  into  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  In  1852  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  Wun  to  be  built,  and  its 
building  was  completed  with  English  rails  brought  to  New  Orieaiia  and  carried  up  the 
Mississippi  River.     The  other  roads  in  Illinois  at  that  time  were  built  in  that  way. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  time  when  the  rivers  there — the  Ohio  and  MisBiasippi — con- 
trolled nearly  all  the  carrying  trade  of  that  whole  sectionT— A.  Now,  why  should  not 
the  railroads  of  that  section  control  Ihe  carrying  trade  of  that  section? 

Q.  Is  it  not  becausethe  manufacturing  line  is  North?— A.  Yes;  but  lam  talking  on 
import  goods  now.  On  the  goods  we  are  importing,  why  should  they  not  come  in 
that  way? 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  you  have  a  great  open  market  right  up  in  Chicago  there  that 
eels  you  right  out  in  Immediate  contact  with  New  York,  and  beouise  you  need  to  be  in 
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contact  with  the  money  market,  loo — the  Wall  street  exrhanpe? — A.  I  will  agree  with 
you;  but  in  the  coCee  bualneee — that  Ib  the  natural  way  to  briiiK  it  in  here.  Why 
should  coffee,  tor  instance,  come  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Baltimore  anrt  come  into  Chicago 
and  then  drift  down  into  the  Miteiatippi  Valley?  Whv  should  it  not  come  to  New 
Orleans?    Why  should  it  not  come  froni  Ia  Guayra  and  Mexico? 

Q.  While  the  bar^  system  was  in  existence  on  the  Miseissippi  River  what  effect 
did  it  have  on  the  rates? — A.  It  Is  still  in  existence;  but  it  is  not  the  ftictor  it  was. 
They  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  grain  and  heavy  freights,  but  our  rates  have  got  so 
low  that,  including  the  two  elements  of  marine  insurance  and  our  better  delivery  at 
the  point  of  destination,  being  able  tn  switch  all  aroand  towns,  ourratesareas  lowaa 
theirs  for  practical  purposes.  The  barge  line  has  not  been  the  factor  it  used  to  be  in 
our  business.  I  can  give  you  a  very  good  illustration  of  that  in  regard  to  another 
busineee — cotton.  It  uaed  to  be  cameo  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  in  steamlxiats 
in  targe  quantities — upward  of  a  hundred  thousand  bales  a  year.  I  watched  for  3 
years  the  shipments  from  Memphis  b^  boat  to  New  Orleejis,  and  they  did  not  carry 
1  bale  in  3  successive  years.  The  railroad  rates  had  got  so  low.  including  marine 
insurance  and  the  delivery,  that  we  could  take  cotton  from  Memphis  and  contract  to 
put  it  alongside  a  ship  on  a  day  certain,  whereas  a  steamboat  could  not. 

Q.  What  ie  the  relative  difference  between  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston 
and  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  statethat  I  can  not  tell  you;  Ido 
not  follow  the  rates.  I  have  very  little  to  do  with  that  business,  I  know  (here  is 
that  competition  every  day  in  the  year.  We  are  interested  in  the  ICansas  City  situa- 
tion in  another  way.  The  Mempois,  Kansas  City  and  Birmingham  road  brings  us 
considersble  freight  at  Memphis. 

A  question  by  Professor  Johnson  led  up  to  a  matter  on  which  I  wrote  something. 
It  was  on  that  question  of  capitalization,  and  the  thought  came  to  me  after  I  hod 
prepared  the  paperalroady  read  to  yon.   liie  facta  are  interesting,  I  think.   (Reading.) 

''As  to  caoitalization:  The  statement  that  the  railways  ol  the  United  States  are 
o  often  reiterated  as  to  be  ^uite  generally  lielieved. 
-.  .  ly  that  there  is  no  water  m  the  p"--"';™  "'  *i>°  ' 
Central  Bailroad  Company,  but  that  their  sum  total  does  r 
of  dollars  the  cash  actually  spent  on  the  property,  permit  m( 
the  following  statements,  tatten,  with  respect  to  Ine  railroads  of  the  United  Slates, 
from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  with  respect 
to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  returns  of  the 
British  board  of  trade. 

"The  statements  contrast  the  situation  in  1890 — the  tlrat  year  for  which  the  Inlcr- 
Btale  Commerce  Commission  published  statistics!  reports — with  the  year  18tl8. 

"It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that,  while  the  number  o(  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  Btates  has  increased  18.06  per  cent,  their  capitalizjition,  including  lK>lh  Ixinds 
and  stock,  has  increased  only  14.&I  per  cent;  and  tWt  the  increase  in  the  capiialiita- 
tion  per  mile  of  railroad  is  $3,  a  sum  too  small  to  be  expressed  in  percentaKca,  less 
than  one-half  of  one-hundredtn  of  1  per  cent. 

"Also  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  Btates  have  increased 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  miles  operated,  viz,  18.68  percent,  while  their 
KpDes  receipts  per  mile  have  increasd  $30,  or  less  than  one-halt  {^%)  of  1  per  cent. 
This  in  a  country  which  haadevelopedenormously  in  the  meanwhile,  and  whose  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  he  increasing  st  the 
rate  of  1,250,000  per  annum. 

"On  the  other  band,  in  the  same  time  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of 
miles  operated  increased  7.9  per  cent,  the  capital  increased  26.41  per  cent,  the  capital 
per  mile  operated  increased  17.15  per  cent,  groes  receipts  increased  in  amount  20.39 
per  cent,  and  per  mile  operated,  11.67  per  cent. 

"While  it  is  true  that,  as  a  whole,  the  English  railways  are  better  built  than  oum, 
there  are  many  points  in  which  ours  excel  them,  and  there  are  also  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  Btates  which  are  well  and  permanently  constructed, 

"The  capitalization,  including  bonds  and  stocks,  of  the  railroads  m  the  I'niteil 
Stales,  is  ?60,343  per  mile;  that  of  the  railways  in  Great  Britain,  £52,379  per  mile, 
which,  at  $5  to  the  pound,  equals  1261,895. 

"The  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  per  mite 
in  9  years  hss  been,  as  above  st&te<l,  S3. 

"The  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the  British  railways  per  mile  during  the  same 
9  years  has  been  £7,669,  or,  at  (6  to  the  pound,  938,315. 

"The  flguree  are  given  as  reported,  without  accepting  responsibility  for  their 
accuracy.' 
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■  Len  than  one-half  of  one-hundred Ih  of  1  per  rent. 

1  think  there  are  some  inaccuracies  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiseion's 
^ureu,  and  1  have  had  a  (rood  deal  of  L-orreapondenee  with  them  about  that.  I  have 
been  very  mucli  iinpreteed  with  that  difference  within  the  laat  10  yeare.  What  may 
have  haupeneil  40  or  50  yeare  ago  I  do  not  know,  but  in  the  last  10  years  the  railroaiu 
of  the  United  SlaleH  have  Kone  through  a  process  of  undercapitalization,  not  only  as 
to  the  amount,  but  ae  to  the  rate  of  interest.    In  all  the  recent  reoivanizatione  tne  7 

Kr  cent  bonds  which  the  bondholder  had  a  right  to  exact  under  his  contract  have 
en  put  in  at  3}  and  at  4  or  3,  or  whatever  the  rate  may  t)e.  There  has  been  a 
tremendous  undercapitalization  in  the  laat  10  years  out  of  thaL  1  can  point  out  B 
miles  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  on  which  we  have  spent  16.000,000  in  the  last 
10  years  anil  not  %\  of  capital  has  been  issued  lor  it.  We  may  have  borrowed  a  few 
iloHare  of  money,  but  I  mcftn  no  stock  has  been  issued  (or  it;  and  that  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country. 

i^  Do  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  do  you  r^lway  men  ever  take  into 
account  the  amount  of  local  slock  and  of  common  stock  that  by  reoreanixation  is 
entirely  wiped  out  and  does  not  appear  on  a  single  fifture  to-day?  For  instance, 
township  stock,  county,  State,  or  city  stock  and  private  individual  stock,  taken  up 
in  these  reorganizalions,  has  been  entirely  wiped  out  of  existence  and  never  shows 
in  anv  flguren  whatever  on  the  record.  Are  there  not  millions  involved  in  that 
way  that  never  show  up?^A.  1  had  a  persona)  experience  on  that  hne.  In  1877 
1  fame  back  into  the  Illinois  Central  service.  I  had  been  out  for  a  while,  and  then 
came  back.SH  sei'relary  of  a  reorsanization  committee  for  the  New  Orleans,  Jackeoa 
and  <jreat  Northern  and  the  Miaiseippi  Central  Railroad,  leading  from  Cairo  to 
New  Orleans,  567  miles.  Those  2  concerns  had  a  capitalization,  as  shown  by  their 
reports,  of  alxnit  (50,000,000.  They  were  bankrupt;  they  were  physical  wrecks; 
and  we  went  to  work  and  in  5  years  thoroughly  rebuilt  them.  We  relaid  every  bar 
of  in)n  with  new  steel  mils;  we  rebuilt  all  their  engines  and  all  their  ears  and  added 
to  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  we  turned  them  over  with  a  capitalization  of 
S:»,000,000,  and  it  went  on  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  that  figure,  having 
'n  the  meanwhile  spent  the  eaminss  of  5  years,  and  that  was  alt  the  money  we  could 
.     TTiediffe ...--..-. -^^ ..^™^^ 


wrape  t<^ther 


difference  between  the  {50,000,000  and  (28,000,000  » 


applie<l  to  the  purposes  of  the  corporation.  [  should  say  there  must  be  something 
like  $20,000,000  of  it.  I  would  not  like  to  swear  to  the  figures,  but  it  is  many  mil- 
lions— 1  would  certainly  swear  to  thai. 

tj.  ^By  Mr.  Kenhbdv.)  Have  you  fixed  any  limit  lo  your  capitalization?— A.  No; 
there  IS  no  limit;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  be  issued  by  our 
tMwrd  of  directors. 
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has  always  pdd  a6-monthIy,  semiannual  dividend.    Wehave|>aid  in  recent  yi 
the  rate  ol  o  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Waaanyof  this  shrinks^  to  which  you  referred  tmceahle  to 
the  increased  value  in  money? — A.  No;  the  lose  m  thoee  Southern  railroada  was  due 
to  two  facte— the  war  and  the  reconBtruction  period.  During  the  wai  the  rail- 
roads were  destroved.  I  had  in  mv  possession— I  suppose  I  have  still — 2  receipts 
Kiven,  1  by  a  Federal  officer  and  1  oy  a  Confederate  officer,  for  the  destruction  of  a 
bridge  acroee  Yalabusha  River,  near  Grenada,  Miss.  It  was  in  Forrest'^  counlrv, 
where  General  Forrest  was  cavortins  around  there  back  of  Memphis  in  north  Missirt- 
sippi,  I  merely  mention  that  ae  ehowinff  what  went  on.  Bridges  were  destroyed 
over  and  over  again  during  the  war.  Ana  then  came  the  period  of  national  polilitsl 
reconstruction  and  the  penod  also  of  the  reconstruction  of  these  railroads;  and  there 
were  carpetbaggers  in  both;  there  was  rascality  in  the  railroads. 

Q.  I  suppose  some  of  the  earlier  capitalizations  of  your  various  roads  were  on  the 
greenback  basis,  and  when  we  got  to  tne  f;old  standard  of  course  there  was  a  shrink- 
ace? — A.  Well,  of  course,  there  was  a  shrinkage;  and  aa  a.  result  of  that  panic  of  1873 
the  Illinois  Central,  which  had  been  paying  8  to  10  per  cent,  had  shrunk;  they  got 
down  in  16T7  to  [layin^  4  per  cent  But  1  do  not  know  that  liiere  was  any  shrinkage 
in  the  capitalization;  it  was  in  the  earning  power. 

Q.  More  millions  oE  stock  on  a  greenback  basis  would  have  to  be  issued  than  on 
the  gold  basis,  of  course,  at  a  gold  premium? — A.  Some  of  our  stock  was  issued  dur- 

Q.  I  would  like  to  inauire  if  there  has  been  a  large  natuml  increase  in  the  value  of 
vour  locations,  especially  in  citiesT—A.  I  think  there  has  been  in  Chicago,  very 
large;  and  elsewhere,  but  chiefly  in  Chicago, 

Q.  Is  that  lulty  covered  by  your  present  cspilalizBtion?^A.  No;  our  land  in  Chi- 
cago, as  far  as  capitalized  at  all,  stands  on  our  books  at  just  what  it  cost  40  or  50 
years  ago.    That  has  never  been  marked  up.    Those  thin^  have  stood. 

Q.  YourjxtsiUon,  then,  and  your  opportunity  to  do  business,  the  value  of  which  is 
COnsUntly  mcreasing,  would  bear  in  your  judgment  a  much  larger  capital  tli —  '- 
shown  in  the  amount  ifsued? — A.  The  mayor  of  the  city  ot  Chicago  had  an  esti 
made  by  experts  within  2  or  3  yeare— I  think  it  was  Mr.  Mayor  Swift,  the  predeces- 
sor of  the  present  mayoi^-of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
on  our  first  mile,  and  be  brought  in  figures  of  about  $34,500,000.  I  should  say  that 
that  property  probably  stands  on  the  company's  books  at  (200,000.  I  do  not  know 
the  figures.  Now,  that  is  the  same  unearned  increment  that  any  other  owner  of  real 
property  would  have  had  if  he  bought  it.  When  this  company  was  organized  with 
$17,000,000  of  paid-in  capital,  the  directors  themselves  paid  in  $2.60  per  share,  and 
made  themselves  personally  liable  for  $97.50,  and  they  were  the  first  men  in  New  York 
at  that  time.  Thev  were  men  like  William  H.  Aspinwall  and  Jonathan  Stui^gee,Geotge 
Griswoid  and  Lunlow— I  can  give  you  the  names  ot  all  ol  them — merchants  in  good 
standing.  They  believed  that  the  sale  of  the  land  would  build  the  railroad,  and 
therefore  were  wilting  to  make  themselves  personally  liable.  Then  came  the  panic 
of  1S57  and  these  gentlemen,  after  indorsing  the  company's  paper  very  larciely,  had 
great  trouble  to  pull  through,  and  they  assessed  themselves  on  that  ptock  first  $20 
and  then  $10  more  and  then  $10  more  until  every  last  dollar  was  paid  in  on  that 
$17,000,000  of  stock.  Now,  suppoee  those  gentlemen,  ^nlelligent  men,  men  of  aflaira, 
had  gone  into  the  city  of  Ohica^  and  taken  their  $17,000,000  and  bought  corner  lots 
and  let  somebody  else  build  this  fool  railroad.  It  nearly  broke  them;  it  did  break 
some  of  them.  They  had  the  money  to  ilo  it,  and  they  hod  the  credit,  and  they 
could  get  money  just  as  well  for  Chicago  real  estate  as  they  could  for  the  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Jobnbon.)  There  is  a  question  connected  with  taxation  on  which 
I  think  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  The  Illinois  Central  pays  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  a  tax  upon  its  receipts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  amount  is  fixed  by  the  Stale  constitution,  I  believe?— A-  Yes;  itisfixed 
in  the  charter,  and  then  the  constitution  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  altered. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  views  on  the  question  of  taxation,  as  to  the  best 
system,  and  ss  to  the  working  of  the  various  systems?— A.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  tax 
on  gross  receipts,  if  properly  reflated  as  to  per  cent,  would  he  the  fairest  lax.  Seven 
per  cent  is  undoubtedly  excessive. 

Q.  That  is,  on  gross  receipts  in  the  State  of  Illinois?- A.  Yes;  we  pay  7  per  cent,  ■ 
and  that  is  undoubtedly  excessive.     It  is  very  much  more  than  other  rallrcadg  pay, 
and  it  is  more  than  the  misiness  will  bear.    'That  was  accepted  by  my  pre<leceasor8. 
and  I  do  not  complain.     We  have  made  our  bargain  with  the  Slateof  Illinois  and  we 
have  lived  up  to  it  and  we  shall;  but  that  vvoh  predicated  on  the  railroads  in  the  New 
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Eiwland  Btstee  showing,  in  the  yean  pnfviotiB  to  I860,  tbat  they  could  be  operated 
forlesBthftnSOpercent  ot  their  groflBreceipta,  payment  of  taxes  and  everything  else. 

Oaf  people  thought,  and  it  ia  in  writing  ttist  they  said  bo,  that  the  railroads  in  Illi- 
noiB,  on  thoee  flat  prairies,  with  coal  abundant  under  the  eoil,  could  be  operated  tor 
leee.  Kow,  if  we  got  65  per  cent  of  our  sroas  receipta,  after  paying  operating  expenses, 
you  know,  if  we  had  that  left,  we  could  afford  to  pay  the  State  7  per  cent;  but  aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  (>nlv  leae  than  30;  our  opeiating  expenees  run  up  to  about  70 
per  cent.  Last  year,  including  taxes,  it  came  to  69.680  per  cent — operating  expenses, 
very  nearly  70  per  cent,  leaving  30.420  per  cent  as  net.  Now  I  have  deducted  there 
all  taxee,  taking  the  whole  railroad  as  a  system.  To  take  from  a  bueineea  which  it 
costs  62)  percent  to  operate  7  percent  out  of  the  37}  left  ie  too  laraea  proportion  for 
a  tax.  We  should  get  to  eotne  figures  such  as  they  have  up  in  Wisconsin,  2j  to  4, 
varying  with  the  dinerentclassee  of  railroads.  My  reason  forbelieving  that  a  tax  on 
groes  receipts  is  a  fair  thing  is  that  it  ia  a  tax  on  the  money  which  the  lailroade  take 
from  the  peofile  for  transportation  in  a  quasi  public  service.  Now,  it  ia  not  un^r  to 
the  railroads,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  should  be  taxed  in  propwrtion  as  they  take, 
JDBt  aa  I  miBnt  be  taxed  on  my  income.  There  ia  nothing  unfair  in  that.  Nobody 
pretended  that  there  was  anything  oniair  In  an  income  tax  properly  adjusted. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.J  How  many  employeea  have  you  in  connection  with 
vour  syatem? — A.  The  2  railroads,  the  Illinois  Central  and  tne  Yazoo  and  UiasiBsippi 
valley,  have  28,750. 

Q.  Has  your  system  any  objection  to  employingmen  who  belong  to  labor  organiisa- 
tion^ — A.  No:  we  employ  them  regardlees  of  what  they  do  in  that  reepect. 

Q.  Haveyouany  arrangement  with  the  men  providing  for  them  in ''ase  of  sickness 
or  injury? — A.  We  have  on  one  division;  on  the  Louisville  division.  We  have  a 
hospital  fund  there.  There  is  a  small  contribution  by  the  men  from  their  wages  and 
the  company  contributes  a  hoose  and  the  land.  The  details  of  tbat  J  am  not  very 
conversant  with— whether  we  make  a  monthly  addition  to  it  or  not. 

Q.  The  money  for  running  it  comes  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  men? — A.  A  part  of 
it  does,  I  know.  The  company  fumiahee  them  with  a  very  nice  house  and  a  piece 
of  land  and  all  the  transportation  for  the  hospital,  etc.,  of  course;  but  whether  we 
make  a  payment  of  money  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  compulsory  on  the  men  to  subscribe  to  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  is  it  just  a  matter  of  their  own7-~-A.  They  all  do  it,  though.  They  Bee  the 
advantage  of  that.  It  is  in  a  country  where  hospitals  are  not  as  close  together  as 
they  would  be  here — western  Kentucky  and  along  the  Ohio  River. 

Q.  What  are  yourhours  of  labor  for  train  bands— men  who  are  connected  with  the 
running  of  trains?  Do  most  locomotive  engineers  and  train  hands  work  bv  the 
mile? — A.  Yes;  and  we  watch  thoee  men  very  carefully.  The  master  mecnanic 
watches  that;  lookB  hie  men  over  to  see  thata  man  can  not  go  out  unless  he  has  had 
hiB  sleep,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  r^arding  intoxication  of  employeesT— A.  Yea;  especially 
the  men  on  the  tr—"- 


Jone  we  had  95,39  per  cent  of  our  freight  equipment  equipped  w 
lere  and  we  had  3S.33  per  cent  of  our  freight  equipment  equipped  with  air  brakes. 
Of  course  all  the  passenger  equipment  ia  equipped  with  both.  We  will  conform 
with  the  law  at  the  end  oi  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  about  the  ayatem  of  ticket  brokerage  as  it  ia 
practiced  in  this  country  to-day? — A.  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  any  complaint,  if 
you  aak  me  the  qaeation, 

Q.  Have  you  any  critidam  to  make? — A.  Yes;  the  thing  is  wrong,  because  the 
companies  are  not  free  merchants.  They  can  not  sell  above  their  advertiaed  rates, 
and  under  those  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  protected  against 
such  sale  by  others  below  our  rates.  While  I  know  that  other  railroad  men  will  not 
agree  with  me — I  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  agree  with  me — I  have  always  thought 
that  that  thing  could  be  cured  b^  a  very  simiile  statute,  which  would  reouire  every 
ticket  to  be  stamped  with  the  pnce  at  which  it  is  sold  and  to  be  redeemaole  by  the 
company  issuing  it  within  30  days,  if  presented,  in  proportion  to  the  part  used  on 
anv  coupon;  not  on  any  ^iece  of  a  ticket  or  on  a  piece  of  a  coupon.  A  piece  of  a 
ticiet  would  be  cutting  it  up  a  little  too  small.  But  if  tHere  is  a  ticket  sold  from 
Boston  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  to  Albany,  bv  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  over  the  New  York  Craitral  Bailroad  to  Bufialo,  and  over  the  I&ke  Shore 
Bailroad  to  Chicago,  and  bo  on  across  the  continent,  and  a  man  does  not  vai,  one  of 
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those  coupons,  1  think  he  is  entitled  to  have  bis  money  back;  and  if  the  price  of  the 
whole  ticket  is  stamped  on  there,  printed  on  there  in  plain  ^gures,  there  will  be  no 
quarrel  as  to  what  the  pruportion  is,  and  there  will  t>e  no  reason  for  the  life  ot  the 
ticket  broker  except  forgery.  He  would  be  out  of  any  honest  buHiness  tliat  he  has. 
I  admit  that  they  havesome  honest  business;  but  there  would  be  no  reamn  for  their 
existence  except  some  of  the  thingsthat  they  are  accused  of  do inu'— altering  the  dates 
and  places.  But  1  do  not  lielieve  the  other  railroad  men  would  aeree  with  me  in 
that.  I  proposed  it  years  ago,  I  think  that  such  li^islation  woula  kill  the  ticket 
broker  so  that  you  would  never  hear  of  him  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdv.)  Is  not  the  proportion  ot  bueiness  which  the  ticket  broker 
does  on  unused  portions  of  tickets  very  email  in  comparison  to  the  business  that  is 
turned  over  to  him  by  the  railroads  themBelvesT— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that, 
frankly.  1  imagine  that  there  are  some  of  the  weak  roads  that  do  that  business.  I 
know  that  it  is  in  evidenc-e  in  the  Inlerslate  Commerce  Commission,  reported  in 
their  ftTst  big  investigation  in  Chicago  8  or  10  years  ago,  tliat  they  found  tne  tickets 
of  every  railroad  except  the  Illinois  Central  in  the  scalpers'  offices,  I  have  had  no 
dealings  with  them,  and  I  do  not  think  our  people  have.  I  think  you  are  right 
about  that — that  there  is  some  of  that  business  going  on  at  times.  I  doubt  wheuer 
there  is  just  at  this  moment. 

Q.  The  statement  you  just  made  in  r^rard  to  the  finding  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  seem  to  bear  that  out. — A.  This  is  10  years  ago — 1888,  I 
think  it  was — one  of  their  first  investigations. 

Q.  Can  not  the  railroads  correct  this  evil  themselves  without  going  lo  Congre»>  for 
it? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  prevent  any  other  railroad  company  which  has  a 
line  to  points  which  we  reach  selung  that  ticket  at  any  price  they  please  through  a 
broker  as  long  as  a  broker  exists. 

Q,  Then  part  of  vour  object  in  going  to  Congress  will  be  to  control  the  action  of 
those  other  railroads  as  much  as  that  of  these  scalpers? — A.  Un<loubte<.lly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  There  is  a  feature  of  discrimination  in  Ihe  practical 
working  of  the  ticket  brokerage  business,  is  there  not,  as  where  a  man  gets  a  ticket 
to  travel  over  a  certain  distance  at  a  leas  rate  than  the  advertised  ra.le  which  the 
public  is  generally  called  on  to  pay7 — A.  You  mean  that  the  railroad  company  seils 
a  ticket  to  the  broker  and  pays  nim  a  commission  for  the  sale  out  of  which  he  scalps 
the  mte? 

Q.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  any  details  of  that  kind.  What  I  meant  to  say  was 
this:  The  principle  on  which  this  business  is  done  is  such  that  a  man  who  buys  a 
ticket  from  a  ticket  broker  gels  a  ticket,  say,  from  here  to  New  York,  at  a  less  rate 
than  he  will  be  able  to  get  a  ticket  from  the  railroad  company;  he  pays  less  for  it, 
less  than  the  published  rates,  and  it  is  therefore  an  iniringement  of  the  law,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  verjj  plain  and  flagrant. — A.  Yon  and  1  are  not  prohibited  from  well- 
ing tickets  at  any  price,  as  I  understand  it,  under  the  statute  nor  from  buying.  The 
law  does  not  prohibitmc  from  buying  a  ticket  for  $20  and  turning  around  and  selling 
it  to  you  for  f  15.     It  does  as  a  railroad  officer,  but  not  as  an  individual, 

Q.  As  an  officer  of  the  company,  yes, — A.  Undoubtedly;  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  statute. 

Q.  What  have  ^ou  to  say  about  the  giving  of  passes  by  railroads  to  individuals, 
discriminating  against  other  individual^— A.  I  think  the  evil  in  that  is  lai^ly  due 
to  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  After  carefully  drafting 
B  bill  prohibiting  discrimination  they  provide  in  this  waj'  (reading); 

"Sec,  22.  That  nothingin  thisaetshallprevent  thec8rnage,Btorage,orh8ndhngof 
property  free  or  at  reduced  ral«8  for  the  united  States,  or  municipal  governments,  or 
lor  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or  from  fairs  and  expositions  for  exnibition  thereat,  or 
the  free  carriage  oi  destitute  and  homeless  persons  transported  by  charitablesocielies, 
and  the  necessary  agents  employed  in  such  fransporlation,  orthe  issuance  of  mileage, 
excuraion,  or  commutation  passenger  tickets;  nothingin  this  act  shall  l)e  construed 
to  prohibit  any  common  carrier  from  giving  reduced  rates  to  ministers  ot  religion,  or 
to  municipal  governments  tor  the  transportation  of  indigent  persons,  or  to  inmates  of 
the  (2)  National  Homes  or  State  Homes  foTdisabledvoluntcerBoldiereand  of  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  orphan  homes,  including  those  about  to  enter  and  those  returning  home 
after  dischar^,  under  arrangements  with  the  boards  of  managers  of  said  Homes. 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  railroads  from  giving  free  (srriage 
to  their  own  officers  and  employees,  or  lo  prevent  the  principal  officers  ot  any  rail- 
road company  or  companies  from  CKchanging  passes  or  tickets  with  other  railroad 
companies  for  their  officers  and  employees. 

Now.  there  are  20  lines,  halt  a  page,  of  exceptions,  and  the  law  has  so  oxpreawd 
them  that  you  can  not  see  the  limits  of  the  exceptions.  There  eh<Jiild  lie  a  provision 
there  for  commutation  tickets  and  mileage  tickets,  and  then  strike  out  all  exceptions 
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looking  for  rednced  ratee  forchftrity,  forthe  United  BtaUeGoTeniinent,Euid  for  muni- 
cipal gavemmenta,  and,  above  all,  lor  other  railroad  men — strike  that  all  out;  and 
abauttheemployeee  of  the  company  itself.  Cut  out  alltheseexceptionaand  forbid  dis- 
crimination absolutely.  Each  railrostd  company  will  take  care  of  its  own  employees 
very  easily  by  increasing  their  pey  or  giving  them  an  allowance  for  traveling.  The 
root  of  the  evil  la  in  the  eichaiwe  of  psfsee.  If  vou  can  cut  that  out  you  have  done 
agreat  deal  toward  the  whole.  Why  ehouid  I,  woo  happen  to  belong  to  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  be  called  upon  to  cany  a  Boman  Gathohc  or  a  Hebrew 
minister  tree7 

Q.  (By  Professor  JoHHSOH.)  Is  not  the  granting  of  pa»ee  an  illt^  diacrlmination 
when  you  cairv  a  man  acroee  the  boundary  of  a  BtateT — A.  I  would  rather  you 
would  prove  it  by  some  other  witnen,  gentlemen,  to  put  It  in  all  candor.  {I«ughter.i 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Mallobv.)  Do  you  regard  it  as  an  evil?— A.  Yes.  lam  soconsti- 
tuted  1  do  not  believe  in  giving  Bometbing  for  nothing  under  any  drcomstances.    I 


value  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  railrcMd  company  vritbont  le*vii%  a  voucher.  There 
is  no  other  wav  known  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Proieeeor  Jobhsoh.)  Do  not  the  railroad  companies  give  these  panaoo  for 
value  to  be  received?— A.  Some  of  them,  but  the  particnlar  value  receivea  is  not  of 
record. 

Q.  It  is  not  of  record,  but  is  it  not  in  the  form  of  favorsof  various  kindsT— ' 

■    '  are  servingtha  company  well,  and  they  are 

....  E  pones.    There  are  reasons;  but  the  same  thing 

would  enable  me  to  go  right  to  the  treasury  of  tbe  comoany  and  pat  in  a  vonchw 
and  give  these  men,  say,  $100,  just  exactly  the  same.  If  it  is  defensible  for  value 
received,  it  can  be  paid  by  money. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloky.)  What  do  you  say  about  these  panes  given  to  dl 

of  the  legislature  and  members  of  Congress  and  SenatOTff?— A.  I  think  the  whole 
thing  ubould  be  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  value  received  in  this  case?— A.  I  have  been  told  there  is 

atlimi>R. 

u  think  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  value  recdved 
....  „      em  passes? — A.  Hereafter? 

Q.  No,  now. — A.  I  do  not  know.  Yes;  there  is  something  in  tliat  if  yon  consider 
the  corporstton  as  a  moral  being,  which  it  is  not  If  you  consider  it  simply  as  what 
it  is — a  corporation  for  gain — I  do  not  see  why  the  clergyman  should  be  helped  ia 
his  bueinees  any  more  than  a  shoemaker  should  be  in  his.  They  are  both  doing 
good  and  perhaps  the  shoemaker  is  doing  the  most  good. 

Q.  The  ministers  come  up  almost  unanimously  and  denounce  to  Congress  the 
inimiiral  practices  of  discrimination. — A.  I  am  glad  to  see  they  are  after  it  It  is 
their  business  to  denounce  immoral  practices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqubar.)  If  tbe  corporation  is  on  the  line  of  a  moral  being,  what 
iu  say  of  a  community  that  leaves  church  property  untaxed? — A.  I  would  tax  it. 
Has  that  the  character  of  a  moral  being? — A.  I  would  advocate  taxingit  I  do 
not  see  why  Congreas,  in  legislating  on  this  subject,  should  put  It  in  the  hands  of  a 
manager  of  a  railroad  who  Mlongs  to  some  particnlar  church  tomake  this  discrimina^ 
tion.  1  try  to  be  honest  in  what  I  do,  but  oelonging  to  one  denomination  I  can  see 
the  demands  of  that  denomination  more  clearly  than  I  can  any  other.  I  am 
naturally  so  constituted.  So  far  as  the  isuance  of  free  transportation  pamee  through 
my  hands  pereonally,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  would 
probably  have  someone  whom  I  know  who  could  come  to  me,  while  a  clergyman  o' 
the  Methodist  Church,  for  instance,  mi^ht  not  have  a  way  of  appToaching  me.  If 
the  other  men  who  grant  passes  are  in  like  case,  why  not  strike  it  out  absolutely  and 
stop  it?  Why  should  not  the  laweay  there  shall  be  no  discrimination?  Then  I  see  no 
loopholes,  rat  holes,  and  no  leaks.  It  is  pretty  high  ground  to  take  and  1  know  moat 
railroad  men  will  not  agree  with  me.     1  doubt  it  any  of  them  will. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  pass  system  were  abolished  there  would  be  any  decrease  of 
rate  to  the  paying  passengera? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  enough  to  affect 
the  passenger  eamn^s.  All  my  railroad  friends  say,  "  Fish,  what  are  you  fighting 
for?  The  thing  does  not  amount  to  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  stop  it"  1 
do  not  think  it  offecla  the  revenue  to  any  considerable  extent  The  people  rimply 
would  not  travel. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  Conffreesmen  and  legislators  would  travel,  would  they  notf 
A.  Members  of  Congress  would  travel,  yes;  but  they  are  not  many;  400  perhapa. 

Q.  State  l^slatures  in  every  State? — A.  Yes;  but  they  would  not  ko  home  on  F^- 
day;  they  would  go  up  and  sit  9  days  in  the  week  and  stay  a  fortni^t  and  get  their 
mileage  and  adjourn. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  What  is  your  judgment  in  regard  to  discriminations  as 
pmcticea  to-da;^  compared  with  those  practiced  a  year  ago  or  two  years  ago? — A.  I 
think  the  situation  is  good  to-day.  Rates  are  fairly  well  maintaiDea  generally  over 
the  United  States  to-day;  better  than  they  have  been. 

Q.  What  do  you  ascnbe  that  to7 — A.  llie  conferences  between  the  Interatate  Com- 
merce CommiBsion  and  the  railroad  people  have  had  a  very  good  effect.  Then  the 
abundant  crope  and  the  itnmenae  amount  of  tonnage  freight  has  had  another,  and  the 
getting  of  certain  railroada  into  fewer  hands  haa  had  an  effect — consolidation. 

Q,  You  think  consolidation  has  a  tendency  to  affect  competition? — A.  It  checks 
the  deetructive  kind  of  competition. 

^.  Competition  is  really  the  cause  of  discrimination? — A.  Yee;  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing else  that  could  cause  it. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  competition  there  would  be  no  reason  for  discrimination,  would 
there? — A.  No  more  than  in  the  sale  of  any  other  commodity. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  method  of  discrimination  now  in  existence  that  yon 
know,  if  you  know  of  any,  whereby  certain  individuals  get  a  benefit  out  of  railroad 
transportation  which  others  do  not? — A.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  in  that  part  of 
the  businea  to  any  extent,  but  it  is  the  little  things  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  talked  about  bo  much,  the  underbillin^andunderweighlng,any 
kind  of  rebates,  contracts,  and  everything  else;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  worse 
than  the  others. 

Q.  They  are  not  practiced  as  much  now  as  they  were? — A.  No. 

Q.  One  system  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  by  several  witnesses  is 
where  mite^^  is  paid  for  the  use  of  private  cats  owned  by  firmsorindividuale,  which 


is  a  considerable  amount  on  each  car.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  that 
question? — A,  Neceeaarily.  I  think  that  it  is  less  of  an  evil  than  it  was.  The  cost 
of  repairing  cars  aa  they  become  lai^r  and  heavier  and  more  complicated  in  their 


construction  increases.  By  holding  the  rate  of  mileage  down  we  will  come  to  a  point 
where  there  is  no  particular  profit  to  the  owners  of  the  car;  where  the  mileage  will 
just  pay  for  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  car;  I  think  the  two  things  will  gradually  come 
together  on  that 

14.  Are  not  this  class  of  shippeis  who  own  these  cars  sufSciently  powerful  to  compel 
the  railroads  to  give  them  the  rates  of  mileage  they  want? — A.  fthink  they  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  rate  raiaedagun.  You  see,  the  railroads  are  get- 
ting much  more  powerful  in  tne  sense  of  being  better  able  to  buy  equipment  of  their 
own.  The  day  when  the  railroad  went  to  the  shipper  to  borrow  equipment  is  past. 
As  a  rule,  the  railroads  do  not  invest  in  that  kind  of  car;  the  refrigerator  car,  for 
instance,  for  beef.  Of  course,  these  great  packers  do  own  refrigerator  cars  and  they 
refuse  to  ship  in  anything  else,  and  that  is  where  they  have  it. 

Q.  Are  they  not  sufficiently  powertul  tosay  to  the  railroad  shipping  it,  for  instance, 
if  you  do  not  give  us  this  mileage,  which  we  areaccustomed  to  get  from  you,  we  will 
ship  by  another  rood  7— A.  They  can  get  the  mileage  but  aa  the  car  becomes  more 
expensive  I  do  not  think  they  will  And  it  easy  to  get  more  mileage.    Suppose  a 

refrigerator  ear  costs  $800;  suppose  the  price  goes  up  to  $1,000 — 25  per  cent  inert 

it  will  not  get  an  increased  mileage;  the  thing  will  tend  to  close  itself  up  there. 

Q.  In  your  State  do  you  recc«nize  the  distinction  between  export  rates  and  v.  — v 
are  known  as  inland  rates?— A.  We  have  to. 

Q.  Shipping  down  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  New  Orleans,  for  instance?— 
A.  We  have  to. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  havingto  do  it?— A.  Here  is  grain,  for  instance,  coming 
into  our  local  stations  in  iflinois.  That  has  to  go  to  Liverpool  and  the  ocean  rata  la 
BO  much.  Now,  we  must  either  let  that  business  go  entirely  or  make  a  lower  rate 
than  the  local  rate  on  grain.  We  have  done  it  over  and  over  again.  The  question  is 
up  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now,  and  it  h^  been  for  montbs,  on 
that  sort  of  discrimination. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  bnnness;  if  you  do  not  make  a  dis- 
crimination there  will  be  no  export  business? — A.  Either  that  or  te  reduce  our  local 
rate  to  Kew  Orleans  to  a  point  at  which  it  would  not  pay  us  to  haul  it.  Our  condi- 
tion is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  because  we  have  a  grain 
producing  country  all  along  our  road  more  or  less  until  you  get  close  to  New  Orleans 
and  we  have  no  large  consumption  of  grain  in  New  Orleans,  only  to  feed  ttiat  quar- 
ter ot  a  million  people;  no  flouring  indus'ry,  especially;  no  manufacturing  into  crack- 
era  or  anything  of  tnat  sort;  no  glucose  factory  or  things  of  that  kind  te  consume 
com,  and  our  local  shipment  is  small.  Our  rates  are  reasonable  in  there  and  our 
export  business  is  lai^  and  in  order  to  get  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  we  have,  at 
times,  to  make  a  lower  rate  than  the  locu. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  if  you  were  prohibited  from  making  discrimnal- 
tiona  between  your  export  and  local  rates  you  would  not  have  that  export  busineaa? — 
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A.  We  would  have  to  give  it  up  or  carry  our  local  way  down  below  the  cort  on  so 
amall  a  volume  as  the  local.  You  see  we  do  this  export  buBiness  by  the  tnun'Ioad 
and  deliver  it  into  our  elevators  in  New  Orleans,  and  it  goes  on  theBhip,and  we  have 
Uiese  cars  baok  on  the  track  inside  of  a  few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  to 
huidle  that  grain  through  a  house  in  sacks  or  somethii^  of  that  kind,  we  hold  these 
cars  around  there  wiuting  on  the  convenience  of  the  consignee  for  days  or  weeks. 

This  difference  between  eiport  Mtes  and  local  rat^s  arises  from  a  commercial 
necessity  which  is  univeraally  recc^izod.  The  same  is  true  in  all  business.  Every 
merchant  does  it.  Every  manufacturer  does  it  He  keeps  the  foreign  markets  as  a 
place  on  which  to  throw  bis  surplus  and  relieve  himself,  even  if  he  has  to  do  it  at  a 
lo».  In  Europe  and  especially  in  England  it  works  clearly  against  the  local  consumer, 
be<suse  there  the  freight  is  carried  from  one  border  of  the  country  clear  through  it  to 
the  other  and  out  of  the  other  side;  either  the  consignee  or  the  consignor,  both  of 
whom  tie  foreign  to  that  country,  gains  the  whole  advantage.  With  us  the  case  is 
diHerent.  If  there  isaelut  due  to  overabundant  crops,  overproduction  in  some  point, 
we  will  say,  in  central  Illjnois,  in  so  far  as  we  relieve  that  glut  by  making  a  low  rate 
on  export,  we  raise  the  price  on  the  farm  of  that  grain,  and  help  the  producer  to 
that  extent.  Moreover,  this  thing  is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the  United  States  are 
eoing  to  stay  in  competition  with  the  other  points  of  production  like  Argentina, 
India,  Japan,  Australia,  and  Asia.  If  we  are  to  be  cut  off  from  the  power  to  do 
the  same  thing  that  they  do,  we  are  at  a  diaadvant<we.  It  is  not  a  thmg  the  rail- 
roads seek  or  want  to  do,  it  is  a  thing  they  must  do.  The  question  of  the  legality  of 
that  discrimination  is  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  has  been  for 
a  longtime. 

Q.  The  question  of  discrimination  between  flour  and  whe&t  has  also,  I  believe, 
be^  before  the  commission;  the  rates  from  Chicago  and  the  West  generally  lo  the 
Atlantic  seaboard? — A.  1  do  not  think  that  applies  on  our  business,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  The  great  point  of  objection  to-day  against  railroads,  one  which  is  urged  more 
than  any  other,  is  that  of  discrimination;  and  the  raitroad  people,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  are  inclined  to  think  that  is  correct,  and  that  that  accusation  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  made  against  them  if  they  had  a  right  to  deal  more  freely  with  each  other 
and  make  contracts  concerning  the  rotes.  What  is  your  view  about  that? — A.  I  have 
never  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  pooling  bill,  out  I  believe  if  I  were  differently 
situated,  if  the  property  I  represent  was  difierently  situated,  I  should  advocate  that 
as  ardently  as  the  others.  We  bad  a  very  large  percent — 84  per  cent  ot  local  traffic — 
which  is  ours;  and  while  the  pool  would  aifect  more  or  less  all  of  that,  we  have  got 
that,  which  we  live  on,  and  we  can  stand  it. 

Q.  It  is  yours?— A.  It  is  ours.  You  see  our  position  in  regard  to  the  grain  busi- 
ness is  that  there  is  brought  to  our  local  stations  somewhere  from  70,000,000  to 
90,000,000  bushels  of  grain  in  a  year,  one  time  and  another,  and  we  have  never 
exported  more  than  23,000,000.  Now,  that  local  business  we  will  haul  somewhere. 
We  may  haul  it  to  Kew  Orleans  for  export,  or  we  may  liaul  it  to  other  lines  and 
give  to  Eastern  trunk  lines,  but  we  will  get  something  out  of  it  always. 

Q.  Eliminating  your  position  in  connection  with  a  road  that  is  not  harassed  much 
by  local  competition?— A.  (Interrupting.)  We  have  lots  of  competition. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  84  per  cent  of  your  business  pretty  secure,  you  say? — A.  No; 
I  say  that  is  our  busineBs.  We  are  contented  with  it.  If  we  went  arouiid  and  made 
80  per  cent  of  our  business  competitive,  we  might  have  four  or  five  times  as  much 
competitive  business  but  we  mightnotmakeany  more  money.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
We  are  attending  to  our  own  Intimate  business  in  our  own  country,  and  getting  84 
per  cent  local  now.  I  saw  the  statement  of  one  road  that  got  82  per  cent  competi- 
tive throush  and  IS  local.  If  we  could  come  to  that  position  and  retain  the  84 
which  we  have  now,  we  would  have  that  much  inaddition  of  the  competitive  business. 
We  have  not  reached  out  for  that  business  and  do  not  want  to.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  profit  in  i1. 

Q.  You  do  not  agree,  you  say,  with  the  sentiment  which  seems  to  be  quite  strong 
among  railroad  people  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  be  allowed  to  make 
pooling  contracts  which  would  be  valid? — A.  I  do;  but  J  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
'  be  a  panacea.  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  give  them  the  right  lo  contract,  i  do  not 
think  it  was  &lr  of  Congress  to  deprive  them  of  that  right.  I  am  not  at  all  opposed 
to  the  pooling  bill,  but  I  believe  we  will  have  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  if  the  pooUng 
Mil  is  mssed. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  On  this  question  of  local  and  through  rates,  your 
statement  is  very  strong.  I  should  like  for  our  information  to  know  what  you  con- 
sider local  and  what  through;  what  you  consider  the  basis  ot  your  classificationT — 
A.  I  telegraphed  for  that.  I  have  it  here.  I  guessed  that  question  would  come  up. 
(Reading:)  Business  moving  between  terminal  stations  of  northern,  western,  and 
656a 22 
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Bouthern  linee" — I  will  explain  those  terms  later — "or  over  entire  line  is  con- 
wdered  as  through.  Cindnoati  also  a  terminal  point.  Example:  Between  ChicHgo 
and  New  Orleans,  Cairo,  Dubuque,  Bioux  City,  Eaet  St.  Louis;  between  New  Orleans 
and  Memphis,  Louisville,  Cairo,  East  St  Louis;  between  Sioux  City  and  Dubuque^ 
EastSt.  Louis,  Cairo,  Memphis,  New  OrleanB.  All  other  freight  considered  local," 
That  is  the  same  classification  which  prevailed  right  along.  1  said  I  would  define 
those  terms.  The  terminal  stations  of  the  northern  linee  are  Dubuque,  Chicago, 
Cairo — a  triangle;  of  southern  lines,  Cairo  and  New  Orleans,  with  Memphis,  Louis- 
ville, or  Cincinnati  on  the  flank. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  Congress  requiring 
a  Government  inspector  to  visit  all  interstate  railroads  and  look  into  their  business, 
and  if  he  finds  anything  that  is  prohibited  by  the  interstate  commerce  law  make  it 
public,  make  complaint? — A,  I  do  not  l)eiieve  he  will  find  much. 

Q.  I  infer  from  that  you  do  not  approve  of  that  plan  of  railroad  reetriction? — A.  I 
do  not  ttiink  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  minute  examination,  which  might  also  be 
called  eepiona^  on  a  lawful  business,  in  order  to  keep  men  who  are  addicted  to 
unlawful  practiccfi  from  pursuing  them.  I  think  the  thing  to  do  is  to  fine  the  com- 
panies ana  enforce  that  law  and  put  somebody  in  the  penitentiary.  We  are  told  the 
mt«rs(ate  commerce  law  is  violated  continuously,  and  yet  in  ten  yeam  no  one  has 
been  punished  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Could  we  not  find  out  a  Kreat  deal  more  if  we  had  such 
expert  examiners?— A.  It  so,  why  does  not  someboaj'  do  it?  It  is  not  my  business 
to  go  around  and  do  it;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  courts  to  do  it.  It 
sbriEes  me  it  is  the  failure  of  the  person  who  is  hurt  to  make  the  complaint 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallokv.)  These  people  complain  that  they  are  individuals  and 
that  they  can  not  make  any  headway  against  a  railroad,  and  I  think  the  facts  indicate 
the  truth  of  that  Where  a  case  of  unjust  discrimination  or  a  case  of  excessive  freight 
rate  is  chawed  against  a  mlroad,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  decide 
in  favor  of  the  complainant,  but  it  would  be  years  before  the  matter  would  he  finally 
disposed  oE,  by  ^oing  up  to  the  different  courts  on  appeal,  and  really  the  case  and 
everything  else  is  forgotten.  The  man  who  brought  the  original  suit  is  dead.  Now, 
for  that  reason,  by  reason  of  the  delay  and  the  allied  injustice  which  arises  out  of 
that  delay,  it  has  oeen  tliought  that  by  having  an  official  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
call  attention  to  these  cases  and  make  complaint — not  necessarilv  to  have  a  lawsuit^ 
but  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  tne  fact— that  it  woula  be  an  amendment 
that  would  perhaps  be  very  henencial  in  checking  such  things? — A.  The  idea  is  a  new 
one  to  me.    I  had  noi.  thought  much  about  it;  but  1  think  it  would  be  futile. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  discover  anything  wrong?— A.  Well,  I 
do  not  mean  thereby  to  say  there  is  nothing  wrong,  but  I  do  not  see  now  an  officer 
of  that  kind  is  going  to  find  out  very  much,  not  enough  to  earn  bis  salary. 

Q.  JBy  Prof e»or  Job NSON.)  Do  you  think  the  bank  examiners  are  able  to  find  out 
■nythugT — A.  The  worst  fraud  I  ever  knew  of  in  a  bank  (I  was  a  victim  of  it)  was 
where  the  bank  was  robbed  of  f90,000,  and  it  was  only  found  out  by  accident  the 
next  nioming,  after  the  examining  officer  had  given  us  a  clean  bill.  We  were  robbed 
of  (90,000  and  no  one  knew  it  It  had  been  going  on  for  months,  and  the  books 
showed  it,  too. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  Government  ownership  of 
roads?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  day  for  the  Government  and  a  good  day  for  the 
railroads.  We  would  get  out  of  a  not  over-profitable  business,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  Government  could  operate  them  within  many  per  cent  as  cheaply  as  we  do. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


Chicaoo,  III.,  November  IB,  1899. 
TBSnXOVT  OF  EOH.  JOHV  H.  BXAGAJT, 

Chairman  of  the  Baiiroad  CommiaiUm  of  Texaa. 

The  snbcommiaBioii  on  transportation  met  at  10  a.  m.,  November  15, 18M,  in 
Chicago,  Representative  Lorimer  preeidmg.  Hon.  J<din  H.  Beagan  was  intro- 
duced ae  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  tnmsportation  u 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J,  Harbis.)  Please  state  your  name  and  addrew.— A.  John  H. 
Rmgan ;  my  poat-ofBce  address  la  Palestine,  Tex.;  place  of  bosinesB,  Austin,  Tex, 

Q.  Please  state  yonr  relations,  offlcislly  and  otWwiae.  in  regard  to  the  rail- 
roads  of  the  country. — A.  I  am  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  the  Ststa 
ot  Texas. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Lorihsr.)  Have  yoa  a  paper  to  eQbmit7~A.  If  the 
commission  will  pennit  me  I  would  like  to  read  a  s&tement  and  then  snbjeot 
myself  to  snch  examination  as  yon  wish  to  make. 

I  do  not  propose  to  diecnse  the  question  as  to  the  details  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion, except  as  they  may  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  consideration  of  tho 
greater  qaestion  of  the  aolation  of  the  railroad  problem. 

I  propose  first  to  make  same  sttggeetions  as  to  necessary  le^slation  by  Ckmgress 
as  to  Interstate  and  foreign  transportation,  and  by  the  State  legislatures  as  to 
tracunwrtation  beginning  and  ending  in  a  State,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  settlement  of  this  greatest  of  our  economic  questions. 

1.  Congress  snoaltl  empower  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make, 
T^ulate,  and  maintain  freight  rates  and  passenger  fares  as  these  relate  to  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  And  the  severail  legislatnres  should  make  like 
provision  for  Stete  trafiOc. 

This  I  believe  to  be  entirely  practicable.  The  railroad  commission  of  Texas  is 
clothed  with  these  powers  and  duties.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1099  jthe  aggregate 
mileage  ot  railroads  in  the  State  of  Texas  was  about  9,675  miles.    With  the  large 

riwers  above  referred  to  thiA  system  of  railroads  la  snccessfnlly  managed  by 
railroad  commissioners.  U  rate  men,  I  auditor.  1  engineer,  a  secretary,  and 
1  clerk,  who  does  the  shorthand  and  typewriting — 9  in  all.  There  are  about 
70  railroads  in  this  system.  On  the  80th  of  Jane,  1898,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  1B4,428  miles  of  railroad.  The  total  nnmber  of  railways  in  the  United 
States  on  the  80th  of  June,  18B7,  was  1,987.  For  the  same  year  there  were  about 
180  persons,  Inclnding  the  commissioners,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Inter- 
stete  Commerce  Commission.  Now,  if  9  persons  were  found  sufficient  for  the 
manu^ement  of  70  railroads  in  Texas,  of  9,67S  miles  in  length,  with  these  powers 
and  duties,  is  it  not  raacticable  for  180  persons  to  manage  in  like  manner  the 
1,987  railroads  of  the  United  States  with  a  mileage  of  164,428  miles? 

The  right  of  the  commission  to  make,  regulate,  and  maintain  rates  should  be 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  courts  on  questions  of  law  only,  the  facte  found  by  the 
commission  to  be  conclnsive  of  their  accuracy. 

The  establishment  of  independent  and  impartial  tribunals  of  this  kind,  to  stand 
between  the  railroads,  generally  demanding  higher  rates,  and  palrons,  generslly 
demanding  lower  rates,  it  seems  to  me  it  Is  the  only  way  in  which  this  problem 
can  be  properly  and  justly  solved,  and  is  probably  the  only  alternative  toOovern- 
ment  ownership  of  rallrtwds. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of  the  railroads  hy  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
would  so  increase  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Government  as  to  cause  a 
change  of  the  character  of  the  Govemment  and  endanger  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

2.  On  the  8d  of  December,  1880,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  of  New 
York  Sled  with  the  Interstete  Commerce  Commission  a  complaint  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  others,  charging,  in  subsiance,  that  the 
defendants,  being  common  earners,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  property 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  and  other  Western  points,  had, 
since  April  4j  1887,  in  violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  been  and  were 
guilty^  ot  unjust  diBcriminationB,  in  that  they  had  been  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
charging  the  regular  tariff  rates  upon  proper^  when  delivered  to  them  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  transportation  to  Onicago  and  other  Western  pointe, 
^lile  charging  other  persons  rates  which  were  lower,  and  even  CO  per  cent  thereof, 
for  a  like  and  sontemporaneous  service  ander  substantially  similar  circumstances 
and  conditlonB,  when  the  property  was  delivered  to  them  in  New  York  or  Fhiladel- 
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pUa  by  veeeels  and  steamship  Unea  tmder  throngli  bills  of  lading  from  foreign  porte 
and  foreign  interior  points,  issued  under  an  arrangement  between  the  defendants 
and  sQch  steamship  licea  and  foreign  railroads  for  continuous  carriage  at  joint 
rates  from  the  point  or  port  of  shipment  to  Chicago  andotherS/eetem  points,  the 
defendants'  sh^^  of  such  rates,  as  aforesaid,  being  lower  than  their  regular  torifF 

The  defendants  sabBtantiallT  admitted  the  facts  as  charged.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunission,  in  a  clear  and  very  elaborate  opinion,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  late  Judge  Cooley.held  that  the  int^rst'-'-e-conmierce  law  applied 
to  shipments  of  freight  wholly  within  the  United  States,  or  shipped  from  a  for- 
eign country  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  and  cam^  to  such  place 
from  a  port  of  entry  either  in  the  United  States  or  an  adjacent  country.  Ajid  it 
held  that  sach  rates  were  unjustly  discriminating,  and  ordered  the  railroads 
to  forthwith  cease  and  deflist  from  carrying  any  article  of  imported  traffic, 
shipped  from  a  foreign  port  to  any  port  of  entry  of  the  United  States  or  any  port 
of  entry  in  a  foreign  country  adjacent  to  the  United  States,  apon  ''hrough  tnlls  of 
lading  destined  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  at  any  other  than  upon 
the  inland  tariff  covermg  other  freight  from  snch  port  of  entry  to  such  place  of 
destination,  or  at  any  other  than  the  rates  established  in  said  inland  tariff  for  the 
carriage  of  other  and  like  kind  of  traffic,  in  the  dements  of  bulk,  weight,  valne, 
and  expense  of  carriase. 

The  Sonthem  Pacinc  Railway  Company  refused  to  obey  this  order,  and  the 


the  case  in  favor  of  the  decision  made  by  the  commission,  and  on  an  appeal  to 
the  second  circuit  court  of  appeals,  that  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  tto  circuit 
court  of  the  Bonthem  circuit.  And,  on  appeal  of  this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  decision  of  the  commission  and  the  jndgmentii  of 
the  circuit  court  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  were  reversed,  by  a  ^vided 
court;  the  chief  justice  and  two  of  the  jasticea  dissenting. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stateti  is  hmited  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  marine  league  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
decks  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  The  court,  in  reaching  this  decision, 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  commerce  on  the  high  seas  and  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  to  the  eitent  of  declaring  that  the  rates 
of  freight  on  railroads  in  foreign  conntries  and  on  the  ocean  might  be  blended 
with  the  inland  rates  of  the  Umted  States  so  as  to  make  snch  inland  rates  lower 
than  the  rate  for  the  same  kind  of  shipments  made-wholly  within  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in  hie  dissenting  opinion,  states  that  the  recordH  show  that 
on  certain  kinds  of  goods,  which  he  names,  the  rates  from  Liverpool  and  London 
by  New  Orleans  and  over  the  Southern  Pacific  system  of  roads  to  San  Francisco 
Is  lOTcentsper  hundred  pounds,  while  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco 
for  like  merchandise  over  the  same  roads,  and  probably  on  the  same  trains,  ia 
S88  cents  per  hundred  ponnds.  And  he  shows  that  on  other  classes  of  goods  the 
rate  from  LiveriKiol  and  London,  via  New  Orleans  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  to  San  Francisco,  is  107  cents,  and  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco  on  the  same  kind  of  a  shipment,  is  370  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  In 
this  way  the  decision  of  ttte  Supreme  Coort  of  the  United  States  provides  for  most 
burdensome  and  miachievona  discriminations  in  freight  rates  against  the  mer- 
chants and  mannfactnrers  of  the  United  States.  And  while  doing  thig  it  pnts  it 
ont  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  know  what  rates  are 
being  charged  on  snch  shipments,  and  opens  wide  the  door  to  on  just  discrimina- 
tions and  fraudulent  practices. 

This  is  the  most  senons  blow  which  has  been  stmck  at  the  efforts  of  Congress 
to  prevent  cnt  rates,  rebates  and  nnjust  discriuiinations  in  freight  rates,  and  to 
protect  the  people  against  fraudulent  devices  in  this  respect. 

My  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  subject  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  this 
Industrial  Commission  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  look  mto  this  question  and 
urge  upon  Congress  the  great  necessity  of  remedying  the  mischief  caused  by  this 
decision  of  the  SnuTerae  Court,  by  proper  legislation.  If  the  members  of  this 
commission  should  think  it  proper  to  look  into  this  question  they  will  find  an  able 
review  of  it  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
pages  7-16. 

8.  The  allowance  of  free  passes  by  the  railroad  companies  is  not  done  as  a 
matter  of  charity,  for  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  given  to  the  poor  and  needy,  but 
for  the  most  part  to  public  officials  and  to  influential  persona.  It  is  one  method 
of  unjustly  aiacrfamnatiag  in  freight  rates  in  a  way  that  it  is  difBcnlt,  if  not 
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by  Congress  and  the  several  leRialatnreB  in  their  refli>ective  epheree  of  anthority. 

4.  Gongresa  and  the  several  States  ahonld  nrotact  the  pnbUc,  and  give  perma- 
nence to  the  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  railroads,  by  prohibiting  their  issue 
except  for  money  paid,  labor  done,  or  property  actnally  received  and  applied  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  corporation  was  organized. 

Article  12,  aectioii  S,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas,  provides  as 
folio  wb: 

"  No  coropration  shall  issue  stock  or  bonds  except  for  money  paid,  labor  done, 
or  Dropertj^  actnally  received,  and  all  flctitlona  increase  of  stock  or  indebtedneas 
sh^l  be  void." 

Article  4410  of  tho  Revised  Statutes  of  Texas  provides  that; 

"  No  railroad  corporation  sb^  issue  any  stock  or  bonds  except  formoney,  labor, 
or  property  actnally  received  and  applied  to  the  parposes  for  which  the  corpora- 
tion was  organized;  nor  shall  it  issue  any  shares  of  stock  in  said  company  except 
at  par  value,  and  actual  aubscribers  whopay  or  become  liable  to  pay  the  par  value 
thereof." 

Such  provisions  enacted  by  Congress  and  the  several  States  and  enforced  would 
protect  the  people  from  being  imposed  on  and  swindled  by  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  watered  and  frandulent  stock  and  bonds.  It  would  give  permanence  to  their 
value  and  make  such  secnrities  safe  in  which  to  invest  trust  estate  and  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  citizens,  and  it  would  give  that  character  to  snch  secoritiM  which 
Bpring  from  honest  dealing  and  good  faith. 

5.  H I  may  be  excused,  I  will  refer  to  another  measure  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Texas  to  prevent  the  evils  of  watered  and  frandnlent  stock  and  bonds,  to 
give  permanent  value  to  such  secnrities  issued  by  the  railroad  companies  of  Texas, 
and  to  fix,  to  some  extent,  a  measure  to  govern  the  freight  rates  necessary  tofnr- 
nish  just  and  reasonable  revenue  to  the  railroads,  where  the  business  on  them  is 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  This  is  by  the  enactment  of  what  is  known  as  the 
stock  and  bond  law  of  April  8. 1803.  The  second  section  of  that  law,  article  4584b 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,'  provides  aa  follows: 

"  That  hereafter  no  bonds  or  other  indebtedness  shall  be  increased  or  issued  or 
executed  by  any  authority  whatsoever,  and  secured  by  a  lien  or  mortf|age  on  any 
railroad  or  part  of  a  railroad,  or  the  franchises  of  property  appurtenant  or  belong- 
ing thereto,  over  and  above  the  reasonable  value  of  aaid  railroad  property;  pro- 
viaed,  that  in  lie  case  of  emergency,  on  conclusive  proof  shown  by  the  company 
to  the  railroad  conunisaion  that  the  pnblic  interest  or  the  preservation  of  the 
property  demands  it,  said  commission  may  permit  said  bonds,  together  with  the 
stock  in  the  aggregate,  to  be  executed  in  an  amount  not  more  than  DO  per  cent 
over  the  value  of  said  property." 

And  this  act  of  the  le^slature,  and  the  eleventh  section  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission law  of  this  State,  article  4584c  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  railroad  commission  of  the  State  "  to  ascertain,  and  in  writing  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State,  the  value  of  each  railroad  in  this  State,  including  aXl 
Its  franchises,  appurtenances,  and  property. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  commission;  and  the  average  value  per  mile  of  all 
the  lailroadB  in  the  State  has  been  determined  to  be  $15,759.02.  And  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  all  the  railroads  of  Texas,  so  valued,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1890,  was 
J14I, 117, 176.58.  Their  value  as  capitalized  by  the  railroad  companiea,  including 
stocks  and  bonds,  waa  $362,933,388.  But  these  valuations  do  not  include  the  new 
railroads  built  since  the  passage  of  the  stock  and  bond  law,  act  of  the  legislature 
of  April  8,  1803,  article  4584b  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  have  only  been  pre- 
liminarily valued. 

I  had  better  state  the  plan  adopted  by  the  commission  for  making  these  valua- 
tions: The  law  requires  the  railroad  companies  to  file  with  the  commission  pro- 
files of  their  several  roads.  When  this  has  not  been  done  the  commission  directs 
its  engineer,  in  connection  with  the  engineer  of  the  railroad  company,  to  prepare  a 
proper  profile.  These  being  of  completed  roads,  the  profiles  disclose  the  charactw 
of  the  material  through  which  the  cuts  and  fills  are  made.  We  th<!n  collect  evi- 
dence of  construction  companies,  contractors  andothers.as  to  the  cost  of  grading, 
and  put  that  on  our  files.  We.  inlikemanner.  obtain  evidenceof  the  cost  of  cross- 
ties  and  put  that  on  files.  In  like  manner  we  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
iron  and  steel  rails  and  fixtures,  from  manufacturers  and  others,  the  cost  of  engines 
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and  of  all  kinds  of  cars,  from  those  who  make  them  and  from  others,  and  place 
this  evidence  on  file.  So  of  every  article  which  enters  into  the  construction  and 
eqnipment  of  the  railroad.  We  also  ascertain  the  value  of  the  right  of  way. 
HavinK  thiis  ascertained  the  valne  of  the  physical  property  of  a  railroad,  we  gen- 
erally fix  an  arbitrary  allowance  to  the  company  of  atiiint  6  per  cent  ot  onr  vena- 
tion of  its  property,  to  cover  the  cost  of  charter  fees  and  for  engineering  service 
and  counsel  fees.  And  we  make  to  the  company  another  arbitrary  allowance  of 
about  6  per  cent  on  our  value  of  the  property,  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  coat  ol 
construction  during  the  period  of  construction. 

When  thia  is  done  the  law  requires  the  commission  to  furnish  a  copy  of  its 
valuation  to  the  railroad  company,  and  ^ve  it  a  notice  of  forty  days  in  which  it 
may  contest  the  accuracy  of  the  valuation.  We  have  done  this  in  everv  case  of 
valuation,  and  nut  one  of  our  valuations,  of  all  the  railroads  of  Texas,  has  been 
contested.  By  our  plan  of  valuation,  if  contested,  we  could  ask  what  item  in  it 
was  complained  of  and  could  from  our  files  show  the  proof  on  which  it  was  made. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislature  in  requiringthese  valuations  was  twofold:  first, 
to  protect  the  patrons  of  the  roads  against  rates  of  freight  which  would  pay 
interest  on  watered  and  fraudulent  stock  and  bonds,  and,  second,  to  enable  the 
commission  to  know,  with  greater  certainty,  what  freight  rates  and  passenger 
fares  would  be  required  to  pay  the  internist  on  the  actual  value  of  the  roads. 

I  supposed  that  a  statement  like  this,  showingeomeof  the  means  adopted  in  the 
State  of  Texas  to  secure  fairness  and  justice  between  the  people  and  the  railroads, 
might  be  more  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Commission  than  an 
attempt  to  make  categorical  answers  to  qnestiona  propounded  by  it. 

In  the  following  I  shall  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the  margin  of  your  "  Topical 
plan  of  inquiry." 

No.  32.  Thepractice,soprevalentamongrailrosd8,of  maMugunjustdiscrimina- 
tions  as  between  persons,  places,  and  railways,  and  of  allowing  rebates,  cut  rates, 
etc.,  should  be  prohibited  under  penalties,  which  would  make  the  doing  of  these 
things  a  felony,  and  such  is  the  law  of  Texas.    Thesepractices  are  conceived  in 


managers  who  perpetrate  the  frauds.    The  enforcementof  the  long  and  short  haul 

Klicy  is  of  paramount  necessity.  Without  it  a  few  great  commercial  and  manu- 
:tnring  centers  would  be  built  up,  and  the  people  of  the  smaller  intermediate 
places  would  be  rendered  unable  to  do  a  mercanble  or  manufacturing  business 
successfully.  And  the  people  between  such  great  commercial  centers  would  be 
taxed,  by  increased  freight  rates,  with  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  great 
centers  of  trade. 

So  long  as  you  make  pecuniary  penalties  the  temptation  is  so  great  that  every 
man  will  take  the  risk  of  doing  wrong.  Of  course  the  company  can  not  answer 
in  i>ecnniary  damages,  and  if  it  is  a  penit«ntiary  offense  they  can  not  substitute 
the  company's  liability,  and  they  will  be  more  careful ;  at  least  our  l^slatnre 
took  that  view  of  it. 

No.  38.  Unjust  discriminations,  the  allowance  of  rebates,  ete.,  as  practiced, 
tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  of  merchandise  to  the  wealthy  and  large  ship- 
pers, to  increase  the  cost  to  the  poor  and  small  shippers,  cause  every  merchant 
and  shipper  to  fear  that  others  are  getting  lower  rates  than  himself,  and  to 
induce  men.  otherwise  honest,  to  ask  the  railroads  to  violate  the  law  for  their 
benefit  simply,  as  they  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  self-defense. 

No.  89.  It  18  due  to  the  public,  and  necessary  to  secure  fair  dealing,  that 
freight  rates  should  be  published.  The  method  for  this  provided  by  the  Texas 
law  Is  ' '  That  each  of  said  railroad  companies  shall  cause  said  schedules  (mean- 
ing the  freight  rates)  and  rules  to  be  printed  in  type  of  a  size  not  much  less  than 
Sica.  and  shall  have  the  same  posted  np  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  each  of  its 
epots  so  as  to  be  inspected  by  the  public." 

No.  40.  Answering  the  questioa  as  to  the  cases  in  which  lower  than  the  pub- 
lished rates  arfe  allowed  in  Texas,  I  quote  from  subdivision  (h)  of  section  15  ot  the 
railroad  commission  law : 

■ '  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  carriage,  storage,  or  handling  of  freight  free 
or  at  reduced  rates  for  the  State,  or  for  any  city,  counl^,  or  town  govemment,  or 
for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or  from  fairs  and  expositions  for  exhibition  thereof, 
or  the  free  carriage  of  destitute  or  indigent  persona,  or  the  issuance  of  mileage  or 
excursion  passenger  tickets;  nor  prevent  the  railroad  from  pving  free  transpor- 
tation to  ministers  of  religion,  or  free  trauTOortatiou  to  the  inmates  of  hospitals, 
eleemosynary  or  charitable  institutions,  and  to  the  employees  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  departments  of  the  State,  or  to  the  peace  officers  of  the  State; 
and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  railroad  from  giving  free 
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traaapoTtatioii  to  any  railroad  offlcera,  agents,  emplovees,  attorneys,  etockholders 
or  directors,  or  to  the  railroad  commissionerH,  tWr  secretary,  clerks,  and 
employees  hereinbeforeprorided  for." 

And  then,  as  if  a  somcient  number  of  persons  had  not  been  provided  for,  the 
section  adds : 

"  Or  to  any  peraon  not  wohibited  by  law,  provided  they,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  not  receive  from  the  Stute  milea^  tvhen  such  pass  is  issued." 

That  law  was  in  force  for  «  years,  and  the  commission  has  diligently  attempted 
to  get  it  remedied  so  as  to  make  it  more  reasonable.  I  have  conferred  witii 
members  of  the  legislature  time  and  time  again  about  it,  but  as  long  as  they 
have  free  tickets,  annual  passes,  they  do  not  afford  as  any  relief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  provision  is  still  in?— A.  Yes.  We  have  very 
fine  legislation  on  the  subject,  according  to  the  view  I  take  of  it,  and  I  always 
look  upon  that  as  a  disgrace  to  the  State. 

No.  50.  I  suppose  reference  is  here  made  to  the  case  of  Smyth  va.  Ames, 
169  n.  S.  Reporte.  While  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  announced  some  very 
important  and  valuable  principles  of  law,  there  is  a  featnre  of  the  case  which  1 
ta^  it  could  not  have  been  fairly  represented  to  the  court,  or  understood  by  it. 

In  discussing  the  basis  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  a  railroad  it  said : 

'*  What  the  company  is  entitled  to  ask  is  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  that 
which  it  employs  for  the  public  convenience." 
.  And  that  statement  is  followed  by  the  court  with  the  further  statement  that — 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  that  valne,  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the  amount 
expended  in  oermanent  improvements,  the  amount  and  market  valne  of  its  bonds 
and  stock,  the  present  as  compared  with  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the 
probable  earning  capacity  of  the  property  under  particular  rates  prescribed  by 
State,  and  the  sum  reonired  to  meet  operating  expenses,  are  all  matters  for  con- 
sideration, and  are  to  be  given  such  weight  as  may  be  just  and  right  in  each 
case." 

Now,  I  snhmlt,  with  all  respect  for  that  great  court,  that  parte  of  the  foregoing 


railroad?  It  may  have  been  built  when  material  and  labor  bore  a  very  high 
price,  when  stock  and  bonds  were  at  a  great  discount,  or  upon  an  improvident 
and  excesrave  contract,  and,  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  or  other  canses,  may  not 
now  be  worth  the  half  of  what  it  cost  "originally."  The  original  coet  of  a  rail- 
road is  not  and  can  not  be,  in  any  sense,  a  just  measure  of  its  present  valne. 

So  the  amount  expended  in  permanent  improvements  can  not  be  a  just  test  of 
the  present  value  of  the  property.  The  material  for  snch  improvements  may 
have  cost  too  high,  the  contracts  for  making  them  may  have  been  improvident 
and  excessive ;  such  material  and  labor  may  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price. 

And  the  "  amount  and  market  value  of  its  bonds  and  stock  can  not  be  a  just 
measnre  of  the  future  value  of  a  railroad.  There  may  have  been  an  excessive 
ianie  of  bonds  and  stock,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  and  our  common  experience 
teaches  us  that  tn-  speculation  and  manipulation  the  market  value  of  stock  and 
bonds  of  railroads  are  constantly  and  often  violently  floctnating,  so  that  they  are 
not  a  reliable  or  fit  mensnre  for  values  of  any  kind. 

Surely  it  will  not  be  seriously  assnmed  that  these  matters  will  be  considered  a 
standard  by  which  the  snlMequent  value  of  a  railroad  should  be  meaanred.  I 
submit  as  a  substitute  for  all  this  that  a  safer  means  of  aecertaininz  the  present 
valne  of  a  railroad  would  be  for  experts  to  ascertain,  as  actual  facts,  what  it 
would  cost  now  to  obtain  the  right  of  way  and  build  and  equip  a  railroad,  mak- 
ing reasonable  additions  to  its  valne  to  meet  engineering  expenses,  the  fees  of 
counsel,  the  interest  on  the  money  necessary  for  these  purposes,  and  whatever 
additional  amount  might  be  fonnd  proper  of  actual  ascertainable  value.  We 
could  thns  determine  the  value  of  a  railroad  upon  the  ascertained  value  of  its 
elements,  and  we  would  not  be  driven  to  loose  speculations,  tike  those  stated  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  order  to  assume  what  the  value  of  a  railroad  might  be. 

I  am  inclined  to  make  this  statement  here:  I  believe,  juat  as  in  this  case,  that  in 
determining  what  the  rates  shall  be  the  State  should  furnish  sufficient  revenues  to 
offset  the  raUroad  company  for  their  industry.  It  was  assumed  it  was  necessary 
to  limit  the  rates  on  interstate  shipments  and  to  put  into  the  amount  loanedfrom 
the  State  the  revenues  derived  from  local  State  shipments.  Now,  then,  to  meet 
that  case  fairly,  the  State  grants  the  charter  and  the  franchises;  it  authorizes 
the  construction  of  the  railroad ;  it  authorizes  its  operation ;  it  authorizes  the 
collection  of  fares  and  revenues,  and  yet  it  is  assumed  that,  notwithstanding  a 
part  of  the  freight  may  be  interstate  freight,  it  is  not  entitled  to  pay  for  the  car- 
riage of  frd^it  across  the  State.    It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  at  auyrate.wlien 
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I  know  that  the  State  furnishes  the  meaiu  of  tranBportation,  that  it  ongbt  to  be 
credited  with  the  amonnt  it  receives,  thongh  some  other  corporation  is  connec- 
tion with  the  State  have  no  right  to  it. 

No.  51.  This,  I  suppose,  has  reference  to  the  case  of  Bea^n  ts.  The  Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trnat  Company,  154  U.  9.  In  that  case  the  Sapreme  Coart  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  the  railroad  commission  htw  of  Texas.  The 
only  suggestion  I  have  to  make  about  that  case  is,  that  the  justice  who  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  discussed  the  freight  rate  case  as  extensively  as  if  that 
bad  been  amaterial  issue  in  the  case.  The  truth  is,  the  railroad  commission  believed 
that  they  could  win  the  case  as  to  rates,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  commission  law,  but  their  rates  would  have  stood  enjoined  until  the 
final  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  might 
have  been  from  3  to  5  years,  and  which  they  felt  wonld  be  a  serious  misfortune  to 
the  people  of  Texas,  and  therefore  in  the  circuit  court  they  witlidrew  their  answer 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  order  to  secure  an  early  decision  on  the  constitution- 
ality cJ  the  law.  This  was  the  question  before  the  court,  and  its  early  decision 
enabled  the  commission,  with  much  lees  delay,  to  ^unme  the  control  of  the  ques- 
tion of  freight  rates. 

I  never  understood  why  the  question  of  rates  was  discussed,  becanse  we  aban- 
doned it  in  the  court  below. 

No.  52.  Congress  should  prohibit  the  Federal  coorta  from  issuing  injunctions 
pendente  lite  iu  cases  in  which  suits  may  be  brought  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of 
treightrates,  until  the  rates  are  found  to  be  unjust  or  illegal.  Otherwise  a  judge 
at  chambers,  on  an  ez parte  statement,  may  arrest  theemployment  of  rates  which 
have  been  re^larly  made  by  properauthority,  and  in  this  way  arrest  the  business 
of  a  great  railroad,  or  a  system  of  roads,  or  of  a  whole  State,  which  has  bees  the 
effect  of  some  of  t^e  injunctions  heretofore  issued.  The  issnance  of  such  isjnsc- 
tions  is  too  f^reat  and  too  dasKerous  a  power  to  be  intrusted  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  any  one  judge  or  more  without  a  previous  lawful  ascertainment  whether  they 
are  just  and  legal  or  unjust  and  illegal.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  judges  to 
assume  that  rates  made  by  lawful  authority  will  cause  irreparable  injury  tefori' 
their  justice  or  injustice  can  be  determined  by  a  court.  When  a  State  railroad 
comnuasion,  duly  appointed  andswom,  has  agreed  to  freight  rates,  some  deference 
is  due  to  its  ofBcial  action  and  to  the  authority  of  the  State  it  represents.  At  all 
events,  courtsshould  be  prohibited  from  issuing  temporary  injunctions  until  both 
aides  of  the  case  have  been  represented  and  heard. 

When  an  injunction  is  songht  to  prohibit  the  enforcement  of  freight  rates 
which  have  been  established  in  conformity  with  law,  the  right  of  way  should  be 
given  such  suits  over  other  business  in  all  the  courte  by  Congrese  for  interstate 
ahipments  and  by  the  legislature  for  State  shipments. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  at  your  service. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  Yon  aretheauthorof  theReagan bill? — A.  I 
should  make  some  explanation  about  that.  The  first  bill  introduced  on  that  sub- 
ject of  poolingwasintroduced  when  I  was  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  was 
Lntroduced  byMr.  Hopkins,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  took  a  very  active  interest  in  trying  to  get  it  considered  by  the  committee, 
bnt  failed  to  get  it  considered  dnringthat  Congress.  Hopkins  diont  retom  to  the 
next  Congress;  Iwasretnmed.  Ireceivedaletterfromhimaskingme  toreintro- 
dnce  the  bill.  I  had  already  prepared  a  bill  with  a  view  to  introducing  it.  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  containsthegreatremedial  features  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law,  except  as  to  the  commission,  and  it  passed  the  House  several  times — 
I  think,  as  many  as  three  times — before  it  went  to  the  Senate.  In  the  Senate 
it  was  amended,  adding  the  commission  features  of  it.  The  question  of  the  com- 
misaion  now  arose.  I  niight  say  that  the  fear  of  whoever  the  President  might  be 
who  would  make  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  influenced  us  somewhat, 
because  we  did  not  know  bnt  what  the  influence  the  railroads  woold  bring  to 
bear  would  lead  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  who  would  not  execute  the 
law;  so  the  law  was  made  to  point  out  what  they  could  do  and  what  they  could 
not  do,  and  fixed  the  penalty,  to  be  thereafter  determined  by  the  courts. 
That  was,  of  course,  changed.  I  put  in  the  House  bill  a  provision  that  State 
courts  should  have  concnrrent  junsdiction  with  the  Federal  conrts  in  civil  cases. 
That  passed  the  House,  but  the  conference  committee  stmck  it  out.  I  also  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  railroad  companies  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  rebates  and  cut  rates.  In  the  conference  com- 
mittee tliat  was  struck  out,  because  it  was  decided  that  they  would  all  be  guilty 
alike  and  that  the  penalty  should  be  put  upon  them  alike.  I  think  the  main 
remedial  features  of  that  bill  were  embodied  in  the  bill  I  got  passed  through  the 
House  several  tinies. 
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Q.  (By  Bepreseotative  Otjkn.)  What  Congreaa  was  that?— A.  Porty-fimrth 
CongresB. 

Q,  (By  Profeesor  JoHNBON.)  That  was  in  1879?— A.  1878.  That  was  the  time 
it  was  finally  passed.  Hopkins  introdnced  the  bill  in  1876,  and  I  introdnced  my 
bill  firet  in  1878. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  And  are  yon  satisfied  with  the  resnlts  of  that  bill 
as  It  was  aft«rwarda  passed  by  the  House  and  finally  adopted  in  Texas;  are  yonr 
'    '  a  Texas  eatiened  with  it? — A.  I  think  the  law  is  a  very  good  one.    I  ttiink 

ia  all  right  if  it  is  fairly  and  justly  interpreted. 
.  (By  Bepresentative  JjOMMER.)  That  is,  by  the  conrts?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J,  Harris.)  Yon  claim  In  yonr  paper,  which,  of  conne,  ia  testi- 
mony, that  the  Interstate  Commence  Commission  shojld  have  certain  powers  in 
regard  to  rate  makiuR? — A.  Yes.  Iknowtheobjuctionismade  tothatthatthesys- 
tem  would  be  HO  excmsiTely  with  the  commlBsion  that  it  would  be  impracticable ; 
bnt  I  have  studied  this  question  practically  for  the  last  8  or  10  years,  and,  nnder  a 
fair  law,  I  don't  see  why  it  can  not  be  done.  Of  course,  a  system  of  rates  can  be 
fixed  to  cover  a  preat  deal  of  conntry  which  wonld  have  the  some  rates.  If  it  can 
not  be  done  in  that  way  I  dont  see  that  there  is  any  other  way  that  yon  can  ever 
get  that  qnestion  fairly  solved. 

Q.  Do  yon  care  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  pooling? — A.  I  have  spoken  on 
that  snbject  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  railroad  conunissionere.  I  think  if  von 
can  not  have  the  rates  fixed  in  that  way  the  next  best  tbing  to  do  is  to  regnlate 
bylaw.  My  idea  has  been  that  if  we  can  not  get  a  law  regnlating  the  rates, 
we  onght  to  provide  for  agreements  binding  in  force  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  railroad  commission,  and  to  be  amended  or  revoked  fay  the  commission, 
and  with  provisions  for  the  imposing  of  a  penalty  snfficiently  severe  on  railroad 
directors  for  the  violation  of  any  of  their  contracts.  A  great  many  efforts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  to  get  ont  of  rate  wars  and  keep  peace 
among  the  railroads. 

(J.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Itianselesstotalkof  pooling, isitnot,nnle8syon 
have  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  a  contract  and  one  that  can  be  enforced  by  any 
company  or  by  the  United  Stat«s  against  any  company?— A.  Yes;  that  nndci  the 
control  of  the  commission  wonld  go  a  great  way  toward  preventing  rate  cutting 
and  to  eecnre  a  regular  rule  regulating  rates.  If  we  could  not  get  good  legis- 
lation which  would  enable  the  commission  to  make,  regnlate,  and  maintain  rates, 
I  think  that  wonld  be  the  next  best  thing. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  snggeetions  to  miake  as  to  the  power  of  reducing  rates  and  the 
power  of  controlling  and  regulating  rates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  com- 
mission? You  are  aware  that  the  Interstate  Commissiou  has  for  several  years 
been  asking  for  power  of  redncing  rat«s  and  r^ulating  rat«s  that  had  not  been 
put  into  operation  by  the  railroad  companies  themselves? — A.  You  will  have  seen 
from  what  1  have  said  that  my  view  u  that  the  Interatat«  Commission  should 
have  the  power  of  making,  regulating,  and  maintaining  rates.  I  think  that  the 
commiwion  should  have  some  power  of  reducing  rates  at  all  events. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  If  they  had  the  power  of  rednoing  rates, 
that  would  practically  mean  that  they  could  establish  rates? — A.  It  wonld  help  a 
great  deal. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  thinkthe  commission  possesses  the  t«ch- 
nical  knowledge  to  work  out  a  schedule  of  rates  for  this  county  as  a  whole  ? — A. 
Yes:  I  don't  doubt  it.  They  have  some  very  able  experts  there.  It  is  the  same 
practice  that  enables  a  commission  to  do  that  work  in  the  State;  it  ia  only  apply- 
mg  it  on  a  larger  scale.  The  principles  are  the  same;  there  is  no  difference  in 
them  at  all.  We  have  a  territory  in  the  stat«  of  Texas  that  is  larger  than  France 
and  with  nearly  10,000  miles  of  railroad  and  nearly  60  active  operating  roads. 
The  commission  ander  the  law  governing  these  great  powers  is  composed  of  three 
commissioners,  two  expert  rate  makers,  an  auditor,  secretary,  engineer,  and  one 
clerk,  and  we  maintain  it  althouKh  of  conrae  it  is  very  hard  work.  However,  it 
ia  necessary,  so  we  maintain  it  utbongh  we  can  not  have  any  Bi)ecified  honra;  we 
work  all  day. 

Q.  (By  lifr.  Kennedy.)  Does  yonr  commission  fix  the  rates  of  Texas?— A.  Yea. 
We  make  the  rat«s,  regulate  them,  and  have  absolute  control. 

Q.  State  railroads  only?— A.  I  mean  State  shipments. 

Q.  How  would  yon  arrange  about  the  shipment  of  freight  from  St.  Louis  to 
Austin?— A.  That  wonld  be  nnder  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


<j.  You  wonld  not  control  the  rate  in  Texas  where  shipments  are  made  from 
cote  State  to  another? — A.  No;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisdon  controls  any 
rate  if  it  is  from  one  State  to  another:  freight  frmn  another  State  or  from  a  tor- 
tdga  conntry  is  out  of  our  jnnsdiction. 
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Q.  (By Representative Otjen.)  Yoarimplj'regnlatetheStatetmfflc?— A.  Yee; 
by  law  and  by  onr  action. 

Q.  (By  ProfesBor  Johnson.)  Yon  spoke  of  tbe  case  of  Smythe  v.  Ames  in  your 
testimony.  I  think  yon  implied  that  a  very  important  part  of  that  decision 
seemed  to  be  overlooked? — A.  Yes;  abont  the  methods  to  be  adopt«d  as  to  certain 
valnee. 

Q.  In  the  llzing  of  rates  now  yon  can  be  ^ided,  since  that  decision,  only  by  tlie 
earning  capacity  of  the  railroads  as  regards  their  control  of  State  traffic?— A.  Yes; 
that  is  what  I  tned  to  deal  with  really.  I  have  said  that  investi^tion  will  show 
that  if  that  decision  ia  that  respect  is  carried  ont  and  enforced,  it  will  bankrupt 
every  railroad  in  the  United  Stat^;  I  don't  think  there  will  be  a  single  exception 
to  it.  When  yon  take  away  the  right  from  a  State  to  embrace  in  its  receipts  pay 
for  all  the  carriage  done  in  it.  yon  take  from  it  the  right  to  embrace  in  ita  receipts 
the  cost  of  interstate  shlpmente,  and  it  makes  the  amount  so  low  that  it  will  not 
be  conunensnrate  with  the  value  of  the  property  and  the  operating  expenses. 
The  enforcement  of  that  particular  law  will  bankmpt  every  road  in  the  Dnlt«d 
States. 

<j.  I  was  looking  at  that  qaeetion  from  miother  standpoint  a1to^:ether.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  large  part  of  the  Sbit«  traffic  ia  but  the  initial  or  original  proportion 
of  other  tr^c;  that  most  of  the  traffic  which  becomes  interstate  ia  in  its  initial 
stages  State  traffic,  and  from  that  point  of  view  a  considerable  portion  of  the  traffic 
witnin  the  Stato  is  really  interstate,  or  in  character  it  becomes  interstate,  and  the 
railroads  so  regard  it.  If  there  ie  an  all-throogh  freight  business  and  by  allow- 
ing a  charge  on  the  all-thron^h  business  of  rates  high  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
that  business,  would  it  not  impose  snch  a  high  local  ma^mum  of  rates  that  it 
wonld  be  practically  impossible  for  the  State  ccanmiseion  to  regnlate  rates?^ 
A.  I  think  It  wonld. 

Q.  You  know  this  very  question  has  arisen  with  regard  to  tickets.  The  rates 
fixed  by  ticket  men  have  been  set  aside  because  of  this  mling  in  Smythe  v. 
Ames.  Why  do  yon  offer  your  schedule  in  Texas?— A.  In  our  State  we  are 
threatened  with  legislation  on  that  very  subject.  This  freight  shipped  on  a  pub- 
lished rate,  which  constitntoa  a  contract  between  the  railroad  ana  shipper  from 
one  point  to  another  in  the  State,  caoses  some  railroads  to  undertake  to  assume 
they  mnat  necessarily  be  interstate  shipments;  it  mnet  necessarily  go  somewhere 
else.  Onr  law  provides  that  our  junsdiction  covers  sbipments  from  one  point 
to  another  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  action  of  the  commission  there  is  when 
the  bill  of  lading  calls  for  a  shipment  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  State. 
That  ia  the  contract  for  the  local  State  shipment. 

Q.  (ByBepresentative  LoBiHBR.)  If  the  commisaion  yon  surest  fixes  the  rate 
would  it  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  into  consideration  every  iteni  of  the 
expense? — A.  It  would  seem  theoretically  that  that  would  be  necessary;  practi- 
cally it  ia  never  done,  because  the  items  that  enter  into  it  are  so  numerous  that  the 
degree  in  which  they  affect  the  rate  is  uncertain.  They  would  Itave  to  be  gnided 
by  experience  from  day  to  day,  as  there  la  no  science  in  rate  making.  You  can 
not  make  a  science  out  of  rate  making;  you  have  to  be  governed  by  experience 
from  day  to  day,  and  how  mnch  a  particular  ^ece  of  freight  costs,  and  what 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  expense  of  carriage.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
you  must  necessarily  put  very  low  rates  on.  Then  there  are  other  things,  ver/ 
costly  things,  you  put  a  very  high  rate  on.  There  is  no  uniformity,  booanae  if 
you  make  a  niuf  orm  rate  it  woiud  make  rates  almoat  nothing  on  oostlir  goods  and 
almost  if  not  quite  prohibitive  on  these  cheaper  thin^.  In  theory  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  consider  everything,  bnt  so  far  as  the  practice  is  concerned  it  is  not 
yto  consider  all  tkeae  things,  and  it  can  not  be  done  for  the '' 


stated^becanse  the  road  has  to  be  gnided  by  every  day's  experience  and  the 
observation  of  what  has  been  done  brfore  and  the  effect  of  it. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  learn  from  you  is,  whether  or  not,  ultimately,  this  commission 
that  fixes  the  rate  would  not  have  to  settle  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  employees  of 
theroads?- A.  I  don't  think  that  wonld  be  necessary;  I  don't  think  one  follows  the 
other  necessarily,  that  la  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  corporation  and  its 
emyloyees. 

Q.  If  every  item  of  expense  mnat  be  considered  is  not  that  one  of  the  items. — A. 
Of  course  a  part  of  the  coat  of  transportation  is  the  expense  of  the  employees  of 
the  road. 

Q.  Wonld  it  not  ^naJIy  have  control  of  the  road  and  everything  that  goes  to 
ma£e  up  the  road? — A.  They  would  not  nndertake  to  determine  a  qnestion  which 
no  commission  has  jurisdiction  of,  and  whidi  the  conrts  alone  have  jurisdiction 
of,  and  would  not  undertake  to  determine  the  rate  of  wages.  They  might  consider 
that  in  making  up  the  rate  on  freight,  bnt  they  would  not  determine  that  qnestion 
independently. 
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Q.  Yon  think  if  they  were  to  fix  the  mtee  they  would  have  to  take  the  waffes 
into (M^nsideratioii? — A.  They  wonld neceaaaril^ consider  everythinethat affected 
thecoBt  of  transportation  so  far  as  they  pracbcally  oonld.  The  d£mcnlty  is  that 
there  is  each  an  endless  nnmber  of  things  that  enter  into  th  cost  of  transporta- 
tion that  yon  have  to  be  guided  by  what  oas  been  done  in  the  past,  the  experience 
of  day  to  day  and  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
carriage  of  any  particolar  commodity  and  to  make  the  carriage  valnable  to  the 
pnbUc  and  at  Uie  same  time  secure  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  railroad;  so  that 
a  railroad  commistdon  wonld  not  be  embarrssBea  by  snch  a  mieation  as  that,  with 
the  opportnmty  of  an  examination  to  see  what  the  carriage  bad  been  heretofore. 
Of  conne,  to  get  down  to  the  details  wonld  be  a  matter  of  infinite  labor,  and  I 
suppose  verr  nnsatiaf actory. 

Q.  It  strices  nte  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  railroad  company  to  go  into  all 
those  details.  All  oar  railroads  to-day,  in  considering  the  rate  tney  make,  take 
into  consideration  all  those  canses.^A.  Onr  annnal  report  shows  the  extent  to 
which  our  commission  goes  into  that  snbiect.  Of  couTBe  we  did  not  embrace 
every  item,  bat  we  show  a  great  many  of  the  controlling  influences  that  enter 
into  the  cost  of  traneportation.  These  things  are  considered  in  connection  with 
others.  It  is  not  only  a  c[uestion  as  to  what  is  reasonable  npon  each  commodity, 
bat  we  have  also  to  consider  the  qaeetions  growing  ont  of  competition. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  In  connection  with  this  qaestion  of  rates  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  yoa  think  Qovemment  ownership,  in  case  we  should  come  to 
that,  would  mean  the  elimination  of  discrimination. — A.  It  is  a  verv  big  Ques- 
tion you  are  asking,  and  I  have  discnased  it  very  fully  on  other  occasions.  Gov- 
enmient  ownership  would,  I  think,  necessarily  make  the  cost  of  transportation 
much  greater  than  its  cost  under  the  influence  of  private  interests,  corporate 
interests.  They  exercise  all  the  economies  they  can  in  cheapening  transportation 
and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  it  from  time  to  time.  As  they  have  made 
improvements  of  various  kinds  that  facilitate  and  cheapen  transportation,  rates 
have  gone  down.  If  the  Government  owned  the  roads  and  appointed  the 
employees  the  influence  of  private  interests  and  (»>ri»orate  interests  wonld  go  ont 
of  it,  and  all  experience  shows  that  everything  the  Government  does  requires  more 
time,  more  men,  and  more  money  than  the  liko  thing  done  by  the  private  individ- 
ual or  corporation.  So  I  take  It  for  granted,  as  the  railroads  are  managed  under 
corporate  and  private  interests,  the  rates  can  be  and  as  a  rule  will  be  cheaper  than 
would  be  possible  to  make  them  if  they  were  onder  the  control  of  the  ()ovem- 
ment.  But  there  are  other  elementary  troubles  about  that.  There  are  now  nearly 
BOO. 000  employees  in  the  service  of  the  railroads.  They  are  men  in  the  active  years 
of  life,  energetic,  intelligent  men.  Give  the  Government  the  appointment  of  these 
men  in  additi<m  to  the  appointments  it  now  mokes  and  any  man  who  is  President 
can  continue  himeelf  in  office  Jnst  as  long  as  he  wants  to.  I  remember  a  speech 
made  by  Hr.  Webster  and  one  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun  over  50  years  ago  in  their 
respective  States,  and  each  discussed  the  question  and  reached  about  the  same 
conclusion.  Elach  said  that  when  the  nnmb^  of  Government  em.ployeee  reached 
100,000  it  wonld  endangerthecharacter  of  the  Government  and  the  liberties  of  the  - 
people.  There  is  now  not  lees  than  160 ,000  employees.  Add  the  raUroad  employees 
to  it  and  jrou  have  over  1,000,000  men  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  with 
their  families  and  their  infinenceB.  To  my  mind  Government  ownership  means  the 
subversion  of  our  system  ofKOvemmeat  and  the  deetraction  of  popular  liberty. 

Q.  <By  Mr.  Kbnnhdt.)  Has  not  expenence  shown  that  they  were  false  proph- 
ets?—A.  I  do  not  know.  It  has  not  tamed  out  that  when  we  reached  100,000  we 
endangered  the  Qovemment,  bat  it  is  not  eafa  to  say  they  were  false  prophets, 
because  I  take  it  there  is  no  man  who  has  stadied  carefully  the  operations  of  this 
Government  that  does  not  see  the  increased  danger  of  mnltiphcation  of  ofSces 
under  the  Federal  Government. 

(J.  'By  Representative  IiOiumer.)  They  probably  had  in  mind  the  population 
at  that  time.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  m^  qnestion  I  had  another  point  in  mind. 
The  recognized  evil  of  the  transportation  businees  is  that  of  discrimination? — A. 
Yea. 

Q.  And  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  do  not  believe  regulation  will  be  effective 
that  we  ought  to  deal  with  this  question  of  discriminations  by  Government  owner- 
ship.  Would  Government  ownership  necessarily  eliminate  discrimination?— A.  It 
wonld  have  an  influence  in  this  way:  Under  corporate  and  private  management 
the  managers  are  interested  in  getting  the  most  freight  they  can  get.  Under 
Govemmeiit  control  that  element  would  be  absentfromthemanagersof  the  road, 
they  being  under  the  employment  of  Uw  "  ....        .  «  -     ., 

Bggr^ate  amount  eamea  by  the  railroadi 
venting  discrimlnatdona  in  uiat  respect.  ,  ~  t 
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Q.  Woiild  not  the  inflneoce  ot  localitiea  reenit  in  diBcriminations  between  local- 
itiea?— A.  That  might  be. 

Q.  The  Taluatiun  per  mile  7011  pat  on  roads  in  Texas — is  that  oa  the  basia  of 
the  taxation? — A.  No;  it  does  not  control  taxatioii. 

Q.  Are  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  companies  limited  to  the  valnation  of  their 
roads? — A.  All  of  the  roads  that  have  been  bnilt  since  the  pasaage  of  the  law. 
That,  of  course.  Is  not  retroactive.  It  is  applied  only  on  the  new  rc»ds.  It  conld 
not  affect  the  stocks  and  bonds  issued  before  the  passa;^  of  the  law. 

Q.  Snppose  the  railroad  has  increased  its  terminals  in  cities  a  erood  deal  over 
wfaat  they  originally  cost,  what  effect  wonld  that  have — simply  to  raise  the  price 
of  stocks? — A.  Oar  view— we  have  never  practically  acted  on  it — is  that  on 
account  of  increased  value  of  the  property  a  revalaation  m^ht  be  called  for.  If 
the  conditions  change  I  think  the^  would  nave  a  right  to  a  revaluation. 

Q.  Do  yon  allow  anything  for  improvements  of  railroads  and  betterments  of 
conditions  in  making  the  rates  for  these  railroads? — A.  What  we  do  ia  to  take  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  right  of  way,  take  evidence  of  the  value  of  all  that  enters 
into  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road,  then  get  its  physical  value,  and 
then  add  to  that  arbitranlv  an  allowance  in  the  aggregate  of  about  12  per  cent. 
So  we  do  not  ijiiite  reach  tne  subject  of  that  qaeation. 

Q.  Every  railroad  is  trying  to  better  itself ;  adds  heavier  rails ;  makes  better 
bridges;  b^betterties,  perhaps,  and  rock-ballastedroadbeds.  Now,  do  yon  allow 
anything  for  that  in  your  making  of  rates? — A.  No;  wetake  thevalneof  theroad: 
what  it  would  take  to  rebuild  the  road.  As  I  suggeoted,  we  have  conteniplated 
that  as  improvements  are  mode  and  the  value  of  Uie  property  increases  corpora- 
tions  may  demand  a  revaluation  and  wonld  be  entitled  to  it  if  the  it 
snch  as  to  call  for  it. 


.  .  .  nited  States,  do  70a  favor  for  railroads? — A.  I  like  the  plan  adopted  in 
Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  railroad  commission  fixes  the  value,  becaose 
they  have  the  means  of  Imowii^  what  ought  to  be  known.  I  think  in  our  State 
the  conimtRsion  cannot  do  that.  In  the  m^  place,  the  railroad  company  gives  in 
its  property  to  the  assessor  of  taxes,  and  then  there  is  a  board  of  revision  that 
goes  over  that  and  can  raise  or  lower  the  taxes  if  it  thinks  proper.  Then  the 
board  of  revision  passes  on  them.  Now,  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  way  it  is 
worked;  The  Texas  and  Pacific  road  is  capitalized  at  about  $60,000  a  mile.  It  ia 
vajued  by  ns  at  about  $18,000  a  mile.  It  is  given  in  by  them  for  taxes  at  about 
$8,0U0amile.  They  ask  as  to  impose  rates  upon  the  people  that  will  pay  interMt 
and  dividends  on  |i30,000  while  thev  do  not  proxKtse  to  pav  taxes  on  bat  S8,000. 
That  is  a  pretty  strong  illustration,  but  it  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  What  is  this  Kentncky  system  you  speak  of  ?— A.  The  commission  fixes  the 
Tolae.  I  do  not  assume  the  railroads  ought  to  be  taxed  their  full  value,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  other  property,  as  a  rule,  is  given  in  at  its  fall  valne;  bat  if 
we  could  ascertain  the  percentage  lesa  than  the  full  value  at  which  other  property 
Is  given  ia  that  ought  to  apply  to  our  valuation  of  railroads  alec. 

Q.  Yon  tax  the  franchise  in  Texas? — A.  There  Is  now  a  contest  going  on  abont 
that.    It  has  never  been  done  heretofore. 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  the  valne  of  the  franchise? — A.  I  have  never  under- 
taken to  determine  that. 

Q.  Has  anybody  in  Texas?— A.  The  conntj  courts  are  now  at  work  on  that  and 
there  is  litigation  in  several  counties  about  it.  The  cases  are  to  test  this  plan  of 
valuation  01  the  franchise. 

Q.  Have  yoaaaopinionastohow the valueofthefranchise should beobtained? — 
A.  I  have  seen  statements  of  the  method,  bat  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  it  intel- 
ligently to  you.  I  have  seen  statements  of  the  method  by  which  they  propose  to 
reach  the  valne  of  the  franchise.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  odd  that  theStete  shonld 
tax  the  property  and  the  earnings.  Wo  have,  I  believe,  a  tax  on  the  grogs  earnings 
of  passenger  fares  and  a  small  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  freight.  If  we  should 
tax  the  property  and  then  tax  the  earnings  and  then  tax  the  franchise  it  would 
seem  to  me  it  would  be  going  a  good  wa^s. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  Then  you  think  if  the  property  and  the 
receiptsare  taxed  thatthe  franchise oi^ht  not  to  be? — A.  I  think  we  nod  better  stop 
there ;  that  would  be  my  idea. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  levyall  the  taxtv* 
on  the  earnings  than  to  tax  the  property  and  the  earnings  both?  In  Wisconsin  the 
tax  ia  on  the  receipts.— A.  I  have  never  undertaken  to  consider  which  of  these 
plans  would  be  better.  Railroads  with  as  are  taxed  upon  their  supposed  value, 
and  the  average  valuation  in  the  State  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
|i8,000  a  mile.     Some  go  as  high  as  $10,000,  and  others  a  great  deal  lower. 
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Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Otjen.)  Yoq  apoke  of  a  defect  In  the  interstate-com- 
merce law,  made  ao  by  a  decision  of  the  coiirt.  WiU  you  explain  that  a  little  more 
folly  as  to  rate  ntakmg?  It  was  with  reference  to  Koods  bronglit  from  foreign 
coontriee  in  comparison  with  domestic  goods? — ^A.  If  yon  ever  ha 
look  into  that,  and  if  you  take  np  the  opinion  of  the  railroad  c 
written  by  Mr,  JuiStice  Cooley,  yon  will  find  it  is  a  very  elaborate  and  masterly 
opinion.  It  is  jnst  like  a  geometrical  demonstration.  He  shows,  it  seems  to  me, 
beyond  doubt  tnat  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  regnlate  rates  is  limited 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  circuit  court  of  New  York  sustained 
that  opinion.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  sustained  that  view.  It  was  reversed 
under  conditions  that  allow  them  to  cnarge  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  meTchandine  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  as  from  Liver- 
pool or  London  to  San  Francisco.  I  have  alwaysunderstood  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  only  extended  to  onr  soil,  and  to  the  marine  leagne  from  the 
shore.  They  take  juriediction  of  the  oceans — all  of  them,  and  of  commercial 
states  in  all  countries,  because  you  see  in  their  opinion  they  enumerate  different 
countries  in  which  there  may  be  railroads  bringing  conunerce  to  be  forwarded 
here.  It  also  seems  to  me  very  strange  that  they  could  take  jurisdiction  for  such 
a  purpose  when  they  can  take  jnriBdiction  for  no  other  purpose  under  the  sun. 
I  do  not  understand  it.  Under  that,  a  man  in  London  or  Liverpool  woidd  make 
a  contract  for  delivering  merchandise  at  porta  agreed  on  for  Chicago.  They 
would  t^ree  what  portion  should  be  given  to  the  railroad  bringing  the  merchan- 
dise to  the  port,  whatportion  should  be  given  to  the  ocean  carrier,  and  what  to 
the  inland  carrier.  The  complaint  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  was  that  the 
portion  which  went  to  the  inland  carrier  was  much  less  than  the  rate  that  onr  citi- 
zens had  to  pay.  In  the  dissenting  opinion  in  that  case  it  is  very  forcibly  stated 
that  that  is  a  strong  discrimination  against  onr  own  merchants  and  onr  own  man- 
ufacturers. Now,  in  addition  to  that,  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  there  is  a  very  able  argument  showing  that  this  has 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  commission  or  anybody  else  to  determine  what  the 
rates  shall  be  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  an  amendment  tothat  bill  regulate  that 
matter?— A.  Thatwonlddoit,  and!  trust  Congrees  may  take  it  up  and  so  amend 
it  as  to  make  rates  uniform. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kesnkdt.)  Would  you  like  also  to  see  the  interstate-commerce 
law  amended  so  as  to  bring  interstate  railroads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Qov- 
emment  aa  national  banks  are  now;  that  is,  that  experts  may  be  eeut  out  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  interstate  railroads?— A.  They  ought  to  have  the  power 
to  send  their  experts  and  examine  the  office  records.  We  used  to  have  that  power, 
and  we  used  it.  We  knew  morally  that  the  roads  were  allowing  rebates  and 
making  cut  rates,  but  the  legislature  refused  to  give  us  any  appropriation  by 
which  we  might  have  the  necessary  investigation  made  to  get  the  legal  evidence 
of  it.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature  before  the  last  one,  we  asked  for  $S,000  a 
year  for  two  years,  but  stated  to  them  that  we  could  not  tell  what  we  wanted 
with  it,  but  promised  that  we  would  return  $10  for  each  and  every  one  they  gave 
us.  We  got  the  governor,  and  the  attorney-general,  and  the  State  treaanrer  to 
unite  in  the  request,  and  they  finally  consented  to  give  us  one  appropriation  of 
$5,000.  We  have  already  retnmed  $67,500  in  penalties,  and  a  good  many  cases 
remaining  vet,  It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  check  it.  That  enabled  onr  auditor 
to  go  into  their  ofBces.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  the  inspection  of  papers,  con- 
tracts, and  everything,  and  bring  them  before  us  and  examine  them  as  witnesses. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended  giving  the 
commission  that  power? — A.  Yes;  because  if  they  can  keep  secret  from  the  com- 
mission their  doings  there  is  no  use  for  the  law. 

(J.  You  will  probablyget  your $5,000a  yearin  Texas  hereafter? — A.  Yes;  they 
made  na  an  allowance  this  last  legislature,  but  we  do  not  have  so  much  use  for  it. 
While  the  railroads  contested  onr  conuniseion  law  very  earnestly  at  first  and 
carried  it  to  the  supreme  court,  now  most  of  the  railroads  say  it  is  a  benefit  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  public,  becaose  it  protects  them  against  themselves  and 
stops  the  giving  of  rates  and  the  wasting  of  revenue. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  complainto  a^inst  the  Belt  Line  around  Chi- 
cago?—A.  No;  I  know  there  was  some  litigation  and  a  decision,  but  I  never  took 
particular  interest  in  that  question. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  in  your  section  of  the  country  about  it?— A.  I  think 
the  cattlemen  of  Texas  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

«j.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  do. 
I  nnderBtood  that  there  was  a  charge  of  $2  a  car  for  bringing  the  cars  off  the  roads 
into  the  ci^,  and  I  think  I  saw  a  statement  that  the  courts  had  reduced  that  to 
$1  a  car.    I  am  not  familiar  with  that  sufficiently  to  express  an  opinion  about  it. 
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Q.  (By  Profeesor  Johnson.)  I  woald  like  to  aak  if  your  e^>erieiice  leads  yon 
to  Deheve  yon  could  enforce  the  impriflooment  penalty? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it ;  aa  well  as  yon  can  for  any  other  felony. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  a  jnry  in  this  conntry  would  convict  and  send  a  man  to  prison 
for  violating  the  law  r^nlatinff  transportation?— A.  Well,  I  take  it  for  granted 
they  wonld  not  commit  perjury,  and  tne  law  requires  conviction. 

li  (ByMr.  C.  J.  H&RBIB.)  DidyoneverhaveaiiycaseBOf  that  Hndin Texas?— 
A.  None  that  I  know  of.    We  had  a  pecuniary  penalty  before  that. 

(^.  (ByUr.  Kbnnedt.)  Which  of  the  three  freight  classificationB  1b  Texas  in? — 
A.  We  have  the  Western. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  conflict  with  the  classification  conmiitteo? — A.  We  have 
no  special  conflict^  because  we,  in  a  general  way,  adopted  their  classification.  Bat 
in  their  classification  they  make,  in  several  oases,  reservations  in  the  interest  of 
the  road.  Onr  law  prohibits  them  from  making  any  of  these  reservations.  We 
have  our  classification  made  out  and  based  on  the  Western  classification,  but  these 
clauses — for  instance,  exempting  them  from  liability  in  varlons  oases — we  strike 
them  out  of  our  classification. 

Q.  Do  the  shippers  of  Texas  have  an  advantage  over  those  of  snirounding 
States? — A.  They  can  not  enforce  these  exceptional  clanaee  ^fainst  the  people 
there.    They  have  no  l^al  force. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  method  by  which  the  rates  are  fixed  by  the  classification 
committee  is  the  proper  one  ?  Are  both  sides  full  yheard  before  the  committee? — 
A.  All  interests  ought,  of  coarse,  to  be  heard.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  very  earnestly  nr^ed  uniform  classification,  or  at  least  as  near  as  can 
be  made  practical,  which  would  be  oC  great  advantage  to  the  public  and  of  great 
convenience  to  the  railroads  also.  There  are  different  systems  of  clasaiflcations, 
as  you  referred  to,  and  those  give  considerable  annoyance. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  LORiKEB.)  Have  you  any  views  on  ticket  scalping? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

Q.  Have  you  any  aaggestion  as  to  how  to  prevent  it? — A.  Well,  yea.  I  have 
never  thought  about  proposing  a  remedy.  You  can  make  it  a  penal  offense  to 
engagein  that  business. 

Q.  whom  would  yon  punish ,  the  porchaser  or  the  seller  ?— A.  In  case  we  would 
have  no  witness,  I  would  punish  the  scalper. 

Q.  Suppose  the  ticket  is  purchased  by  an  individual  and  then  sold  on  the  plat- 
form to  another  person  who  is  about  to  make  a  return  trip ;  would  you  punish 
either  of  these  two? — A.  Well,  that  wonld  be  for  legislation  to  detormiue.  I 
would  not  like  to  make  a  statement  about  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Q.  You  know  we  had  a  bill  before  Congress  providing  for  a  penalty  for  pur- 
chasing and  selling  tickets  that  are  purchased  by  an  individual  intending  to  make 
a  trip,  and  selling  it  to  another  person  who  might  make  the  whole  trip  or  half  of 
it? — A.  Oar  law  meets  that  in  this  way  :  If  the  person  purchases  a  ticket  and  does 
not  nse  it,  he  can  go  back  to  the  office  and  have  it  redeemed. 

Q.  This  bill  also  had  a  redemption  clause  in  it?— A.  With  that  clause.  I  would 
ma!Ke  him  go  to  the  railroad  and  not  let  him  speculate. 

Q.  Yon  would  put  him  in  jail  if  he  sold  it  to  anybody  else? — A.  Whatever  the 
law  said,  I  woula  put  it  on  him. 

(X  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  evil  in  ticket  scalping 7— 
A.  It  enables  the  railroads  themaelves,  as  a  party  to  it,  to  underbid  each  other, 
and  makes  discrlminationB  in  that  wav,  some  having  to  pay  full  rates  and  some 
lees  than  full  rates.  That  is  one  of  tne  evils,  Then  there  are  statements  in  the 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  a  great  many  frauds  are 
perpetrated  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ticket  scalper.  I  do  not  know  as 
Icansay  what  they  are,  but  the  reports  show  the  numerons  cases  in  which  frauds 
grow  ont  of  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  studied  the  subject  enough  to  know  whether  the  railroads  them- 
selves are  responsible  for  the  system  ? — A.  In  some  cases  they  are.  because  they 
agree  with  their  agents  to  nndersell  other  people.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ought  to 
say  it.  I  think  it  is  stated  in  thereportsof  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  though  I  suppose  it  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  assigned  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  shoold  be  prohibited.  A  railroad  in  Chicago  in  competition  with 
others  might  go  to  a  scalper  and  say,  ■>  You  sell  these  tickets  at  sach  a  percentage, 
and  I  will  give  you  such  a  profit." 

<j.  Yon  know  it  is  the  railroads  that  have  gone  to  Congress  asking  for  this 
lenslation,  and  not  the  brokers?— A.  Yes. 

CJ.  Do  you  not  think  the  railroads  can  break  it  np  whenever  they  act  unitedly 
upon  it?- A.  It  seema  to  me  they  conld,  like  all  other  sorts  of  free  tioketa.    '  ^- 
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not  know  wh;  they  conld  not  do  it.  I  know  the  raflroada  bar*  told  m  that  thejr 
wanted  free  Twnnnn  prohibited.  I  told  them  very  plainly,  "  I  do  not  anrnxMe  yoa 
do  want  it,  DecaoBe  if  yon  wanted  to  all  yon  have  to  do  is  to  with£«w  yonr 
pamee  and  it  will  be  no  trouble  at  all." 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  of  the  large  railroad  lobby  in  Washington  seeking  the 
passage  of  the  antiscalping  biU  and  not  askinK  to  have  any  defects  in  the  inter- 
state-commerce 'aw  reinedied7—A.  I  do  not  Know.  Maybe  they  think  it  will 
benefit  them  to  get  the  scalping  bill  through  and  not  benefit  them  to  get  the  other 
legislation. 

Q.  (ByBepreeentatiTeLoRniRR.)  Have  yon  anything  further  to  HnggeBt?-'A. 
I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

(Testimouy  cloeed.) 

Chicago.  Ili..,  November  IS,  I8S9. 
TESmOVT  0?  XK.  JOHV  J.  EYLAS]), 
IVi^^  Mana^jtr  Freight  Bureau,  Board  of  Trade  of  the  dty  of  Chicaifo. 

The  nibcommieeion  on  trsneportatioii  being  In  Bession  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  8.5Gp.  m.,  November  IS,  1899.  Hr.  John  J.  Eylandwas  - 
introdaced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  teetlfled  concenUng  transportatioD 
as  follows: 

g.  (By  R< 
idence. — A.  John  J.  Hyland,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Q.  Yoor  bnBinesa? — A.  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Freight  Bnrean,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Witness.  Before  readli 

These  are  my  own  suggestions, ,, ^  . —  „_, , 

of  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which  I  nave  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  traffic  affaire. 

Q.  (By  Representative LoRiKEB.)  Thieisaprodnctionnotof  the boardof  trade, 
bnf  of  yonr  own  individoal  ideas? — A.  Yes;  tnat  is  ri^ht. 

(Reading;)  Although  we  have  some  grievances  gainst  the  railroads,  the  board 
of  trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  does  not  at  present  desire  to  enter  a  formal  com- 
plaint with  your  honorable  commission. 

It  is.  nev^lheless,  gratifying  to  this  board  that  your  kind  invitation  affords  an 
opportnnity  to  offer,  through  our  freight  bureau ,  a  few  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  transportation,  or,  rather,  on  the  matter  of  a  "legalized railroad  pool." 

We  are  aware  that  many  well-meaning  persons,  including  some  of  our  own 
members,  are  in  favor  of  alkalized  railroad  pool,  in  the  belief  that  more  stable 
rates  would  obtain  nndera  pool  than  under  thepresent  system  of  open  competition. 

A  very  large  majority  of  our  members,  and.  we  believe,  a  large  majority  also  of 
the  general  public,  oppose  a  legalized  railroad  pool  and  favor  ''neceHsary  changes 
In  the  Interstate-commerce  law." 

We  believe  the  law  should  be  bo  amended  as  to  give  to  the  railroads  the  ptivi- 

X(^  establishing,  by  mutual  agreement  among  themselves  or  by  arbitration, 
I  acceptable  to  a]l  concerned,  based  along  geographical  lines  or  otherwise, 
Tffovided,  always,  that  such  rates  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  to  the  Interstate 
Ckimmerce  Commission  full  power  to  regulate  inland  freight  rates  where  com- 
plaint is  made  and  the  fact  established  of  any  discrimination  existing  against  per- 
sons or  lx»li  ties. 

The  penalty  for  a  willful  violation  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  commission 
to  be  placed  aKainst  the  corporation  fonnd  guilty  of  snch  violation  and  not 
twainst  the  individuat,  and  in  cases  of  violation  each  carload  or  part  carload 
snipment  to  constitute  a  separate  offense,  and  a  pepalty  to  be  imposed  by  a  fine 
of  aonble  the  gross  earnings,  at  the  tariff  rate,  for  the  services  iwrformed,  either 
over  one  road  or  a  combination  of  roads  having  a  through  line  between  any  given 
points,  the  money  collected  as  snch  penalty  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 


person  or  persons  giving  the  information  upon  which  the  conviction  is  secured 
and  the  Government  of  the  Cnited  States,  the  money  thus  accruing  to  the 
Oovemment  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Commission  in  the  hearings  occasioned  by  the  railroads  because  of  their  willful 
violation  of  the  law. 

Wliile  the  means  employed  to  obtain  Information  and  secure  conviction  are 
C^pen  to  objection,  they  seem  to  as  justifiable  in  the  interest  of  the  public  good. 

With  a  pool  established,  a  division  of  tonnage  or  earnings  on  fixed  percentages 
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between  the  Tariona  raUroada  entitled  to  share  in  the  traffic  most  be  incladed  in 
the  arranKement,  and  it  will  inevitably  follow  that  same  of  the  roads  will  become 
dlssatisfled  with  their  allotment,  and, in  order  to  bein  better  position  to  demand 
an  increased  percentage,  will  mahe  private  conceseionfl  in  rates  to  a  very  few 
large  shippers,  that  they  may  establish  their  right  to  an  increased  allotment  in 
tiie  pool.  Thia  is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  bat  of  fact,  as  demonstrated  by  several 
years'  experience  with  the  workings  of  the  Southwestern  Railway  Association — 
the  strongest  railroad  pool  ever  operated  in  this  conntry— -and  during  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  rates  were  not  always  mainttnned  in  accordance  with  the  printed 
tariffs. 

Under  a  policy  of  open  competition,  as  at  preeent  exista,  there  is  really  no 
neceasity  for  any  road  to  violate  the  law,  for  the  reason  that,  if  not  getting  a  fair 
share  of  the  moving  traffic  from  a  given  point,  the  law  allows,  after  3  days' 
I^i:al  notice,  the  isaoance  of  a  tariff  making  rednced  rates,  and  tbepnblic  derives 
tiie  benefit  of  the  lower  ratea  ontil  the  road  in  question  has  become  satisfied,  and 
again  gives  alO  days' legal  notice  of  restoration  of  ratea  to  the  former  basis.  If 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  can  be  strictly 
mforced  by  the  commission,  the  other  roada,  having  enjoyed  a  satisfactory  busi- 
ness, will  i>ermit  their  less  fortunate  competitor  an  increase  in  tonnage  rather 
than  jeopardize  their  own  intereeta  by  meeting  the  lower  published  rates  put  in 
temporarily  by  their  weaker  rival. 

We  regaM  the  observance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  strict  maintenance  of  tariff  rates ;  and  if  any  railroad  should  deem  it 
best  to  abandon  the  traffic  of  a  certain  territory  rather  than  to  reduce  local  rates. 
in  observance  of  the  long  and  shori^  haul  clause,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent ;  and 
the  presumption  is  that  other  roads  better  entitled  to  that  particular  traffic  will 
oontmne  to  serve  the  people  satisfactorily.  One  great  tronble  with  the  railroads  is 
their  propensity  to  overstep  legitimate  boundarylines  in  their  efforts  to  secure  ton- 
nage  which  properly  belongs  to  other  roads  on  account  of  geographical  conditions. 

With  reference  to  charges  osoally  made  against  the  weaker  lines  as  being  the 
first  to  offer  private  concessiona  in  rates,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  such  haa 
not  been  our  experience ;  bat,  on  the  contrwy,  the  so-called  strong  lines  are 
nasally  the  ones  to  leaid  in  violating  their  traffic  agreements  and  the  weak  lines 
follow  at  about  the  time  the  leaders  are  ready  to  make  a  new  agreement. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  railroad  pool,  formed  under  protection  of  the  law, 
whereby  the  railroads  of  this  country  would  be  permitted  to  pool  their  tonnage 
or  their  earnings,  wonld  cause  to  pale  into  insignificance  all  other  combinations 
of  capital  commonly  known  as  trusts. 

The  effects  of  auch  a  combination  upon  the  interests  of  the  people  would, 
indeed,  be  far-reaching  and  far  from  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  a  pool  would  not 
prevent  discrimination ,  hut  would  restrict  competition  and  confine  the  favors  of  the 
railroads  to  fewer  individuals  than  under  the  present  system  of  open  competition. 

This  has  been  experienced  in  railroad  pools  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be 
the  experience  of  all  auch  pools,  whether  legalized  or  not.  The  prime  object  of  a 
pool  is  to  increase  the  net  revenue  of  the  railroads,  and  we  believe  this  would 
follow  regturdless  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  from  whom  the  railroads  have 
received  their  valuable  franchises. 

We  think  it  wonld  be  a  great  mistake  for  Congress  to  enact  a  law  permitting 
either  a  tonnage  or  a  money  pool,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  against  public  policy. 

Second.  Woud  not  absolutely  maintain  published  rates  nor  prevent  discrimi- 
nation. 

Third.  Wonld  result  in  a  minimum  service  at  a  maximum  cost. 

Fourth.  Would,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  deprive  of  their  present  position 
thousands  ot  men  who  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  tne  traffic  depart- 
ments of  the  various  railroads  and  f  ast-freignt  lines:  their  occupation  would  be  gone. 

Fifth.  Would  soon  become  odious  and  intolerable  to  the  Dusiness  men  of  our 
country. 

Sixth.  The  railroads  do  not  need  a  pool;  they  are  doing  well  enough  without 
one,  their  earnings  at  the  present  time  and  under  existing  conditions  being  gen- 
erally regarded  as  satisfacbny. 

With  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended  as  sag;gest«d;  rates  a^eed  to  and 
pnbllshedby  therailroada;  acopy  of  every  tariff  ffied  with  the  commission,  together 
with  the  name  of  someone  offlcialof  each  road,  who  alone  is  to  be  held  accountable 
for  the  strict  maintenance  of  aJlfreightrateelegally  published  by  his  road,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  the  commission  to  enforce  the  law  and  make  it  of  great  benefit 
both  to  the  railroads  and  to  tiie  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eennbdy.)  Yon  said  you  expressed  yonr  own  opinions,  though  I 
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see  this  paper  is  phrased  as  thongh  yon  were  ToicinK  the  eentiments  of  others. 
Perhaps,  if  yon  insist  yon  are  just  speakinn  for  yourself,  the  phrasing  had  better 
be  changed  by  the  stenographer. — A.  I  stated  in  my  remarks  that  while  these 
were  my  own  opinions,  Ibetieved  they  met  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trade. 

Q.  (Ely  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  He  probably  represents  that  part  of  the  board  of 
trade A.  I  represent  the  entire  bourd. 

Q.  I  mean  in  this  you  represent  those  not  in  favor  of  pooling,  and  while  here 
we  will  hear  the  other  side  from  other  witnessee. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  BepreeentatiVB  Loriker.)  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  all  yon  want  to 
say  on  this  qnestion  of  pooling?— A.  That  is  really  all  I  care  to  say  at  present.    I 


Chicaoo,  Ii.i,.,  Nooemher  ill,  IStiO. 
TB8TIM0NT  OF  HK.  HERCULES  F.  D0U8KAK, 

Ortiin  Khipper,  Chicago.  Ill, 

The  sabcommisaiDn  on  transportation  met  at  Chicane.  SI.,  on  the  16th  of 
November  1899.  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  Hercnles  F. 
Donsman,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

O.  Willyon  please  state  yonr  name  and  residence? — A.  Hercules  P.  Doaaman, 
Chicago,  m. 

Q.  Your  place  of  bnsinses. — A,  It  has  always  been  the  board  of  trade. 

Q,  And  your  business?— A.  Well,  I  am  not  In  active  bnsineBS  now,  but  for  17 
8  years  I  was  a  i^ain  shipper  on  the  board  of  trade. 


O.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Vou  have  been  a  large  shipper  of  freight  in  and  out 
of  Chicago? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  call  myself  a  large  shipper — amoder- 
,:te  shipper.    In  Chicago  everybody  receives  more  or  less  grain.    My  main  bnsi- 


.  _«  getting  it  forwarded. 

Q.  Von  are  fanuliar  with  the  freight  rates  of  the  various  lines?  1  would  like 
to  ask  if  there  are  any  discriminations  or  rebates  in  the  way  of  giving  large  ship- 
pers advantages  over  small  ones?— A.  As  I  told  you.  I  have  not  been  in  active 
bnsiness  for  two  years.    I  only  know  what  other  people  tell  me. 

Q,  In  your  experience  has  tnere  been  any  trouole  of  that  kind  hitherto? — A, 
From  the  time  the  interstate  law  went  Into  effect,  for  twelve  months,  or  six 
months  at  least,  everybody  was  on  an  equality.  After  the  first  six  months,  rebates 
began  to  be  given.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  were  quite  frequent,  and 
they  have  continued  ever  since.  Prior  to  1887  the  only  time  when  rates  were 
absolntely  solid,  when  everyone  was  on  the  same  basis,  was  when  the  Vander- 
bilta  were  trying  to  bankrupt  the  West  Shore  road,  and  rates  were  down  to  13 
cents  to  New  York.    Everybody,  asl  understand,  had  the  same  rates. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  discriminations  made  ? — A.  What  I  got  in  those  days  was 
.  so  many  cents  per  100  ponnds,  off  the  regular  tariff,  2i  or  3  cents,  whatevei*  it 
might  he.  I  feel  that  I  have  been  driven  out  of  businesn  because  I  would  not 
accept  a  rebate.  I  have  never  taken  a  rebate  since  the  interstate  Jaw  went  into 
effect.  I  did  not  propose  to  put  myself  in  the  shape  of  a  criminal,  and  bnt  one 
man  has  had  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  rebate  since  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JOHNSON.)  Have  you  ever  been  offered  favors  of  any  other 
kind  thMi  rebates?  I  understand  from  what  I  hear  that  various  favors  have  been 
offered. — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  I  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  salaries  are  paid  for  merely  nominal  serv- 
ices?— A.  It  has  been  so  reported.  I  have  no  definite  information  of  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  can  not  say,  then,  that  rebates  are  the  only  inducement  that  has  ever 
been  offered?— A.  I  was  speaking  of  the  time  prior  to  the  interstate  law.  A  rebate 
is  so  much  off  of  the  freight.  If  the  freight  was  80  cente,  your  off  rate  would, 
perhaps,  be  18  cents,  which  would  be  effected  by  paying  baok  2  or  8  cents,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

Q,  Bnt  yon  were  in  bnsineBS  at  least  ten  years  nnder  the  interstate-commerce 
law?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

8.  What  was  yonr  experience  then  ?    Were  strong  indncementa  made  by  the 
roads  to  secure  your  shipments?- A.  As  I  say,  my  position  from  the  flrst  was 
well  known.    I  was  chairman  of  the  transportation  committee  of  the  Chicago 
«55a 23 
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Board  of  Trade,  which  made  some  troable  for  the  railroads  here,  and  I  suppose  t 
am  persona  Don  grata  ^th  the  railroads  here  on  acconnt  of  that. 

Q.  Yon  fonnd  that  yonr  basiiieBB  Buffered  eo  tiiat  yon  decided  to  go  oat  of 
it? — A.  I  did  not  think  that  I  conld  do  basineas  honestly. 

Q,  Do  yon  think  any  other  man  can  ? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  Other  men 
are  doing  bneineBB. 

S.  I  should  like  t> 
roade  and  the  li^ 

actual  methods  by  which  this  grain  hnsiness  Ir  handled — the  grain  that  ci 

Chic^o  and  is  snipped  Elast  from  here. — A.  'When  I  came  to  Chicago,  the  grain 
was,  i  think,  all  consigned  to  Chicago;  rates  were  not  made  beyond.  It  practi- 
cally came  here  to  be  sold  in  Chicago,  waa  received  by  one  set  of  men  called 
receivers,  who  sold  it  to  another  set  of  men  called  ehippers.  The  receiver  repro- 
sentod  the  people  in  the  country  who  consigned  it  here — the  country  merchants — 
and  the  shipper  either  bought  it  for  speculation  on  his  own  account  or  bongbt  it 
here  to  be  sold  to  the  Eastern  market,  or  else  bought  it  here  for  someone  in  the 
Eastern  market  who  consumed  it.  The  elevators  at  that  time  were  ail  situated 
on  Western  riwds,  and  did  not  buy  grain  themselves.  I  think  one  elevator  con- 
cern, when  no  one  else  waa  buying  grain  on  their  road,  took  it  and  sold  it  in 
the  option  pits — as  we  call  them — and  delivered  it  ae  soon  as  they  could  get 
receipts.  The  rates  from  the  West  were  made  into  Chicago.  There  were  very 
few  Uirough  rates  before  the  interstate  law  went  into  effect.  Soon  after  it  went 
into  effect  the  elevator  proprietors  became  grain  buyers  here  on  the  market,  nntil 
to-day  there  are  practically  no  other  bnyers  of  ^ain  who  go  on  the  market  except 
elevator  proprietors,  and  they  also  buy  grain  in  the  country,  and  send  out  bids 
for  (^ain  in  the  country,  and  the  men  who  used  to  be  called  receivers,  and 
received  it  and  sold  it  here,  have  been  forced  to  become  buyers,  and  are  bidding 
against  each  other.  Of  course,  yon  nnderstand  that  these  elevatoi-  people  are  pnblic 
onstodians.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  gives  tbem  the  right  to  charge  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  on  every  bushel  of  grain  going  into  their  honse  which 
covers  ten  days'  storage,  and  that  three-fourths  of  a  cent  gives  tbeni  that  much 
leverage  over  anyone  else.  They  can  give  it  away  to  anyone  they  wish.  If  an 
individual  goes  there  and  ships  grain  in  and  OQt  be  haa  to  pay  three-fonrthe  of  a 
cent  a  bushel.  Abont  the  same  time  the  railroads  began  to  make  rates  from  the 
the  West  through  Chicago  from  the  Missiseippi  Biver  to  New  York,  or  the  rate 
was  made  from  Iowa,  thus  (riving  Chicago  the  go-by. 

Q.  (ByEepresentatativeOTJEN.)  The  grain  never  leaving  the  car?— A.  Glener- 
ally  transferred  here  unless  on  a  line  car.  A  great  deal  of  this  grain  was  shipped  on 
through  billing,  as  it  is  called^  that  is,  taking  a  rate  from  beyond,  and  that  rate 
would  be  less  to  the  road  that  broi^ht  it  from  the  Weat  to  Chicago  than  the  rate 
into  Chicago.  They  might  fix  t^  rate  fTom  a  central  point  in  Iowa  to  the  Mis- 
alsaippi  Biver,  and  from  the  MIssiBslppi  River  the  percentage  of  the  rate  wonid 
m^e  less  than  liie  local  rate  into  Chicago.  The  men  who  used  to  buy  the  grain 
heretoehip.onthe  open  market,  who  have  been  going  more  or  less  to  the  West  to 
buy  grain  themselves,  are  the  elevator  people  who  run  it  through  their  elevators, 
and  there  is  a  rat«  made  now  from  the  West  on  grain  going  through  elevators 
which  is  a  reduced  rate  over  the  local  rate  into  Chicago. 

Q.  {By  Professor  Johnson.)  T^  to  run  it  through  the  elevators  to  grade  It 
down;  ia  that  the  process? — A.  Of  course  it  leaves  an  opportunity  to  mix  the 
grain. 

Q.  To  grade  it  down  to  the  actual  grade  at  which  it  ia  sold?— A.  Yes;  there 
is  more  or  less  of  clipping  and  cleaning,  and  manipulation  charged  by  people.  I 
guess  it  is  fair  to  say  that  none  of  the  Chicago  grades  ot  grain  have  improved  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  does  the  grading  of  the  grain  compare  with 
other  cities?  Have  you  grades  here  pretty  well  up  to  the  standard? — A,  The 
etandards  differ  in  different  places. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  other  standards  ;  are  they  as  good  as  St.  Louis. 
do  you  think  ?— A.  I  dou't  know  anything  about  St.  Louis  grades ;  but  to  draw 
grain  out  of  the  elevators  here  the  men  who  draw  it  tell  me  they  get  the  lowest 
grades  of  grain.  In  old  times  cars  with  top  grades  were  handled  by  people  who 
bad  no  intereat  in  them,  and  the  bin  that  received  10  cars  of  grain  had  to  pnt  up 
with  the  poor  cars  which  got  the  benefit  of  the  ^(ood  ones,  and  it  represented  a 
pretty  fair  average  grade.  There  has  also  at  this  time  grown  np  a  system  of 
private  elevators,  men  who  own  their  own  elevators  on  railroad  tracks  and  on 
Eastern  roads.  They  have  on  their  tracks  what  are  colled  trannfer  etevatora, 
where  they  clip  oata  for  people  who  wish  them  clipped  and  mix  them  and  transfer 
from  car  to  car,  and,  as  I  understand,  the  Eastern  roads  have  a  fixed  charge  for 
that  service  in  their  own  houses  and  allow  people  owning  private  elevators  on 
their  tracks  the  same  charge  for  transfer.  ..  , 
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Q.  What  ie  clippinK  oate?— A.  At  the  end  there  is  a  little  tail  like  a  pcant. 
That  is  rubbed  off  and  the  oats  lay  closer.  It  is  done  bTmachinery,  and  makes  a 
heavier  oat.    Yon  can  get  more  in  a  car  and  in  a  bnithel  meaenre. 

Q.  Yoa  Hay  m'Mt  of  the  elevators  or  the  railroads  are  owned  by  private  ocm- 
ceme.    What  eBuct  has  that  on  the  farmer  who  is  selling  his  wheat? — A.  Before 

i'on  get  to  the  farmer  there  stands  the  conntry  bnyer,  who  has  to  take  the  wagon- 
oad  the  farmer  sells.  The  country  bnyer  has  the  offer  of  bids  from  5  to  26  grain 
dealers. 

Q.  (ByRepreeentatiTeOTjKK.j  He  repreaenta  other  persons  ? — A.  No;  the  coun- 
try buyer  is  the  merchant.  He  bnys  the  wagonloads  from  the  fanner  and  makee 
np  a  carload,  and  every  morning  he  gets  from  theee  people  who  bny  postal-card 
bids  saying  they  will  give  so  much  for  bis  grain.  My  opinion  is  Uiat  on  the 
avn^e  they  don't  get  as  ninch  for  their  ^raia  as  they  did  in  olden  times,  when  it 
was  consigned  in  open  market  and  met  the  competition  of  all  tlie  dealers.  The 
old-style  elevators,  from  which  the  grain  goes  into  the  veesela,  were  all  pnblio 
elevators,  which  the  law  permitted  to  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent.  Theee 
are  leased  to  larcre  firms,  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdt.)  Are  they  in  the  combination?— A.  I  dont  think  so. 
They  are  charged  with  being  in  the  combination.  Sometimee  they  have  agreed 
between  themselves  and  sometimes  there  is  a  fight  between  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Haierib.J  We  have  had  complaints  before  ns  that  oat  on  these 
lines  of  railroad  the  elevator  system  is  so  controlled  by  the  railroads  that  men 
doing  business  independently  can  not  exist.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  that  ? — 
A.  In  1890, 1  think  it  was,  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  transportation  committee  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  had  complaints  straight  along  from  men  in 
the  West  that  they  could  not  move  com  in  the  elevators  that  they  had  owned  for 
years,  and  which  they  had  paid  for,  and  bring  it  to  Chicago,  bnt  were  forced  to 
sell  it  to  individuals.  One  firm,  who  were  proprietors  of  an  elevator  on  another 
road,  were  bringing  com  on  a  certain  road ;  they  qnoted  every  day;  and  one  case 
came  to  me  where  a  man  said,  "  I  have  sold  this  man,  who  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  elevator  on  a  rival  road,  so  many  bushels  of  oom ;  he  tamed  aroand 
and  sold  it  in  the  pit."  1  said,  "How  did  it  come?"  He  said,  "It  comes  in 
over  my  road."  The  difference  showed  a  cut  of  6  cents.  The  Interstate  Com- 
nterce  Commission  at  that  time  had  before  it  what  is  known  as  the  corn  rate  case. 
The  complaints  were  coming  in  so  slrongly  that  I  coald  not  help  taking  cogni- 
zance of  them,  and  I  went  up  to  Washington  and  saw  the  commission  in  regard 
to  it ;  bat  the  time  for  taking  testimony  had  passed.  The  time  for  argument  was 
only  ten  days  away.  Coloned  Morrison  was  chairman,  and  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  near  our  case  on  argument,  but  could  not  hear  it  in  any  other  way.  We  got 
np  a  combination  case.  The  railroad  commissioners  of  Iowa.  Grain  Dealers' 
Association  of  Iowa,  and  people  from  Lincoln — the  different  Stato  boards  there 
interested,  G.  N.  Lambertson,  and  the  board  of  trade  notified  these  gentlemen 
that  the  matter  waa  going  on  and  they  were  all  represented.  We  presented  onr 
facta  in  regard  to  the  postal -card  bids,  showing  the  price  as  it  was  to-day  and  the 
price  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  the  nominal  rate,  and  we  showed  that  there  was  an 
actual  rebate  of  5  cents  per  hundred  right  along.  We  made  such  a  case  that 
the  committee  of  the  railroads,  appointed  to  bring  in  their  report  denying  the 
jarisdiction  of  the  commissioners  and  declining  to  put  on  their  rates,  changed 
their  tactics  and  made  a  report  recommending  to  the  commission  that  the  rates 
be  put  into  effect.  The  commission  took  up  the  case  before  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  resolt  was  two  freight  agents  were  mdict«d.  but  the  case  never  came  to 
trial,  becaose,  finally,  on  the  protest  of  Mr.  Counsehnan,  who  was  one  of  thewit- 
neeees,  that  he  conld  not  testify  without  incriminating  himself,  the  Supreme 
Court  sastained  it  and  the  cases  rell.  3ome  of  these  men  have  since  been  obliged 
to  go  out  of  business  on  that  road. 

Q.  Is  there  at  the  present  time  a  fair  elevator  market  for  produce  in  the  Western 
grain-raising  States? — A.  Ishoold  sayitwasacongested  market;  itisnotamarket 
where  buyers  and  sellers  can  meet  each  other  face  to  face:  and  the  feeling  In  the 
country  is  that  the  proprietors  of  elevators  to-day  are  the  men  who  have  favors 
that  the  general  public  does  not  have.  I  don't  know  whether  their  bids  show  it 
or  not.  Bnt  the  fact  that  one  man  is  the  only  bayer  on  a  road  shows  that  other 
people  do  not  have  a  chance, 

Q.  Do  yon  hear  any  complaints  of  not  moving  the  cars  promptly,  except  for 
people  presomably  connected  with  the  elevators? — A.  Not  very  much.  I  have 
heard  of  snch  things. 

Q.  Are  tboee  the  complatnts  that  used  to  exist  some  few  years  ago  and  are  an 
echo  of  those  daya? — A.  I  think  not.    There  are  groonds  for  complaint  right  along. 

Q.  The  grounds  actoally  exist  to-day?— A.  Yes.    A  man  told  me  day  before 
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yeeterday  the  same  thing,  in  reltition  to  movisK  cars  into  Chicago,  that  yon  have 
Innund.  He  said  he  sold  a  car  of  corn  a  month  before  and  shipped  it  to  an  Eastern 
Toad,  and  coold  gvt  no  report  from  it.  He  went  to  the  Eastern  road  and  they  told 
himto  goto  the  transfer  elevator  man.  He  didso,  and  was  told  they  only  receive 
orders  to  forward  it  two  days  before.  For  SO  days  it  had  been  lying  in  the  yard, 
and  in  the  meantime  freights  had  advanced,  I  think,  6  csnt^  perhnndred. 

U.  Thatwooldnot  beaBtrangethii^tofaapx>en  now  when  tnere  is  a  congestion 
of  freight  and  fandne  of  cars.  Was  not  this  due  to  the  car  famine  that  now 
erists? — A.  I  should  say  not,  because  if  a  buyer  wanted  the  grain  he  could  give 
them  the  transfer  order  the  day  after  buying  it  and  let  the  railroad  work  it  out. 
In  this  case  the  transfer  order  was  not  given  for  foiir  weeks. 

Q.  Who  would  yon  think  was  responsible  for  it? — A.  The  Eastern  roads.  They 
have  tike  right  to  charge  demnrri^  and  force  the  propertyout.  That  little  case 
shows  where  general  interests  suffer  from  special  favors.  The  man  should  have  a 
return  in  a  week,  whereas  he  did  not  get  returns  for  four  weeks.    The  seller  who 

r'd  the  countryman's  draft  could  not  get  his  money  back  in  four  weeks,  when 
Bhonld  have  nad  it  in  a  week,  ail  that  some  special  shipper  might  be  favored. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lokdier.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  only  one  man  buys 
^ong  the  line  of  one  rood  because  they  have  a  special  rate,  or  is  it  because  they 
have  superior  facilities  for  handling  the  grain  when  they  purchase  it  and  can  there- 
fore do  better  and  drive  other  competitors  out? — A.  I  don't  think  the  large  con- 
cerns can  do  busines"  in  grain  against  the  smaller  concerns  unless  they  are  favored, 
for  the  reason  that  the  average  moderate  commission  merchant  does  iiis  business 
himself  and  this  enables  him  to  do  better  by  his  costomers  than  will  the  clerks  of 
luve  concerns. 

Tnere  is  another  thing  in  connection  with  elevator  control,  and  the  buying  of 
grain  by  public  elevators.  The  system  of  inspection  in  Chicago  ia  run  by  the 
State.  You  know  how  in  Democratic  time"  appointments  were  made  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  Yon  know  the  character  of  tie  elevator  nroprietorB.  They  are 
rich  people.  Their  businesfl  is  run  by  clerks.  Yon  know  toe  inspectors  are  men 
Wpomted  for  political  purposes,  and  who  work  for  $1,01)0  per  year.  Now,  I  don't 
think  any  class  of  pubuo  servants  should  be  exposed  to  such  temptations  as  these 
men  are  placed  under. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  thegrain-jnspectiondepartment  now.so  farasyon 
know? — A.  I  think  it  is  fair,  so  far  as  I  know;  but  at  the  same  time  you  can  not  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  it  is  for  Ihe  interests  of  certain  men  to  have  high  inspec- 
tion of  some  grain— high  inspection  when  i  t  comes  in  and  low  when  it  goes  out. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  inspecting  grain  in  Chicago  generally  men  who  have 
been  recently  appointed  and  never  saw  service  before  or  are  they  the  old  iuapectors 
who  have  servea  for  30  years? — A.  The  man  in  cha^e  has  been  there  for  W  years 
or  mcare.    I  don't  know  about  the  men  under  him. 

3.  Are  the  old  inspectors  there  now7— A.  Well,  you  know  they  were  taken  out, 
there  is  the  danger  of  a  change  all  the  time. 

Q,  One  of  the  membei-e  of  the  railway  and  warehouse  commission  is  an  old 
inspector,  who  had  20  years'  service  before  he  left,  and  was  a  flrstrclass  inspector. 
I  think  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Smiley,— A.  He  was  his  assistant  once. 

Q.  Under  that  sort  of  organization  we  should  have  fair  average  inspection, 
should  we  not?  They  have  tne  ability, if  they  perform  their  duty  faithfully.— A. 
Yea. 

Q.  Then,  in  yonr  opinion,  the  advantage  that  the  shippers  have  now  or  the  pur- 
chasers have  now  is  either  in  a  rebate  or  an  advantage  that  they  have  by  reason 
of  owning  the  large  elevators?- A.  No;  the  advanta^  that  the  State  gives  them 
in  permitting  them  to  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel.  Most  of  these 
elevators  are  owned  by  the  railroads.  They  give  a  through  rate  on  wheat  but 
dont  carry  the  grain  through  their  own  houses.  They  put  their  elevator  in  the 
hands  of  private  parties  who  are  dealers,  and  give  the  through  rate  on  fiour  and 
handle  it  themselves,  and  a  through  rate  on  merchandise  and  handle  it  themselves. 
Now,  the  Canadian  Pacific  road — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  have  no  side- 
show connected  with  their  road,  but  thev  own  steamboats,  elevators,  dining  cars, 
hotel.  Bud  everything  connected  with  this  bindness,  and  tbey  say  they  can  give 
a  man  a  pass  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  and  get  (50  out  of  him  on  sleeping 
cars,  hotels,  and  such  things,  and  they  report  S1,000,000  profit  from  these  things. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakbis.)  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  these  elevators  should 
handle  tliis  for  nothing? — A.  The  railroads  could  handle  it  for  nothing  and  make 
it  a  part  of  the  through  rate. 

Q.  The  elevator  should  not  be  connected  with  a  railroad  and  no  special  charge 
made  for  elevator  service? — A,  Not  for  their  service;  that  is,  for  the  service  in 
transporting  It  through.    If  people  want  to  hold  their  grain,  that  is  different. 
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Q.  (By  BepreaoDtatiTe  Otjen.)  Th« elevator  ■ervice  in  cairyins  the  freight?— 
A.  Yes;  and  should  be  performed  by  people  who  hare  no  interest  in  the  property. 
I  think  it  is  eo  done  at  Pnlnth  by  Bome  of  the  railroada  there. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HakkibO  What  proportion  of  freight  is  by  water  transporta- 
tion, in  yonr  judgment,  about  Chicago?— A.  That  vanes.  The  report  of  tfie  sec- 
retary oi  the  board  of  trade  shows. 

Q.  I  mean  (generally  f — A.  Oats,  the  greater  part,  go  by  rail;  In  atunmer,  com, 
the  greater  part,  goes  by  water. 

Q.  Doeenotwatercompetitionmakerailroadratesverylow?— A.  I  dont  think 
water  competition  has  ever  made  them  as  low  as  Sghta  between  the  railroads. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  yonr  Drain  from  the  West  cornea  by  lake  ?— A.  Very  littls. 
The  only  grain  that  comes  oy  lake  is  wheat  from  Dnlnth  for  storage  porposee. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JORNaoN.)  There  are  abont  ten  lines  of  steamers  on  the  lake, 
are  there  not?— A.  The  tmnk  lines  east  of  BnfFalo  each  have  their  own  lines;  the 
New  York  Central,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  LebJgh  Valley, Lackawanna;  and  I  think 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  hod  a  line  tor  the  last  year  or  two,  connecting  at  Fair- 
port;  and  there  is  a  line  running  to  Ogdensborg. 

9.  Are  there  any  Unee  not  owned  by  railroads  ?— A.  There  are  boats  belonging 
to  individnals,  to  firms,  that  mn  as  wild  boats,  practically  like  tramp  st«amers 
on  the  ocean. 

S.  Are  there  an V  regular  lines  operated  independently  of  the  railroads? — A. 
that  I  know  of. 
Q.  What  proportionof  the  bnsineea  isdone  bythoee  so-called  lake  tranipe? — A. 
I  could  not  give  yon  an  estimate.    Yon  will  have  to  get  that  of  some  of  the  vessel 

Q.  Do  they  constitate  an  important  factor? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  know,  are  the  railroad  liuee  worked  in  accordance  with  a  rate 
agreement  thrimgh  the  Lake  Carriers' Association? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association.  I  think  they  have  an  association  of  their  own— an 
agreement  in  regard  to  rates, 

Q.  That  is  not  through  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association? — A.  I  think  not.  I 
think  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  enitiraces  all  the  lake  interests— boats  that  go 
to  Lake  Superior  and  boats  that  carry  iron  ore  and  Inmber. 

(j.  Does  the  competitioQ  between  the  trunk  lines  take  the  form  of  competition 
on  the  lakee?  Do  they  compete  with  each  other  vigoronsly? — A.  I  conld  not  tell 
yon  that.    I  fancy  they  do  when  trade  is  scarce. 

Q.  (BvMt.  C.  J.  H&BRis.)  If  yon  conld  not  makt  satisfactory  rates  with  these 
regular  linee,  you  would  have  no  trouble  in  chartering  a  tramp  steamer  to  take  a 
cargo,  would  you? — A,  No. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  are  not  freight  rates  down  to  about  bed  rock,  or  have 
they  not  been  hitherto? — A.  They  have  been  very  low  for  several  years.  1  have 
paid  93  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie;  it  has  been 
taken  at  25  cents.  The  rate  now  is  2  cents,  and  has  been  as  low  as  1.  Ot  course, 
that  does  not  pay. 

Q.  (By  Proteesor  Johnson. )  Do  yon  think  there  is  any  danger  of  these  inde- 
pendent boats  being  driven  on  the  lakes?  It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  there  was 
danger  ot  the  abolition  of  competition  on  the  lakes,  the  same  as  an  r^ways. — A. 
If  the  Erie  Canal  was  out  of  commission  I  ttiink  they  might. 

Q.  Do  you  think  competition  on  the  lakes  depends  on  the  Erie  Canal? — A.  It 
means  an  outlet  for  an  independent  shipper.  0[coiirse,they  canmakeacontraot 
with  a  railroad  company  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

^.  Would  not  the  C^iadian  highway  give  them  that  same  freight? — A.  For 
their  export  badness  I  suppose  it  would,  and  still  it  is  a  small  proportion  of  the 
business  that  can  go  that  way.  The  season  ia  short,  and  even  with  their  new 
canal  14  feet  of  water  is  all  they  have. 

Q.  If  your  statement  ia  true,  it  would  be  a  pretty  strong  argnment  for  the  Erie 
Canal. — A.  I  think  the  salvation  of  the  grain  trade  rests  in  the  Erie  Canal  and  its 
independent  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HABRia,)  Is  there  any  difference  between  freight  rates  in  the 
winter  and  in  the  summer  here? — A.  That  depends.  There  has  been  and  there 
has  not  been.  Just  now  freight  rates  are  higher  than  I  think  they  have  been  since 
18Q8.  I  think  rates  should  be  made  to  the  markets.  There  ahonld  be  fixed  rates 
that  would  not  change.  I  don't  think  It  is  a  part  of  the  dutv  of  any  freight  agent 
or  railway  man  to  move  the  crops  of  the  oonntrv.  It  is  their  business  to  make 
fail  rates  and  hold  them  stable  and  let  the  mercnants  of  the  country  move  the 
crops  of  the  country.  The  market  price  of  all  these  commodities  flnctnate.  I 
th  nk  from  here  to  the  seaboard  there  should  be  two  rates— a  rate  for  ft  or  7 
months  in  the  winter,  and  a  rate  a  little  smaller  f  or  D  or  6  mouths  in  the  summer— 
and  these  rates  should  not  cbajige  in  that  time. 
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),  at  the  present  time  there  is  great  boainess  and  freight  ratee 
e  higher,  are  they  not?  Then  there  aretimeR  vrhen  freight  rates  are  low,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  business. — A.  I  think  if  you  will  call  before  you  some  of  the  mana- 
gers of  these  railroad  companies  yon  will  find  that  last  eununer  ratea  were  as  low 
at  the  end  of  August  as  they  have  ever  been,  and  I  think  yon  will  find  that 
the  congestion  here  on  aU  the  roads  occurred  from  having  contracts  for  large 
amounts  of  freight  at  low  rates.  Since  then  there  have  been,  I  think,  two  or  three 
advances  in  rates,  but  the  congestion  came  from  large  contracts  on  low  freights, 
the  loweet  we  have  ever  had.  For  whose  benefit  or  for  what  reason  they  were 
made  I  can  not  say. 


n  freight  rates  owing  to  the  proeperoua  times? — A.  Prosperous  times  in  basinees 
came  before  the  rates  went  down.*  I  understand  rates  were  as  low  as  11  cents  to 
New  York  last  summer. 

Q.  Was  tr^c  as  heavy  as  it  is  now? — A.  Heavier.  I  gness.  and  therefore  the 
wisdom  of  loading  themselves  up  with  large  quantities  of  freight  at  low  prices, 
instead  of  holding  the  rates  steady  and  allowing  the  merchants  to  move  the  bnai- 
nesa  of  the  country  every  dav  as  wanted,  I  fail  to  see. 

Ton  ask  If  it  is  feasible  to  nave  railroad  rates  nniform.  I  snppoae  yon  gentle- 
men know  that  for  ito  years  a  man  conld  cross  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  and  buy  a 
ticket  from  station  to  station  jnst  as  cheap  as  he  could  buy  a  ticket  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany,  except  for  the  penny  that  was  given  away.  The  rate  was  fixed,  I 
think,  by  tiie  act  permitting  the  consolidation  of  the  railroads.  I  don't  see  why 
the  freight  tariffs  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  sbonld  not  be  as  solid 
as  that.  The  president  of  a  large  Chicago  road  said,  "  I  wish  we  conld  nail  np 
our  tariffs  on  the  freight  boards  and  go  about  our  basineas  and  know  for  a  cer~ 
tainty  what  would  happen  and  aee  how  buaineea  would  distribute  itself ;  but,"  he 
said,  "our  people  can  not  submit  to  it,  as  they  are  afraid  somebody  will  get  the 
advantage  of  them," 

Q.  Presidents  of  railroads  have  stated  before  the  commisaioa  that  one  presi- 
dent admitted  that  the  discriminations  were  never  more  flagrant  than  they  were 
last  year ;  but  since  the  let  of  December  there  has  been  very  little  of  it.  If  that 
is  true,  would  you  believe  that  it  is  becanse  the  railroads  now  have  more  business 
than  they  can  handle  and  don't  seek  business  and  offer  rebates  or  discrimina- 
tions?— A.  lean  not  tell  you  the  philosophy  of  the  railroad  men  in  doing  their 
business.    I  have  never  seen  a  railroad  man  who  did  his  business  as  a  merchant 

Q.  Could  yon  state  why  rebates  and  discriminations  are  more  flagrant  in  hard 
times  than  in  prosperons  times  ? — A.  My  experience  is  that  they  have  always  been 
the  worst  when  there  was  the  most  stuS  to  move.  In  1860  there  was  the  biggest 
crop  of  coin  in  the  West  it  ever  had,  and  it  was  moved  at  the  lowest  price  that 
obtained  up  to  that  time,  and  simply  because  of  a  fight  between  the  railroads. 

Q,  (ByRepreeentativeLoRiMEB.)  Wasthatrateageneral  one?--A.  No;  itwas 
not  general.  The  people  could  have  shipped  com  in  themselves  and  sold  it  in  the 
pit ;  instead  of  that  they  were  obliged  to  sell  to  one  man,  not  a  dealer,  on  their 
own  road,  but  the  proprietor  of  an  elevator  on  another  rood. 

Q.  (By  Idr.  Egnitedy.)  As  a  general  thing,  were  rebat«s  and  discriminations 
made  upon  the  solicitation  of  shippers,  or  were  they  offered  by  the  railroads? — A. 
Prior  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  everybody  was  seeking  them. 

Q.  Weretherailroadssendingaroundagentsandofferiugthem? — A.  Yes;  that 
was  done,  and  I  presunie  it  has  been  done  since  the  passage  of  the  interstate  law, 
I  once  had  a  railroad  freight  agent  offer  me  a  rebate  under  the  intei'state  law. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  these  rebates,  the  amount  paid  in  rebates— at  the  time 
of  the  Brown  case  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  forced  the  Penn- 
sylvania company  men  to  testify  in  a  lawaait,  one  of  our  Chicago  papers  stated 
that  a  railroad  director  or  official  said  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  were  pay- 
ing out  at  least  11^  per  cent  of  their  freight  receipts  in  rebates.  Of  course,  that 
was  a  statement  made  in  the  public  press.  I  don't  know  anything  further  about  it. 
\.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  Mr,  Armour  monopolizes  the  bnying. 
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country?-  .  . 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  wouM  be  able  to  give  the  commission  information  as  to 
that?— A.  Nobody  could  give  the  statement,  except  Mr,  Armour's  own  men  who 
do  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lorimkb.)  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  barley  is  handled  through 
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any  other  elevators  than  Hr.  Armonr'a  in  Chicago  f— A.  iSi.  Arraoor's  elevators 
handle  a  great  deal  of  the  barley  becaoM  he  has  elevators  on  the  St.  Paul  and 
Burlington  roads — barley  roads.  A  great  deal  of  barley  cornea  in  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwmtem  road,  and  more  or  less  on  the  Rock  Island  road. 

Q.  Is  it  handled  throogh  elevators  other  than  Arnurar's? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
that.  I  suppose  the  proprietors  of  the  hooaes  in  the  grain  business  woold  get 
their  share  or  it. 

Q.  Does  Annow  own  elevators  along  those  lines  that  yoa  refer  t»— the  North- 
western and  Rock  Island? — A.  Hr.  Counaelman  is  anpp(»ed  to  control  the  eleva- 
tors on  the  Book  Island  wygtom,  and  through  the  Chicago  terminal  company, 
which  they  repreoent.  Weive  &  Co.  control  the  elevators  on  the  Northwestern, 
and  I  think  the  Qreat  Western  ia  also  one  of  the  Weare  roads. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  C.  J.  Habkis.)  I  understand  you  have  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  interstate-commerce  law;  will  you  inve  the  commission  your  views  in 
regard  to  its  working? — A.  The  practical  effect  of  the  interstate-commerce  law 
has  been  to  put  the  ^ving  of  favors  by  the  railroads  into  fewer  handa  than  it  was 
before.    I  do  not  thmk  that  can  be  disputed  or  donbt«d. 

Q.  Has  it  lessened  them? — A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JOHirsoN.)  Will  you  tell  ns  how  that  has  been  accomplished  7 — 
A.  Never  havlnf  been  a  participant,  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  ia  there  about  the  law  that  prodocea  such  a  result? — A.  Apparently 
the  railroad  gentlemen  feel  the  necessity,  since  the  first  6  months  of  the  law,  of 
giving  rebates  to  somebody,  and  they  give  them  to  the  people  who  will  protect 
them. 

Q.  But  they  always  did  that,  did  the^  not?  What  difFerence  has  the  law 
brought  about! — A.  The  law  hat  made  criminal  what  before  was  not. 

Q.  So  that  they  endeavor  to  cover  it  up  somewhat? — A.  Yon  see  that  yourself. 

Q.  [By  Hr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Ton  think  while  they  do  not  give  them  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  they  used  to,  they  do  give  them  to  partaes  they  think  are  responsible 
and  will  protect  them? — A.  Well,  1  tell  yon  the  statements  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  feaTej 
Well,  the  on. 

I  spoke  of— the  passenger  rate  on  the  New  York  Central  road.  Mr.  Stickney,  in 
his  Dock,  as  I  recollect  it — it  has  been  a  good  while  since  I  read  it — gives  hisremedy 
for  these  things  m  a  fixed  rate  per  ton  per  mile  over  the  country,  with  allowances 
for  fixed  terminal  charges  at  the  different  towns,  on  the  theory  that  little  country 
stations  can  gather  and  discharge  business  more  cheaply  than  the  city,  which  is 
undoubtedly  true.  It  costa  a  great  deal  more  to  get  business  through  Chicago 
than  Elgin.  Bockford,  or  any  small  town.  That,  as  I  recollect  it,  was  Mr.  Stick- 
□ey'a  remedy.  That  would  be  Congress  trying  its  hand  at  its  unmistakable 
authority  to  make  rates. 

<J.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  wotild  advocate  a  legislative  enactment  of 
rates?— A.  I  would  advocate  anything  that  would  make  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  treat  the  people  the  way  the  customs-house  and  post-office  treat  the 
people — every  man  on  uie  same  basis.  I  think  the  minute  yon  get  that,  all  the 
danger  from  lar^  combinations  of  capital  will  be  done  away  with.  1  do  not 
think  there  is  an  individual  whose  busineM  is  dangerous  to  his  competitors,  or  a 
combination  dangerous  to  the  community  at  large,  but  that  owes  its  formation 
or  continued  existence  to  special  favors  ot  some  sort. 

Q.  (ByHr.EENNEDY.)  Byrailroad  companies?— A.  Railroad  companies  chiefly. 

Q.  (B^  Representative  Otjbn.)  Transportation  companies?— A.  l^nsportation 
companies,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  in  order  to  secure  this  uniformity 
of  rates,  it  is  necessary  to  have  tbem  established  by  law? — A.  Either  that  or  by 
tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commissiou,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing— Congress 
delegating  power  over  the  rates. 

Q.  What  kind  of  control? — A,  Such  as  will  be  effectual.  1  believe  the  owners 
of  a  good  railroad  should  be  protected  against  a  poor  one.  I  will  tell  you  an 
instance,  in  my  owu  experience,  illustrating  at  least  how  one  company  tried  to 
do  some  business.  I  wan  buying  wheat  at  Duinth,  which  we  shipped,  during  the 
summer  time  by  lake.  One  winter  we  got  short  and  had  to  have  some  by  rail, 
and  our  wheat  had  always  been  bought  in  one  elevator  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
ot  buying  what  we  wanted.  Our  correspondent  bought  5.000  bushels  of  wheat. 
There  are  two  lines  between  Chicago  and  Dulatb,  and  that  wheat  waa  directed 
to  be  shipped  by  one  of  tbem,  eimply  saying  that  we  wanted  it  brought  to  Chi- 
cago aoa  oebvered  to  our  eastern  road.  Tbe  next  day  a  clerk  from  the  Chicago 
office  ot  the  tailtoad  owning  tbs  elevator  ia  Dolatb  come  to  me  and  asked  to  have 
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for  the  wheat.  I  told  him  be  could  not  hare  it.  The  next  day  the  general  freiglkt 
agent  of  the  road  whose  ofQce  was  in  St.  Panl  came  to  me  ana  I  told  him  he  coald 
not  have  it.  The  next  day  the  general  manager  of  the  road  came  to  see  me  and 
asked  for  the  transportation  of  that  S.ODO  bnahels  of  wheat.  I  said  to  him — I 
thought  I  had  eihansted  the  limits  of  courtesy— "Can  jjon  hanl  that  wheat  any 
cheaper  than  the  regular  rate?"  "No."  "You  will  take  it  by  St.  Paul  and  trans- 
fer it  there  because  yon  do  not  let  the  cars  get  off  your  own  line?"  "Yea."  "And 
will  give  it  to  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  roads  to  brmg  it  here?"  "Yes."  "Do  you 
not  make  more  out  of  the  (2  a  car  you  get  from  handling  the  cam  at  your  eleva- 
tors at  Dnluth  than  all  that?"  "I  think  I  do."  I  said,  "Are  yon  not  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  try  to  take  away  from  the  road  that  can  make  a  little  money  on  it 
this  little  jag  of  wheat;  while  you  take  it  away  from  our  control  and  never  let  nt 
know  when  we  are  going  to  get  it."  He  said,  "We  are  awful  poor."  I  said, 
'Yon  will  remain  poor  as  lot^  as  you  do  businese  that  way."  He  wanted  to  haul 
it  100  mileB  ttuilher,  and  pnt  it  through  an  ex^nsive  terminal,  and  do  the  boei- 
neas  without  any  profit  to  tbemselvea,  when  this  direct  line  coald  make  a  little. 
Bnt  6  cents  a  bushel  for  hanling  wheat  450  miles  through  the  woods  of  Wisconsin 
is  not  a  high  rate.  I  believe  the  direct  road  should  be  protected  against  that  sort 
of  competitioij, 

Q.  In  what  way  wonld  yon  veet  the  rate-fixing  power  in  a  commiaaion? — 
A.  Qive  them  the  anthoriq'  to  name  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  and  make 
their  order  effectual  at  once. 

Q.  Youmeantopromnlgateageneralsoheduleof  rates? — A.  No;  butannlform 
claaeiflcatioa  over  the  United  St«tee,  which  wae  once  attempted  by  the  railroads, 
and  came  near  being  accomplished,  should  be  made  and  can  be  made  by  coosol- 
tation  between  the  merchants  on  one  ride  and  the  railroads  on  the  other — a  fair 
classification.  Then  let  them  make  their  own  tariffs,  aubject  to  rerlsioii  by  the 
commission  either  on  complaint  or  their  own  motion, 

Q.  Subject  to  the  liigher  authority  of  the  court?— A.  Subject  to  review  by  the 

Q.  However,  upon  injunctions  sued  ont  by  tlie  railroads —A.  Ishouldnot 

let  an  injunction  issue  at  all  on  a  thing  of  that  kind.  Let  it  take  its  course 
through  the  courts. 

Q.  In  accordance  with  the  present  plan? — A.  Like  an  appeal. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  the  oommi  ssion  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  commands  ? — 
A.  I  should  have  the  commission's  orders  go  mto  effect  at  a  certain  time,  say 
""^  or  60  days  after  issue,  and  then  let  the  railroad  litigate  it  out. 

U.  You  would  take  away  from  the  court  the  power  to  enjoin  an  enforcement 
__  uie  rate?— A.  I  think  I  would.  An  experience  of  30  yean  shows  the  railroads 
and  the  community  are  in  no  danger  from  any  rate  that  anybody  like  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  may  make. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.  )  Can  you  take  away  from  the  court  the  power 
of  injunction  f— A.  I  am  not  a  lavsyer ;  I  can  not  answer  that, 

<j.  (By  Professor  JoHNaoN.)  If  you  could,  would  it  not  give  the  comntissloa 
power  to  fis  rates  for  several  years  in  advance? — A.  I  do  not  see  why. 

<j.  It  takes  3  years  to  get  a  case  through  the  Supreme  Court,  after  yon  f^  it 
appealed  to  the  nigher  court? — A.  Emergency  and  constitutional  cases  goqnickly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  see  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  nniform  classi- 
fications?— A.  None  so  serions  as  the  ones  that  come  from  the  multiplicity  of 
classifications. 

S.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  would  have  to  bo  brought  about  by  com- 
ing the  roads  to  do  it,  or  by  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
tjwer  to  adopt  a  clasaifi cation?— A.  Directing  them  to  adopt  it,  not  authorizing, 
at  directing  them  to  adopt  it,  and  give  tune  enough.  We  have  a  classification 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Three  or  4  years  ago  onr  board  of  railroad  and  ware- 
house com.misBioners  called  together  the  inercbaui«,  manufacturers,  and  railroads, 
and  they  finally  agreed  upon  a  classification  that  no  fault  has  been  foand  with. 
Q.  (ByHr.  Kennedv,)  Do  you  not  think  there  shonld  be  a  different  classifica- 
tion in  tne  State  of  Illiaois,  where  the  country  is  level,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
lees  cost  of  building  railroads  than  in  mountainous  States?— A.  That  can  be 
remedied  by  a  different  rate,  I  do  not  see  why  the  classification  should  be  different. 
Yon  never  know  where  you  stand  on  a  classification.  Where  the  claasiflcatioa  is 
fixed  the  rate  should  have  whatever  fiexitnlity  it  needs.  Of  course  the  rates  east 
from  Chicago  should  be  per  ton  per  mile  lees  than  the  rates  over  the  mountains, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  a  blanket  is  not  a  blanket,  or  a  chest  of  tea  a  chest  of  tea, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  lumber  and  shinRles  the  same. 
Q.  Do  yon  see  any  fanlt  in  the  arrangement  b-  wbioh  claasificatdons  are  made 
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now?    Are  ttie  ehippera  properly  represented?    Do  they  have  proper 
before  the  ciMsification  committees? — A.  Not  being  a  merchant  I  do  r 
mnch  abont  it.    I  do  not  think  they  are  called  npon  as  a  rale. 
Q.  They  are  not  consulted  when  the  claeaification  is  made?— A.  I  think  not  as  a 

Q.  (ByBapresentatiTeLoKiiiKR.)  We  have  four  lar([e  lines  mnnlng  from  New 
York;  two  over  the  monntsLns — the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  PennsrlTania — 
the  Liake  Sb.<XK  and  Ulchigan  Central  not.  Under  your  aystem  bow  womd  yon  fix 
these  rates? — A.  Well,  nnder  8tlckney*E  eystem  the  shortest  road  wonld  make  a 
little  the  cheapest  rate,  If  I  quote  Mr.  Stickne^  correctly,  and  1  think  I  do. 

Q.  Then  yon  would  not  take  into  consideTation  the  fact  that  one  goes  over  the 
prairie  and  the  other  over  the  moontains? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
particnlar  difference.  The  road  that  carriee  property  the  cheapest  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  that  mns  over  mountains  and  through 
toimels. 

t).  (By  Profeeaor  Johnson.)  Yon  do  not  see  any  reasons  why  di&erentialB 
should  be  given  in  the  case  of  a  rate-fixing  scheme  ench  as  yon  have  described— 
A.  I  think  diflerentialB  are  inventions  of  toe  devil. 

Q.  Are  they  not  one  of  the  necessarr  inventions? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  How  can  a  line  Uke  the  Grand  Trnnk  or  Baltimore  aud  Ohio  compete  with 
the  New  York  Central,  for  instance,  without  a  differential?  How  can  they  divide 
the  bnsinees?- A.  I  think  you  will  find  in  bnriness  practice  that  any  railroad  that 
has  uiy  excuse  for  being  a  railroad,  does  at  least  79  per  cent  of  its  business  that 
it  actually  does  to-day  <n  has  done  for  the  last  10  vears,  better  than  any  other 
railroad.  That  it  its  own  bnriness,  in  which  ft  shonla  be  protected,  that  percentage 
on  the  average  at  least,  that  it  can  do  better  than  any  cuier  railroad;  that  it  will 
get  more  net  jirofit  out  of  than  the  balance.  The  other  35  per  cent,  which  is  com- 
petitive buMnees,  should  be  done  on  a  straight,  eqnare  rate,  uniform  and  stable, 
regardless  of  differentials,  letting  the  merchant  take  the  business  to  his  friends,  to 
the  people  who  do  his  business  well — but  in  case  one  road  was  tied  up  and  the 
other  me,  he  would  take  it  to  the  road  that  bad  the  cars.  Let  it  distribute  itself 
natorally,  and  then  theo^  ia  no  demoralization,  however  the  rates  are  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Exnnbdt.)  Yon  are  not  in  favor  of  pooling  thenf— A.  In  this 
instance,  theDnluthoase,the  general  manager  said.  "  We  get  lots  of  freight  from 
Chicago  to  Dulath."  Isald,"  Yon  are  not  entitled  toacar,"  But  under  the  pool- 
ing contract,  he  would  come  in  and  sandbag  the  direct  lines  and  get  what  he 
called  bis  share  of  it.  The  railroads  wantapool,  and  1  should  be  in  favor  of  giving 
them  toe  permission,  with  proper  supervision  of  the  Interstata  Commerce  Com- 
mission, provided  they  will  withdraw  their  objection  to  the  commisslcni  having 
control  of  rates ;  but  they  won't  concede  that  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Losimbr.)  In  sabstamce,  then,  yoa  are  in  favor  of  a 
flxed  rate  for  »  vast  terrltorv  the  country  over,  and  of  authorising  s(»nebody,  say 
&o  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  fix  that  rate,  a  maximnm  and  mim- 
momT— A.  Yes;  but  in  case  of  contest  rednce  it  to  whatever  is  a  fair,  reasonable 
rate.  They  wonld  have  discretJonary  power  between  these  two  rates.  I  am  no 
advocate  oi  low  rates.  The  boaineas  ocnumnnity  can  not  get  service  unless  the 
roads  make  mtmey. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JoHNBON.)  Yon  say  then  to  Mr.  Lorimer'a  question  as  to  the 
same  rates  for  the  country  over  that  you  favor  it.  I  should  infer  you  would  divide 
tlie  country  into  sections? — A,  Yes;  I  see  no  other  way,  and  I  think  that  was  Ur, 
Stickney'sidea. 

Q.  You  would  have  one  classification  for  the  whole  country  F — A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  scheme  of  rates  for  one  section,  and  anothw  for  another ;  however,  the 
classification  being  the  same?— A.  I  do  not  say  I  have  that  scheme,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  wonld  accomi^ish  the  purpose  of  giving  stable  and  remunerative  rates. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  about  the  penal  feati^  of  the  interstate  commerce 
law?— A.  While  it  is  right,  it  is  not  expedient.  The  railroad  men  take  the  ground 
they  will  not  furnish  testimony  while  it  will  send  one  of  their  fellows  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. They  do  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  a  barrel  of  fionr  or  a 
bos  of  shoes,  but  the  merchant  who  will  violate  the  law  and  steal  thouBanda  erf 
dollars  must  be  absolved. 

Q.  You  wonld  change  that  to  a  money  penalty?— A.  A  severe  penalty,  snoh  as 
ooold  banlirupt  a  railroad  if  they  violated  it. 

Q.  (ByUr.KBNNEDY.)  Yon  mean  the  officers  of  one  road  will  not  give  informa- 
tionagunsttheoffioersof  anotherroadr— A.  That  is  what  I  nnderstand. 

Q.  a  the  penaltyattached  in  the  way  of  a  fine  on  the  company  they  would  give 
infOTmatlon  ?— A.  That  la  what  I  undOTstand. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OrfXK.)  Please  explain  in  what  way  private  cars  are 
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.n  189S  and  1887,  a  manager  of  the  trafBx;  department  on  an  Sastem  line  told  me, 
referring  to  the  priyat«  car  department  of  a  Chicago  meat  firm,  which  haiS  a  great 
manypnvate  cars,  that  that  tnnnchof  the  bneiness  had  paid  aahighaal4  percent 
profit,  and  that  his  own  companv  was  then  striving  tu  keep  from  reducing  their 
oividendB.  A  man  on  'change  told  me  that  he  had  an  order  for  a  tbonsand  bnshels 
of  wheat  and  that  in  order  to  get  the  wheat  he  had  to  bn^  it  in  a  private  elevator 
where  the  switching  charges  would  bo  excesBtve;  that  is,  (4  or  15  a  car;  and  to 
make  the  bnrden  aa  light  as  poseible,  the  freight  being  4^  cents  a  bnshel,  he  sent 
foral.OOO-hnshelcar,  BO  that  heconldloaditallin  1  car.  That,  of  coarse,  is  not 
an  ezcestrive  load.  Now,  instead  of  sending  a  l.DOO-bnshel  car,  thej  sent  3  cars 
belonging  to  a  private  oar  company.  Ee^d, "  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  Yon  can 
figure  ont  the  transportation.  The  distance  to  this  point  was  415  miles  and  the 
milase  on  these  cars,  according  to  the  published  report,  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
a  mile,  which  goes  tothe  private  car  companies,  or  53.12  per  car  that  the  company 
would  get  on  each  car,  or  about  S6.S5  for  the  ase  of  the  %  cars.  The  freight  bill 
was  (45  and  the  switching  was  $4,  and  if  they  had  used  al,00O-bnabel  car  they 
would  have  had  $4  for  hauling.  As  it  was,  they  received  $45  and  paid  ont  $8,  (4 
a  car  for  switching  the  2  cars,  and  paid  the  nrivate  car  company  at  least  S6.13  for 
the  private  cars,  and  got  $30.88.  Allowing  Uie  2cars  had  been  tnere  andtiiey  had 
no  freight  back,  they  would  have  had  to  pay  about  {6.25  to  run  the  cars  back. 
Now,  the  company  that  owned  those  2  cars  was  the  company  that  I  referred  to 
as  having  made  14  per  cent  on  the  investment.  And  it  is  on  account  of  these 
things  that  I  say  I  think  the  private  car  should  be  abolished. 

Q.  <By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  presidents  of  several  great  railroad  companies  in 
this  country  have  stated  before  us  that  they  would  like  to  abolish  the  private-car 
system. — A.  They  can  not  do  it  as  long  as  one  road  uses  them.  If  It  is  done  it 
must  be  done  by  a  higher  power.  There  is  a  book  published  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies  giving  tQe  number  of  private  cars  and  the  people  owning  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whatbookit  is?— A.  I  don't  know  the  book.  There  is  one  con- 
cern that  had  10,000  private  cars.    Any  railroad  man  knows  what  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakbis.)  I  understand  these  private  companies  have  these 
cars. — A.  No;  the  company  1  mentioned  was  a  meat  company,  and  that  busineaB 
was  gone  into,  the  private-car  system,  to  further  their  own  interests. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  They  tookthesetwo  cars  toshiptheflegoodBin, 
I  presume,  to  get  other  hnsinesa  on  some  other  product? — A.  Yes;  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  stockholders  of  the  road.  It  is  simply  an  indirect  way  of  cntting 
freights.  Certainly,  when  railroads  are  earning  13  or  13  or  14  per  cent  they  can 
buiMall  the  cars  the^  need.  This  man  that  I  spoke  of,  this  traffic  manager,  didni; 
want  to  run  these  private  cars,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  tnem. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  this  book  that  you  spoke  about  give  tiie  number 
of  private  cars  that  Mr.  Armour  has  7 

A.  Yes;  every  one  in  the  United  States. 

(  Testimony  closed. ) 


CmcAoo.  Ill,  Nooetixher  16,  1899. 
TESTIHOirr  OF  HE..  ALXXAHDER  A.  EEVHASI), 

Vice-president,  Butler  and  Egg  Board,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Bnb-commisaion  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  11.40  a.  m.,  November  IS,  1899,  Mr.  Alexander  A. 
Eennard  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 

transportation  as  follows; 

Q.  (By  Representative  IiOBiMER. )  Will  yon  state  your  name? — A.  Alexander  A, 
Eennard. 

Q.  Yonr  place  of  business?— A.  144  South  Water  street,  Chicago. 

U.  YouT  bnsiness? — A.  Butter,  cheese,  and  egss. 

Q,  You  represent  an  organization  before  this  commiasion? — A.  Yes;  known  aa 
the  butter  and  egg  board,  I  am  vice-president  of  that  organization.  It  is  the 
successor  of  the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange.  The  produce  exchange  went  out  of 
existence  and  the  butter  and  egg  board  succeeded  to  all  its  privileges  and  rights. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JosNaoN. )  Ithink  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  a  few  words 
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in  tegeiA  to  what  ttie  bntter  and  egR  bowd  does;  then  take  up  the  qaeati<Hj  of 
tranBportation  of  ita  prodacta— A.  The  bntter  and  ecg  board  ib  an  Drganisation 
that  meets  dailr  to  give  opinions  and  vote  un  the  market  price  of  the  products  in 
which  we  deal — butter  and  egge.  They  vote  as  to  what  the  market  ahomd  be  dail^; 
what  ia  the  supply  and  demand j  and  if  anyone  has  batter  and  eggb  to  sell,  it  is 
posted  on  the  boi^.  If  he  wishes  to  bay.  he  can  bar  there.  It  is  a  kind  of  aac- 
fion — not  exactly  that,  but  the  transactionH  are  made  there  in  these  perishable 
prodacta.  I  should  say  that  in  the  practice  of  this  bnsineBS,  of  coarse  we  have  to 
have  special  railroad  facilitiee.  We  have  refrigerator  oars,  particnlarljr  In  the 
snmmer  time,  and  the  ratee  of  freight  on  these  perishable  commoditieB  ^k  much 
higher  than  on  ordinarjr  freight,  ench  ui:  garden  tmck  and  things  of  that  sort. 
And.  in  a  general  way,  it  is  considered  very  desirable  freight  for  the  raUroiads  to 
hanl  and  they  are  very  glad  to  ^t  hold  of  it.  My  own  bnainesa,  particnlarljr  the 
batter  trade  in  the  West  here,  is  developing  in  the  way  of  export  DodneBs— trade 
with  Great  Britain.  Germany,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.  )  Enilain  how  many  people  are  engaged  in  the 
business,  ana  the  capital.  Give  a  little  idea  of  theextent  of  the  bnaineee. — A.  In 
the  whole  United  States? 

Q.  In  this  locali'U'.— A.  In  this  locality  there  are  some  200  or  250  firms  in  this 
line  of  basiness.  1  include  in  this  line  of  bnsineas  country prodacts,  such  as  fruit 
and  potatoes,  general  produce,  and  things  of  that  sort.  They  all  go  together  and 
are  handled  by  the  same  persons.  The  trade  is  mostly  on  Randolph  and  South 
Water  streetH. 

Q.  Yon  mean  in  Chicago  and  the  country  anrrounding? — A.  In  Chicago  there 
are  about  250  en^afced  in  that  line  of  bnaiuess. 

Q.  What  locabties  do  you  buy  from  ? — A.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  the  Dakotas, 
and  Bonthem  DUnois. 

Q.  And  western  HisBonri  ? — A.  And  western  Missouri.    Also  some  from  Michi- 

C and  Indiana,  and  ^so  some  cheese  from  New  York  State;  bntthebulkof  the 
ineos  is  done  between  the  West  and  the  East.  Now,  in  fruit  products  we  do  a 
great  deal  of  business  with  California,  and  that  is  one  of  the  matters  I  want  to 
call  the  commission's  attention  to.  The  railroads  give  ns  refrigerator  cars ;  they 
have  to  do  that ;  it  is  indispensable  to  the  baeinees.  because  the  goods  are  perish- 
able ;  and  they  charge  ns  an  extra  rate  of  freight  for  refrigerator-cat  service ;  and 
they  also  charge  us  for  icing  these  cars,  which  we  think  ought  to  be  done  without 
charge,  as  they  get  a  high  rate  for  freight.  As  they  charge  for  refrigerator  care 
the  cars  might  be  iced. 

Q.  <By  Professor  Johnsok.)  Do  any  of  these  firms  own  their  own  cars?— A. 
Yes;  several  firms.     That  iaanothermatterl  wish  tocalltoyourattentionlater  on. 

^.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  I  suggest  Mr.  Kennard  state  in  his  own  way  the  com- 
plaint the  merchants  in  his  line  nave  to  make  against  the  transportation  compa- 
nioe. — A.  I  have  jotted  down  as  a  reminder  a  few  notes.  One  of  them  is  dia- 
crimination  against  shippers  of  freight  from  California,  There  are  several  large 
fruit  concerns  there — Porter  Brothers  Company,  Earl  Fruit  Company,  Fay  Fruit 
Company,  and  there  are  two  others  I  beUeve.  These  companies  practicaUy  con- 
trol tne  entire  fmit-car  service  between  California  and  the  East;  they  seem  to  be 
in  collnsion  with  the  railroad  companies.  They  are  mainly  California  ooncems, 
but  they  have  their  branch  honses  and  partners  and  so  on  in  Chicago.  Ctdcago 
is  rsaUy  the  largest  frait-distributing  center  in  the  United  States,  and,  I  suppose, 
in  the  world,  and  therefore  it  has  a  very  large  interest  in  this  market. 

Q.  Doee  that  have  to  do  with  your  bnsiness? — A.  Yes.  These  gentlemen  on  onr 
board  are  largely  interested  in  this  fruit  business,  and  they  have  requested  me  to 
mention  these  items  to  yonr  commission. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  the  firms  yon  spoke  of  own  these  cars?— 
A.  The  cars  are  controlled  by  them,  that  is,  in  collnsion  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany. They  can  get  cars,  any  quantity  of  them,  and  at  anytime  they  want  them. 

Q.  It  requires  special  cars  ? — A.  Special  cars;  and  whereas  a  private  grower  or 
small  dealer  in  fruit  that  is  not  identified  with  an^  of  these  five  fruit  concerns 
can  not  get  care  or  has  to  pay  a  considerable  preminm.it  shnts  out  the  sm^ler 
dealer  and  fruit  grower.  The  only  way  he  can  ship  his  fruit  is  through  or  under 
the  auspices  of  these  growers,  which  seems  to  be  a  close  corporation,  and  he  has 
to  paya  certain  bonus  to  these  people  for  the  privUege  of  shipping  his  stuft  so. 

Q.  These  five  firms  practically  control  the  stupmente  of  frmt  to  Chicago?— A,  I 
am  so  informed. 

J.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  And  thev  do  that  by  controlling  the  cars?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harkib.)  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  rebates  on 
tB,  or  diBcriminations? — A.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  there  must  be  BMnethiag 
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of  that  natim, because  aii7one  outside  of  this  combination  hasto  pay  apmniam 
in  order  to  get  these  cars— $aO  to  (90  or  more. 

Q.  (By  RepresentatiTe  Otjbn.)  More  than  they  hare  to  pay?— A.  More  than 
they  have  to  pay. 

Q.  (By  ProfeBBor  Johnson.)  Ido  not  understand  how  that oomee abont.  Do 
theee  five  firms  own  the  care? — A.  Whether  they  own  the  cars  or  whether  the 
railroad  company  owns  them,  I  am  not  qnite  snre  about  that.  I  do  not  know.  I 
on^  state  the  fact  as  it  is  said  to  exist. 

Q.  When  yon  say  they  get  $60  to  S^  advantage  over  their  competitor,  that  is 
eqniTBlent  to  saying  they  are  paying  $60  to  |90  for  the  nee  of  the  car? — A.  Yes;  I 
slurald  say  that  womd  be  protwlMy  Uke  way  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eennbdt.)  If  their  oompetitora  can  live  and  do  bnsineBa  at  a  profit, 
these  people  must  have  enormona  profits  in  their  business? — A.  It  frequently  shnts 
ont  the  smaller  dealer  and  fmit  grower,  as  I  nnderstaiid  it. 

Q.  (Bv  Bepreeentative  Otjbn.)  Practically  all  the  bosineBS  is  centered  in 
these  S  flrms? — A.  They  make  their  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  so  the  consumer 
and  dealer  in  Chicago  is  practically  at  their  mercy. 

Q.  (By  C.  J.  Harris.)  Of  course,  they  have  a  printed  rate  and  they  hold  to 
that? — A.  The  only  tblng  tliat  could  be  said  against  them  is  that  they  charge 
extra  for  the  use  of  the  special  car— 160  to  $90  for  the  ventilated  car. 

9.  (By  RepresentatiTe  LoRmR.)  The  special  point  which  it  ia  songbt  to 
brinR  out  is  that  only  theee  0  flrms  can  have  cars  at  their  disposal  as  they  call 
for  tbem.    The  others  may  have  them,  but  if  they  want  a  car  at  any  town  they 

Sy  a  preminm  of  $80  to  $M  to  one  of  these  firms  in  order  to  get  a  car.- A.  They 
ve  to  be  second-handed,  as  It  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  I  understand  they  pay  the  $60  to  $00  to  the  railroad 
company? — A.  I  do  not  know.  Yon  will  have  to  ask  these  people — Porter  Brothers 
and  these  companies.  You  will  have  to  refer  to  them  for  fuQ  information  if  you 
wish  it;  I  can  not  give  it  to  yon. 

There  is  a  complaint  made  in  regard  to  exceedve  charge  for  demurrage  on 
oars.  Care  arrive  in  Chicago— butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  or  whatever  it  may  be ;  the 
consignee  has  only  34  hours  in  which  to  move  the  merchandise,  and  after  that  he 
is  charged  |1  a  day.  The  merchants  think  that  is  too  short  a  time  and  not 
favorable  to  bnsiiieea.  They  should  have  at  least  8  days  in  which  to  move  the 
perishable  Koods. 

I  would  also  say  that  there  are  times  when  there  is  considerable  discrimination 
in  marketfl,  partictUarly  against  Chicago.  In  April,  1898,  the  railroads  centering 
in  Kansas  City  and  points  in  Kansas,  in  the  matter  of  carload  rates  on  goods, 
rebat«d  to  shippers  the  local  rate  as  between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  instead 
of  charging  the  sum  of  the  two  loctJs,  aa  it  is  now  and  provided  for  in  the  tariff. 
The  rate  m>m  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  and  Chicago  to  New  York,  we  will  say— 
they  take  it  to  New  York  at  the  same  rate  as  they  would  bring  it  to  Chicago. 
The  consequence  was  last  year  our  merchants  and  cold-storage  warebonssa  were 
really  almost  bare  of  goods  that  would  come  here  except  for  this  discrimination. 

There  are  other  discriminations,  of  course,  wttich  I  might  call  to  your  atten- 
tion.   One  is  the  rate  from  California  to  New  York. 

.  Before  you  go  any  farther  with  that,  do  I  understand  they  charge  as  much 

laul  freight  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  as  they  do  from  Chicago  to  New 

York — a  thonsand  miles  f^her? — A.  I  mean  to  say  they  charge  from  Kansas 
Cl^  to  New  York  the  same  rat«  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Q.  The  difference  is  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  ?— A.  The  rate  from  Kansas  City 
to  Chic^o  is  about  45,  and  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  la  6S,  making 
$1.10.     Now,  they  take  it  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  for  65. 

Q,  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  Where  does  the  railroad  gain  anything  by  giv- 
ing Kansas  City  a  rate  as  cheap  aa  they  would  to  Chicago,  for  instance  ?  How  do 
the  railroads  gain  anything  by  the  operation?  lean  see  how  it  would  benefit 
Kansas  City. — A.  The  cut  was  made  by  railroads  that  did  not  center  in  Chicago 
by  other  roads  that  go  around  Chicago— and  the  other  roada  that  do  center  m 
Cnicago  were  thus  compelled  to  make  this  cut  In  the  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  business 
over  these  lines  that  would  otherwise  goto  Cnicago? — A.  It  la  in  a  great  measure 
to  build  up  what  is  called  the  fast  freight  lines.  They  hke  to  have  the  long  haul 
from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  to  the  East.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
fast  freight  lines  telling  a  party  it  would  be  greatly  to  hia  advantage  to  send  his 
goods  to  New  York  instead  of  Chicago,  as  all  the  people  is  his  nei^borhood  are 
sending  to  New  York.  His  object  is  to  get  the  haul  over  tJie  NewYork  Central, 
in  this  case,  the  Merchuits'  Dispatch.       Consequently,  tiba  fast  freif^t  lines 
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whom  offioee  are  in  Ctdoago— their  pnrpooe  seems  to  be  to  cany  freight  sot  to 
Chicago— but  it  is  for  the  railroads  theanaelTes ;  they  have  ttieir  own  refrigerator 
rare ;  and  east  of  Chicago  and  east  of  Kansas  City  the  Herchanta'  Dispatch,  the 
Star  Union  line,  and  the  Erie  Dispatch  get  the  benefit  of  the  long  tkanl.  They  are 
interested  in  trying  to  divert  freight  from  Cbiat^. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JoBsaos.)  Do  these  fast  freight  lines  own  tlieir  ovm  care?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anc 

u.  ThiL_„_,^ „ __, , 

railroads  frc«n  river  points  to  the  Atiautdc  seaboard  ? — A.  Tee.  As  I  anderstand, 
the  fast  freight  lines  are  really  a  railroad  within  a  railroad.  The  New  York 
Central  is  a  railroad  and  the  Merchants'  Dispatch  is  a  fast  freight  line  rnnning 
over  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad,  and  they  get  the  benefit  <a  the  high-clase 
freights. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  competition  of  the  Golf  ?— A.  Oh,  no;  the  oUier  freight  lines 
enwcially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EsNifEDT.)  Doyonsay  the  Gnlf  competition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  Tnr  particular  trnsmess. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkk.)  It  would  be  too  slow  for  bntter  and  ^gs  to  go 
by  the  OnlC!— A.  We  have  to  have  rapid  tranait,  and  have  to  have  special  care, 
and  to  pay  special  rates. 

I  have  been  asked  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  freight  rate  on 
cheese  from  Wisconsin  to  Chicago  is  higher  than  the  rate  from  Michigan  and  New 
York  State  for  the  same  distance.  That  la,  they  hanl  freisht  going  weet  cheaper 
than  they  do  from  Wisconsin  and  points  west  of  there;  therefore,  the  fanner  In 
Wisconran  seems  to  be  discriminated  against  by  paying  an  excessive  freight  rate. 
For  instance,  the  railroads  running  into  Michigan  and  New  York  State  mil  trans- 
port cheese  from  Utlca  or  Buffalo  to  Chicago  more  cheaply  than  yon  can  get  it 
from  the  interior  of  Wisconsin,  the  same  distance. 

Q.  Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  cars  go  west  empty  to  a  large  extent  ? — A.  That  is 
the  reason  they  assign  for  it. 

Q.  Cheap  back  freights  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  not  a  true  reason,  do  yon  think  ?—A.  It  seems  so.  Yee;  it  eeema 
jnfitiGable  in  this  case. 

There  is  another  matter  sa^gested,  and  that  is  that  there  are  firms  and  corpora* 
tions  that  own  their  own  private  cars,  and  that  they  load  these  care  with  mer- 
chandise of  varions  classificationB.  Some  of  them  wonld  be  third  class,  some  first 
class,  and  fonrth  class,  and  second  class,  perhaps.  These  care  being  owned  by 
these  corporations  and  sealed  np  when  fally  loaded,  are  usually  snbjected  only  to 
the  tariff  rate  applicable  to  the  lower  class  of  freight.  Tiiat  is,  instead  of  paying 
second  class  and  fourth  class,  they  pay  the  fonrth-class  rate. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  It  is  discrimination  in  another  form?— A.  Pri- 
vate individnals  shipping  batter,  we  will  say.  That  wonld  take  a  rate  of  7S  cents 
and  wonld  have  to  pay  that  rate  in  a  carload  or  less,  whereas  a  party  shipping 
flour,  or  pork,  or  lard,  which  would  be  a  lower  class  of  freight,  and  then  filling  it 
np  with  bntter  or  something  else  that  was  a  higher  class  of  freight,  he  can  get  nis 
car  throagh  at  the  lower  rate  of  freight.  There  must  be  considerable  opposition 
to  this  private-car  business.  The  merchants  generally  can  not  compete  with  it. 
They  can  not  meet  that  sort  of  competition.  The  railroads  haul  these  care  at  a 
mileage  rate  instead  of  chuging  the  regular  rate  of  freight. 

I  want  to  say  this.  The  people  in  my  line  of  business  feel  that  tlu^  are  very 
heavilj^  bnrdened  by  the  ezoesalve  rates  for  telegraphic  service,  which  is  really  an 
expensive  bumness  and  a  very  serious  item  in  our  business,  tMcause  of  the  sale 
of  perishable  goods ;  in  fact  the  most  of  our  business  is  done  by  telegraph ;  I 
enppose  three-fonrtliB  of  the  bnsinesa  we  do  is  done  by  telesraph  and  telephone. 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  it  bears  very  heavily  upon  us,  possibly  heavier  than  upon 
anyone  else.  The  rates  are  very  high  and  the  service  is  far  from  eatiefacto^, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Gh>vemment,that  is,  made  a  j>art  of  the  post-offlce  system. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Postal  telegraph,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 7— A. 
Yee;  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Qovemment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbhnsdy.)  As  it  is  in  England?— A.  Yes;  in  England,  as  I  know 
from  experience.  We  could  get  a  much  better  service  and  at  a  much  lower  cost. 
In  Gt«at  Britain  yon  can  send  a  telegram  anywhere  of  10  words  for  10  cents; 
ttironghoutEYance  for  11  cents;  in  G^ermanyit  is  13  cents;  Belgium,  it  is  10  cents. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  the  telegraph  lines  nnder  the  control  of 
thegovemmentinFranoeandGeiinany?- A.  Yes.    Itlsagovemmentiustitation 
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in  Great  Britain.    The  postoffice  department  attends  to  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone buBineBa:  the  eame  thing  in  Qermany. 

4^.  (ByBepresentativeLoRiiiER.)  Do  yon  consider  that  yon  are  in  any  way  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  telegraph  companies?— A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  ve 
are.  We  have  not  been  able  to  feel  it,  and,  therefore,  I  conld  not  state  it  as  a 
fact.  It  may  be  we  are,  bnt  I  don't  know.  However,  as  it  ia  now,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  competition  at  all.  The  PoHtal  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Western 
Union  are  sabstantially  one  company;  that  is,  they  charge  the  same  rates  so  fav 
as  the  pnblicKeneraUy  is  concerned.  Thereisnocompetition  anymore  than  there 
wonld  beif  the  two  companies  were  underone  name,  and,  as  I  say,  the  service  ia 
very  poor.  In  regard  to  the  telephone,  that,  too,  is  a  seriona  item  of  exi)enae. 
From  what  I  have  read  and  learned  on  the  snbject,  I  shonld  think  the  Govern- 
ment conld  afford  to  send  telegrams  for  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  what  they  now 
cent  the  people  of  the  conntr^.  It  is  not  the  actnal  cost  of  the  message  that 
makea  the  rate  so  high,  bnt  it  is  the  dividenda  that  the  compi.ny  has  to  pay  on  an 
enormons  capitalization.  X  saw  a  statement,  that  I  believe  to  l)e  reliable  in  every 
way,  showing  that  for  every  $1,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  atockholder  gete  $3,000i>er  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  believe  the  United  States  Government  shonld  be 
given  the  right  of  fixing  the  rate?— A.  Yes.  I  know  the  Government  has  a 
cheaper  rate  for  telwrams  itself.  I  don't  think  there  ia  any  discrimination,  at 
least  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  between  individnals.  Of  course  a  great  many 
firms  own  private  wires,  and  what  advantage  that  is  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  telegraph  companies  shonld  give  service  as  cheap  to  the 
individnal  as  to  the  Government  ? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why  toe  Gov- 
ernment should  not  own  the  telephone  eystem.  I  feel  that  if  we  had  to  do  away 
with  the  postKjffice  or  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  that  we  conld  do  away  witn 
the  post-offlce  so  far  as  the  business  man  is  concerned  better  than  we  conld  do 
away  with  the  telegraph  or  telephone.  Of  coarse  I  don't  refer  to  private  wires 
or  anything  of  that  Bind,  bat  to  the  fact  that  the  telephone  and  tele^^raph  system 
is  more  indispensable  to  onr  bnsiness  than  the  poet-omce.  It  may  be  trae  only  in 
onr  line,  and  that  it  is  not  tme  in  other  lines  of  btudness,  Bnt  I  don't  think  yon 
conld  mention  a  line  in  which  it  is  not  indispensable;  brokers,  bankers,  commis- 
sion  men,  in  every  line  of  bnsinees ;  so  far  as  I  know  there  ia  not  a  line  of  bnsi- 
neos  in  which  they  are  not  jnst  as  nsefnl  as  they  are  in  onr  line  of  bnsinees. 

.  What  do  they  charge  yon  for  a  telephone?— A.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
ars  per  year. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  snggeatlons  have  yon  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  telephone  service ;  wonld  yon  have  it  owned  by  the  State  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment ?—A.  I  think  that  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  shonld  be  incor- 
porated in  the  general  post-office  arrangements  and  that  they  shonld  all  be  nnder 
the  Postmaster-Gleneral. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  Government  shonld  maintain  the  service  in  the  Stat«e? — A. 
Yes.  I  realize  of  course  that  it  wonld  cost  a  great  many  millions  of  doUare,  and 
I  dont  know  whether  the  country  is  growing  so  rapidly  or  trade  is  increasing  so 
enormoosly  as  to  make  it  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  tune.  K  would  probably  take 
10  years,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  get  thoroughly  inaugurated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sentiment  of  the 
business  men  in  Chicago  generally  on  that  question  ?— A.  I  think  they  feel  as  I 
have  expressed  it ;  that  they  are  not  only  in  favor  of  Government  service,  but 
that  they  feel  they  are  paying  an  exorbitant  charge  fur  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service — a  charge  that  is  far  beyond  the  actual  cost  or  anything  of  that 
sort.    It  is  an  enormoos  charge  upon  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Q.  Have  there  been  no  suggestions  or  remedies  offered  on  the  part  of  tlie  busi- 
ness men  to  bring  about  any  other  condition?  Has  there  been  any  organized 
effort  to  bring  about  any  bett«r  condition? — A.  I  think  we  obtain  more  conrtesies 
to-day  than  we  did,  bat  to  go  about  it  in  the  way  of  a  business  organization  we 
feel  rather  helpless. 

Q.  Yooknowyonhave  to  edncato  Congress  up  to  these  things?— A.  We  realize 
that,  but  everytnine  utterly  fails,  and  this  committee,  by  coming  around  and 
hearing  na,  hu  made  us  feel  that  we  are  worth  listening  to,  and  that  there  ia 
some  one  to.hear  our  complaints.  I  would  also  say  that  the  country  has  been 
ver^  much  benefitod  and  ^eased  with  the  benefits  they  have  received  from  the 
active  interest  that  has  been  ta^en  in  our  business  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  fact  that  this  commission  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Agrioultore  shonld  look  into  these  questions.  Now  there  ia  no  iMrticulaT  detii- 
meat  to  anyone  and  especially  not  to  these  members,  and  I  think  it  will  give 
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Ewt  grstiScKtion  to  the  sitiBenB,  mnd  tltat  It  will  be  the  reenlt  of  onr  getting 
tter  service  in  ever;  way.  I  think  that  ve  shonld  have  a  commisnoner^ 
commerce  aa  well  as  a  GommlsBioner  of  Agricnltnre,  to  look  Into  these  qaeation§. 
It  wotild  be  no  paitictilar  detriment  to  anjrbody,  and  it  would  give  ne  better 
Bervtce. 

Q.  (Bt  Professor  Johnson.)  Toa  mean  a  oommlssioner  of  commerce  to  be 
made  a  Cabinet  officer? — A.  Yee;  a  commission  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
cnltnre  even,  and  it  would  afterwards  become  snch  an  important  office  that  it 
wonld  be  made  a  Cabinet  office.  There  is  no  paiidciilaT  deputment  now  to  look 
after  these  matters,  and  I  think  there  ahonld  be  one.  I  think  we  onght  to  have  a 
department  to  be  called  the  Commission  of  Commerce. 

Q.  (By  B«presentative  Otjkn.)  A  great  many  of  the  complaints  or  difficoltiee 
yon  express  in  yonr  bnainess  wonld  be  corrected,  wonld  they  not.  if  you  had  a 
commwcial  commission  that  was  an  interstate  CMnmission  and  had  anthority  to 
regulate  rates  on  the  railroads,  with  the  exception  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
rates?— A.  I  think  onr  own  Int«r8tate  Commerce  Commission  has  authority  to  do 
that,  but  thev  don't  exercise  it  vei?  actively. 

Q.  If  they  had  theauthority.and  it  was  so  recognized,  many  of  these  difOculties 
would  be  overcome,  would  they  not? — ^A.  Tea;  by  submitting  the  question  of 
freights  to  their  revision.  As  the  matter  is  now,  they  are  not  subject  to  anyone's 
supervision  apparently.  These  tariffs  are  gotten  out  without  any  reference  to 
the  claims  of  anyone  affected  by  them.  I  have  been  in  business  a  great  many 
years,  and  so  have  lots  of  others,  and  I  never  knew  anyone  who  could  see  any 
goodabout  the  tariff  rates.  They  seem  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads  entirely, 
and  whether  they  classify  efms  in  the  second  or  fifth  class,  we  have  to  submit  to  it. 

Q.  Are  yonr  associates  in  bnsiness  members  of  an  organization  that  has  a  rep- 
resentative to  look  after  the  transportation  interests  of  the  hnsiness  men  of  Chi- 
cago?—A.  Not  a  committee  especially.  That  is  only  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
association  to  be  necessary. 

Q.  Is  there  not  such  an  organization  in  Chicago  in  which  a  great  many  business 
men  are  associated  and  have  a  representative  looking  after  tneir  interests  all  the 
time,  going  to  railroad  companies  and  asking  that  rates  be  reduced,  etc.? — A.  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Central  freight  committee,  I  think,  is  what  Mr. 
Kennedy  means?— A.  Yes;  central  traffic  organization. 

Q.  There  is  the  Central  TrafQc  Association  and  then  there  is  a  Chicago  freight 
ccnmuittee,  I  believe? — A.  What  its  functions  are  I  don't  know. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  they  such  organisation  in  other  cities,  snch  as 
Philadelphia,  St.  Loais? — A.  I  think  the  business  men  of  Chicago  all  have  one. 

y.  They  bad  for  some  years,  did  they  not? — A.  We  had  forsomeyearswhat  we 
called  the  Chicago  Freight  Bureau,  representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
paid  half  the  expenses  and  the  merchants  and  manniactnrerB  generally  of  Chicago 
paid  the  other  half.  Franklin  MacVeigh  was  the  president  for  some  years.  That 
has  been  dissolved  for  two  or  three  years.  The  business  of  that  was  the  joint 
interMt  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago, 
and  if  anything  general  came  np  we  had  a  committee  to  meet  sometimes  with  a 
railroad  company,  sometimes  with  the  railroad  association,  and  sometimes  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  is  no  regular  organization  now. 
I  iitink  the  chief  houses  here  iu  business  have  theirown  traffic  man.  I  would  say 
that  the  department  at  Washington  has  taken  a  very  general  interest  in  this 
export  busineBS  of  butter  and  cheese,  about  which  you  have  asked  me,  in  trying 
to  develop  the  business  between  our  country  and  Europe,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  PhUippines  and  China  and  Japan,  and  with  some  success.  The  business 
itself  is  quite  a  large  one  and  goes  into  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  There 
is  a  great  lack  of  shipping  facilities  from  the  inland  of  this  country.  The  only 
line  out  of  New  York  that  is  available  for  slupmente  of  hntter  and  cheese,  and 
butter  more  particularly — cheese  don't  require  refrigerating  like  butter  does, 
except  for  a  short  time  in  the  year — is  an  American  line  mnninK  from  New  York 
to  Sonthampton  and  other  ports.  Their  freight  rates  have  been  almost  pro- 
hibitive. They  charge  from  New  York  to  London  a  rate  of  75  shillings  per  ton, 
whereas  we  ship  from  Montreal  to  London  and  the  general  rate  is  40  shillings — 
35  and  40  shillings;  it  varies.  We  supply  a  demand  from  Liverpool  at  from  25  to  80 
shilliiws  and  sometimes  it  runs  as  low  as  30,  and  to  Bordeaux  generally  from  80 
to  85  killings,  90  that  a  great  portion  of  the  butt«r  of  the  country  is  carried  iu 
foreign  ships  before  being  reshiuped,  so  that  it  really  divides  thetradein  shipping 

t»  foreign  countries  to  the  disadvantage  of  o ■-' '"     """ ' 

many  shippers  going  from  here  to  v"""""  •" 
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nearly  all  the  lines  except  the  American  line  liftve  refrigerator  facUitieB.    Tho 
Atlantic  TT&nsport  line  is  one  of  them;  they  have  refrigerators  that  they  own  and 

rrate.  But  the  transportation  facilitiee  are  getting  more  and  more  toward 
exclneion  of  dairy  jKrodncta  on  account  of  otner  traffic;  bo  that  if  we  want  to 
make  a  email  shipment  of  butter  on  an  American  line  we  have  to  pay  75  shillings, 
or  we  can  get  a  less  rate  by  sending  it  via  Montreal  and  having  it  go  on  a  foreign 
ship.  Theresnltof  this  in  connection  with  the  enconra^^ement  that  Canadais  get- 
ting from  the  Government  of  England  in  these  matters  u  that  the  Canadian  trade 
in  butter  and  cheese  and  each  dairy  prodncts  has  developed  enormously,  while  on 
the  other  hand  our  own  trade  is  growing  smaller  and  smaller.  The  actnal  ship- 
ments  of  butter  and  cheese  from  the  United  States  to  Enrope  are  less  now  than 
they  were  5  or  6  years  ago  or  10  years  ago,  whereas  from  Cat1adabntterisshliq)ed 
to  the  extent  of  eight  times  ae  mncbasitwaa  ten  or  a  doEen  years  ago,  and  <jieeee 
abont  fonr  times  as  mneh. 

Q.  (By  Bepreaentative  Otjkn.)  Yoa  ship  from  here  to  Canada  instead  of  from 
bere  to  Europe?— A.  No;  we  ship  to  Enrope  via  Canada.  There  ia  a  tariff  of  4 
cents  a  pound  on  butter,  and  I  think  2  cents  on  cheese,  and  we  have  to  ship  in 
bond  from  here  to  Montreal.  Then  it  ia  taken  in  bond  across  to  the  other  side 
without  our  having  to  pay  a  duty. 

Q-  (By  Representative  Lokihbr.)  Is  that  included  in  the  Canadian  ship 
ments? — A.  lam  inclined  to  think  It  is,  although  the  Canadian  people  claim  they 
don't  include  American  shipments  in  keeping  the  statistics  of  their  shipments. 
Thesfaipments  of  cheese  from  Montreal  for  the  last  6  months — that  is,  from  the  1st 
of  May  to  the  present  time — were  1,678,880  packages,  containing  60  pounds  each. 
From  New  York  during  the  same  time  the  shipments  were  3M,(W9  packages,  or 
about  one-seventh  as  much.  On  butter  from  Montreal  for  the  same  time  tfae 
shipments  were  430,031  packages,  and  from  New  York  106,103,  or  a  little  less  than 
one-fourth. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  that  is  all  dae  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  from  our  ports 
to  Canadian  ports? — A.  No;  not  to  that.  There  are  several  reasons  outside  of 
that.  The  first  one  of  tfae  reasons  is  that  they  get  better  freight  rates  than  we  do. 
That  ia  considerable  of  an  inducement.  Another  reason  is  that  in  the  English 
markets  they  prefer  to  trade  with  their  colonies  and  try  and  develop  them,  and 
for  that  reason  the  Canadian  trade  is  rather  favored  in  the  English  markets 
more  than  the  American.  Of  course,  we  dont  carry  that  trade,  at,  least  not  to 
the  same  extent.  One  disadvantage  we  labor  under  is  the  roistering  with  the 
Montreal  steamers.  The  Canadian  steamers  being  subsidized  by  the  Canadian 
Qovemment,  they  have  a  right  todiscriminateagainBt  American  products.  They 
will  only  take  onr  prodncto  when  they  can  not  get  the  products  of  their  own 
people,  and  they  keep  their  freight  rooms  open  for  theu-  own  products  up  to 
within  three  days  of  sailing,  so  that  it  really  shuts  na  out  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  (By  Representative  (>rjEH.)  Then  if  they  find  they  have  room  they  take 
your  products  7— ^A.  They  only  take  ours  when  they  find  they  have  not  enough  of 
their  own  to  make  out  a  cargo,  and  they  only  tell  us  thia  within  three  days  of 
sailing,  and  we  have  to  take  our  chances  on  gettii^  onr  products  shipped.  It  Is 
alt  according  to  whether  their  room  is  filled  oj  Caim^an  products. 

Q.  rBy  Representative  Loriher.)  Have  you  thought  of  any  remedy?— A.  I 
don't  know  of  any  remedy  except  the  enconragement  of  our  own  shipping  inter- 
ests in  this  country,  so  as  to  have  American  steamers  with  carrying  facilities  for 
daily  products,  instead  of  having  to  depend  upon  England  for  onr  ships. 

Q.  Build  up  the  American  merchant  marine  ? — A.  Yes.  I  think  there  are  ser- 
erai  very  good  reasons  why  that  should  be  done,  and  that  is  one  of  them. 

There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  have  been  asked  to  mention  to  yon,  and  tfaat  is 
local  weights  andmeasurea,  whichi  should  like  to  speak  of  if  lam  not  going  con- 
trary to  your  rules.  We  are  put  to  great  inconvenience  from  that  here  in  lUinois. 
For  inatance,  in  Illinois  a  bosuel  of  buckwheat  weighs  S3  pounds,  and  in  Wisconsin 
it  only  weighs  60  pounds.  Down  in  Indiana  it  is  the  same.  In  Michigan  it  is 
only  Is  pounda.  Another  item  is  dried  peaches.  In  Illinois  23  pounds  make  a 
bushel;  in  Wisconsin,  28;  in  Indiana,  33  pounds,  and  in  Michigan,  28  pounds, 
etc.,  and  the  same  way  with  a  number  of  other  items,  so  that  a  tknaw  or  coun- 
try merchant  shipping  to  market  really  don't  know  what  he  is  going  to  get  for 
his  produce.  I  submit  a  table  showing  the  difference  between  some  of  the  legal 
weights  and  measures  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, Missouri,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
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Q,  (ByRepreBentntiTeOTJKH).  According  to  that  one  bushel  is  a  little  bigger  in 
some  States  than  in  othera?— A,  Yee.  I  think  everythinfr  of  that  kind  onght  to 
be  regnlated  by  weight  instead  of  by  measare,  so  that  they  would  be  oniform. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kknbedy).  Have  not  the  bnainess  men  the  remedy  entirely  in  their 
own  hands  by  purchasiTig  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure? — A.  They  parchaae 
it  by  weight,  but  when  it  comea  to  Chicago— we  wfll  say  a  man  in  Wisconsin  ships 
his  potatoes,  it  seems  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  potatoes  in  that  State  con- 
stitnte  a  bushel,  and  when  he  gets  here  he  is  going  to  get  3  or  4  pounds  more  or 
lees,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  That  is  diaconcertingT— A.  Yew.  There  in  ni>  reason  why  it  shonld  Im  so  any 
more  than  that  the  different  Statics  should  have  a  different  ^^urrency. 
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Q.  (By  RepreeentatiTeOTjKN).  -Tou  dont  know  anything  about  the  metric 
Byatem  ol  wmahta  and  measnree?— A.  No;  I  dont. 

Q.  Yon  don^  know  whether  that  would  be  a  proper  thincr  to  adopt  in  bnaineae 
hare?— A.  Well,it  wouldif  it  wasthoroagblyintroanced.  I  don't  know  bnt  what 
it  would  take  a  long  while  to  introduce  it. 

Q.  It  would  take  some  time  before  people  wonld  anderstand  it?— A.  Yes. 
Another  cause  of  complaint  with  oa  ie  the  cnarges  of  the  ezpresB  companies  for 
the  Btamps  they  put  on  their  receipts.  A  mau  shipping;  to  the  merchants  mnst 
pay  for  the  stamp  that  goes  on  the  express  receipts.  It  is  thought  that  the  origi- 
n£d  intention  of  tne  lawmakerB  was  t^t  the  express  companies  should  pay  for  tne 
stamp  that  goes  or  their  receipts. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Loriuer.^  You  mean  the  internal-revenue  stamp? — 
A.  Yes.  There  was  a  decision  by  the  snpreme  court  of  New  York  within  the 
last  few  months,  that  the  express  companies  should  stamp  their  own  receipts — 
that  they  shonld  pay  for  the  stamp  on  toeir  own  receipts— but  that  practice  la  not 
followed  out  here.  I  think,  also,  the  telegraph  cocqnnies  onght  to  pay  for  the 
stamp  on  their  dispatches.    I  beheve  that  was  the  original  intention  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  RepresentatiTe  Otjen.)  You  think  that  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
when  the  bill  was  passed? — A.  Yes ;  and  that  the  law  shonld  be  amended,  if 
necessary,  so  that  it  wonld  take  effect  along  the  lines  of  the  original  intention. 

B.  (ByMr.  Kknnbdt.)  Your  association  recommends  that?— A.  Yes;  we  cer- 
tainly do. 


Chicago,  III..  November  le,  1S9$. 

TSSTDHHTr  OF  MS.  BAinJEL  H.  aBEELET, 

GommUBton  merchant,  Chicago,  lU. 

The  Bnbconunission  on  transportation  met  at  Z  p.  m.  November  IS,  1899,  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago.  Dl.,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  Samuel 
H.  Greeley,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  LOHIMEB.)  Please  state  your  name  and  basinesB.- A. 
Samuel  E.  Qreeley,  commission  merchant,  Chicago. 

Q.  You  are  a  shipper,  I  presume,  of  grain  here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  are  yonr  complaints  or  criticisms  of  the  railroad  facilities 
eiven?— A.  In  regard  to  this  railway  situation,  it  seems  to  my  mind  that  there  ar« 
four  or  Sve  different  phases  that  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  railroads  in  thehandling  of  grain  in  this  market.  Primarily,  I  might  mention 
railroads,  bucket  shops,  bear  speculators,  and  the  ownershipof  private  cars.  And 
in  order  that  you  may  get  these  matters  placed  somewhat  systematically  before 
you,  I  will  state  first  m  regard  to  public  warehouses.  The  original  intention  of 
the  State  law  of  Ulinois,  and  the  constitntion  of  this  State  was,  that  the  public 
warehouseman  shonld  be  a  Ucensed  servant  of  the  people,  created  by  virtue  of 
the  necessities  of  commerce,  to  care  for  the  grain  intrusted  to  him  by  the  public 
in  tliese  warehouses.  The  growing  importance  of  Cliicago  as  a  market  center, 
neceesitatedthe  establishment  of  these  warehouses  for  the  conduct  of  this  immense 
grain  trade  from  the  great  West  and  Northwest. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  at  Springfield  early  saw  the  importance  of 
having  a  public  inetitntion  to  look  after  this  large  volnme  of  trade,  and  therefore 
they  created  this  commission  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  grain,  and  properly 
mixing  the  different  grades  into  their  proper  bine  as  they  arrived  in  storage ;  ana 
they  had  no  other  function  than  to  simply  be  the  custodian  of  the  grain  for  the 
public.  Bnt  about  1887,  when  the  int«rstat«-conmierce  law  was  passed,  the  entire 
system  of  public  warehousing  cltanged.  Previous  to  that  date  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  railroads,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  from  my  personal  experience  and 
what  I  have  learned  from  others,  that  rebates  on  freight  were  allowed  individual 
shippers  in  different  portions  of  the  coontry  in  order  to  draw  that  grain  into 
Chicago  as  against  any  other  competition  that  might  divert  it  to  any  other  mar- 
ket. Fearing  the  result  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  the  railr(»ds  saw  tba 
necessi^  of  intrusting  these  rebates  into  the  hands  of  a  single  party,  to  protect 
the  hauls  on  their  Lines,  so  they  chose  a  man  here  who  wonld  necessitate  the  least 
rebate  of  freights,  and  still  get  the  grain.  Therefore,  they  picked  out  these  pub- 
lic warehousemen,  fumishea  them  with  warehouses  and  permitted  them  as  mer- 
chandisers  to  overstep  the  duties  for  which  they  were  created,  and  thus  become 
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dealers  in  grain.  The  fact  that  a  public  wareboaseman  is  a  grain  dealer,  u 
against  the  public,  has  led  to  a  condition  of  afFaire  that  has  almost  stifled  com- 
petition for  the  crops  in  the  western  coimtry. 

The  advanta^  tnat  the  warehonBemanpossesaea  over  the  public  is  that  he  can 
take  bis  grain  into  the  public  warehouse  and  pay  storage  to  himself ;  in  other 
words,  pay  no  storage,  while  the  public  pays  the  full  aavertised  rates.  These 
rates  are  snuQally  posted  as  bein^  bo  much  per  bushel,  and  the  pnblic  is  obliged 
to  pay  that  set  of  ratee.  In  addition  to  paying  no  storage  whatever  on  his  grain 
in  these  honses,  he  la  in  position,  being  the  proprietor,  to  mix  the  better  qnalitieB 
of  a  certain  grade  with  a  poorer  grade,  preeerying  them  tor  his  own  trade,  and 
when  the  public  calls  for  that  particular  grade,  they  get  the  worst  possible  sample 
of  that  grade.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  pays  no  storage,  he  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  storage  rates  as  against  the  public  and  give  that  rate  away,  and  use  it 
as  an  over  competing  price  to  get  poasession  of  the  grain  from  the  party  of  whom 
he  bn^s  it  in  the  West,  In  addition  to  these  larEe  profits,  which  are  enormoos, 
reaultmg  from  the  miring  of  grain,  together  with  the  storage  which  he  is  not 
obliged  to  pay,  this  has  gradually  led  up  to  a  condition  where  competition  for 
grain  in  the  West  has  become  almost  dead,  the  details  of  which  are  aet  oat  very 
rnlly  in  the  trial  held  in  1896  in  the  circnit  conrt  before  Judge  Tuley.  A  large 
nnmber  of  witnesses  were  there  examined — men  familiar  with  the  trade — and 
the  proof  was  conclusive  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  grain  in  public  warehonsee 
sooner  or  later  became  the  property  of  a  public  warehouseman.  Having  thna 
reduced  competition  in  the  West  to  almost  a  minimmn,  they  then  go  to  wort  to 
stifle  the  dealera  who  offer  grain  to  the  Elast  from  the  Chicago  mamet,  and  they 
are  enabled  to  do  this  by  osering  any  shipper  who  buys  grain  from  these  public 
warehouses  the  inferior  samples,  they  themselves  beins  able  to  quote  to  the  aame 
trade  the  better  grade  that  they  have  remaining  in  the  house;  so  that,  having 
killed  competitioii  for  grain  in  the  West,  and  having  killed  the  trade  which  oflfers 
grain  to  the  East,  it  leaves  them  virtually  with  a  monopoly  of  the  grain  business 
m  this  market. 

Now  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  very  important  feature  connected 
with  the  businees  is  the  fact  that  the  public  warehouseman  does  not  aim  primarily 
to  buy  the  grain  in  the  West  for  the  sake  of  immediately  selling  it  to  the  man  In 
the  East,  but  it  is  hla  intention  to  hoard  it  up  in  these  warehonaee  and  keep  it 
there  as  long  as  possible,  or  at  least  so  long  as  the  speculative  pnblic  is  willing  to 
buy  it  of  him  fur  fatnre  delivery  and  pay  him  a  carrying  charge.  I  will  illnstrate 
tiiat  by  saying,  for  instance,  that  cash  wheat  to-day  may  be  worth  67J  cents  and 
wheat  for  May  delivery  may  be  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  cents  or  71.  We 
will  Bay,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  May  wheat  is  8  cents  per  bushel  pre- 
mium over  the  cash  wheat.  Now,  they  want  to  hold  that  grain  in  the  elevators 
here  just  as  long  aa  people  will  buy  gruin  for  May  dehvery  and  pay  them  that 
premium  for  May  wheat.  Then  the  more  grain  they  can  carry  m  Chicago  in 
these  elevators  the  larger  their  proflta,  because  the  heavier  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
man  who  buys  it,  and  it  continuea  a  running  tax.  When  May  arrives  It  is  their 
object  not  to  deliver  that  wheat  to  the  man  who  bought  it  for  May  delivery,  but 
tofoTcethemantoaellit  out,  they  standing  ready  to  take  it  when  that  man  is  tired 
of  the  load,  and  sell  it  ahead  tor  another  deferred  delivery  to  any  other  sucker  who 
buys  grain  purchased  on  deferred  delivery,  and  thns  add  another  income  to  the 
carrying  of  the  wheat  in  the  elevator.  This  produces  what  you  might  term  a 
state  of  enforced  liquidations,  enforced  selling  out  on  the  part  of  the  baying  pub- 
lic. And  we  moat  Dear  in  mind  also  that  the  poorer  they  can  get  the  quali^  of 
the  grain  held  in  these  public  warehouses,  so  that  it  will  barely  pass  the  inspec- 
tion grade  that  is  applicable  for  a  sale  forfntnre  delivery,  the  better  it  suits  their 
purpose. 

It  is  evident  that  the  poorer  the  grade  ia  the  less  the  public  will  care  to  take  it 
and  the  more  inducement  is  offered  the  public  to  sell  it  out  and  continue  its  eziat- 
ence  in  storage.  It  is  evident  to  those  posted  in  the  trade  that  the  lower  they  can 
get  the  values  of  grain  the  larger  their  profits,  because  the  leea  the  insurance  and 
mterest  to  carry  it  in  the  warehouse  pending  these  months  of  future  delivery  hia 
which  they  have  it  sold.  Now  these  large  stocks  of  grain  carried  in  these  deva- 
tora  in  Chicago  give  birth  to  what  is  known  as  the  professional  bear  raider,  or 
speculator.  It  encourages  an  armv  of  short  sellers  to  enter  the  market  and  sell 
miUiotts  npon  milliona  of  bushels  of  grain,  taking  these  large  stocks  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  safety  of  their  sales,  and  it  brings  about  a  con(Ution  whereby  the  bnyer  of 
grain  for  future  delivery  ia  not  on  a  parity  with  the  man  who  sells  it  short.  It  can 
readily  be  noticed  in  your  minds  that  if.  for  instance,  as  at  the  present  time. 
30,000,000  bushela  of  wheat  are  held  here  in  the  Chicago  market  and  are  carried 
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nntil  next  Uay,  that  when  next  Hay  cornea,  the«e  men  who  buy  grain  for  fntar» 
delivery  being  Bpecnlators  and  perhaps  not  wanting  the  gtiun  at  all,  see  this 
immenBe  volame  etarinK  them  in  tlie  face, and  they  are  reaidy  immedidtely,  seeing 
that  they  will  get  it  delivered  to  them  and  being  of  a  poor  qnality,  to  damp 
it  right  out  on  the  market.  It  produces  a  condition  that  forces  the  man  who  has 
bought  it  to  get  out  of  the  way  before  the  man  whosellsitshortbaa  to  cover,  so  that 
now  in  the  market  we  have  got  aronnd  to  that  condition— "when  will  the  longs 
liquidate?  When  are  tlie  bnyere  going  to  eell  ont?''  It  is  not  a  qaeetion  of  when 
the  shorts  will  buy.  I  have  stood  In  the  pits  in  this  market  and  have  seen  this 
army  of  ^ort  sellers  hammer  and  hammerandhammer  that  market  with  millions 
upon  millions  of  bushels  of  atufC,  and  their  single  solitary  argmaent  being  based 
upon  the  fact  that  this  immense  volume  of  wheat  was  etoredhere,  and  that  being 
stored  it  would  force  the  man  that  bought  it  to  finally  liquidate;  and  then  they 
bay  it  in  at  the  rednced  liquidating  prices  and  secore  tne  profit. 

Not  only  has  this  large  quantity  of  grain  stored  here  produced  these  bear  raiders, 
but  it  has  brought  into  ezletence  and  made  safe  what  is  known  as  the  bucket  shop. 
A  bucket  shop  is  a  place  where  a  man  supposes  he  buys  grain  for  future  delivery, 
bat  which  in  Tact  is  a  place  wherein  he  goes  and  actaaUy  makes  a  bet  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  place  as  to  whether  or  not  the  market  will  advance  or  decline, 
there  bein^  no  intention  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  condncta  the  bucket 
shop  to  deliver  the  property  or  receive  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  existence  of  the  oucKet  shops  is  made  safe  by  depression  in  prices,  and  fully 
TS-per  cent,  I  should  say  probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  business  that  goes  into  a. 
bucket  shop  is  baying  bunneos.    U  these  large  accumulatious  of  grain  held  ii 


the  market. 

Thus  indirectly  a  railroad  company  becomes  a  surety  for  a  concern  that  should 
be  prosecuted  and  in  the  penitentiary.  They  dont  pninaril;^  establish  the  iosti- 
tntion,  bnt  the  privileges  they  ^rant  really  give  it  protection.  Now,  we  must 
atop  to  consider  the  larger  sense  in  which  this  subject  must  be  looked  at,  and  that 
is,  What  wonld  be  the  effect  of  these  large  volumes  of  grain  bought  in  bucket 
shops  if  they  actually  entered  the  marketplaces? 

I  nave  heard  it  eatitnatedthattliereareat  least  10,000  bucket  shops  in  the  United 
SUtes.  and  that  they  trade  in  80,000,000  busheU  of  staff  a  day.  If  T5  per  cent  of 
the  bosinesH  traded  in  in  these  bucket  shops  is  buying  business,  and  we  could  get 
W),000,000  buHhels  of  baying  badness  on  that  exchangeand  other  Intimate  mar- 
kets throughout  the  country,  we  would  not  see  the  condition  that  has  been  staring 
tiiis  ooantiy  in  the  face  for  the  last  13  years. 

Not  long  ago  we  saw  in  Nebraska  corn  worth  8  cents  per  bushel.  I  have  seen 
oats  on  the  exchange  in  recent  years  at  13  cents  a  bushel. 

In  my  opinion  it  was  the  constant  working  on  the  speculative  public,  taking 
away  from  them  the  tributes  that  purchases  for  future  delivery  neceesitated,  that 
led  up  to  the  panic  of  1893,  when  people  throughout  the  Western  country  threat- 
ened to  repudiate  their  debts.  You  may  talk  about  the  tariff  and  free  silver  and 
ottier  qaestions  of  importance  that  have  come  before  the  people  in  recent  years  as 
politi(»l  issues,  bat  to  my  mind  it  has  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this  com- 
bination on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  with  these  warehousemen,  and 
the  effect  of  that  combination,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  upon  the  purchasers 
of  this  country,  which  has  caused  these  pohtical  disturbances  and  created  so  much 
dissatisfaction. 

It  has  finally  assumed  a  position  in  the  grain  markets  of  this  country  where 
one  man  pats  oat  the  price  for  the  product  of  the  producer.  On  the  Rock  Island 
road  you  will  find  Charles  Oounaelmau  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  almost  the 
only  competitors  for  Krain  nn  that  system.  You  will  find  on  the  Northwestern 
that  there  is  Bartlett  Frazier  and  the  P.  V.  Elevator  Company,  and  possibly  one 
or  two  others.  On  the  St.  Paul  you  find  Armour ;  on  the  Cuicago,  Burlington 
and  Qnhicy  you  find  Armour  ;  aod  these  will  serve  as  illustrations  to  prove  to 
you  my  former  statement  that  the  competition  has  been  killed. 

However  much  of  an  injustice  this  may  appear  to  be  to  a  Chicago  commission 
merchant,  who  has  been  so  loudly  dilated  upon  by  the  warehousemen,  neverthe- 
less the  fact  remains  true  that  this  storage  of  large  quantities  of  grain  at  the 
market  center,  t^wether  with  the  indirect  favoritism  shown  the  bucket  shops,  the 
encouragement  of  these  bear  raiders  and  the  final  killing  of  competition  for 
the  offering  of  grain  Eiast.  and  the  purchase  of  grain  West,  nave  brought  it  right 
down  to  a  condition  similar  to  this  lieef  bumnesa. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  these  warehousemen,  with  tlieHM8istan<«  of  the  r^l- 
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roade,  are  driving  from  biuinesp  the  cotmtry  elevator  dealers,  And  the  deal  in 
assnming  anch  vuet  proportions  that  they  are  getting  posBeedon  of  these  country 
stations,  and  as  soon  as  that  in  entirely  consammated  on  thevarions  linea  one 
price  will  go  to  the  producers  of  the  country  and  one  price  to  the  consamer. 

I  think  this  has  all  come  ont  of  one  particular  feature,  and  that  is  railroad 
competition.  The  railroads  have  to  draw  that  grain,  and  they  want  a  man  to 
get  it  for  them  if  it  takes  a  special  rate  to  do  it,  and  he  ia  the  man  that  is  favored, 
m  my  oinnion.  They  go  after  grain  not  naturally  tributary  to  Chicago.  They 
invade  territory  that,  oy  the  geopaphy  of  the  place,  it  is  abeolntely  impossible 
for  it  to  come  here  on  regular  tanfFs.  Bnt  in  competition  with  the  Oulf  and  with 
points  North,  and  in  competition  with  throngh-billed  grain  that  is  diverted  at 

' -us  junction  points,  they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  protect  their  systemfl  and 

« this  haul,  tb^ve  away  to  some  favored  party  the  advantage  to  doit;  and 

in  my  opinion  the  officials  of  the  railroad  divide  the  swag  with  the  elevator  pro- 
prietors, and  the  deal  Is  perpetnally  carried  on  x>erhaps  to  the  detriment  of  the 
BtocUioldera  of  the  road,  altuoagh  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  how  mnch  of  a 
detriment  that  is  to  the  stockholders. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.}  If  you  have  any  evidence  on  that  point  I  think  yon 
on^t  to  erabmit  it. — A.  I  can  su^rest  to  yon  the  names  of  live  men  who  hav« 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  every  da^  at  the  oloae  of  the  board  of  trade,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  arran^ng  the  combinanon  price  for  grain  througboiit  thia  Western 
territory.  In  my  opinion  those  men  will  not  deny  the  fact  that  they  have  entered 
into  a  pool,  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  eetablishlng  a  set  price.  The  pnblic 
is  not  able  to  compete  with  that  price. 

It  may  appear  to  you  that  because  these  men  are  able  to  pay  more  for  th«  grain 
than  any  other  competitor,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  producer.  That  is  the 
one  single,  solitary  argoment  that  these  men  have  rested  upon  in  all  their  triala 
and  tribulations,  both  before  J  ndge  Tuley  and  at  Springfield— that  they  par  more 
to  the  producer.  And  I  will  simply  answer  that  by  saying  that,  although  they 
do  give  away  a  fraction  perhaps  more  than  others  can  to  get  possession  of  the 

firoperty,  when  they  do  get  possession  of  it  they  bring  it  into  this  market  and  put 
t  in  the  elevators  and  adopt  the  policy  I  have  previonaly  spoken  of,  of  hoarding  it 
here  from  year  to  year,  manufacturing  it  into  as  inferior  a  grade  as  poBsihle,  and 
then,  while  they  may  pay  a  small  fraction  to  get  poaaeeeion  of  it,  they  take  S  or 
10  or  15  cents  per  bushel  off  of  the  valne  of  the  crop. 

Another  feature,  to  my  mind  a  very  Important  one,  is  the  ownership  of  private 
cars.  Ibelieve  thatthefii-mof  Armour4Co,,OTfirmBinwhichP.  D.  Armour  is 
himself  interested,  own  between  10,000  and  20,000  private  freight  cars  I  may 
be  mistaken  and  put  my  estimate  too  high,  Imt  if  any  man  is  allowed  to  own  a 
private  freight  car  and  receive,  for  instance,  a  minimum  of  five-eighths  of  acflnt  a 
mile  from  the  railway  companies  for  every  mile  the  companies  haul  that  car,  or 
in  a  general  way,  pay  a  man  |1S  on  a  round  trip  on  that  car  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  he  could  lose  money  in  the  grain  bnsiueeB  and  still  make  fortunes  ont  of 
the  railroad  companiee.  and  there  is  no  possible  way  that  competition  with  him 
can  exiat;  and  it  seems  to  me  ttiat  if  there  is  any  evil  that  should  be  taken  up, 
either  by  Congress  or  otherwise,  it  should  be  thia  ownership  of  private  cars  by 
firms  and  corporations. 

I  have  explained  to  you  in  a  very  general  way  what  I  consider  the  abuses  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  grain  trade  to-day.  I  have  not  touched  particularly 
upon  special  rates  of  freight,  although  I  believe  every  public  warehouseman  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  is  receiving  them.  Theycan  pay  more  to-day,  or  have  recently 
at  least,  for  grain  in  Nebraaka,  than  they  have  lor  grain  in  Iowa.  I  tielieve  also 
that  they  have  been  previously  notified  by  the  railroad  companies  of  the  exiat«nce 
of  new  tariffs  80  days  in  advance  of  the  public  and  have  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  large  volumes  of  grain  long  before  the  rates  were  ever  generally 
known.    I  believe  that  is  the  general  practice. 

The  Eastern  roada  have  taken  up  a  feature  quite  similar  to  the  Weatem  roads, 
and  that  is,  they  have  seen  the  necessity  of  having  a  favored  individual  to  look 
after  liauliug  the  grain  from  Chic^^  east.  If  I  want  to  ahip  a  car  at  com,  for 
instance,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  buy  it  on  the  Northweetam  road  here, 
and  desire  that  it  be  sent  east  over  the  Lake  Shore,  it  has  to  be  transferred  from 
a  Western  to  an  Eastern  car.  That  transfer  takes  place  in  the  transfer  honaea  of 
the  Eastern  railroad.  The  railroad  company  puts  that  transfer  house  in  the 
charge  of  a  grain  dealer.  It  is  not  an  independent  warehouse  where  the  pnblic 
can.  receive  the  accommodations  which  would  usually  devolve  upon  a  public 
institution.  If  I  want  a  car  of  oate  clipped  in  the  transfer  house  on  its  wav  from 
this  market  to  my  customer  in  the  east,  my  competitor  clips  those  oats  for  me. 
If  I  sell  S6-pound  clipped  oats  down  east  and  my  competitor  doee  the  olipping,  I 
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might  get  a  H-pcnind  clipoed  oat,  and  net  only  that,  I  beliovQ  he  poBsessM  Ui» 
abuity  to  know  the  name  of  my  castomer  when  that  car  is  forwarded. 

1  brieve  that  Eastern  railroads  in  this  city  ose  these  parties  as  their  chosen 
individnals  to  get  special  rates  of  freight  when  it  is  necessary  for  their  interest. 

And  amnmed  op  slto^ther,  the  groin  business  in  Chicago,  which  sboold  be 
subject  to  certain  conditions  that  are  absolutely  pnblic  in  their  nature,  by  which 
everybody  should  have  an  eqosl  opportunity,  is  now  monopolized  by  favored 
individiuus,  and  competition  for  the  crops  of  the  coontry  is  going  to  pieces.  We 
have  recently  seen  our  com  market  very  firm ,  with  a  demand  abeolntely  good  for 
■11  qualitiee,  indeed  so  argent  that  the  poorest  grades  were  at  a  premium  over  the 
price  of  better  grades  when  the  latter  were  not  to  be  secured,  wtd  In  the  face  o( 
an  urgent  export  demand  and  an  argent  local  demand  these  markets  here  have 
dropped  7  cents  per  bushel  in  the  futures,  dragging  the  cash  f^rain  down  in 
proportiou.  The  whole  result  of  this  large  accumulation  carried  in  these  public 
warehouses,  and  the  raiding  of  these  bear  forces,  and  the  continued  success  of 
these  bucket  shops,  has  caused  men  who  were  buying  in  these  bucket  fjiops  to 
think  they  were  puTchaeing  grain. 

Now,  what  are  the  40,000,000  farmers  of  this  country  up  against?  I  will  defy 
any  member  of  this  committee  or  any  other  committee  to  contradict  by  evidence 
or  statement  the  facts  which  I  have  atat«d  to  yon,  and  I  also  believe  that  the 
opinions  which  I  have  given  are  correct.  They  are  not  only  my  own  personal 
opinions,  bat  many  of  my  statements  are  in  the  form  of  sworn  evidence,  which 
has  been  introduced  in  oar  courts  and  decisions  obtained  in  our  favor.  We 
fonght  these  public  warehousemen  at  Springfield  in  an  effort  te  enforce  the  fact 
that  a  public  warehouseman  should  not  deal  in  grain.  They  fled  to  Springfield 
just  as  soon  as  the  courts  decided  that  they  should  not  deal  in  grain,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  use  of  a  large  volume  of  money,  secured  State  legislation  that 
to-day  overrides  the  opinions  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  fact  of  the  grading  in  grain — the  attempts  on  the 
part  of  at  least  a  portion  of  these  warehousemen  to  influence  the  inspection 
department.  I  have  not  touched  at  all  in  reference  to  the  weighing  of  grain, 
which  to  my  mind  is  and  has  been  for  muiy  years  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
discomfort  to  western  shippers. 

Now,  in  regard  to  speculation  in  grain,  whether  or  not  that  may  be  a  fortune 
or  a  misfortune  to  the  producers  of  this  country — it  does  exist,  and  they  have 
finally  succeeded  in  killing  the  buying  speculative  public  to  the  extent  that  the 
trade  does  not  come  in,  as  it  used  to,  to  support  the  price. 

The  heavy  tributes  that  buyers  are  obliged  to  pay  for  grain  for  future 
delivery  are  so  strong  and  embartassing  that  they  have  tlnally  caught  on  to  the 
rame,  and  it  largely  leaves  the  field  in  the  possession  of  the  men  who  sell  it 
short ;  and  the  tact  that  these  things  enconrage  so  many  short  sellers  on  the 
market,  where  the  baying  trade  is  at  a  disadvantage,  has  produced  this  condition 
of  wheat  in  the  sixties,  and  com  possibly  in  the  twenties,  and  oate  frequentiy 
under  20  cents  a  bushel.  When  we  raise  crops  of  » ,500 ,000 ,000  bushels  m  this 
country,  worth  from  |1 ,000.000,000  to  (2,000,000,000  annually,  even  at  these 
depressed  values  the  conditions  not  only  force  the  value  on  the  grain  that  comes 
to  market,  bnt  it  fixes  the  value  on  the  entire  crops,  and,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  from  IS  to  23  per  cent  of  the  values  of  the  crops  are  taken  ofC  annually  by 
this  condition  that  exists  by  reason  of  a  railroad  oompany  insisting  that  it  shoU 
practically  go  into  the  grain  businestt. 

President  Stickney,  of  the  Great  Western  road,  admitted  that  his  road  was  In 
tlie  grain  business,  and  gave  the  name  of  the  company  that  conducted  it,  and 
that  his  representatives  are  on  that  floor  to-day.  What  a  pass  the  people  are 
coming  to,  if  the  railroads  are  to  become  the  merchandisers  of  the  product.  The 
diflerence  between  the  price  of  grain  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  is  the  rate  of 
freight.  To  my  mind  tnere  is  nothing  short  of  Government  ownership  that  can 
correct  it.  Control  is  impossible.  To  my  mind  it  could  not  be  done,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  committee  of  any  kind,  interstate  commerce  or  otherwise,  to 
regulate  a  railroad. 

Raibroad  pooling — it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  them  to  ever  stop  it,  because 
of  IJie  fact  that  if  the  railroads  did  pool  it  would  never  prevent  one  man  from 
naming  a  rate  to  an  outsider.  And  since  the  ability  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
manager  <tf  a  railroad  to  name  the  rate,  there  is  no  hope  for  improvement;  and  so 
far  as  banldng  on  any  joint  agreements  is  concerned,  these  things  have  been 
tested  many  times  and  found  wanting.  A  little  illustration,  I  ttiink,  will  serve 
to  show  you,  gentlemen,  the  situation  of  the  public  warehouseman  being  a  grain 
dealers.  Suppose  the  c<Jlector  of  the  port  of  New  York  should  enter  into  and  do  an 
iiCtlTebnsinwiflipcompetitionwithMMshaUFieldACo.«ndJ.W.DoanfeJtCo.,aad 
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stuKild  par  no  import  dutr  wh&toTer  as  against  the«e  men.  How  lone  would  com- 
petition exist  witli  them  ?  And  eepeciatl y  if  the  UoTemment  shonld  fomloh  him 
with  a  free  costom-honse,  and  he  enonld  be  permitted  to  mix  his  goods  with  th^ 
goods  and  secnre  the  better  saiiiples  for  himself  and  give  them  the  poorer  samples, 
and  then  give  him  roecial  facilitiea  when  he  shipped,  in  the  shape  of  plenty  of 
cars,  rebates,  etc.  Where  would  competition  exist  in  commercial  life  nnder  snoh 
circnmstancee?  President  Stickney  cited  ao  illnBtration  and  said  he  didnt  see 
why  the  people  would  not  reeort  to  arms  if  need  be  rather  than  onbmit  to  such  a 
condition. 


remains  the  same  and  doee  not  depreciate  it 
it  is  so  mncb  per  bushel. 

Q.  Is  that  ahighcharge?-'A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  rate  been  in  force  ? — A.  I  think  2  or  8  years;  previous  to 
Utat  it  was  slightly  higher. 

Q.  (ByBepreeentativoOrjBN.)  These  rates  are  established  by  the  State  law?— 
A.  I  believe  so,  the  maximam.  fn  connection  with  that,  if  I  want  to  transfer  a 
car  of  grain  from  the  car  to  a  boat,  and  do  it  through  one  of  these  public  ware- 
bonees,  and  the  car  contains  1,V00  hnshels  of  oats,  it  would  cost  me  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  to  make  that  transfer.  My  competitor  would  do  it  for  nothing  pins  the 
coat  of  running  the  elevator. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  your  competitor  own  the  elevators  or  does 
he  rent  them  ? — A.  In  some  cases  they  own  them  and  in  some  cases  they  are  leased 
by  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Is  not  his  capital  snfhcient  to  give  some  justification  for  not  paying  storase 
the  same  as  his  competitor?  He  owns  orrente  the  elevator,  and  has  a  considerable 
capital  involved  in  so  doing.  HisremaneiationonhiB  capital,  in  one  sense,  Is  free 
storage,  is  it  not? — A.  In  most  oases,  it  seems  to  me.  that  the  capital  invested  in 

I  understand  that  Jay  Glould  was  interested,  and  l4eeid«it  Fish  of  the  I 
Central,  and  Rnssell  9age.  and  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C,  J.  HarrisO  They  would  not  own  them  unless  there  was  some 
profit  in  it  some  way  ? — A.  They  were  inoorporators.  As  to  what  their  interests 
m  the  profits  were  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  Yon  thinh  they  get  xomething  back  somewhere  ?-~A.  I  certainly  think  they 
get  a  great  deal  back  every  year. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Theoretically,  if  a  man  owns  an  elevator,  and 
makes  use  of  it  in  bis  own  business,  he  is  placed  diflerraitly  from  the  other  man 
who  makes  use  of  it? — A.  There  is  a  great  injustice  done  the  public. 

Q.  Asa  theoretical  argument.  I  think  the  man  ought  not  topay  the  same  for  the 
use  of  his  own  elevator  ae  you.  an  outsider,  pay  for  it? — A.  Every  mandiouldhe 
forced  to  put  his  groin  through  at  the  same  cost.  If  it  is  a  public  elevator,  they 
should  all  be  treated  alike,  whereas  in  this  instance,  on  a  car  of  oats  I  pay  my 
competitor  $12  to  do  my  business,  and  he  may  use  that  (12  to  my  detriment. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORUBB.)  If  you  had  money  enonKh  invested  in  an 
elevator,  your  own  money,  you  would  save  that  113,  but  would  not  that  f  12  be 
applied  as  the  cost  of  mnning  your  grain  throogh  the  elevator  that  yon  own? — 
A.  If  I  owned  an  elevator,  I  could  probably  pat  that  grain  through  Uiere  forSl.OO 
or  92  a  car,  where  I  pay  him  912. 

S.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  yon  count  interest  on  investment,  rent  of  land, 
all  tnat?— A.  Aa  I  understand  it,  the  proprietors  of  the  transfer  elevators  on 
the  eastern  lines  to  which  I  referred,  receive  from  the  railroad  companies  91.50  a 
car  for  the  transfer  of  grain  and  make  it  very  profitable.  So  when  we  are  obliged 
topay_fl2  throogh  a  public  warehouse- — 

Q.  Why  Hhould  the  rate  be  that  7— A.  It  is  fixed. 

Q.  By  State  authority  ?^A.  I  think  by  the  State  a  maximum. 

<j.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  Tbemaximnmrat«bfixed,butistlieBpecflio 
tat«fiied? — A.  I  think  the  rate  isfixed  by  the  warehouseman  within  themaxunom. 

Q.  Is  the  rate  higher  or  lower  than  it  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  you 
referred  to? — A.  I  do  not  know  which  hill  you  refer  to. 

Q.  The  bill  which  I  think  you  said  was  passed  in  1S96  or  18ST  authorizing  the 
elevator  owners  to  purchase  grain  ? — A.  I  tnink  they  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  up  or  down? — A.  Just  about  the  same ;  notmuoh 
difference. 
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Q.  Ib  that  information  obtainable? — A.  Yet),  readily. 

Q.  If  yon  shipaloadofgraintooneoftlieaeelevatore,lfl  there  any  way  in  which 

?'OQ  can  have  it  placed  in  a  bii>  in  the  elevator  and  have  it  remain  there,  sealing 
he  bin,  and  know  that  yon  are  getting  the  same  article  ont  that  yon  pat  in?— A. 
In  theory  that  is  Huppoeed  tobegranted  tothepablic,bnt.  asamatterof  fact.yon 
can  not  get  it,  and  it  seeme  almost  impossible  to  get  even  general  storage. 

Q.  Is  there  no  provision  in  the  law  for  that  sort  of  thing  in  this  State  ?— A.  No; 
I  think  not ;  nothing  that  will  force  an  elevator  proprietor  to  give  you  storage. 

Q.  Yon  referred  to  the  panic  of  1893  and  stated  that  it  was  yonr  opinion  that 
these  railroad  discriminations  were  what  bronght  abont  that  panic.  You  remem- 
ber that  that  panic  affected  ever;  line  of  industry  and  almost  every  financial  hoose 
in  this  conntry.  and  that  the  most  of  the  shops  in  this  conntry,  or  many  of  them, 
were  closed,  and  many  of  them  were  doing  a  good  deal  lesa  work  after  that  panic 
than  before.  Did  yon  mean  to  attribute  all  that  depreeaion  in  trade  to  the  dia- 
criminationsof  therailroads?— A.  It  was  my  intention  to  convev  the  idea  that  low 
prices  for  farm  products  in  this  country  for  so  many  years  haa  finally  led  np  to 
the  fact  that  the  West  was  almost  bankrnpt. 

Q.  Were  prices  low  for  grain  in  1893? — A.  Yes.  Com  sold  in  1898,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  at  191  cents  on  the  Chicl^^o  market — best  grade,  or  abont  1899. 

Q.  How  about  189S?— A.  I  wunld  have  to  become  posted  on  that.  The  records 
are  easily  obtainable.  Abont  that  time  I  think  you  wiU  find  wheat  sold  at  in 
the  forties  in  the  Chicago  market. 

Q.  {By  Professor  Johnson).  You  remember  in  1892  the  prices  for  grain  were 
high  because  of  the  heavy  foreipn  demand.— A.  It  is  probable  that  when  the 
pnoee  were  high  tbey  had  very  little  for  sale.  It  was  the  constant  depression 
previous  to  18(@  that  I  think  led  up  to  the  fact  that  the  people  were  unable  to  buy 
goods.  When  yon  depreciate  the  valne  of  farm  prodncta,  yon  have  taken  the 
nnclens  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  away  from  them. 

Q.  f  By  Representative  Loriher).  Youthinkthediscriminationsof  tberailroada 
brongnt  abont  that  condition,  and  that  condition  brought  about  the  panic? — A. 
Yes;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  And  all  these  other  conditions  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  your 
opinion?— A.  The  others  probably  assisted  after  the  ball  started  rolling,  but  I 
believe  that  all  resulted  from  these  conditions. 

Q.  You  BOggest  that  these  people  are  able  to  pay  a  trifle  more  for  grain  than  the 
average  trader?— A.  Yea;  that  is  correct, 

<^.  That  means  that  under  these  conditions  the  farmer  or  producer  gets  a  trifle 
more  from  these  people  than  from  the  other  traders? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

(^.  Yon  say  the  board  of  trade  and  the  bucket  shops  operate  to  reduce  the 
price? — A.  No;  I  would  not  infer  that  the  board  of  trade  did. 

Q.  The  bucket  shops? — A.  The  existence  of  bucket  shops. 

Q.  And  the  bear  raiders?- A.  The  bear  raiders,  yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  grain  is  cheaper  after  they  get  throngh  with  it 
than  it  was  when  purchased? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea  I  mean  to  convey. 

Q.  If  the  elevator  men  pay  more  for  it  than  the  others  pay  for  it.  and  put  it  in 
the  elevator,  and  the  bears  jnmp  on  it  there  in  the  bucket  shop  or  board  of  trade, 
and  their  raiding  it  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price,  I  can  go  in  and  bay  at 
that  price  and  can  have  it  delivered  ont  to  me  and  put  it  into  flour;  then  lam  able 
to  sen  my  flour  at  a  less  rate  than  I  could  have  sold  it  if  I  had  purchased  the 


at  the  time  the  elevator  men  purchased  it  and  before  the  bear  raider 

J  di  -       ■        -  -      -     - 


Eipedonit.  la  not  that  the  natural  deduction  from  your  atatoment? — A.  It 
■reciates  the  valne  of  the  crop. 

Q^Then  the  consumer  purchases  it  for  less  than  the  farmer  gets  for  it?— 
A.  You  may  stop  to  consider  this  also,  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  crops 
are  marketed,  that  is,  sent  te  market ;  and  I  think  flgnres  will  show  that  probably 
not  to  eiceed  8,  4,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  exported. 

Q.  Of  the  wheat  crop? — A.  I  would  say  the  com  crop.  I  think  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  that  of  the  wheat  crop  is  exported. 

Q.  The  wheat  crop  is  practically  all  sent  to  market  and  the  com  largely  fed 
ont. — A.  Yes ;  that  is  it.  I  would  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  condi- 
tions here  do  depreciate  the  price. 

Q.  When  the  Dears  get  through  with  it  they  have  broken  down  the  price? — 
A.  >?hen  the  bears  get  through  raiding  it,  encouraged  by  these  conditions,  it 
slumps  the  market ;  oftentimes  before  the  crop  is  out  of  the  ground ;  they  wUl 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  new  crop  long  before  it  exists. 

W.  (Bv  Representative  LoBiMER.)  Now,  with  reference  to  the  bucket  shMM 
and  the  board  of  trade,  is  it  your  opinion  that  any  considerable  amount  of  the 
grain  that  is  traded  in  by  the  conuniseion  bouses  which  have  membership  on  the 
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board  of  trade  i«  evi^r  nctoally  delivered  to  the  pnrt-haiier? — A.  If  yon  will 
permit  me  to  answer  in  my  own  way,  in  a  general  way  I  will  try  to  cover  that 
point.  I  look  at  the  board  of  trade  aa  an  institntion  that  was  founded  for  the 
porpoeeof  facilitaline  bnraneBe.  It  ia  a  gathering  of  bnyera  and  sellers,  shippers 
and  receivers,  and  railroad  men,  with  all  conveniencee  for  the  handling  of  the  grain 
trade.  Byvirtneof  the  enormity  of  the  prodnct  handled,  it  seemB  almost  necessary 
to  hny  and  sell  grain  for  fntnre  delivery,  and  that  cturtom  has  finally  become  so  large 
that  It  IB  probably  the  largest  specmative  commodity  in  the  world.  I  believe 
that  within  that  institution  there  have  grown  np  practices  amcng  individnals 
by  which  they  have  prostitnted  their  occapatinna  by  becoming  criminals  ;  and  I 
believe  that  strong  efforts  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  and  will  be  made 
to  root  out  from  legitimate  trading  all  Hnch  firms  and  men.  There  baa  grown  nn 
vrithin  that  board  of  trade  also  the  existence  of  these  combinations,  not  a  part  ot 
the  hoard  in  itself,  bnt  taking  advantage  of  the  institution  to  transact  their  bnsi- 


neas ;  something  for  which  the  board  of  trade  is  not  rtsponidble,  and  which 
tiie  board  of  tntae  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  to  abate,  both  in  conrt  and  in 
the  usual  way  in  trying  to  enforce  its  rules ;  but  I  will  freely  admit  that  I  believe 


it  is  tme  that  what  yon  may  term  bucket  utaops  do  erist  there  -.  that  is,  men  who 
never  execute  their  orders  on  the  market,  men  wbo  should  be  punished  crimi- 
nally for  not  doing  so.  Bnt  that  is  something  likely  to  creep  into  any  institution, 
like  yon  find  plenty  of  sinners  in  church,  although  the  simile  may  be  somewhat 
strained. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  arehnndredsof  thoosands,  yes,  millions,  of  bushels 
of  grain  traded  in  in  the  pit  on  margin  deposited  with  the  commissinn  bouses  with 
no  intention  of  ever  actually  dehvering  out  the  grain  by  the  person  who  sells  to 
the  person  why  buys  ?— A.  Yon  wonld  have  to  ask  the  men  who  made  the  trade 
as  to  thedr  intention  to  deliver  the  pro^rty.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  any  institu- 
tion. I  simply  know  when  a  commission  man  takes  an  order  to  buy  and  sell 
grain,  and  he  executes  it  on  the  market,  he  does  it  with  the  intention  of  buying 
and  selling,  receiving  and  delivering  the  property. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  connected  with  the  ooard  of  trade  for  a  good  many  years, 
la  it,  in  your  opinion,  generally  understood  that  the  great  proportiou  of  the  trading 
done  there  by  tbe  commission  hottses  on  the  board  of  trade  is  simply  dope  on 
margin,  with  the  intention  of  buying  to-day  at  a  low  price  and  selling  to-morrow 
at  one,  two  or  three  points  raise,  for  the  profit  out  of  the  transaction  and  witb  no 
intention  of  taking  tiie  article?  Generally,  I  say,  not  specifloally.— A.  There  are 
millions  of  bushels  of  grain  traded  in,  bonght  and  sold,  and  in  that  volume  there 
o  doubt  a  great  deal  intended  to  be  delivered  and,  it  may  be,  a  great  deal  that 


___  _  js  is  conducted  with  the  intention  of  receiving  and  delivering  cash  grain. 

Q  the  cash  grain  business.    There  are  some  men  who  trade  there  who  do 

not  own  any  grain  and  sell  it;  who  bnv  grain  and  do  not  want  it. 

Q.  When  this  bear  you  talkabout  eelle  grain,  outaideof  the  elevator  owner,  has 
he  grain  to  deliver  or  does  he  depend  on  the  depreciation  that  he  hopes  to  bring 
about  to  buy  it  in? — A.  No  doubt  he  intends  to  buy  it  in  as  low  as  possible,  and 
uses  his  efforts  to  depress  the  market. 

Q,  There  are  deals  made  where  they  have  not  the  commodity? — A.  That  same 
man  that  sells  the  property  may  intend  to  deliver  it,  but  depress  the  price  and 
never  do  so. 

Q.  You  suggested  that  this  condition  encouraged  bears  to  go  lnt»  the  market 
becaiue  other  men  own  large  quantitiee  of  grain,  and  that  being  so  they  must 
sell  grain  that  they  have  not  got,— A,  The  bear  is  the  man  who  wants  to  see  a 
lower  price  after  he  sells  short. 

Q.  If  be  sells  short,  he  is  selUng  something  he  has  not  got?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  short  seUer  is  a  fellow  handling  an  article  he  has  notgot  ? — A.  Yes :  and 
he  18  enconraged  by  these  conditions,  when  he  sells  short  be  enters  into  a  contract 
Uutt  is  Iq^ized. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  trades  on  the  board  of  trade  that  are  as 
much  gambling  as  gambling  in  the  bucket  shops  ?— A.  No ;  yon  can  not  consider 
that  a  gambling  trade.  Be  has  a  right  to  sell  what  he  has  not  got  if  he  intends 
to  get  ft. 

Cf.  How  do  you  know  the  bucket-shop  man  does  not  intend  to  deliver  it? — A- 
Becaose  he  does  not  make  a  contract  on  the  market  that  he  wiU  buy  or  sell. 

Q.  Suppose  he  makes  a  written  contract  with  yon  7 — A.  If  he  makes  a  written 
contract  that  he  will  buy  or  deliver  certain  property,  and  it  is  on  the  market,  and 
he  does  it,  it  is  Intimate  trade. 

Q.  Suppose  he  does  not  call  on  the  market,  but  buys  it  somewhere  else — from  the 
tanner?- A.  If  he  buys  the  grain  he  is  doing  a  Intimate  piece  of  bnsineeB. 
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Q.  Are  there  snch  bucket  shops? — A.  I  never  heard  of  one,  »inl  I  havf  l)een  in 
the  bmd&eaa  serentoen  years. 

Q,  Yon  talk  about  lie  privat«-«ir  hnemeee.  Ib  it  cheaper  for  the  railroad 
compaDy  to  own  their  own  cars  or  to  rent  tbem  at  the  rate  yon  talk  of,  or  do  yoa 
know? — A.  I  think  it  ia  cheaper  to  own  their  own  cars.  I  ttiink  it  pays  tlie  man 
who  owns  the  car  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  yalne  oi  the  car. 

Q.  Yon  wonid  prohibit  a  railroaa  company  tliat  ia  not  well  enough  off  to  pur- 
chase its  own  rolling  stock  from  renting  rolling  stock  to  Hupplyite  trade?— A. 
Bent  it  of  whom? 

Q.  Of  anybody  who  has  it  to  rent ;  privat*  party. — A.  I  believe  it  is  a  bad 
practice.    Iwonld  prohibit  it:  yes. 

Q.  If  theycangettliebnirineBa  and  do  not  have  the  cars  or  money  to  bay  tbem, 
jon  wonld  prevent  them  from  renting? — A.  Yea.  I  believe  it  woold  be  the  estab- 
lishment or  a  wrong  principle. 

Q.  Are  yon  t«etinKthe  elevator  bill,  that  was  recently  passed  in  the  legislatnTe, 
In  the  conrta? — A.  The  case  was  passed  npon  in  '8m  by  Jadge  Tnley,  uid 
appealed  to  the  supreme  oonrt  of  the  State,  and  Jni^  Tnley^  opinion  was 
approved,  bnt  pending  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  this  law 
was  passed  at  Springfield.  As  I  tmderstand  the  matter  now,  the  case  is  np  again 
before  Judge  Tuley  to  enforce  his  injunction  against  the  pnblic  warehouseman  ' 
being  a  grain  dealer,  the  original  suit  brooght  in  the  circuit  conrt  having  been  in 
the  nature  of  an  injunction. 

Q.  The  old  suit?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  suit  pending  testing  present  legislation? — A.  No.  An  effort  was 
ma>ue  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  have  the  bill  repealed,  bnt  varioos 
manipulations  prevented  the  bill  passing  in  the  Senate  after  it  pasaed  the  House. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendations  on  which  lesistation  could  be  based  to  pre- 
vent bear  trading  on  the  board  of  trade  and  in  bnciket  shops,  as  yon  suggest? — A. 
No;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  tiling  to  prevent  it.  I  believe  all  you  want  in  r^ard 
to  grain  speculation  is  that  the  man  who  bays  the  grain  is  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  man  who  sells  it  short.  Then  these  men  who  have  the  ^ain  bought 
will  say,  "You  deliver  it  to  me,"  and  the  grain  will  never  be  carried  m  Chicago  if 
they  liave  to  pay  full  storage  rates.  But  when  a  man  can  hold  it  np  here  without 
payiA^  storage  and  use  that  as  a  club  to  force  the  man  who  buys  it  to  sell  it  out, 
there  is  the  evil.  Legitimate  conditions  no  longer  exist.  They  are  artificial  con- 
ditions. The  grain  would  be  in  the  invisible  supply  in  the  country  if  it  had  to 
pay  full  rates,  and  the  reason  wonld  not  exist  for  these  men  to  hammer  the 
market.  I  object  to  hoarding  at  the  centers.  Let  the  grain  go  through  the 
market  on  its  course  from  the  producer  to  consumer;  then  let  the  men  who  want 
to  buy  grain  put  their  money  in.  The  bucket  shops  would  be  an  impossibility 
without  the  ahort  seller. 

Q.  Would  a  Oovemment  report  in  September,  say,  stating  that  the  foreign  crop 
tor  this  year  would  be  higher  tlian  they  anticipated  in  Jnly  by  several  hundred 
millions,  have  any  effect  ou  the  price  if  there  were  no  elevators  ? — A.  Well,  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  It  would  depend  on  other  speculative  features  that  happened  to  be 
in  the  market  at  the  time  the  Government  report  came  out.  I,  myself,  object  to 
any  Government  report.    I  think  it  is  detrimental  to  business. 

Q.  Under  the  law  prior  to  1897,  ii  '     " 

ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
presume  it  has  been  used  that  way. 

Q.  Before  this  elevator  system  came  ii __    „ 

do  not  remember.    That  haia  been  in  effect  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  n 
myself. 

Q.  <By  Hr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  be  the  life  of  a  freight  car?— A.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  only  four  years.  The  wear  and  tear  is  quite  great  necessarily. 
The  use  of  a  car  from  here  to  New  York  and  back,  you  state,  is  10  i^ys? — A. 
More  or  less;  not  far  from  that. 

Q.  Wonld  not  that  be  abont  as  cheap  as  the  railroad  com,pany  conld  furnish 
the  car  itself?  Five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  mile,  according  to  testimony  we  have 
heard,  is  about  what  it  costs  the  railroad  to  run  its  own  cars;  the  wear  and  tear, 
interest  on  the  money,  etc.? — A,  The  secretary  can  easily  ^ure  that  ont.  Con- 
sider a  freight  car,  an  ordinary  Ixix  car,  worth  $400,  It  tt^es  15  days  to  moke 
the  round  trip  to  New  York.  How  many  round  trips  could  you  make  in  one  year 
and  how  many  round  trips  oould  yon  make  in  four  years  on  that  basis? 

Q.  In  the  usual  mn  of  business,  you  would  not  expect  that  car  to  make  over 
ten  or  twelve  round  trips  in  a  year,  would  you?  You  know  practically  in  your 
shipments  cars  lay  at  either  end  a  considerable  time,  are  delayed  on  the  way,  and 
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the  repair  ihmp,  and  by  this,  that,  and  the  other. — A.  A^anming  that  it 
twelve  trips  a  year,  I  think  yon  will  find  it  makes  abont  50  per  cent  on  the 


investment,  without  n^rine  it. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the 
evu  that  has  been  brought  abont  by  the  ref  nsal  or  neglect  of  the  railroads  to 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  private  cor  is  an  evil  in  commerce,  is  it  not 


recognize  the  needs  of  commerce  and  bnild  snch  cars?— A.  That  might  be.    How 

the  conditiona  sprang  into  existence  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Q.  Were  not  these  cars  bailt  by  those  men  who  shipped  perishable  freight  when 
the  railroads  had  no  fadlities  for  them? — A.  The  ownership  of  privat«  cars  ia  not 
confined  to  products  which  are  perishable. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  meats  and  fmits,  largely. — A,  I  believe  these  all  go  on  the 
eastern  trips  load^  with  other  products. 

(j.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  that  is  what  brought  about  the  system  of  private 
cars? — A.  It  might  have  beer;  qnite  likely.  Bnt  it  has  finally  developed  into 
handling  merchandise  not  perishable  to  a  very  great  extent.  1  think  it  could  be 
shown  on  investigation  that  even  when  railroads  have  cars  of  their  own  that  they 
want  to  use  in  the  handling  of  the  product  the  men  have  become  so  powerful  in 
»  commercial  way  that  they  can  insist  on  the  railroad  company  handling  their 
care  and  paying  tribute. 

Q.  ¥oustated,Ibelieve,  theonlyremedy  wasGovemmentovraership? — A.  Yes. 

y.  And  that  there  could  not  be  Government  control  or  regulation.  Do  you 
believe  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  tc  regulate  in  this  way:  Say 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  shonld  compel  the  railroad  companies 
to  make  public  their  rates,  and  have  power  to  adjust  these  rates,  and  have  their 
decision  enforced.  Do  you  think,  while  you  are  waiting  for  Government  owner- 
ship, that  there  might  not  be  alleviations  in  that  way? — A.  Well,  something 
might  come  out  of  it,  bnt  I  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  railroads  maintain- 
ing rates.     By  the  very  nature  of  the  competition  of  railroads,  cuts  will  continue. 

Q.  If  the  rates  were  made  public,  and  thev  would  have  to  he  nnder  such  a  law, 
ftnd  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  power  to  say  whether  the  rates 
were  justor  not,  then  if  they  were  not  given  to  all  withont  favor  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  wonld  knowof  it?— A.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  any  law 
that  can  be  made  that  will  control  a  railroad. 

%(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  our  conditions  are  similar  to  those 
reat  Britain,  where  the  rates  are  very  stable  and,  on  the  whole,  very  satis- 
factory, under  Government  regulation — private  railroads? — A.  I  believe  there  ia 
a  coni£tion  on  the  other  side  that  for  yews  past  has  educated  men  Uiere  to  respect 
law  and  the  enforcement  of  it. 

(j.  A  higher  moral  sense? — A.  A  higher  moral  sense,  yes.  and  the  fear  of  jus- 
tice; but  with  the  conditions  that  have  grown  up  in  our  countrv  in  politics,  and 
the  general  condition  of  huBinesB  and  commercialism,  I  do  not  believe  anything 
ahort  of  absolute  ownersiiip  of  roads  will  ever  rectify  the  evil. 

Q.  If  we  are  beneath  these  other  countries  in  publio  morals,  are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  work  a  system  of  Government  ownership  without  serious  difficulty? — 
A.  I  believe  with  Ghtvemment  ownership  we  must  get  to  a  higher  system  of 
morals,  to  maintain  civil  service  before  we  ever  endeavor  to  own  the  railroad, 
and  see  it  carried  out  and  know  that  we  can  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  civil-service  reform?— A.  Put  it  into  opera- 
tion and  see  that  we  are  able  to  carry  it  out.  Continue  the  standard  in  civil 
service,  and  the  right  to  participate  in  political  affairs.  I  believe  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  participate  in  pohtics,  I  think  a  man  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  and  etiU  be  employed  on  the  railroad.  I  believe  the  system  of  civil  service 
wonld  have  to  be  so  rigid  that  he  would  perform  his  duties  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorihkr.)  Do  you  believe  Government  ownership 
wonld  reduce  freight  rates? — A.  Yes;  just  about  one-half. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  theory  under  which  yon  think  that  would  be  done? — A.  Hy 
reading  In  past  years  has  led  me  to  suppose  ttiat  honestlv  conducted  railroada, 
owned  Dy  the  people,  would  give  a  man  a  round  trip  from  nere  to  San  Francisco 
for  abont  $3S  or  $30  in  a  first-class  vehicle.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just 
what  the  rate  would  be  in  case  of  Government  owner^ip,  considering  the  projier 
operation  of  the  roads  and  reasonable  salaries  for  all  services  rendered. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  yon  ever  know  of  any  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment doing  anything,  running  any  line  of  business,  that  did  not  cost,  perhaps, 
double  what  a  private  individual  could  doit  for? — A.  If  the  United  States  Poet- 
ofBc*  did  not  pay  snch  heavy  tribute  to  these  railroads  beyond  what  the  actual 
service  costs  I  believe  there  would  be  no  private  institution  in  the  world  con- 
ducted on  a  cheeper  basis — from  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  what  the  Poat- 
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Offic«  Etepartineiit  in.  altliuugh  1  may  Iw  (,'i'eatly  luiKtuliuu  in  that.  I  know  In 
the  town  in  which  I  live  the  people  own  their  own  waterworks  and  will  own  the 
gea  works  and  I  am  led  to  believe  we  will  gut  tbeapeT  water  and  cheaper  gas 
than  is  fumished  almost  anywhere  else. 

Q.  While  it  is  hardly  material  to  our  qnestion,  yon  will  coont  the  interest  on 
the  plant  and  all  charges? — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  people  shonld  not  operate 
a  thmff  jnet  as  cheap  as  any  individual  could  operate  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.j  The  people  contribute  the  money  to  the 
waterworks  and  expect  no  dividends ;  so  you  figure  jnst  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation  without  the  interest  that  that  amount  of  monev  onsht  to  bear? — 
A.  Wnen  you  come  to  compare  that  with  railroad  matters,  ntilroaa  pricee  are  a 
calamity  compared  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Returning  to  the  elevator  subject,  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  question :  The  elevator  men,  whoever  they  may  be,  railroads  or  buyers 
of  grain — would  there  be  any  object  in  their  paying  the  fanner  less  for  the  grain 
than  it  costs  him  to  produce  it?  In  other  words,  would  there  bo  any  particular 
object  in  their  mndmg  the  farmer  down  and  getting  wheat  at  a  low  pnce  of  the 
producer? — A.  Yes ;  because  they  are  carriers  of  grain  for  storage.  The  longer 
they  can  carry  it  here  the  more  tbestorage.  Now,  itisagreat  deal  more  to  hisproflt 
to  carry  wheat  worth  BO  cents  than  $l,DecflU8e  it  is  simply  an  investment.  The 
cheaper  the  product  the  less  his  insurance  and  interest.  Now,  the  railroad  man, 
in  my  opinion,  divides  the  profit  these  warehousemen  make.  Whether  this  is 
correct  or  not.  they  do  not  seem  to  bewilling  to  change  the  system. 

Q.  If  tbe  elevator  man  controls  the  buying  price  in  Nebraska,  and  the  selling 
price  at  the  other  end,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  him  if  he  pays  75  cents  a 
bushel  in  Nebraska  for  his  wheat  7  He  would  simply  charge  so  much  more  at  the 
other  end,  if  he  regulates  both  ends  of  it. — A.  He  may  carry  it  here  a  year,  or 
sometimes  two  years,  simply  for  storage.  He  does  not  intend  to  let  go  of  that 
graiu  until  he  absolutely  has  to. 

^.  If  be  regulates  the  price  at  each  end,  he  can  put  a  coTrespondingly  high 
price  at  the  otner  end  to  cover  all  that  insurance  and  other  charges. — A.  He  does 
when  he  lets  it  go.  Sometimes  they  sort  out  this  wheat  and  refuse  to  sell  to 
Eastern  buyers,  except  at  high  premiums,  sometimes  15  cents  a  bushel,  as  the 
evidence  before  Judge  Tnley  shows.    That  existed  sometimes  in  the  same  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  barley?— A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Armour  controls  or  monopolizee 
the  barley  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  that  those  who  want  barley,  for  milling 
purposes  even,  have  to  go  to  him  ts  buy  it?— A.  I  tMnk  he  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  market,  but  I  would  not  want  to  make  the  statement  that  Mr, 
Armour  controls  it,  because  I  do  not  know.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  I  believe 
Mr.  Armour  is  the  backbone  of  this  entire  railroad  combination. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  personally? — A.  I  know  his  methods.  I  believe  Mr. 
Armour  is  the  man  who  has  concocted  this  public  warehouse  scheme  with  the 
railroads,  and  is  such  a  large  handler  of  freight  that  be  can  d'ctate  bia  rate  of 
freight  to  any  railroad  in  or  out  of  Chicago,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  is  my 
opinlou  of  Mr.  Armour,  in  brief. 

Q.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  controls  the  barley  product  of  the  United 
States  absolutely;  that  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  eiport,  and  that  tboae 
brewers  of  beer  who  use  barley  malt  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  have  to  go  to 
him  for  it,  or  to  his  agents.  Can  you  si^gest  anybody  who  could  give  the  com- 
mission information  on  that  point?— A.  I  can  not  think  of  a  man  that  would  dare 
to  state  it  if  he  knew,  but  I  may,  if  I  think  it  over.  There  seems  to  be  a  particular 
indifference  to  making  any  statements  regarding  that  outfit,  with  all  the  unsavory 
record  against  that  concern  in  years  past. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimer.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  barley  is  held 
in  elevators  other  than  those  owned  by  Armour?- A.  Oh,  yes;  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  In  speaking  of  public  warehouses  relating  to 
grain,  you  mean  elevators? — A,  Yes.  t  believe  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan,  as  a 
public  mvestmont,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  handling  this  crop, 
and  that  it  would  result  in  millions  of  dollars  of  good  to  the  producers,  if  the 
United  States  Government  would  operate  public  grain  warehouses. 

Q.  Would  not  a  great  many  of  these  conditions  relating  to  elevators  would  have 
to  bo  directly  under  the  control  of  the  State— the  State  of  Illinois,  for  instance? — 
A.  There  is  so  much  intersteto  business  that  must  necessarily  go  through  these 
elevators  that  I  do  not  see  bow  it  could  ever  be  completely  controlled  by  the 
State.    It  might  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Could  there  not  be  a  State  law  passed  r 
to  engage  in  the  buying  of  grain?— A.  We  tri 
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went  to  SprinKfleld.  They  got  the  State  legislature  to  pass  it,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
that  was  bongnt  with  a  considerable  earn  of  money;  bat  of  conrse  it  in  a  law  jnst 
the  same. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an^  other  effort,  bo  far  aa  the  State  is  concerned,  to  try  to 
tegnlate  these  difBcnlties  by  having  proper  l^slation  pasaed?— A.  I  think  not, 
except  the  nEoal  laws  that  have  ezistea  for  years  on  the  statnte  books.  It  was  a 
novelty  previous  to  1887  to  see  these  low  prices  of  grain;  bnt  these  railroads,  aa  it 
were,  practically  entered  the  Rrain  basiQesB  themselves— becanse  it  amounts  to 
thatr— and  since  they  have  established  these  conditions  and  fonnd  out  that  in  the 
specnlative  feature  of  it  they  could  pile  up  enormous  profits  in  addition  to  the 
fre^ht  on  the  property,  the  whole  eituation  changed  and  came  around  as  it  is 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  Terminal  Belt  Railroad 
imposes  excessive,  unreasonable  burdens  on  commerce  that  flows  through  Chicago 
from  the  West?— A.  You  refer  to  the  ''inner  belt?'' 

Q.  iTes.— A.  I  have  never  given  that  particuhu'  attention.  I  understand  their 
usual  charges  for  shipping  (jpraln  around  is  abont  f3  ft  car. 

Q.  Do  they  not  charge  what  they  please  because  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
int«Tstate-commerce  law  ? — A.  I  presume  they  do.  I  do  not  see  where  there  is 
"-- —  'o  prevent  them  charging  what  they  plea  - 
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transferring  the  cars  from  one  Une  to  another?— A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  $8 
is  too  mnch  to  charge  for  switching  anywhere  in  this  city  on  a  shipment  from  the 
West. 

(^.  (By  Professor  JoHNSON.)  Yon  said  Congress  could  not  interfere  with  these 
switching  charges.  Has  not  that  case  arisen  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  been  passed  upon  by  them  in  the  case  of  a  Texas  shipment  ?^A. 
I  did  not  intend  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Oovemment  could  not  interfere. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  yon  know  it  does  come  nnder  the  interstata-commerce 
law  as  interstate  shipments,  and  they  do  come  before  the  commission  7— A.  I 
think  on  a  shipment  emanating  from  outside  of  the  State  of  niiuois,  and  subject  to 
belt  switching,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  have  some  authority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Their  claipi  is  the  Interstate  Oommerce  Conmiiaeion 
has  no  authority  because  it  is  not  an  interstate  road,  is  it  not  ?— A.  That  would  be 
ft  question  of  law  I  woold  not  feel  capable  of  decidisK- 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  I  want  to  know  whemer  yon  make  great  nse  of 
the  telegraphic  service  in  your  bneinesa  ?^A.  Yes. 

tj.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  in  regard  to  that?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is 
a  gigantic  crime  for  a  man  to  have  a  right  to  a  private  wire,  jnst  as  mnch  as  for 
a  man  to  own  a  private  freight  car  or  get  a  private  rate.  Ttiey  all  come  in  under 
the  same  head.  I  believe  it  is  a  crime  under  the  United  States  law  for  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  to  give  quotations  to  bucket  shops,  those  quota- 
tions being  the  means  of  fleecmg  the  unsuspecting  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  You  mean  to  sav  when  the  telegraph  company  gives  a  private  wire  it  does 
something  against  puDlic  policy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Post-OfBce  taking  hold  gf  the  telegraphic  sys- 
tem?— A.  I  would,  most  decidedly.  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  enemieaof  the 
welfare  of  the  coantry  rests  in  the  telegraph  companies. 

Q.  (By  BepresentativeOrJSN.)  Do  yon  not  see  any  dat^er  in  turning  over  these 
vast  interests  to  the  Government  and  naving  them  regulated  by  the  Government 
alone?— A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  employees  are  connected  with  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States,  for  instance? — A.  In  the  hundreds  of  thousands ;  I  am  not 
posted  exactly. 

Q.  About  BiKI,000  was  given  to  us  here  yesterday. — A.  I  do  not  believe  Govern- 
ment ownership  will  ever  make  the  conditions  mnch  worse  than  they  exist  to-day 
tn  commercial  matters.  The  railroads,  nnqnestionably,  are  the  very  foundation 
stonee  of  combinations  that  are  to-day  wrecking  business  enterprises.  Special 
rates  are  the  food  that  they  live  upon,  and  without  them  they  could  not  exist.  I 
have  been  constantly  in  the  railroad  business  for  17  years  as  regards  thehwidling 
of  freight  and  I  have  served  on  various  committees,  in  which  we  have  had  quite 
heavy  questions  involved  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  rates,  etc. 

Q.  You  think  even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  instance,  had 
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gve  a  Bpecial  rate? — A.  Yoa  cooldnot  oanse  their  arrest.  If  yonwerewilUngto 
ke  circumstantial  evideoce — and  we  hang  men  on  circnuatantial  evidence — it 
can  be  produced  by  the  barrels.  If  that  could  be  nsed  to  secure  coDTiction,  I 
would  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  yonr  proposition,  but  yon  must  get  the  svstem 
down  to  the  place  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  a  special  rate, 
and  I  believe  that  ia  impossible. 

Q.  Could  not  thai  be  done  by  giving  the  commission  anthoritj^  to  inveatigate 
the  transactions  of  railroads,  and  also  the  individnals  who  do  business  with  rail- 
roads?— A.  You  might  catch  a  man  every  5  years,  and  wonld  be  lucby  if  yon 
did.  It  is  almost  impossible,  on  a  system  of  currency  rebate,  and  various  otner 
means  they  would  soon  become  familiar  with,  to  bring  them  to  jastice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kemkkdy.)  Your  fear  of  what  might  happen  if  the  railroads  were 
placed  under  Oovemment  control  is,  I  think,  a  reflection  on  the  840,000  workers 
m  transportation  in  this  country.  Do  you  believe  they  would  be  any  more 
controlled  in  their  political  convictions  if  the  raUroads  were  nnder  Government 
control  than  they  can  be  to-day ;  or  do  yon  think  they  can  be  controlled? — A.  I 
would  m^e  it  a  crime  for  any  influence  to  be  need  over  an  enipioyee  of  the 
Government  nnder  Gdvemment  ownership.  We  must  come  to  the  higher  sense 
of  obligation,  and  when  the  people  are  able  to  own  the  railroads,  they  will  be 
ablo  to  see  that  they  are  properly  owned. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  fear  that  the  workers  in  trans- 
portation wonld  belong  to  any  one  political  party,  or  coald  be  controlled  by  any 
one  political  party,  in  case  the  roads  were  owned  by  the  Government?— A.  Not 
when  the  people  were  educated  up  to  the  owning  of  the  railroads, 

Q.  Yon  Icnow  the  railroad  men  are  pretty  generally  educated,  a»  faras  working- 
men  go?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRixER.J  Have  yon  any  farther  sn^eetiona  to  make?— 
A.  I  tliink  not. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicaoo,  Ili...  Ntwembfr  17.  IS99. 

TESTIMONY  OF  KB,.  CEAKLE8  COTrVSEUUN, 

Grain  and  atodc  merchant,  Chicago. 

'  The  sttbcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  November 
IT,  1899,  B«presentative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Charles  Connselman  was  sworn 
as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiHER.)  Will  yon  please  state  yonr  name? — A.  Charles 
Connselman. 

^.  And  your  business? — A.  I  am  in  the  grain,  elevator,  and  stock  business,  in 
Chicago. 

Q.  We  are  informed,  rather  in  an  indirect  way,  that  there  is  a  combination  of  ele- 
vator ownersin  Chicago  who  are  mnningtheirbueinesB  and  their  elevators  to  the 
detriment  of  the  community  generally.  We  had  a  gentleman  before  the  commis- 
sion yesterday  who  made  a  statement  covering  the  side  which  is  more  opposed  to 
elevators,  and  if  yon  will,  we  wonld  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission  in 

Snr  own  way  the  actual  condition.— A.  I  will  be  very  glad  to.  I  want  to  state, 
st,  that  there  is  no  combination  of  any  kind  or  nature  among  the  elevatore  of 
Chicago,  and  never  has  been,  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form.  I  will  begin  at  the 
beginning.  Some  years  ago  the  railroads  liad  into  Chicago  a  local  rate  from 
Western  points ,  and  a  local  rate  out  from  Chicago  to  varions  Eastern  points.  Then 
these  commission  merchants  who  now  claim  that  we  have  done  them  some  Ininrv 
used  to  receive  the  grain  from  the  West  on  a  commission  largely,  out  of  wnicn 
they  got  probably  1  cent  a  bushel  commission,  and  the  grain  then  flowed  into 
the  elevators  in  the  natnral  or  normal  way,  so  that  the  elevator  owners  at  that 
time  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  being  purchasers  of  grain  in  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Whowevetheowneraoftheelevatorsatthattime?— 
A.  In  onr  case  there  were  the  Rock  Island,  with  which  1  am  more  intimately 
connected  than  any  other;  Flint,  O'Dell  &  Co;  Wheeler — I  forget  the  old  gentle- 
man's first  name — bnt  the  Wheeler  family  were  the  owners  of  the  Northwest- 
ern properties:  and  the  Illinois  Central  was  controlled  by  Backingham  &  Co. 
S.  The  elevators  were  not  owned  by  the  railroads  ?— A.  Some  of  them  were 
some  were  not.  The  Wheelers  sola  out  to  other  parties,  and  Flint.  O'Dell  & 
Co.  sold  ont  to  me.     I  will  relate  onr  conversation  about  the  m&tter,  of  which  I 
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know  gpedfioally,  and  I  have  been  infcwmed  Qiat  the  others  had  the  same  viewa 
controlling  their  actions.  They  oonolnded  to  sell  their  properties  becanee  they 
did  not  want  to  enter  into  the  pnrchase  of  grain.  It  was  a  detail  they  did  not 
care  to  enter  into.  They  were  old  men  and  were  willing  to  retire;  ao  the  elevators 
were  sold  ont,  as  the  case  happened  to  be,  and  we  were  np  against  this  prt^posi'- 
tion.  The  railroads  then  introduced  a  rate,  a  throngh  rate  from  a  Western  point 
to  an  Eastern  point,  less  than  the  sum  of  the  locals.     I  want  yon  to  have  these 

Kinte  well  in  yonr  mind,  becsnse  right  here  is  the  pivot  to  this  whole  matter. 
T  instance,  to  illustrate  clearly,  a  local  rate  from  Omaha,  if  you  choose,  to 
Chicago,  of  20  cents,  and  from  Chicago  to  an  Eastern  point,  SO  cents,  the  two 
locals  making  40  cents.  The  railroads  would  then  say  to  a  party,  If  yon  throngh- 
biU  that  grain  from  Omaha  to  this  Eastern  point  we  will  give  yon  a  rate  of  38 
cents,  if  yon  chooee.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  that  was  the  exact  figure,  bnt 
to  illustrate  thepomt.  So  the  remit  of  that  was  that  the  Eastern  bnyer  coul^ 
come  into  onr  Western  country  and  buy  ^rain  for  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia,  or 
Newport  News  and  pay  more  money  for  it  at  the  Western  jtoint  than  we  could 
afford  to  pay  to  bring  it  into  Chicago  on  the  local  rate  and  put  it  ont  on  the  local 
ral«.  I  had  invested  abont  11,000,000  in  elevator  property.  I  bnilt  the  Sonth 
Chicago  plants,  which  cost  over  $750,000,  and  therefore  I  said  to  myself.  These 
railroads,  by  this  prow)sition,  have  destroyed  the  earning  valne  of  my  property  at 
least  S3}  per  cent.  What  have  I  got  to  do?  I  mnst  buy  tliis  grain  and  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  fight  this  competition.  Every  other  elevator  man  found  himself  in 
that  position.  Qrain  came  in  on  our  tracks,  and  comes  to-day  on  our  tracks,  by 
the  thousands  of  carloads  that  never  sees  an  elevator,  never  goes  near  an  elevator, 
but  is  Bold  as  through-bUled  grain,  bearing  this  lower  rBte,  and  that  kind  of  grain 
on  'change  to-day  brings  1  cent  to  1|  cente,  and  as  high  as  2  cents  more  than  the 
grain  in  hereon  a  loc^  billing  than  we  can  afford  to  pay.  Bo,  instead  of  the  rail- 
roads helping  ns  any,  I  think  that  thev,  by  their  through  rates,  have  done  more 
to  destroy  uie  value  of  our  property  tnan  all  other  agenciee  combined.  So  we 
found  ♦■hat  Minneapolis,  with  their  elevator  concerns,  were  coming  down  into  the 
State  of  Iowa,  in  Northern  Iowa,  where  I  do  bnidnees,  and  where  the  Northwest- 
ern mn  their  tracks,  and  paying  more  for  the  grain,  taking  it  to  Minneapolis, 
and  going  ont  by  Waslibam  and  ^so  Dulnth,  and  going  ont  by  lake,  and  selling 
this  grain  in  New  England  all  the  way  from  1  cent  to  11  centa  a  bushel  less  than 
w°  coold  afford  to  sell  it  here  in  Chicago.  At  St.  Louis  we  tonnd  the  Burlington 
road,  mnning  an  into  Keoknk,  Iowa,  was  bidding  in  territory  where  I  had  to 
compete  on  fraignts  to  bring  the  grain  to  Chicago,  taking  it  to  St.  Lonis  and  then 
ont  by  way  of  Newport  News  on  this  lower  through  rate. 

So  we  were  forced  to  buy  grain,  not  only  to  protect  the  earning  power  of  out 
own  property,  but  also  to  keep  Chicago  in  the  front  as  a  grain  market.  Now, 
these  gentlemen— of  course,  their  business  was  hurt  then;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that;,  but  we  were  no  more  responsible  for  that  than  you  are,  and  are  not  to-day. 

If  we  had  these  railroads  back  on  the  local  proxMsition  there  wonld  be  no 
neceesity  for  us  elevator  men  to  buy  grain  in  the'  country  to  any  great  extent. 
It  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimtun.  It  would  only  be  in  certain  localitieB  and 
not  many  places  where  we  would  have  to  buy  as  a  competitive  measure  for 
Chicago.  So,  if  these  gentlemen  will  only  use  their  efforts  and  their  intelligence 
to  help  correct  this  proposition,  which  I  consider  the  basis  of  all  this  tronWe 
between  us — it  is  a  local  affair,  however — there  would  be  no  trouble  between  us 
of  any  nature  or  kind.    Now,  this  is  about  a  fair  statement  of  the  basic  trouble. 

(^.  In  connection  with  the  point  you  have  just  made,  I  wonld  like  to  ask  whether 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  grain  from  West  to  Chicago  now  starts  toward 
Chicago  on  a  through  biiling? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  simply  pay  your  proportion  of  the  through  billing? — A.  No,  we 
take  that  billing;  and  in  mv  case  I  sell  this  grain  in  Europe;  from  the  farmer  I 
buy  it.  I  have  elevators  all  over  the  country  and  buy  grain  from  the  farmers, 
and  sell  it  to  Europe.  That  grain  Is  biUed  by  lake  and  rail  billing,  and  so  on 
'change  that  is  the  chief  way  the  business  is  done,  except  that  which  comes  in 
locally.  Hewever,  when  property  is  billed  that  wa;^  they  give  the  owner  three 
rights.  Thej[  can  ship  it  out  as  lake  and  rail,  retaining  the  rate;  they  can  change 
it  to  an  all-rail  rate  if  it  goes  by  cars,  instead  of  by  water;  and  they  can  change 
it  to  a  local  and  stop  it  here,  provided  they  pay  the  local  rate.  Everybody  has 
that  right. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  that  practice  do  yon  get  less  than  the  local  rate  ?— A.  No,  not 
when  we  stop  it  here.  When  we  ship  it  to  Europe  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
rate,  like  everybody  else.  That  is  not  confined  to  anybody.  It  is  a  public  propo- 
sition by  published  tariffs. 

().  (By  Mr.  COHQBR.)  If  I  understand  correctly,  that  grain  coming  from  the 
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West,  bonnd  into  ChicaKo  on  a  local  rat«,  can  be  changed  to  a  through  rate? — A. 
No:  I  say  that  coming  tErongh  froiu  a  Weet«m  point  on  a  through  rate  it  can  be 
changed  to  a  Incal. 

Q.  Have  yon  an  idea  at  all  definite  as  to  the  portion  of  graiD  coming  into  Chi- 
cago that  comes  in  on  a  through  rote? — A.  I  conld  not  tell  yon  that  with  any 
accnracy,  but  it  is  pretty  large,  becanse  naturally  people  can  get  more  money  for 
it  because  they  ^et  this  low  rot«. 

Q.  So  you  think  the  greater  proportion  ? — A.  Yes.  A  very  much  lai^r  pro- 
portion. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  all  local  points  west  of  Chicago  enjoy  the 
same  advantage  for  this  through  shipping? — A.  I  think  they  do.  Anybody  can 
ship  on  the  through  export  rate. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  thi£  fact,  that  the  rates  from  Iowa  are  sometimeB  larger 
than  they  are  from  tne  State  beyond,  Nebraska? — A.  I  indge  it  is  because  they 
have  less  competition.    That  would  be  my  jadgment  without  knowing  definitely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.)  You  control  the  eleva1»rs  along  one  line  of  road, 
we  will  say.  Does  that  give  the  farmers  a  competitive  market  in  which  to  aeU 
their  produce  ? — A.  Yes.  In  the  first  place,  I  uont  control  them.  That  is  the 
firet  point.  I  will  tell  yon  how  that  is.  I  build  elevators  through  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  Kansas  that  cost  me  $140,000.  There  is  no  point  where  I  have  an  ele- 
vator bat  what  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  other  independent  elevator  proprie- 
tors buying  grain.  The  railroads  follow  that  idea.  They  will  not  permit  any- 
body to  have  the  only  elevator  at  a  point.  They  insiBt  upon  at  least  two,  which  is 
correct. 

Q.  What  regnlatee  the  price  of  wheat?— A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question,  of 
conrse.  I  was  going  to  say  to  you  that  finally  that  is  the  agency  that  regulates 
what  we  can  pay  for  the  wheat.  Every  now  and  then,  of  course,  speculation  pays 
abigfaerprice  than  we  can  for  export.  Speculation  is  to-day  paying  a  higher  price 
for  wheat  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  than  we  can  ei^mrt  gram  for.  We  can 
not  sell  it  within  3  cents  a  bnshel  of  what  they  are  paying  for  wheat,  and  com 
li  cents.  Every  once  in  awhile  the  people  make  up  their  minds  thepriceia  cheap, 
and  they  buy  it  all  out  of  the  sh^me  line  and  we  can  not  ship  it  for  a  while. 
Of  course  that  is  regulated  a  good  oealby  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  While  these  local  cansesmight  maintain  pricesfor  3  or  8  months,  in  the  end, 
sometinie  or  other,  the  export  price  must  regulate  that? — A.  Yes ;  altogether  our 
eurplns  makes  the  price. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  what  youpaythefarmeratoneend,  plus  the  freight  abroad, 
with  a  fair  percentage  for  handling  are  the  component  parts  ? — A.  Yes;  that  is  it 
exactly. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  if  these  elevators  did  not  buy  wheat  that  the  price  to  the 
fanner  would  be  higher  than  it  is  now  ? — A.  Very  much  less. 

Q.  We  had  testimony  something  to  that  effect  yesterday  from  another  sonrce. — 
A.  very  mnch  less.  U  a  man  looks  at  it  in  a  reasonable  way,  with  arealaincere 
desire  to  get  at  the  facts,  he  wiU  see  it.  The  surplus  is  in  my  judgment 
the  lever  upon  which  the  whole  crop  is  handled.  Now,  just  snppoee  for  instance 
that  we  conld  wipe  out  even  central  market  where  speculation,  is  carried 
on,  where  men  buy  property  f orfnture  delivery,  and  all  this  vast  production  of  grain 
here  was  absolutely  on  the  market  to  the  consumer.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what 
ihai  consumer  would  pay?  He  would  pay  for  it  exactly  as  Bmtul  a  price  as  he 
could,  and  the  very  element  of  this  great  purchasing  power  in  that  specnlation 
would  be  out  of  the  way,  and  he  would  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
only  buyer.  I  don't  think  you  can  see  how  low  these  prices  woald  be.  Look  at  it 
to-day.  We  are  carrying  millions  of  bashela  of  wheat,  not  only  in  Chicago  but 
in  other  elevator  centers.  Speculation  is  carrying  it.  We  can  not  sell  it  to-day. 
We  are  carrying  that  wheat  by  the  agency  of  speculation  until  consumption 
overtakes  it  and  demands  it.  and  then  it  goes  to  consuming  districts. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  DoesconsumptLonhavetheprice-fixingpowerordo 
you? — A.  Consumption  has  to  have  the  wheat.  Suppose  we  iry  to  fix  it  and  cany 
all  the  wheat  in  this  country.  We  had  an  illustration  of  this  not  long  ago.  We 
occupy  simply  the  position  of  holding  the  great  surplus  of  this  country  in  various 
stages  of  spculative  conditions  until  consumption  requires  it,  and  then  it  is  sold. 
To3ay  Argentina  is  supplying  all  Europe  with  wheat.  Wecan  not  meet  their  prices 
and  we  can  not  sell  till  they  get  through.  They  have  no  system  there  as  we  nave. 
They  have  no  elevators  there  to  hold  the  grain  and  no  speculative  market  on 
which  elevators  could  hold  it.  The  elevators  could  not  hold  it  without  this  great 
market  to  oarrv  it.  Then,  as  soon  as  it  is  harvested,  it  is  put  on  a  vessel  and  sold 
for  what  it  will  bring,  and  they  to-day  are  receiving  their  price  for  whest  because 
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America  is  held  ap  by  speculation,  and  is  not  m  competitor.  If  our  wlieat  in  tbla 
connty  was  pat  on  tfae  basis  of  Argentine  wheat  to^y  and  each  competing  for  a 
consniniiuf  bnyer,  God  knows  what  the  price  of  wheat  wonld  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  speculation  in  Liverpool,  in  the  wheat  of 
Awntiua  and  other  conntriee,  by  which  the  price  is  held  np,  as  you  say  it  is?— 
A.  Very  little.  There  is  none  in  London,  which  is,  of  course,  the  very  great 
market— none  in  Europe.  In  Liverpool  there  is  a  little.hut.of  cou«e,it  is  a  very 
small  proportion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cohobr.)  When  yon  say  we  can  not  compete  with  Armntina  in 
Europe,  do  yon  mean  tliat  we  are  not  now  exporting? — A.  That  is  what  1  mean  to 
a  very  great  extent. 

There  are  Bome  Evades  of  wheat,  like  the  No.  1  hard  of  Dulnth,  which  is  an 
extra  fine  wheat.  There  is  more  or  less  of  that  wheat  going  aU  the  time.  They 
take  it  because  they  miT  it  with  the  lower  grades  of  Bosaian  wheats. 

Q.  Does  it  bring  a  higher  price? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Than  other  grades? — A.  They  Tnir  that  with  the  lower  grades,  so  the  miller 
has  a  mixed  grade. 

Q.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  speculation  had  raised  the  price  of  wheat 
2  or  3  cents  a  bushel  above  the  exporting  point?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  practice  above  tfae  export  pnce  or  only  in  theori|[  ?  In  other  words, 
has  it  held  up  the  exportation  of  g^rain? — A.  It  has  stopped  it  for  a  while.  It  is 
only  temporary,  however.  We  generally  find  this  condition  of  things  along  this 
time  of  year.  After  the  first  of  JannaiT  the  Argentine  shipments  usually  cease, 
at,  at  least,  from  December  they  are  of  snch  small  proportions  that  they  do  not 
cut  mnch  figure.  Then,  the  consumption,  of  course,  of  Europe  is  so  large  that 
they  have  to  take  Amercan  wheat. 

Q.  In  the  operation  of  these  elevators,  do  yon  store  grain  for  the  public^  or  for 
private  buyers? — A.  Yes;  whenever  they  want  it.  We  give  them  a  special  bin 
if  they  want.  That  la  the  State  law.  We  operate  here  under  a  statute  of  the 
State  of  niinois,  which  requires,  at  the  request  of  anybody  who  wants  to  store 
grain  in  a  public  warehonse;  that  we  shall  fnmish  tnem  special  bins  for  their 
wheat  or  anj  other  kind  of  grain. 

Q.  What  IS  the  practice;  in  other  words,  are  these  requests  made  frequently? — 
A.  No;  and  1  will  tell  you  why.  All  these  arguments  and  statements  yon  have 
heard  from  people  are  old  stock  argnments  that  are  put  on  the  shelf  and  labeled 
and  taken  down  on  occasiona  like  this.  There  is  notiiing  in  them.  Let  me  show 
you  how  the  grain  comes  to  Chicago  and  what  becomes  of  it.  These  very  gentle- 
men who  cfmiplain  so  loudly  about  these  matters  bring  thia  grain  to  Chicago. 
They  will  have  a  little  sample  of  each  carload  in  a  bag.  It  is  brought  up  on 
'change.  It  is  brought  to  me  as  an  elevator  man.  and  to  other  elevator  men.  It 
is  shown  to  a  miller,  it  is  shown  to  a  shipper,  it  is  shown  to  everybody,  and  the 
object  of  these  men  is  to  sell  it  to  the  man  who  will  pay  them  the  most  money. 
If  an  elevator  man  will  pay  the  moet  money  he  gets  the  grain,  and  if  he  does  not 
r»y  the  most  money  he  does  not  get  the  grain.     "" —  "- " '- 

they  have  to  accumulate  5,000  oushels  before  the'y  can  sell  it  in  the  option 
or  speculative  market.  In  doing  that  they  have  to  pay  storage  on  some  of 
the  grain,  they  lose  the  interest  on  their  money,  and  they  lose  the  insurance 
on  the  propertv.  They  save  these  thinss,  and  therefore  the  invariable  rule  is  that 
the  gram  is  sold  on  track,  and  not  in.  the  elevator.  The  weights  are  ascertained 
by  the  elevator,  and  they  have  no  further  interest  in  the  property.  That  is  the 
reason  they  will  t«ll  you  why  they  do  not  own  grain  in  the  warehouse.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  owning  grain  in  the  warehouse,  bat  they  don't 
want  it ;  it  costs  them  money. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  These  men  say  they  have  to  pay  three-fonrths  of 
a  cent  per  bushel  storage.— A.  That  includes  the  arat  10  days  and  the  receipt  or 
delivery  of  the  property  on  board  cars  or  vessela. 

Q.  And  they  say  that  the  men  who  own  the  elevators  escape  nearly  all  of  that 
cost,  and  for  that  reason  they  ore  nnable  to  compete  with  yon.  Is  that  true? — A. 
There  is  something  in  that.  In  other  words,  it  is  like  stating  that  a  man  who 
owns  property  and  who  gets  remuneration  by  his  storage  rates  shall  not  have  it 
because  some  other  fellow  is  not  able  to  own  one.  There  is  no  monopoly  about 
this  elevator  business.    Anybody  can  ko  into  it.    It  is  very  common  everywhere. 

Q.  (ByMr.C.  J.Harkih.)  Does  the  State  regulate  it?— A.  It  does  under  statute. 
Anyone  can  erect  one  provided  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it  and  the  money 
afterwards  to  run  the  bnsiness. 

Q.  Does  the  Stat«  regulate  anything  but  the  price?— A.  They  regulatu  the 
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chorgea ;  thejr  give  the  privilege  of  oliarglng  li  cents,  Inolnding  the  deUveiy  on 
oars  or  veesela.  However,  we  do  not  charge  the  1^  cents  which  the  etatnte  giree 
OB  the  right  to  do,  bnt  do  it  at  three-foiirtbe,  the  oheapeet  rate  in  the  United 


Q.  (By  Professor  JoHHSOiT.)  Injronr  otiinionis  that  a  lovrftte?— A,  Itisayery 
low  rate,  inclnsive  of  the  storage,  and  we  could  not  do  bnsiiiess  at  that  rate  and 
make  any  money  nitless  we  did  a  conaiderahle  volume  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  loading  and  nnloading  chafes  beaidea? — 
A.  So;  nothing  on  earth  except  that.  It  is  the  cheapest  rate  in  the  United  States. 
MinneapoUa  and  Duluth  and  New  York  and  Boston  charge  1^  cents  per  bu^el 
for  the  same  service. 

^.  (By  Hr,  KKNNEni.)  Yon  say  yoa  do  a  large  volume  of  it?  Didyonnotsay 
that  they  do  not  pat  their  grain  in  the  elevator? — A.  No ;  they  do  not  pay  any  of 
these  charges. 

Q.  It  is  yonr  own  grain  ?— A.  Certainly.    I  tony  this  a 
bnys  it,  and  he  owns  it.    These  men  do  not  own  any  of  tl 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  LoRDtER.)  Do  yon  mean  that  we  shall  get  this  impres- 
sion, that  unless  yon  did  a  large  volume  of  business  on  yonr  own  account  yon 
conld  not  afford  to  do  other  people's  bnsiiieBs  at  three-qnarters? — A.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  mean  to  impress  npon  yon,  I  do  not  think  our  elevators  wonld 
be  worth  S5  cents  on  the  dollar  niuees  we  did  this.  We  can  not  help  it.  We 
have  got  to  do  business,  and  if  we  can  not  do  it  as  public  warehonsemen  we 
will  do  it  as  individuals.  Every  fanner  and  dealer  in  the  cotmtty  nowadays 
receives  on  his  desk  every  morning  card  bide  from  a  score  of  sourcee  for  his  wheat 
on  the  track.  These  gentlemen  nold  ua  responsible,  because  these  men  do  not 
want  to  continae  to  pay  them  a  commission  for  selling  the  grain  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  have  stated  that  anybody  could  go  into  this  busi- 
ness?— A.  Anybody  can;  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  strictly  true  ?  Isnt  it  true  that  you  have  an  exclusive  contract  with 
theBock  Island, forinstance? — A.  No;  I  beg  ^onr  pardon.  I  own  and  have  paid 
for,  with  my  own  money,  tho  elevator  capacity  on  the  Eock  Island  railroad  for 
four  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  grain.  Theydonotown  these  elevators;  they 
only  own  some  old  elevators  nptownhere  that  are  used  for  Bnrplns.andthatisall. 
I  do  my  own  busines,  00-odd  jter  cent  of  it.  at  South  Chicago,  on  my  own  property 
that  I  have  paid  for. 

Q.  Have  you  a  contract  with  them — that  is  to  say,  one  that  would  prevent 
them  from  allowii^  some  one  else  to  bnild  an  elevator  on  their  line  of  road  ? — A. 
No ;  not  in  anv  manner,  shape,  or  form  ;  never  had  such  a  contract. 

Q.  One  would  naturally  conclude  that  if  thiselevator  business  was  so  extremely 
profitable  others  would  want  to  go  into  the  businees. — A.  Yes ;  these  gentlemen 
make  some  curious  statements  nere.  Four  years  ago  they  bronght  this  whole 
matter  np.  This  is  an  old  question  here.  We  turned  our  contracts  over  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  said,  "  Look  at  them,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  about  them  let  us  know."  Theysaldthere  was  nothing  wrong  about 
them  at  all. 

Q.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  way  the  elevators  are  onerated  in 
Chicago  it  was  to  the  interest  of  you  gentlemen  who  owned  them  and  operated 
them  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat  down;  in  other  words, that  becanse  ot  thenecee- 
sarily  greater  premium  that  you  would  have  to  pay  on  insurance  when  the  ■raioe 
was  nigh  that  you  could  make  more  money  when  the  price  was  low. — A.  Well, 
that  is  really  so  ridiculoos  that  it  is  hardly  worth  answering.  We  do  not  care 
anything  more  about  the  price  of  wheat  than  if  we  were  not  on  the  earth.  I  am  a 
warehouseman.  I  am  not  a  speculator.  I  do  not  speculate  in  grain.  I  buy  it, 
bring  it  to  Chicago,  and  sell  in  on  this  market,  or  in  the  Eastern  market,  or  in 
Europe,  or  wherever  I  think  I  can  get  the  best  price.  If  speculation  is  paying  a 
better  price  here  to-day  then  I  sell  them  the  property. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  do  not  speculate,  yon  mean  in  options,  do  you  not? — 
A.  No,  I  mean  that  literally.  I  have  told  you  my  method  of  doin^  business.  1 
have  a  central  station  at  Des  Moines,  and  from  every  one  of  these  little  elevators 
in  the  country,  everf  night,  there  is  reported  by  telegraph  the  amount  of  various 
kinds  of  grain  that  I  have  bought  and  the  average  prices.  That  graiiv  is  sold  at 
once,  either  for  shipment  East  or  to  Europe,  or  in  this  market  in  Chicago.  I  do 
not  hold  it  more  than  one  hour  after  the  Board  of  Trade  opens.  I  am  not  a 
speculator. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johmbon.)  You  do  not  keep  the  grain  in  storage?— A.  1  do, 
awaiting  shipment  only.  Some  I  do  and  some  I  do  not.  I  am  delivering  that 
Krtrin  now.  We  hold  very  little  in  onr  elevators,  but  that  is  sold  or  expected  to 
be  sold  very  shortly. 
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Q.  EK)  yon  thfnk  there  is  anything  In  the  elevator  bneinew  here  that  tends  to 
keep  a  large  Tolnnie  of  prain  conetantly  etored  here  In  Chicago? — A.  That  depends 
altogether  npon  the  shipping  demand. 

Q.  Jnat  to  hear  the  market? — A.  I  don't  know  anythit^  abont  that.  We  are 
neither  bnlls  nor  bears.  We  want  ^raln  here  to  trade  in.  This  market  requires 
a  laKe  amuont  of  grain.  If  they  did  not  have  it  they  wonid  luive  a  comer  every 
montn  and  mn  it  np  to  24  per  bushel  becanae  they  could  not  get  the  grain  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conofr.)  In  the  Northwest,  that  is,  west  o(  Mnneapolia  and  St. 
Panl,  I  nave  nnderstood  that  there  were  two  or  three  elevator  companies  oper- 
ating on  the  same  line  of  road.  It  has  been  charged  that  those  elevator  men,  or, 
at  least,  the  representatives  of  them,  wonld  always  pay  the  same  price  for  grain. 
In  other  words,  there  was  really  no  competition.^A.  I  don't  know  abont  that. 

Q.  Yon  have  jnat  testified  that  on  your  line  of  road,  at  every  conntry  town 
where  yon  had  an  elevator,  there  is  always  another  elevator. ^A.  Always,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  arrangement  between  yoor  representative  in  that  town  and  the 
representative  of  the  other  elevator  by  whicn  yon  pay  the  same  price  for 
grain? — A.  Not  the  slightest  in  the  world;  never  has  been. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Yon  say  the  farmer  receives  qnotations  of  prices 
trma  15  or  20  different  people  every  day?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  He  does  not  have  to  pnt  his  grain  in  the  elevator;  he  oan  load  it  right  on  the 
cars? — A.  Yes,  and  the  railroads  will  fnmish  the  cars, 

Q,  Those  cars  need  not  necessarily  go  throngh  the  elevator  here,  bnt  can  be  sold 
on  the  track? — A.  Yes,  nine-tenths  of  them  are. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  yon  to  say  while  yonrs  is  a  public  elevator  the  general 
pnblic  does  not  store  in  it? — A.  No,  hardly  at  all. 

Q.  Hardly  at  all  ? — A.  They  sell  their  grain  on  the  track  and  get  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  COSOBR.)  Just  a  word  farther  on  the  prices  yon  pay  for  grain.  It 
is  generally  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  two  buyers  in  the  same  town,  rejiresenting 
different  concerns — say  yonrself  and  someone  else— do  pay  the  same  price  for 
grain  ? — A.  I  dont  know.  Of  conrse,  it  conld  he  possible  tnat  they  wonld  make 
an  arrangement  of  that  sort,  bnt  my  expenence  in  that  in  some  placea  it  is  not. 
For  instance,  I  know  of  one  place  I  had  in  my  mind  in  Iowa  that  they  have  a 
competing  road  that  is  near  by.  They  go  to  this  road  or  that.  These  roads  are 
not  very  far  apart.  They  were  paying  2  cents  a  bnshel  for  com  at  one  point  more 
than  I  conld  my,  and  ferreting  it  down  I  diecovered  that  the  Olncose  Refining 
Company  of  Chicago  is  bnying  the  com. 

Q.  Yon  refer  to  com  now  instead  of  wheat?— A,  Yes.  Wheat  is  a  thin^  that 
yon  can  not  regnlato  the  price  of  in  that  way,  for  the  reason  that  wheat  vanea  in 
quality.  Yon  as  one  buyer  might  think  that  the  wheat  is  worth  so  mnch  money 
and  I  might  say  it  is  not  worth  within  3  cents  a  bnshel  of  what  Mr.  Conger  is 
paying  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  EaBRlS.)  What  governs  that  when  a  farmer  ships  a  carload 
in  here,  and  the  car  is  on  the  track?— A.  Do  yon  mean  its  value? 

Q.  No,  the  grade  of  wheat?— A.  Everything  is  inspected  hy  the  State  inapector. 
Every  carload  that  comes  into  an  elevator  or  goes  ont  on  the  track.  Everything 
is  inspected  by  the  State  of  Dlinois,  in  and  out. 

Q.  (By  Profeesor  Johnson.)  This  statement  is  made  in  the  complaint,  that  four 
men  who  bny  on  the  Board  of  Trade  meet  daily  at  1.15  o'clock  or  thereabouts  and 
decide  what  price  shall  he  paid  for  grain  along  the  Northwestern,  and  that  when 
that  price  is  determined,  because  of  your  transportation  facilities,  through  your 
connection  with  the  Northwestern  system,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
other  man  to  buy  grain  in  competition  with  yon. — A.  I  am  rather  surprised  that 
they  shonld  make  that  statement,  because  when  I  tell  you  about  it,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  worst  argaments  they  conld  adduce.  That  is  true.  We  do  get  together. 
Why?  Because  of  what  I  told  you,  the  competition  on  every  point.  We  hire  a 
man.  and  pay  him  a  good  salary,  to  keep  posted  as  to  what  p^ies  at  other  com- 
petitive points  for  our  grain  are  paying,  and  we  are  determined  to  pay  the  farmer 
as  much  for  grain  aa  anj;  city  that  takes  it  from  us.  That  is  exactly  true,  Irat 
the  motive  they  do  not  arrive  at.  We  are  fighting  for  bnainess  here,  and  we  will 
continne  to  fight. 

Q.  (ByMr.CONQER.)  In  ntherwords,youareflghdngfortheOhicagomarket?— 
A.  Yes,  the  railroads  maldng  these  throngh  rat«s  hurt  us  here,  and  we  are  going 
to  fight  it  in  every  conceivable  way. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Jounbgn.)  Is  it  true  or  not  that  yon  on  the  Northwestern 
system  and  Mr.  Armour  on  the  St.  Paul  ayatem  have  an  advantage  in  the  ship- 
ments which  other  men  do  not  posseee? — A.  Do  you  mean  in  the  matter  of 
shipments? 

Q.  So  that  you  both  pay  the  samti  price  :  that  you  make  the  same  offer  to  the 
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farmer.  In  other  words,  that  yon  can  both  sell  at  the  same  price  on  the  market, 
1jnt  that  yon  can  eecare  all  tbe  grain,  practicalljri  by  paying  a  higher  price  than 
othero  can  aSord  to  pay,  by  reason  of  yoor  traiusportation  advantages?— A.  No; 
we  have  no  advantage  of  the  transportation. 

Q.  Please  explain ;  that  charge  is  made. — A.  I  thonght  I  had  explained  that. 
I  don't  think  there  is  a  man  in  Chicago  who  bnys  grain  merely  for  the  Chicago 
market  who  can  compete  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  yon  why.  t  bay  this  grain,  aa 
I  have  told  yon,  from  t^e  farmer.and  I  take  this  export  rate  andl  will  sell  tiiat 
grain  in  any  part  ot  Europe  where  I  can  get  the  moet  money  for  it,  and  nnlees 
they  are  able  and  eq  nipped  to  do  that  business  they  can  not  compete  with  me. 

Q.  Even  though  they  pay  exactly  the  same  amount? — A.  It  dont  make  any 
difference,  and  you  can  not  get  legislation  to  control  it.  It  is  the  old  doctrine  of 
sociaiiMm  that  wants  to  make  the  Government  do  everything  and  bar  individual 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobr.)  Can  yon  tell  us  what  the  export  rate  is  on  grain  to  the 
shipper?— A.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  just  now.  They  raised  the  rates  a  little  the 
Ist  of  the  month.    What  the  exact  rate  is  to-day,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  leas  than  the  local  rates  to  the  shippers  ? — A.  Yee,  it  is  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  What  is  to  prevent  these  gentlemen  who  were  nere 
yesterday  from  sending  out  their  quotations  to  various  towns  along  these  roads, 
whatever  they  are  wilfli^  to  pay,  and  having  that  wheat  shipped  in  here  on  the 
track  and  then  selling  it  to  go  on  ? — A.  Nothing  on  earth.  Tney  can  do  that  all 
the  time. 

Q.  Does  not  that  give  a  perfectly  Intimate  market  to  the  fanner  and  to  theee 
other  gentlemen? — A.  Yes;  it  does.  The  farmer  is  getting  the  benefit  of  all  this 
compecition. 

(j.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  They  say  that  yon  have  an  advantage  over  them 
■  n  this  three-quarters  of  a  cent  storage,  and  which  is  yoorregnlar  price,  and  that  yon 

Kade  wheat  so  as  make  money  that  they  can  not  make? — A.  That  isezactly 
other  words,  I  am  better  equipped  in  my  business  than  they  are,  and  yon 
can  not  make  it  otherwise.  Now,  you  can  not  make  a  man  who  has  no  money  as 
able  to  do  business  as  a  man  who  has  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobihbb.)  A  man  of  eaei^y  and  ability?— A.  No;  and 
a  man  of  equal  ability  can  not  do  it. 

Q.  (BvAu.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Unless  he  has  the  machinery? — A.  Unless  he  has 
the  machinery. 

Q.  (ByProfesi  .... 

the  elevator  from  buying  grain  that  everybody  wonld  De  practically  o_ 

footing, — A,  I  will  answer  that  as  I  told  you  in  the  first  instance.  I  want  to  h. 
perfectly  fair  in  my  statement  of  this  oaestion  and  all  others.  If  we  had  the 
local  rates  over  the  roads  into  ChicEwo,  there  would  be  no  great  necessity  for  the 
elevator  men  to  bny  grain.  Now,  if  these  gentlemen  will  address  their  intelli- 
gence to  something  of  that  character,  they  will  help  themselves  in  a  material 
way,  bnt  you  can  not  correct  it  while  this  thing  exists.  They  occupy  a  sort  of 
nwative  position  in  life.    Everything  is  wrong,  and  nothing  is  right. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates? — A.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regnlation  of  railroad  ratee,  if  yon  want  to  eliminate  the  elevator  man  as  a 
bnyer  of  grain.  But  I  think  the  farmer  wonld  like  to  have  some  session  on  that 
when  you  try  to  cut  out  from  him  the  competition  of  any  buyer.  He  dont  care 
whether  it  is  an  elevator  man  or  a  hodcarrier  who  bnys  his  grain.  He  wants 
buyers  of  grain  on  his  track,  and  as  many  as  he  can  get. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Would  it  be  feasible,  in  your  judgment,  for  theee  ele- 
vators to  be  owned  bj^  the  railroads  and  by  them  opened  to  the  public  generally 
for  the  storage  of  grain;  in  other  words,  so  that  you  and  everyone  else  would  be 
on  an  equal  footing?— A,  No;  and  I  will  teU  yon  why.  In  the  first  place,  the 
railroads  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  grain  business.  Their  chart«r8  are  against 
it.  They  are  not  in  the  grain  bnsinesa.  In  the  second  place,  if  that  were  the 
case,  the  elevator  men  of  the  country  would  be  in  the  position  tliat  they  would 
not  have  control  of  the  speculative  markets.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  take  away 
individual  effort  in  any  propcaition. 

Q.  I  doubt  if  you  get  my  idea.  The  railroad  now  furnishes  the  car  that  the 
grain  is  shipped  in  from  the  initial  point  to  Chicago,  or  to  any  other  destination. 
Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  as  a  trans- 
portation agent  the  railroad  should  own  and  operate  the  elevators  here. — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Not  in  the  way  of  being  a  grain  buyer,  but  simply  in  a  smaller  way,  as  they 
use  the  cars,— A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  place  it  at  the  dispositioii  of  the  public. — A,  Now.  what  would  that, 
amount  toi'    Would  the  railroad  amount  to  anjrthing  under  that  proposition?    I 
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own  my  own  eleTator,  I  bnj;  my  ^;niii.  I  ask  no  oddi  of  tb«  railroad.  They 
cbaTRe  there  for  doing  this  baaineea  in  their  elevator.  They  would  have  to  charge, 
wonld  they  not? 

Q.  They  wonld  have  to  make  a  chai^.— A.  All  right.  I  buy  my  grain  and  sell 
it  to  the  man  who  bids  the  most  money  in  every  purt  of  the  world.  What  care 
I  abont  the  railroad  elevator.  How  can  they  compete  against  me  there?  They 
can  not  do  it. 

Q.  Formerly  there  were  public  elevators  in  Chicago,  were  there  not? — A.  Ybb; 
there  are  to-day. 

Q.  Are  there  any  to-day?— A,  Ye«;  any  anantity  of  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  proportion  of  pnbUc  elevators,  ae  compard  with  private 
elevators,  is  as  large  as  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  larger  now;  and 
right  on  that  point  I  suppose  these  gentlemen  try  to  make  yon  think  that  we  want 
more  public  elevators.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  begging  ns, "  For  God's  sake, 
why  do  yon  have  bo  many  pnblii:  elevators  here?  We  want  to  have  lesa  property 
here,  so  that  we  can  bull  and  bear  the  market  and  specnlate  on  it."  And  so  I  do  not 
do  mnch  business  in  my  public  elevator.  They  raised  such  a  howl  abont  it  that 
I  do  not  want  to  be  a  public  warehouseman,  it  it  is  going  to  interfere  wilii  my 
bnshiesB.  I  am  a  grain  merchant.  I  have  my  jtrivate  warehouses  where  Innt 
my  grain  and  sell  it  to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  public 
warehouseman.  There  is  nothing  particnlar  in  it  if  it  is  going  to  be  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  my  prices.  It  is  merely  incidental  to  the  business  for  the  accom- 
modation of  people  who  want  to  trade  speculatively  and  have  receipts  that  they 
can  deliver  on  the  market  here.  That  is  the  only  function  of  a  nnbUc  elevator. 
That  is  all  a  public  elevator  means.  These  receipts  are  delivered  on  the  specu- 
lative market  by  indorsement,  and  they  go  from  one  man  to  another.  They  use 
our  elevators  for  their  convenience,  for  wnich  we  charge  them  this  lower  rate. 

Q.  Your  testimony,  then,  is  to  the  effect  that  there  eiist  In  Chicago  plenty  of 
public  elevators  for  the  accommodation  of  these  gentlemen? — A.  Yes;  to  any 
extent.  I  can  nearly  approximato  them  in  my  mind.  1  think  Armour  has  about 
10,000,000.  We  have  4,800,000.  The  Northwestern  system  has,  I  think,  about 
8,000,000.  There  are  on  the  Alton  abont  5,000.000.  At  South  Chicago,  independ- 
ently of  my  elevators,  there  are  abont  3,000,000.  On  the  Illinois  Central  there  are 
about  1,860,000.  There  are  some  others  I  can  not  just  now  recall.  Jost  add  that 
up.  Twenty-three  millions.  You  can  get  all  the  public  elevators  yon  want. 
Gentlemen,  they  do  not  want  to  do  it  and  never  did.    It  is  only  a  talk  they  have. 

Q.  How  mncb  of  that  38,000,000  do  yon  snppoBe  is  in  nse  t4>-day?— A.  I  judge 
about  18,000,000,  possibly,  I  have  not  looked  at  that  feature  of  it  for  some  time. 
I  may  b"  off  in  that,  but  it  is  someting  like  that 

Q.  What,  approximately,  would  be  the  capacity  of  all  of  the  private  elevators 
like  those  belonging  to  yourself  and  Annonr  ?— A.  I  shonld  judge  about  10,000,000, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  approximate. 

Q.  Not  more  than  10.000,000?— A.  Not  much  more  than  that:  no.  Two  eleva- 
tors at  South  Chicago — lately  th^  have  turned  some  of  their  houses  into  pnbllc 
warehouses;  ten  or  twelve,  possibly. 

Q.  What  was  the  motive  for  turning  them  into  private  warehonses? — A.  The 
motive  was  this.  These  gentlemen  made  snch  a  howl  abont  fiublic  warehouse- 
men buying  grain,  making  ont  the  cause  of  their  being  hurt  in  their  bnsineee; 
and  they  have  been  suing  us  under  the  old  law,  which  was  not  clear  on  the  snb- 
ject.  It  was  a  law  which  was  really  open  to  two  constructions  as  to  whether  a 
public  warehonseman  had  a  right  to  bny  grain.  And  we  smd  to  onrselves,  Well, 
all  right.  We  are  not  going  to  be  bothered  so  mnch  abont  this.  We  are  grain 
merchants,  and  we  will  use  our  private  warehouses  as  we  see  fit.  We  are  trad- 
ing and  buying.  Under  the  pnblic-warehouBe  act,  everybody  kept  nagging  ns  to 
death,  so  we  bnilt  our  imvate  warehonses  for  that  purpose. 

Another  proposition  is  this.  Here  comes  grain  that  is  dirty.  It  won't  grade 
No.  1,  for  instance,  becanse  of  the  dirt  in  it.  The  grain  is  all  right  except  for  the 
dirt.  The  inspection  department  says  it  Is  No.  8.  We  take  that  grain  and  take 
the  dirt  out,  and  it  makes  No.  2. 

Q.  Yon  toettfied  as  to  23,000,000  as  the  approximate  capacity  of  the  public  ware- 
hoaees  and  10,000,000  for  private  warehonses.    That  only  makes  8"  """  """     * 


that  the  entire  capacity  ? — A.  I  am  not  jnst  exactly  positive  as  to  the  entire  capac- 
ity. It  may  run  to  40,000,000  for  all  I  know.  Some  men  have  warehonses  here 
that  I  don't  know  anything  abont.    The  public  warehouse  capacity  is  mnch 


larger,  and  whenever  they  want  a  newpublicwarehoosefor  the  grain  or  whatever 
they  get,  we  will  throw  them  wide  open  for  them ;  but  we  feel  they  do  not  need 
tiiem ;  they  have  no  grain  in  the  warehonses ;  they  sell  their  grain  on  the  market 
and  get  the  money  for  it  and  have  no  further  interest  in  the  trade  whatever ; 
absointely  no  Interest. 
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are  not  in  the  bneineee  of  ba^ng  grain  and  do  not  want  it.— A.  Tes:  that  is  my 

jadgment. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  history  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company  and  ita  relation 
with  the  Chicago  and  Qreat  West«m,  and  in  view  of  the  relation  of  the  dlinoifi 
Central  with  the  grain  trade,  is  that  statement  correct?— A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing abont  the  relation  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  the  grain  trade. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  kept  track  of  the  case  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company  ?— 
A.  I  dont  know  the  character  of  their  cnstom  at  all. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  familiar  with  the  investigation  of  that  sabject? — A.  No.  Mr. 
Stickney  was  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  bnt  I  don't  know 
what  the  result  was. 

Q.  It  has  been,  I  think,  fairly  well  proven  that  railroads  were  to  some  extent 
purchasers  of  grain — bnyers  and  sellers  of  grain— bought  at  the  initial  point  and 
sold  ont  under  shipment  to  Chicago,  with  the  differentials  between  the  two  prices 
as  their  bonus. — A.  I  dont  know  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  was  the  bnsinesBot  the  lowaDevelopment  Company? — A.  Idontkuow 
anything  about  that. 

6.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  buy  barley?— A.  Yes;  quite  largely. 

Q.  Do  yon  sell  it  yourself? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Armour  control  that  trade? — A.  Noi  ridicnlonsl  Armonr  control 
the  trade?    Of  course  not.    I  sell,  I  think,  abont  eight  or  nine  million  bnshels  of 

Q.  Yon  have  a  fair  share  of  that  trade  for  malting  pnrposes? — A.  Certainly: 
it  is  booght  and  sold  every  day  on  change. 

4j.  You  stated  they  could  never  get  Iq^lation  to  reg^ulate  your  bnsiness. — A. 
I  believe  that  is  so.  It  was  the  old  doctrine  of  socialism  intended  to  bar  individ- 
nal  effort. 

Q.  Do  I  nnderetand  yonr  position  Is  that  yon  are  opposed  to  this  combination 
that  is  going  on  in  the  industrial  world  to-dayf — A.  I  am  opposed  to  it  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  any  power  to  absolutely  control  prices.  Tdont  mean,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  don't  believe  in  the  consolidation  idea. 
Now,  you  have  pointed  ont  a  very  broad  question,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
t«ll  you  just  what  I  think.  You  can  not  make  Clovernuieut  leEislation  that  will 
govern  any  man's  business  or  hib  price«,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  abont 
this  thing.  I  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate 
once,  by  request,  on  the  subject  of  oooling.  Now,  I  honestly  believe  that  there  is 
only  one  remedy  for  all  this  trouble  about  railroads  and  rebates,  and  that  is  a 
pooling  law,  which  will  allow  these  railroads  to  pool  their  interests  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  has  the  power  to  protect  the 
public  in  the  maximum  rates.  Why  do  I  believe  this  ?  Let  me  state  this:  These 
things  are  just  as  they  are;  there  is  no  use  in  setting  forth  abstract  theories:  we 
mnst  come  down  to  practical  things.  Railroads  cross  the  country,  and  you  will 
find  the  most  of  them  well  equipped  and  in  shape  to  render  fine  service,  exact 
service,  and  plenty  of  cars.  We  nave  been  dealing  with  these  roads  for  some 
time  and  have  no  fault  to  find  whatever  with  their  service  and  mode  of  operation. 
In  comes  anotlier  road,  not  so  well  situated,  not  so  well  eqnippea,  and  not  in  a 
position  to  get  so  much  bnainess  nor  to  handle  it  as  well,  and  yet  it  must  stand 
npon  the  same  plane  with  every  other  road.  Now,  people  will  come  in  here  and 
make  long  speeches  to  you  abont  the  railroads  doing  this  and  the  railroads  doing 
that;  bnt  here  is  the  practical  question:  That  road  can  not  do  business.  Then 
what  does  it  do  ?  It  does  the  only  natural  thing  and  inevitable  thing  it  can  do. 
It  says,  "We  will  try  to  equalize  these  advantages  and  we  will  give  you  a  lower 
rate,"  and  there  you  are.  Someone  takes  that  lower  rate  and  everybody  feels  it 
in  a  minute  in  the  trade.  They  can  probably  sell  a  little  cheaper  in  consequence, 
or  something  or  other  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  does  the  old  road  protect  itself  against  the  rate  adopted  by  this  new 
road? — A.  By  meeting  that  rate.  And  things  go  on  for  a  while  in  the  same  man- 
ner until  after  a  while  the  same  conditions  obtain  again  and  the  road  again  puts 
down  the  rate  in  order  to  get  business:  and  so  they  keep  on  cutting,  and  the  rates 
are  uncertain,  and  no  one  can  predicate  any  business  proposition  upon  them  until 
that  road  ceases  doing  business  or  they  reach  some  amicable  understanding:  or 
under  one  road  goes,  into  the  hands  of  receivers  and  operates  under  the  protec- 
tion and  direction  of  the  court.  So  that  the  inevitable  logic  of  the  whole  propo- 
sition is  tliat  this  bankrupt  institution  which  started  that  decline  in  rates  to  get 
business  fell  into  absolute  bankmptoy  or  bankrupted  the  solvent  road,  because 
thesolvent  institution  can  not  do  bnsiness  in  that  way;  and  they  can  not  get  away 
ttttm  these  things.     Ck>d  knows  I  am  for  an  abaolute   uniform  rat*,  ^d  T  wlU 
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take  niT  chancM  of  domg  bnsiDeBe;  that  is  all  I  want  and  that  is  all  I  sak.  People 
are  looking  for  a  remedy  and  aflectins  smcerity;  bnt  tfaey  don't  want  to  stop  it, 
becaose  if  they  did  there  is  a  way  to  atop  it,  and  that  ia  to  let  theae  roads  get 
together  and  say,  "Here,  you  are  entitled  to  a  certain  proportion  of  this  competi- 
tive freight  here; "  and  they  agree  npon  the  proportion,  and  the  rate  is  Sied,  and 
that  gete  them  out  of  tronble.  Now  let  the  liiterstate  Commerce  Commissian 
here  Bay.  "  The  rates  cannot  be  other  than  so  and  so;  your  power  to  pool  shall  not 
be  tued  to  charge  an  exorbitant  rate."  Then  yon  have  taken  away  from  theoe 
roads  the  temptation  to  cut  the  rate.  No  neceeBil7  exists  any  more.  They  sate 
contented  to  go  on  with  their  bnsi&eae,  feeling  that  they  get  a  fair  proportion  of 
freight  upon  which  they  agree,  and  yon  have  stopped  the  cutting  of  ratee.  Of 
coarse  nothing  is  perfect,  but  it  wonld  seem  to  me  that  will  e1uninat«,  I  will 
nndertake  to  say,  99  x>er  cent  of  the  tronble  arlBing  from  this  freight  rate. 

(j,  Wonld  yon  have  this  interstate-commerce  law  amended  so  that  there  wonld 
be  no  tronble  about  the  regulation  of  these  ratee? — A.  I  would;  yea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  would  have  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended 
so  as  to  nave  no  question  about  the  powers  of  the  comniisBion  to  regulate  these 
rates  ? — A.  I  wotud.  Now,  this  interatate-coininerce  law  has  done  more  in  the 
laet  few  years  to  restore  things  to  an  equilibrium  Utan  people  know  anything 
about.    Tbey  have  gone  about  it  in  a  practical  wav. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNauit.)  Would  your  proposition  for  a  pooling  arrangement  do 
away  entirely  with  the  motives  for  cutting  the  rate?  lAit  me  suppose  a  case: 
A  pool  is  made ;  and  it  must  be  done  on  either  a  tonnage  or  financial  basis, 
probably  a  tonnage  basis ;  and  these  railroads  that  enter  Into  it  most  agree  upon 
a  proportion  that  each  shall  receive. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  can  onderBtand  bow  the  ambitions  railroad  manager,  after  that  arrange- 
ment has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  months,  says,  I  do  not  think  I  have  my 
proportion.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  goes  out  quietly  and  makes  a  rat«  tf>  some  large  shipper — makes  a  rebat«, 
if  yon  please. ~A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  is  very  soon  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  pool,  or  those  who  form  it, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  larger  proportion,  and  as  long  as  men  are  controlled  by 
motives  of  ambition  and  to  get  ad  they  can  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  be  done 
away  with  at  all.— A.  As  I  told  you,  yon  can  not  make  everytidng  exactly  per- 
fect. 1  knew  you  would  ask  that  qnestion,  and  my  answer  to  that  is  this: 
In  any  proposition  where  yon  can  not  have  perfection  yon  most  take  that  which 
is  bonnd  to  make  it  the  best  possible.  1  do  not  know  any  better  way.  In  the 
first  place,  as  you  put  it,  won  t  it  be  more  likely  that  the  raihy>ad  that  is  trying 
to  increase  its  percentage  on  the  tonnage  proposition  will  be  the  weak  system, 
the  one  that  did  not  have  mnch  freight  before  and  that  is  constantly  catting  the 
rate  to  get  it,  that  would  be  inclined  to  say.  Next  year  I  ought  to  nave  a  Uttle 
more  tonnage.  The  result,  in  my  opinion,  would  be,  if  these  other  strtmg  roads 
feel  satisfied  with  the  present  proportion,  that  they  will  say  that  these  feUows 
ore  getting  to  be  a  contmnal  disturbance,  and  the  men  who  own  the  secnrities 
of  the  other  roads  will  simply  go  to  work  quietly  and  buy  control  of  that  weak 
road,  and  stop  it  right  them. 

a.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Then  pooling  will  not  check  consolidation ?— A. 
ess  yon  have  pooling,  consolidation  will  go  on. 

S.  And  if  you  do  have  it  it  will  go  r^bt  on?— A.  No;  it  is  only  liable  now 
then,  to  correct  the  only  evil  wmch  is  attachable  to  pools,  and  only  in  the 
manner  of  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqkr.)  In  what  way  would  you  protect  the  pubUc  against  exor- 
bitant charges  ?— A.  By  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  With  what  authority? — A.  Absolute  authority  on  the  mazimnni  rate. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Iq  the  caseof  pooling?— A.  Yes.    As  long  as  you 
protect  wepnblic  in  the  maximnm  rate,  you  nave  protected  them. 
Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  How  would  yon  protect  the  riiipper  in  having  his  freight 

Sover  a  certain  line  ? — A.  I  wonld  not  have  the  discretion  in  the  pool.  I  would 
:  the  traffic  go  as  it  is  to-day.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  railroads ;  they  get 
their  proportion  of  the  business.  If  it  is  to  go  over  the  Northwestern  road,  let  it 
go  over  tne  Northwestern  road. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  opposed  to  these  combinations  in  case  they  would  finally 
secure  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  and  industry.  Do  yon  fear  sonie  of  them  have  or 
may  secure  a  monopoly? — A.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible. 

Q.  Has  not  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  practically  secured  a  monopoly 
of  that  industry?- A.  I  should  not  wonder.  I  am  interested  in  the  packing 
industry  on  Puiret  Sound..  I  bought  a  large  amount  of  tin  from  them  the  other 
day,  and  I  told  Ulem  I  thought  I  would  have  to  go  into  the  tin  bi — ' '' 
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had  to  bar  tbe  eteel  to-da^,  they  conld  not  sell  at  t^e  price  they  are  selling  toda^, 

and  I  appTehend  that  ie  tme. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Earrib.)  Are  you  the  owner  of  care  yourself  ?— A.  No,  I  am 
not.     I  never  owned  any  care. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Covoek.)  I  do  not  know  where  I  got  the  ides,  but  it  comes  to 
mind  that  I  have  heard  it  chatted  or  said  that  the  elevator  men  here  in  Cfalcago 
were  paying  more  for  grain  in  Nebraska  than  the^  were  in  Iowa ;  in  other  words, 
paying  more  for  grain  at  a  point  where  the  mileage  was  mnch  greater  to  this 
mark^.  How  are  they  able  to  do  that,  if  it  ia  done,  if  they  do  not  get  conces- 
sions from  the  railroads  on  these  large  shipments  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
is  true,  but  I  will  tell  yon  my  experience.  Freqnently  I  will  pive  more  for 
Nebraska  grain  than  Iowa  grain  because  of  the  better  quality.  The  dry  climate 
in  Kftn«tw  and  Nebraska  makes  a  better  grain  to  store  or  ship  than  any  other.  I 
wonldgive  more  money  for  it  any  day  in  the  week  than  I  would  for  Iowa  wheat. 

Q.  How  do  yonr  prices  compare  on  the  line  of  road  von  operate  on  in  relation  to 
distance  from  this  market?  Do  yon  pay  as  mnch  for  the  grain  at  the  farthest 
point  as  you  do  at  a  nearer  point? — A.  No,  not  exactly;  but  the  railroads  in 
their  tariff  rates  for  a  long  distance  will  hanl  grain  pretty  close  to  the  local.  The 
long  hanl  is  what  they  are  after. 

Q.  Then  yon  pay  anproiimately  as  mnch  for  grain  1,000  miles  as  800  miles 
from  Chicago? — A.  Yes.  Look  at  the  fish  industry  at  Fairhaven.  We  can  ship 
fish  from  Fnget  Sonnd  to  Boston  at  the  same  rate  we  oan  ship  to  Chicago.  That, 
I  account  of  these  proportionate  rates.    Now,  I  have  always  complained 


abont  these  proportionate  rates,  because  I  do  not  think  they  are  right. 

start  to-day  a  train  of  50  carloads  of  grain ;  yon  can  have  in  that  Cki-ciu'iu 

tr^n  25  carloads  destined  to  Chicago,  and  I  will  have  35  cars  billed  IJirough ; 


the  same  train ;  identically  the  same  service  performed.  When  it  gets  to  C 
yon  say,  "Mr.  Counselman,  I  wish  you  would  clean  that  grain  for  me.''  "Aii 
right,"  I  clean  it.  I  put  it  outon  the  eastern  train,  and  these  other26  care  come 
in  and  make  up  the  eastern  train  of  50  cars.  Twenty-five  cars  will  pay,  say,  88 
cents  on  to  New  York  ;  the  other  grain,  that  jon  had  cleaned  here,  will  pay  a  40- 
cent  rate.  Now,  they  have  performed  identically  the  aame  service,  but  charge 
yon  the  additional  rat«  simply  because  you  did  not  bill  it  through. 

Q.  The  grain  had  to  be  unloaded  here? — A.  Yes;  so  did  the  other,  bat  it  is 
teaiisferrea  from  the  western  to  the  east«m  car  at  their  own  expense. 

Q.  That^ovestobeaninterestingpoint.  IthinklhaTehearditsaidorteotifled 
to  that  at  Hinneanolis  the  railroads  make  the  same  rate  for  through  grain ;  in 
other  words,  will  allow  them  to  do  that  cleaning  and  still  pat  it  through.  Do  yon 
knowif  that  istme?— A.  If  it  comes  billed  tbrouKh,  they  do;  but  my  assumption 
was  yon  had  billed  it  local.  That  is  not  right.  I^eraUroads  ought  to  let  it  go  in 
local  and  out  local  at  the  same  rato. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  industrial  matter ;  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
have  appeared  before  the  commission  in  Washington  have  favored  a  national 
incori>oration  law.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  that  matter? — A.  I  have  not  given 
that  subject  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Of  course,  I  can  see  it  is  very  onerous,  people 
having  Uieir  different  plants  in  different  States,  always  subjected  to  different 
classes  of  State  legislation.  I  should  think,  on  the  wnole,  national  leg^islation 
might  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  use  the  telegraph  largely  in  your  business? 

Q.  Areyonsatisfiedwith  thetelegraphserviceatthepresenttime?— A.  Oh.yes. 
Q.  Yon  think  the  rates  are  high  ? — A.  I  think  they  are  very  fair,  indeed. 
Q.  (By  Bepresentfltive  LoEUKB.)  Have  yon  anything  farther  to  suggest?— 
Nothing. 
(Testunony  closed.) 


Chicaoo.  III..  November  17.  1899. 
TE6TIM0VT  OF  KK.  WHLIAIC  E.  BABTLBTT, 
Oram  merchant,  Chieago,  III. 


The  SnbcoT 

sentative  Lorimer 


Mutative  Lorimer  prending,  at  11:15  a.  m.,  November  17, 1899,  Mr,  William  H. 
Bartlett  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
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Q.  (ByBepTMentativeliOitiMRR.)  Will  yon  plewe  Bt»t*  yow  nameT— A.  Wil- 
liam H.  Bwtlett. 

§.  BuBlness?— A.  Grain  merchant. 
.  Yon  sat  here  a  port  of  the  time  and  heard  mach  that  Mr.  Cotmselman  has 
.  Will  yon,  in  yonr  own  way,  tellaawhatyonr  opinions  are  with  referenceto 
the  elevator  aystems  in  Chicago  and  abont  Chicago?— A.  I  did  not  hearwhat  Mr. 
Goanselmanlutd  toBay  relative  to  that.  I  saw,  however,  in  the  paper  yesterday  some 
statements  made  relative  to  theabnse*.  60  called,  of  theelevator  system, and  aslhave 
been  in  this  grain  buaineaa  now  ahnoet  30  vears,  and  have  seen  the  elevator  Byetem,  as 
it  at  present  exists,  grow  np,  I  shonld  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  of 
that  growth.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  buainess  at  country  atationH  was  all 
consigned  by  the  local  dealer  to  some  one  of  the  larger  markets — Chicago,  Bal- 
timore, New  York.  The  local  dealer  paid  a  commisaion  at  that  market,  and  if 
consigned  to  Chicago,  the  bnlk  of  it  was  reconsigned  to  the  Eastern  seabord  mar- 
ket—New York  or  Baltimore.  There  it  paid  another  commission,  and  it  was  sold 
then  to  the  exporter,  who  sent  it  abrcwd.  I  do  not  know  bnt  Mr.  Connaelman 
traced  all  thin,  bnt  that  was  the  Hystem  in  vogne  30  or  25  years  ago.  The  first 
change  in  that  was  when  Gill  &  Fisher,  of  Baltimore,  and  C.  H.  Cummings,  of 
Philadelphia,  commenced  bidding  the  Western  dealer  direct  for  grain,  passing  the 
markets  of  accumulation  like  Inmanapolis,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St.  Lonie. 
They  sent  direct  to  the  country  dealer  and  honght  from  him.  This  system  was 
then  adopted  by  New  York,  Indian BXKtIiB,  Peoria,  and  the  last  market  to  go  into 
it  was  Chicago.  To-day  Mr.  Connselman.  onr  firm,  and  others  not  om^  bny 
direct  from  the  grain  dealer  at  the  conntry  stations,  ehminating  the  commission 
at  Chicago,  eliminating  the  commission  at  New  York,  and  selling  it  direct  to  the 
consumer  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  bnt  we  also  do  more;  we 
ran  hundreds  of  country  elevators  that  bny  the  grain  direct  from  the  farmer, 
and  absolntely  we  are  the  onlv  middle  men  between  the  farmer  and  the  foreigner 
who  buys  the  grain .  Certainly  that  change  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer. It  has  wiped  out  the  commiBsions  at  the  western  i>oint  of  accumnlation; 
it  has  wiped  out  the  commiaslone  at  the  eastern  point  of  accnmnlation. 

The  change  in  system  in  handling  this  grain,  compelled  by  the  action  in  the 
first  place  of  six  or  seven  exporting  firms  at  the  seaboard,  wnich  compelled  the 
Chicago  firms  either  to  adopt  their  policy  or  go  oot  of  the  export  bnsineflB,  has 
resulted,  so  far  at  lease,  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer  in  removing  this  commis- 
sion charge  at  the  points  of  accnmnlation.  The  business  to-day,  as  handled  here 
in  Chicago,  is  not  nandled  by  the  firms  who  were  in  business  a)  years  ago.  Ten 
years  ago  we  had  no  elevatnr  in  Chicago,  bnt  the  necessities  of  the  business  com- 
pelled us  to  build  elevators,  one,  two,  and  we  are  building  a  third  now.  Until 
within  a  week  we  have  never  had  a  regolar  house.    We  have  been  under  no  obli- 

etions  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  any  way.  We  are  simply  grain  merchants.  We 
ve  our  own  houses  in  Liverpool  and  Montreal  ana  merchandise  this  grain. 
The  men  who  come  here  and  complain  abont  the  elevators  are  generally  men  who 
have  refused  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  change  in  conditions  and  want  to  have 
the  old  commission  system  in  vogne  now  and  levy  toll  at  eveiy  point  of 
accumulation  on  the  grain  aa  it  passes  throngh.  That  is  not  in  vogue,  and  yon 
can  not  reinstate  it  by  legislation.  The  trade  has  gone  beyond  that.  It  is  simply 
the  old-timer  railing  at  the  business  that  has  passed  him. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  CoHOBB. )  Yon  said  yon  were  the  owner  of  two  elevators  and  bnild- 
ing-a  third?— A.  Yes. 

U.  On  what  road? — A.  The  Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  and  the  Western  Indiana. 

Q,  Have  you  country  elevators? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Along  what  road? — A.  On  the  Hanta  Fe;  some  tn  Iowa,  on  the  Northwestern; 
then  I  am  interested  in  housca  at  Peoria  that  have  them  on  the  Central  Iowa;  in 
Terra  Haute,  on  the  Eastern  Illinois,  Vandalia,  and  Big  Four;  at  EvanaviUe,  on 
the  Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville,  and  the  Louisrille  and  Nashville. 

Q.  l^ke  the  Santa  Fe,  for  instance;  is  any  other  firm  buying  wheat  along  that 
line  of  road?— A.  Oh,  yea;  we  do  only  a  small  budness  on  the  Santa  Fe.  Onr 
elevator  in  this  city  is  not  on  their  track. 

Q,  Along  what  other  trnnk  Hnes  do  yon  operate?— A.  On  the  Rock  Island,  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago  Qreat  Western, 

Q.  Do  yon  bny  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  on  the  Rock  Island?— A.  We 
buy  considerable  on  the  Rock  Island. 

6.  Does  Mr.  Connselman  operate  on  that  road?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  yon  and  him  as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  to 
the  farmer? — A.  Not  between  the  firms  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  between  the  representative*  at  the  local  point?— A.  We  hara 
no  agreements;  no. 
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Q.  They  ueuallj  pay  the  some  pricee? — A.  Oh.  yee;  we  do  not  aim  to  get  into 
a  &Kht  where  we  cao  get  aloi^  peaceably. 

Q.  There  is  not  mach  competition,  then?    Most  of  these  atatione  are  limited  to 


Counselmaii  and  yonrselves?— A.  We  have  no  elevators  on  the  Rock  leiwid  road: 
we  buy  from  the  dealers  there. 

.  From  the  local  dealersr— A.  Yes. 


Q.  Do  the  local  dealers  handle  very  much  of  that  grain? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  great 
bulk  of  the  grain  is  handled  bv  local  dealers. 

Q.  By  local  dealers?— A,  Oil,  yee. 

Q.  Yon  and  Mi.  Connselman  pnrchaee  of  these  local  dealers  ?— A.  Tea ;  and 
other  firms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Firmefrom  other  cities,  Ipresnme?— A.  Yes.    The 


Q.  (BySi       .  ,        .  ...  

if  there  is  no  agreement. — A.  We  do  not  always  pay  the  same  price  for  the  same 
grade,  bat  we  ore  regulated  in  oar  prices  by  the  same  market  conditions ;  we  are 
bidding  for  the  same  market  and  have  the  same  freight  rates,  and  have  to  meet  the 
same  competition.  That  naturally  would  bring  abont  the  eame  prices.  We 
would  not  try  to  start  np  a  fight  by  overbidding  each  other. 

Q,  {By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Owing  to  the  price  of  vrheat  on  the  open  market, 
the  probability  is  that  grain  dealers  from  Chicago  and  other  cities  would  have  to 
p^  abont  the  same  price  in  the  local  shipping  points  alone  the  line? — A.  Yes. 
Of  course,  in  different  markets  from  day  to  day  the  prices  will  Snctoate  and  the 
grainwiUgotoBaltimoreandSt.  Louie  instead  of  Chicago;  they  may  overbid  na. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  osoally  pay  the  same  prices  as  Mr,  Connsel- 
man?— A.  They  will  run  about  the  same. 

Q.  Mr.  Gounnelman  admitted  that  0  men  get  t<%ether  after  the  close  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  fix  the  price.  Is  one  of  the  men  a  representative  of  your 
company?— A.  Yes;  butthat  do«  not  cover  the  Rock  Island  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congkk.)  What  territory?— A.  The  Missouri  territory  west  of  the 
Missouri  Eiver,  where  the  comxwtition  has  been  strongest  from  the  Southwest. 
There  is  no  agreement  whatever  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Missouri. 

Q.  Is  that  agreement  sent  to  yoor  representatives— abont  the  price? — A.  They 
do  not  &S.  the  price  except  as  between  our  firm.'>;  more  to  see  that  we  are  high 
enough  than  anything  else.  That  is  fighting  ground,  absolutely,  west  of  the 
Mieeouri  River,  with  the  Southweetem  concerns. 

Q.  (B^  Representative  LORUER.)  Do  you  fix  a  maximum  or  minimum  price? — 
A.  Maximnm  price. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  agree  how  much  you  will  outbid  the  other  feUov,  or 
the  men  in  the  other  market?— A.  Yee;  we  have  a  man  that  specially  watches  the 
Inds  from  the  other  markets  and  notifies  us  to  see  that  we  keep  in  line  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HAKRia.)  Your  idea  is  to  divert  that  trade  to  Chicago?— A. 
Yes;  to  protect  the  Chicago  market. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lordier.)  Do  you,  along  your  lines,  every  day  a^ree 
that  yon  will  not  pay  more  than  a  certain  amount,  and  that  less  than  tlie  market 
price  of  grain;  or,  in  other  words,  try  to  keep  down  the  price  of  grain  by  agree- 
ing upon  a  price  less  than  the  market  price?— A.  No;  there  is  no  idea  or  agree- 
ment of  that  kind.    Our  effort  is  to  get  the  grain  here. 

Q,  The  effort;  is  to  go  as  high  as  you  are  compelled  to  go  to  take  it  from  the 
puichaser  who  ships  to  another  city,  in  order  to  bnng  it  to  Qucago? — A.  Exactly. 
If  the  intention  was  to  keep  the  pnce  down 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Why  do  you  not  agree  on  prices  in  Iovmi?- A.  We  do  not 
have  the  competinon.    The  Southwestern  lines  do  not  compete  in  that  territory. 

Q.  Do  not  a  c<nnparatively  large  number  of  men  in  Chicago  purchase  gnmt 
between  here  and  the  MisaouriT- A.  There  are  a  half  dozen  firms. 

Q.  (By  Repreaentative  Lorixeb.  )  Then  you  only  agree  on  the  matimnm  price 
you  Tnlfpay  IM  tiie  market  where  you  have  the  competition;  no  agreement  where 

J  on  have  no  competition?— A.  We  have  no  agreement  on  prices  east  of  the 
[issonri. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cokoer.)  Did  the  grain  formerly  from  that  section  west  of  the 
MisBoarl  Biver  come  almost  entirely  to  Chicago  and  now  go  to  Galveston?— A. 
The  great  bulk  used  to  come  here  and  to  St.  Louis,  and  is  now  diverted  to  Qal- 
veston, 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  competition  has  been  a  growing  one,  has  it  not? — A. 
Yes,  right  along. 

it-  (By  Profeeeor  JoRirsoK.)  Is  it  due  Qulf  competition  anymore  than  to  theae 
Southern  roads  to  the  Atlautio  seaboard  that  do  not  go  throng  Chica^^  lines  Uke 
we  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southweetem,  and  other  lines  that  tap  that  tembOT?— A. 
Thkt  IB  the  lairgwt  ocmpetltlon  wwt  of  the  Miwonrl,  cspedaOy  ia  Kebrwka. 


r?-A.  Ym. 
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Q.  (Bt  Ur  Eemhsdt.)  HaT«  Chicago  linee  tapping  tbat  territorr  made  rates 
to  enable  ;oa  to  try  to  get  that  trade?— A.  I  hare  not  DronKht  a  carload  of  wheat 
Arom  Kaiuas,  I  think,  lor  more  than  a  year.  We  have  hoa  ahaolately  to  give  up 
that  territory. 

Q.  Did  the  railroads  aid  yon  in  any  way  to  try  to  hold  that  territory  7^  A.  Not 
of  late. 

Q.  Formerly?— A.  F<nmerly.  It  was  a  atandnp  fight  between  all  Chicago 
roade,  and  the  Pittaborg  and  Qnlf,  an<^  other  Sonthem  roads. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  CoNOKB.)  That  competition  mujrt  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  farmer 
while  it  was  on? — A.  I  preeome  it  was.  It  did  not  benefit  the  road,  I  believe 
the  Pittsburg'  and  Onlf  went  into  the  hande  of  the  receiver. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORIMER.)  Yon  refrain  from  going  into  that  territory 
for  a  reaeon?~A.  Because  we  can  not  compete  with  t£e  conditions.  Whettker 
that  territory  belongs  by  right  to  the  Qolf ,  I  do  not  know,  bnt  the  fact  is  they 
are  holding  it  now. 

Q.  (ByMr.  C.  J.  HAKKta.)  Is  that  grain  shipped  to  Oalveeton  exported,  or  does 
it  go  by  water  to  Eastern  ports?— A.  It  is  exported  direct. 

Q.  By  Representative  Losimbr.)  Have  they  a  better  rate  than  the  roads  mn- 
ning  to  Chicago  can  make? — A.  Oh.  yea;  the  rail  rate  to  that  point  pins  the 
ocean  rate,  is  lower  than  it  can  possibly  be  made  by  Chicago, 

S,  It  Is  the  rate  that  excludes  yon  from  that  territory? — A.  That  is  the  reason 
rely.  They  will  make  a  rate  to  the  Qolf  no  higher  than  from  the  same 
stations  to  Chicago.  Then  they  are  on  the  seaboard,  and  we  still  have  a  rail  rate 
to  pay  from  here  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Q.  (ByHr.  Kennedy.)  At  what  point  is  the  line  drawn  where  yon  can  com- 
pete ?— A,  West  of  Kansas  City  U  is  G-nlf  territory,  really,  as  far  as  the  wheat 
goes.  Of  course,  more  or  lees  com  comes  here.  At  some  aBasons  of  the  year 
they  can  not  send  it  throngh  the  Qolf — in  the  germinating  seaaon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Too  hot?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JoHNBOW.)  Yonr  bomnesa  is  largely  export?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  EntirelytoEnropeanpoints?— A.  To  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent. 

Q.  Yon  ship  nothing  bnt  grain ;  do  not  deal  in  grain  prodtictB?— -A.  No,  we 
do  not  deal  in  grain  products. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbknedt.)  Are  yon  exporting  grain  in  large  qnaotitieB  at  the 
present  time? — A.  Until  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

Q.  What  is  the  canse  of  the  stoppage  of  exports  in  the  last  six  weeks? — A.  They 
overbonght  themselves  on  the  fear  of  this  war  in  Sontb  Africa,  and  that  stimn- 
lated  the  market. 

Q.  In  Enrope  ? — A.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent.  They  were 
BO  afraid  of  continental  complicatiotis,  they  all  stocked  up,  and  now  they  are 
receiving  that  wheat.  Then  again,  the  Argentine  has  been  a  large  shipper  of 
wheat  lately.  And  these  two  tectors  together  have  held  them  ont  of  the  market 
at  present. 

Q.  These  are  the  two  factors  alone? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  yes.  The  freight 
rates  are  now  no  higher— the  ocean  and  rail  rat»— than  they  were  at  the  time  we 
were  moving  wheat. 

S.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  deal  in  com  also 7— A.  Oh,  yes. 
.  Does  any  com  go  on  the  Illinois  Central  to  New  Orleans  ?— A.  I  never  heard 
of  any  going  from  Chicago.    I  have  heard  of  some  wheat,  bnt  in  small  qnanti- 
ties.    As  a  general  thing,  com  is  not  moved  out  of  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 

<^.  Is  it  probable  if  yon  were  able  to  ship  by  water  across  the  Isthmus  to  the 
Onent  there  wonld  be  any  ^rain  bnsinees  to  the  Orient  ?— A.  I  should  not  think 
there  wonld  be  much  grain ;  there  might  be  fionr,  but  I  doubt — I  coold  not 
answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedt.)  Has  specnlation  pnt  the  price  of  wheat  np  beyond  the 
export  point?— A.  Well,  hardly,  because  wheat  has  been  declining.  Specnlation 
probably  does  hold  op  the  market  here.  The  believers  in  high  prices  are,  of 
course,  the  ones  buying  the  options,  and  it  is  the  option  that  is  carrying  the  price. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  specnlation  the  market  would  go  down  to  the  level  of  the 
bids  in  Europe,  which  would  be  a  number  of  cents  per  bnahel  under  the  market. 
The  speculative  market  is  holding  the  price  where  it  is  now. 

Q.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer?— A.  Certainly.  If  we  did  not  have  a 
speculative  market  to  tide  us  over  these  times  of  depression  we  should  have  a 
bankmpc  sale  every  three  months.  Every  time  we  f^t  an  accumulation  it  would 
be  sold  under  the  hammer  for  the  benefit  of  the  European  consumer. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  would  seem  then  ^t  speculation  results  In 
bulling  prioea?— A.  No.    When  you  get  it  too  high,  there  are  lots  of  people  who 
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tronld  think  it  too  high  and  sell  it  down.  I  think  that  specnlation  brings  ns  & 
fairer  aver^^  of  priceK,  We  do  not  come  to  as  low  priceR  aa  we  ehnnld  withoat 
speculation,  nor  ae  hit(h  as  if  we  had  no  specnltttion.  With  n<  '  ' 
supply  we  ahonld  go  to  " 
(Testimony  cloeed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  17,  1899. 
TESTIMOHT  OF  KB.  JOSEPH  G.  SHYDACKER, 

Orain  merchant,  Chicago,  lU. 

The  enbcommiSBion  on  tranaportatlon  being  in  seseion  in  Ohicugo,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  tit  11.85  a.  m.,  November  17,  1899,  Hr.  Joseph  Or.  Sny- 
dacker  was  introdnced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  oonceming 
transportation  as  follows ; 

'^.  (By  Bepreaentative  Loriher.)  Wlat  is  your  namf  1'— A.  Joseph  G.  Sny- 


!li 


Q.  Business? — A.  Orain  merchant. 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  an  elevator  or  elevaton< — theconcem  yon  represent? — 
_.  Ho ;  we  do  not  own  any  elevators. 

Q.  Will  you  tell,  in  yoar  own  way.  what  information  yon  have  with  reference 
to  the  grain  trade  and  the  elevator  bnsinesa  in  Chica^  ? — A.  1  think  Mr.  Bart^ 
lett  has  very  correctly  and  accarately  stated  the  situation  and  the  evolution  that 
has  been  going  on  In  the  grain  trade  for  the  last  20  years.  I  think  in  this  busi- 
ness, as  in  every  other  bnsiness,  there  has  been  a  snrvival  of  the  fittest.  The 
brinKing  of  grain  to  the  primary  markets  has  depended  entirely  on  the  price  those 
markets  could  afford  to  x>ay.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  grain  conld  not 
stand  the  additional  commissions  and  charges  that  were  formerly  put  on  it  and 
they  had  to  be  eliminated.  This  enabled  the  variona  concerns  that  had  facilities 
in  Chicago  for  handling,  shipping,  and  cleaning  grain  to  go  directly  into  the 
country  and  handle  this  grain  from  the  farmer's  hands  and  eliminate  as  many  of 
the  charges  as  possible. 

Q.  That  has  resulted  in  eliminating,  to  a  great  extent,  has  it  not,  the  commis- 
sion men,  the  so-called  niiddle  men  of  the  buBiness? — A.  Yee.  There  are  a  few 
old-time  commission  men  still  in  existence,  but  their  buBiness  is  not  anything 
like  what  it  used  to  be.  Our  firm,  or  the  firm  I  used  to  be  connected  with,  wasin 
the  receiving  bnsinese  and  averaged  100  to  150  cars  a  day.  This  grain  was  con- 
signed to  us  from  all  over  the  United  States,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Misaouri, 
and  even  as  far  east  as  Ohio ;  and  all  that  grain  used  to  pay  us  a  commission  for 
selling  it.  The  countrymen  would  draw  on  ns  and  we  would  practically  act  as 
their  bankers,  and  when  we  got  returns  on  the  cars  we  sent  them  a  check  for  the 
proceeds.  That  bnsiness  has  been  gradually  declining,  and  instead  of  getting  100 
to  150  cars,  it  came  down  to  S  or  10  at  most,  A  man  would  have  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  in  competition  with  seaboard  and  other 
markets  and  cut  as  many  charges  out  of  the  grain  as  he  could,  or  die  a  lingering 
death,  as  a  majority  of  the  commission  men  are  now  doing. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  change  in  system  had  on  the  price  in  grain  to  the  pro- 
ducer?— A.  I  think  less  the  number  of  men  that  the  gram  has  to  support  innan- 
dling,  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  producer  and  the  greater  price  he  gets  for  it. 
The  more  people  live  off  a  certain  car  of  grain,  the  lees  that  grain  will  ultimately 
net  to  the  producer  and  man  who  sells  it. 

"X  What  effect  has  this  change  had  on  the  price  of  grain  to  the  oonsnmer  ?— 
I  think  it  has  tended  to  cheapen  it  to  him,  too.  An  Morator  concern  will  buy 
It  in  the  country  and  deUver  it  to  any  part  of  Enrope  for  probably  abont  the 
same  commisaion  that  the  middlemen  wonld  have  got  80  years  ago  for  sending  it 
to  Chicago  and  having  it  sold  there,  when  that  wonld  be  the  first  of  four,  five, 
or  six  charges  tbat  would  come  out  of  it.  Fifteen  yeare  ago  we  used  to  get  1 
cent  to  li  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat.  One  cent  a  bushel  was  the  regular  charge 
until  within  a  few  years  ago.  The  live  elevator  concern  will  buy  wheat  or  oata, 
and,  if  they  can  get  1  cent  a  bnahel  by  buying  and  selling  direct  to  the  consumer 
on  the  other  side  they  think  thev  mtve  a  nir  profit.  As  Mr.  Bartlett  stated, 
when  the  grain  reached  Cnicago  that  was  only  the  first  link  in  the  chain.  It  was 
brought  here  and  put  in  the  elevator,  then  shipped  to  Baltimore,  New  York, 
London,  or  Liverpool.  It  was  huidled  by  middlemen  at  two,  three,  or  four  pt^ts, 
paying  all  a  profit 
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14-  Abont  what  oonuoiaeion  woold  they  receive  at  the  difFerent  pointe  for 
haiidli&K  ander  the  old  BystemT— A.  The  commiBHion  aaed  to  be  1  cant  a  boehe] 
in  these  cities,  bat  the  commisBion  for  the  last  5  years  has  been  one-half  cent  a 


boBhel  all  aronnd.  That  has  been  the  commisaion  charged  by  the  higher-grade 
firms.  I  think  some  have  oSered  to  handle  oat«  and  com  for  one-fonrth  of  a 
cent  a  bnshel,  and  poeaibly  wheat  for  a  qnarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  say  you  do  not  own  any  oleyatora,  Ito  you 
use  the  public  elevators  ?— A.  No;  we  lease  elevators. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  preferring  to  borrow  money  in  the  form  of  a 
lease  ? — A.  Vea.  We  have  arrangements  in  the  country  at  some  of  the  points 
where  there  are  grain  dealers  who  own  their  own  elevators,  and  we  pay  tfiem  a 
certain  salary  a  month,  or  commission  on  the  grain  they  buy,  rather  than  tie  up 
our  money  in  owning  the  elevators  themselves. 

Q.  These  arepnbho  elevators,  are  they? — A.  No;  we  own  no  public  elevators. 

O.  (By  Hr.  ^nnsdt.)  Do  you  lease  elevators  in  Chicago?— A.  We  have  one 
in  Chicago. 

Q.  Leaaed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  lease  the  t 

Q.  (By  Profeaeor  Joi 
Enort  and  domestic. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  some  communities  that  the  dif- 
ference between  export  and  domestic  rates  prevented  the  development  of  their 
domestic  bnsineas.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  with  regard  to  the  difference 
between  them? — A.  No;  we  have  no  particular  complaint  to  make.  I  think  it  is  a 
wise  tiling  to  prevent  accumulations  in  this  country,  and  when  Krain  or  grain 

Srodncta  can  be  exported  ont  of  the  country,  and  the  prices  secnred,  and  the  con- 
itions  justify  it,  t  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  have  a  rate  that  w^  permit  the 
development  of  this  business.  The  grain  bosiness  depends  on  the  export  situa- 
tion, and  whatever  the  market  here  is  above  an  export  oasie  the  situation  becomes 
digged. 

QT Yon  say  it  is  not  a  disadvantage  to  the  Eastern  mUler  ? — A.  It  may  poedbly 
be,  but  at  the  same  time  I  ahonld  think  if  conditions  in  this  country  wonld 
warrant  hJTn  in  paying  a  high  price,  and  he  could  merchandise  his  property,  it  is 
beet  for  the  country  at  large  to  move  the  grain  for  export  when  it  can. 

Q.  (By  Mt.Kknnedy.)  WhatisyourEastemexport  point?— A.  Wetakesome 
for  Montreal,  some  for  New  York,  some  from  Piiiladelpnia. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  to  New  York  from  Chicago  for  export!— A.  The  rates 
vary:  jost  at  the  moment  I  do  not  really  know.  I  do  not  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  rates. 


iS.' 


By  Professor  Johnson.]  Yon  export  through  New^York?- A,  Yes. 


o  yon  find  the  terminal  charges  there  at  New  York  are  in  any  way  a  detri- 
meni  iwyour  buainesa?- A.  For  some  reason  or  other  New  York  has  been  losing 
a  n'eat  deal  of  its  export  basiness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoee,)  Where  has  it  been  going? — A.  Newport  News  has  been 
getting  a  good  share;  Baltimore  is  getting  a  good  share;  Montreal  is  securing  a 
urge  snare.  A  good  many  years  ago  New  York  got  all  this  export  business,  and 
these  other  ports  were  getting  so  small  an  amount  that  it  was  decided  to  pnt  in  a 
differential  rate  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  and  Newport  News  of  2  or  3  cente 
a  hnndred.  and  the  resnlt  has  been  New  York  has  been  getting  left.  The  roads 
discriminate  against  New  York  at  the  moment.  Possibly,  it  may  be.  the  charges, 
too,  are  very  exorbitant,  and  that,  in  connection  with  the  difference  in  rate,  has 
been  responsible  for  this  loss  of  bnainess. 

Q.  It  does  not  matter  to  you  individually  whether  yon  ship  through  New  York 
or  some  other  port? — A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  Is  it  a  detriment  to  ChicsAo  or  the  central  West  that  the  railroad  ofBcials 
in  the  ring  in  New  York  should  maintain  this  heavy  terminal  charge? — A.  As  long 
as  we  get  a  seaboard  outlet  we  do  not  care  where  it  ia.  I  think  that  is  a  local 
matter  for  them  to  take  ap  and  fight  their  own  battles. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  railroads  are  treating  men  in  your  line  of  business  equally 
as  regards  the  rates,  facilities,  ete. ,  or  are  there  discriminations  of  any  kind? — 
A.  Well,  we  bny  grain  on  half  a  dozen  different  lines  coming  into  Chicago;  we 
buy  grain  on  lines  east  and  west  of  Chicago,  and  I  think  it  is  an  open  Held.  I 
think  a  man  that  will  adjnst  himself  to  conditions  here  can  do  business. 

Q.  When  you  have  considerable  shipments  to  make,  do  you  inquire  for  the 
rate?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  look  np  the  public  rate,  do  yon? — A.  We  know  what  the  public 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqbr.)  Yon  will  get  it  for  lese?- A.  No.    At  the  time  the  bulk 
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of  this  Krain  is  shipped,  daring  the  open  season  of  navigation,  the  matter  of  lake- 
and-rau  ratee  and  aU-water  rates  is  entirely  a  matter  of  trade  and  harter.  The 
cheaper  yon.  can  get  yoor  trade  the  better  yoa  are  fixed  to  do  bnMneas. 

Q.  (By  ProfeHBor  JoHMBOH.)  One  of  the  greatent  export  ehippers  of  grain  in  this 
conntiy  made  the  statement  not  long  einoe  that  he  never  bothered  to  look  np  a 
rate;  that  be  always  got  the  rate  qaoted  to  him7—A.  We  hare  a  man  vho  bae 
charge  of  onr  export  department  who  is  nappoeed  to  get  a  rate  as  cheap  as  any 
are  made.  Whether  tbat  is  tbe  current  ruto  or  not  depends  on  circnmstances.  I 
presume.  For  instance,  a  certain  rate  is  made  and  no  grain  is  moving.  A  road 
ma^  adjnst  its  tariffs  to  tbe  rate  th»t  they  propose  to  make  in  order  to  conform 
their  pnblished  tariffs  to  secnring  tbat  line  or  bnainssa.  Tbey  will  come  in  and 
contract  a  100  or  a  1,000  cars  of  grain  and  have  that  for  their  tariff. 

Q.  Of  course,  tbey  can  not  change  their  tariff  upward  withont  10  days'  notice. 
or  downwuMi  in  less  than  3  days?— A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  wonld  not  mean  to  testify  that  when  the  railroad  wants  to  change  its 
tariff  to  offer  a  special  rate?— A.  I  would  not  want  to  testify  to  that  extent, 
except  tbat  market  conditionB  govern  rates  in  a  general  way  the  same  as  they  do 
everything  else, 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  the  shipments  are  made  on  rates  quoted  to  th« 
manwhobas  tbe  shipment  to  make?— A.  I  should  say  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Ratesareamatterof  individual  barter?— A.  I  should  say  that  freight  rates 
are  something  a  road  has  to  sell,  and  it  has  to  meet  conditions  the  same  as  any 
other  merchant. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  harter  and  pnrcbase  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  make  a 
rate,  for  I  know  they  do  not  for  us.  but  when  tbey  work  for  the  lake-and-rail 
business  going  through  the  supply  and  demand  of  freight  certainly  fixes  the 
prices  of  that  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harri».)  Are  you  speaUngof  export  rates?— A.  I  am  talking 
about  export  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor 

both?— A.  No;  1  am  _^ „  __  _    _        

entirely  export  grain.  The  grain  that  goes  to  Montreal.  Baltimore,  New  York, 
eto.,  is  all  exported. 

Q.  All  yog  ship  East  is  for  export  purposes  ? — A.  The  domestic  is  a  small  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  With  reference  to  the  export  trade,  tbe  railroad, of 
course,  is  governed  by  tbe  vessel  rates  in  New  York,  which  vary  from  month  to 
month,  BO  there  could  be  no  fixed  export  rate  from  Chicago. 

Q,  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  A  rauroad  company  has  no  right  to  carry  grain 
for  A  to  Boston  cheaper  than  for  B,  or  to.  New  York.  Is  not  that  true  ? — A.  On 
local  business? 

Q,  It  may  be  exported  again?— A.  Yes:  you  do  know, 

Q.  Perhaps  you  do?— A.  Anybody  does.  That  wonld  be  a  very  serious  offense, 
to  dare  to  divert  grain  for  local  or  domestic  consumpticm  when  it  is  billed  for 
export  and  at  a  lower  rate. 

Q.  You  mean  that  a  man  in  Boston  who  hnys  grain A.  Pays  moremoney 

for  domestic  consumption  than  export. 

Q.  Yon  say  from  the  moment  be  purchases  it  in  the  West  it  is  finally  and  cer- 
tainly decided  whether  it  is  domestic  or  esport  ? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Yon  said  it  would  oe  a  serious  offense;  against  whom?— 
A,  It  would  be  getting  a  less  rate  than  a  man  is  entitled  to,  and  diverting  It 
under  false  pretensea. 

Q.  An  offense  against  the  statutes  of  some  State? — A.  lam  no  lawyer;  Isimply 
know  that  if  a  man  gets  a  lower  rate  for  export  than  the  domestic  rate-^ 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  get  your  rates  quoted  to  yon  for  export.  Is 
it  satisfactory  to  you  to  have  these  rates  quoted  to  you,  and  to  have  them  quoted 
to  other  persons,  not  knowing  whether  tbe  other  man  is  quoted  the  same  rate  as 

!'0n  get?  Is  that  a  satisfactory  Hvatem? — A.  It  is  the  same  method  employed,  for 
nstance,  abont  ocean  tonnage  when  we  charter  a  steamer. 

Q.  There  it  is  unavoidable;  but  in  case  of  rail  rates  is  it  a  satisfactory' thing  to 
have  the  rate  quoted  and  have  to  do  business  on  the  kind  of  rate  you  can  get 
quoted,  instead  of  a  fixed,  stable  rate? — A.  Any  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to 
us  which  permits  ns  to  do  business. 

Q.  ts  it  as  satisfactory  as  the  other  system? — A,  I  presume  it  is.  It  wonld  be 
hard  to  say  definitely  about  tbat. 

Q.  (ByMr.C.J.HARnis.)  Itseemstomewearegettingthetwothingsmixednp. 
The  export  ratt  varies  the  tonnage.  Anyone  knows  in  New  York  yon  can  m^e 
any  rate  you  can,  aci;ording  to  the  vessel  and  the  amount  of  freight  there.  That 
varies  from  day  to  day.    Now,  I  think  in  regard  to  ablpments  locally  to  New  Y<ak 
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and  Boston  for  coununptton  titere,  that  i;oii  are  getting  the  export  rate  and  that 
raite  mixed  up. — A.  No;  I  vaa  very  explicit  abont  that;  that  rate  is  posted,  uid  a 
man  who  la  poat«d  knowa  what  that  rate  is. 

S.  Shipments  for  domestic  coneamption  are  at  a  pabliahed  rate? — A.  Tee. 
.  (By  Mr.  Kennsdy.)  Would  not  that  be  as  much  an  offense  nnder  the  inter- 
state  commerce  law — to  get  a  rate  from  Chicago  to  Boston  for  export  as  to  get  a 
rate  from  Chicago  to  Boston  for  domestic  pnrpoaes?  That  is  a  ^nblishedand 
pnblic  tariff? — A.  I  do  not  hnow  how  others  are  working  on  that  bnsinesa;  I  know 
we  do  it  on  the  pnbliehed  tariff  rate  and  figure  on  it,  and  Sx  onr  own  prices  and 
base  onr  sales  on  those  flgnree. 

Q.  For  domestic  or  export? — A.  Both  export  and  domestic  sales  on  that  basis. 
When  yon  said  a  rate  was  qnoted  beforsjl  did  not  qnite  nnderetand  what  yon 
were  driving  at.  We  maintain  a  basis.  When  we  sell  for  export  we  most  know 
the  baaia  we  are  working  on.  So  I  am  Batisfied  we  work  on  the  basis  of  the  pnlv 
lished  tariff  export  rates.  Yon  can  not  go  to  work  and  fignre  on  the  basis  of  a 
rate  qnoted,  as  yon  intimated,  which  will  vary  from  month  to  month  and  from 
day  to  day.    We  conld  not  carry  on  a  business  on  that  basis. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  To  pnt  the  qneation  again.  Is  that  rate  yon  figure 
on  the  rate  which  is  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  rate 
the  railroads  publish  in  some  daily  paper?— A.  I  can  not  tell  yon. 

Q.  When  yon  fignre  on  the  rate,  where  do  yon  get  the  flgnree? — A.  Our  export 
man  has  a  published  rate  which  he  works  on. 

<J.  Is  that  supplied  to  him  from  time  te  time  by  the  railroads? — A.  Every  time 
there  Ih  a  change  in  rate  he  gets  dne  notice  of  it.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
advance  going  into  effect  December  1  on  rates  to  O-atveeton.onratesto  the  Gnlf. 

Q.  Will  you  testify  yon  get  no  rate  notifications  except  such  as  have  already 
beoi  sent  to  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  Will  you 
ask  the  question  again? 

Q.  Will  you  testify  yon  get  only  such  rate  quotations  as  are  filed  or  have  been 
sent  for  filing  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A,  I  should  be  perfectly 
willing  te  testify  to  that,  so  far  as  I  know.  Ourezportman  is  supposed  to  govern 
himself  accordingly  and  is  the  man  who  has  that  matter  in  charge. 

Q.  Does  he  not  solicit  freight  rates  direct  from  the  corporation? — A.  No. 

4J.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdy.)  Do  the  railroads  solicit  your  business?— A.  We  keep  in 
tench  with  the  railroad  situation  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimks.)  I  think  the  original  question  aimed  to  bring 
out  whether  yon  got  a  rate  on  account  of  your  connections,  and,  being  a  large 
dealer  in  grain,  whether  yon  got  a  rate  below  the  published  rate  or  below  your 
competitor?— A.  We  do  not.     If  that  is  the  idea,  1  can  tell  yon  we  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  pay  the  published  tariff  rate?— A.  Yes.always. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimkr.)  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  railroads  file 
their  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  not  know  whether  the  rate  quoted  te  yon  has  been  filed 
or  not, asa  matter  of  fact?— A.  No. 

Q.  Yonr  man,  who  attends  to  your  rate,  would  not?— A.  That  ia  his  baaineiia. 
You  can  get  a  through  rate  to  Liverpool. 

Q.  Given  by  the  railroad?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  Somnchofit  as  ia  made  to  Boston  is  subject  to  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  regulation. 

9-  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  business  men  are 
doing  tnisiness  on  rates  that  are  published,  or  whether  they  are  doing  business  by 
secret  and  special  rate  quotations  when  they  have  shipments  to  make.  One  of 
the  biggest  shippers  in  the  United  Statea  made  the  statement  that  be  never 
bothered  to  look  np  a  rate,  but  always  asked  for  a  rate  to  be  qnoted  to  him,  and 
that  Is  the  objectof  my  question. —A.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant, 
or  I  conld  have  given  you  the  information  yon  wanted  at  the  stert  aa  well  as  at 
the  wind  up. 

Q.  (By  Or.  Conokr.)  Does  your  firm  receive  any  commissions  from  the  rail- 
roads?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Profeasor  Johnson.)  Do  you,  aa  a  large  shipper,  get  any  lavors  that 
othera  do  not  get?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  possible  favors  we  could  get, 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  try  to  get  your  business  and  offer  inducements  of  any  kind 
that  they  do  not  offer  men  who  do  not  have  so  much  buaineea? — A.  Recently  the 
diflttculty  has  been  to  get  the  cars  to  ship  the  stuff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  they  ever  give  you  snch  a  favor  as  this— store  yonr 
grdn  at  the  seaboard  and  hold  it  for  40.  60,  or  90  daya  free  of  cost,  while  yon  were 
awaiting  better  prices?- A.  We  do  not  carry  any  grain  at  the  seaboard.  It  is 
sold  for  export  and  to  meet  steamers  and  pushed  right  through.    Having  storage 
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fecilitieB  and  elevators  in  the  West,  we  time  oar  sMpmenta  bo  that  we  carry  qq 
grain  at  the  seaboard  at  all. 

Q.  Do  yon  ship  throngh  Peter  Wrisht  &  Sous  of  Philadelphia?— A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  make  considerable  nse  of  tSe  telegraph,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  feel  satiafied  with  the  eeirice  aa  at  present  given? — A.  In  the  main, 

S.  Yon  qnalify  yonr  answer  Bomewhat.— A.  Sametimee  we  find  the  eerrioe  a 
e  Blow;  Bometimes  we  find  where  there  is  no  competition  that  they  are  inclined 
to  make  a  little  higher  charge  than  where  there  is  competition;  but,  taking  the 
entire  service  all  over  the  country 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  private  wire?  Of  coarse,  yoa  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
that?— A.  We  Bee  no  objection,  or  we  woold  not  have  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimkr.)  What  is  the  object  of  a  mivate  wire?— A. 
We  have  them  in  onr  offlcen  in  the  different  markets  and  different  cities,  and 
lease  the  vrires  for  so  mnch  a  month,  and  are  in  constant  commnnication  with 
onr  remesentatives  or  branch  hoases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  privilege  is  open  to  anyone  who  can  pay  for 
it?— A.  Yes. 

O.  Did  yon  ever  know  the  export  rate  to  be  lower  than  the  rate  from  here  to  the 
sea^board?  In  other  words,  do  they  ever  make  an  export  rate  at  the  present  time 
less  than  the  rate  to  the  seaboard  points— a  thxongh  export  rat«  to  Liverpool? — A.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  through  rate.  I  am  inclined  to  think — lamnot  snreabont 
it.  as  I  do  not  keep  in  tonch  with  the  rat«  matter,  bnt  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
do  make  a  lower  rate  for  export  grain  than  for  domeatic  conenmption. 

Q.  1  understand;  bat  I  want  to  know  whether  it  has  ever  got  lower  than  the 
rate  to  Boston  or  New  York — the  seaboard?- A.  I  shoald  answer  that  and  Bay  no, 
without  absolutely  being  able  to  swear  to  it.  I  should  say  it  waa  practically 
impossible.  Of  course,  there  is  a  time  at  the  seaboard  when  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  tonnage— what  is  known  as  distress  room,  and  they  sometimes  carry  grain 
practicallv  as  ballast.  Instead  of  getting  a  fair  rate  for  carrying  it,  rather  than 
go  ont  lignt  they  will  take  it  at  pnicticallT  nothing — carry  it  for  ballast. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  from  uiie  end  to  Europe  that  were  lower  than 
the  rate  to  the  seaboard?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chioaoo.  III.,  November  17,  1899. 

TEsnxoirr  of  kb.  oeokoe  h.  webstbk, 

President  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company. 
The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  3  p.  m.;  Chairman  Lorimer  pre- 

Mr.  Georoe  H.  Webstkb.' being  duly  swom,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Loriuer.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address. — A. 
0«orge  H.  Webster,  205  Lasalle  street,  Chicago. 

<J.  Your  boalnees,  please  ?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company 
at  present. 

Q.  There  has  been  considerable  complaint  about  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago 
by  the  commission  men,  and  the  commission  would  like  to  have  you  in  your  ovni 
way  go  on  and  state  what  the  actual  conditions  are  with  reference  to  that  busi- 
neSB.— A.  I  will  say  to  that,  that  I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunirt,  and  have 
prepared  and  had  prepared  a  paper  which  I  think  will  cover  the  whole  matter 
very  comprehensively  and  clearly;  and  with  your  permission  I  should  like  to 
read  it.    (Witness  reads  paper.) 

I  appear  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  your  secretary,  asking  me  for  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  grain  business  of  Chicago  is  conducted  and 
of  the  methods  observed  in  transporting  grain  on  the  Great  Lakee  and  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  lake  and  land  carriers. 

I  am  the  presidentof  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  a  corporation  opera^ng 
several  large  elevators  in  Chicago.  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Armour  &  Co. , 
a  firm  doing  business  in  Chicwo  as  packers  of  meat  and  provisions  and  dealers  in 

Ein,  from  1881  to  1894,  and  from  1886  to  1881  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
nour,  PlanMnton  &  Co., grain  and  provision  merchants  in  the  dty  of  New 
York. 
In  order  that  your  committee  may  at  the  outset  b«  fully  informed  as  to  the 
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KTain  hondluiK  and  etorinjg  f&cUitiee  of  Chicsigo,  I  hftve  h&d  prepared  and  aabmit 
Wow  a  list  of  all  the  grain  elevators  in  Cbicago,  large  and  small,  public  and  pri- 
vate, ^ving.  80  far  as  poemble,  the  locatioit  and  capacity  of  each  and  the  names 
of  the  proprietore: 

BEQULAB  PUBLIC  WAKEHOUSEe. 


5». 

AnnonrABand 

Armour  Blevator  Co 

Chicago,  Mllwaokee  and  Bt.  Panl 

oSS.«aiii«>,.dnT«- 

4.000,000 
1.000.000 

WSU 

Central  Etevator  Co 

Chicago  Elevator  Co 

miiiaiCOTtrmlEwy.KidriTOT 

Chl^'^k^luidandPaclflo  and 
Chicago  and   North   Western   and 

1,«DO,DOO 

a^^c 

1,0000,00 

3,000,000 

Nebraska  City  .. 

L^^""""  "• 

Calumet  B 

BartleU,  FraHer  ft  Co  . . . . 

Soath   Chicago.  Elgin.  Jollet  and 
Eaatem  aDdBeltRwT' 

i:«o:ooo 

i,  000, 000 

a.ooo.ooo 
i,a».ooo 

In  addition  there 
are  two  public 

warshonaea. 
which  are  not 

of  Trade  on  the 

Chicago  Elevator  Co 

Chicago  and   Eaatem   llllDoia,  Wa 

bi^  and  river. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  river. 

Total  cp-> 

M,«00.«« 

PRIVATE  WABEHODSB8  OF  CHICAGO  AND  CAPACnT  OF  SAME. 


°s«^^ch?j;sjEivS?^  *"^^' 

nne  and  4Dth  street.   " 
Plttaburg.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

BOO, coo 

■■•SIS 

Slstst. 
*SSeSS3%el?^'   '"""'   "" 

CalnroetA 

Bartlett,Fn«lor4Co.... 

1, an.  ODD 

CalometA 

CUnmet  Qraln  and  Ele- 
vator Co. 

Eaelem.  "p^bnrg,  "Pon  Wayne 

■itSoto 

HBAHmee  bepoee  the  industrial  commission. 


PKIVATE  WAKEHOU8E8  OF 


AND  CAPACITY  OP 


IklcupDot 


A,  Dickinson  C 


Bnslewood  _. 
Pttchbnrg-.. 

Foi&Bowen 


ChicBKO     u>d      O'Neill 

QndnCo. 
Amerkan  Linseed  Oil  Co. 
Cajrlngton.Huuuh  A  Co. 

C.  Connaelnun  ft  Co „ 

WUllMia  Grain  Co 


Chicago  Terminal   Rwy. 
ElBTBtor  Co, 

P.O.BlT 

BichardsoD  ft  Co 


Middle  DI-rlBlon  E: 

Co. 
StnhrQnln  Co  ._ 

Eckhart  *  Smo . 


LiVingstou  A  Co 
McRefnoldB  A  C 


O.L.DonKhertT-.- -.. 

American  Uneeed  Oil  Co. 


MlcMsan  CentriLl 
Michigan  Centnt 


T.A.Healiir.. 


Mueller 

Nebraska  City  D. 


a.MaellerftCo 

Nebraska  City  Elevator 


Pennaylyanl 
Transter. 

BocklaiaodB--. 


St.  Paul  and  Fnl- 

SiWey 

South  Chicago  D. 

Star  and  Cresoent 

Trnlt -.... 

'WatnahTrantfer. 
Walther 


W.B.Owen 

Peavey  Grain  Co... 


C,  CoanseliaaD  ftOo- 

Star  and  CreeoeDt  MiUlng 
Co.  ^ 

R.H.TniJt 

E.E:.pTatl  ft  Co 

Waltber&Co 


American  Linseed  <MCo^ 


COicago  and  Alton  andl^Wor  st 


Bobey  street. 
Jblcago.  Hllwankee  and  St.  Psoi  and 

NOTtB 


ChicBso.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

68d  street. 
PIttBbnrg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chic^o 


Chicago  and  NoTthmetera  and  Bnsh 

OllnolH  Centra]  Bwy.Bjid  Tltb  street. 
Chicago  and  Oraad  Trunk.  Eladon... 
Grade  Crowing,  Illlnola  Central  and 

TBth  street. 
Harrey,  Grand  TmnkBwy-- 

West  Hammond  and  Chicago  Jxini^ 

CnjToll  and  Ada  streets 


Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Bt 
and  eeth  street. 

Oakdala  and  Belt 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Paclflc  and 

31  Bt  atraet. 
Boath  Chicago  Belt  and  IDeth  street . . 

Wisconaia  Central  and  Wood 

Chicago  and  Alton  and  Wood 

Mattoson,  Michigan  Central  Rwy -.. - 

Belt  Kwy.and  mth  street 

Pittsburg.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

St.  Lonls  and  ISth  street. 
Kensington  and    Michigan    Central 


Chicago,  Mlliraukee  and  St.  Paul  be 

Weed  street. 
Chicago.  Burlington  and  Qulncy  ac 


Plttsbofg,  Fori 
and  UOi  Btre 
Chicago  and  A 


le  and  Chicago 
id  £Sd  street.... 


Nickel  Plate  and  Btony  Island 

Plttsbnrg,  ClncJDDatl.  Chicago  and 

St.  Louis  and  12th  street. 
South  Chicago  Belt  and  lOad  street... 
Pennay  IvanJa  Ball  vay  and  SIth  street 

Wabash  and  Uth  street 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  PaclBc  and 
l«thBtr«et. 

Chli«go^Mllwankee    and'SLf^nl' 

[laand  81a 

„„  Chicago, 

and  PaclOc  and  Belt. 
Cbka^  Milwaukee  and   St.  Paul 

and  Randolph  street. 

Western  Indiana  and  83d  street 

Wabash  RwT.and  Bockwell  street. . . 
Chicago,  BocDi  lahmd  and  Paclflc  and 

Wentworth  street 
Chlcagoand  Alton  and  Qnarry  street. 
Chicago  and  Altcm  and  Folk  street... 


idb,Googlc 
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Under  the  constitntioDof  niinoia,  adopted  in  1870,  bjr  Article  ZIII  it  in  declared 
that  all  elevators  or  varebotuee  where  naJD  or  other  property  ia  stored  for  a 
oompenBation.whether  the  pTopertystored  be  kept  separate  ornot.are  to  be  pnb- 
Uo  warehooeee,  and  it  also  provldea  for  certain  limitatlona  upon  tlie  conduct  of 
the  bnnnesB  and  makes  it  the  daty  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  to  pass 
necessary  lavs  to  give  effect  to  the  provlstons  of  this  article  of  the  State  constitn-> 
tion.  In  obedience  to  the  obligation  thns  imposed  npon  it,  the  legislature  of  Illi- 
nois passed  an  act  to  regulate  pnblic  warehonBea,  and  the  warehousing  and 
inspection  of  grain,  and  to  give  effect  to  Article  XIII  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  which  act  became  operative  on  July  1, 1871.  Under  this  law  it  was  pro- 
vided that  pnblic  warehouses  of  Class  A  should  embrace  all  warehousea,  elevators, 
and  ^rananee  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  bulk ,  in  which  grain  of  different  own- 
ers IS  mixed  together,  or  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  naoh  a  manner  that  the 
Identity  of  different  lots  or  parcels  can  not  be  accurately  preserved — snch  ware- 
houses, elevators,  or  granaries  being  located  in  cities  having  not  lees  than  100.000 
inhabitants.  The  State  has  safe-guarded  the  interesta  of  the  public  doing  busi- 
ness with  these  regulated  warehouses  by  a  very  careful  system  of  rules  and  re- 
quirements which  are  to  be  observed  under  severe  pettalties  for  violation.  It 
requires  that  licenses  shall  be  obtained  by  application  to,  and  be  issued  by,  the 
circuit  conrt  of  the  county,  permitting  me  applicant  to  carry  on  a  {)ublic  ele- 
vator bosiness  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State,  which  license  is  revocable  in  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  in  such  court  nppn  the  complaint  of  any  person  showing  and 
proving  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  warehouaeman  is  required  to  give  bonds  to 
the  State  for  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  auy  person  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  snch  a  pnblic  warehouseman  'without  complyingwith  the  law  is  made 
liable  to  a  continuing  fine  of  from  $100  to  $000  per  day.  The  law  has  amply  pro- 
vided for  a  svstem  of  inspection  of  grain,  and  all  grain  taken  into  sncn  ware- 
honses  ntnst  Imi  inspected  before  its  reception.  The  law  also  provides  a  system 
of  registration  of  certificates  issaed  for  grain  received  into  such  warehouses,  and 

ElaoBs  liie  duty  of  ezecnting  the  inspection  and  re^stration  requirement  of  the 
tw  nnder  tl^  control  of  the  State  board  of  railroad  and  warehouse  oom- 
missionere. 

The  {mblic  elevators  of  Chicago  handle  abont  2S  per  cent  of  the  grain  which 
Is  received  in  Chicago,  the  rest  being  handled  by  the  private  elevators  and 
warehouses. 

In  order  that  the  standing  of  Chicago  as  a  grain  market  from  year  to  year  may 
appear,  I  append  the  receipts  of  wheat  and  other  grains  here  from  the  year  1880 
to  the  present  time,  compared  with  the  total  production  of  grain  in  the  United 
8tat«s  for  the  same  years: 
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The  extension  of  the  improved-farm  acreage  in  the  great  grain  belt  of  the 
Northwestern  and  Western  States  has  of  necessity  bronght  abont  changes  in  the 
marketing  of  grain,  jnst  as  the  cost  of  labor,  the  supply  and  cheapness  of  raw 
material,  the  necessity  for  closer  proximity  to  the  fast-growing  markets  for 
mannfactnred  prodncte  in  the  great  Central  and  Western  Stetee,  has  induced  so 
many  of  the  seaboard  nuumfacturers  to  move  this  way  in  order  that  they  may  be 
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nearer  to  the  base  of  snppliea  and  the  seat  of  growing  demand.  Before  more 
folly  considering  the  effect  of  these  changes  npon  the  grain  market  of  Chicago, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  look  into  the  origin  ana  growth  of  the  f^ain  or  elevKor 
storage  basinesa  and  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the  marketing  of  grain  pre- 
Tiona  to  and  since  the  inauguration  of  the  present  system,  as  showing  your  com- 
'  miaeion  the  evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  grain  bueiness  in  the  past  M 
years.  It  is  within  the  memorj^  of  the  living  when  the  drat  grain  was  sold  in 
Chicago.  The  first  annual  receipts  of  grain  recorded  as  brought  into  Chicaeo 
were  in  1838,  when  78  bnahele  of  wheat  were  received.  Wheat  and  other  gram  ■ 
in  thoee  days,  and  for  a  great  many  years  after,  was  brought  to  the  city  'n  wagons 
by  the  farmers  themselves  and  sold  to  the  millers  or  grain  bnyers.  The  grain 
was  usualtY  marketed  in  bags  or  other  receptacles  convenient  for  niannal  recep- 
tion and  distribution.  In  the  tranaferring  of  grain  at  the  shipping  points  from 
the  wagons,  mills,  cars,  canal  boats,  or  vessels  in  which  it  was  received,  to  the 
cars,  canal  boats,  or  ahipa  which  shonld  bear  it  to  its  finul  destination,  the  slow, 
wasteful,  and  expensive  system  of  the  carriage  of  grain  upon  the  backs  of  brawny 
laborers  was  in  vcwue. 

To  gain  time  in  tne  handling  of  grain  and  to  reduce  the  expense  by  substituting 
machinery  for  manual  labor  and  by  handling  grain  in  bulk  was  a  problem  solved 
by  Hr.  Joseph  Dart,  of  Buffalo,  S.  Y.  He  &at  conceived  the  idea  that  thia  work 
coTild  be  as  well  done  by  machineiy,  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1843,  he  built 
an  elevator  at  tlie  month  of  the  Buffalo  River,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  into  which 
canal  boats  passed  and  were  loaded  and  unloaded  by  machinery.  It  was  a  small 
concern  compared  with  the  mammoth  structures  of  to-day,  havii^  a  capacity  of 
only  55,000  bnehela  and  capable  of  handling  15,000  bushels  in  a  day,  bnt  it  was 
the  origin  and  forerunner  of  the  vast  machinery  of  today  which  deposits  the 
cereal  prodnction  of  the  country  in  these  huge  storage  bins,  to  be  stored  until 
sold,  and  by  which  the  greatest  agricultural  production  of  the  world  is  bandied 
so  economically,  so  expeditiously,  and  so  correctly. 

Horsepower  was  the  motor  power  in  these  pnnjitive  warehonsee  until  abont 
184B,  when  steam  was  substituted,  and  this  former  avenue  of  employment  to  the 
labOTer  at  grain-transferring  points  was  forever  closed,  as  machinery  has  in  other 
industries  and  instances  displaced  labor  in  the  economy  of  time  and  expense.  This 
change  in  the  handling,  collecting,  storing,  and  sliippmg  of  grain  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  breaking  to  plow  of  the  earlier  of  the  great  groin-growing  States 
of  the  West  and  Northwest;  and  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  Milwaukee, 
which  were  the  business  centers  of  this  vast  territory,  soon  became  the  primary 
grain  markets  of  the  country,  both  because  they  were  the  business  centers  and 
because  of  their  being  close  to  inland  water  rentes  to  the  seaboard.  It  has  been 
the  nnchangeable  rule,  where  it  was  possible,  that  the  grain  crop  of  the  grain  belt 
should  seek  the  nearest  and  therefore  the  cheapest  route  to  market  from  the  near- 
est inland  lake  or  other  water  point.  Aided  by  their  superior  advantages  in  this 
respect,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  became  the  natural  eastern  terminals  of  the  first 
Tai&oads  into  this  territory,  and  as  naturally  became  the  primary  grain  markets. 

In  1849,  or  about  that  time,  Mr.  Hiram  Wheeler  bnilt  an  elevator  in  Chicago 
for  grain  storage,  near  the  Chicago  River  and  Franklin  street.  The  grain  at  that 
time  was  brought  to  Chicago  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  by  cars,  and  in 
teams,  and  approximated  1 ,000,000  bushels  for  the  year.  In  1853,  the  first  year 
for  which  the  receipts  are  given  in  the  board  of  trade  reports,  the  receipts  of  grain 
at  Chicago  were;  Wheat,  1,687,465  hnshels;  com,  2,880,339  bushels;  oats,  1,875,770 
bushels;  rye  and  barley.  278,549  bushels,  or  more  than  8,500,000  bushels  of  grain 
in  round  nnnibors.  At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  fire  6  elevators,  with  a  capacity  of 
2.475,000  bushels,  were  destroyed.  In  1873  the  new  city  began  its  grain  business 
with  11  elevators,  having  a  storage  capacity  of  8,900.000  bashela,  and  during  the 
year  its  receipts  of  grain  were  84,511 ,000  bushels.  To-day,  all  told,  large  and  small, 
public  and  private,  there  are  81  elevators  in  Chicago,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
67,000.000  bushels. 

To  buUd  elevators  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  but  to  conduct  them  profits 
ably  in  competition  with  neighbors,  and  to  keep  them  filled  with  grain  under 
existing  conditions,  involves  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  True,  the  Western 
Stateshave  increased  their  grain  production  until  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Indiana.  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  the  two  Dakotas,  and  Wiscon- 
sin produce  55  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop,  62  per  cent  of  the  com  crop,  and  67  per 
centof  the  oats  crop  of  this  country;  and  if  conditions  of  marketing  had  remained 
onchanged,  Chicago,  ever  progressive  and  always  prepared,  would  easily  have 
commanded  and  handled  a  large  part  of  this  2.000,000,000  bushels  of  ^ain. 
Changes  have  quite  naturally  occurred,  however,  and  the  growth  of  railroads,  of 
cities,  lake  ports,  banks,  local  mills  and  elevators,  and  other  facilities  which  tend 
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to  distnrb  and  ebift  the  oTdinary  pathe  of  c 
Krain  trade  from  Chicago  to  other  plaoee  n 
aacer  and  couBnmer. 

The  fonr  'wheat-prodncing  States  of  Kansas,  Minneeota,  and  the  tvo  Dakotaa 
pTodnce  35  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Union.  In  1870  they  were  traversed 
by  3,658  mifee  of  railroad;  in  1896  their  railroad  mileage  had  increased  to  20,857 
mileB.  From  this  increase  in  transportation  facilities  inevitably  followed  the 
np-buildin^  of  the  small  hamlet  and  produce- trading  village,  the  local  bank  and 
the  local  tmll  and  elevator  man.  Many  of  the  numerons  commercial  commimi- 
ties  of  the  Northwest  seem  to  have  been  bom  in  a  ni^ht.  Hinneapolis,  nsing 
more  wheat  in  its  mammoth  fiuur  mills  in  a  year  than  is  received  for  the  same 
period  in  Chicago,  has  wrested  the  lanrel  from  this  city,  and  is  to-day  the  greatest 
primary  wheat  market  in  the  world.  It  contains  87  elevators,  with  a  storam 
capacity  of  28,000,000  bushels,  and  annually  receives  almost  100,000,000  bnshSs 
of  wheat.    Last  year  its  receipts  of  grain  were  120,000.000  boshels. 

The  city  of  Dnlnth,  which  had  a  population  of  TQ  inhabitants  In  1860,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  in  180S,  and  has  sarvived  to  make  j^  of  the  sarcasm  of 
Proctor  Knott.  From  its  hnmble  place  in  IB60  it  reached  a  popnlation  of  32,725 
in  1800,  and  became  second  to  Minneapolis  as  a  wheat  market.  It  is  the  Lake 
Superior  terminns  of  many  railroads  and  the  head  of  lake  navigation.  It  con- 
tains, with  its  Bister  city,  Superior,  elevator  capacity  for  35,000,000  bushels  of 
grain,  and  handled  last  year  09,182,818  bushels,  of  which  over  one-half  was  wheat. 
Every  water  route  outlet  to  the  seaboard  draws  this  grain  trade  away  from  the 
direction  of  Chicago,  and  a  keen  competition  has  developed  between  Chicago 
grain  merchants  and  these  outlets. 

The  annual  wheat  receipts  at  Kansas  City  almost  eqnal  those  of  Chicago,  and 
aggregate  about  34,000,000  bushels.  8t.  Louis  receives  annually  of  wheat  abont 
11,500,000  bushels.  Peoria,  Toledo,  and  other  inland  points  iiave  become  largely 
grain  trade  channels  and  handle  very  large  quantities,  and  lake  cities,  like  Hil- 
waakee,  Detroit,  Gladstone,  and  Manitowoc,  actively  compete  for  this  trade. 
The  ^rain  trade  has  thus  gone  into  widely  separated  channels,  each  channel 
n^wmg  in  volume  from  year  to  year,  and  Chicago,  to  which  a  few  years  ago 
this  stream  of  grain  flowed  by  nature  and  from  necessity  and  without  effort  on 
its  part,  is  now  compelled  to  invade  the  field  of  production  and  actively  struggle 
for  control.  It  can  ask  no  favors  and  can  only  control  trade  when  it  meets  ttie 
competition.  The  grain  no  longer  seeks  a  market  at  Chicago:  that  market  must 
seek  the  grain.  It  is  a  natural  trade  condition,  and  is  a  condition  that  eziste  in 
almost  every  line  of  trade.  Competition,  and  the  natural  desire  of  both  producer 
and  consumer  to  come  closer  together,  to  eliminate  the  middleman,  and  all 
nnnecessary  intermediate  expense,  have  resulted  in  dispensing  largely  with  com- 
niiBsion  men,  brokers,  and  traveling  solicitors. 

Theearlybusinessof  Armour  &  Co,  was  that  of  country  commission  merchants, 
receiving  and  making  advances  upon  shipments  for  sue  on  commission  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  provisions,  hides,  high  wines,  tallow,  and  produce  generally. 
They  have  been  buyers  and  sellers  of  grain  for  80  years,  but  they  have  always  been 
both  ag^essive  and  progreseive,  and  have  from  time  to  time  branched  out  into 
other  lines    as  opportunities  were  presented   and  the  pr^ress  of  the  times 


demanded.    If  this  were  not  true  of  this  firm  and  other  C^ic^o  packers,  i 
.  "  "  .         „  .     '     ^  .  wid  should  probably 

V  competing  with  small  places  for  hogs  dressed  upon  the  farm  and  sold 


should  to-day  be  without  our  prestige  as  a  packing  center,  and  si 


from  farmers'  wagons,  as  we  did  80  years  ago,  when  the  value  of  offal  of 
slaughtered  animals  was  lost  to  the  prodocer  who  slaughtered  and  dressed  his 
hogs  for  sale  to  the  packer. 

Among  the  general  evolutions  in  business  that  the  past  IS  or  30  years  have 
developed,  the  changes  in  the  grain  trade  that  have  been  described  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  in  other  brancues  of  trade.  The  methods  of  the  provision  busi- 
ness, and  especially  the  export  branch  of  it,  present  a  very  forcible  example. 
Formerly,  if  a  Hamburg  merchant,  for  instance,  desired  to  purchase  500  boxes  of 
bacon  he  would  cable  his  commission  house  in  New  York  for  a  quotation;  this 
t^fent  in  turn  would  request  a  quotation  from  another  house  representing  Armour 
&  Co., or  some  other  packer  in  the  West.  This  quotation  would  be  sohcited  and 
obtained  by  telegraph,  famished  the  commission  agent,  and  thence  cabled  to 
Hamburg.  I£  a  sale  resulted,  the  deliveries  were  made  in  the  same  roundabout 
and  expensive  way,  meaning  two  commissions  in  New  York  alone  between  the 
packer  and  the  foreign  merchant.  Now.the  Eamborg  merchant  cables  to  the 
packer  direct,  eliminates  New  York  in  the  transaction,  and  the  products  are 
shipped  to  Hamburg  from  Chicago  on  through  bills  of  lading,  doing  sway  with 
all  intermediate  expense.    Just  such  facilities  as  these  have  been  the  prominent 
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factors  in  botli  the  grain  and  proriBion  trades,  enl&rging  their  Hcop«  and  mag- 
nitude by  developing  and  openme  the  markets  of  the  world.  Seir-intetest  actn- 
atee  ever^  man  in  condacting  his  business  at  the  very  least  posfiible  expense. 
sietent  with  safe  business  methods,  whether  it  be  in  the  elimination  of  exx»ei 


intermediarieB,  nnnecessary  labor  or  expense,  or  by  any  improved  method,  machin- 
ery, or  means,  and  this  indeed  is  thebaras  of  commei'oal  progress  and  snccese.  It 
necessarily  and  frequently  chan^  the  course  of  trade  t«  the  injury  ot  some  and 
to  the  benefit  of  others,  a  condition  that  ODparentlT  will  always  exist. 

3o,  too,  the  evolution  which  has  taken  ^ace  in  the  grain  trade  at  Chicago,  and 
doubtless  also  in  other  cities,  has,  no  doubt,  necessarily  operated  to  interfere  with 
the  business  methods  of  many  persons.  A  time  was  when  nearly  every  bushel  of 
grain  passed  from  the  producer  to  the  purchaser  by  the  way  of  a  commission 
merchant.  NeceaBarily,  a  reduction  in  the  volume  oi  grain  consigned  to  a  com- 
mission merchant  reduces  his  basiness.  As  the  producers  began  to  sell  to  local 
merchants  direct,  this  reduction  began.  As  this  business  grew  the  reduction 
increased;  and  it  increased  still  more  when  it  began  to  become  general  for  the 
producer  or  local  owner  to  luake  hia  own  sales  and  disiMnse  with  the  services  of 
a  middleman  altogether.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  so  many  commisBion  mer- 
chants should  find  their  earnings  diminished.  Some  of  them  have  found  it  wise 
or  even  necessary  to  engage  in  some  other  business.    The  majority  of  those  affected 

«  sensible  enough  to  appreciate  that  their  jilight  is  the  result  of  commercial  cc 

i; — ;_,^ .  4.1. ,:_  '-'low-citizens  have  undergone  ft  B"'"""" 

i,  perhaps, not  unnatnral  that  st 
have  become  irritated  and  been  moved  to  complain  bitterly  that  they  should  have 
been  made  to  suffer.  A  very  few,  especially  in  Chicago,  have  conceived  that  the 
blame  lies  oa  certain  grain  dealers,  and  as  a  result  they  have  for  years  waged  a 
war,  before  legislatures,  in  the  conrts,  on  the  board  of  trade,  in  the  press,  on  the 
street  comer,  and  whenever  one  conld  be  found  to  listen,  in  season  and  out  of 
seaaon,  against  those  who  formerly  bought  fnnu  them  as  commission  merchante, 
but  who  find  it  necessary  now  to  buy  from  the  owner  direct.  If  thepresent  meth- 
ods of  the  Chicago  grain  merchant  are  to  be  criticised,  why  not  also  denonnce 
the  farmer  for  no  longer  consigning  his  grain  to  the  commission  merchant?  Why 
not  the  local  graiu  dealer  who  purchases  from  the  producer  and  resells  to  the 
wholesale  merchant  without  the  intervention  of  a  middleman?  These  are  quite 
as  guUtv  as  the  Chicago  grain  n9.erchaDt  in  bringing  about  the  businesB  disappoint- 
ment wnich  is  complained  of.  Shall  the  farmer  he  compelled  by  law  to  snip  to  a 
commission  merchant?  Shall  it  be  made  a  crime  to  buy  from  me  farmer  direct, 
or  for  the  local  dealer  to  make  his  own  sale?  Or  for  the  wholesale  merchant  to 
buy  from  the  owner  in  person?  In  what  respect  does  the  grain  trade  differ  from 
any  other  in  which  such  personal  negotiations  are  now  the  general  rule? 

The  fact  that  the  leading  grain  merchants  of  Chicago  are  also  the  proprietors 
of  or  interested  in  elevators  is  not  due  to  a  purpose  on  their  part  to  oppose  com- 
mission merchants,  much  less  to  a  desire  to  control  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  pro- 
ducers. The  situation  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  trade  conditions.  The  ele- 
vators were  built  to  accommodate  the  great  quantities  of  grain  which  formerly 
sought  Chicago  as  the  natural  and  necessary  market.  The  situation  in  former 
years  was  thus  graphically  described  in  Kunn  v.  Illinois,  04  U.  S. ,  p.  180:  "  The 
great  producing  region  of  the  West  and  Northwest  sends  its  grain  by  water  and 
roil  to  Chicago,  where  the  greater  poi-t  of  it  is  shipped  by  vessel  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  seaboard  by  the  Great  Lakes,  and  some  of  it  is  forwarded  by  railway 
to  the  Eastern  ports.  •  <•  <•  Vessels,  to  some  extent,  are  loaded  in  the  Chicago 
harbor,  and  sailed  through  the  St.  Lawrence  directly  to  Europe.  •  •  •  The 
quantity  (of  gradu)  received  in  Chicago  has  made  it  the  greatest  ^rain  market  in 
tne  world.  This  business  has  created  a  demand  for  means  by  which  the  immense 
quantity  of  grain  can  be  handled  or  stored,  and  these  have  been  found  in  grain 
warehoases,  which  are  commonly  called  elevators,  because  the  grain  is  elevated 
from  the  boat  or  car,  by  machinery  operated  by  8team,into  the  bins  prepared  for 
its  reception,  and  elevated  from  the  bms  by  a  like  process  into  the  vessel  or  car 
which  IS  to  carry  it  on.  •  •  •  In  this  way  the  largest  traffic  between  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  north  and  west  of  Chicago,  and  the  citizens  of  the  countty 
lying  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Washington  is  in  grain  which  passes  throngn 
the  elevators  of  Chicago.  In  this  way  the  trade  in  grain  is  earned  on  ^^  tbe 
inhabitants  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  great  States  of  the  West,  with  fonr  or  five  of 
the  States  lying  on  the  seashore,  and  forms  the  largest  part  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce in  these  States." 

As  already  indicated,  in  time  Chicago  r«ased  to  be  a  tollgate  for  this  grain. 
The  milhng  industry  at  Minneapolis,  the  <1eve1opment  of  markets  or  extensive 
elevator  Bvatems,  or  both,  at  Dnluth,  Port  William,  on  Georgian  Bay,at  Milwau- 
kee, Omaha,  Eansas  City,  St.  LoniB,  Mississippi  Biver  points,  and  at  other  oitaee. 
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all  oombined  to  intrench  npon  CUowo's  former  enviable  position.  The  reenlting 
competition  neoeasarily  had  the  effect  to  grsatlr  reduce  the  quantity  of  eraio 
which  naturally  songht  Chicago  for  a  market.  iTiis  reduction  demonBtratea  that 
much  of  the  elevator  8i»ce  at  Chicago  would  necessarily  lie  idle  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year.  The  intereet  on  the  inTeetment  would  remain  the  same,  the 
depreciation  in  the  stmctnreB  would  continue,  and  the  expenses  of  operation  and 
mmntenance  would  be  but  slightly  leea,  whether  the  elevators  were  fnll  or  largely 
empty.  It  was  bat  ordinary  business  prudence  for  the  elevator  proprietors  to 
utilize  their  storage  capacity.  This  coald  onlv  be  done  by  bringing  grain  to 
Chicaffo  for  storage.  As  the  producers  and  other  local  owners  were  Iwing  in- 
duced Dj  the  efforts  and  advant^tes  of  competing  cities  to  ship  largely  to  them, 
the  Chicago  elevator  proprietors  had  no  alternative  eicept  to  buy  and  thns  to 
direct  the  point  of  it«  storage.  They  were  enabled  to  do  tnis  in  face  of  the  com- 
petition wtdch  confronted  them — a  competition  which  was  fatal,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  to  a  commission  merchant  or  a  de^er  located  in  Chicago,  who  was  not 
similarly  equipped  in  these  respects : 

1.  As  to  private  elevators,  the  proprietors  were  enabled  to  clean  and  otherwise 
Improve  the  quality,  and  thereby  the  value  of  the  grain  wUch  they  had  boaght. 

3.  As  to  public  elevators,  the  proprietors  were  enabled  to  include  the  storage 
charges  (bo  far  as  they  were  above  the  actual  expenses  of  operation)  in  the  cost 
to  them  of  the  grain. 

S.  As  to  both  classes  of  elevators,  they  were  enabled  to  utilize  the  space  which 
wonld  otherwise  have  remained  idle. 

4.  And  as  to  both,  the  sitnation  is  but  another  illustration  that  a  person  con- 
cerned in  a  business  finds  it  to  hu  interest  to  himself  supply  the  needed  appli- 
aucee,  or,  owning  the  appliances,  to  nse  them  for  prodncte  of  which  he  is  the 
owner.  In  the  one  case  he  seeks  to  avoid  paying  someone  else  a  profit  for  using 
his  ap^lianc«8,  and  in  the  other  he  seeks  to  earn  the  profit  which  another  would 
otherwise  realize  from  such  use. 

This  principle  is  not  peculiar  to  the  grain  trade  of  Chicago,  niuetrations  are 
found  m  ever?  branch  of  industry.  The  farmer  supplies  his  own  granaries, 
instead  of  storing  in  the  local  elevators;  he  provides  his  own  scales,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  usee  his  own  means  of  transportation.  When  it  is  at  all  possible,  rail- 
road companies  and  many  lai^e  mannfactnrers  mine  their  own  coal  and  buy 
their  supplies  at  a  point  nearest  their  own  means  of  hauling  them.  Those  who 
need  ice  in  their  business  endeavor  to  maintain  their  own  ice  houses  and  refriger- 
ating machines.  Large  plants  install  their  own  lighting  apparatus,  and  so  on 
without  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  producer  of  an  agncnl^ral  pradnct  or  of 
raw  material  will,  if  possible,  transform  it  into  a  manufactured  product.  The 
tarm^  will  make  cider  or  distill  his  grain,  if  he  can  do  so.  The  miner  prefers  to 
nee  his  own  smelter.  The  owner  of  timber  lands  prefers  to  sell  in  the  shape  of 
lumber.  The  oil  producer  will  bend  every  energy  to  refine  it  and  to  utilize  the 
by-products.  Ana  again,  the  owner  of  surplus  space  or  other  commodity  prefers 
to  use  it  if  he  can,  and  will  engage  in  apparently  extraneous  parsnits  to  that  end. 
A  wholesale  merchant  will  store  the  goods  of  others  in  his  warehouse.  A  farmer 
will  thresh  grain,  or  bale  hay.  or  gin  cotton  for  his  neighbors.  An  electric  street 
railway  will  engage  in  the  bnaineBS  of  furnishing  electricity  for  light,  heat,  and 
power  for  manufacturing  puriKisee.  A  carrier  owning  terminals,  wharves,  and 
the  like  will  permit  others  to  use  them  for  the  sake  of  the  compensation  he  can 


In  every  such  case,  and  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  oonntless  branches  of  human 
industry,  the  person  alluded  to,  in  a  certain  sense,  gains  au  advantage  over  his 
comoetitore,  or  others  ensaged  or  interested  in  the  same  business,  who  are  not 
similarly  equipped.  The  farmer  referred  to  can  savestorage,  weighing,  and  trans- 
portation cnargee,  which  one  who  is  less  favorablv  equipped  can  not  do.  To  the 
extent  that  he  makes  a  profit  by  transforming  his  produce  into  a  manufactured 
article  he  realizes  a  greater  return  than  the  farmer  who  does  not  pursne  this 
course.  The  net  returns  from  threshing,  baling,  or  ginning  will,  in  a  sense,  pro- 
portionately reduce  the  net  cost  of  his  own  produce.  The  same  results  follow  in 
all  other  instances  which  have  been  adverted  to. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow,  in  the  case  of  the  wholesale  grain  merchant,  hecanse 
he  snrvives  or  even  fiouriahes  in  his  business,  that  the  resnlt  is  dae  to  special 
favors  granted  by  railroad  companies  or  to  other  illegal  or  improper  practices. 
Indeed,  the  wholesale  grain  merchant  who  is  also  an  elevator  proprietor  is  often 
driven  topay  the  farmer  or  local  grain  dealer  a  larger  price  for  grain  than  the 
omrent  Chicago  market  would  seem  to  warrant.  This  is  not  because  the  diSer- 
eoce  Is  made  up  by  a  reduced  freight  rate  or  other  reprehensible  practice.  It  is 
doe  to  a  number  to.  causes  and  explained  by  a  number  of  reasons; 

1.  It  is  because  such  a  price  is  compelled  to  be  paid  in  order  to  meet  the  cant,- 
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petition  of  other  markete  whose  conti(^tr  and  other  advantages  enable  them  to 

pay  the  apparently  higher  pi '         ""       -     ■•  

to  meet  toe  competition  wl 
bays  ae  cheaply  as  he  can. 
"   ■" — "lying  this  high  — ' 

a  number  of  w  „  ^ , ._ 

make  the  proBt  that  resnlts  from  storing  on  a  large  scale,  to  save  the  expense  of 
paying  storage  charaes  to  some  outside  warehonseman,  to  carry  on  his  grain  bnai- 
nesB  on  the  wholesale  basis,  to  fill  large  orders,  especially  in  foreign  markets,  and 
to  make  his  shipments  abroad  by  means  of  laree  cargoes. 

5.  In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  accompmh  iiiese  ends,  the  Chicago  dealer 
must  maintain  himself  as  a  buyer  through  a  large  enongh  territory  to  prodnce  the 
requisite  quantity.  If  he  habitually  bids  less  than  the  offers  from  competing 
markets  he  can  not  expect  to  get  the  grain.  Hore  than  that,  he  loses  his  bnsi- 
nese  preetige  and  customers  by  proving  himself  nnable  to  compete  with  buyers 
from  other  markets. 

4.  By  dealing  on  bo  large  a  scale  and  by  computing  the  bearing  of  the  other 
elements  at>ove  mentioned,  what  seems  to  involve  a  loss  is  made  to  show,  perhaps, 
even  a  profit.  And  at  this  point  it  should  be  mentioned  that  from  his  stand- 
point profit  means  the  comparatively  small  difference  of  one  thirty-second,  one- 
sixleenth,  one-eighth,  or  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

0.  Again,  by  buying  from  the  owner  direct  the  Chicago  wholesale  merchant,  in 
oltimato  effect,  saves  the  compensation  of  an  intermediate  broker  or  commission 
merchant. 

6.  The  most  important  element  is  the  fact  that  the  local  price  at  Chicago  Is  not  the 
onlv  basis  from  which  the  wholesale  dealer  figures  his  bid.  He  recognizes  the 
stuDbora  fact  that  the  European  market  fixes  the  price  which  he  will  obtain  on  a 
resale  of  his  pnrchaaes.  Under  normal  conditions  he  does  not  bay  to  sell  to  the 
local  miller  or  feed  dealer,  but  to  export  or  to  sell  to  an  exporter.  He  therefore 
adopts  the  European  price  and  compotes  what  it  will  cost  him  to  lay  the  article 
down  in  the  foreign  market.  In  computing  this  cost  he  takes  into  acconnt  that 
he  has  his  own  elevators  and  other  appliances  at  most  of  the  points  of  transship- 
ment; that  he  can  ship  by  lake  or  rafl,  or  partly  by  each,  and  that  he  can  utiliEe  . 
the  advantage  of  choosing  the  cheapest  of  ocean  rates;  that  he  can  ship  in  large 
quantities,  or  even  in  his  own  vessels,  and  that  he  can  fill  orders  abroad  in  great 

gnantities.  In  short,  he  is  in  a  position  to  reap  the  benefit  of  gathering  retail  lota 
ito  a  wholesale  quantity:  of  shipping  many  purchases  as  one,  and  of  himself  earn- 
ing much  of  the  profit  or  saving  much  of  the  expense  incident  to  the  carriage  to 
a  foreign  market. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  there  oftentimes  enters  into  such  transaction 
theelement  of  speculation,  so  called.  On  the  same  principle  that  others  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  business  buy  and  sell  for  future  dehvery,  the  Chicago  grain  mer- 
chant risks  his  judgment  as  to  the  valne  of  grain  on  a  given  future  oatiB.  He  fig- 
ures on  making  aale^  later  on.  He  can  only  oe  inaposition  to  realize  his  plans  by 
actually  purchasing  the  grain  in  advance  and  storing  it  in  his  own  warenouse  in 
the  interval.  His  motive  and  plans  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  any  other 
merchant  who  buys  goods  to-day,  hoping  that  a  rise  in  prices  will  enable  him  to 
reap  a  profit  later  on.  Many  times,  therefore,  the  commercial  spirit— the  specu- 
lative instinct,  if  you  please — will  move  him  to  pay  more  than  the  current  market 
apparently  warrants.  He  is  baying  not  for  to-day,  nor  for  immediate  sole,  but  to 
m^e  a  sale  90  dayn  or  more  in  the  future.  Hence  he  feels  justified  in  talongthe 
ri^  incidental  to  his  bid,  and  especialty  in  territory  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  yield  to  buyers  from  competing  cities,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  deprecia- 
tion resulting  from  the  ownership  and  maintenance  of  an  unfilled  elevator. 

If  the  local  elevator  man  or  the  farmer  of  the  interior  prefers  other  markets  or 
methods,  there  is  but  one  remedy.  His  self-interest  must  be  appealed  to,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  outbidding  your  competitors  and  making  it  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal advantage  to  him  to  ship  his  grain  to  a  given  city.  The  trade  must  conform 
to  the  varying  conditions  that  confront  it.  and  when  it  fails  to  meet  any  and  all 
legitimate  competition  it  necessarily  declines  and  falls.  The  elevator  men  of 
Chicago  were  forced  to  face  conditions  of  this  character,  and  rather  than  run  at 
a  loss  and  see  a  great  part  of  the  grain  trade  completely  diverted  to  other  chan- 
nels, they  met  this  competition  and  are  entitled  to  credit  to  no  small  extent  for 
the  present  large  annual  grain  receipts  at  this  point.  Whether  they  took  the 
step?  they  did  or  not  would  make  but  little  difference  to  those  who  formerly  did 
a  large  commission  businesfi .  because  but  for  their  acts  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain 
WBuld  have  passed  through  other  cities.  But  to  a  large  class  of  men.  a  claas  to 
Thom  little  attention  has  been  directed  or  given  in  this  matter,  it  would  hftre 
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been  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  It  vonld  mean  curtailed  emploTinent  to  the 
thonaands  of  artisana  and  laborers  directly  and  indirectly  engaged  in  grain  han- 
dling and  Krtdn  trafflo  at  this  city,  and  thia  ia  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the 
Chicago  public  has  so  generonsly  npheld  and  seconded  the  efforts  of  every  man, 
wheUier  elevator  protmetOT  or  gram  merchant,  in  increasing  the  shipmente  of 
grain  to  tills  market. 

And  when  all  has  been  said,  this  is  largely  a  local  cmestion.  The  storage  of 
grain  in  Chicago  elevators  can  not  be  said  to  enter  the  domain  of  Federal  jnrls- 
oiction.  It  has  been  and  ia  jadicially  declared  to  be  a  matter  for  State  control 
alone.  (Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  8, )  rt«Tioua  to  the  year  18B7  it  was  considered 
by  some  of  the  conrts  of  this  State  that,  in  the  absence  of  permissive  legislative 
anthority,itw8s  against  pablio  policy  for  elevator  owners  operating  pnbfio  ware- 
houses to  store  grain  of  tlieir  own  in  the  same  bins  and  to  mil  it  wi  th  the  grain 
of  others  of  the  same  grade.  The  legislatnre  of  Illinoia  at  its  session  in  1807 
enacted  a  law  granting  this  permission  to  pnhlic  warehonsemen,  and  it  is  now 
lawful  for  theni  to  store  their  own  grain  in  this  way,  subject  to  the  very  intelli- 
gent safeguards  provided  in  the  act.  Few  acts  of  recent  State  legislative  sessions 
attracted  more  general  attention  from  the  pnblio  and  the  press,  or  were  given 
more  earnest  or  free  discnssion  than  this  measure,  It  passed  the  senate  by  the 
convincing  vote  of  84  to  11,  and  was  no  less  strongly  approved  In  the  house  of 
representatives.  In  the  ensuing  period,  the  opponents  of  the  law  availed  them- 
selves of  every  means  possible  to  create  pnWic  opposition  to  its  continuance  on 
the  statute  books,  and  in  the  session  of  1899  introdnced  an  act  to  repeal  the  law, 
bnt  thia  act  was  defeated  by  an  even  more  decisive  vote  than  that  by  which  the 
measure  waa  originally  enacted.  Thelegislatorain  thetwo  years'practical  opera- 
tion of  the  measnre  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  public  sentiment 
as  to  ita  wisdom  and  propriety,  and  they  thns  Know  that  pnblio  feeling,  not  only 
of  Chicago,  bnt  of  the  whole  State,  approved  their  action.  This  dedncBon  is  par- 
ticularly justified  by  the  fact  that  in  every  instance  the  latpe  majority  of  the 
rotes  cast  in  favor  of  thia  measure  came  from  the  representatives  of  agricultural 
conunnnities  of  Elinoia. 

The  elevator  companies  in  Chicago  not  only  have  to  meet  the  competition 
between  themselves  in  order  to  ^t  grain  to  handle,  but  also,  as  already  shown, 
they  have  many  prominent  outside  markets  to  compete  against.  This  competi- 
tion has  made  each  grain  firm  work  eveiything  down  to  the  finest  possible 
margin,  and  has  cansed  the  elimination  of  a  great  deal  of  the  intermediate 
expense  which  originally  eiisted  between  and  was  borne  by  the  farmer  and  the 
final  consumer  of  the  grain.  Several  years  ago,  a  farmer  who  did  not  ship  to 
Chicago  would  sell  his  grain  to  a  local  dealer,  who  operated  at  a  gmall  country 
station.  As  a  general  rule,  these  country  stations  were  not  plentiful  and  the 
capital  of  the  proprietors  was  limited;  and  usually  there  was  out  one  elevator 

were  unable  to  help  themselves,  as  the  towna  v  .  .   . 

With  the  great  addition  to  the  railroad  mileage  during  L.__  „ 

nesa  of  the  competition  between  the  different  roads  and  the  building  of  new 
towns  the  original  territory  of  these  different  grain  buyers  haa  been  apfit  up  into 
many  parts  or  commercial  subdivisions,  and  at  nearly  all  towns  in  the  grain 
country  there  are  now  located  from  two  to  six  buyers.  The  competition  among 
these  buyere  is  very  keen,  both  among  themselves  and  against  other  towns 
located  bnt  a  few  miles  away;  so  that  these  small  dealers  now  rarely  obtain 
more  than  from  one-half  to  3  cents  per  bushel  margin  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
operating  their  elevators,  the  risk  A  grading,  shortages,  cnangcs  in  the  market, 
etc.  Up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  all  these  country  elevator  men  consigned 
their  grain  to  Chicago  commission  merchants,  who  received  as  a  commission  from 
one-half  toHcentsperbushel.besideacharginghighratesof  interest,  inspection, 
weighing,  sampling,  and  numerous  other  charges.  These  commission  men,  when 
they  received  grain,  went  on  the  board  of  trade  and  sold  it  to  other  commission 
men,   representing  Eastern   buyere.     The  n'Sin   was  transferred   through  the 

Snhlic  elevators,  which  at  that  time  received  IJcentsper  bushel  for  the  first  ten 
ays'  storage  and  one-half  cent  per  bushel  fot  each  additional  ten  days.  The 
commission  man's  commission  and  other  charges  were  a  burden  added  to  the 
grain.  The  Chicago  storage  which  was  charged  was  another  burden.  The  com- 
miaaion  man  representing  the  Eastern  buyer  charged  his  customer  in  the  East 
from  one-half  to  1  cent  per  bahesl  for  baymg  the  grain,  which  also  added  to  the 
bnrden.  The  Bastem  buyers  were  sometimes  exix)rters  of  grain  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  cities  and  sonietimpB  sold  to  Eastern  mills;  and,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  large  shippers  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Eastern  citiee 
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bought  tbe  graiit  tbrongh  their  Cfaicaso  commiaBioii  merchanta  in  roond  lots  and 
then  resold  it  to  different  millera  and  smaller  consumers  through  the  East  in 
carload  lots.  The  exporter  sold  hie  grain  abroad.  In  cases  where  the  Eastern 
shipper  hoTight  the  round  lots  from  tae  Chicago  market  and  peddled  the  ^rain 
one  in  from  1  to  5  car  lots  throngh  the  East,  a  ver^  good  margin  was  received. 
The  seaboard  exporters  also  made  a  very  hberal  commission.  The  charges  for 
transferring  the  grain  from  lake  vessels  at  BnSalo  to  cars  was  U  cents  per  hnshel. 
The  charges  at  the  seaboard  for  taking  the  grain  from  cars  and  putting  it  aboard 
ocean  vessels  were  very  high.  Thns,  the  total  charges  in  tbe  way  ot  commis- 
sions, middlemen's  compensation,  and  other  expenses,  from  the  time  the  grain 
left  the  farmer  nntil  it  reached  the  consnmer,  were  very  large. 

It  is  to  be  at  all  times  remembered  that  the  ultimate  market  price  is  fixed  by 
the  foreign  deficiency,  and,  therefore,  by  the  European  markets.  In  fijdng  this 
price  the  American  prodncer,  elevator  proprietor,  and  grain  merchant  has  no 
voice  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  powerless.  That  price  is  fixed  by  the 
competition  of  the  entire  world,  as  to  which  nothing  can  operate  except  the  law 
of  sapply  and  demand.  As  the  ultimate  ^ce  is  thns  fixed,  all  the  intermediate 
charges  necessarily  fall  on  tbe  prodncer.  The  price  he  gets  is  the  European  mar- 
ket less  the  necessary  charges  incident  to  getting  it  there.  The  higher  and  more 
nnmerons  these  charges  are  the  less  is  the  price  realized  by  the  producer  and, 
conversely,  a  redaction  in  the  number  or  amoout  of  these  burdens  increases  the 
return  to  nim. 

By  the  competition  of  the  different  elevator  men  in  the  different  cities,  the 
ma^in  of  pront  and  the  agm^e^te  of  the  expenses  have  been  very  largely  cnt 
down.  To  begin  with,  in  addition  to  the  country  ^irain  dealer's  mar^,  which 
has  also  been  lar^Iy  reduced,  the  Chicago  commission  man's  commission  has 
been  largely  eliminated  and  reduced,  becauee  of  the  fact  that  the  elevator  com- 
panies situated  at  the  lake  ports,  seaboard  cities,  and  other  places  buy  direct  frcnn 
the  producer  or  country  grain  dealer  to  so  great  an  extent  and  do  not  figure  a 
commiasion  charge  into  the  price  they  pay.  Aa  practically  all  of  the  concerns 
operate  private  warebouse&,  at  times  their  storage  charge,  which  is  now  three- 
fomtiis  of  a  cent  for  the  first  10  days  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  for  each  additional 
10  days,  is  Quite  often  shaded  in  order  to  secure  the  business.  The  chaiges  in 
puUic  warehouses  are  never  shaded  under  any  circumstances.  These  different 
elevator  men  not  only  buy  direct  from  the  proaucers  and  country  grain  dealers, 
but  they  in  turn  sell  direct  to  the  Eastern  consumer  or  miller,  without  any  mid- 
dleman iu  the  East,  so  that  all  that  expense  is  likewise  eliniinal«d.  A  large 
number  of  Western  firms  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and 
Dnluth  also  export  their  grain  direct  to  foreign  dealers,  thus  saving  the  seaboard 
exporter's  profit. 

The  gram  business  of  the  United  States  practically,  at  present,  passes  through 
but  two  hands— one,  the  producer,  or  the  country  elevator  liuyer,  who  receives  the 
grain  from  the  farmers' wagons  and  transfers  it  through  bis  local  elevator  into  the 
cars  and  sells  the  same  to  theelevator  concern, exporter,  orconsumer  direct.  The 
local  elevator  man  receives  hisslight  charge  for  storage  or  tranaferaa  his  compen- 
sation. The  balance  of  the  original  expense,  which  was  formerly  incurred,  either 
goes  to  the  farmer  or  to  the  consumer,  according  to  market  conditions ;  usnally 
w  the  farmer. 

At  Buffalo,  np  to  within  a  yearortwo,  achargeof  liconta  per  bushel  for  trans- 
ferring had  always  been  made.  It  is  now  done  for  one-half  cent  per  bushel.  At 
this  point  for  some  years  the  elevator  companies  have  made  a  combination,  not  to 
regulate  prices,  bnt  in  order  to  secure  to  each  hisshare  of  storage  and  employment. 
It  nae  been  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  known  to  have  successrully  oper- 
ated in  that  manner.  The  National  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  which  has  differ- 
ent organizations  in  different  States,  has  attempted  to  prevent,  in  some  cases,  the 
ruinous  competition  among  themselves  and  to  secure  a  fair  margin  for  lM«ii<ling 
grain ;  but  all  these  attempts  have  proved  failures. 

The  eliminatioo  of  the  commission  charKes  at  terminal  points  has  caused  a  very 
bitter  feeling  among  tbe  commission  merchants  against  what  are  now  known  as 
elevatorproprietors  and  buyers.  Theseconunissionmerchanta  naturally  feel  bitter 
to  think  that  they  do  not  now  receive  aa  much  of  this  grain  aa  formerly  and  get 
a  commission  out  of  it  as  it  pasaea  through  terminal x>ointe.  TheChicagoelevator 
men  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  same  state  of  affairs  restored  which 
existed  15or  20  years  ago,  when, on  grain  coining  in  to  the  grain  commiasion  men, 
the  elevator  proprietor  had  simply  to  unload  the  p'ain  and  receive  for  transfer- 
ring it  through  hia  elevator  1^  cents  per  bushel,  with  no  risk,  no  wear  and  tear, 
and  no  anxiety.  Aa  it  is  now,  in  order  to  get  any  business  he  must  go  ont  and 
compete  against  the  other  teituinal  marketa,  to  aay  nothing  of  his  own  market. 
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ivhat  ue  formerly  received  withoat  bother,  or  risk,  or  expenae. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  theeeelBTators  we  ^eat.impoeing,  and  expensive 
stractnree,  nailed  to  the  ground,  and  as  fixed  and  immovable  ae  the  locality  in 
which  they  exiat.  The  grain  mast  be  brought  to  them,  they  can  not  follow  the 
grain,  whue  tite  comnusBlon  man,  movable  in  hia  person  and  his  appliances,  is 
fanc^  free  to  follow  hie  vocation  wherever  the  varying  changes  of  grain  trade 
may  indicate  a  more  favorable  location  or  to  change  his  occupation  or  methods 

The  exjgbing  state  of  aSairs  has  caiised  a  lai^  nnmber  of  pablic  elevators  to 
cancel  their  licensm  and  to  operate  them  as  private  warehonses,  free  from  statn- 
tarj  control  and  restrictionB.  In  most  of  thetie  private  warehonees  machinery  ie 
placed  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  gram;  such  as  oat  clippers,  wheat 
cleaners,  ecoorera,  grain  dryers  and  other  appliances,  which  are  used  for  better- 
ing the  quality  and  nins  raising  the  grade.  In  the  public  warehouses  in  Chicago 
cleaning  maoninery  is  not  allowed,  and  all  grain  must  be  shipped  from  the  eleva- 
tor at  tne  same  grade  as  it  was  received,  m  other  cities  the  laws  are  different, 
tbepablic  elevators  in  Minneapolis  and  Dnlnth  all  having  cleaning  machines. 

Tbeee  grain-cleaning  and  quality-improving  warehouses  are  beneficial  to  the 
producer  and  have  induced  tne  shipment  of  large  quantities  of  graia  to  this  city. 
The  quotations  on  wheat  grading  No.  2  or  No.  S  often  vary  from  4  to  5  cents  per 
bushel.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  two  carloads  of  wheat  are  received  in 
Chicago  and  inspected  by  the  State  inspector.  One  carload  is  inspected  as  exactly 
No.  8  wheat;  the  other  is  inspected  as  No.  3  wheat,  but  is  pretty  near  No.  2.  This 
line  of  wheat,  thna  different  in  actual  quality,  but  neceesarily  inspected  as  of  the 
same  grade,  is  passed  through  the  cleaning  house,  is  imtiroved,  and  Avhat  was 
graded  aa  "pretty  near"  No.  S  wheat,  on  reinspection  arter  cleaning  is  No.  3 
wheat,  is  so  graded  and  sold,  and  the  farmer  shares  in  the  profit.  In  this  way 
the  No.  3  wheat  which  was  pretty  near  No.  2  brought  a  higher  price  on  the  mar- 
ket than  the  wheat  which  was  just  No.  3.  After  an  exhaustive  judicial  investi- 
gation of  a  similar  system  of  grain  cleaning  in  nse  in  Kansas  City,  the  Missouri 
anpreme  court  not  only  upheld  the  legitimate  character  of  the  practice,  but 
declared  that  it  was  in  no  sense  an  adult«ration;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  practice 
beneficial  to  all  concerned,  and  that  it  could  not  be  constitutionally  interfered 
with.  (The  State  ex  rel  Attomey-Oeneral  ti.  Smith.  114  Mo..  188.)  Criticism  is 
occasionally  made  uuon  the  action  of  the  cleaning  hooaes  in  turning  out  cleaned 
wheat  just  the  Kraae  that  the  rules  of  inspection  require,  or,  in  ol£er  words,  as 
"line"  wheat.  When  the  cleaners  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  they  have 
done  aU  they  can  be  reasonably  asked  for,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  expect  that  a 
man  will  deuver  a  better  grade  of  grain  than  his  contract  calls  for.  No  person 
engaged  in  any  other  busmesa  would  do  so.  A  laborer  agreeing  to  work  8  hours 
a  day  will  not  give  9  hoars'  work  at  the  same  price.  A  merchant  delivers  36 
inches  for  a  yard  and  16  ounces  for  a  pound,  and  ia  not  justly  open  to  criticism 
for  not  giving  more.  A  farmer  selling  live  stock,  grain,  or  other  produce  expecta 
to  be  paid  on  tbebasisof  theeetablishiedstandard  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
grain  merchant  asks  no  more  and  can  not  be  justly  expected  to  take  less. 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  tt)  the  insiuuatiou  that  uie  market  ia  sometimes  sought 
to  be  manipulated  by  lai^e  elevator  proprietors  or  grain  dealers  to  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossibk,  for  the  conclusive  reason  that  the  amouut  of  grain  which 
is  grown  is  so  immenae  tiiat  it  ia  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men, 
however  powerful  in  other  re8i)ects,  to  control  the  market  for  even  1  month. 
The  effort  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  "  plungers  "  and.  without  exception,  the 
parties  have  conie  to  grief,  either  losing  a  large  amount  of  money  or  being  made 
completely  bankrupt. 

The  amount  of  grain  raised  in  the  different  parte  of  the  country  is  bo  enormons 
and  the  means  of  transportation  are  so  varied,  plentiful,  and  prompt,  that  manip- 
ulation at  any  one  j>oint  is  sure  to  attract  grain  from  all  over  the  United  States  in 
such  large  quantities,  and  it  can  be  moved  so  rapidly,  that  manipulation  can  not 
be  successfullT  carried  on. 

This  much  for  "  bull "  manipulation  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  price  of 
grain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for  any  interest  to  depress  the  market 
for  the  same  reaaon  that  they  can  not  succeasfully  manipulate  the  market  so  as  to 
advance  it.  If  anyone  in  one  market  attempts  to  depreciate  the  value  of  grain  at 
that  point,  it  immediately  becomes  the  target  of  buyers  from  aU  over  the  world. 
If  the  Chicwo  market  is  pushed  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  below  that  of  Minneapolis 
or  Dulnth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  or  other  markets,  advantage  of  this  fact  is 
Immediately  taken  by  buyers. 
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In  trath,  the  Chicsgo  gifda  merchant  can  not,  in  any  vr&j,  artificially  control 
the  pricee  at  which  he  bays  or  thooe  at  which  he  sells  grain.  The  hnylng  priceis 
fixed  by  the  market  value  of  the  grain  at  a  given  point,  and  this  market  ^ne  ie 
what  the  grain  in  qneetion  ia  worth  at  the  moet  advantageonsly  located  market 
near  that  territory.  If.  the  CMcsku  merchants  bid  less,  the  grain  will  go  to  another 
market.  So  when  it  comes  to  seUing,  if  the  Chicago  merchant  aaks  more  Uian 
the  prodncers  of  Argentina,  Bnssia,  Egypt,  India,  and  other  grain-raising  conn- 
triea  are  willing  to  sell  at,  be  will  fail  to  sell.  Of  all  the  branches  of  hnman 
Indostry  this  is  one  in  which  the  natoral  laws  of  supply  and  demand  most  inex- 
orably control  the  prices  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer. 

In^pping  graiufrom  Chicago  a  number  of  routes  are  need.  The  cheapest,  as 
ageneralrale,  ishy  canal  and  the  Qreat  Lakes.  'Tbefavorite  routes  are  from  Chi- 
cago to  Buffalo,  for  shipment  from  there  Elaetvia  the  Erie  Canal  and  Hudson 
River  to  New  York,  or  by  rail  from  Buffalo  or  Alba^  to  Boston.  New  fork, 
Philadelphia;  or  from  Chicago  to  Erie,  then  by  rail  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore; 
from  Chicago  by  water  to  Fairport,  Ohio,  and  then  to  Baltimore;  from  Chicago 
to  Port  Huron,  Samia.  Portland,  Owen  Sound,  Pan-y  Sound,  and  Collings- 
wood,  and  thence  byrail  through  Canada  to  Montreal,  St.  Johns,  Portland,  or 
Boston;  from  Chicago  via  the  Qreat  I^akes  and  the  Welland  Canal  to  Prescott, 
Kingston,  or  Ogdensbnrg,  and  the  transfer  to  bargee  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  Montreal,  or  taken  from  Ogdensburg  by  reU  to  Portland  or  Boston. 

As  B  general  rule  these  water  ront«e  are  cheaper  than  all  r^,  although  dnring 
the  past  year,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  the  all-rail  rate  was  as  cheap  as  the  water 
rate.  This  was  partly  on  account  of  the  extremely  low  rates  by  rail  Kenerally 
against  extremely  high  rates  by  water,  caused  by  tbe  enormous  demand  for  ton- 
nage for  tbe  transportation  of  ores. 

A  new  route— and  one  which  has  handled  a  large  amount  of  grain  dnring  the 
rost  season — is  what  is  known  as  the  Canadian- Atlantic.  This  route  is  from 
Chicago  vi^  water  to  Qreat  Lake  ports,  say  Parry  Sound,  Ontario;  thence  by  rail 
through  Canada  to  a  place  called  Coteau  Point,  where  grain  is  transferred  into 
bargee  and  taken  alongside  vessels  at  Montreal.  This  route  was  bnilt  two  years 
ago  and  has  handled  an  enormous  amount  of  grain.  It  has  had  a  tendency  to 
regulate  to  a  certain  extent  the  rates  via  the  American  all-rail  lines.  The  traffic 
offlcials  of  the  tmnk  lines  have  kept  watch  of  the  cost  of  getting  grain  to  the 
seaboard  via  these  water  routes  and  have  seen  to  it,  as  a  generiU  mle,  that  the 
all-rail  tariffs  were  mode  so  as  to  allow  the  railroads  to  compete. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  a  factor  to  a  certain  extent,  bnt  it  is  really  not  as  great  a 
factor  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  regulate  the  rates 
which  are  charged  by  the  railroads  east  of  Buffalo  and  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
them  from  charging  exorbitant  rates.  Tbe  Erie  Canal's  total  capacity  is  very 
small  compared  with  tbe  amount  of  groin  passing  through  Buffalo — not  over 
abont  15  per  cent.  This  canal  tonnage  has  decreased  yearly.  Tbe  cause  for  this 
is  largely  tlie  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  agitation  has  been  goin^  on  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Erit  Canal  so  as  to  allow  vessels  carrying  larger  loads  to 
mase  the  passage.  This  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  people  from  tnulding  addi- 
tional canal  boats,  as  when  the  change  is  made  the  small  boats  will  be  of  little 
value.  New  York  State  isnowagitatiaj;  in  a  verv  tboroiu;h  manner  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  aUow  boats  of  three  or  four  times 
the  present  size  to  navigate  the  canal. 

In  my  judgment  just  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  enlarged  there  will  be  a  lai^ 
number  of  canal  boats  built,  thus  increasing  tbe  tonnage  of  the  canal  to  such  an 
extent  aa  to  regulate  largely  the  grain  transportation  rates  of  the  United  States. 
The  all-rail  lines  east  from  Chicago,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  lake  and  canal 
rates,  will  have  to  keep  their  ratesquite  low,  and  this  will  force  the  roads  running 
south  from  Chicago  and  from  the  West  to  the  Gulf  to  lower  their  rates  also  in  pro- 
portion. This  saving  is  bound  to  go  back  to  the  American  farmer  and  he  will  get 
(he  benefit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Western  farmer  and  Western  commnni^ 
are  really  more  interested  in  the  enlarging  of  the  Erie  Canal  than  New  York 
State. 

At  present  the  Canadian  routes  are  the  cheapest,  and  dnring  last  season  they  have 
had  all  the  grain  they  could  possibly  take  care  of  at  Montreal,  and  the  lack  of 
ocean  tonnage  has  been  the  only  thing  which  prevented  Montreal  from  doing  a 
much  larger  business.  The  lines  from  Montreal  are  now  eatablishing,  for  the 
winter  time,  ocean  lines  from  St.  Johns  and  Portland,  and  will  doubtless  do  a 
very  large  business  via  that  route. 

It  would  seem  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  States  the  Government  should 
use  its  best  efforts  toward  improving  the  water  ront^  from  the  West  to  the  sea- 
board, as  the  lower  the  rates  from  the  Western  farmer  to  tbe  foreign  consumer  the 
better  the  pricea  for  grain  will  be  to  the  producer. 
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The  prominent  water  rcmto  1b  likely  to  remain  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  We 
who  cUulf  look  upon  one  of  the  lar^ter  of  theee  lakes  do  bo  withont  always  giving 
fnll  considwation  to  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  l^geet  body  of  fresh  water  in 
the  world  and  that  the  merchant  marine  of  these  Great  LaJces  Is  greater  than 
that  of  any  nation  in  the  world  on  the  high  seas,  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
^one  excited — greater  than  France  or  Norway,  or  any  other  two  powers  com- 
Uned.  ThiB  is  shown  by  the  United  States  ConuiuBsioner  of  Navigation  in  a 
recent  statement.  The  tonnage  passing  throagh  the  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  annually  is 
almost  three  times  the  tonnage  in  volnme  that  passes  tliroogh  the  Soei  Canal,  and 
grain  and  floor  constitute  over  one^xth  of  this  tonnage  and  a  much  larger  per- 
centage in  quantity  of  space  occupied,  most  of  the  other  tonnage  being  ores. 
This  groin  and  flour  comes  mostly  from  Minneapolis  via  Duluth,  from  the  elevatATS 
at  Duluth  and  Fort  William,  and  ^phic&llj;  lllnstratea  one  reason  why  Chica^ 
is  no  longer  a  tollgate  throagh  which  the  grain  of  the  Northwest  must  pass  on  its 
way  to  the  seaboard,  whether  it  will  or  not. 

Some  points  were  developed  in  yesterday's  proceedings  which  perhaps  should 
be  noticed. 

Barley. — It  has  been  snggeeted  that  Armour  &  Co.  practicallv  control  the 
barley  market  of  the  conntiy.  This  is  entirely  without  foundation.  In  tact. 
Armour  Sc  Co.  have  never  done  but  a  small  bunnese  in  barley,  and  during  this 
year  it  has  been  leas,  if  anything,  than  usual.  The  barley  crop  of  the  I^ted 
Btatee  runs  from  80,000,000  to  100,000.000  boBhels  per  year,  more  than  SO  per  cent 
of  which  is  produced  in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and  Iowa.    The 

S resent  holdings  of  Armonr  Sc  Co.  in  barley,  at  all  points,  directly  or  indirectly, 
o  not  exceed  190,000  bushels,  and  the  aggregate  amount  wmch  they  have 
handled  daring  the  whole  season  has  been  2,805.000  bushels. 

Prirxite  eors. — The  problem  of  private  car  lines  does  not  enter  into  the  grain 
trade  in  any  respect  or  degree.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing large  i^ean  cars  and  of  meeting  a  shortage  in  equipment  suitable  for  the 
trade  moved  several  grain  dealers  to  buy  a  number  of  box  cars  for  transporting 
their  own  grain.  This  never  became  a  practice,  and  so  far  as  the  Armour  Ele- 
vator Company  is  concerned  the  cars  they  then  bought  have  long  since  been  sold. 
On  inquiry  I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  snow  that  they 
have  seen  nor  heard  of  only  one  single  private  car  being  used  for  grain  at  Chicago 
during  the  whole  year,  so  that  practically  the  nse  of  such  care  is  obsolete. 

Oioner*hip  of  eleoatorg.—So  Mr  as  the  ownership  of  the  Armour  elevators  is 
concerned  the  facts  are  theee: 

The  elevator  known  as  Armour  A  and  B  was  built  and  paid  for  by  them  and 
stands  on  ground  which  they  own. 

Elevator  B  aimex  stands  on  leased  ground,  but  was  bnilt,  paid  for,  and  ia  owned 
by  the  Armour  Elevator  Comnany. 

The  Minnesota  elevator  and  annex  were  built  on  their  own  land  and  paid  for 
by  the  Armour  Elevator  Company. 

The  Columbia  elevator  was  bought  from  a  private  owner  outright. 

The  elevators  known  as  Armour  C,  E,  and  F  are  the  only  ones  which  are  leased, 
and  as  to  these  the  Armonr  Elevator  Company  not  only  pays  a  large  rental,  but 
also  asemneB  the  obligation  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

Elevator  D  was  buut  and  is  owned  by  the  Armour  Elevator  Company. 

m. ... igoftheseeli      "  '        — — '■— ■    -■■ 
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which  a  Chicago  elevator  proprtetot  has  ever  mixed  or  bandied  groin  stored  ii > 

Eblic  elevator  so  as  to  give  an  advantage  to  himself.  The  theory  has  been  that 
tni^ht  be  t«^>ted  to  do  so  unless  the  matter  was  controlled  by^  law,  and  the 
Illinois  act  of  lw7  does  so  control  the  matter  that  an^  such  temptation  can  not  be 
yielded  to  and  so  that  anv  sn^gestions  in  that  direction  can  not  poeaibly  be  true. 

The  idea  that  there  is  tne  slightest  connection  between  the  course  of  business  by 
elevator  proprietors  and  the  existence  of  "  bucket  shops,"  so  colled,  is  as  novel  as 
it  is  ridiculous. 

For  reasons  already  entlained  "  bear  raids  "  npon  the  market,  when  they  are 
attempted  at  all,  are  based  on  an  alleged  or  octn^  surplus  of  foreign  production 
or  a  reduction  in  foreign  competition,  as  towhich  elevator  proprietors  have  neither 
voice,  control,  nor  influence.  To  repeat,  when  the  price  at  Chicago  becomea 
depressed  to  any  material  extent,  by  artificial  means  or  unfounded  causes,  buy- 
ers from  all  over  the  world  at  once  torn  to  that  market  in  order  to  absorb  ite 
offerings. 

In  all  my  long ccmnection  with  them  Armour  &  Co.  have  never  been  "short" 
in  the  grain  market.  Mr.  Armour's  unbroken  policy  has  always  been  to  buildup 
osd  to  reoist  and  to  prevent  depreaeion.    They  have  never  sold,  and  probably 
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Derer  will  sell,  a  single  bushel  ot  grain  which  tbey  have  not  previonsly  bought  in 
this  or  a  tribntaiy  market  for  actnal  delivery. 

In  conclnmon  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  sought  to  diacnss  the  qoeetions  under 
review  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  mumer.  I  reoogniie  the  high  pnrixMe  of 
this  body  and  appreciate  the  respect  dne  to  its  dignity  and  members.  Passionate 
dennnciatioDS  and,  still  less,  attempts  to  besmirch  ^vat«  character  or  business 
reputation  are  certainly  not  argument  aJid  seem  to  me  to  be  oat  of  place.  They 
can  only  serve  to  Ining,  as  they  shonld.  confusion  and  discredit  upon  those  who 
so  tar  forget  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  as  to  indulge  in  them  and  thereby 
seek  to  prostitnte  this  meeting  into  an  opportnnity  for  malicians  slander  and  a 
display  of  thetr  personal  spleen  and  animosity.  My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  the  months  of  agitators  and  so-called  reformers  do  not  tnm  and  never  have 
turned  the  wheels  of  commerce;  neither  can  they  atop  the  march  of  progress. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Eemnrdt.)  Do  yon  say  that  Chicago  handles  about  10  x>er  oeat  of 
the  grain  production  of  Uie  conntrr? — A.  Tee. 

<i.  Have  yon  fignres  to  show  wnat  proportion  of  the  grain  production  that  is 
handled  at  Chicago  entere  into  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  7 — A.  Only  about 
one-eighth  of  the  total  com  production  of  this  country  goes  abroad.  So  it  is  with 
wheat.    It  all  depends  upon  the  crops  and  the  consumptive  demand  ot  the  country. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  yon  state  what  proportion  of  the  tot^  production  comes 
to  Chicago  and  is  handled  here.  You  say  mey  handle  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
production.  That  takes  into  account  domeatic  and  foreign  consumption?— A.  I 
mean  the  total  production  in  the  country.  There  comes  to  Chicago  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  (ByMr.  LORIUER.)  It  is  shipped  abroad  7— A.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  shipped  all  over 
tlie  Eastern  States  and  abroad. 

3.  (By  Ur.  Eeitnedy.)  What  proportion  of  that  which  enters  into  interstate 
foreign  oommerce  do  you  get  in  Chica^  and  handle  here  7  I  dont  consider 
that  which  remains  in  the  States  as  entering  into  interstate  and  foreign  conunerce. 
Have  you  figures  that  will  show  that? — A.  I  have  not  here. 

Q.  Wonla  not  Chicago  handle  more  than  10  per  cent  of  that?— A.  Chicago 
handles  all  that  comee  here,  probably  40  per  cent  of  what  is  shipped. 

Q.  (Bj  Ht.  Conger.)  Yon  look  npon  tnis  ownership  of  the  elevators  by  grain 
dealers  in  Chicago  as  a  matter  of  evolution  that  is  necessary  to  the  conditions 
and  one  that  could  not  be  avoided? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  inguire  if  the  same  evolution  has  taken  place  in  other  and  com- 
petlug  markets;  that  is,  in  Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis? — 
A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  it  has.  But  this  is  a.  larger  market. 
It  permeates  generally. 

Q.  I  thought  you  testified  that  Minneapolis  is  now  larger.— A.  They  receive 
more  wheat  than  we  do,  but  not  more  gram  generally,  llie  mills  there  absorb 
a  larae  portion  of  their  wheat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  these  Southwestern  markets,  such  as  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  St.  Louis?    Thpy  are  competitors  of  Chicago,  are  they  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  if  the  old  system  oi  commissionB  or  operations  by  commission 
merchants  is  In  vogne  there,  or  has  it  been  abandoned,  as  it  has  here? — A.  They 
are  buyers  and  elevator  men  all  over  this  Western  country,  jnst  as  we  are  here. 
Without  being  able  to  answer  your  question  from  positive  personal  information, 
I  tUnk  the  same  conditions  exist  as  here. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  oat — whether  the  old  commission  system 
has  been  snperseaed  by  the  elevator  proprietor.— A.  I  think  it  is  very  general;  it 
has  been  tending  that  way  for  some  years.  I  have  been  out  of  the  trade  for  sev- 
eral years  until  I  went  back  into  association  with  Hr.  Armour  a  couple  of  years 
—     I  was  out  of  it  2  or  3  years  only,  but  I  can  say  the  evolution  has  been  very 


Q.  It  struck  me  that  way. — A.  We  have  had  two  oi 
i  dont  know  whether  that  is  the  largest  year  or  no 
moment. 

Q.  If  it  was  the  largest  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  particular  reason 
for  It.  I  did  not  know  but  there  might  have  been  im^proved  machinery  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature.  How  much  at  the  wheat  reoeived  here  goes  throiwb  the 
elevators  and  how  much  is  shipped  in  on  the  track;  that  is,  what  proportlODS?— 
A.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  gmn  that  comes  here  goes  into  the  puDlic  elevators, 
the  regular  licensed  elevators;  the  remainder  goes  through  private  elevators. 

Q.  It  all  goes  through  elevators,  aU  grain  that  comes  in  IwKf— A.  YH,dr; 
practically  all  that  comes  hec6  t(a  ule  on  the  market. 
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Q.  Someone  said  here  this  moming  that  some  g^ndn  came  here  in  carlooda  and 
went  oat  in  carloads  without  going  thronKb  the  eleratore. — A.  Certainly,  in 
tiirongh  oarloads;  that  doee  not  neceeeariljr  cnange  the  receipts  here. 

Q.  It  was  testified  this  morning  that  Qiey  did  not  have  to  par  elevator  charges 
here.— A.  There  ie  a  good  deal  of  grain  shipped  from  HJssiseippi  River  poiate  and 
other  river  points  on  throtigh  bills  of  ladiiw.  The  Uiaaissippi  River  bosineBB 
operates  adversely  to  this  market;  it  is  a  discrimination  of  that  difTei«iice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  The  wheat  that  is  shipped  from  MissiBsippi  River  points 
on  a  throngh  billing  to  New  York,  and  passes  through  Chicago,  is  inclnded  in 
these  fignres  yon  have  just  given  ns,  is  it? — A,  Not  through  bills  of  lading.  Theae 
flgarea  represent  only  what  is  handled  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  fignres  yon  have  there  represent  the  amonnt  of  grain 
that  goes  through  the  elevators? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Jornson.)  Do  yonr  figures  for  elevators  here  inclnde  the 
BO«alled  transfer  elevators  owned  by  the  railroads?  There  are  anch  elevators, 
are  there  not? — A.  All  the  elevators  Jo  a  transfer  basinese. 

i^.  Whatyoucall  the  annexes?— A.  I  dont  think  they  have  any  special  elevators 
for  that  pot^se  which  are  called  annexes. 

Q.  (ByMr. C.J. Harris,)  Do  these  conntrybnyera  who  bny  grain  direct  from  the 
farmer  pay  about  the  market  price  for  it  there:  that  is  to  say,  aboat  what  it  would 
be  worth  with  a  f aircommiBaioii  for  handling  it?— A.  I  have  some  special  knowledge 
about  that,  because  I  have  a  brother  engaged  in  the  business  up  in  the  Northwest; 
he  tells  me  their  average  is  abont  2^  or  8  cents  per  bushel.  In  that  they  take  the 
chances  of  the  grain  not  being  up  to  the  grade,  of  shortages,  and  differences  in 
quality,and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  rcWt  is,  that  2i  cents  per  bushel  is  the  difference 
between  the  Chicago  market  price  and  the  price  paid  the  farmer  with  the  trans- 
portation?— A.  Yes;  that  is  about  it.  In  that  price  of  conrsethere  are  intermedi- 
ate charges  for  elevator  storage  and  handling,  commission,  and  profit. 

Q.  Is  there  much  variation  or  uncertainty  about  that  transportation  factor — that 
element  of  cost  to  the  buyer?  la  it  a  variable  factor— the  transportaion  price?— 
A,  Well,  they  have  the  tariff  constantly  before  them,  and  I  think  they  fignre  on 
that. 

Q.  The  printed  tariff?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Yon  think  the  pnbliahed  freight  rate  obtains  after 
all?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Jobkbon.)  Is  there  one  tariff  published  for  the  use  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  and  another  for  the  use  of  shippers?  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  the  railroads  havefileda  tariff  sheet  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioD,  but  that  theyhavenot  only  quoted  other  rates  to  shippers,  but  have  pub- 
lished or  allowed  to  be  published  other  rates. — A.  That  is  not  the  case,  so  far  as  I 
know.    I  dont  believe  it. 

Q.  You  brought  out  very  plainly  in  your  paper  the  price  you  pay;  now,  with 
about  what  commissioD?  In  some  cases  would  it  be  as  low  as  a  quarter  of  a  cent? — 
A.  Yes;  even  tower  than  that.  That  viuies,  of  course;  sometimes  it  is  lees  and 
sometimes  It  is  more,  according  to  the  chances  we  take. 

Q.  Would  the  average  be  a  cent  now?— A.  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  And  with  a  1  per  cent  commission  he  gets  the  rest  of  it  at  the  other  end?— A. 
The  idea  I  wish  to  convey  ia  that  in  times  of  sharp  competition  we  have  to  fall 
back  on  a  portion  of  this  storage  charge,  which  we  assume,  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  bushel  for  the  first  10  days,  and  sometimes  we  may  have  to  assume  the 
greater  part  of  that. 

Q.  And  of  course  if  the  wheat  is  held  for  a  long  time  the  interest  on  your  money 
becomes  a  natnral  change?- A.  Becomes  a  factor,  of  course. 

(j.  Is  the  farmer  getting  his  share  at  the  other  end? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Q.  (B^  Representative  Lokdier.  )  There  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  that  the 
farmers  m  the  West  find  no  competition  for  their  grain ;  that  the  so-called  elevator 
trust  controls  matters  so  that  they  can  sell  to  but  one  man  and  for  one  price.  Do 
you  believe  that  is  really  the  ccanplaint  with  farmers  or  is  it  a  complamt  that  is 
pat  forward  bytheoommission  men  of  Chicago  who  have  been  injured  by  the  new 
ByBtem?^A.  I  think  the  latter  theory  is  correct.  I  think  the  farmer  gets  more 
out  of  it  than  anyone  else. 

Q.  You  think  the  farmer  gets  more  under  the  new  conditions  than  nnder  the 
old?— A.  I  do;  yee.  I  think  the  farmer  is  benefited  by  the  present  conditions. 
We  are  positive  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JoHNBON.)  It  ia  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  Hr.  Armoar  is  a  very 
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b  hS8  been  charged, 

, ^     ,  , 3  or  could  boy  grain 

along  the  St.  Paul  road  he  wonld  do  it  instead  of  bnyinir  grain  elsewhere;  and  it 
was  also  said  that  nrhen  he  started  ont  to  bay  Krain  along  that  line,  other  bayera 
could  not  buy  there  at  the  same  time.  I  don  t  Know  wheiner  that  is  tine  or  not?-^ 
A.  It  is  absolntely  antmB.  Armoor  &  Co.  own  no  elevators  along  the  line  of  the 
St.  Panl  road  except  their  elevators  in  Chicago;  that  ie,  the  Minnesota  terminal 
elevator,  the  Minnesota  annex,  and  A  and  B  and  B  annex  on  Goose  Island.  These 
are  on  terminals  of  the  St.  Panl,  so  that  thegrain  that  comes  over  the  St.  Panl,  that 
we  have  no  interest  in,  goes  through  them.  We  have  no  elevators  along  the  line 
of  the  St.  Panl  road;  we  own  no  country  etevators  except,  perhaps,  now  and  then 
one  in  different  sections;  none  on  the  lines  of  this  road  at  all, 

J.  Does  the  relation  which  Mr.  Armour  has  with  the.transportion  company 
with  the  elevator  company,  in  your  opinion,  cause  him  to  receive  any  advan- 
tages as  a  shipber?— A,  It  doee  not. 

Q.  Yon  think  every  other  man  has  the  same  advantages? — A.  Yes.  sir;  with  the 
same  facilities.  If  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  sajrintr  ngly  things  about  us, 
andaboat  Mr.  Armourpereonally,  had  the  same  facilitiee  for  handling  their  grain 
hnsinesB  they  wonld  nndnabtedly  avail  themselves  of  them. 

Q.  I  refer  aimply  to  the  transportation  cost.— A.  No;  there  is  nothing  in  that 
at  all  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  (ByUr.  Conoer.)  Can  an  independent  bayer  of  grain  along  this  line  of 
lailrMMl  reach  a  ijublic  elevator  here  in  Chicago  with  his  carload  of  grain  without 
paying  a  switching  charge?— A.  I  think  the  switching  charge  is  very  general 
where  grain  Is  switched  to  other  roads,  hat  there  is  none  to  public  elevators  on 
the  same  road. 

Q.  In  other  words,  are  there  any  public  elevators  on  the  line  of  this  road  at  the 
terminal  here,  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Paul  I'oad? — A.  We  have  two  public  eleva- 
tors over  there,  and  also  one  of  onr  elevators  ie  on  the  Burlington  road  hwB. 
Elevator  E  is  a  public  elevator. 

Q.  These  pabuc  elevators  are  at  the  service  of  the  independent  buyer?— A.  En- 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Kenksdy.)  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  between  yont 
company  and  Mr.  Counselman's  corporation  to  Sz  the  price  of  grain,  or  the  buy- 
ing or  eellitw  price  of  grain  at  any  place?— A.  There  is  a  sort  of  an  aRreemeot 
for  BBCertaiii&ig  the  price  that  can  safely  be  paid  for  grain  west  of  the  msdsBippi 
Biver,  bat  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  It  is  really  in  the  interest  of  Chicago, 
and  was  inaDgarat«d  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Sontn  western  competition. 

Q,  And  Northwestern,  too? — A.  More  particalarly  Sonthweatem.  Not  for  the 
purpose  of  redncing  the  value  of  grain  so  much  as  to  sustain  the  price.  It  is 
nothing  that  operates  against  the  farmer  at  all;  it  is  directly  to  the  contrary,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Q.  One  of  the  operators  on  the  board  of  trade  who  does  that  work  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  yours? — A.  Yee. 

'^   »i  conjunction  with  the  representativea  of  Mr,  Counselman  and  others?— 


6.  In  c 
A.Tfes. 


Q.  it  was  stated  here  that  the  railroads  have  been  the  cause  of  the  warehoose 
men  purchasing  grain  on  acconnt  of  a  discrimination  that  they  had  made  against 
Chicagointhethroughrate.    Isthattrue? — A.  Onaccountof  what  discrimination? 

Q.  Discrimination  against  Chic^o  merchants. 

Q.  (ByMr.  OONQER.)  Becaneeol  the  making  of  the  through  rate,  which  woold 
be  less  than  the  local  rate  here  and  the  local  rate  beyond?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it 
would  be  a  factor  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  testimony  this  morning  seemed  to  he  to  the  effect 
that  tne  warehouse  men  would  not  be  purchasers  of  grain  now  had  it  not  been 
for  that  condition;  that  the  railroads  forced  them  into  it.— A.  I  think  that  is  so 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  yon  think  the  qneetion  of  rates  on  throng 
bilung  and  rat«s  for  local  shipments  is  a  serious  transportation  question  here  in 
the  Middle  West?— A.  I  think  it  is;  I  think  there  are  times,  however,  when  it  is 
more  formidable  than  at  other  times. 

Q.  How  does  it  operate  as  retards  the  interests  of  intermediate  points  between 
the  lakes  and  the  Missouri  River;  do  they  suffer  through  that  factor? — A.  I 
understand  they  pay  the  local  rate. 

Q.  Andtheywouldnaturallysufierfromthat,  would  they  not?— A.  That  would 
be  my  ju^inent  about  it;  I  never  came  in  contact  with  that  very  closely,  but 
that  would  be  my  iudgment. 

^.  The  ^Btem.tnen,reealta  in  quiteaserioue  discrimination  over  small  places? — 
A.  Yes.    We  should  very  much  prefer  to  see  it  done  away  with. 
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that  he  had  to  gi)  toMr.  Armoar  fnr  barley  whenever  he  wanted  it, — A.  All  I  know 
le  just  as  I  have  given  it  here.  That  is  the  notua]  condition  of  things.  I  heard  of 
several  things  that  have  been  presented  to  yon  and  I  at  onee  volunteered  the 
information  1  had.  I  perhaps  have  not  encceeded,  bnt  I  feel  that  when  charf^ 
of  sach  a  nature  are  made  against  a  man  that  I  have  had  dealings  with  during 
the  greater  part  of  my  business  life,  it  is  wrong  and  ought  to  l>e  answered. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Inquiry  was  made  nere  as  to  whether  or  not 
Mr.  ArmoTir  controlled  the  barley  trade  of  the  country.— A.  I  do  not  allude  to 
that  particularly,  but  to  some  other  charges  that  were  not  only  made  yesterday, 
but  nave  been  made  to  my  knowledge  at  a  half  dozen  other  places  by  the  same 
individual.    It  is  the  same  old  speecn. 

(j.  You  evidently  know  the  speech? — A.  Yes;  it  was  given  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  Palmer  Bonse  and  Defore  the  Single  Tax  Iieague:  it  has  been  ^ven 
before  quite  a  number  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Grain  Association 
throa(^out  the  country,  and  I  think  I  could  almost  repeat  it  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  should  have  objected  to  this  yesterday . — A. 

When  a  man  like  Mr.  Armour  is  called  the  greatest  highway  robber  in  the  conn- 
try,  the  one  calling  him  that  draws  on  his  imagination  for  his  facta,  and  it  ought 
not  to  he  considered  for  a  moment. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  packing-honae 
department  of  Armour  &  Co.? — A.  No,  sir;  1  am  not  a  member  of  the  tirm  of 
Armour  &  Co. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  IS,  1S99. 

TE8TIH0KY  OF  HB.  EDWASS  F.  BACOH, 

Representative  of  the  MUmaukee  Board  of  Trade. 

The  subcommiasion  on  transportation  met  at  tO.lO  a.  m., November  18,  1890, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Bacon  waa  introdnced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  Mr.  Bacon,  will  you  give  us  your  name  and  address? — A. 
Edward  P.  Bacon,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Q.  What  is  your  bnsiness  there?— A.  I  am  in  the  grain  commission  business. 

Q.  You  have  been  summoned  before  as  to  give  us,  if  von  have  any  complaints 
to  make  or  any  suggestion  to  make  with  reference  to  tne  workings  of  the  inter- 
state-commerce law,  any  instances  of  rebates  or  discriminationn  given  by  rail- 
roads; and  we  would  ask  you,  in  your  own  way,  to  give  to  this  commission  your 
ideas  upon  these  subjects. —a.  I  will  say  by  the  way  of  introduction,  that  I  have 
given  very  close  attention  to  the  worldng  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  ever 
since  its  adoption, and  have  paid  close  attention  to  the  important  decisions  of  the 
commission,  and  also  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  that  have 
been  appealed  from  the  commission  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  will  say  further 
that  I  took  an  active  Interest  in  the  enactment  of  the  interstat«'Commerce  law. 
I  wae  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  committee  on  the  interstate-commerce  act,  of  which 
Senator  Cnllnm,  I  believe,  was  chairman,  at  its  session  here  in  Chicago  before  the 
passage  of  the  act  in  1885  or  1886,1  believe.  I  was  also  a  delegate  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade  for  several  years 
in  succession  about  that  time,  and  was  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  proposed  interetate-commerce  act,  and 
wasappointed.also.by  the  National  Board  of  Trade  to  confer  with  Senators  and 
Memb^  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  the  framing  of  the  act  to 
conform,  as  far  as  might  be,  with  the  views  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and 
by  that  means  I  waa  brought  in  contact  with  those  who  were  the  most  active  in 
originating  and  framing  the  act.  I  mention  these  points  to  show  that  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  workings  of  the  taw. 

I  have  also  been  chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber 

of  Commerce  for  several  years  which  has  liad  charge  of  the  case  brought  by  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Milwaukee  before  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission 

to  secure  the  removal  of  what  we  deemed  to  be  discriminations  against  Milwau- 
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koe  in  ratee  of  freight  on  grain  from  points  in  the  Northwest,  as  compared  witli 
rates  to  Hinneapalia.  That  case  wag  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  3  years  before  any  decision  was  reached,  and  the  decision  was  finally 
reached  in  Jannary,  1898,  in  favor  of  the  contention  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  conunisfdon  to  the  several  railroads  concerned 
(eix  different  railroad  companies  operating  in  the  Northwest) ,  reqniring  a  redac- 
tion of  differentials  to  Milwaukee  as  compared  with  Minneapolis,  to  a  basis  corre- 
sponding to  thedlfferencesin  their  distance  tariff  ratpsforcorrespondingdistancea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Was  that  order  satisfactory  to  Milwaukee? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  obeyed  promptly  by  the  railroad  companies? — A.  I  was  coming  to 
that.  The  railroad  companies,  some  3  months  afterwards,  issned  tariffs  redncing 
the  differentials  to  about  one-half  the  amount  required  in  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission, still  leaving  the  rates  to  Milwaukee  as  compared  with  Minneapolis  dis- 
{roportionate,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  Milwaukee  no  practical  relief. 
t  was  a  coincidence,  1  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  differentials  ordered  by  the 
commission  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  differences  in  values  of  grain  in 
the  two  markets,  Milwankee  and  Minneapolis,  and  if  the  order  had  been  fnlly 
complied  with  by  the  railway  companies  Milwaukee  would  have  been  thereby 
placed  on  an  exact  equality  with  Minneapolis  with  reference  to  the  territory  in 
which  grain  originated,  and  from  which  tulwankee  derived  its  wheat  and  a  large 
Bh^:^  of  its  basmess.  The  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  consequence, 
brought  the  matter  ^ain  before  the  commission  in  the  form  of  a  supplementary 
complaint,  and  the  commission  appointed  a  hearing  in  Chica^  shortly  afterwards, 
at  which  the  case  was  thorough!)'  reviewed  and  tiie  commission  affirmed  its  pre- 
vious niling  and  order.  The  railway  companies,  however,  failed  to  make  any 
farther  reduction  in  the  existing  differentials.  Moat  of  the  roads  were  willing  to 
comply  fully;  but  one  of  tbe  principal  lines,  consisting  of  the  Chicago  and 
Norutwestem  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paal,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  roads,  refoaed 
to  give  its  assent  to  the  proposed  modifications  in  the  tariff  which  had  been  pre- 
pared and  submitted  for  adoption  bv  all  of  the  lines  concerned.  It  afipears,  in 
the  arrangement  between  the  several  lines  in  relation  to  rates  in  competing  terri- 
tory, any  one  line  has  the  power  to  veto  any  rate  proposed.  At  any  rate,  that  was 
the  effect  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  noncompliance  of  this  Northwestern  and 
Omaha  line,  and  the  rates  were  not  put  into  effect. 

(J.  Does  that  grievance  still  exist? — A.  The  matter  atill  stands  in  that  state. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  yon  suggest? — A.  Let  me  say,  before  answering  that, 
what  has  escaped  mei  I  was  about  to  say  that  the  commission  further  took  up  the 
matter  by  correspondence  with  the  Northwestern  and  Omaha  line,  hoping  to 
secure  compliance  with  its  ruling,  but  thus  far  without  any  effect,  and  there  is 
no  apparent  probabilitv  of  sn^  mrtber  result  beio^  accomplished,  owing  to  the 
determined  attitude  of  tnat  line  in  resisting  the  equalization  of  ratee  with  reference 
to  Minneapolis  and  Ifilwankee,  ite  evident  purpose  being  to  favor  the  movement  of 
the  grain  to  Minneapolis  in  preference  to  lulwaukee,  owing  apparently  to  the 
interests  of  the  Omaha  road  being  more  thoroughly  ideutified  with  the  Minne- 
apolis than  with  the  Milwaukee  market.  The  ownership  of  the  Northwestern 
company  and  the  Omaha  companv,  as  this  commission  is  probably  aware,  is  very 
largely  identical,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Northwestern  com- 
pany to  promote  the  interests  of  tbe  Omaha  company  even  at  the  exi>enso  of  its  own. 

Q.  ^Bylfr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "The  Omaha  company?"  1 
thongnt  yon  were  talking  abont  Minneapolis. — A,  The  "  Omaha  company  ia  the 
common  term  by  which  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway 
is  known. 

S.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  is  the  line  from  the  south  into  Minneapolis 
St.  Paul,  is  it? — A.  It  is  a  line  commencing  at  Elroy,  Wis.,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway,  extending  northwest  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
and  from  these  cities  southwest  to  Omaha,  with  two  or  three  short  branch  lines 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Nebraska.  It  intersects  this  wheat  country  from 
which  both  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee  derive  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat 
for  milling  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  I  asked  you  if  this  evil  or  grievance  was  still  in  existence, 
—  a  you  said  yes;  I  then  asked  you  if  you  had  any  remedy  to  recommend  oi 


gest  to  us,  or  any  process  to  anggest  by  which  a  remedy  could  be  brought  abont 
m  the  way  of  legislation  —A.  The  remedy  which  I  would  suggest  and  which,  it 
seems  to  me  would  !>©  effective,  would  be  the  strengthening  or  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  it  to  enforce  its 
orders.  The  Supreme  Conrt,  in  one  or  two  recent  decisions,  has  denied  that  power 
to  the  commission  which  the  public  had  generally  considered  that  it  possessed. 
During  the  first  ^ear  of  ita  existence  the  power  was  never  questioned;  its  orders 
were  complied  with  very  generally. 
Q.  What  power  do  you  refer  to?    Power  to  make  rates?— A.  Not  the  power  to 
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mahe  ratee,  bat  the  power  to  enforce  its  mlings;  or  the  power,  npon  Inveetigatioii 
of  anjr  particular  case  and  the  determining  ttkat  diwniminBtion  exiBt«  or  that 
existing  rates  are  onreasonable,  to  enforce  its  order  as  to  tbe  modificatiun  and 
(malification  of  thoee  ratee,  which  wonld  be,  of  course,  only  after  a  full  hearing  of 
all  parties  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Yon  mean  to  enforce  its  power  to  revise  rates?— A. 
To  revise  rates  and  to  apply  and  prescribe  remedial  rate* 

Q.  On  particular  commodities?— A.  On  particular  commodities  and  in  particu- 
lar cases  that  have  been  brought  before  it  in  which  all  nartieB  have  been  heard. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  toBtat«the  programme  by  which  the  commission  could 
be  vested  with  this  power?  What  change  in  the  law  do  yon  Emggest?— A .  I  do  not 
know  that  I  conld  specify  pwticnlarly  just  what  changes  in  the  law  would  be 
required,  but  I  woula  aay  that  the  law  snould  definitely  state  that  the  orders  of 
the  commission,  after  full  hearing  and  investigation  of  the  case,  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  carriers  to  whom  the  orders  are  given. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Do  yon  think  it  wonld  be  fair  to  the  railroads  to  make 
that  decree  of  the  commission  absolate,  without  any  appeal?— A.  There  shonld  be 


hearing;  but  if  these  facts  are  fonnd  to  be  as  declared  by  the  commission,  then  ita 
orders  shonld  be  enforced. 

(j.  You meanenforced  pending  theappeal  orenfoTced  forall  time? — A.  Imean 
should  be  enforced  for  all  time.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  decisions 
or  orders  of  that  kind  should  be  pat  into  effect  pending  an  appeal,  but  there  are 
good  reasons  why  they  should,  the  fact  being  tnat  the  earners  can  delay  cases 
almost  indefinitely,  and  by  reason  of  that  can  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  justice 
and  consequently  inflict  npon  the  pnblic  the  continuance  of  the  evil  for  almost  an 
indefinite  period.  I  tbink,  on  the  whole,  that  the  commission's  orders  should  be 
immediately  effective,  with  opportunity  of  appeal  and  a  reversal  of  the  order  in 
case  it  should  be  found  by  the  courts  to  be  requisite;  and  I  believe  the  burden 
would  be  leas  if  the  carriers  were  obliged  to  carry  out  these  orders  pending  the 
result  of  these  appeals. 

Q,  I  was  going  to  inquire,  in  this  case  brought  by  Milwaukee,  why  you  hare 
not  appealed  to  the  courts  to  have  the  order  of  the  commission  enforced. — A. 
For  the  simple  reason  that  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  render  it 
utterly  hopeleBs;  that  is,  the  Supreme  Conrt  has  declared  that  the  Interstate  Ocaa- 
merce  Commission  has  no  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  interstate-commerce 
act  1»  say  what  rates  shall  be  put  into  effect.  It  declares  that  the  commission's 
power  is  limited  to  investigation  andrenderinganopiuionas  to  whether  the  rates 
In  eiistence  are  reasonable  or  not,  and  whetner  they  are  discriminative  or  not, 
and  to  nrging  their  correction.  It  denies  absolutely  the  power  of  the  commission 
to  declare  what  would  be  reasonable  ratee  and  to  require  the  carriers  to  put  socb 
rates  into  effect. 

Q.  (By  Ur.C. J.Harris.)  Would  not  Minneapolis,  through  its  close  lake  com- 
mtmlcaaoDs,  have  naturally  a  little  advantage  over  Milwaukee  in  the  shipment 
of  freights? — A.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  Minneapolis  to  the  seaboard 
exceeds  the  cost  from  Milwaukee  by  just  about  the  differentials  in  rates  that  were 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  points  in  the  West  to 
these  two  terminal  points. 

Q.  (ByRepresentativeOTJEN.)  Bywayof  Duluth?— A.  Yes;  by  wayof  Duluth. 

Q.  And  if  this  rate  were  enforced  or  carried  out  it  wonld  place  the  two  cities 
on  an  equal  footing? — A.  On  an  exact  equality. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  believe  if  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  were  to  he  jiut  into  immediate  effect  and  then  an  appeal 
allowed  that  the  appeal  wonld  be  acted  upon  much  sooner  than  if  the  other 
course  was  pursced? — A.  Unquestionably  it  would;  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  carriers  to  obtain  a  decision  on  appeal  as  early  as  practicable. 

Q.  And  the  other  side  would  not  obstruct? — A.  They  would  not  have  any 
mcrtive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  to  the  interest  of  the  companies  to  prolong  the 
litigation  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  and  subject  the  public  to  the  bnrden  of 
these  discriminative  rates. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Otjen.)  In  case  of  an  appeal,  wonld  yon  have  the  conrt 
rertew  tne  facts  or  wonld  you  have  the  facts  as  found  by  the  commission  stand? — 
A.  1  think  the  facts  a.s  found  ^  the  commission  should  constitute  the  evidence 
in  the  case  before  the  court.  The  court  should  pass  only  upon  the  law  of  the  case. 
If  the  commission  has  made  an  error  in  the  application  of  the  law  the  court 
should  pass  on  that;  but,  the  commission  being  an  expert  body, having  the  means 
of  investigation  and  inquiry,  and  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  various 
_.. .g  ^  communication  and  various  means  of  competition,  and  everything 
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pertainm^  to  the  Tnaking  np  of  rat«a,  the  det«niiiiiation  of  the  facts  before  the 
commisaion  should  be  final. 

Q.  That  is,  the  facts  aa  found  by  the  commiasion  ehonld  bo  the  facte  assumed 
by  the  court?—A.  That  is  it  exactly.  That  reminds  me.  there  have  been  cases 
carried  to  the  United  States  conrt  in  which  new  evidence  has  been  presented  by 
the  milroad  companies  in  their  defense,  which  has  been  withheld  when  the 
case  was  heard  before  the  conunisfiion;  evidently  withheld  for  the  porpoae  of  pro- 
longinK  the  litigation  and  gettinK  more  time. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C  J.  Harris.)  la  mat  point  now  thoron^hly  digested?— A,  I  will 
go  a  little  farther  into  the  matter  of  amendments  of  the  mterstate-oommerce  law, 
particnlarly  that  section  about  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  I  think  that  the 
provision  shoald  place  with  the  commission  fnll  discretion  in  regard  to  that  sec- 
tion, which  is  now  limited  by  a  provision  that  the  rates  shall  be  no  greater  for 
the  shorter  thanfor  the  longer  distance,  under  Eubstantially  similar  circnmstances 
and  conditions.  Now,  the  commission,  as  a  rule,  under  that  clause  "under  simi- 
lar circumstances  and  conditions,"  hold  that  only  water  competition  changes  the 
circomstances  and  conditions.  In  a  case  about  a  year  ago,  however,  before  the 
Supreme  Court^-the  Social  Circle  case — the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  railroad 
competition  was  clearly  a  change  of  circomstances  and  conditions,  which  woald 
warrant  the  suspension  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  consequently  made  that  clanse  inoperative  by  that  mliag.  Now,  I  claim 
that  that  provision  "under  substantially  the  same  circomstances  and  conditions" 
ahonld  be  stricken  out  entirely  from  that  clause,  making  the  long  and  short  hanl 
provinon  absolutely  imperative  except  in  cases  in  which  the  commission,  after 
full  consideration  and  hearing  of  all  parties,  believes  it  expedient  in  its  own 
judgment  to  suspend  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobr.)  You  would  make  that  discretionary  with  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  Entirely  discretionary  with  the  commission,  so  that  when  -Qie  commis- 
sion has  rendered  the  decision  in  the  case  the  railroad  companies  can  not  carry  it 
up  to  any  other  court  to  determine  whether  the  circumstances  and  conditions  are 
similar  or  not.  The  commission  is  beet  qualified  to  judge  on  that  point  on  account 
of  its  experience  and  ita  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  transportation. 

Q.  1  judge  from  what  you  said,  your  own  idea  u  that  only  water  competition 
would  change  conditions? — A.  I  believe  the  commission  is  eminently  sound  in 
that  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Yousi»oke  aboat  discriminationsin  rebates:  do  yon 
want  to  deal  farther  with  that? — A.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to 
pooling. 

Q.  I  have  your  letter  here  that  ^u  are  in  favor  of  that.  I  wish  yon  would 
introduce  that  as  a  part  of  your  testimony.— A.  I  vrill  say,  in  regard  to"the  propo- 
sition to  legalize  pooling,  that  I  have  witn  me  a  letter  signed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Uitwankee.addreBaedtotheludastrialCommisrion, 
in  which  ho  states  (reading): 

"  I  am  also  instructed  by  vote  of  the  ooard  of  directors  of  this  body  to  inform 
you  that  the  chamber  has  at  various  times  unqualifiedly  advocated  the  amend- 
ment of  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  as  to  permit  pooling  of  railway  earnings 
under  trafSc  arrangements  subject  to  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  body,  con- 
firmed  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  of  the  full  chamber,  composed  of  600 
business  men  of  Milwaukee,  that  such  an  amendment  will  be  the  most  ^ective 
remedy  a^inst  the  evils  of  rat«  cutting  and  favorltiBm  to  large  shippers." 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  letter  does  not  say  what  would  tend  to  elimi- 
nate discriminations  as  against  localities?^A.  It  is  only  in  general  terms  an 
egression  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  that  letter  express  your  own  opinion? — A.  I 
am  thorooghly  in  sjTnpathy  with  that.  I  will  say  further,  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  pooling  and  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  and 
against  it  during  the  discussion  of  the  law  for  years.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion 
Ibat  the  legalizing  of  pooling  of  railway  earnings  is  the  only  practicable  means 
of  securing  uniformity,  equaJity,  and  stability  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
freight,  and  also  the  only  means  of  avoiding  discriminative  rates  between  various 
points.  I  would,  however,  have  the  rates  under  pooling  contracts  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  absolute  authority  to  order 
such  changes  in  those  rates  from  time  to  time  as  might  be  deemed  best,  and  these 
orders  to  go  into  immediate  effect, 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  would  give  the  railroads  unlimited  power  to 
enforce  their  contracts  with  each  other? — A.  I  would  have  the  pooling  contract* 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before  they  go  into  effect,  and 
the  rates  snhject  to  any  change  that  the  commission  might  direct  after  they  have 
gone  into  effect. 
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Q.  (ByUr.  C.  J.  Harris.}  Yoa  would  have  the  Interetate  Ck>iimierce  Commis- 
rion  provide  a  maximmn  rate  above  whicli  they  shoiild  not  go,  rather  than  an 
absolute  rate;  is  that  it?— A.  No;  I  do  not  regard  the  flxiiig  of  maximum  and 
mlrimnm  rutea  ae  a  practicfti  remedy  or  as  a  practical  means  of  relief.  In  case 
of  mRTinmiii  rates  they'  must  neceesarily  be  fixed  bi^h  enough  to  cover  all  cir- 
dunstances  and  conditions;  and  the  same  with  minimum  rates;  they  mtist  be 
fixed  BO  low  they  would  never  be  operative.  In  case  of  mazimun  rat«e  ihey  must 
necessarily  be  higher  than  the  rates  ought  to  be  in  certain  localities  and  under 
certus  conditfoQB,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  be  only  an  evil;  but  the  conunie- 
aion  ahoold  hare  absolute  power  in  case  of  pooling  contracts  to  determine  what 
the  ratee  shall  be  in  every  particular  instance. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  When  men  speak  of  fixing  the  maximum  rates 
they  mean,  do  thev  not,  the  fixing  of  a  schedule  for  that  entire  classification. 
That  ifl  what  you  had  in  mind?    while  yon  are  advocating  giving  the  commis- 


sion power  to  pass  only  upon  one  particular  rate  or  a  limited  number  of  rat«8 
that  may  be  called  in  qnesflon,  when  yon  speak  of  fiiisK  the  maiimnm  rates  th. 
ordinary  man  thinks  of  a  schednle  covering  the  entire  classification? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  Whereas,  yon  are  talking  now  of  ^vin^  the  commission  power  to  determine 
only  an  individnal  rate  within  a  classification? — A.  To  determine  all  rates  that 
are  fixed  by  the  railroads  nnder  their  pooling  arrangements.  Pooling  arrange- 
ments are  confined  to  business  between  certain  important  points — certain  com- 
mercial centers— and  whatever  rates  are  fixed  under  pooling  contracts  the  commis- 
sion should  have  entire  control  of  each  and  every  individual  and  separate  rate. 
No  general  maximum  rate  can  be  applied  to-day;  they  will  be  of  no  effect.  1 
have  observed  the  working  of  maximum  ratee  to  sonie  extent,  lArticntarly  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  board  of  railroad  commisaioners  of  lUinois  have  had 
power  ever  since  1873  to  fix  maximum  rates  for  ihe  State  of  Illinois,  and  they 
have  issued  from  time  to  time  complete  schednles  of  rat«s  and  tables  of  classiflca- 
Ijon,  and  specified  certain  rates  for  certain  distaiii-es  for  certain  commodities  and 
certain  classes  throughout  the  State;  the  result  has  been  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies have  very  generally,  under  theinfiuence  of  competition  and  owing  to  vary- 
ing conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  Stat«,  fixed  rates  very  much  lower  than  the 
maximum  rates  prescribed  by  the  commission,  and  not  h  withstand  log  the  com- 
mission has  reduced  its  maximum  rates  from  time  to  time,  they  can  not  m^e  a 
scale  of  maximum  rates  that  is  low  enongh  to  meet  the  existing  conditions  in 
certain  portions  of  the  Stat«.  Glenerally ,  throughout  the  State ,  so  far  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  rates — and  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  so  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  Wisconsin,  in  comparison  with  Illinois — I  find  tlie  actual  rates  enforced 
in  the  Btate  of  Illinois  are  very  much  less  than  the  maximum  rate ;  and  it  would 
prove  to  be  equally  the  case  if  attempted  throughout  the  country.  It  would  be 
more  so,  in  fact,  because  the  field  is  so  much  TarKer,  and  so  many  elements  of 
competition  enter  into  the  extensive  transportation  from  one  part  of  Hie  country  to 
anotcer,  as  compared  with  the  few  that  enter  into  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Maximum  rates  for  the  country  at  large  would  be  of  lees  value  than  in  the  State 
of  nbnois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.C.  J.Harbis.)  In  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  such 
absolute  powers  as  you  suggest,  do  you  fear  that  there  might  be  at  some  time  in 
ttiat  body  a  condition  of  afiairs  that  would  bankrupt  all  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try? Have  you  looked  at  that  side  of  the  question  at  all?— A.  All  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  their  fixing  of  rates  is  to  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  rates  made 
nnder  pooling  contracts.  But,  to  answer  your  question,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
very  wisely  decided — at  all  events,  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  think  also  the  Supreme  Court-— have  decided  iu  important  cases  that  the  making 
of  rates  that  are  unremunerative  is  unconstitutional  on  account  of  their  practi- 
cally bein^  confiscatory  of  the  property.  The  railroads  are  fully  protected  by 
that  principle,  which  is  fully  established. 

Q.  (By  ftofessor  Johnson.)  That  was  brought  out  in  Smith  u.  Ames?— A.  Yes; 
panicularly  in  that  cose,  but  there  have  been  similar  decisions  in  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  everybody  admits  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  it. 

Q.  (ByHr.C. J. Hakkis.)  ThefactthattheratewasnaremQaerativewouldhave 
to  Be  proved  in  court  and  the  decision  to  that  effect  obtained.  In  the  meantime 
that  rate  would  be  going  on  all  the  while,  would  it  not,  according  to  your  revised 

8 Ian? — A.  Yes;  but  there  muat  be  hardships  sustained  somewhere,  on  one  side  or 
le  other,  and  there  would  be  lees  hardship  if  the  rates  were  required  to  go  into 
hmnediate  effect. 

Q.  {By  Professor  Johnson.)  The  court  would  have  the  power  of  injunction, 
would  it  not?— A.  That  would  be  a  legal  question  I  would  not  pass  upon. 

Q.  It  does  exercise  it  now,  as  you  know?— A.  There  have  been  cases  in  which 
the  enforcement  of  rates  has  been  enjoined,  but  my  point  is  that  while  it  would 
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be  tmjost  to  the  railroads  to  be  roqoired  to  Bubmit  to  tat«e  preacribed  by  the 
comnusBioii  which  they  might  deem  aDJTiBt  and  tmressonable,  and  were  endeav- 
oring  through  the  conrtH  to  resist,  yet  the  injary  to  the  railroad  companiee  pend- 
ing tiie  determisation  of  the  qnestion  would  be  very  nmch  less  than  if  the  public 
were  left  to  the  continued  infiiction  of  injustice  and  exorbitant  rates  for  the 
len^fa  of  time  which  the  railroad  companiea  could  protract  this  litigation,  which 
is  litigation  of  a  most  difficult  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Ih  there  any  more  probability  that  the  railroad  compa- 
nies would  Huffer  by  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  than 
there  is  that  the  people  and  commerce  of  the  conntry  would  snffer? — A.  Not  nearly 
as  much,  it  seems  to  me.  The  point  is  well  established  now  for  their  protection, 
which  there  is  no  probabilitv  of  an  attempt  to  overturn. 

Q.  They  seem  alwavH  to  be  able  to  have  their  interests  taken  care  of  better 
than  the  other  aide? — A.  Very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  recent  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  regards  the  diBerentials  between  flour  and  wheat  to 
the  Eastern  seaboard? — A.  I  am,  to  some  extent,  and  I  have  something  to  present 
on  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  substance  of  that  order? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Whatwaait,  inbrief?— A.  It  was  that  the  export  rate  on  wheat  should  not 
be  more  than  2  cents  per  hundred  poun<Is  less  than  the  rate  on  flour. 

Q,  Do  you  know  if  the  roads  have  complied  with  that  order? — A.  They  have 
partially,  and  partially  not.    I  have  a  Btatement  which  has  been  prepared  for  — 


by  GeoT^  A-Schroeder,  manager  of  the  freight  bureau,  Milwaukee  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  J  will  present  as  part  of  my  testimony. 

Q.  Before  you  present  that,  let  me  aslt,  do  you  Knowwhetner  the  roads,  in  com- 
plying with  that  order,  raised  therate  ou  wheatfor  eiportor  redncedthe  rate  on 
flour ?or  export? — A.  The  rates  were  changed  on  thelstof  November,  which  is 
the  time  of  year  at  which  rates  are  generally  advanced  between  Chicago  and  the 
seaboard,  and  I  believe  they  were  both  advanced;  I  am  quite  sure  they  were. 

Q.  On  both  wheat  and  flour?— A.  On  both  wheat  and  nour. 

Q.  Did  they  make  the  difference  2  cents  according  tc  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion?— A.  They  made  that  difference  from  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
seaboard,  but  there  are  intermediate  points  from  which  the  rates  vary. 

Q,  The  point  I  vas  bringing  out — if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were 
given  this  authority  you  speak  of  as  regards  the  differences  in  rates,  differentials 
between  localities,  between  commodities  and  localities  iiH  well — would  it  not  be 
poesiblefor  the  roadsinterested  to  protect  themselves  by  increasing  the  lower  rate 
to  a  relative  equality  with  the  higher  rate,  instead  of  reducing  the  higher  mte; 
in  other  words,  you  would  allow  tne  roads  that  privilege? — A.  I  think  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  juetiflable  that  it  should  be  done.  1  shonld  think  the  super- 
vision of  tiie  commission  over  the  companies  would  protect  the  public  from  any 
wrong  adjustment  of  the  rates  to  comply  with  such  a  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  yon  toll  ushowmuchthediffeTencehasbeen 
this  summer  between  the  export  and  the  domestic  rate  on  wheat?— A.  I  have  not 
the  figures  with  me  that  have  been  enforced  during  the  summer,  but  I  have  those 
put  into  efl^ect  N^ovember  1.  I  want,  here,  to  correct  the  statement  I  made  in 
regard  to  the  export  and  domestic  rate,  that  the  difference  is  2  cents  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  seatioard;  I  should  have  said  from  Chicago  to  the  sea- 
board. This  statement  I  have  will  givo  you  pretty  specific  information  in  r^^d 
to  this  matter,  and  I  will  read  it  before  going  fnrtner; 

The  following  are  the  present  all-rail  rates  on  exiwrt  and  domestic  grain  and 
grain  products,  as  per  published  tariffs  effective  November  I,  1899. 

I  will  say  right  here  the  rates  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  the  seaboard  are 
the  same;  they  are  uniform. 

Q.  Rail  rates  or  lake  rates? — A.  Rail  rates  and  lake  and  rail  rates  combined  are 
always  the  same  from  the  two  points  to  all  points  on  the  seaboard. 

Q.  Do  lake  rates  vary? — A.  They  vary  continually. 

Q.  As  you  can  charter  them?— A.  It  is  regulated  by  charter.    The  rates  from 
points  in  the  West  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  are  the  same.    Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee are  practically  one  point  andareso  treated  in  the  matter  of  rates  ottraus- 
portiation.     (Witness  continues  reading.) 
Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  New  York:  Ceota. 

Eiport  grain  per  100 30 

Domestic  grain  per  190 .- 28 

Grain  products  per  100  _ S2 

Mississippi  Biver  to  New  York: 

Export  grain  per  100 _ 20 

Domestic  gram  per  100 -^  -*"  ■ 


.vGaogl?-" 
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The  following  table  ahows  the  throogh  ratee  on  export  wheat  versTU  the  throngh 
rates  on  wheat  to  Chicago  or  HUwanbee  plna  the  rate  on  the  mannfactoi^ 
product: 
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This  ehowB  that  floor  ntanafactnred  at  Chicago  or  Hilwadkee  from  wheat  from 
the  West,  and  forwarded  to  New  York,  costa  7  cents  a  hundred  more  freight  in 
the  caae  of  Colmabne,  4  cents  in  the  case  of  Sioux  City,  S  cents  in  the  case  of 
Sheldon,  and  T  cents  in  the  case  of  Dee  Moines  than  the  freight  on  the  wheat 
direct  from  these  points  of  origin  to  New  York  for  export,  being  that  much  dis- 
advantage to  millers  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

The  foUowinff  table  shows  the  through  rates  on  export  grain  versos  the  through 
rates  on  domesBc  grain,  based  on  lowest  combinations: 
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and  Hilwaakee  to  New  York  the  difference  between  export  and  domestic  is  3  cents 
a  hundred,  but  from  original  points  of  shipment  in  the  interior  it  varies  from  4  to 
H  cents. 
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ence  from  Chicago  and  UilwaukaeT — A.  I  can  not  see  an^  reason  why  tfaere  shonld 
be  that  discrimination.  I  can  see  the  cause  of  it;  the  porpoae  of  It,  at  least,  is 
to  aecnre  the  transportation  of  the  grain  from  points  weat  of  the  Miasiaeippi 
River  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  gainst  the  oompetitlon  of  the  Gnlf  ports. 

Q.  It  looks  like  a  discrimination  against  Chicago  and  Milwaukee? — A.  It  is  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  export  shipments.  It  oosts  the  Chicago  and  Uilwankee 
millers  this  much  more  to  take  the  wheat  from  the  West  and  ^nd  it  here  and 
forward  to  the  seaboard,  ranging  from  4  to  7  cents  in  the  pomts  which  I  have 
named,  and  these  points  have  been  taken  as  illnstrations  BDowing  the  varying 
differences  from  the  different  ^nts  of  shipment.  This  second  taole  shows  the 
discrimination  against  domestic  grain  nsed  at  the  seaboard,  as  comoared  with 
grain  exported,  putting  miUers  at  the  seaboard  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  differ' 
ence  in  favor  of  the  export  rate. 

Q.  (ByMr.  C.  J.  Hasbib.)  Doyonnot  haveamilling-in-transit  rate? — A.  There 
are  mill-in-transit  rates,  but  the  export  grain  rates  are  not  applied  to  them. 

Q.  Domestic  grain  rates  wonld  be  applied  to  them,  would  they  not? — A.  Yes; 
domestic  grain  rates  are  applied  to  milling  in  transit. 

Q.  That,  at  present,  would  be  a  difference  of  about  S  oents?— A.  Yes;  S  cents 
difference  from  Chicago.  But  the  difQcnlty  is,  that  the  wheat  from  which  this  flonr 
is  produced,  most  be  obtained  from  these  western  points — the  export  rates  of 
freight  run,  aa  I  have  shown  you,  from  4  to  7  cents  a  hundred  lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNGEE.)  I  notice  you  do  not  have  Minneapolis  in  the  table;  conld 
you  tell  OB  the  Mtnation  as  regards  millers  there?  Do  they  labor  under  the  same 
disadvantage? — A.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  working  of  rates  at  Minneapolis. 
I  have  only  taken  the  operation  of  rates  with  reference  to  Milwaukee,  and  inci- 
dentally Milwaukee  and  Chicsj^,  because  of  the  rates  being  uniform  to  and  from 
the  two  points.  I  gave  Sioui  City  41  and  Sheldon  39  on  through  export;  on  domes- 
tic, Sioox  City  4S,  Sheldon  44,  a  difference  of  4  and  0  cents  against  the  Am.erican 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Habris.)  Do  yon  not  object  to  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  and  the  export  rate? — A.  It  operates  very  seriously  to  the  detriment  of 
millers  in  this  country. 

Q.  Is  not  that  export  rate  necessary  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulations  at 
these  various  points  and  the  surplus  product  of  the  country? — A.  Not  by  any 
means;  there  never  have  been  export  rates  until  within  the  past  two  years. 

Q.  (B^Mr.CoNQER.)  Why, orm  what  way, does  this  lower  export  rate  Operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  millers,  if  the  export  rate  on  floor  wos  the  same  as  the 
export  rate  on  wheat? — A.  It  would  not;  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  Then  you  misunderstood  Mr.  Harris's  question.  He  asked  if  you  objected 
to  the  fact  that  a  lower  rate  was  given  on  wheat  and  dour  for  export?  liiat  is,  a 
rat«  lower  than  on  domestic  ^rain  and  flour? — A.  If  the  export  rate  was  applied 
to  flonr  there  would  be  no  objection  to  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.  (ByMr.C.  J. Harris.)  ThedifferenceisonlyScents, as  yon  have  stated, from 
Milwaukee  at  present? — A.  Two  cents  from  MDwankee  and  Chicago  to  New 
York,buttheco8t  of  thewheatentersinto  it.  Thewheatmustcomefrom  Western 
points  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  be  manufactured  into  flour,  and  the  cost  of 
laying  wheat  down  at  Chicago,  added  to  the  cost  of  shipping  flour  to  New  York, 
makes  an  export  expense  of  4  to  7  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  on  account  of  the 
domestic  rate  applying  to  wheat  from  the  original  point  of  shipment  to  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago,  as  well  as  to  the  seaboard. 

q.  (By  Representative  Otjkh.)  That  is  a  greater  rate  than  some  places  west 
have  to  pay.  For  instance,  Des  Moines  hoe  to  pay  a  less  rate  for  the  grain  they 
receive  and  ship  to  the  seaboard  than  Milwaukee  wonld  pay  in  receiviiig  grain 
from  the  West  and  shipping  to  the  seaboard  ? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  But  the  flonr  as  a  manufactured  product  ought 
necessarily  to  pay  a  higher  classification  of  freight  than  the  other.— A.  That 
never  has  oeen  the  case. 

Q.  Is  it  not  harder  to  handle,  and  does  it  not  take  more  car  room,  or  are  there 
not  some  conditions  of  railroad  traffic  that  enter  into  it,  that  demand  a  higher 
freight  rate  than  that  on  grain  in  hulk?— A.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  favor  of  the  raw  material,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  rates  for  flour  and 
wheat  have  always  been  uniform  from  time  immemorial. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNOBB.)  Until  when?— A.  Until  vrithin  the  last  two  years.  lam 
not  certain  when  the  export  rates  were  first  pnt  is,  but  the  great  differences  have 
been  made  within  the  past  year. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  lower  exi>ort  rates  have  been  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  producer  of  the  grain? — A.  Not  at  all. 

(^.  Why  not? — A.  The  price  of  grain  is  fixed  at  the  point  of  shipment  by  the 
freight  to  the  principal  markets.  These  principal  markets  are  MiuneapoUs,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Chicago,  as  far  as  the  We.st  is  concerned,  and  the  grain  buyer  a: 
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the  interior  points  in  Uie  oonntry  fixeB  hia  price  to  the  prodooer  on  the  btuda  of 
the  rate  of  freight  to  these  points. 

Q.  Very  well;  is  not  the  price  of  grain  in  theee  markets  that  von  name  fixed  or 
at  leftflt  inflnenced  by  the  price  of  'wheat  at  LiTerpooW — A,  To  be  sure. 

Q.  Then  it  -wonld  seem  to  me  that  the  lower  freight  rate  by  which  the  grain 
from  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  etc.,  coold  be  moved  to  Liverpool  woold  increase  the 
price  at  this  point. — A.  U  that  were  the  only  element  of  price  that  would  be  soj 
bnt  price  elements  are  innnmerable,  and  no  man  can  resolve  them  tn  a  point 
which  would  enable  him  to  determine  what  the  price  is  going  to  be  34  honrs 
hence.  The  price  at  Liverpool  is  only  one  of  the  elements.  Sometimea  the  price 
at  Liverpool  is  4  or  6  cents— not  as  mnch  as  that  perhaps,  bnt  often  8  to  4  cents 
less  than  it  axte  to  lay  the  grain  down  in  Liverpool  from  this  country. 

Q.  What  reason  can  you  give? — A.  Specnlativeinflnenceia  theprincipalreason. 

Q.  The  farmer,  then,  sometime  gets  benefits  from  specnlation? — A.  He  always 
doM.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  speculation  is  injurious  to  thefarmer;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  fixing  the  price  of  grain  in  his  favor  instead  of 
against  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eennedt.)  'Which  would  European  markets  prefer,  our  grain  or 
onr  flonr?^A.  They  want  both;  they  want  grain  often  for  the  pnrpoee  of  mixing 
with  other  grain  in  order  to  produce  certain  results  in  flour,  and  in  other  cases 
thmr  want  the  manufactured  product. 

Q.  They  want  grain  more  than  they  want  the  flour,  do  they  not?— A:  I  can  only 
judge  aa  to  that  by  the  actual  movement  of  the  two;  during  the  past  2year8  the 
movement  has  not  been  far  from  half  and  half.  It  varies  sonietuues  20  per  cent 
from  that,  in  different  years,  but  generally  it  averages  about  half. 

Q.  Following  up  that  answer,  do  yon  beheve  if  tne  rates  were  even  for  export 
flour  and  wheat  there  would  be  a  greater  export  of  flour  than  of  wheat;  yon  say 
the  bulk  that  goes  ont  is  about  the  same? — A.  It  has  been  the  same  heretofore 
when  there  were  no  export  rates — about  an  equal  quantity  of  export  flour  and 
wheat;  but  the  introduction  of  export  rates  on  wheat  without  applying  them  to 
floor  has  changed  the  thing,  and  more  wheat  is  going  than  flour,  necessarily,  for 
the  reason  that  the  miller  m  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere  on  the  other  side  can 
make  his  floor  out  of  wheat  that  costs  hJm  less,  on  account  of  this  difference  in 
fr^ht,  than  the  cost  to  the  miller  here  of  buying  his  wheat  and  laying  his  flour 
down  there.  It  operates  to  drive  the  miller  in  wis  country  out  of  the  manuf  ac- 
tnrinKbusiness. 

Q.  Have  yon  the  figures  to  submit  showing  that  heretofore  the  export  has  been 
about  equal,  and  thai  now  there  is  a  difference  T— A.  I  have  not  the  figures  with 
me,  but  they  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Eabrib.)  Has  there  ever  been  any  export  rate  on  flour  cor- 
responding to  the  export  rate  on  wheat?— A.  There  never  has  been  any  export 
rate  on  either  wheat  or  flour  until  within  the  past  two  years. 

Q.  My  question  is  as  to  whether  there  ever  has  been  any  export  rate  on  flour? — 
A.  No,  there  has  not  been,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  kept  conversant  with 
these  ratee  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.  )  Your  remedy  for  these  evils  would  be  the  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunisaion  7 — A.  That  would  be  my 
remedy,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Eaoris.  )  Would  this  recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  a  difference  of  2  cents  between  the  export  rate  on  manufac- 
tured goods  and  bulk  wheat  be  satisfactory  to  youif  carried  out? — A.  It  wonld.so 
far  as  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  are  concerned.  That  would  put  flour  and  wheat  on 
an  equity.  But  it  would  not  remedy  the  matter  from  the  point  of  shipment  of 
wheat.  Tne  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  wheat  coste  more  laid  down  here 
for  grinding  and  sliipment  to  New  York  than  this  diSerence  of  2  cents  a  hundred 
referred  to^  on  account  of  the  difference  from  the  point  of  shipment  to  Milwau- 
kee and  Chicago  being  greater. 

(ft.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  On  account  of  the  discrimination  from  the 
points  weet? — A.  That  is  It,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebnkbdt.)  We  have  been  speaking  of  the  discrimination  which 
the  land  carriers  make  against  the  product  going  abroad.  Oouldyou  say  whether 
there  has  heretofore  been  a  discrimination  by  the  ocean  carriers  as  against 
flonr?-  'A.  I  can  not  say  in  regard  to  that.  I  am  not  familiar  with  ocean  rates  aa 
separate  and  distinct  from  other  rat«e. 

Q.  (By  Mr. C.J. Harris.)  It  might  be  the  trouble  is  there. — A.  From  general 
knowledge  I  should  say  that  rates  from  the  seaboard  across  the  ocean  are  uniform; 
that  there  is  no  distinction. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about  this,  or  would  you  pass  on  to  dis- 
crimioations  and  rebates?— A.  I  vrill  pass  on  to  discriminations.    I  wish  to  pre- 
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sent  a  letter  bearing  npon  tiie  proposed  amendmenta  to  the  interatate-oommeroa 
law  from  a  fellow  commiseion  merchant,  of  Hllwaokee,  Bobert  Eliot.  Being 
noable  tocome  himself,  he  addressed  this  letter  to  me  and  requested  me  to  present 
it  as  part  of  m^  testtmon^f. 

(Wherenpon  the  witn^  snbmitted  the  following  commnnioation;) 

MiLwAOKKK,  November  17, 1899. 
E.  P.  Bacon,  Esq.,  City. 

Dear  Sib;  Under  date  of  NoTember  7  I  reccdved  a  letter  from  the  Industrial 
ConuniaBJon.  stating  that  Senator  Kyle  had  snggested  my  name  ae  one  desired  to 

S've  information  and  expression  before  the  Inaustri  si  Commission  now  in  session 
Chicago.  Owing  to  having  taken  a  bad  cold  I  am  nnable  to  go  there,  which  I 
T-et  very  mncli. 
was  one  of  thosedepatedby  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  your- 
self and  Mr.  Charles  Bay,  now  president  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank,  to  give 
expression  in  the  same  behalf  before  the  United  States  Senate  committee  in  1885 
or  1886  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  interBtate-conunerce  act,  said  committee  being 
composed  of  Senators  CuUom,  of  Illinois;  Flatt,  of  Connecticut,  and  Harris,  of 


At  that  meeting  in  Chicago  I  was  told  by  Senator  Cnllom  that  they  had  been  to 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  State  cities  and  to  St.  Lonis  and  bad  had  the  views  of 
prominent  Chicago  dealers,  and  that  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  United  States 
who  had  advocated  l^alizing  railway  pooling  nnder  the  control  of  the  proposed 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission ,  in  order  that  such  control  might  obviat«  exces- 
sive charges  or  unjust  discrimination  against  persons  or  places.  Senator  Cullom 
said  that  while  he  was  impressed  with  the  reasons  given  for  such  action,  it  was 
utterly  impracticable  becaoee  of  adverse  pnblic  opinion.  I  told  tiim  that  time 
would  show  that  there  never  wonld  be  any  relief  from  secret  rates  or  unjust 
preferences  until  the  railways  were  permitted  to  enforce  pooling  contracts. 

Since  that  time  experience  haa,  I  tnink,  proved  thecorrectnessof  myjadgment, 
and  many  commercial  bodies  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Hilwanhee,  have  passed  resolations  in  advocacy  of  legalizing  such 
trafQc  agreements  under  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion.  The 
railway  companies  also  have  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  have  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  strengthened,  vesting  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  powers  to  fix  rates  when  the  commission  may  find  reason  for  its  remedial 
action  in  that  behalf,  provided  the  power  and  permission  to  make  traffic  agree- 
ments as  above  stated  be  also  granted. 

A  bill  was  framed  in  that  behalf  5  or  6  years  ago,  and  many  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  are  wondering  why  Congress  has  not  passed  it.  My  solu- 
tion of  this  gaestion  is  this:  Many  railways  have  influential  directors  who  are 
engaged  in  the  grain  business,  or  the  oil  business,  or  other  branches  of  business, 
who  are  receiving  special  or  preferential  rates,  enabling  them  to  overcompete 
and  drive  out  of  boeinees  others  engaged  in  the  same  branches  of  business,  and 
it  is  the  interest  of  such  multimUlionaire  directors  to  have  the  present  state  of 
things  continue,  to  wit,  competition  between  roads,  which  will  excuse  the  man- 
agersof  theroads  for  giving  these  speciaLor  preferential  rates  when  said  managers 
have  to  face  their  directors  or  wealthy  stockholders,  because  if  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  were  stiengthened  and  pooling  legalized  there  could  be  no  excuse 
whatever  for  railway  managers  to  be  giving  away  the  earnings  of  their  roads  to 
some  of  their  wealthy  and  poweful  directors.  Of  course  they  solidly  deny  doing 
anything  of  this  kind,  but  the  manifestations  of  trade  indicate  it  with  certainty 
to  the  minds  of  men  engaged  in  the  bueiDesB. 

One  method  of  bneinese  wbich.  by  reason  of  its  being  apparently  free  to  all,  but 
owing  to  circumstances  available  especially  and  preferentially  to  men  operating 
large  terminal  elevators,  is  the  monkey  work  of  through  billings,  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  explain  to  the  committee.  This  method  constitutesan  unjust 
discrimination  against  the  local  trade  and  milling  trade  of  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago or  other  terminal  points  where  it  is  practiced  and  gives  advantage  to  the 
parties  operating  the  terminal  elevators.  It  is  also  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the 
u>ng  and  short  naul  clause.  I  have  wondered  why  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  not  ordered  its  discontinuance.  I  presume  it  to  be  because  they 
do  not  think  they  have  therequisite  power.  Then  the  act  should  be  strengthened 
so  that  they  will  have  the  requisite  power,  and  the  power  to  enforce  tlie  long  and 
short  haul  clause. 

For  8  or  10  years  the  railway  companies  respected  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause,  but  the  courts  finally  turned  it  down  by  their  application  of  the  words 
''  under  similar  conditions  and  circumstances,"  wnich  were  found  in  the  act,  hold- 
ing that  competition  between  railways  constituted  a  circumstance  which  war- 
ranted an  infraction  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.    That  emasculated  the  act 
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folly  and  comidetely  as  to  tlt&t  ol&nae,  becKnae  the  railway  cfonxianiea  can  prove 
competitioii  everywliere.  And  the  cotiee^nence  is  many  very  anjoet  discrimina- 
tions  in  ratee  by  giving  low  rates  to  certain  places  in  preference  to  other  places. 

These  words  should  be  gtricken  out  of  the  intorBtate-commerce  act,  and  no  devia- 
tion from  the  long  and  short  hanl  clanse  should  be  permitted  except  nnder  extraor- 
dinary drcnioetances,  snch  aa  direct  joxtapoaition  to  and  competition  by  water 
rontee,  and  then  only  when  permitted  by  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Conunisdon. 
Yonrs,  truly, 

Robert  Euot. 

Q.  Railroad  diacriminatlons  and  rebates.— A.  In  relation  to  the  matter  of 
relates  I  will  present  to  the  commiasioii  two  bids  mailed  to  the  ^ain  dealers  at 
Kinbrae,  Hinn.,  and  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  on  the  31st  and  36th  of  October  last, 
reopectiyely,  by  the  Uilwankee  EleTator  Company,  a  company  understood  to  be 
ownedwbolly  by  a  director  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaokee  and  St.  Panl  Railway  Com- 


Q.  (ByHr.  KsNHBDT.)  Do  yon  know  bis  name? — A.  I  know  his  name,  bat  I  dont 
care  to  Btat«it.  I  will  state  it  if  desired;  P.  D.  Armonr.  I  will  submit  these  postal 
cards  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  and  will  savin  connection  with  them,  that  the  sev- 
eral elevator  companies  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  have  been  in  the  habit  for  some 
years  past  of  sending  bids  to  grain  buyers  in  the  country  by  means  of  postal  cards, 
offering  net  prices  at  the  xioint  of  shipment,  which  tbey  can  accept  on  such  quan- 
tity of  grain  as  they  choose,  provided  the  acceptance  reaches  the  elevator  proprie- 
tors before  the  ox>ening  of  the  next  day's  exchange;  that  is,  9.30  in  the  morning. 
That  is  stated  on  the  postal  card  as  a  part  of  the  condition  ou  which  the  Mds  are 
made,  and  these  prices  are  based  on  the  closing  of  the  market  on  the  day  on 
which  they  are  mailed  and  are  open  for  acceptance  until  0.30  the  next  morn- 
ing. And  I  will  submit  tabulated  statements  showing  these  bids  and  tbe  freight, 
and  showing  the  prices  of  the  bid  over  tbe  cost  laid  down  at  Milwaukee  and  the 
market  valae  at  Milwaukee  at  the  same  time.  To  show  the  correctness  of  tbe 
values  stated  at  Milwaukee  I  will  also  file  the  daily  market  reports,  the  official 
daily  market  reports  of  Milwaokee  ou  tbe  dates  mentioned. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What,  in  substance,  do  these  postal  cards 
show?— A.  The  postal  cards  show  the  prices  bid  at  the  points  mentioned,  and  the 
market  reports  show  the  value  at  Milwaukee  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  are  just  going  to  follow  that  up,  to  show  the  application  of  it? — A. 
Yea;  show  the  working  out  of  tbe  bids,  with  the  cost  of  freight  and  the  cost  laid 
down  at  Milwai^ee  as  compared  with  tbe  valne  of  the  property  at  Milwaukee 
at  the  time.  I  will  say,  first,  in  connection  with  these  bias,  they  have  been  sent 
to  me  by  my  traveling  agent,  and  the  parties  who  gave  them  to  him  stated  that 
the  prices  named  were  subject  to  a  deduction  of  the  freight  to  Minneapolis  and 
I  consequently  stated  the  freight  to  Minneapolis  in  my  table  which  I  presented. 
(Reads:)  Prices  per  bushel  for  grain  at  Kinbrae,  Minn. ,  October  21 ,  18^,  by  Mil- 
wankee  Elevator  Company,  for  shipment  to  Milwaukee,  subject  to  Milwaukee 
inapectiou  and  dockage  and  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  weights.  Tariff  rates  of 
freight  to  Minneapolis  to  be  deducted;  showing  cost  laid  down  at  Milwaukee,  as 
comptued  with  closing  market  value  at  Milwaukee  on  tbe  same  date. 
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Rates  of  freight  on  grain  from  Kinbrae,  Minn.,  in  eSect  the  above  date,  as  per 
supplementary  tariff  taking  effect  April  19, 1899,  were  as  follows,  in  cents  per  100 
pounds; 
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Prices  per  bnshel  bid  for  grain  at  Flandreau.  3.  Dak.,  October  26.  1899,  by 
Milwaukee  Elevator  Gompauy  for  shipment  to  Milwaukee,  subject  to  Milwaukee 
inspection  and  dockage,  and  MJlwankeeor  Chicago  weights;  tariff  rates  of  freight 
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Rates  of  fredsbt  on  grain  from  Flandrean,  S.  Dak.,  in  effect  above  date,  as  per 


tariff  taking  effect  April  10, 1899,  were  as  follows,  in  centa  per  100  ponntUr 
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Q.  What  is  thedifference  betweenthecoatand  theoffer? — A.  Two  cents  in  that 
instance.  No.  2  northern,  price  to  be  M.  Adding  freight  to  Hilwankee  makes 
it  cotit  70.50.  Valne  at  Milwaakee,  68  cents;  2^  cents  less.  No.  8  white  oats  23.25 
bid,  mating  cost  at  Milwankee  25.17.  VaJne  at  Milwaukee,  24.75.  Oats  are  han- 
dled on  a  very  small  margin  always.  Bates  of  freight  from  Flandraan  to  Milwan- 
kee and  UinnetipoliB  are  given  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previons  statement. 

Q.  (By Mr.  Kennedy.)  Doyousay  Mr.  ArmonrisadirectorintheChicago. Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railwa;;  does  that  read  give  him  advantages  over  other 
bnyers  and  shippers  of  grain? — A.  That  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
naturally  infer  when  a  man  pays  more  for  property  in  the  conntry  for  shipment 
than  it  will  net  after  paypg  freight,  that  lie  gets  his  money  back  in  some  way; 
and  I  will  state  in  this  connection  that  there  is  no  means  of  getting  that  property 
to  the  seaboard  at  any  less  expense  than  by  billing  from  the  points  of  origin  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  and  billing  it  from  those  points  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  This  territory  ia  naturally  more  your  territory  than  Chicago's? — A.  Grain 
from  that  country  more  naturally  comes  to  Milwaukee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  E^JtRiB. )  Do  T  understand  yon  to  sai^  that  he  made  bids  on  it 
delivered  in  Minneapolis? — A.  No.     He  named  a  price  in  those-  bids  from  which 


kee,  and  if  he  pays  the  tariff  rates  it  costs  what  I  have  stated  in  these  statements. 

O.  Would  not  that  territory  more  naturally  ship  to  Minneapolis,  and  is  not  this 
admtional  price  pven  to  divert  the  trade  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee?— A.  This 
is  competing  territory  between  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis,  and  the  shipments 
from  time  to  time  are  directed  to  either  Hilwankee  or  Minneapolis,  according  to 
the  price  ruling-  in  each.  Sometimes  it  is  more  favorable  to  ship  to  one  and  some- 
tiues  to  the  other. 

9-  (By  Representative  Lordier.)  The  point  you  aim  to  impress  on  the  com- 
misBion  is  that  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Com^ny  pays  this  higher  price  becanae 
it  has  an  advantage  with  the  railroads? — A.  We  can  not  tell  wnere  they  get  their 
money  back,  but  the  fact  that  they  could  buy  the  property  at  Milwaukee  from  I 
cent  to  If  cents  and  3  cents  per  bushel  less  than  it  would  cost  to  lay  it  down  at 
Milwaukee,  if  thev  should  pay  the  regular  rates,  would  lead  one  to  infer  that 
they  did  not  pay  the  reg^nlar  rato. 

Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  owning  an  elevator  over  renting  or  storing  grain 
in  a  pnblic  warehouse? — A.  To  be  sure,  the  owner  of  the  elevator  saves  the 
storage;  that  is,  the  man  owning  the  elevator  does  not  have  to  pay  storage  to 
somebody  else;  but  the  elevators  of  lato  have  been  very  little  used  for  storing 
grain  for  the  trade.    They  have  almost  gone  out  of  use  for  the  purpose  of  storiiw 

Sain  for  the  public.    They  are  used  by  the  proprietors  to  handle  grain  which 
By  buy  at  the  original  point  of  shipment  in  the  country  and  seU  to  exporters 
or  consumers  in  the  Bast. 

Q.'  Then,  without  having  any  definite  knowledge,  you  are  of  the  impression  that 
th^  have  advantages  in  railroad  ratoa  over  the  average  shipper? — A.  That  is  the 
inevitobte  inference  from  the  fact  that  they  are  paying  more  than  they  can  buy 
the  property  for  at  Milwaukee.  The  fact  of  their  having  an  elevator  does  not 
affect  the  value  of  the  property  in  Milwaukee.  It  is  not  worth  any  more  in  Mii- 
wankee  whether  it  ia  bought  there  or  in  the  conntry.  The  property  is  the  SMue, 
and  it  ia  of  equal  valne  under  either  condiliim. 
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Q.  Wbat  is  the  natnral  inference?  Is  it  that  this  dednction  is  given  over  the 
load  to  Minneapolis  or  from  Minneapolis  to  Milwaukee? — A.  tfhe  grain  bonght 
nnder  these  bids  is  bronght  to  Milwaukee.  It  is  transported  entirely  over  theEne 
of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Q.  From  the  place  of  purchase?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  i>oint  in  compelling  the  owner  to  pay  the  freight  to  Min* 
neapolis? — A,  I  can  see  no  ^rticnlar  reason  for  potting  the  price  in  that  way 
instead  of  statingthe  net  prire  to  the  shipper  at  the  point  of  shipment;  bnt  that 
seems  to  be  IJie  method  pursued. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  Ezceptingthat  he ia  able  to  doit  from  the  fact 
that  ho  probably  gets  a  lower  rate  from  the  railroad. — A.  The  question  as  I  nnder- 
stand  it  is  why  the  price  bid  was  subject  to  a  deduction  of  freight  to  Minne- 
apolis when  the  property  does  not  go  to  Minneapolis;  that  I  can  see  no  possible 
reason  for.  The  more  direct  and  more  satisfactory  method  would  be  to  name  ijie 
price  at  the  point  of  shipment.  For  some  reason  the  price  at  Minneapolis  is  given, 
involving  the  necessity  of  deducting  the  freight  to  Minneapolis.    The  p '" 


agent,  who  sent  in  these  postal  cards  containing  the  bids,  that  the  parties  n 
ing  them  were  in  possession  of  letters  from  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  to 
the  effect  that  the  freight  to  Minneapolis  was  to  be  dedncted  from  the  price  named 


Q.  Are  they  operating  them  for  the  road? — A.  They  are  all  leased  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Elevator  Company,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  elevators 
known  as  Elevator  E,  which  the  company  operates  itself  for  storage  purposes. 

Q.  Practically  the  bnlk  of  the  wheat  handled  throngh  the  elevators  is  handled 
by  the  elevators  that  are  leased  from  the  railroads. — A,  It  is  handled  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Elevator  CODipany.  I  wiU  modify  my  statement  as  to  their  all  being 
leased  by  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company.  F.  Krans  &  Co.  lease  one  of  the 
elevators,  and  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  leases  all  the  rest  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  part  of  Elevator  E,  which  is  retained  by  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  {By  Mr. C.J. Harris.)  Is  yonr  system  of  public  elevators  much  the  same  as 
existB  in  Chicago? — A.  Substantially  the  same. 

Q.  Can  the  proprietors  of  elevators  purchase  grain  the  same  as  here? — A.  Tea. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Otjen.)  What  is  he  allowed  per  bnshel  for  handling  the 
grain  throngh  the  elevators? — A.  He  buys  the  grain  and  pnts  it  in  the  elevatori 
and  disposes  of  it  to  the  beet  advantage  he  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HarrisJ  What  is  the  legal  rate  for  Htorage?~A.  There  is  no 
legal  rate  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 

(j.  What  is  the  cnstomarv  rat«  of  stora^? — A.  The  nominal  rate  which  is 
ch&rged  by  the  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  in  that  part  of  the  elevator  which  it 
operates  is  one-half  a  cent  per  bushel  for  the  first  10  days  and  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  per  bnshel  for  each  additional  10  days,  bnt  in  point  of  fact  there  is  almost  no 
grain  opt  in  the  elevators  (or  public  stora^. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  belief  among  ^ain  men  ^nerally  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  elevator  combine  in  Chicago?  What  is  the  opinion  at  Milwaukee 
among  thegrain  men  of  your  acquaintance?— A.  I  dont  thinlt  I  can  say  in  regard 
to  that.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  owners  of  elevators  in  Chica^, 
as  well  as  in  Milwaukee,  have  advantages  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  otherwise 
which  are  not  granted  to  the  pnblic  in  general. 

Q.  By  agreement  between  tne  railroads  and  elevator  men  of  Chicago  and  other 
places? — A.  Well,  it  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
varying  conditions  and  circumstances,  whatever  the  advantages  may  be.  Of 
course,  the  pnblic  has  no  means  of  arriving  at  what  is  done  between  the  railway 
companies  and  the  elevator  people;  they  can  simplv  gness  at  it  from  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  vou  find  any  sucn  ctiscriminations  as  yon  have 

f presented  here,  apparent  discriminations,  in  the  territory  which  is  not  disputed 
erritory  with  Minneapolis  or  other  strong  buying  points?  In  other  words,  is  tlds 
high  price  paid  to  the  producer,  as  has  been  teatifled  here,  to  bring  that  trade  to 
Milwankee  and  Chicago,  where  competition  is  very  keen,  we  will  say,  with  Min- 
neapolis, and  in  the  Sonthweet,  with  Galveston?  Do  yon  find  any  such  conditions 
as  yon  have  presented  in  this  statement  in  the  territory  that  naturally  comes  to 
Milwankee  and  Chicago?— A.  We  dont  come  across  instances  of  this  kmd  except 
in  coveting  territory. 

Q.  Where  competition  is  very  close? — A.  Whenever  there  are  two  or  more  roads 
coming  into  competition  with  each  other,  or  paralleling  each  other,  not  only  at 
intersecting  points,  but  where  they  parallel  each  other,  we  freonently  have  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  elevator  people  who  buy  the  groin  nave  advantagee, 
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Q_.  Wonld  their  elerator  privileges  or  their  special  methods  of  handling  this 
grain  acconnt  for  the  difference  in  any  way?— A.  Not  at  all,  beoaufe  that  ia 
entirely  independent  of  the  transportation.  Iliey  con  bnr  the  grain  In  MilwauJcee 
and  Chicago  and  put  it  in  their  elevators  to  jost  bs  gooa  advantage  as  they  can 
bny  it  in  the  country.  The  only  advantage  of  bnying  it  in  the  country  is  what- 
ever favor  they  may  get  in  a  special  rate  of  freight  or  bv  means  of  a  rebate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  believe  that  it  wonld  be  impossible  for  this  or 
any  other  commiesion  to  get  at  the  facts  as  to  whether  there  is  a  combination 
between  the  railroads  and  the  elevator  men  of  Chicago  by  which  people  of  the 
alleged  combine  have  an  advantage  over  the  independent  bnyera? — A.  I  dont 
know  how  it  could  be  got  at.  Probably  the  Chicago  people  coald  tell  yon  better 
in  regard  to  Chicago  than  I  can;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  what  the  railroads  do. 
I  have  known  of  instances,  or  at  least  instances  have  been  reported  to  me,  in 
which  Hums  of  money  have  been  paid  by  railway  officials  to  puiies  receiving  and 
handling  grain  without  taking  anyreceipt  whatever,  and  paid  in  currency  instead 
of  checks,  which  covers  np  any  possible  evidence. 

Q.  Looking  to  that  end,  would  you  favor  an  additional  amendment  to  the  inter- 
etate-conimerce  act  providing  for  Federal  inspection  of  the  bnsiness  of  those  qnaai- 

finblic  corporations  like  railroads? — A.  I  would,  most  asanredlv.  Iwoiildfavot 
he  railroad  companies'  Ixwks  being  examined  by  experts  employi  '  ' 


. .  mpanies'  Ixwks  being  examined  by  experts  employed  by  the  ci 

luisoiuu,  bs  bank  oooks  are  examined  by  bank  examiners. 

Q.  And  have  full  publicity? — A.  Yes,  certainly;  bnt  I  don't  believe  that  wonld 
unearth  the  methods  by  which  rebates  are  paid,  becanse  they  are  paid  in  nnder- 
handed  ways  which  leave  no  trace  behind  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  You  have  been  in  bnaineaa  a  long  time.  Is  there  at 
the  present  time  as  much  complaint  abont  rebates  and  discnminationa  as  there 
nsed  to  be? — A.  I  think  there  is  as  much  complaint  in  general.  There  appearsto 
be  as  much  of  it  going  on  aa  before,  but  it  is  confined  to  a  smaller  number — that 
Is,  the  beneficiaries  of  these  privileges  and  advantages  aud  rebates  are  very  mnch 
smaller  in  nnmber.  They  nave  been  concentrated  into  fewer  hands.  On  this 
subject  I  will  say  that  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  manipulation  of  rates,  aa 
it  is  termed,  on  grain,  in  consequence  of  its  being  billed  on  what  ore  called  pro- 
portional rates.  Grain  is  billed  to  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  on  a  rat«  proportional 
to  a  through  rate  to  the  seaboard,  and  it  is  taken  into  these  elevators  on  the  snp- 

r'tion  that  it  ie  to  be  forwarded  to  Elastem  points  or  exported,  as  the  case  may 
It  receives  the  benefit  of  these  proportional  rates,  and  it  is  left  entirely  to  the 
elevator  ueople  actually  to  forward  the  property  to  the  seaboard  or  export  it  or 
dispose  of  it  lu  any  other  way. 

Q.  Would  that  account  at  all  for  this  difference  in  the  rat«e  which  yon  have 
presented  here,  supposing  that  that  wa»  shipped  inhere  on  an  export  rate? — A.  It 
wonld  not  in  this  case,  for  the  reasou  that  tnere  is  no  export  rate  to  onr  Eastern 
points  and  there  is  no  proportional  rate  in  effect  from  either  of  those  two 
points. 

Q.  Might  not  that  bUlinR  be  by  way  of  Minneapolis,  and  cover  an  export  rat« 
of  some  kind  which  wonld  allow  for  this  difference? — A.  No;  the  property  waa 
not  billed  to  Minneapolis.  It  waa  simply  provided  that  the  rate  of  freight  frton 
Minneapolis  conld  be  deducted  from  the  published  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  That  is  true,  but  supposing  there  was  an  export  rate  fnita  Minneapolifl  to 
the  seaboard  which  would  allow  of  all  this  difference  you  suggest? — A.  It  would 
not  be  in  any  way  applicable  to  these  shipments  made  direct  from  the  point  to 
Milwaukee,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  wheat  when  it  reaches  Milwaukee 
conld  be  benefited  by  it  that  would  not  apply  equally  to  wheat  brought  to  the 
Milwaukee  market  and  put  in  the  elevator. 

(j.  <ByBepresentativeOTJEN.)  Regarding  the  ownership  of  privato  cars,  do 
you  think  that  the  ownership  of  jnirate  cars  is  a  detriment  to  nnsinees  generally? — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  fruitful  way  of  affording  benefits  aud  advan- 
tages to  those  who  own  them  by  paying  them  more  for  the  use  of  the  cars  than 
they  are  really  worth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  Are  there  any  private  cars  nsed  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness now? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  grain  business. 

Q.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  grain  bnsiness  is  concerned,  it  is  done  away  with? — 
A.  No:  it  never  has  been  put  in  practical  use  with  reference  to  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  sentiment  among  the  members  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Chamber  of  Conimerce  in  favor  of  Qovemment  ownership  of  railroads  or 
telegraph  lines?— A.  Not  very  extensively,  so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  observe. 

Q.  There  is  some?— A.  There  are  some  few  who  favor  railroad  ownership,  bot 
It  ia  a  comparatively  small  number. 
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Q.  Be(;ati8e  tfaey  believe  it  ia  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  if  there  are  any  in 
bransportatioTi?— A.  That,  I  think,  is  the  reason;  bnt  personalty  I  am  opposed  to 
pnblic  ownership  and  I  believe  that  the  transportation  of  the  conntry  conld  be 
efficiently  aod  eqnitably  conducted  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
pnroer  powers  and  its  orders  conld  be  properly  enforced.  I  shonld  want  to  see 
that  eii)erinient  effectually  tried  before  resorting  to  pnblic  ownerHhip. 

Q.  Do  the  bneine§e  men  of  Milwaukee  believe  that  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
rates  are  eiorbitant? — A.  I  have  not  heard  any  particular  complaint  in  regard  to 
that  at  Hilwankee.  There  is  some  complaint  m  regard  to  the  rates  chaif^  by 
the  telephone  company,  but  none  of  any  importance  as  to  the  teieirraph  rates 
have  come  to  my  Knowledge.  There  is  one  point  that  has  occurred  to  me  and 
that  is  the  making  of  through  routes  and  through  freight  rates  by  the  commit- 
sion.  I  wish  to  say  I  consider  it  a  vorjr  important  and  very  necessary  power  con- 
ferred upon  the  commlaaion  to  require  the  making  of  thron^h  n'eight  rates 
between  connecting  lines.  It  often  occurs  that  owing  to  individual  interests  of 
separate  lines  they  refuse  to  make  through  rates  with  each  other,  and  del^  the 
public  from  the  benefit  of  the  advantages  of  the  shortest  practicable  lines  between 
two  points,  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  people  reqnire  that  the  railroads 
flhoald  be  compelled  to  make  joint  rates  at  their  intersectioDS  wherever  they  may 
be  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  practicable  rat«B  ly  the  shortest  line. 

Q.  And  if  tney  do  not  make  them  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shonld 


hey. 
them  for  them? — A,  Yes, 

(The  witness  imbseqnently  submitted  the  following,  to  be  lncoiTKirat«d  with  his 
testimony :) 

While  the  application  of  the  export  rate  of  freight  on  wheat  to  the  transpOTtation 
of  flour  wonla  obviate  the  disadvantage  nnder  which  millers  in  the  interior  of  the 
oonntr^  are  now  struggling,  millers  at  seaboard  points  would  still  be  snbjected 
to  a  duadvantage  in  competition  with  foreign  millers  equaJ  to  the  difference 
between  the  export  and  the  domestic  rate  on  wneat  from  points  in  the  West  to  the 
seaboard. 

In  relation  to  grain  beins  billed  from  interior  points  to  Milwaukee  or  Chicago 
on  "proportional  rates" — that  is.  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate  from  point  of 
shipment  to  the  seaboard  accruing  to  the  lines  west  of  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  the 
grain  being  taken  into  elevators  at  these  points  presumably  for  transfer— 1  wi^ 
to  say  that  such  grain  should  be  held  "in  bond"  under  the  care  of  officers  of  the 
Government  until  so  transferred,  in  order  to  insure  its  being  actually  shipped  to 
the  seaboard,  for  which  purpose  the  proportional  rate  of  freight  has  been  applied 
to  the  grain.     This  rate  is  often  from  3  to  3  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  the 


Chicaqo,  III.,  Navfmber  IS,  1899. 
TE8TIK0F7  OF  IfB.  CHABLE8  S,  CLABE, 

Secretary  Orainera'  Natumal  ABmxiation  and  piMiiher  of  the  Oraijiers'  Journal. 

The  snbcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  18, 1809,  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Charles  S.Clark  was  sworn 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORIMEK.)  neaae  state yonr  full  name. —A.  CharlesS. 
Clark. 

Q.  And  your  business? — A.  Publisher. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  any  way  connected  officially  with  the  Grain  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion?— A.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Qrainers'  National  Association  and  publisher  of 
the  Qrainers'  Journal. 

(^.  We  have  information  that  yon  have  decided  views  on  a  system  of  national 
grain  inspection?— A.  I  don't  know  where  you  got  that  information,  because  those 
are  far  from  my  views. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  views  on  that  subject? — A.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  national 
inspection.    I  don't  think  it  is  practicable. 

Q.  Yon  don't  think  it  is  possible?— A.  It  is  possible,  but  not  practicable.  The 
grades  in  the  quality  of  grain  vary  too  mnch  to  make  any  claasi&cation,  unless 
you  have  an  endless  book  of  rules  which  apply  to  the  markets  having  these  qnali- 
tiss  of  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  1  understand  that  you  had  some  statement  to  make 
ontheinspectionof  grain,  espcially  before  the  commission. — A.  I  have  not,  except 
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that,  of  course,  if  you  want  to  know  what  the  complaints  are,  I  can  give  them  to 
yon  as  they  haye  come  to  me.  I  get  agood  many  complaintefrom  members  of  the 
association  thronKhont  the  country  aad  reports  from  different  markets. 

Q.  We  should  like  to  hear  what  these  complaints  are. — A.  Of  conrse  anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  grading  of  grain  knows  that  it  is  a  matter  of  gaesa.  It 
has  not  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  They  have  flaxseed  inspection  reduced 
to  an  exact  science;  thev  weigh  before  and  after  they  eliminate  alt  foreign  matter 
from  the  samples  of  seeds  by  means  of  sieves  of  different  sized  meshes.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, the  man  who  devised  that  scheme,  has  been  working  on  the  same  scheme  to 
apply  to  fcrain,  but  has  not  brooght  it  to  a  point  where  he  is  ready  t«  give  it  out. 
Seyertj  tunes  we  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  about  it  before  the  association  and  he 
bas  done  so  twice.  He  is  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  grain  inspectors  in  the 
country,  but  the  detailed  work  of  carnring  out  his  plan  has  seemed  to  discourage 
him  and  he  has  given  it  up.  The  grading  of  grain,  as  I  said  before,  is  guesswork. 
Mr,  Noble,  in  his  speech  before  the  national  association  here  in  October,  said  that 
if  a  man  inspected  100  cars  a  day  and  inspecteu  those  same  100  cars  to-morrow  he 
would  probably  grade  some  of  them  different.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  and 
there  are  some  frightful  errors  made.  Men  are  not  always  in  the  same  mood; 
they  have  not  always  the  keen  x>erception  which  the  grain  ins{>eGtor  is  supposed 
to  nave.  They  will  naturally  err.  If  we  couldhavethegradingof  grainreduced 
to  an  exact  science,  then  it  might  be  practicable  to  have  a  national  inspection. 

The  inspection  departments  now  value  grain  or  classify  it  qoite  differently 
from  what  the  millers  do;  that  applies  to  wheat  only;  of  course  on  other  grains 
there  is  no  one  else  who  passes  on  the  gi'ode  excepting  the  buyers  or  consumers; 
and  I  would  say  that  in  the  matter  of  barley  grading  in  Chicago  the  rules  and 
grading  by  the  official  inspectors  have  been  ignored  for  years  by  the  trade. 
Dealers  may  pay  some  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  sample  is  classed  by  the 
department,  but  they  dout  accept  it  themselvee;  they  take  the  sample  to  their 
offices  and  there  pass  upon  it  in  an  entirely  different  light — that  is  to  say,  they 
grade  it  for  different  cnaracteristics.  A  grain  inspector,  if  he  i>OBsesses  the 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  a  competent  judge  of  barley,  would  be  in  the  barley 
trade  almost  invariably,  and  although  in  Chicago  they  have  some  inspectors 
scattered  all  around  the  city  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  barley  trade  to-\iay  all 
the  best  inspectors  could  do  would  be  to  take  a  sample  and  submit  it  to  a  good 
man  at  the  central  point,  as  in  the  inspector's  office  here  in  the  city.  Of  course 
the  present  system  of  barlev  inspecting  is  utterly  unreliable  and  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  And  wheat.  Tne  miller  values  the  wheat  for  many  points  or  charac- 
teristics which  the  inspector  knows  nothing  about;  for  instance,  its  strength  as 
to  gluten,  the  amount  of  starch  contained  in  it,  and  the  market  he  is  milling  for 
at  the  time.  Some  markets  want  it  Strong  in  glnten  and  others  want  it  strong 
in  starch.  It  depends  upon  what  they  are  ^er  for  their  mixtures  in  the  blending 
of  flours.  The  miller  is  virtually  the  consumer  of  all  good  wheat,  but  the  present 
method  of  classifying  wheat  is  such  that  while  the  miller  pays  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  classihcation,  still  he  often  pays  a  premium  for  a  lower  grade. 

As  to  the  other  grains,  I  know  of  a  case  here  last  month  with  an  Eastern 
shipper.  We  have  a  number  of  shippers  here  who  shin  oats  to  one  of  the  markets 
that  makes  a  specialty  of  them.  He  bought  a  grade  of  fancy  oats — that  is,  he 
bonght  three  cars  which  were  so  much  better  than  other  grain  placed  in  the  same 
grade  by  the  inspection  department  that  he  paid  4|  cents  more  for  that  grade 
than  the  mling  market  price  at  the  time.  He  shipped  them  to  an  Eastern  market 
and  got  the  nroflt  for  them  because  they  were  so  mnch  superior  to  the  average 
qnality  for  tnat  grade. 

U.  Do  you  have  a  State  inspector  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  his  grading  is  ignored  by  the  grain  buyers? — A.  No;  only  in 
the  barley  trade. 

Q.  I  anderatood  von  that  the  men  who  bought  and  sold  ignored  this  State  inspec- 
tion and  went  on  their  own  private  inspector's  judgment  lai^ly.— A.  That  is  on 
barley:  yes. 

Q.  On  barley  alone? — A.  Yes;  on  barley  alone. 

Q.  But  on  the  other  grains  they  have  not  that  difference?— A.  No;  the  outward 
characteristics  of  the  other  grains  are  a  better  index  of  the  value  of  the  grain. 
In  barley  it  is  quite  different.    You  can  take  barley  and  polish  it  and  get  good 

Eiina  wherein  the  germinative  percentage  of  the  sample  will  be  very  Tow,  and 
rley  is  valuable  to  the  malster  only  by  the  percentage  of  it  which  will^row, 
although,  of  course,  on  its  plumpness  and  bright  color  depends  how  clear  \^n  be 
the  resulting  product. 

Q.  (By  Bepreaentative  LosufEK.)  How  many  official  gradeei  of  oats  are  there? — 

A.  I  don't  remember  how  many  there  are;  there  is  the  white  and  the  mixed — I 

think  probably  there  are  7  or  8. 

Q.  Are  they  numbered?— A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  C.J.  Habris.)  Is  tbere  aoy  great  difference  between  the  InspectioiiB 
ferent  cities  that  are  baying  the  products?  Whut  I  mean  is  thia:  Conld  I 
" "  in  from  a  Nehraeka  point  and  get  a  better  inspection  in  Minneapolis  than 


Chicago,  or  vice  versa? — A.  I  have  known  of  some  sfaipperH  at  points  that  are  in 
temtcirv  tribntary  to  different  markets  having  different  miss  who,  knowing  of 
the  meuiods  of  inspuction,  would  invariably  snip  grain  of  certain  grades  or  of 
certain  qoalities  to  cert^n  markets.  The  mles  governing  the  inspections  in  each 
one  of  these  markets  are  made  for  the  pnrpoae  of  claeeifymg  the  grain  in  the  terri- 
tory tributary  tA  that  market  which  is  snppoeed  to  come  to  that  market.  For  a 
long  time — I  believe  nntil  the  Northwest  grain  trade  came  into  this  market — we 
had  no  grades  provided  for  the  clasatfication  of  that  ^7«in  separate  from  the  other, 
snch  as  we  have  now.    The  Northwest,  Minneapolis  and  Dnlnth,  have  no  mles 

Kveming  the  grades  of  Kansas  bard  wheat;  that  is,  I  think  the;^  have  not.  They 
ve  no  n!:e  for  snch  rules.  Then  there  are  other  grades.  For  instance,  in  Texas 
we  have  the  Texas  ruat-proof  oats;  you  will  find  some  of  them  in  Kansas  and  all 
throngh  the  territories.  Rules  governing  the  grading  of  that  grain  conld  not  be 
of  any  use  in  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  or  any  of  the  Northern  markets.  The  roles 
var^  considerably.  We  had  one  case  a  year  ago  where  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
which  was  under  the  Kansas  City  inspection,  admitted  a  No.  2  wheat  where  the 
grain  weighed  52  pounds  and  over.  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the;^  reqnired  6S 
pounds  and  over.  Of  course  that  made  some  difference;  some  grain  just  on  the 
line  would  go  to  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  be  graded,  although  most  of  the  grain 
was  handled  by  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  dealers.  It  worked  an  injustice.  I  think  the 
nearer  we  can  get  uniform  rules  for  the  grading  of  the  same  grain,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  grain  trade  and  for  everyone  interested  in  the  business.  It  would 
sjmplify  the  matter  a  great  deal. 

Q.  A  No.  2  wheat  in  St.  Louie  ought  to  be  the  same  as  a  No.  2  wheat  in  Chi- 
cago and  ought  to  fill  the  same  alassiflcation  reqnirementB?— A.  Yes;  if  it  is  of 
the  same  character.  In  St.  Louis  they  get  one  quality  they  don't  get  np  here  and 
Chicago  get"  mnch  wheat  that  never  finds  its  way  to  St.  Louis;  and  as  to  No.  S 
wheat,  Chicago  has  several  different  grades  of  that:  that  depends  upon  the  origin 
of  the  wheati  Several  years  ago,  I  think,  Kansas  City  received  wheat  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  have  a  grade  of  Oregon  wheat 
that  would  include  all  of  the  soft  wheats  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  It  is  this:  That  the  No.  2  Kansas 
wheat  oughttobethBsameNo.  3  wheat  in  St.  Lonisasin  Chicago:  or  aNo.  2  North- 
weetem  wheat  ought  to  be  the  same  In  St.  Loois  as  itis  in  Chicago.  There  oaght 
to  be  a  national  uniformity  on  these  things  and  I  believe  there  is,  is  there  not? — 
A.  All  the  markets  do  approach  uniformity  in  their  mles,  but  inthecarryingout 
of  these  mles  they  differ  just  as  the  abUity  of  the  inspectors  who  attempt  to  carry 
them  ont  varira.  I  hadacaaethatcameintomyhandsassecretaryof  thenationtu 
USOclation  here  not  a  great  while  ago  and  is  now  pending,  in  which  a  southwestern 
Iowa  shipper  sold  com  subject  to  the  Peoria  weights  and  grades.  Peoria  had  a 
blockade  and  the  grain  was  taken  to  St.  Louis  before  being  inspected,  and  the 
broker  who  bought  it  claimed  the  Peoria  inspection,  he  being  an  active  member 
of  the  Peoria  Board  of  Trade;  it  is  aprivat«  inspection,  not  a  State,  and  he  could 
not  have  it  inspected  there.  It  is  well  known  to  the  trade  that  a  State  inspection 
is  much  more  rigid  than  the  Peoria  inspection;  these  cars  all  graded  according  to 
the  contract  which  they  were  supposed  to  fill,  except  one,  and  that  was  graded 
down,  and  the  shipper  refused  to  accept  the  discount  for  the  missing  grade  in  the 
St.  Louismarket  when  he  had  sold  it  subject  to  the  Peoriainspectiou  and  weights. 

Q.  The  producer  generally  sells  outright  to  the  grain  buyers  at  the  railroad 
point?—'    "-- 


e  from  the  grain  buyers  and  dealers  in  the  cities 


remember  we  had  a  bill  that  was  introduced  m  Congress  repeatedly  for  the 
uniform  inspection  of  grain,  but  it  was  never  enacted;  it  provided  for  the  uniform 
classification  of  grain.  I  think  if  the  different  markets  are  left  to  themselves 
they  will  work  that  out;  because  where  the  grain  from  one  territory  is  going  to 
any  market,  that  market  will,  out  of  self-interest,  invariably  try  to  make  ita  rules 
aboutthe  marketing  of  that  grain  favorable  to  it,  and  can  not  tufford  to  inflict  any 
discrimination  against  that  grain  as  compared  with  other  markets.  If  it  does, 
then  very  naturally  the  grain  will  go  to  the  other  markets.  There  is  that  infiu- 
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ence  working  all  the  time  for  anifonait;  and  the  marketo  most  erentnally,  I 
think,  come  closer  together. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  eelf-interest  they  grade  it  as  high  as  possible? — A.  Yes;  of 
course  the  erain  dealeiB  here  have  not  BO  mach  direct  inflnence  in  the  matter  as 
they  would  have  at  Peoria,  where  they  have  private  inHpectlon.  Peoria  is  the  only 
market  of  importance  west  of  Chicago  that  lias  private  inspection.  All  the  uther 
places  have  State  inspection.  Toledo  has  the  same  syateni  aa  Peoria  and  so  has 
Cincinnati,  and  on  Eastern  markets  they  are  not  governed  by  State  laws;  but 
there  is  not  enough  of  that  private  inspection  to  work  any  great  injnstice, 
because  grain  is  not  forced  to  take  those  channels,  and  it  wonld  net  do  so  unless 
the  rules  were  favorable  to  its  goins  there. 

(J.  Yon  say  there  was  a  bill  introdnced  in  Congress?— A.  Yes:  there  was  a  man 
who  was  the  inventor  of  a  steel  storage  system,  and  who  worked  earnestly  and 
tried  to  have  the  bill  passed  several  times;  it  was  introduced  at  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent seesions,  I  guess.  It  provided  for  the  uniform  classification  of  grain.  His 
system  was,  I  believe,  to  provide  for  a  national  inspector  at  Washington,  who 
uionld  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  grains  by  samples  sent  him  from  the  ^- 
ferent  sections  of  the  country.  And,  I  believe,  oneof  his  plans  was  that  any  man 
could  send  a  sample  of  his  grain  and  have  it  classified;  that  is,  have  the  inspector 

Ci  upon  it  as  to  the  grade  it  belonged  to;  he  conld  send  theee  samples  to  tiie 
artment  at  Washington,  or  wherever  the  branches  might  be  eatabl&hed. 

6.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  yonr association  opposed  to  that  bill?— A.  Wenever 
tooK  any  action  on  it.  We  have  had  several  papers  from  different  members  of 
the  association  on  nniform  classification  of  grain.  The  members  of  the  trade,  I 
think,  would  work  that  out  themselves  in  time  and  with  probably  better  results 
than  the  QoTemment  ever  could  get,  because  self-interest  wiU  prompt  them  to 
carry  it  out  carefully;  and  of  course  they  are  in  the  bnsinesB  all  the  time  and 
know  what  is  needed  and  wanted. 

Q.  Of  what  is  your  association  constitnted?— A.  We  have  two  clasaes  of  mem- 
bers. It  is  made  up  of  commission  men  and  country  grain  shippers  principally. 
The  country  grain  shippers  are  divided  into  two  classes — that  is,  those  wSo  are 
what  we  call  the  regular  members,  and  the  attached.  Wehave  local  associations 
wherein  all  the  members  become  members  of  the  national  association;  the  local 
asaociationa  become  affiliat«d  with  the  national. 

Q.  Are  the  grain  men  of  Chicago  members  of  yonr  association? — A.  No. 

Q.  None  of  them?— A.  None  of  them. 

Q.  Have  yoaanycomplointabont  theelevatorsysteminChicago? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  made  complaints  repeatedly. 

Q.  Complaints  have  been  made  to  your  association  or  in  yonr  association? — A. 
No;  never  in  onr  association.  The  Illinois  association  has  sent  del^^tions  to 
Springfield  several  times  to  try  to  strengthen  the  old  law  and  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new.  The  law  it«elf  specified  that  a  public  warehouseman  should 
not  deal  in  grain  in  his  own  house,  which  the  supreme  court  will,  I  think,  decide 
is  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  article  13  of  which  was  enacted  ri^ht  after 
the  big  swindle.  We  had  false  bottoms  here  that  public  warehousemen,  in  1870,1 
think  it  was,  say  caused  the  enactment  of  that  law,  and  all  the  debate  and  dis- 
cussion which  brought  abont  the  incoiporatioii  of  that  article  in  the  constitution 
was  that  it  was  for  the  protection  of  the  owner  of  grain,  and  that  the  warehouse- 
man should  not  be  recognized  as  a  storer  of  grain  m  his  own  house.  They  could 
not  have  considered  that  that  would  ever  be  done,  because  the  constitution  does 
not  specify  that  he  shall  not,  and  it  does  not  recognize  the  possibility  of  that 
practice  ever  arising. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRnfER.)  Is  there  a  case  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court? — A.  No;  I  think  there  is  a  case  pending  now  before  Judge  Tuley. 

Q.  What  case  is  that?  Is  that  the  case  begun  prior  to  1896,  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  law?— A.  I  think  it  is  a  case  that  was  begun  afterwards.  The  case  begun 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court, 

S.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  was  stated  here  yesterday  that  the  grain  men  of 
:»go  who  were  making  complaints  about  these  warehouses  never  had  used 
them,  and  did  not  want  to  use  them  now.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  that? — A. 
You  mean  the  commission  men  didn't  want  to  aae  them? 

Q.  Yes.— A,  Sometimes  they  have  occasion  to  use  them  for  their  country  ship- 
pers. Of  course  a  commission  man  is  not  often  an  owner  of  grain  himself;  that 
IS,  he  is  not  supposed  to  be.  I  think  it  woold  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  trade 
if  we  had  some  public  warehouses  wlii -h  were  operated  as  public  warehouses 
and  the  people  wno  owned  them  did  not  store  gram  in  them.  The  most  of  the 
public  elevators  here  are  owned  by  the  railroads;  some  of  them  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiHRR.)  We  have  elevators  that  are  ezclosiTely  pub* 
lie  elevators,  have  we  not?- A.  They  are  so  called. 
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Q.  Are  tbey  not  in  fact? — A.  I  gnem  anyone  can  store  grtuzt  there,  provided 
they  are  not  foil;  bat  the  operators,  I  gaeaa,  generally  pnt  the  grain  m  them- 
selvee.  The  ijnpteaHion  is  tnat  moet  or  the  grain  that  pasHtts  through  the  ele- 
vators ia  owned  oy  the  proprietors  of  the  elevators.    Sometimes  it  is  not. 

Q,  Have  yon  heard  oi  a  cargo  of  grain  in  Chicaeo  at  any  time  within  the  last 
10  years  tluit  the  pnblic  elevators  refased  to  take  for  storage?— A.  I  don't 
know  that  any  case  has  ever  arisen  except  when  the  house  was  full.  Sometimee 
they  have  refufled  it.  We  had  a  case  here,  although  I  Kuesa  the  house  is  not  a 
regnlar  public  warehouse  now.  The  case  came  np,  I  think  it  was  yesterday, 
nrhere  the  inspection  department  otaseed  a  grade  as  two  or  three,  and  it  went  to 
an  elevator  and  they  refused  to  accept  it  on  that  grade.  Of  course,  the  depart- 
ment had  given  that  grade,  but  thev  would  not  take  it  ou  that  classifloation. 

Q.  That  was  because  they  would  be  exi)ected  to  turn  out  grain  of  the  grade  that 
the  department  had  certified  to,  and  they  in  fact  believed  it  was  grain  of  a  lower 
grade?— A,  Yee;  they  believed  the  in9i)ector  had  erred. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  did  not  refnse  to  take  itheoaosetbey  wanted  to  exclade 
it? — A.  No:  I  have  not  heard  of  ijiat. 

(^  (By  Hr.  C.  J. Habsib.)  WonldnotthatbeaproperobjeotioninaomecaBes? — 
A.  Most  assuredly,  for  their  own  protection  and  the  prt>t«ction  of  tbe  public  at 
large. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedt.)  Are  these  so-called  public  warehouses  that  yon  speak 
of  owned  by  men  who  are  the  great  elevator  men  of  Chicago,  like  Annonr  and 
Counselman? — A.  Host  of  them  are  owned  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  Most  of  the  pnblic  elevators? — A.  Some  of  them  are  not,  and  of  conrse  they 
are  operated  by  individnalB.  Some  of  the  railroad  elevators  are  operated  as  private 
elevators,  showing  that  there  is  no  need  of  so  many  public  elevatcnv. 

f  Testimony  closed.) 


Chioaoo,  III.,  NooeniberlS,  1899. 
TESTIX0V7  OF  HK.  EDOAS  E.  EVAHB, 
Eepre»entative  of  the  Indianapolia  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Bnbcommiasion  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representative  Lorimer  pre- 
dding,  at  1S.30  p.  m.,  November  18,  1899,  Mr.  Edgar  H7  Evans  was  introdnced  as 
a  witness,  and,  being  duly  awom,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimbr.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Edgar  H.  Evans. 

Q.  Yonrpbce  of  business?— A.  Indianapolis. 

O.  Board  of  trade? — A.  I  am  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  vonr  business  address? — A.  Hoosier  State  Flonr  Mills. 

Q.  Are  yon  here  as  a  representative  of  the  board  of  trade?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  Will  yon  please  state  in  yoar  own  ^ay  any  grievances  or  make  any  snggeo- 
tdons  that  you  wish,  as  representative  of  tne  board  or  for  yourself? — A.  I  invite 
your  att«ntion  to  matters  of  discrimination  in  the  first  place.  You  may  know 
the  freight  rates  of  past  years,  but  I  will  hastily  mn  over  them  to  bring  out  the 
point  1  wish  to  make.  On  November  10, 1898,  the  rate  of  freight  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  was  20  cents  on  grain  and  grain  prodncts.  On  January  12,  this  year, 
that  rate  waa  reduced  to  18  cents  on  grain  and  grain  prodncts,  with  this  exception, 
however,  that  at  the  port  of  Ne'w  York  there  was  a  discrimination  of  H  cents  on 
the  hundred  pounds;  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  of  one-half  cent  on  the  hundred 
pounds,  owing  to  the  change  of  the  system  of  basing.  This  operated  against  the 
wheat  miller  to  that  ezt«nt,  and  the  mills  of  the  country  made  a  protest  to  the 
traffic  association,  which  was  not  regarded.  Un  April  18  rate  was  made  17  cents 
on  grain  products,  but  on  wheat  and  corn  11  cents,  Chicago  to  New  York.  Ch» 
September  18  a  rat«  was  made  af  20  cents  on  grain  products,  but  on  grain  for 
export  14  or  15,  according  to  the  tariff  rates.  On  November  1  the  rate  was  23 
cents  for  grain  products  and  20  cents  on  grain  for  export.  I  wish  also  to  call  yonr 
attention  to  the  fact  that  from  the  Mississippi  River,  April  18,  grain  products 
were  19i  cents  and  wheat  and  com  13  cents.  On  September  18,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  New  York  the  rate  was  23  cents  on  grain  nroducM,  but  on  grain 
only  IS  cents,  or  a  discrimination  of  8  cents  a  hundred^  On  November  1— I 
think — the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  a  decree  mlinK  that  the  rate 
from  the  Mississippi  River  is  to  be  24  cents  on  ^ain  products  and  20  cents  on 
grain;  a  difference  of  4  cents.  This  difference  is  stUl  greater  at  points  farther 
wert,  as  you  have  been  informed  this  morning.  Now,  to  illustrate  the  effects  of 
tiiis,  for  uiBtance  on  the  com  miller,  as  we  have  3  large  com  mills  at  Indianapolis 
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proport 

rates  are  generally  on  tue  same  baaie  as  Chicago,  except  that  the  interior  shipper 
can  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  special  low  rates  loade  for  export,  and  he  is  thus  cnt 
out  of  the  trade. 
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competent  io  apeak — I  wonld  read  a  few  letters  that  hare  been  received,  paiticn- 
larly  showing  the  lessee  of  bnsiiieea;  and  after  this  statement  yon  can  draw  yonr 


First,  a  letter  from  Uanohestw,  dat«d  September  6, 1890:  "I  regret  that  yon 
conld  not  see  your  way  to  book  this  little  order,  which  was  for  the  trade  here.  I 
offered  the  bc^  price  I  could  and  am  nnaUe  to  advance  on  it.  The  competition 
of  local  mdllerB  renders  basineas  almost  impossible  at  present  American  prices." 

Neit,  a  letter  from  Loudon,  dated  October  81:  "  Borry  yow  could  not  see  yonr 
waytoaoceptonr  bid  for 'Aurora.'  As  it tnms out  we  do  not  think  we  should  nave 
done  ourselves  much  Koodif  yon  had.  Winter  wheat  does  notmeet  with  the  same 
demand  it  need  to  and  is  being  rapidly  displaced  by  English  flour,  which  is  in  good 
demand.  English  wheat  and  floar  have  ^arply  declined  and  lost  nearly  all  the 
previoos  rise.    Of  all  the  soft-wheat  floure  English  is  certainly  the  cheapest." 

This  from  a  Boston  shipping  firm  which  has  a  lar^  export  trade  and  also  owns 
amlU:  "Advices  this  mommg  f  rom  some  of  the  principal  ports  are  to  the  effect  that 
local  millers  are  turning  out  as  good  a  sack  of  flour  as  any  of  the  leading  Min- 
neeota  mills,  and  selling  it  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  the  American  mills 
are  naming.  This  scores  another  base  hit  for  the  mill-mining  policy  of  the  rail- 
roads. Hope  before  long  something  or  other  may  turn  up  that  will  enable  us  to 
exchange  more  cheerful  greetings." 

Also  a  letter  from  Liverpool  to  com  mill :  "  But  we  regret  there  is  not  the 
sUghleet  chance  of  any  business  at  those  prices.  As  regards  Q.  M.  we  are  very 
Borry  indeed  tliat  English  makers  are  gaining  ground  from  week  to  week^  and 
somehow  or  other  are  nnderseUing  ns  right  and  left.  We  sincerely  hope  freights 
miqr  socm  come  down  again  and  that  we  can  do  a  good  bnaineBS  together.'' 

To  tbe  same  pnrport,  on  the  2d  of  August:  "But  it  seems  as  if  the  present  high 
freights  are  mucing  it  very  dlEBcuit  to  get  any  orders  throngh." 

Oa  the  2Sth  of  October,  from  the  same  firm:  "  Sorry  there  is  no  chance  what- 
ever to  place  any  Q.  M.  at  your  present  limit  of  20/0,  Liverpool.  Makers  hereare 
undersong  very  considerably,  and  we  simply  have  to  look  on.    With  present 


e  are  afraid  there  is  not  mach  Oban 


o  do  any  busineBs  for  quite 


From  Anisterdam,  AuTust  1:  "Your  quotations  dldnt  admit  any  business. 
•eema  that  competing  ndlls  are  able  to  offer  regularly  lower  than  70U. " 
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Q.  Some  of  theee  are  com  mills?— A.  Yesj  some  are  from  com  mills  and  two 
fnnn  floor  mills. 

Q.  Is  there  mnch  com  m^al  extorted? — A.  The  exjwrt  bnainess  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  been  growing;  veiy  greatly  in  the  past  2  years,  and  it  is  now  a  consider- 
able bnainMB.  It  is  not  ot  as  long  growth  as  the  milling  of  flour,  becaase  the 
European  conntries  have  been  ^ow  to  recognize  the  value  of  com  for  food  aside 
from  animal  food;  bat  it  is  very  largely  on  the  increase,  throngh  the  eflforts  of 
the  State  Department,  beginning  atxtut  2  vears  ago.  Now,  yon  can  see  from 
this  that  the  bnsiness  of  the  mil  In  (I  speak  particularly  of  the  interior  mills) 
has  been  very  considerably  harassed.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  last 
SO  years — I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  so  long  ago,  but  I  have  it  from  others 
who  are — there  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  list  'io  years  when  the  mills,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  have  been  solargely  shat  down  or  mnningon  half  time.  The 
miliars,  trying  to  get  into  the  foreign  markets,  finds  the  foreign  markets  already 
occupied  by  the  British  miller;  then  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, and,  of  coarse,  that  is  all  competed  for,  and  competition  brings  prices 
down  to  a  limit  where  he  can  ran  no  longer,  and  he  shnta  down  hie  mill — as 
has  happened  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois— shuts  down  to  wait  nntil  the  present 
crisis  IS  over.  This  has  meant  to  the  reread  companies  a  loss  of  the  hand- 
ling of  the  coal  to  mn  the  nulls;  it  has  meant  to  the  mannfactarers  the  loss  of 
the  sale  of  mill  supplies;  it  has  meant  to  the  men  emplojred  a  loss  of  wages; 
it  htiB  meant  to  the  milling  industry  at  large  a  very  senons  dragging  down. 
Hany  mills  have  had  to  qmt  the  bnainess.  and  if  this  matter  is  to  continae, 
they  will  largely  have  to  go  oat  of  the  basinese.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effect  on  tne  English  miller:  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  has  jast  come 
from  Enrope  in  the  interest  of  bis  mill  that  the  English  mills  are  running  at  a 
rate  never  Defore  known;  that  their  profits  are  large  and  they  are  getting  trade 
that  the  American  mjllere  had  worked  for  years  to  reach.  In  1870  tne  American 
millers  exported  only  IT  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour;  title 
last  few  years  they  have  exported  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  varying  with 
crop  conditions  here  and  abroad.  The  effect  of  this  I  should  like  to  give  from 
a  letter  sent  to  a  milling  jonmal  by  John  J.  Carter,  of  London:  "  The  freight 
discrimination  against  flour  is  no  doubt  working  very  prejudicially  against  the 
trade,  and  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  English  miller.  It  amounts  to  the  same  as  if 
oar  Government  shoald  place  a  duty  of  say  6  cents  per  100  ponnde  and  allow 
wheat  to  come  in  free.  This  is  what  every  miller  here  has  been  agitating  for  for 
years,  in  order  to  keep  American  flour  out  of  onr  market.  It  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  such  an  anomaly  will  be  permitted  by  yonr  Government  to  last  for  any 
length  of  time.  Other  countries  are  paying  their  mannfaotoiers  bonntiee  in 
order  to  encourt^e  trade." 

Along  the  line  of  the  soggestion  of  the  word  boonty,  a  St.  Louis  miller  makea 
the  following  remark;  "  As  a  side  remark  it  is  appropriate  to  remind  the  Ameri- 
can miller  that  Qermany  puts  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  American  flour,  bnt  will 
import  something  like  85,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  from  America,  which  American 
railroads  will  ship  at  reduced  rates  to  assist  the  German  millers  and  consumers, 
while  American  millers  are  forced  into  idleness." 

Now,  tkowis  this  to  be  overcome?  By  patting  wheat  and  floar,  grain  and  grain 
prodncts,  on  the  same  basis.  We  are  met  with  the  soggestion  that  railroads  say 
It  costs  more.  That  has  not  been  sustained  either  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade  or 
the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  I  think  farther  investi- 

rtion  will  show  that  not  only  is  the  expense  of  transporting  flour  not  more,  but 
anything  a  little  less.  I  nave  seen  a  car  of  wheat  come  in  from  a  country 
town  to  Indianapolis,  loaded  by  a  carefnl  shipper,  and  yet  when  it  reached  Indian- 
apolis, 30  miles  away,  it  had  lost  120  faushela,  for  which  the  railroads  hadtopay. 
If  it  had  gone  to  New  York,  the  trail  of  wheat  would  have  left  nothing,  and  the 
railroads  would  have  it  to  pay.  That  is  not  the  case  with  flour.  In  case  of  wreck- 
age, thewheatie  thrown  on  the  ground;  it  can  be  scooped  up,  bnt  there  is  wood  and 
rubbish  and  stones  in  it,  and  it  is  valueless  for  anything  but  chicken  feed;  flour 
can  be  gathered  up  in  sacks  or  barrels,  and  there  is  no  loss. 

Q.  Do  roa  mean  to  say  they  would  ship  the  flonr  after  it  had  been  gathered 
upr— A.  It  isinbags,  ana  can  be  sold  at  a  close  approximationto  its  original  v^ne. 

Q.  If  the  bags  are  burst? — A.  In  that  case  the  flour  is  gone;  but  in  the  same 
case  BO  is  the  wheat.  They  say  the  cars  of  floor  are  not  loaded  op  as  heavily;  if 
that  is  the  point,  the  millers  are  prepared,  for  en>ort  or  any  other  trade,  to  load  to 
a  given  limit;  for  they  have  agreed  to,  and  have  done  so.  I  took  a  record  of  16  cars 
from  the  books  of  the  mill,  and  the  average  was  63,000  ponnds  to  the  car;  I  took 
the  record  of  9  consecutive  cars,  which  would  average  6S,833  pounds  to  the  oar; 
ffoy  few  shipoentB  of  wheat  will  excel  this.  We  have  loaded  out  from  onr  mill 
80,W0  pounds  in  one  car  for  shipment  to  Philadelphia.    The  pretext  tbat  it  will  ooet 
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more  is  merely  a  pretext.  When  tbe^  were  Tiiakiiig  this  discrimination  a^aiiut 
flotir  from  the  regions  In  Indiana.  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  Hinneapolis  was  getting  1-i 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  on  flour  than  on  wheat.  In  the  first  place  no  rail- 
road has  given  asingle  reason  that  will  standtWhyflour,  grain  products,  should  be 
taken  at  a  greater  rate  than  grain  forezport.  In  fact,  there  have  been  nomeroos 
instances  where  the  raUroad  men  were  opposed  to  it.  When  ratee  reach  the  low 
point,  which  was  the  case  during  the  five  months  previoos  toSeptember  18,  several 
railroads,  both  East  and  West,  refused  to  pro  rate  ou  that  basis.  I  have  talked 
with  Dumerona  raUway  officials,  from  the  agents  and  the  general  managers  <d 
the  roads  to  the  traveUng  men  who  have  been  on  the  road  for  years  and  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  situation,  and  without  exception,  in  private  con- 
versation, they  have  aweed  that  the  discrimination  was  wrong  and  that  they 
would  do  what  they  could  to  overcome  it.  There  was  no  reason  that  I  have  found 
to  justify  it.  There  was  an  explanation  auggeated  to  me  by  a  railroad  man,  and 
it  has  been  the  only  ezxilanation  that  explains,  and  that  is  that  acane  of  the  people 
ore  in  some  way  or  other  interested  in  these  large  shipments  of  grain  abroad.  Of 
course,  they  could  not  lay  their  bands  on  the  enormona  amonnt  of  flour  at  once, 
bnttiiey  can  on  a  great  amount  of  grain.  Soliciting  agents  and  general  managers 
owe  their  position  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage 
for  the  railroads;  whether  for  3  cents  or  for  10  cents,  they  get  their  tonnage,  and 
promotionsareganged  that  way.  So  long  as  that  continues,  so  long  will  theflnan- 
cial  interests  of  the  railways  b«  ignored  and  stockholders  will  have  no  voice.  In 
support  of  that  position  I  should  like  to  read  a  letter  from  Ur.  Ingalla.  I  wrote 
Hr.  IngaUs  as  followa: 

"  Can  yonr  road  and  the  other  trunk  lines  afford  to  kill  a  boainess  snch  as  the 
inclosed  clipi^ng  indicates?  This  yon  are  doing  most  surely,  and  not  sim^^v  by 
inches,  bat  oV  long  strides.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  an  export  Tnill  in 
tb«  winter-wheat  region,  except  a  few  that  bay  their  wheat  from  firat  hands  very 
cheap,  that  is  able  to  do  ezpoTt  business  at  any  profit.  There  is  not  a  null  that 
oomes  into  competition  with  grain  buyers  of  the  Elast  that  is  able  to  buy  wheat 
and  sell  its  outpnt  for  foreign  trade  at  a  profit,  and  we  are  in  that  fix. 

"Every  vear  for  the  past  20  years,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  been  well  sold 
ahead  at  this  stage  of  tno  harvest.  But  what  can  we  expect  to  do  now?  The 
British  miller,  the  Dutch  miller,  the  French  miller,  and  the  German  miller  are 
buying  their  wheat,  bought  in  competition  with  us,  at  6  cents  a  hundred  less 
than  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  We  had  hoped  that  the  recent  expostolationa 
of  the  millers  throughout  the  coantry  and  the  facta  bronght  out  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  made  the  roads  more 
reasonable.  Instead  of  that  they  have  adopted  more  arbitrary  measnree  than 
ever,  seeming  intent  to  kill  the  milling  businees  or,  as  has  been  hinted,  in  league 
with  the  large  grain  shippers. 

"  What  logic  there  can  be  in  giving  grain  the  rate  of  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
less  than  the  rate  on  flour  for  export  we  have  not  yet  heard,  nor  can  anyone,  rail- 
road man  or  layman,  give  any  logical  and  just  reason  why  there  shoiUd  be  this 
amonnt  of  difference.  We  do  not  think  your  road  can  afford  to  adopt  this 
un-American  and  unjust  method  of  giving  a  bounty  to  the  raw  material.  If  the 
raUroads  are  so  enamored  of  carrying  export  freight  at  less  than  the  domestic,  and 
if  they  want  to  give  a  bounty  to  something,  by  all  means  give  it  to  flour,  and  they 
will  carry  jnst  as  much  freight  and  even  more.  All  the  American  miller  wants 
is  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis,  at  least  in  approximation  thereto,  with  the  raw 
material,  and  he  will  take  care  of  himself.  But  the  discrimination  that  is  now  in 
operation  not  only  robs  him  of  his  chance  to  live,  but  robe  the  railroads  of  a  large 
amount  of  incidental  freight. 

"  U^y  we  not  count  on  ^our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this  at  an  early 
date?  Yonr  breadth  of  vision  and  true  patriotism  will  snrely  show  yon  the  folly 
of  Bobjeoting  such  a  large  industry  as  the  milling  interest  to  such  unfair  and 
nnjngt  disadvantKe. " 

This  letter  was  dated  July  18, 1999.  In  reply  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  IngaUs,  dated  July  24,  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. : 

"  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  this  reduction  in  the  wheat  rate.  What  ought 
to  be  done  la  to  raise  it  to  the  same  as  the  flour  rate,  and  I  hope  shortly  the  rail- 
ways will  ^t  tired  of  their  insane  competition  and  restore  the  wheat  rate  to  a 
paying  basis,  and  then  the  flour  men  can  live.    I  will  do  everything  possible  to 

That,  from  a  man  who  stands  as  high  as  any  other  man  in  railroad  circles  in 
tbe  country,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  railroad  man,  and  certainly  of 
laymen.  Bat  apparently  we  are  not  able  to  bnng  this  about  by  appeal  to  the 
ndlroads.   The  com  men  bad  a  difflcalty.    It  was  with  them  that  the  discrimina- 
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"o  or  three  vearB  ago.    1     _  . 

.  _o  avail.  Thejr  institiitod  a  suit,  aod  the  railroads  acceded  to  their  demands 
and  the  suit  was  dlamissed.  Not  long  after  that  the  diBcriminatioii  was  made 
a^D,  and  the  corn  millers  ever  since  have  been  enduring  it. 

The  Winter  Wheat  Millers,  of  which  I  am  the  treasorer.  came  before  the  TraeSc 
Association  here  in  GhicaKo.  We  were  treated  very  conrteonaly,  and  the  sec- 
retary, Hr.  Tncker,  afforded  ns  every  opportanity  to  get  the  information  we 
wanted.  When  we  talked  with  the  individual  memberB.  they  were  auanimoasly 
in  favor  c^  m^ong  the  change  in  behalf  of  the  mills.  When  they  went  into  com- 
mittee, the  sabcoimnitteevotedfor  it;  bnt  in  the  general  committee  secret  inflnence 
seemed  to  carry  it  adversely  by  storm,  and  nobody  eeemed  to  be  willing  to  open 
his  moath  to  the  contrary. 

The  only  remedy  we  can  see  is  in  the  way  of  giving  the  Interstat*  Commerce 
Commission  more  power  to  enforce  its  decrees.  We  shall  then  feel  certain  that 
if  we  have  a  grievance  we  can  come  before  it  and  present  our  case,  and  shall  get 
the  jnstice  that  we  shonld  have.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  railroad  man- 
ager. If  he  wishes  to  make  an  experiment,  he  makes  it,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
H'hlm  nay.  It  mattersnot  if  it  disturbs  the  whole  commerce  of  the  conntry  and 
ngs  disaster  to  any  line  of  business — he  has  his  say.  The  matter  should  be 
remedied  so  that  no  railroad  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  action  which  has  been  shown  to  be  inde- 
fensible, withont  previous  legal  anthority,  such  as  wonld  be  granted  under  an 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

One  further  discrimination  I  wonld  invite  yonr  attention  to,  and  that  is  the 
dnty  levied  by  foreign  conntries  on  grain  and  grain  products.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  England  and  Holland,  and,  I  believe,  one  other  European  conntry,  tbere 
is  a  discriminBting  duty  levied  on  flonr  as  sgainet  wheat.  Of  course,  we  are  a 
protective  conntry  onrselvra  and  can  not  blame  them,  bnt  every  commercial 
trea^  is  merely  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  We  give  France  a  right  to  bring  in 
wines,  and  in  retnm  for  it  she  simply  puts  on  a  heavier  duty.  We  tried  to  get 
np  negotiations  with  Brazil,  where  there  was  a  large  trade  in  flonr,  and  she 
tnrns  aronnd  and  pnts  on  a  heavy  dntv  on  flonr  as  afpinst  wheat.  The  conee- 
onence  is  the  millers  in  Brazil  are  developing  very  rapidly,  and  the  entire  line  of 
shipping  engaged  in  carrying  flonr  therein  been  abandoned,  and  the  trade  which 
coiitd  have  been  worked  np  and  kept  np  by  proper  negotiations  throagh  the  State 
Department  has  been  lost  to  the  conntry;  tt^t  has  to  be  given  np  or  crowded 
into  other  markets  now  already  well  occupied.  Of  conrse.  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  well  filled  np  with  business  tne  past  year;  perhaps  that  ia  another 
n  for  the  establiehment  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  look  af  t«r  anch 
—     The  Winter  Wheat  Millers  in  convention  on  two  occasions  have  indorsed 


Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Haseis.)  You  say  tou  have  presented  your  case  to  the  rail- 
road companies  withont  getting  any  relief  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  discrimination  against  manufactured  grain  products 
been  in  existence  ? — A.  The  discrimination  has  been  in  existence  only  since  the 
first  of  the  year — it  was  about  February  1  the  tariff  was  Anally  issued,  making  a 
diacriminatioQ  of  a  cent  and  a  half  at  Hew  York  and  a  half  cent  at  Philadelphia. 
This  was  first  shown  in  Chicago  befpre  the  Central  Traffic  Association  the  latter 
part  of  February,  but  as  I  show  from  the  list  of  changes  in  rates  that  evidently 
had  no  effect. 

Q.  The  railroad  companiee  conld  make  more  by  carrying  the  flour  from  100,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  New  York  at  S3  cents  than  by  carryinf;  the  grain  at  12  cents, 
conld  they  not?— A.  That  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  the  situation.  The  Ameri- 
can millers  are  capable  of  grinding  all  the  wheat  in  the  country;  running  full 
time,  their  capacity  is  such  that  they  could  do  it;  but  the  grain  is  taken  away 
from  ns  under  such  conditionH  that  there  is  no  chance  of  life. 

Q.  Would  a  difference  of  2  cents,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  be  satisfactory  to  the  mUlere? — A.  It  certainly  wonld  be 
much  better  than  the  other;  but  the  objection  to  that  is  the  difference  of  a  cents. 
Thatis  supposed  to  cover  the  differencein  handling  at  seaboard,  bat  it  is  simply  a 
pretext  for  a  rebate  to  the  shipper  of  grain. 

Q.  You  think  for  the  encouragement  of  the  American  manufacturers  the  rate 
should  be  the  same?— A.  The  rate  should  be  the  same  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
if  nothing  else. 

Q.  {By  RepreeentatiTeOTJEK.)  It  has  always  been  the  same  heretofore?— A.  It 
has  always  been  the  same  heretofore. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habkis.)  Inyonr  article  you  simply  allndedto  thetrafficdis- 
orimnatfon.    Yonhavenodlsciimlnationscrf  a  private  nattire  in  favor  of  oneindl- 
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vidoal  as  afcainat  another? — A.  I  think  there  ia  very  little  of  that.  When  any 
rebatea  are  made  I  think  they  have  been  very  general  as  far  as  any  specific  locality 
is  concerned. 

Q.  All  ship  on  the  published  rate?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  YoaeaidtherehaabeennodifferenceheretofoFe between 
vheat  shipped  East  for  domestic  use  and  that  for  export;  how  long  since  the  dif- 
ference was  instituted? — A.  There  was  something  done  in  1896. 

Q.  The^  made  a  difference  in  1896  against  flonr. — A.  Notagainst  floor. 

Q.  Againat  export  grain  7 — A.  In  favor  of  export  grain  as  against  the  domestic; 
bat  I  tnink  that  also  carried  the  flonr  with  it.  At  least,  we  did  not  have  much 
trouble  nntil  this  year. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  yon  coold  get  the  same  rat«  for  shipping  grain  to  the  East 
that  yon  had  for  flonr,  or  the  same  for  flonr  that  yon  had  for  grain? — A,  tip  to 
the  present  year. 

Q.  Beginning  the  Ist  of  January  last? — A.  B^vining  exactly  on  the  let  of 
February, 

Q.  'By  Representative  Lokimgr.  )  Have  yon  anything  further  to  aoggest  ? — A. 
One  idea  came  to  me  when  a  former  witness  was  speaking  of  inspection.  Inspec- 
tion at  Chicago  is  a  matter  which  dealers  in  my  country  are  interested  in.  At 
times  it  is  satisfactory,  at  other  times  not;  it  is  dishonestly  rigid  and  dishonestly 
lax — rigid  coming  in,  lax  going  out.  There  are  times  when  we  have  to  bring 
down  supplies  from  here,  and  we  And  that  we  get  all  kinds  of  wheat.  When  we 
ship  up  we  have  to  have  gilt-edge  articlee, 

Q,  Is  not  the  difference  a  difference  in  grading  between  Indianapolis  and  Chi- 
cago; that  w  to  say,  is  No.  2  wheat  in  Indianapolis  graded  as  No.  2  in  Chicago,  or 
vice  versa? — A,  Under  normal  conditions;  but  during  the  Leiter  de^  in  wheat 
you  could  not  get  into  Chicago  unless  you  had  a  stricUy  gill-edge  article.  Wheat 
which  ordinarily  paased  at  No,  2  did  not  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  wheat  inspected  at  Indianapolis  be  received 
here  at  the  same  grade— would  the  Indianapolis  inspection  go  here  in  Chicago? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  as  a  normal  thing. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriver.)  What  do  you  attribute  this  discriminatiim 
to? — A,  It  is  attributed  to  the  effoite  of  the  railroads  to  get  trafBc  from  territory 
that  does  not  belong  to  them;  in  otiier  words,  the  competition  of  the  Quit  la  the 
reason  for  it.  But  whether  that  is  a  sufBcient  reason  is  a  matter  more  for  rail- 
rra^iiu;, 

Q.  Not  the  inspection? — A,  No;  I  do  not  see  that  the  inspection  has  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

Q,  Yon  say  the  inspection  is  lax  goingont?— A,  As  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned, 

Q.  You  do  not  attnbute  that  to  the  railroads? — A.  No;  that  is  merely  a  matter 
of  inspection. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribnte  that  to? — A.  We  were  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what 


Q.  By  Cbica^  ? — A,  Yes,  We  ship  our  own  wheat  up  here  considerahly,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  grade  was  cut,  when  in  our  market  it  would  have 
been  easily  received. 

Q.  Did  you  protest? — A.  It  was  in  snch  a  shape  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  get 
rid  of  it  at  once.  It  was  during  the  Leiter  investment,  and  to  delay  It  would 
have  Iwen  to  lose  all  the  profit  in  it. 

<^.  Have  you  information  of  other  gradings  from  your  town? — A.  I  have  known 
of  instances,  but  I  could  not  state  exactly,  not  being  interested  in  them. 

Q,  Do  you  have  in  mind  any  cargo  of  grain  shipped  from  Chicago  b)  Indian- 
apolis graded  higher  here  than  its  actual  grade? — A,  Yes;  on  a  number  of  occa- 
Biona.  We  did  not  make  a  written  protest,  as  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
debate  and  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  perhaps  even  then  we  should  simply  be  thrown 
over;  it  would  come  back  to  the  board  of  inspection,  and  it  is  then-  positlim  to 
sustain  the  inspechir.  It  is  a  common  feeling  all  over  the  country;  they  will  not 
ship  to  Chicago  when  they  can  ship  to  any  other  market  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  Is  the  inspection  at  Indianapolis  under  State  supervision? — A.  No;  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  trade. 

(j.  Do  you  know  whether  the  State  supervision  is  rated  higher  or  lower  than  the 
private  supervision? — A,  I  can  only  give  the  impressions  I  have  gathered  from 
others,  that  the  Statesupervisionisapt  to  1«  very  irregular,  owing  to:  he  matter  of 
political  appointments  entering  into  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  appointments  in  the  Chicago  grain  inspec- 
tion^— A.  No;  I  do  not. 
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a  private 

Doorer  utBDecnon  tnantne  state  msDecnoni'— A.  J.  am  not  acaoair'   * 

that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eehvxdt.)  Have  you  spoken  for  the  IndianapoIiB  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  enbject  of  pooling,  or  conld  yon  epeak  for  them  on  that  snbject?— A.  Not 
for  the  iMMrd  of  trade.  That  anbject  tuts  not  come  up  in  my  recollection  as  a 
board  matt«.  The  feeling  among  the  millere,  speaking  for  myeelC,  is  that  pool- 
ing should  be  allowed,  bat  only  onder  the  soperriaion  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commiseion. 

Q.  (By  Bepreemitative  Loruer.)  Do  you  know  that  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  has  a  committee  known  as  the  arbitration  committee? — A.  Yes. 

3.  To  which  proteets  on  inapection  are  sabmitted?— A.  Yes. 
.  And  these  complaints  that  you  have  snggested  with  reference  to  the  iiisi»ec- 
tion  were  never  sabmitted  to  that  board? — A.  No;  the  difference  was  not  great, 
and  probably  luit  enongfa  to  make  a  great  fnss  about;  bnt  it  was  not  eqnitaUe. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference?— A.  One  and  a  half  to  3  cents  a  bushel  on  a  mat- 
ter of  2  or  8  carloads.    It  wonld  not  pay  to  come  up  here  and  make  a  protest. 

Q.  At  U  or  a  cents  a  bnshel  there  would  not  be  eo  very  moch  difference  in  the 
naoe,  would  there?  A  man  might  honestly  make  that  difference  in  the  inspec- 
tion?— A.  Well,wbenit  comes  to  the  inspection,  that  is  all  the  difference  between 
No.  2  and  No.  8  wheat  at  times. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  No.  3  and  in  No.  3  wheat — yon  get  one  erade  m 
No.  2  that  is  better  than  another  grade  of  No.  2  that  you  mayreceive  on  &e  same 
car? — A.  There  is  a  bottom  limit  on  No.  3,  but  no  top  limit.  From  a  certain  grade 
up  it  is  No.  2. 

(^.  So  there  might  be  a  high-grade  No.  8  and  a  low-grade  No.  8,  and  a  low^rade 
No.  S  BO  close  to  the  high-gnule  No.  3  that  a  man  might  possibly  honestly  nuke  a 
mistake? — A.  That  might  oe  done. 

Q.  And  might  that  not  be  the  case  in  the  instances  yon  mention,  without  criml* 
nalintent? — A.  It  is  either  criminal  or  careless. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  national  inspection? — A.  I  have  not  given  the  enbject 
much  thought. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  have  a  national  inspection? — A.  In  a  modified 
form  only;  I  think  it  wonld  be  rather  impracticable,  on  the  whole. 

(Testimouy  oloeed.) 


Chioaqo,  III.,  November  IS,  ISSU 
TESTIKOXT  CF  WL  CHESTX&  A.  TULLEA, 

NorfoOc,  Nebr. 

The  subcommission  convened  at  2p.  m.,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding. 
Ur.  Chester  A.  Fnller  was  sworn,  and  testified  concerning  railroad  discrimina- 
tlons  as  follows: 

Q.  (ByBepresentativeLoBiHER.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and 
bnaineea — A.  Chester  A.  Fuller,  Norfolk,  Nebr. ;  abstracter  of  tities.  I  will  state 
to  the  ivHmniiurinn  that  these  remarks  are  in  regard  to  the  discriminations  of 
the  railroad  companies  in  extending  local  freight  rates  to  certain  loc^tiee,  to 
the  detriment  of  rival  towns,  in  respect  to  manufacturing  and  jobbing  enter- 
prises. The  locality  which  I  refer  to  is  in  the  northeast  part  of  NebraSta.  In 
order  to  give  a  more  definite  basis  of  comparison  let  ns  take  two  towiLS,  Norfolk 
and  Fremont.  Norfolk  is  credited  with  a  population  of  6,360,  and  was  first 
organized  abont  1866.  Fremont  was  organized  abont  1858,  and  is  credited  with 
10,000  population.  The  territory  tributary  to  Fremont  is  encroached  on  from  the 
south  and  east  by  numerous  other  jobbing  points,  while  Norfolk  stands  practi- 
cally alone  in  the  territory  tributary  to  her.  A  circle  drawn  around  Norfolk 
with  a  radios  of  76  miles  embraces  no  other  town  of  equal  population  or  railroad 
facilities.  This  region  is  well  defined  by  river  courses  and  by  established  r^way 
lines.  One  line  485  miles  long  in  northern  Nebraska  includes  four  tiers  of  coun- 
ties, an  empire  in  itself.  Railroads  diverge  in  five  directions  rroni  Norfolk.  Nor- 
folk has  among  other  thriving  industries  a  beet-sugar  factory  wherein  are  handled 
annually  abont  83,000  tons  of  sugar  beets,  yielding  a  product  of  3,500  tons,  or 
7,000,000  poonds,  of  the  finest  quality  of  sugar,  awarded  the  highest  standing  in 
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the  recent  Trane-MiBsisrippi  Ezpoflition.  Its  roller  mill  markets  Its  products,  uid 
a  specialty  knows  sa ' '  Wheatling,"  in  every  WeBt«rn  State  sonth  as  far  as  St,  Lonis. 
A  fonndry  and  mannfactnrii^  company  fnmisbeB  an  improred  furnace  and  a 
practical  gasoline  engine  and  employs  20  men.  A  creamery  company,  with  20 
skimminK  stations  established  in  earrounding  towns,  has  a  capacity  of  IS.OOO 
ponndH  of  bntter  per  day.  Here  is  located  a  State  inaana  asylmnnow  accomodating 
SOD  patients,  and  itsfullcapacityisnot  yet  reached.  The  city,  in  accordance  with 
the  eocialiHtic  tendency  of  the  present  day,  owns  and  succesefnlly  operates  its  own 
waterworks.  In  the  grain-sbippiiig  business  ont^  one  smaU  elevator  is  in  opera- 
ation,  with  a  capacity  of  9,000  bushels,  but  this  is  eznlained  by  the  taot  that 
npward  of  S,000  cattle  and  18,000  sheep  are  fed.  affording  a  home  market  for 
the  grain  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dexter,  of  Lowell,  Haas., 
operates  here  a  butter  and  egg  refrigerator,  shipping  theproduct  to  his  Eastern 
home;  his  complaint  is  that  me  local  rate  from  Sionz  City  to  Norfolk,  76  nulea 
hanl,  takes  the  profit,  and  instead  of.  marketing  in  Chicago  or  in  some  other 
Western  market,  he  is  compelled  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  East  in  order  to  make  a  profit  on  his  product. 

In  an  educational  and  literary  w^  Norfolk  has  a  full  complement  of  schools, 
including  a  $30,000  high  school ,  two  daily  newspapers  and  four  weeklies.  Referring 
to  the  map,  you  will  notice  that  Norfolk  a  railway  location  is  similar  to  that  of  Lin- 
coln, in  thesoutheastem  part  of  the  State,  indicatingacommercial  center,  and  the 
geography  of  the  State  amply  sustains  the  wisdom  of  this  opinion.  Fremont 
operates  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  a  brewery  marketing  its  beer  in  this  section, 
a  Dutter-tnb  cooperage  factory,  a  creamery,  saddlery  and  harness  factory,  woolen 
mill,  jn ill-machine  factory,  three  elevators,  a  pickle  works,  and  factories  for  the 
mannfacture  of  cigar  boxes,  wire  fence,  hemp,  and  other  small  factories.  Fre- 
mont is  accorded  a  rate  which  in  effect  gives  it  an  advanta^  over  Norfolk,  in  that 
the  rate  from  Chicago  and  other  eastern  points  to  Norfolk  is  computed  by  adding 
to  the  rate  to  the  Missouri  River  the  additional  local  rate  of  45  cents  per  hundred 
on  first-class  freight,  other  classes  in  proportion;  while  the  rate  to  Fremont  is  the 
same  as  that  to  the  Missouri  River,  The  effect  of  this  can  readily  be  seen  in  tbat 
Fremont  factories  and  jobbers  can  ship  into  territory  naturally  tributary  to  Norfolk 
atanadvantageover  Norfolk  institutions  of  the  same  character  eanal  to  the  diffei^ 
ence  in  the  rate.  We  are  told  that  the  rate  is  reasonable;  that  tne  lower  rate  is 
accorded  Fremont  owing  to  competition.  The  roads  entering  Norfolk  are  con- 
trolled by  one  system  and  its  Pacific  coast  connection.    We  are  perhaps  not  pre- 


puml  to  say  that  the  rate  is  not  reasonable,  for  the  reason  that  water  transportation 
lot  available  and  the  ox  cart  and  prairie  schooner  are  out  of  date.  It  nas  been 
(gested  that  whereas  the  rate  to  Norfolk  from  the  Missonri  River  is  based  oD 


distance  to  Sioux  City,  a  distance  of  75  mile«,  and  the  same  rate  is  accorded  to 
Omaha,  a  distance  of  llo  miles,  perhaw  the  rate  to  Norfolk  should  be  raised  to 
correspond  to  theadditional  distance.  This  might  prove  a  means  of  increasinK  the 
first  cost  of  articles  laid  down  in  Norfolk,  but  if  the  rates  were  equalized  by  making 
the  rate  to  Fremont  proportionate  to  the  additional  distance  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  to  points  beyond  it  wonld  afford  some  relief.  Through  rates  are  now 
established  arbitrarily  by  the  railroads  to  certain  favored  points.  Perhaps  the 
advant^e  to  the  public  should  not  be  questioned,  with  the  exception  of  their  effect 
In  buildingnp  one  locahty  at  the  expense  of  another,  natartuly  more  favorably 
situated.  W'ere  the  rates  established  oy  the  Government  instead  of  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  railway  managers,  it  is  a  natural  conclusion  that  points  having 
the  same  general  conditions  would  receive  equal  benefits  under  that  arrangement. 
Among  other  things,  it  is  noted  that  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  reference  to  the  publication  and  display  of  tariffs  of  rates  are 
constantly  violated.  In  regard  to  rebating  to  individuals,  I  have  not  made  any 
particular  investigation  but  one  leading  dry  goods  firm  assures  me  that  so  long 
as  it  secures  a  rebate  of  35  per  cent  at  the  expense  of  its  competitors  it  has 
no  objection  to  the  present  status  of  rates.  It  is  a  weU-recognieed  fact  of  trade 
that  tne  grocery  business,  so  far  as  jobbing  is  concerned,  is  confined  lai^ly  to 
houses  covering  a  very  limited  amount  of  territory.  Some  10  years  Ago  a 
wholesale  grocery  house  established  a  jobbing  branch  at  Nortolk.  Its  re- 
ceipts during  the  year  were  1155,000,  and  this  on  an  average  stock  of  $12,000. 
This  business  was  conducted  on  a  basis  of  25  per  cent  rebate'on  the  tariff  existing 
at  that  time.  Owin^  to  a  conclusion  by  one  of  the  roads  that  it  was  not  getting 
its  share  of  this  bosmess  the  rebate  was  arbitrarily  withdrawn.  The  company 
at  once  abandoned  its  local  branch  and  handles  this  territory  from  Omaoa,  a 
distance  of  118  miles.  A  through  rate  is  made  to  Norfolk  frtnn  HiimeapoUs,  tmt 
none  from  Chicago  except  by  adding  the  local  rate  to  the  rate  to  tlM  MiMonri 
Blvcr,    TUa  It  aibo  true  of  all  other  sources  of  supply  In  the  Eart.    Z  beUev* 
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MimieapoUs  is  the  only  exception.  The  discrimination  which  is  being  practiced 
ia  detrimental  not  only  to  the  immediate  locality  tor  which  I  speak,  bat  in  aa 
equal  measttre  to  the  East,  from  which  we  most  secure  our  sn^plieB,  raw  material, 
^oceriee,  clothinf^,  agricultural  implements,  etc,,  with  which  to  develop  this. 
section,  and  especially  to  Chicago  jobbers,  who  anffer  because  they  are  practi- 
cally  barred  by  the  lack  of  the  through  rate. 

We  are  told  that  the  rate  of  45  cents  for  100  pounds  from  Sioux  City  and  Omaha 
is  tile  same  as  the  rate  to  Fremont,  and  is  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  we  should 
not  object  to  it;  that  is,  45  cents  per  100  pounds,  first  class,  from  Sionx  City  and 
from  Omaha  to  Norfolk.  FromSionxCity  to  Norfolk  is  75  miles  andfrom  Omaha 
it  is  118  miles.  The  railroads  entering  Norfolk  are  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Hinne- 
apollsandOmanafromSiouxCi^,  and  the  Fremont.  Elkhom  and  Missoori  Valley 
road  from  Omaha;  the  branch  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
road  terminates  at  Norfolk,  the  other  road  mnninp  in  is  the  Union  Pacific.  As  I 
stated  before,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  rate  is  not  reasonable.  This 
road  here  [i  jdioating]  is  the  northeasterly  connection  of  the  Union  Pacific;  they 
■hip  their  coast  business  through  here. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  railroad  companies,  when  we  ask  for  a  lower  rate, 
that  we  have  the  TS-mile  rate,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Omaha  is  the 
base  of  supplies,  and  not  Sioux  City,  and  it  is  US  miles  to  Omaha.  As  the  matter 
nowstands,  Fremont  enjoys  a  ACissonri  River  rate,  and  a  man  shipping  in  his  raw 
material  from  Iowa,  or  from  Elastem  points,  to  manufacture,  gets  the  advantage 
of  that  rate,  while  the  Norfolk  man,  if  he  ships  from  Iowa,  or  other  Eastern  points, 
to  Sioux  City,  has  to  pay  the  additional  local  rate  to  get  to  Norfolk;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Fremont  shipper  is  saved  the  amount  of  the  local  rate  from  Fremont  to  the 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebmmbdy.)  Where  is  Fremont  on  this  map?  It  is  pretty  close  to 
the  river,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  road  has  no  tariff  sheet  hanging 
up  in  its  office.  No  person  knows  what  the  rates  are  without  going  to  the  ^(ent, 
and  when  one  does  he  generally  gets  the  impression  that  he  is  encroaching.  They 
feel  that  perhaps  he  wants  the  rates  in  order  to  make  trouble,  and  they  don't  care 
to  have  the  other  raids  know  what  their  rates  are.  The  company,  however,  claims 
that  it  is  practically  complying  with  the  law  by  having  a  card  stating  that  the 
rates  con  be  ascertained  by  applying  to  their  agent,  which  card  they  have  posted 
np  in  their  office.  In  renird  to  reparation  to  individuals,  I  have  not  made  an^ 
investigation  along  this  line,  I  mention  these  things  in  conjunction  with  this 
question,  and  will  say  that  I  went  down  the  etreet  one  day  and  got  a  list  of  ISO 
names;  a  large  proportion  of  the  bnsiness  men  pledged  their  moral  sunport  for 
the  movement  to  secure  more  equitable  freight  rates.  Many  others  amolut«ly 
declined  to  sign  any  snch  agreement  to  give  their  moral  support,  and  they  gave 
me  to  onderatend  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  treatment  accorded  to  them  by 
the  ndlroad  company.  Then,  in  these  particular  cases,  they  had  arebateof  S5per 
cent  on  spring  and  fall  orders. 

It  is  a  welL-recognized  fact  of  trade  that  grocerv  jobbing  houses  do  the  large 
trainees  in  their  line  and  that  a  comxiarativeiy  small  portion  of  the  local  jobbing 
houses  handle  the  goods  within  their  territory,  and  the  matter  of  freighte  is  likely 
to  give  the  retail  merchant  in  marketing  his  produce  a  disadvantOKe  compared 
witn  the  wholesale  jobbing  houses  and  prrocery  jobbing  houses,  and  the  retailer 
has  to  purchase  from  the  nearest  jobbing  honse  whatever  he  wants.  In  Iowa 
there  are  local  jobbing  houses  scattered  around  all  over  the  Stote,  owing  to  the 
distance  tariff  enforced  by  the  State  board  for  Iowa,  and  they  usiially  buy  from 
the  nearest  jobbing  house.  These  jobbing  bouses  tnm  their  money  npward  of 
twelve  times  a  year,  and  with  a  verv  fair  profit  on  the  money  invested  in  their 
business;  andyetduring  the  past  and  other  years  a  smaller  amount  has  been  done 
from  the  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  houses,  while  the  business  has  been  handled 
throngh  the  nearest  houses,  handling  their  goods  from  Norfolji  instead  of  from 
Omaha.  Now,  this  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the  railroad  companies.  It 
was  taken  up  first,  I  think,  because  there  was  a  sentiment  among  the  basineBS 
men — while  they  did  not  want  to  have  any  hard  feeUiiKS  about  it,  they  had  no 
doubt  they  were  discriminated  against.    The  same  road,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 


folk— the  rate  per  ton  down  to  the  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  is  75  cents,  or  .0779 
cents  per  ton  per  mile;  the  same  local  rate  to  David  City,  79  milee,  ia  .0041  cente 
per  Um  per  nule,  while  from  Sionx  City  to  Beemer,  168  miles,  the  rate  per  ton  is 
only  .0S31  centa  per  ton  per  mile.  After  going  to  the  railroad  company,  they  had 
■  meeting  at  Oin&ha,  inviting  me  and  our  DusineBS  men  down  there  to  present  our 
eaie  to  t&m,  and  after  the  ust  lo  minutes  of  convenation  than  waa  nothing  said 
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sboat  the  railroads  doiog  the  BqnaTe  thing  and  redncins  the  rates,  except  that  it 
woold  mJT  things  up  for  theui  to  change  ihe  tariff,  and  that  they  'wonla  have  to 
adjust  all  their  rates  in  that  part  of  the  country  if  they  made  a  change.  Then  the 
.  matterwaetakenn^withtheStateboardof  transportation.  The  Nebraska trana- 
portation  lawis  copied  very  closely,  I  might  say  it  la  an  exact  copy  of  the  intentate- 
oommerce  law,  applied,  of  coarse,  to  the  State.  The  State  board  took  the  poeitioii 
that  these  roads  were  shipping  from  Sioux  City  to  Norfolk,  and  Sionx  City  beinv 
an  Iowa  point,  it  was  a  matter  for  the  Interstate  Commission,  and  the  State  boai^ 
had  no  jurisdiction,  and  they  diHrnisBBd  the  complaint.  At  this  time  there  ia  a 
case  which  ia  now  pending  on  that  point  before  the  Interstate  Comiaerce  Cotn- 
missiou  and  which  has  not  been  reached  for  a  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  mnoh  of  a  place  ia  Fremont?— A.  Fremont 
hasaoont  10,000  popnlation. 

Q.  Has  it  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  10  years?— A.  It  has  not  increased 
ra^dly,  tmt  it  is  growing  steadily,  while  Norfolk  has  gained  little,  if  any,  in  5 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Norfolk?- A.  Accredited  to  be  5,260.    Perhaps 
it  is  a  little  more  tnan  that  now. 
Q.  Is  it  not  an  increasinK  population?— A.  Very  slowly. 
Q.  Have  yoa  an^  complaint  to  make  abont  yoor  grain  rat«s  in  Chioago? — A, 

No,  mr;  the  complaints  that  have  been  discnased  by  the  aasooiation  have  not  been 
in  regard  to  these  Eastern  rates— the  grain  rates. 

S.  Do  you  have  a  board  of  railroad  commiaslonerB  in  yonr  State?— A.  Tea. 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska  the  constitntion  provides  that  no  additional  ofBces 
BhaU  be  created  bv  the  legialatore  without  an  amendment  to  the  constitntion, 
and  in  effect  this  nas  caused  the  State  board  of  railroad  conunissionera  to  bs 
made  up  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  secretary  of  State,  the  State  auditor 
and  theState  treasurer.  All  of  the  State  boards  are  composed  in  the  same  way  of 
the  public  offals;  but  the  work  is  done  by  secretariee  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, who  make  their  report  as  to  the  bnsinese  they  have  transacted  to  the  actual 
board  of  State  ofBcers,  and  their  action  goes  on  record  aa  the  action  of  the  gover- 
nor and  the  State  ofBcera  as  the  board. 

Q.  Have  you  laid  your  case  before  your  railroad  commis8ion?—A.  In  theState; 
yes. 

Q,  What  was  their  reply? — A,  Their  action  was  to  dismiss  the  complaint,  fronL 
the  fact  that  they  thoagnt  it  was  a  matter  that  was  out  of  their  jniisdiction  and 
fhat  it  was  interstate-commerce  business  instead  of  local  business.  Their  opinion 
was  this:  They  told  us  at  the  time  of  hearing  the  complaint  that  there  was 
certainly  something  wrong,  and  that  there  was  some  means  of  adjustment  for  it, 
but  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  as  it  was  interstate  business 
entirely,  Sioux  City  being  in  Iowa. 

Q.  Could  they  not  regulate  the  local  part  of  it?  That  part  of  it  in  your  own 
State?  It  would  be  almost  entirely  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  would  it  not? — A. 
No;  the  rate  is  made  from  Sionx  City,  which  ia  out  of  the  State  of  Nebraaka,  and 
the  rate  advances  very  rapidly.  That  is,  the  rate  is  from  Sioux  Citv,  which  is 
just  across  the  river,  a  matter  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  and  a  difference  oi  S  cents  is 
made  Utere,  which  is  due  to  the  bridge  across  the  Jdissouri.  Down  at  Norfolk  it 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  switoh  known  as  Hope  siding.  There  ia  a  difference  in 
that  rate  to  Norfolk  of  8  cents  for  that  mile  and  a  half  to  Hope,  where  there  are 
no  facilities  for  handling  freight  whatever,  so  they  go  on  to  Norfolk  and  stop  and 
unload  the  freight  and  then  go  back  to  Hope  the  next  morning. 

Q,  That  ia  one  of  the  terminalB  of  the  line?— A.  Yes;  NorfSk. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  Interstate  Commission  decided  you  did  not  come 
nnder  the  interstate  Iaw7—A.  No;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Q.  I  was  asking  for  information.— A.  The  State  commiaaion  ia  the  only  one 


that  has  Dassed  upon  it. 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say 
aion? — A.  Yes;  we  had  a  case  before  tnt 


Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  you  had  some  decision  from  them.— A.  No;  that 
was  the  State  commission. 

ij.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  complaint  ia  against  the  Sionx  City  road  and  not 
the  Omaha  road? — A,  Both  roads  come  in  there,  although  they  arek  practically 
the  same  management.  The  ahorteat  haul  should  govern  the  rate  in  any  event. 
If  the  Sionx  City  road  would  reduce  its  rate  on  the  distance  baaia  and  muke  that 
their  tariff,  as  their  tariff  invariably  and  in  such  proportion  to  other  places  would 
seem  to  indicate  would  be  correct,  then  the  Omaha  road  would  voluntarily  reduce 
its  rates,  because  of  the  Omaha  shippers,  and  to  allow  the  merchants  of  Norfolk 
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to  purchase  their  suppliee  from  them  inttead  of  iroingr  to  Siooz  Cit7  because  of 
the  lower  rate. 

Q.  If  Ton  obt^ned  70Tir  sappliee  from  Omaha  that  would  be  in  tiie  same  State 
ftna  would  come  nnder  your  State  commiBelaii.  How  are  the  ratee  from  Omaha? — 
A.  They  are  oatiefacto^;  yon  can  not  complain  of  them  at  all  on  the  Eronnd  of 
being  QDteaaonable.  I  have  Bome  oftier  items.  In  the  discussion  of  this  matto' 
before  onr  aaBOciation  it  seemed  that  the  creamery  men  were  shipping  batter  to 
Sioux  City  by  ezpreee,  the  belief  being  that  the  rate  by  express  is  as  low  as  the 
rate  by  freight,  and  the  expressman  oan  oome  after  the  bntter  at  the  creamery 
and  deliver  It  to  the  cnstomer  in  Sionx  City.  Of  oonrse  that  was  a  very  desirable 
arrangement.  Bat  as  soon  as  the  railroad  company  found  it  ont  they  adjusted 
tliingB,  haTLDg  the  express  rate  raised  so  that  the  creamery  men  would  have  to  ship 
byfreight.  l^erewasaschemedevisedatNorfolk,  so  far  as  the  Northwestern  was 
concerned,  when  the  railroads  became  very  arbitrary  in  the  niatter  of  freight 
rates,  and  they  formed  an  agreement  to  have  freight  shipped  from  Chicago  over 
the  Illinois  Central  or  some  other  road  than  the  Northweetem.  that  would  get 
the  other  end  of  the  haul.  That  was  met  by  the  refusal  of  the  Northwestern  to 
receive  the  freight  if  von  wanted  to  haul  from  Sioux  City;  in  came  the  Omaha 
road.UieChicaso,  St.  Fanl,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  road,  with  lines  from  Council 
Blnffs  to  Norfolk.  By  their  line  the  distance  would  be  perhaps  ISO  miles.  Ton 
had  to  go  np  aronnd  by  Emerson  and  back  by  Norfolk.  That  line  still  takes 
naseengers  and  freight  Rom  Council  Blaffs  to  Norfolk,  bnt  they  refused  to  make 
their  rate;  there  is  no  tariB  made  by  them,  and  the  rate  would  be  the  same  trom 
Cooncil  Bluffs  to  Norfolk  over  this  190-mile  haul  as  it  is  from  Sionx  Ci^  over  a 
ns-mlle  haul. 

(^.  Have  the  farmers  of  vour  community  a  competitive  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  grain;  can  they  sell  their  grain  to  more  than  one  dealer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  monopolized? — A.  No ;  there  are  1;wo  dealers  there;  one  of  them 
loads  it  on  the  car  and  ships  it  out;  he  has  built  a  small  elevator. 

Q.  He  loads  in  cars  and  ships  it  ont?— A.  Yes;  and  the  etock-fseding  market 
funiishes  a  competitive  market  for  grain,  and  especially  for  com;  tbey  Imul  it  ont 
north  to  the  snrronnding  towns. 

Q.  Do  these  dealers  actively  compete,  or  do  they  have  an  agreed  price  to  pay 
for  the  grain?— A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that;  I  dont  say  that  they  compete  very 


complaint  made  by  grain  men  and  lumbermen  that  the  railroads  are  encourag- 
ing the  jobbing  business  in  other  towns  from  8  to  S  miles  away  for  the  pur 
pose  of  diverting  the  trade  from  Norfolk  and  sending  it  to  the  elevator  men  and 
lumber  merchants  in  those  adjoining  towns,  and  in  the  lumber  bnsiness  that  will 
eventually  nm  some  of  the  lumbermen  out  of  business  there.  In  the  grain  basi- 
nees  it  is  tar  ttie  purpose  of  avoiding  the  pooling  features  vrhich  are  supposed  to 
exist  there,  although  the  railroads  are  practiculy  under  the  same  management; 
that  is,  they  have  a  different  board  of  directors,  bnt  it  is  practically  the  same 
thing  as  one  road.  It  is  supposed  that  an  agreement  exists  by  which  the  Union 
Pacific  receives  the  initial  shipment,  and  they  take  80  per  cent  of  the  tariff  and 
divide  the  other  40  per  cent  between  the  two  other  roads,  and  these  small  ele- 
vators in  control  of  Norfolk's  ^rain  bnsiueBe  and  the  Inmber  dealers  mnst  submit 
to  this  for  tbe  purpose  of  allowing  each  road  to  handle  this  business  separate,  and 
without  contribnting  to  the  pool. 

Q.  Yon  say  Norfolk  has  no  complaint  about  the  roads  east  from  the  State? — 
A.  That  has  not  been  discassed  in  the  situation;  I  dont  know  of  any  complaint 
in  regard  to  them  except 

Q.  Any  discrimination  practiced  against  Norfolk? — A.  Except  in  Fremont  a 
man  can  ship  his  goods  and  market  them  in  the  Chicago  market  to  an  advantage, 
while  at  Norfolk  the  local  rate  out  from  the  river,  the  Missouri  River,  is  added  to 
the  rate  between  Chlcaeo  and  the  MisBonri  River;  therefore,  he  most  ship  clear 
East  in  order  to  market  nis  prodnct  to  an  advantage. 

S.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  pooling? — A.  Only  an  opinion. 
.  Oan  you  speak  for  the  bnsiness  men  of  Norfolk?— A,  No,  not  as  an  associa- 
tion; I  have  heard  individual  opinions  advanced ;  we  have  uo  proof  of  the  pooling. 

Q.  I  mean  are  yon  in  favor  or  opposed  to  pooling? — A.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

a.  Can  you  state  your  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  it?— A.  For  the  reason  that 
while  competitive  practice  naturally  regulates  these  matters,  pooling  practically 
|m)hibitii  competition,  or  at  least  avoids  competition. 

Q.  Sui^mse  pooling  was  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commlmion  and  they  had  authority  to  make  and  ad  jost  rates  in  any  part  of  the 
conntry,  would  you  be  in  favcr  of  it  then?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  under  the  euper- 
viaion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  would  be  all  right. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  complaiiits  on  the  part  of  the  Norfolk  bnsiseas  men  about  the 
telegraphic  serrioe,  parncnlarly  aa  to  the  charges  made? — A.  That  matter  has  not 
been  dlsciUBed  in  the  bnainess  men's  association;  thereare  constant  cocaplainte  as 


telegraph? — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  Government  control. 

S.  Do  yon  tbink  that  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  bosinees  men  of  Norfolk, 
that  yoa  speak  for  them? — A,  I  think  the  majority  of  them  are  in  favor  of  it. 
Q.  Csax  you  state  your  reasons  for  being  in  favor  of  Government  ownership? — A. 
Only  in  a  general  way,  bat  one  reason  is.  that  the  postal  service  as  administered 
by  the  Government  is  very  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  the  service  and  the  cost 
and  the  condition  of  things  among  its  employees.  I  nnderstand  the  British  Gov- 
ernment operates  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  exclnsjvely, and  Idon't  see 
any  reason  why  the  United  States  Government  should  not  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  fear  that  the  national  Administration  wonid  nndertake  to 
perpetuate  itself  in  otSce  if  it  had  control  of  the  railroads  of  the  conntry  and  the 
h  service;  that  is,  if  the  Gov^^ment  owned  and  controlled  ttiem?— 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Loriker.)  Have  yon  anything  farther  to  soggeet? — A. 
The  rate  from  Sioax  CiW;  the  nearest  point  to  the  MiBsouri  River  is  Sioni  City, 
and  the  distjince  from  Norfolk  is  75  mites  by  way  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Panl,  Min- 
neapolis and  Omaha  Raibuod;  and  we  are  charged  the  same  rates  for  all  classes 
of  freight  for  that  haul  of  TS  miles  that  are  charged  from  Omaha,  a  haul  of  118 
nules;  and  the  latter  is  charged  at  fnll  local  rat«8.  As  proof  that  this  discrimi- 
nation doee  exist  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  tlte  rates  from  Sioax  City  to 
Norfolk  with  the  rates  between  other  points  eqaldistant.  Here  are  a  few  com- 
parisons: The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  m?t-<jasa  freight  trova  Sionx  City  to  Nor- 
folk, 75  miles,  is  13  cents;  tne  rat«  per  ton  per  mile  mim  Sionx  City  to  Alcester, 
S.  Dak.,  77  miles,  is  0.0779;  that  from  Linc^  to  Dakota  City,  78  miles,  is  0.0641; 
wbUe  from  Sioox  City  to  Beemer,  168  miles,  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  only 
0.0624.    These  ore  some  characteristic  examples  of  the  mscrimination. 


CmCAOO,  III.  ,  yaveniber  to,  1899, 
TE8TIK0HY  07  MS.  H.  X.  SAOEB, 

Secretary  Northern  Milling  Company,  Chioago. 

The  snbcommisaion  met  at  3  p.  m..  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding.     Mr.  H.  M. 
8^r,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

.  (By  S>epresentative  Lobimbr.)  Will  you  please  state  yonr  fnll  name? — A. 


hVI 


,— „-, retary  of  the  Northern  Milling  Company, 

of  Chicago;  engaged  in  the  milline  bnsinesB. 

U.  Do  yon  come  in  place  of  Mr.  liJckhart? — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Bckhart  was  unable  to 
be  here  on  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sanitary  board  this 
afternoon,  and  requested  me  to  take  his  place  here. 

Q.  As  J  anderstand,  he  was  going  to  testify  as  to  grievances  the  millers  of  this 
section  of  the  country  have  on  domestic  and  export  rates?— A.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Will  yoa,  in  yoor  own  way,  state  to  the  commission  what  you  have  in  mind 
with  reference  to  these  discriminations?— A.  The  difficulty  that  we  labor  under 
and  that  is  depreseipg  the  milling  industiy  more  than  any  other,  and  that  in  the 
judgment  of  all  millers,  I  believe,  will  destroy  the  milling  industry  ao  far  as 


of  comparatively  recent  origin),  whereby  they  give  a  lower  rate  of  freight  on 
wheat  destined  for  export  than  on  flour.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  our  flour  in 
Great  Britain  in  direct  competition  with  British  millers  who  have  mills  at  sea- 
board ports  like  Leith  in  Scotland  and  Liverpool  in  England  and  Dublin  and  Bed- 
fast in  Ireland,  and  who  mill  very  largely  American  wheat.  They  are  enabled 
to  bny  that  wheat  in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States  through  brokers  in 
this  country,  or  direct  from  elevator  proprietors,  and  carry  it  forward  from  point 
of  origin  to  Liverpool,  for  a  very  macb  lower  rate  than  the  railroads  grant  on  floor 
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gcang  to  the  some  markets.  That  of  course  enables  the  LlveiTOol  or  London  or 
Leitn  miller  to  offer  what  ia  practicaUy  American  flour,  made  from  American 
vheat,  milled  hj  English  and  Scotch  labor,  very  much  lower  than  we  can  offer 
the  same  product  deliTered  in  the  same  market.  That  is  driving  ns  out  of  that 
market,  and  if  continned  will  altimat«lT  destroy^  the  American  Indostrr  of  mill- 
ing  for  export.  Of  course  we  feel  that  the  American  milling  industry,  being  one 
of  the  largest  ladnstrles  in  the  tTnited  States,  TepreBenting,  I  believe,  an  invest- 
ment of  abont  |S90,000,DOO,  and  paying  wages  to  American  labor  to  the  extent  of 
some  $27,000,000  annually,  onght  to  be  protected  at  least  so  far  as  to  have  the 
same  rates  of  freight  that  are  given  to  the  English  miller  on  an  American  prod- 
uct. We  have  so  protection;  we  ask  do  protection;  I  mean  no  tariff  protection. 
Our  product,  of  conrse,  ail  goes  directly  abroad,  and  tariff  protection  would  be 
of  no  spocial  advantage  to  us.  Bat  we  do  ask  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  English  millerB  in  milling  American  products.  The  diecrtmination  in 
-  effect  at  present  is  moch  less  than  it  has  been  a1)  summer,  becaoae,  I  think,  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Gonuniseion  that  was  published  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Very  early  In  the  present  year,  nntil  the  1st  of  November,  the  discrimination 
was  so  great  as  to  practically  prevent  our  doin^  any  export  business  at  all, 
speaking  for  my  own  flrm  at  least.  We  did  verybttle  export  business  at  all  dar- 
ing ttiat  time,  and  what  littie  we  did  do  was  on  contracts  we  made  b^ore  the 
first  of  this  year,  which  vre  were  obliged  to  carry  ont.  Since  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
ber the  difference  between  wheat  rates  and  flour  rates  nas  been  modified;  but 
there  still  is  a  difference  whereby  the  railroads  carry  wheat  for  export  at  a  lower 
rate  than  flour. 

Q.  (By  Ur.  C.  J.  HahrisO  How  much  was  that  difference  during  the  sum- 
mer?— A.  I  believe  the  tariff  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  for 
export  wheat,  all  rail,  was  IIH  cents  at  one  time.  I  am  certain  it  was  as  low  as 
12  cents  from  the  Hissiarippl  River  for  export  wheat,  all  rail.  The  rate  at  the 
sante  time  on  flour  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  for  export,  all  nul,  was  IT  cents 
per  hundred,  so  if  the  rate  of  13  cents  was  the  lowest  tariff  it  would  make  a  dis- 
crimination of  B  cents  per  hundred,  in  addition  to  which  the  Chicago  miller  has 
to  pay  the  rate  from  the  UiseisBippi  River  to  Chicago.  The  same  rate  was  made 
from  the  Mlssiasippi  Biver  to  New  York  as  from  Chicago  to*New  York  on  wheat, 
but  on  flour  we  were  obliged  to  pay  the  rate  from  the  MissiBsippi  River  here,  and 
after  milling  it  pay  the  higher  rate  on  the  product  from  here  to  New  York.  The 
rate  to-day  on  wheat  for  export  from  the  Hissiasippi  River  to  New  York  is  still 
the  same  as  from  Chlo^  to  New  York,  whereas  on  flour  we  have  to  pay  the 
local  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago,  I  mean  the  miller  here  would 
pay  tlie  local  rate  on  wheat  from  the  Miseissippi  Biver  to  Chicago,  and  then  from 
.  here  east  he  would  still  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  on  the  flour  than  is  paid  on  the 
wheat  sent  east  to  New  York  txom  the  SuseiBslppi  River. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebkmsdt.)  The  same  rate  Minneapolis  would  pay?— A.  I  am  not 
so  conversant  with  the  rates  from  Minneapolis.  I  presume  the  proportion  of 
a  through  rate  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  for  export  wheat  from  the 
Misaiaalppl  Biver  east  would  be  the  same  as  if  we  bought  it  in- the  same  poaitioa 
at  the  Mississippi  Biver,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  I  do  not  testify  from 
positive  knowledge  upon  that  point. 

"    "*y Bepresentative LoBiMSB.)  '    ._ _    __.     __ 

_..   __.   -A.  Do  yon  mean  the  all-rail  rate  to  New  York? 

Q.  To  Chicago.— A.  I  dont  know.  I  believe  it  is  about  5  cents  per  hundred. 
That  would  be  about  8  cents  per  bushel. 

Q.  (Bf  Mr.  EumBDT.)  You  said  you 

cago?— -A.  TberateonwheatfromtheMiE 

the  rate  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York.    Therate  on  flour — of  c<. 

otir  flour  originates  weet  of  Chicu;o— but  speakin^from  the  standpoint  of  a  Chicago 
miller,  the  rate  on  our  product  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  would  be  made  up  of 
the  rate  from  the  river  to  Chicago,  or  the  proportion  of  a  through  rate  which  they 
would  charge,  stopping  it  here  at  Chicago,  plus  the  local  rate  from  Chicago  east 
on  flour.    That  rate  ishif^er  than  it  would  be  on  wheat, 

Q.  (By  BepresentativeXokiifER.)  Abont  10  cents  a  hundred  the  way  yoa  flg- 
ure.— A.  Not  at  present;  no.  Thepreeentall-railratefromChicagotoNewYorkon 
flour  is  23  cents,  whether  for  export  or  for  domestic  consumption.  But  the  rate 
on  wheat,  all  roil,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  if  intended  for  export,  ia  20  cents 
per  hundred;  and  they  make  tliat  rate  of  SO  cents  per  hundred  on  wheat  also  appli- 
cable from  the  Ififidssippi  Biver;  so  that  an  English  miller  competing  with  us  can 
buy  wheat  at  the  Mississippi  River  and  get  it  teken  to  New  York  for  20  cents  per 
hundred  for  export,  whereas  we  have  to  buy  the  wheat  delivered  at  Chicago,  pay- 
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ing  the  freight  from  tbe  Mlsdaeippl  River  here,  and  then  pay  28  oente  a  hnndred 
tram  here  to  Hew  York. 

Q,  Then  the  di£Ference  in  tvheat  on  local  freight  is  about  6  cents,  yon  think? — A. 
Itaeliereitisabout  Scents  per  hnndred,  not  S  cents  per  bn^el.  The  difference 
between  flonr  and  wheat  would  be  3  cents.    I  think  that  won'd  be  it  approziniately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Haekis.  )  It  haa  been  aa  jigh  as  10  cents  during  the  season?— 
A.  They  made  a  rate  dnring  tbe  greater  part  of  this  ^ ear  as  low  as  13  cents,  or,  I 
believe,  as  low  as  10^  cents,  tariff  from  the  Hississjppi  River  to  New  York  on 
wheat  for  export,  while  the  lowest  rate  we  have  had  on  flour  from  Chicago  was 
17  cents. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorhibr.)  So,  then,  yon  had  at  one  time  a  difference  of 
aboDt  10  oenta?— A,  It  made  a  difference  of  7  centa  between  wheat  and  flour  from 
Chicago  east,  besides  the  freight  that  we  had  to  pay  from  the  Mississippi  River 
here.  The  IstetBtate  Commerce  Commission  held  a  eession  in  regard  to  that  dis- 
crimination and  issued  a  recommendation  that  the  discrimination  be  stopped, 
and,  I  think,  acting  upon  tliat  recommendation,  the  railroads  have  modified  the 
discrimination. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kknnbdy.)  Didn't  the  commission  decide  wtiat  the  difference 
between  wheat  and  floor  onght  to  bef— A.  I  dont  know  whether  they  did  or  not. 
They  certainly  decided  that  there  was  a  gross  discrimination  being  practiced  and 
that  it  shoold  be  done  away  with.  Whether  they  made  any  special  recommenda- 
tion as  to  any  difference  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.    1  presnme  they  did. 

Q.  (BvProfessorJOHNBON.)  J  should  like  to  ask  Hr.Sager  if  tbe  discrimination 
agtUDSt  the  miller  at  the  present  time  is  not  even  stronger  at  intermediate  points 
between  Chicago  and  the  river  than  it  is  at  Chic^o?— A.  I  really  dont  know.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  millers  between  here  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
don't  know  what  their  rates  are, 

Q.  It  wouldcomeaboutinthisway, would  itnot:  The  Chicago  miller  in  purchas- 
ing his  wheat  has  the  advantage  of  a  competitive  rate  into  Chicago  and  a  com- 
netitiTe  rate  out,  whereas  the  local  miller  would  have  the  advantage  of  neither? — 
A.  I  think  that  is  very  likely  true. 

Q.  I  understand  from  what  they  told  me  in  Milwaukee  that  the  discrimination 
agunst  the  local  ndllerefrom  the  Mississippi  River  points  is  very  strong  at  pres- 
ent.— A.  I  think  tiiat  is  true. 

Q.  If  that  is  tme  and  is  not  modified  will  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  concentrate 
the  milling  interests  in  the  large  cities;  that  is  to  say,  if  tbe  present  condition 
of  things  is  allowed  to  exist? — A.  In  so  far  as  the  millers  in  large  centers  have  an 
advantage  I  think  that  would  be  true,  and  if  this  discrimination  is  allowed  to 
continue  my  own  opinion  is,  judging  from  our  own  business  and  that  of  those  of 
OUT  neighbors  who  nave  told  me  now  it  affected  them,  that  the  final  outcome  will 
be  that  it  will  lodge  all  of  the  export  business  in  the  hands  of  the  EneUsli  millers. 
I  dont  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise.  They  at  least  have  cheaper  labor  than  we 
have,  and  owing  to  cheaper  constmction,  owing  to  a  less  cost  on  account  of 
cheaper  labor  in  constructiiig  mills,  their  plants  have  cost  less  than  ours;  and  if 
they  are  to  have  the  aided  advantage  of  getting  American  wheat  forwarded  to 
Liverpool  cheaper  than  an  American  miller  can  get  American  flour  forwarded 
they  certainly  will  be  able  to  undersell  us  in  their  own  market  and  prevent  us 
from  doing  any  business  in  those  markets.  At  the  prraent  time  we  nave  a  cer- 
tain recommendation  for  oar  brands  over  there,  and  those  brandaare  being  called 
(or,  and  that  has  prevented  the  American  flour  from  being  entirely  shut  out  of 
the  English  market.  But  as  the  trade  there  finds  by  experience  that  they  can  buy 
flour  made  from  the  same  kind  of  wheat  raised  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  only 
milled  at  home,  and  for  a  lower  price  than  we  can  offer  them  that  class  of  flour 
for,  they  will  gradually  work  over  to  the  English  brands  of  American  wheat 
flour,  and  that,  of  course,  will  take  away  all  the  trade  the  American  miller  has  in 
those  markets.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  because  the  competition  in  the  bnsi- 
nesB  is  very  keen  and  the  margin  is  very  small,  and  a  difference  of  5  cents  a  bar- 
rel, which  would  be  2J  cents  a  hnndred  pounds,  in  selling  prices,  if  mantained 
perT>etnally,  would  drive  us  out  of  the  market. 

?■  (By/-'    - 

._  bring  ft1 „        .  . 

be  simply  a  matter  of  opinion.    I  never  knew. 

Q.  Have  youeverhearditdiscussed  among  millers? — A.  Ithink  millers  believe, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  railroads  are  interested  in  having  the  product  go  for- 
ward as  wheat  rather  than  as  flour. 

Q.  Because  they  prefer  to  handle  wheat? — A.  No.  I  believe  from  interest  in 
terminal  facilities  for  handling  the  wheat;  that  they  have  intereets  in  elevators 
and  in  tbe  transfer  facilities  at  the  terminals  wbereoy  they  have  a  profit  on  the 
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ahipment  of  tbe  product  aa  wbeat  that  Is  over  and  above  the  profit  that  the  rail- 
roaa  secores  for  sunplv  tbe  oarrying  charges.  I  say  that  ia  simply  a  matter  of 
opinion.    I  am  not  statbg  it  nov  as  a  matter  of  knowleitee. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  among  mlllerfl? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  opinion 
of  millers  generally.  They  caa  not  account  for  discriminatioii  against  American 
industry  on  any  other  gronnd  than  that  of  a  selfish  interest.  It  seeros  incredible 
that  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads,  ordinarily  Bpeaking,  would  desire  to  see  an 
industry  destroyed  that  gives  them  a  freight  both  toward  the  West  and  toward 
the  East.  It  seems  incredible  that  it  womd  be  done  if  there  was  not  some  spe- 
cial object  in  it  for  interested  officials.  The  mills  are  centers  of  population. 
Wherever  there  is  a  large  milling  center  there  is  necessarily  a  large  population, 
comprised  mainly  of  the  operators,  and  this  gives  the  railroads  the  handllns  of 
freight  toward  these  mills,  consisting  of  all  the  sapplies  for  the  employees  and  of 
the  supplies  for  the  mills,  snch  as  barrels  and  sacbs.  machinery,  coal,  oil,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  thinf^  that  are  used  and  must  he  brooght  to  the  mill.  Then, 
in  addition  to  that  we  give  them  the  outbound  frdght,  which  is  the  same  they 
would  have  handled  if  they  handled  it  as  wheat.  Why  they  shonld  discriminate 
against  such  alargeindtiBtiy,as  they  are  doing,  to  an  extent  which  will  virtnally 
ruin  the  export  milling  business  niuess  the  officials  of  the  road  who  control  its 
policy  profit  personaUy  by  it  the  millers  can  not  nnderstandi  and  the  only  way 
they  can  ezidain  it  is  on  the  theory  that  the  officers  are  interested  in  some  way  in 
having  the  product  go  forward  as  wheat.  Personally,  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
case,  althongh  I  can  not  prove  it.    I  do  not  state  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

<^.  (By  Professor  Joecnsok.)  Would  that  refer  to  the  handling  of  wheat  or 
arain  in  Chicago  and  New  York  both?— A.  Yes;  particularly  at  snch  points  as 
Chicago,  and,  posmbly,  MinneapoliB  and  8t,  Lonis  and  the  junction  points,  where 
the  grain  is  transferred,  and  an  elevation  is  earned  on  whwt  that  they  would  not 

Q.  Would  the  tnlllerB  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  owners  of  elevators,  public 
elevators,  from  buying  grain? — A.  They  would,  decidedly;  yes. 

Q.  I  have  recently  heard  some  complaints  of  the  price  of  bran  raising  at  the 
same  time  the  price  of  wheat  was  falling.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  lessened 
putont  of  the  American  niUls? — A.  There  are  several  things  that  a&ect  the  price 
of  bran  and  mill  stuSs  generally.  For  instance,  a  short  crop  of  hay  woald  create 
a  larger  demand  for  other  feeding  stuffs,  and  would  affect  tne  price  of  bran;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  price  of  bran  is  more  or  less  influencea  by  the  activity  of 
flie  mills.  If  the  milla  are  all  running  full  capacity,  there  is  an  enormous  output 
of  bran,  and  that  makes  the  price  of  bran  to  Ameriean  feeders  lower,  because  we 
are  competing  with  each  other  to  seU  a  big  product.  When  the  milling  industry 
is  langoiehing,  and  the  mills  are  running  only  part  time,  or  not  at  all,  the  output 
of  bran  is  very  much  curtailed,  and  the  competition  among  feeders  to  get  it  puts 
up  the  price.  So  that,  while  the  price  of  bran  is  influenced  considerably,  as  I 
have  said,  by  such  factors  as  a  large  or  small  crop  of  hay  or  com,  I  thii^  it  is 
more  influenced  by  the  ability  of  the  mills  to  mn  full  capacity. 

This  is  a  rate  notice,  No.  148,  and  it  specifies  the  rates  on  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts from  the  Mississippi  Biver  crossing  east.  It  gives  the  rates  to  New  York  at 
present  on  grain  and  grainproducts,  for  local  New  York  consumption  at  29}  cents 
from  the  MissiBsippi  Kiver;  wheat  for  export  to  New  York,  20  cents  from  the 
Hississipt^  River,  or  61  cents  less  than  on  grain  or  grainproducts  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  New  York;  grain  products  for  export,  to  New  York,  24  cents  from 
the  Misfflssippi  River,  or  i  cents  per  100  higher  on  grain  products  from  the  Mis- 
aiseii^  River  for  export  than  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  River  for  export. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnbdy.)  That  would  mean  fiour?— A,  Qrain  products  mean 
flour,  yes. 

Q.  What  ia  the  date  of  the  circular?— A.  October  13;  and  it  says:  "  Under  the 
rates  taking  effect  November  1  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  ttirongh 
rates  applicable  from  all  Mississippi  Biver  crossings  rrom  East  St.  Louie  to  E^ 
Dubuque  inclusive."  That  would  practically  give  wheat  from  the  UUssissippi 
River  for  eroort  a  preference  of  4  cents  jper  100  as  compared  with  the  rate  on 
flour  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  for  export. 

Q.  The  difference  is  3  cents  from  this  point? — A,  From  Chici^o,  3  cents.  In 
stating  it  b  only  2  cents  yon  want  to  remember  the  fact  the  rate  from  the  Mis- 
sissipid  River  carries  clear  through  on  grain  from  th>  Mississippi  River  for  export 
to  New  York,  while  the  flour  rate  commences  here,  and  the  rate  from  the  Mis- 


siseippi  River  to  Chicago  has  to  be  added. 

S(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Haekis.)  Have  you  ta 
ers'  association,  orothera? — A.  Wehavnovu^ui^iKiu  w,  »<••,  ucouut.  ui^u  -.-^ 
much  enconragement.    That  was  why  It  was  bronght  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
655a- 
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loerce  Comioiesioii;  that  actdon  was  taken  on  the  initiatiTe  <tf  the  MiUstb' National 
AsBociaflon. 

Q.  ThiB  minotiB  rate,  aa  we  anderBtand  It,  has  only  been  in  operation  a  year, 
or  leas  thut  a  year? — A.  Yes;  commenciug  aboat  the  first  of  this  Tear,  Prior  to 
that  time  we  had  a  very  lar^e  export  hnsineae.  The  finn  that  I  represent  has 
been  in  the  nlillingbaeinesB  since  1048 — more  than  half  a  century — ana  ever  since 
they  entered  the  eiport  trade  they  never  have  had  as  small  an  export  trade  as 
dnnnK  the  present  year.  As  we  are  making  the  same  class  of  flour  and  have  the 
(ttuue  menui  on  the  other  side,  who  continae  to  write  that  they  wonld  be  very 

flad  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  goods  if  they  could  do  so  and  compete  with  the 
ome  millers,  we  think  the  reason  ia  in  this  discrimination.  If  we  were  placed 
on  the  flame  footing  with  the  English  miller  we  believe  we  could  still  export  as 
largely  as  ever.  It  seems  to  ns,  as  millers,  that  looking  at  it  pnrely  from  a 
national  point  of  view  it  would  be  decidedly  for  the  advantage  of  America  to 
have  this  prodnct  go  abroad  ia  a  manufactured  form,  because  then  you  will  sell 
all  [the  American  labor,  whereas  when  the  English  miller  makes  the  flour  the 
American  labor  is  not  represented  at  aU  in  the  selling  price.  In  other  words,  we 
deprive  American  labor  of  all  the  cost  of  producing  this  product  if  we  drive  the 
American  mlllB  oat  of  the  export  hneineBs;  and  of  coarse  it  is  a  large  industry. 
It  employs  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  they  have  their  homes  and  fam- 
ines, and  a  large  investment.  It  seema  to  as  that  Congress  coold  protect  that 
investment  and  this  American  industry  from  this  unfair  discrindnation  on  the 
part  of  pablio  eervante. 

Q.  What  have  yoa  to  say  in  regu^  to  the  claim  that  it  coBta  more  to  handle  the 
floor  than  the  grain? — A.  That  claim  has  been  made;  personally  I  do  not  believe 
it.  The  millers  would  be  very  glad  indeed  if  floor  cottTd  be  given  the  same  eiport 
rate  as  wheat  upon  the  express  condition  that  they  load  every  car  given  to  tnem 
to  its  follest  capacity.  We  can  pat  into  a  60,000  pound  car  60,000  pounds  of 
export  flour— do  it  very  often — and  as  we  load  the  flour  ourselves  at  our  own 
expense,  if  we  can  load  the  car  to  its  fall  capacity  I  can  not  understand  why  it 
should  cost  the  railroad  company  any  more  to  hanl  that  car  to  New  York  l£an 
if  It  was  loaded  by  the  railrt^da  at  their  expense  with  wheat  and  hanled  to  New 
York.  The  claim  nas  been  made  that  it  costs  more  because  the  cars  arenotloaded 
as  heavily  as  with  wheat.  In  the  domestic  trade,  that  might  be  trae,  because 
American  buyers  as  a  rule  bay  150  barrelaiothecar.  But  that  is  simply  becanee 
they  have  that  privilege.  The  raUruads  do  not  require  us  to  load  more  than  150 
barrels  in  a  car,  and  nntil  recently  they  allowed  as  to  load  only  125  barrels,  so 
the  trade  became  educated  to  taking  these  small  cars,  not  having  to  pay  for  more 
than  125  or  160  barrels  at  a  time.  That  is  simply  a  matter  of  education,  And  if 
the  rate  was  based  on  the  condition  that  we  load  to  the  fuH  capacity,  we  would 
load  to  the  full  capacity  every  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebnkedy.)  Have  yon  aoy  suggestion  as  to  national  legislation  as 
a  remedy  for  the  discriminations  you  suffer?—A.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  understand  this  subject,  and  agree  with  the  millers  that  they 
are  suffering  a  great  injustice,  and  I  believe  their  opinion  should  be  mandatory. 
If  legislation  could  be  brought  about  whereby  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, instead  of  merely  makinia  recommendation,  could  formulate  a  mling  that 
the  railroads  should  be  obliged  to  obey,  it  would  very  soon  relieve  the  situation. 
The  millers  do  not  ask  anything  uafeir;  they  do  not  ask  any  advantage;  they 
simply  ask  to  be  placed  on  an  even  footing  with  grain  shippers;  and  I  believe  if 
they  can  present  that  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommisBioa,  and  con- 
vince them  that  the  claim  ia  just,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  for- 
mulate such  a  recommendation,  and  if  that  coold  be  made  obligatory  on  the  rail- 
roads, I  think  it  would  settle  the  question.  At  present  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  simply  make  a  recommendation  to  the  railroads,  and  the  railroads 
acquiesce  if  it  is  to  their  advantage,  and  snap  their  fingers  at  it  if  it  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HAaHia. )  How  is  it  that  the  elevators  would  interfere  with 

?jar  business,  that  ia,  interfere  to  your  detriment,  iu  buying  wheat  Uiemselves? 
on  do  not  store  yonr  wheat  in  their  elevators,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  we  do,  a  great 
deal. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  your  own  private  elevators?^— A.  Yes;  we  have  our  own  pri- 
vate elevators,  but  we  are  obliged  at  times  to  buy  grain  here  in  the  Chicago  ele- 
vators. There  are  times  when  the  local  receipts  are  very  light,  and  when  it  is  to 
onr  advantage  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  from  merchants  who  do  their 
carrying  in  public  warehouses.  And,  as  a  matterof  principle,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  for  the  public  custodian,  who  is  being  paid  for  storing  other  people's  prop- 
erty to  be  allowed  also  to  be  a  merchant  in  similar  property,  which  ne  nas  stored 
ia  the  same  warehoose,  and  which  he  controls  both  as  custodian  and  owner. 
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Q.  Ton  can  Iray  u  cheap  as  the  elevator  man  from  the  prodmcer,  can  yon  not?— 
A.  That  raises  a  very  large  question.  I  think  that  wo  would  be  favored  by  the 
prodncer  with  at  least  as  low  a  price  on  the  track  at  the  country  point,  bat  when 
It  comes  to  getting  that  prodact  forwarded  to  Chicago.  I  fear  we  ahonld  not  hare 
as  favorable  consideration  from  the  railroad.  That,  of  conrse,  is  only  a  matter 
of  opinion.  At  all  events,  onr  experience  has  been  that  we  can  not  bny  grain  and 
bring  it  to  Chicago  in  competition  with  the  lar^e  terminal  elevator  interests. 

Q.  Would  that  be  dne  to  their  superior  facilities  in  buying  and  handling  or  to 
some^ther  caasee?— A.  I  think  to  other  causes. 

Q.  T>o  yon  know  anything  definite  in  regard  to  that? — A.  No  positive  knowl- 
edge; it  is  simply  an  opinion  that  has  been  formed  from  experience,  from  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  bay  wheat  in  the  estreme  West  and  deliver  it  at 
any  given  point  as  cheaply  as  the  grain  elevator  compfuiiea. 

Q.  (By  Br.  Kennedy.)  Do  yoa  mill  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Sonthweet? — A.  We 
do  not.  We  confine  oareelves  entirely  to  spring  wheat.  Ur.  Eckert's  company, 
the  Eckert  &  Bwan  Milling  Company,  mill  some  winter  wheat, 

3.  Do  yon  know  anything  aboat  a  few  men  in  Chicago  getting  together  daily 
fixing  the  price  to  be  paid  for  wheat  in  certain  sections  of  the  coantry? — A. 
I  believe  that  has  existed.  I  Uiiiik,  at  leaat,  it  is  generally  anderstood  that  snch 
is  the  case. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  what  their  object  is  in  doing  it?— A.  I  presume  that  they 
may  not  compete  against  one  another  and  name  too  nigh  price  to  the  farmer. 

Cj.  You  think  it  is  not  particularly  in  the  interest  of  bringing  the  trade  to 
Chicago? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

^.  (By  Prof esBor  Johnson.)  Do  yon  think  the  agreement  as  to  prices  to  be  paid 
is  confined  to  grain  originating  beyond  the  Hissoari  River?— A.  I  do  not  know  as 
to  that. 

(^.  Yon  know  that  is  the  statement  made  by  the  men  who  made  the  combi- 
nation;  1  did  not  know  but  yoa  had  reason  to  beheve  otherwise. — A.  Idonotknow 
whether  they  effect  an  agreement  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  in  Iowa  or  not.  I 
know  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  meet  together  and  reach  a  schedule  of 
prices  on  which  they  are  free  to  buy  over  night,  oat  whether  they  limit  that  to 
special  territory  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Earbis.)  Suppose  4  or  5  do  agree  as  to  the  price;  that  does 
not  prevent  y;ou  and  the  other  flnus  from  bidding  on  the  same  gronnd,  does  it? — 
A.  No;  certainly  not. 

Q.  That  would  not  prevent  Minneapolis,  St.  Panl,  and  others  from  pnttii^  in 
M&?— A.  Not  at  all. 

<j.  How  could  they  i^ree  on  any  price  that  wonld  control  the  market  except 
so  far  as  they  themselves  were  conceTned7—A.  Well,  of  conrse,  they  are  more 
generally  represented  over  a  large  section  of  the  country  than  any  individu^ 
millers  or  grain  buvers.  They  make  a  business  of  quoting  over  night  to  hun- 
dreds of  bnyers,  and  if  the  same  quotation  comes  in  from  G  or  6  elevator  peoide 
to  any  one  of  these  bnyers,  somebody  would  get  it  that  same  night  at  that  pnoe, 
^Dvided  an  outside  industry  had  not  happened  to  get  that  same  man  at  that 

Q.  (By  Mr,  KeNnbdt.  )  If  they  had  the  railroad  facilities  that  yon  fear  they 
have,  through  fixing  a  price  they  conld  kill  competition  wherever  they  might  fix 
the  price  along  such  raUToads?— A.  Yes;  so  far  as  any  advantage  they  might  have 
womd  enable  them  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  anybody  who  expected  to  pay  a 
different  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Losimer.)  What  per  cent  of  the  grain  yoa  use  is 
purchased  in  Chicago  from  the  elevator  owners? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  positively, 
but  I  should  say  that  we  are  now  buying  in  Chicago  either  from  elevator  proprie- 
tors or  from  other  allied  interests  more  than  half  of  all  we  are  grinding;  probably 
more  than  three-quarters. 

Q.  Then  for  a  pari;  of  your  grain  you  are  in  the  market  with  the  farmer  and 
the  outside  trader? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  WhenyonMyaUiedinter8Bts,whatar«wetoanderstandbythat?— A.  Well 
there  areinteresta  here  that  call  themselves,  for  instance,  elevator  companies,  and 
therearealsocommissioncompanies  that  are  supposed  to  be  very,  very  closely  con 
nectedwiththesesameelevatorcompanies.  Weouy  fromthecommisBionfinn.and 
they  invariably  sell  as  the  grain  in  the  particular  house  with  which  it  is  suppcwed 
that  firm  is  closely  allied.  So  I  speak  of  them  as  allied  to  the  devator  Interests, 
although  they  are  separate  organizations,  andare  maintained,  osually,  in  separate 
offices;  they  are  supposed  to  work  together. 

Q.  Do  they  make  whatever  profits  are  made  from  the  elevator  owners,  or,  as 
oommission  men,  from  the  farmer  or  tbeontslde  trader?    In  other  words,  are  they 
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emploToes  of  the  elevator  owner  or  are  they  Aoing  an  independent  bnsmeos?— 
A.  I  uiink  fbey  are  nominally  doing  an  independent  bnsineBs. 

S.  Does  this  statement  aa  to  yonr  pnrcbose  of  grain  in  Chicago  apply  year  in 
year  ont?— A.  Ae  to  the  men  we  are  buying  of  here  in  the  city?  As  to  the 
amonnt  we  are  bnying  here? 

Q.  Aa  to  the  amonnt?— A.  No;  tbatv^ee.  There  are  times  when  we  bny  more 
ontedde  of  Chicago  than  we  are  buying  now. 

Q.  In  large  or  small  qnantitieB? — A.  In  large  quantities.  There  are  times,  for 
instance,  when  we  find  it  very  advantageons  tc  bnv  in  the  large  centers  west  of 
here,  as  for  instance.  In  Minneapolis,  or  in  MilwanRee,  or  in  (Anaha. 

Q.  Then  in  some  degree  yon  are  competitore  of  the  elevator  owners? — A.  Yes; 
in  a  rapidly  diminishing  degree,  though. 

Q.  A  limited  degreer — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Yon  probably  nse  how  mnch  wheat  in  a  year? — A. 
The  two  mills  that  I  represent  grind 

Q.  I  mean  all  the  Chicago  millers.— A.  I  estimate  about  7,000,000  bnahels,  bnt 
I  am  not  giving  exact  figures. 

iX  What  proportion  of  the  grain  or  wheat  coming  into  Chicago  wonld  tliat  be?— 
A.  I  donot  xnow  the  amount  coming  Into  this  market. 


Q.  Would  it  be  half?— A.  Oh,  no;  nothing  like  it. 


,.  (By  Representative  Loriuer.)  Does  ^onr  statement  apply  practically  to 
other  nmlers  in  CJhicago'f — A.  The  qneetion  jnst  asked  me  was  so  modified  as  to 
cover  all  the  wheat  ground  by  the  Cnicago  millers,  and  my  reply  assnnieB  that  all 
the  millers  are  mnmog  fnll  capacity  ail  the  year;  in  snch  event  they  would  grind 
about  7,000,000  bushels.  In  speaking  of  the  Chicago  mills,  I  include  one  at  Loch- 
ptnt,  a  Buhnrb  of  Chicago,  where  one  mill  is  located;  it  is  considered  a  Chicago 
mill.    It  bnya  its  wheat  here,  and  shipsitsflonrfrom  here,  in  the  summer  by  lake. 

Q.  Can  von  get  always  the  highest  grade  of  No.  2  wheat  from  the  elevators  when 
yon  want  it? — A.  No;  they  are  not  obliged  to  give  ns  the  highest  grade. 

Q.  Do  they  give  yon  the  grade  you  ask  for?^A.  Yon  say  the  highest  grade; 
there  is  a  great  difFerence  in  qnality  of  wheat  that  is  covered  by  the  same  grade. 
For  intitance,  in  a  car  of  No.  S  wheat  there  is  wheat  that  is  almost  good  enongh 
for  No.  3,  which  is  worth  almost  No,  2  price;  and  in  the  same  car  there  is  wheat 
almost  poor  enongh  to  be  called  No.  *,  and  worth  very  little  more  than  the  No.  4  price. 
So  the  grade  No.  8  may  cover  a  range  of  8  or  4  cents  a  bnshel.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  range  in  the  value  of  the  wheat  that  we  consider  it  to  be  improper  for  ware- 
hoose  men  to  he  merchants  of  wheat  in  the  pnblic  elevat-ors,  because  the  tempta- 
tion, at  least,  wonld  be  very  strong,  if  I  went  with  an  order  for  No.  3  wheat,  and 
they,  at  the  same  time,  were  loading  ont  a  cargo  for  themselves  of  No.  2  wheat, 
to  pnt  the  beat  wheat  on  their  boat  and  the  poorest  on  mine.  Both,  of  conrse, 
wonld  have  to  be  graded  at  No.  3;  that  is,  the  qnality  of  the  wheat  in  the  poorest 
delivery  wonld  have  to  be  such  as  to  be  No.  2,  acconling  t«  State  rules  of  inspec- 
tion; but  in  that  same  honse  they  may  have  No.  3  wheat  which  may  be  worth  some 
cents  more,  and  still  all  be  graded  No,  2.  We  do  not  think  it  right  for  warehonse- 
men  to  store  our  wheat  and  the  wheat  of  a  great  many  other  people  in  common 
bins,  and  have  the  opportunity,  whether  they  eiercise  it  or  not,  to  make  a  selec- 
tion in  case  they  were  shipping  wheat  for  themselves. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  as  millers  suffer  by  these  opportnnitiee  that 
they  have  to  serve  their  own  interests,  and  mix  the  wheat  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes ; 
we  Delieve  we  suffer  very  much. 

S.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  HAiiRiB.)  Could  yon  not  buy  from  the  pnblic  elevator? 
re  are  pnblic  elevators  here  in  Chicago,  I  understand  .—A.  In  which  the 
proprietors  are  not  merchants?  I  think  nearly  all  the  proprietors  of  public 
elevators  deal  in  grain;  not  necessarily  through  the  elevator  company,  hut 
through  these  aUied  interests  I  speak  of. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimouy  here  that  there  are  public  elevators;  are  there  public 
elevaton  or  are  there  not? — A.  Certainly,  there  are  pnblic  elevators  and  private 
elevators.  In  the  private  elevators  the  wheat  Is  practically  all  owned  by  tne  pro- 
prietors, and  with  these  elevators  we  have  practically  nothing  to  do.  Occasionally 
the  owner  of  one  uf  these  private  elevators  will  come  to  me  and  offer  me  wheat  on 
sample  to  be  loaded  out  of  his  elevator,  and  I  boy  it  from  him  on  that  sample,  and 
have  dealings  with  himof  that  natnre;  bat  receipts  in  these  so-called  private  ele- 
vators are  not  deliverable  on  general  contracts.  If  I  go  on  the  hoard  of  trade  to- 
day and  buy  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  in  December,  the  man  who 
Bells  it  to  me  must  give  me  receipts  caUing  for  that  amonnt  of  wheat  in  one  of  the 
public  elevators,  which  are  entirely  serrate  and  distinct  from  the  private  ele- 
vators; but  these  allied  companies  are  interested  very  largely  in  the  wheat  stored 
in  theee  pubbc  elevators,  and  what  we  object  to  is  the  fact  that  both  of  iu  may 
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receive  on  December  contracte  a  certain  amonnt  of  No.  1  wheat,  the  receipts  all 
calling  for  the  same  claee  of  wheat,  and  yet  when  I  come  to  take  my  wheat  ont 
of  this  public  elevator  1  have  not  Kot  aa  good  wheat  as  the  other,  who  is  closely 
allied  with  the  elevator  interests.  Ee  would  be  favored  in  the  delivery  of  the 
grain.  That  has  become  so  notorions  that  we  never  now  accept  any  wheat  on 
Stat«  inspection.  We  never  wonld  dream  of  each  a  thing  now  ae  eenmng  a  canal 
boat  or  train  of  cars  to  an  elevator,  and  sending  a  receipt  to  the  elevator  office 
calling  for  a  given  amonnt  of  No.  I  wheat,  and  tmsting  to  State  inspection  to 
get  a  fair  average  of  that  grade.  But  we  send  along  with  the  cars  or  boat  a 
private  inspector,  that  we  have  to  hire  in  addition  to  the  State  inspector  feee,  to 
dee  that  we  do  not  get  the  bottom  of  the  grade.  We  can  not,of  course, expect  to 
get  the  top  of  the  grade,  but  we  try  to  avoid  getting  the  very  bottom  (rf  the 
grade,  and  have  to  employ  a  private  inspector  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  If  this  grain  ie  all  mixed  np  in  one  bin,  and  another  grade  in  anoUier  bin, 
would  not  one  man  be  as  liable  to  get  a  good  carload  out  of  it  as  another?— 
A.  Yes;  if  it  was  all  put  in  one  bin;  ont  in  every  elevator  of  any  dze  there  are 
hundreds  of  bins,  and  there  may  be  a  hundred  bins  filled  with  No.  1  wheat.  At 
cwtaiii  times  of  the  year  when  the  movement  of  the  wheat  is  from  the  section 
where  they  have  had  a  very,  very  fine  crop,  the  cars  coming  in  may  all  be  pat 
into  one  lot  of  binn  at  one  end  of  the  elevator  perhaps.  Later  on  there  mav  be 
a  laTge  movement  of  wheat  from  another  section  of  tne  country,  good  enongh  to 
grade  No.  1,  bot  nothing  like  as  good  as  the  first  lot,  and  it  is  sent  in  and  emptied 
mto  other  bins;  all  of  which  coiudbe  very  easily  kept  track  of.  Now,  when  two 
persons  come  to  the  elevator  to  take  out  No.  1,  wheat,  if  one  could  get  a  cargo 
out  of  the  first-mentioned  bin,  the  difference  in  valne  might  be,  for  a  100,000- 
bushel  cargo,  $1,000  or  |S  000  between  hia  grain  and  100,000  bushels  taken  ont  of 
the  other  bin,  although  both  receipts  called  for  identically  the  sune  grade  of 
wheat. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Lorimsb.)  And  they  are  both  the  same  grade?— A. 
^ey  are  both  called  by  the  same  name;  they  are  different  in  qnality;  one  is  the 
top  and  the  other  is  ute  bottom  of  the  grade.  It  is  impossible,  I  snppoee,  to 
devise  such  roles  that  there  would  not  be  some  difference  in  the  grade,  bat  we 
think  all  should  be  treated  alike,  and  there  should  not  be  any  temptation  to  die- 
criminate.  I  mean,  conceding  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  is  that  temptation,  we 
do  not  think  the  public  official  should  be  subjected  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Ur.  Kennedy.)  Toa  fear  the  opportunity  might  be  taken  advantage 
(*?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Barbis.)  I  see  this  table  (referring  to  paner  nreviously 
handed  to  him  by  witness)  runs  from  15  to  GO;  the  average  would  be  about  3G  or 
80? — A.  I  specified  that  if  they  were  running  full  capacity  we  conld  grind  that 
amonnt  of  wheat.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  conditions,  we  do  not  run  full  ca- 
pacity and  do  not  grind  anything  like  that  amount. 

Q.  You  are  a  senons  competitor  of  wheat  buyers  for  your  own  nse? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  took  occasion,  after  Mr.  Barry  testified  in 
Washington,  to  ask  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  tell  me  whether  ex- 
port floor  had  decreased  during  this  calendar  year,  or  had  increased  as  compared 
with  the  previous  calendar  year.  I  told  him  I  got  the  impression  from  the  testi- 
mony that  there  had  been  a  diminution  in  the  export  of  flour;  he  said  he  did  not 
think  so,  and  subsequently  sent  me  the  papers,  which  show  that  for  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year  the  exports  of  floor  were  heavier  than  for  the  same  9  months 
of  the  previous  year. — A.  Thatis  very  easily  explained;  for  instance,  in  our  own 
case,  we  were  ooliged  to  carry  out  a  great  many  contracts  early  this  year  that 
were  made  last  year,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  flour  was  exported  that 
went  to  the  seaboard  last  fall  by  lake  and  rail,  and  did  not  get  away  from  the 
seaboard  until  January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year.  But  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  and  as  far  as  the  experience  of  the  other  Chicago  mills  goes,  as 
I  have  talked  with  alt  of  them,  the  amount  of  business — new  business — that  we 
have  done  this  year  in  the  way  of  making  new  contracts,  is  very,  very  much 
smaller  than  it  has  been  prior  to  this  year.  Of  course,  contracts  that  we  made 
last  year,  in  October  and  as  far  back  as  Augast—becaose  there  are  sometimes 
very  serious  delays  in  getting  stuff  forwarded  from  the  seaboard — contracts 
made  as  far  back  as  August,  1908,  and  during  the  balance  of  that  year,  might 
not  go  forward  from  the  seaboard  until  the  early  part  of  this  year.  I  thmk  the 
movement  of  fionr  for  export  daring  this  year,  aside  from  what  was  contracted 
for  last  year,  will  show  a  very  decided  falling  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedt.)  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  increasing  or  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? — A.  Very  mach  so. 

Q.  Are  the  millers  of  the  country  going  to  move  in  concert  upon  OongreBS  for 
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theptirpoee  of  Becnring  legisUtion  of  that  character  ?— A.  I  think  they  will  reqaest 
{heir  Congreeaional  KepreBentativeB  to  take  up  that  matter. 

Q.  The?  are  going  into  politicB  to  remedy  the  difficnltj?— A.  We  find  -we  can 
not  get  the  relief  from  the  railroads  nnlees  it  is  made  compuleory.  and,  of  conrae, 
the  only  power  that  we  know  of  that  can  make  it  compulBory  ie  the  United  States 
Congrese.  We  look  to  Congress  to  protect  such  a  large  indnstry,  and  we  believe 
that  when  Congress  nnderstanda  a  lar^e  indnstry  is  being  threatened,  and  thon- 
sandaandthooaandB  of  operatives  arem  jeopardy  of  losing  their  life  employment, 
they  will  know  the  matter  to  be  of  aufBcient  import  to  take  cognizance  of. 

Q.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  as  to  industrial  combinationB,  great  industrial 
combinations? — A.  As  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  believe  that  is  simply  a  question  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  tendenciee  are  all  in  that  direction.  I  do  not 
think  these  indUBtrial  combinations  are  necessarily  all  bad;  1  think  a  great  manv 
of  them  are  bad,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  Btrong  tendency  of  the  times,  and  I  think 
indnstrial  combinatioiis  can  effect  economies  Uiat  will  make  itvei^  difQcnlt  in 
time  for  private  properties  to  compete  with  them.      WhetlieT  it  is  within  the 


province  of  Congrese  to  check  snch  comtnnations,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Q.  Do  yon  think  they  wonld  be  very  aerions  or  injnrionB  to  tne  pnblic  wot 
they  had  not  the  power  to  compel  transportation  favors?— A,  Well,  I  wonld  not 


ear  that.  I  do  not  believe  in  monopolies.  I  do  not  believe  it  wonld  be  for  Uie 
advantage  of  the  country  for  any  indnstry  to  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  one 
laKe  corporation.  Personally.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  tendency.  I  shonld  be  glad 
to  believe  that  the  small  individual  proprietor  was  going  to  continne  ao  in  the 
past.  But  we  must  recognize  facts  when  they  are  pnt  before  ns,  and  these  indne- 
trial  combinations  certainly  can  effect  great  economies;  and  if  they  are  legal,  and 
if  they  can  not  he  controlled,  I  think  the  ultimate  result  will  be  that  they  will 
wipe  out  all  the  small  competitorB.  While  that  situation  is  one  to  be  deplored,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  helped. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeo.)  Yon  know  that  all  the  pnblic  elevaton  ore 
owned  by  persons  who  own  private  elevators  in  Chicago,  are  they  not?  They  are 
owned  or  controlled?— A.  1  think  controlled.  As  I  said  before,  most  of  the  so-called 
pnblic  elevators  are  operated  bv  the  same  owners  or  the  same  interests  that  have 
private  elevators  or  that  are  doing  a  grain  merchandising  bnsineBS.  They  are 
organized  nnder  a  separate  firm  name  or  coriKtration;  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
well  known  that  they  work  hand  in  glove  together  and  their  interests  are  at  least 
very  mnch  alike. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  owners  of  elevators  purchasing  and  putting 
grun  into  private  elevators  that  are  ezclnsiTely  private? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
ve  should  have  any  right  to  object  to  a  business  of  that  kind.  The  only  thing 
that  we  think  we  could  properly  object  to  is  the  false  jKtsition  in  which  a  man 
places  himself  when  he  assumes  to  act  as  a  public  custodian  of  property  and  also  as 
merchant  of  his  own  property  in  the  same  hoaee.  I  do  not  see  why  we  ^ould 
object  to  anybody  owning  all  the  private  elevators  he  likes. 

Q.  It  is  the  pabUc  elevators  you  complain  of? — A.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  control  the  public  warehouses  act  as  merchants  of  grain,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  these  same  warehouses. 

(Teetimouy  doeed.) 


Ohicaoo,  III.,  November  tO,  1S99. 
TESTHCOVT  OF  MB.  A.  B.  STICEVET, 

President  of  the  Chicago  Oreat  We»te)-n  RaUaay  Company. 

The  Bubcommiasion  on  transportation,  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  20,  1899,  Chairman  Loiimer  presiding,  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney  was  duly 
sworn,  and  testified  as  follows; 

(J.  (By  Representative  Loeimkk.)  Please  state  your  name  in  fnll.— A.  A.  B. 
Stickney. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  place  of  business.— A.  lam  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  You  are  a  resident  of  St.  Paul?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  will  call  your  attention,  first,  to  some  of  the  questions  proposed  in  onr 
topicalplan  of  Inquiry.  In  regard  to  the  wages  of  your  employees;  have  you  had 
any  difflculties  in  that  respect  in  late  years?— A.  The  question  of  wages  is  one 
that  confronts  us,  of  course,  at  all  times;  we  have  had  no  contentions,  no  strikes, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the  emjjoyees  are  constantly  feding  that  they 
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onght  to  have  larger  compenBatioi 
wonld  hsT'  '-——'-— J — -.—--^^ 
the  time. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  contention  In  that  way  -with  vour  people! — A.  Ko. 

w.  Yon  treat  with  organized  labor  for  the  most  part? — A.  WeneTerhesitate  to; 
we  nare  never  had  any  conflict  that  .brought  that  matter  into  consideration;  I 
never  hesitate  to  talk  over  affairs  of  that  kind  with  the  men  or  anyone  who 
reqaesta  me  to  meet  the  men  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  always  hold  myself 
ready  to  disease  that  question. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  special  regulation  in  regard  to  the  hoars  of  labor?  What  is 
the  number  of  hours? — A.  Ten  honre  is  considered  a  day's  work;  of  course  yon 
nnderatand  that  different  mlee  apply  to  train  men, hut  aa  to  the  other  employees, 
lab<«er8  on  the  sections  and  in  our  shops  and  offices,  and  everything  of  that  kind, 
10  hours  is  considered  a  day's  work.  lam  not  sure,  however,  that  the  office  men 
work  10  hours. 

Q.  The  train  men  run  by  the  mile  or  trip?— A.  Yes;  and  by  the  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  raUroads  can  ran  BuccessfuUy  without  employ- 
ing labor  on  Sandays?— A.  Of  course  it  wonld  be  possible;  anything  is  poedble. 
I  suppose. 

Q.  Hardly  probable  is  it,  as  one  railroad- president  suggested  to  us  in  Washing- 
ton?— A.  It  would  make  a  revolution  in  things,  at  any  rate  to  begin  with.  We 
dont  intend  to  work  our  men  Sundays  any  more  than  we  consider  reasonably 
necessary.  We  never  work  our  men — that  is,  other  than  oiir  train  men — on  Sun- 
day, except  in  emer^^encies.  Of  course  if  we  have  a  breakdown  or  a  washont,  we 
get  it  repaired  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  if  it  happens  on  Saturday  we  work  Sun- 
day on  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fund  or  provision  for  the  sick  or  disabled  that  yon  take  out  of 
Uie  wages  of  the  men? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Are  you  fully  campling  with  the  order  in  leanrd  to  automatic  conplers,  air 
brakes,  and  all  these  appliances  required  by  act  of  Congress?— A.  I  think  we  have 
practically  all.  I  shonla  not  want  to  say  every  one  of  our  cars  woald  have  an 
automatic  coupler  on  it  by  the  1st  of  January,  out  we  shall  come  pretty  near  it; 
and  in  regard  to  air  brakes  I  think  we  have  fully  complied  with  the  law. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  railroads,  although  it 
may  seem  harsh  at  the  beginning  perhaps? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  no  very 
decided  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  tlijnk  where  cars  are  constantly  being  interchanged  between  one 
railroad  and  another  that  it  is  well  that  that  law  be  complied  with,  and  that  they 
should  all  have  the  same  high  class  of  appliances;  does  it  not  lessen  accidents?— 
A.  So  far  as  that  goes  it  rests  entirely  on  theory;  theoretically  these  automatic 
couplers  and  air  brakes  are  going  to  lessen  accidents;  whether  they  will  or  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  should  think  that  up  to  this  time  it 
probably  had  not  had  that  effect.  The  fact  is,  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the 
first  ones  seems  to  me  to  have  been  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  accidents, 
but  I  don't  know  but  that  should  be  expected.  With  the  introduction  of  almost 
any  new  thing  the  first  effect  is  osnally  to  produce  that  result;  bat,  theoretically, 
when  men  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  everything  is  complete,  I  expect  they 
will  result  in  the  saving  to  the  railrMds  of  a  considerable  amount;  probably  les- 
sen the  accidents  to  men,  and  probably  save  some  property. 

Q.  (ByMr.  KsNNKDY.)  Yon  wouldnotwanttosay  that  thennmberof  accidents 
has  been  decreased  since  these  appliances  have  been  put  on,  would  you?— A.  Of 
course  there  are  no  statistics  on  that  subject,  and  anytiiing  a  man  might  say 
would  be  his  impression  rather  than  anything  else.  My  impreesion  is  that  up  to 
this  time  they  have  not. 

Q,  Dtmt  you  have  to  report  all  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion at  Washington?— A.  I  dont  know;  I  presume  so;  I  don't  know  about  that. 
There  are  accidents  and  accidents,  yon  know;  I  have  known  several  cases  where 
we  have  had  accidents — I  have  information  although  I  could  not  deeignato  just 
where  they  were;  they  have  come  up  before  me — several  accidents  that  were 
directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  part  of  our  train  equipped  with 
them  and  a  i)art  not. 

Q.  The  secretory  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  testified  that  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  has  been  very  largely  decreased  since  the  law  went  into  effect. — 
A.  I  have  stated  my  impression  only;  I  don't  pretend  to  have  exact  information 
on  ttiat  subject,  and  I  dont  know  of  anyone  who  has. 

Q.  Should  you  think  it  a  harsh  law  that  would  compel  the  railroads  to  report  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  accidente  that  occurred  and  give  the 
details  in  regard  to  these  accidents?— A.  I  dont  think  it  would  give  much  iufor- 
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mation.    Now,  when  we  have  an  accident  on  our  road,  any  kind  of  an  accident,  baj 

a  collision ;  we  undertake  to  investigate  it  to  find  ant  what  the  canse  ie ,  and  when 
we  get  throngh  we  feel  as  if  we  knew  very  little  more  than  we  did  when  we  com- 
menced aa  to  the  real  caaee  of  that  accident.  Of  coarse,  there  ia  a  class  of  accidents — 
for  instance,  we  have  a  case  of  this  kind;  Two  trains  have  orders  to  meet  at  a  certain 
point;  the  engineers  and  conductors  all  get  their  orders;  however,  the  engineer  of 
our  train — that  is  a  8iipi>oeition  on  our  part,  ^on  will  see — instead  of  reading  bis 
ordertosee  whatitis.snpposeeheknowe  what  it  is  and  pnte  it  in  bis  pocket.  When 
be  gets  to  the  station  where  he  is  to  meet  the  other  train,  the  condnctor  finds 
he  is  running  right  by.  The  conductor  gets  out  and  undertakes  to  stop  him  with 
the  brakes  and  all  that  kind  of  thin^,  and  before  they  can  stop  him  the  two  trains 
come  togeher  and  the  poor  fellow  is  killed;  and,  the  order  having  been  found  in 
his  pocket,  we  conclude  that  he  did  not  read  it.  With  such  an  accident  as  that,  of 
course,  there  is  no  difflcnlty  in  telling  what  the  canse  of  it  is;  bnt  nine-tenths  of 
the  accidents  that  come  up,  yon  investigate  and  investigate  and  inquire  and  inquire, 
and  when  you  get  thron^h  yon  come  to  the  conclnsion  that  it  is  probable  this  cat 
broke  down — perhaps  this  and  perhaps  that;  that  is  about  all  there  is  about  it. 

Q.  Bnt  if  the  record  before  the  commission  is  favorable  to  anch  a  law,  what  I 
wanted  to  know  from  you  was  if  there  would  be  any  particular  objection  to  the 
Tsilroada  being  required  to  send  in  more  detailed  information  in  regard  to  acci- 
dents than  they  do  at  the  present  time? — A ,  It  would  not  be  any  particular  bard- 
ahip,  BO  far  as  I  can  see,  to  give  such  information  as  they  have;  out  I  hardly  tbink 
it  would  be  of  any  particnlar  valne  to  the  public.  There  will  be  a  stack  of  details, 
and  all  that  any  railroad  can  gather  will  be  the  conclnsion  that  some  man  has 
done  something.  It  might  be  that  or  it  might  be  anything.  Yon  know  how  Indefi- 
nite and  uncertain  conclusions  are  when  reached  from  insufficient  evidence. 

Q.  (By  Pi'ofesaor  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  this  report  about  accidents,  the  law 
requires  you  to  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  accidents  which 
happen.  That  ia  a  part  of  your  annual  report,  as  I  understand.  The  statement 
is  frequently  made  that  these  rejjortB  on  tne  part  of  corporations  are  very  inac- 
curate. I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  your  practice  is  to  keep  a  record  of  these  acci- 
dents and  whether  you  attempt  and  in  wnat  way  you  attempt  to  render  an  accu- 
rate report  to  the  commission  in  respect  of  that? — A.  I  am  t^aid  I  am  unable  to 
answer  that  queation,  aa  that  is  a  matter  I  never  looked  into. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Passing  on  to  the  passenger  rates  and  the  subject  of 
passes,  what  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  giving  of  passes?  Is  it  harmful  or 
otherwise?  Have  you  a  law  in  your  State  forbidding  the  giving  of  passes?^A.  Not 
in  Minnesota;  I  think  not.  It  is  very  hard  to  answer  a  question  like  that  cate- 
gorically, because  so  many  things  enter  into  it.  The  most  familiar  illustration 
that  I  can  think  of  is  the  question  that  divides  the  political  parties,  the  question 
of  free  trade.  If  thereneverhad  been  any  protective  tariff,  tnat  ia  one  condition; 
but  having  had  a  protective  tariff  for  30  or  40  years  business  of  all  kinds  is  used 
to  that  tariff,  and  even  if  you  undertake  to  root  out  the  tariff  at  once  you  will 
produce  a  great  deal  of  injustice  and  yon  will  distnrb  business  relations  for  a  good 
while.  That  is  the  way  with  this  pass  business.  If  it  never  had  been  or  if  there 
was  some  way  to  get  rid  of  it  without  raising  too  much  of  a  disturbance.  I  should 
think  it  was  a  good  thing  to  ^  rid  of,  and  Idon't  know  but  it  is  anyway. 

Q.  Aa  a  raUrOad  man,  taking  your  side  of  it,  should  you  prefer  to  be  rid  of 
it? — A.  Oh,  Lord,  yes;  it  is  like  Congressman  patronage,  which  I  should  think 
every  Congresaman  wonld  be  glad  to  get  rid  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  Do  you  give  passes  to  members  of  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislatures  of  the  States  ttoongh  which  your  railroad  passes? — 
A.  We  sometimes  do  and  sometimes  do  not.  We  have  no  fixed  rule  in  regard  to 
that,  I  will  say  this;  that  I  never  had  a  Congressman  in  any  district  through 
which  our  road  runs,  so  far  as  I  can  recoUect,  make  application  for  a  pass  for 
himself  or  request  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  give  them  to  them  anyway? — A.  No ;  we  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  of  railroads  is  generally  in  that  respect  ? — 
A.  Idon't  know;I  think  sometimes  Congressmen  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
ask  for  passes  for  people,  some  relatives  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JoHNSOK.)  Dothe  raembersof  the  judiciary  of  Minnesotaand 
Illinois  hold  passes  over  your  road?— A.  Idon't  think  they  do;  I  am  not  certain 
about  that,  if  any  of  them  ask  for  transportation,  tbey  get  it ;  we  don't  hesitate 
to  give  to  men  of  that  class  if  they  ask  for  passes ;  we  never  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  that  if  members  of  the  judiciary  ask  for  a  pass 
they  will  get  it ;  is  there  any  reason  why  a  judge  of  a  court  wno  gets  a  good 
salary  should  get  a  pass— that  is  to  say,  is  there  any  greater  reason  than  why  John 
Smith  should  have  apass?— A.  That  depends  upon  what  you  would  call  a  good 
reason. 
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Q.  Ib  there  any  reasoii  that  would  not  avaU  bo  far  as  th«  general  public  is  con- 
Gemed7— A.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  bad  charge  of  a  little  bit  of  a  road  that  was 
a  sort  ot  a  anbordmate  of  a  larger  road.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  president 
of  tht»  anperioT  road  alx>nt  sometHing,  and  be  said:  "  Ht,  Sticbney,  I  see  that  the 
sherifF  of  this  conntv  has  a  pass  over  yoor  road.  I  shonld  like  to  know  on  what 
principle  yon  gave  that  sheriff  a  pass.  I  said,  "  I  did  it  on  tbe  principle  that  he 
was  a  power,  and  I  was  afraid  to  refuse  him."  "Wel]."he  said,  "I  refused  him."  I 
said,  "  You  will  wish  you  hadnt  before  tbe  year  is  over."  Sometime  afterwards, 
and  during  the  year,  I  went  into  the  ofdce  to  see  the  superintendent,  but  he  was 
not  in:  I  went  into  tbe  general  freight  agent's  office,  and  he  was  not  in;  I  went 
into  the  general  manager's  ofBce,  and  he  was  not  in.  Sol  then  went  into  the  office 
of  tbe  president  and  said,  "What  kind  of  a  road  have  you  got?  Your  super- 
int«ndent  is  not  here,  yonr  general  freight  agent  is  not  here,  and  your  general 
manager  is  not  here."  He  bang  his  headdown  and  said:  "  Do  vou  rememberthat 
conversation  we  had  about  that  sheriff's  pass?  He  has  got  all  these  men  on  the 
jury  and  has  got  them  stuck  for  about  two  weeks." 

Q.  That  answer  seems  to  indicate  that  railroads  wonld  be  afraid  to  refuse  for 
fear  of  the  penalties? — A.  I  think  tbe  railroads  find  there  is  a  class  of  men  Uiat  it 
is  to  their  interest  not  to  refuse  if  tbev  ask  for  passes. 

S.  Is  it  not  bad  in  morals  that  a  judge  of  a  court  shonld  get  a  pass  in  that  way 
that  a  privat«  citizen  could  not  ^ot  one? — A.  I  would  rather  not  assume  to 
be  a  judge  of  morals;  let  other  men  judge  of  that  for  themselves. 

Q,  atiu,  you  say,  you  would  like  to  be  rid  of  the  pass  system? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (ByProfessor JOHS30N.)  Would youliketohaveCongressprohibitthegrant- 
ing  of  passes  for  interstate  traffic?— A.  That  might  help  things  and  it  might  not. 
Legislation  on  such  things  works  an  advantage  sometimee,  and  sometimes  it  does 
not  altogether. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  nselass  to  have  such  laws  if  yon  could  not 
enforce  them  and  nnnish  tbe  man  who  ^ves  passes  or  the  man  who  rnceives 
them. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  notice  m  England  and  on  the  Continent  that 
they  have  a  great  manylawsregnlating  these  things,  and  you  will  see  signs  poet«d 
stating  that  snch  and  snch  things  are  forbidden  under  penalty  of  10  shillings  or  20 
shillings,  and  I  notice  they  enforce  these  laws.  Now,  let  Congress  pass  a  law  f  orbid- 
ding  posses  andimposeapenalty  of  {3  or  $15,  or  some  snmlike  that,  and  there  shonld 
be  some  possibility  of  enforcing  it;  but  impose  a  penalty  of  6  years' imprisonment 
or  $5,000,  and  I  don't  think  yon  are  going  to  get  the  American  people  to  enforce 
any  such  penalties. 

6.  (ByMr.  C.J.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  yonhavetosayinregard 
to  the  law  preventing  ticket  brokerage — ticket  scalping.  There  was  such  a  law  as 
that  passed  at  tbe  last  session  of  Uongress.  What  was  your  attitnde  in  regard  to 
that  measure? — A.  My  general  attitude  on  all  of  these  subjects  is  that  Congress 
was  not  created  to  run  the  business  of  the  country,  either  by  law  or  otherwise; 
that  hasiness  is  an  individnal  function  and  not  a  Congressional  function.  Hy 
general  attitude  on  all  of  these  questions  is  that  the  beet  law  Congress  conid  pass 
on  the  sabject  is  to  repeal  the  law  or  laws  that  it  has  already  made. 

S.  That  would  be  very  true  to  a  certain  extent,  though  it  might  be  too  sweeping, 
yon  would  perhaps  t>o  worse  off,  should  you  not? — A.  No;  I  am  speaking  of 
laws  regulating  commerce  and  economic  affairs. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is,  as  I  gather  it.  in  regard  to  the  ticket  brokerage  law,  that 
it  is  S  matter  to  be  left  to  the  railroads  and  the  public  to  ijettle? — A.  Yes;  1  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  Kknhedy.)  Do  you  believe  tbe  railroads  could  do  away  with  the 
ticket  brokerage  business  if  they  chose  to  do  so?— A.  I  don't  know  bow  ftiey  coidd. 
If  yon  buy  a  ticket  from  here  to  Washington  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  and  wnen  yon 
get  to  Pittsburg  you  conclnde  you  want  to  stay  there  and  don't  want  to  go  on  to 
Washington,  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  shuuld  not  sell  that  unnsed  portion 
of  the  ticket,  and  I  don't  know  of  an^  reason  why  a  man  should  not  bay  it,  and 
buy  it  for  his  own  use  or  to  sell  again;  although  I  know  that  is  a  rather  unpop- 
ular view  to  take  of  such  things. 

S.  You  mean  it  is  unpopular  with  railroad  presidents? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 
.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Why  is  there  not  an  objection  to  the  man's  sell- 
ing that  unused  portion  of  the  ticket  to  tbe  public  instead  of  selling  it  back  to  the 
company  from  wnich  he  bought  it? — A.  There  is  no  feasible  way  to  sell  it  back 
to  the  company, 

Q.  Yes;  to  compel  tbe  company  to  redeem  it? — A.  That  is  easily  said;  bnt  sap- 
pose  yon  buy  a  ticket  from  St.  Panl  to  New  York,  and  you  go  east  to  Chicago, 
and  then  you  change  your  mind  and  want  to  go  somewhere  else.  Yon  wul, 
say,  sell  that  ticket  bacK  to  the  company.  Where  are  you  going  to  find  the  com- 
pany to  sell  It  to?    I  sold  mine  to  Big  John,  the  porter  at  the  Qrand  Pacific  Hotdj 
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he  always  hail  some  one  risbt  there  v/ho  would  buy  jt  from  him.    I  can  not  see 
by  what  riKht  the  law  coold  stop  the  Bale  of  each  tickets. 
Q,  (By  Mr.  Kbnskdy.)  You  were  speaking  about  selling  tickets  yourself  to  the 

rrteri  did  yon  leam  then  how  to  make  money  or  save  money  by  bnylng  tickets 
that  way? — A.  No,  It  was  simply — I  don't  pay  any  fare  now  because  I  travel 
on  passes;  bnt  there  was  a  time  when  I  didnt  and  wnen  I  had  to  buy  my  tickets. 
I  would  start  from  home— say  I  waa  going  to  New  York;  and  when  I  got  here  to 
Chicago  I  got  telegrams  or  something  of  that  kind  so  that  I  didnt  want  to  go  on 
to  New  York  but  would  go  back  home:  there  I  had  my  ticket  to  New  York,  the 
train  was  going  out,  and  I  couldn't  go  and  hunt  around  to  find  someone  who  was 
^ing-ont  on  tl^t  train;  sol  went  to  the  porter  and  said,  "John,  here's  a  ticket  to 
New  York;  what  will  yon  give  me  for  it."  He  said,  "  I  will  give  you  $15  for  it," 
so  I  let  him  take  it. 

Q.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  by  that  process  you  reduced  your  fare  to  Chicago?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  increased  my  fare  to  Chic^o,  although  I  reduced  the  amount  that 
I  should  have  lost  if  I  had  not  diaxMsed  of  the  iMirtion  of  the  ticket  reading  from 
Chicago  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Haasis.)  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  there  is  anything  immoral, 
if  a  man  buys  so  much  transportation,  in  using  a  portion  of  it  and  selling  the 
remainingportion? — A.  I  can  not  see  anything  either  illegal  or  immoral  in  it. 

Q.  {ByPnteeaor  Johnson.)  You  say  that  no  immoral  discrin^^tions  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  act  is  not  immoral  or  illegal? — A.  I  dont  know  what  yon 
mean  by  illegal  diecrimiuations.  I  suppose  I  do  know,  too,  what  you  mean,  but 
I  don't  admit  that  there  ia  any  such  thing  as  illegal  discriminations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiennedt.)  Is  not  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  scalpers  due  to 
business  given  to  them  directly  by  the  railroads? — A.  I  presume  it  ia  to  a  large 
extent,  although  I  have  no  particumr  definite  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

4.  (ByKepresentative  LoBiuBR.)  The  bill  that  was  before  Congress  providing 
a  penalty  or  imprisonment  for  selling  an  unused  portion  of  a  railroad  ticket. 
Wnat  is  your  opinion,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  as  to  the  passage  of  a  law  for 
the  puni^mient  of  a  man  for  buying  or  selling  the  unused  portion  of  a  railroad 
ticket  that  the  seller  owns?— A.  I  should  think  it  was  a  most  outrageous  piece  of 
tmrbansm. 

Professor  Johnson.)  Is  sot  thata  pretty  strong  word,  if  be  can  sell  it 

le  company  from  wmch  he  bought  ft? — A.  I  know  my  answer  might  be 

qualified,  of  course.    I  know  J  occupy  an  unpopular  position  in  regard  to  that 
subject  among  the  railroad  fraternity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  your  railroad  have  a  published  tariff  of  rates 
given  to  the  public  at  large?— A.  If  I  should  answer  that  yes  or  no  I  dont  think  I 
could  be,  in  either  event,  convicted  of  perjury,  to  say  the  least.  We  have  the 
same  as  other  roads  have.    If  other  roaifc  have  such  tariffs  we  have. 

Q.  You  follow  the  general  railroad  custom  in  that  respect? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Don't  you  publish  a  tariff  and  file  it  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  CommisEdon  at  Washington?— A.  That  depends  npou  what  you  mean 
by  a  tariff. 

Q.  Freightrates? — A.  There  is  one  provision  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  that 
requires  every  railway  to  publish  a  tariff  of  freight  rates  between  all  the  stattona 
on  its  own  road,  printed  and  published  in  a  certain  way.  There  is  another  pro- 
vision that  requires  joint  rates — tliat  is  to  say,  rat«e  between  two  or  more  inter- 
state railways — to  be  pnblished  and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
mon.  The  clear  intent  of  that  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  was  that  they  should  be 
published  in  such  a  way  that  a  man  of  ordinary  understanding  by  inspecting  these 
tariffs  could  determine  for  himscK  just  what  the  tariff  rate  was  between  any  two 
points.  I  dont  think  there  ever  was  such  a  tariff  made.  If  it  has  got  to  comply 
with  the  law,  the  law  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  embrace  all  of  thje 
roads  of  the  country,  and  if  any  are  left  out,  yonr  law  becomes  of  no  use.  If  I 
recollect  correctly,  there  are  about  180,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  country.  Say 
there  is  a  station  every  0  miles — and  I  suppose  that  is  true— that  would  make  30,000 
railroad  stations.  Now,  to  make  a  rate  on  one  class  or  commodity  between  30,000 
stations  you  wonld  have  30,000  multiplied  by  15,000,  and  that  would  be  450,000,000 
rates.  Now,  there  are  6  classes  in  the  classification;  that  would  be  2,700,000,000. 
Therearel2classes;  thatwouldbe5,400,000,000rateaof  classificationalone.  There 
never  was  snch  a  tariff  and  never  can  be.    It  is  not  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Rarrib.)  My  question  was  in  regard  to  public  rates.  What 
I  mean  by  thepoblic  rate  is  that  yon  would  ^ve  the  same  rate  to  the  public,  to 
one  and  all.  Whatever  rate  you  make  to  one  is  open  and  public  to  all;  not  neces- 
sarily pabiished,  hut  in  the  files  in  each  station;  and  if  a  dozen  men  were  going 
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to  ship  the  same  tbing,  they  conid  come  in  and  refer  to  yonr  rate  book  and  anyone 
of  them  find  that  rate?^A.  I  see  that  yoa  are  laborine  under  the  same  impreBsioi] 
as  almost  everybody  else.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, when  Judge  Cooley  was  chairman,  and  they  were  new  and  zealous  in 
performing  their  dnties,  they  Bnbpcenaed  the  Western  railwavs  to  meet  them  here 
in  Chicago  and  exhibit  their  tariffs  and  say  whether  they  pnolished  their  rates  or 
not,  so  that  a  man  conid  ascertain,  if  he  took  the  tronble,  what  the  legal  rate 
was.  We  met  there,  Uie  traffic  managers  of  the  various  roads.  They  were  at  a 
long  table,  as  long  as  this  room;  and  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conuoiseion 
came  in  each  man  sat  there  with  his  file  of  tariffs  in  front  of  him,  abont  as  targe 
as  an  ordinary  small  tmnk.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  Northwestern  sat  at  uie 
end  of  the  table.  They  commenced  to  qneetiou  himr  "Have  yon^oorset  here?" 
"Yes,  they  are  here."  "That  pile?"  "Yes."  "Howmany  tanfiFs  are  there?" 
"Wdl,  I  think  there  are  a  little  over  8,000  of  them."  "Can  an  ordinary  man,  by 
inspecting  these  tariffs,  ascertain  the  legal  rate?"  "I  do  not  believe  they  could. 
"  Can  you,  who  are  traffic  manager  of  the  road,  by  inspecting  these  tariffs,  ascer- 
tain what  the  legal  rate  is?"  "No;  I  cannot."  "How  do  you  tell  what  the  tariff 
rate  is?  "  ' '  These  are  distributed  in  cases,  and  we  employ  a  lot  of  rate  clerks  whose 
bn^ess  it  is  to  keep  track  of  it  and  say  what  the  rat^  are.  If  I  have  occasion  at 
any  time  to  know  what  a  rate  is,  I  go  and  ask  one  of  these  boys,  and  he  tells  me, 
and  I  assume  fhat  is  the  tariff  rate. 

Well,  after  spending  about  an  hour  m  investigation,  the  commission  consulted 
together  a  few  minntes  and  said:  "Gentlemen,  we  have  got  something  of 
importance  to  attend  to,  and  we  have  concluded  to  adjourn  this  investigation 
until  some  time  when  we  will  give  yon  notice  of  it."  They  never  gave  ue  notice 
of  any  other  meeting. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Exnhxdt.)  The  membeis  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  testified  before  onr  commission  that  the  railroads  do  file  tariff  schedules 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiMion.  Does  yonr  road  file  such  a  one? — A. 
We  file  the  same  as  the  others  do. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  that  tariff  is — what  it  embraces?— A.  It  is  a  volnminoue 
thing.  You  will  find  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  files  probably 
5,000  or  6,000  sheets  that  make  up  our  tariffs  and  amendments. 

Q.  For  yonr  railroad  alone?— A.  For  our  railroad  alone.  You  ffentlemen  might 
spend  a  year  in  inspecting  these  sheets,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  of  youUiat 
could  come  to  a  conclusion  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  many  of  the  rates  are. 
Some  of  the  rates  may  he  discovered  very  easily,  but  I  think  a  man  who  has  not 
had  any  training  would  find  great  difficulty  in  discovering  what  many  of  them 
are.    I  am  not  speaking  of  our  own  road  only,  but  of  all  the  roads. 

^.  If  a  man  comes  to  you  and  wanta  to  ship  over  yonr  road  and  asks  for  yonr 
tariff  sheet  that  pertains  tio  the  commodity  that  he  wishes  to  ship ,  do  yon  furnish 
him  with  your  tariff  slip  or  does  he  get  a  rate  that  is  on  that  tariff  slip? — A.  I 
never  see  these  men  myself;  the  freight  department  has  charge  of  these  thiiyfa. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  C,  J.  Harris.)  In  regard  tothisquestion  of  publishing  rates,  I  was 
not  referring  so  much  to  the  one  that  vou  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; we  all  nnderetand  it  would  oe  impossible  for  you  to  prepare  a  rate  tliat 
wouldcovereverything  to  every  point;  but  here  is  a  station,  we  will  call  it  A, 
At  that  station  there  are  certain  lines  of  commodities  shipped.  When  a  rate  on 
my  conimoditv  is  sent  to  that  office  it  not  only  applies  to  me,  but  to  the  public  in 
graieral,  does  it  not?  That  is,  it  is  an  open  rat«  to  all  who  ship  that  kind  of  com- 
modity, the  only  difference  being,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  carload  lots  and  less  than 
carload  lots. — A.  I  think  that  is  the  intention.    I  think  it  is  so  generally. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  could  legally  give  Mr. 
Harris  a  rate  that  you  do  not  file  with  the  commission,  Conld  you  le^lly  rive 
him  a  rate  on  any  commodity  without  filing  that  rat«  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission?— A,  Provided  it  was  an  interstate  shipment.  You  take  a 
local  station  on  our  road;  their  shipments  are  largely  ^piicnltural  products  and 
very  largely  to  one  point  like  Chicago  or  Minneapolis.  These  rates  are  generally 
there.  We  intend  they  shall  always  be  there,  and  I  suppose  they  are.  These 
rates  almost  any  shipper  can  ascertain. 

Q.  Of  course,  yoa  are  familiar  with  the  investigation  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  made  into  the  question  of  transnortation  of  grain,  and  yon  know  what 
was  brought  out  there  in  regard  to  the  way  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  secured 
what  it  deemed  a  fair  proportion  of  the  grain  from  Missouri  points.  As  I  under- 
stand, it  was  about  the  orffanisation  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company.  Now, 
in  your  testimony,  we  should  like  to  have  information  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
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and  its  relation  to  the  Chicago  and  Oreat  WeetMti  and  the  grain  bosineee.— A. 
There  la  nothingtliat  lean  aavontliatBiibjectthftt  has  not  already  been  said  and 
printed.  I  feel,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  akimming  over  the  eorface  of  the  real 
question  involTed  in  tliia  rate  question.  I  feet  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
misaiou  and  the  general  public  aasume  certtdnthingato  bebue  that  are  not  true, 
and  regard  certain  theories  as  facta  while  they  are  nothing  but  theories.  If  yon 
will  excuse  me,  I  will  state  as  nearly  as  I  can  what  I  know.  I  will  read  from  an 
address  made  by  Mr.  Enapp,  the  president  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiu- 
aion,  before  the  National  Association  of  Merchants  and  Travelers,  at  thia  hotel  on 
the  Tth  of  last  August.  I  read  it,  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticising,  although  I  do 
notagreewithMr.  Knapp,  but  because  he  states  the  general  aasumptdon  more  con- 
cisely than  I  can  do  it  myself; 

"In  commercial  transactions  concerning  actual  properi^y,  the  products  of  labor 
and  skill ,  we  do  not  want — under  present  economic  conditions  at  least— imiformity 
of  price.  The  producer  should  be  free  to  sell  for  all  he  can  get.  the  purchaser 
eqnaily  free  to  buy  as  cheap  as  he  can.  The  dealer  should  be  at  liberty  to  make 
one  price  to  one  person  and  another  price  to  another  person,  or  to  vary  his  price 
to  the  same  person  as  and  when  he  sees  fit.  In  the  excbanRO  of  goods  there  slwnld 
be  the  utmost  freedom  of  contract  between  buyer  and  seller,  tor  that  freedom  is 
the  essence  of  commercial  liberty." 

Now,  he  states  there  the  natural  law  of  prices,  the  nalniral  law  of  valnes.  He 
seems  to  assume  that  the  dealer  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  one  price;  he  seems 
to  assnme  that  the  seller  makes  the  price  of  things.  Now,  it  takes  two  to  m^e 
a  bargain,  and  you  can  not  make  the  price  of  anything  by  publishing  a  tarifF  of 
pricea.  Yon  can  atat«  a  price;  the  manufacturer  may,  every  month,  get  out  a 
catalogue  of  the  goods  he  manufactures,  and  he  sets  a  price— probably  based  on 
what  he  considers  the  cost  and  a  fair  profit.  That  is  his  catalogue  price,  bnt  that 
is  not  the  price  of  these  things  unless  somebody  will  buy  them  at  that  price. 
When  be  goes  to  sell  them,  if  he  can  not  sell  them  at  that  price,  he  has  to  accept 
a  lower  price  or  keep  them.  It  takes  two,  the  dealer  and  the  seller.  Under  the 
present  condition  the  mannf  actnrer  comea  pretty  near  aetting  his  price,  bnt  a 
year  ago  the  buyer  came  pretty  near  setting  the  price;  he  said  what  he  would 
give  and  the  manufacturer  bad  to  take  it.  That  is  the  condition  under  which 
pricea  of  goods  are  made. 

Now,  you  take,  for  instance,  Marshall  Field — hia  retail  atore  is  a  one-price  store. 
You  go  in  there  to  bt»  anything,  and  be  quotes  you  a  price  for  it.  Yon  can  not  do 
as  you  would  on  the  Bowery  or  in  France,  begin  to  jew  him  down  until  perhaps 
he  would  take  half  what  he  asked  for  it.  Bnt,  if  he  gets  a  line  of  goods  that  ne 
can  nut  aell  at  that  price,  to-morrow  he  will  lower  that  price  or  send  them  to  the 
bwvain  counter;  every  store  has  got  to  have  a  bargain  counter. 

'mat  is  the  way  prices  are  flied,  and  it  is  the  only  way  thev  can  be  fixed.  Yon 
may  make  laws;  you  can  pass  a  law  that  Marsball  Field  shall  publish  his  price  raF 
goods,  and  file  them  with  the  Indostrial  Commiasion ;  and  that  there  shall  he  a 
penalty  of  $5,000  and  imprisonment  if  he  asks,  demands,  or  receives  more  or  laes 
than  that.  But  if  you  enforce  it,  you  destroy  commerce,  you  will  destroy  produc- 
tion, you  will  destroy  everything. 

Again  Mr.  Knapp  says:  "  For  this  reason  antitrust  laws,  so  called,  are  defensi- 
ble, perhapa  necesaary.  But  as  reflpects  public  tranportation,  which  is  not  prop- 
erty at  all,  but  a  service,  we  do  want  uniform  chargea — under  like  conditions — 
wiuiout  preference  or  eiceptiim  to  any  person." 

Now,  what  we  want  and  what  we  can  get  are  two  different  things.  That  is  a 
beautiful  theory.  It  is  a  beautiful  theory  that  the  poor  shall  buy  aa  cheap  as  the 
rich.  During  tnese  distressing  times  froni  1898  to  18B4  there  was  a  Jew,  Strauss 
or  some  aucb  name,  who  pnbliahed  an  article  in  one  of  the  magazines,  showing 
how  much  mure  the  poor  paid  per  ton  for  coal,  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the 
rich;  and  he  started  in  to  keep  a  store,  at  which  he  would  sell  coal  by  the  bucket- 
ful as  cheap  as  it  was  sold  by  the  hundred  tons.  That  was  a  nice  thing  to  do, 
but  the  fact  that  be  didnotkeepitupagreat  while  shows  that  it  was  acbarity  on 
his  pari:^ — it  was  not  a  busineBS  transaction.  It  is  a  nice  thing  that  everybody 
should  be  treated  exactly  alike,  but  it  is  not  done,  and  under  our  present  civiliisa- 
tion  can  not  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  Your  argument,  then, isthat  if  a  railroad  company  has 
transportation  to  aell  and  makes  a  price  to-day  for  that  transportation,  a  rate,  and 
gets  no  business,  it  should  be  allowed  to  lower  it  to-morrow  with  the  idea  of 
attracting  business? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  wait  until  to-morrow;  do  it  to-day,  do 
it  right  away.  We  have  had  this  law  in  force  since  1887.  When  it  first  went 
Into  effect  it  was  very  popular  with  the  railroad  companiea,  and  an  honest  effort 
was  made  to  put  it  in  force;  but  it  was  a  failure.  It  never  has  been  enforced, 
and  in  my  judgment,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  never  can  be  enforced. 
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Anotiier  part  of  the  lav  is,  and  Ur.  Knapp  speaks  of  that,  that  there  shall  be  a 
just  relatum  between  the  claasea  of  freight  and  conmodltiea.  Now,  trhat  is  that 
just  relation?  What  is  the  baais  of  it?  How  are  yon  going  to  find  out  what  is 
the  jnst  relation  between  the  rate  on  piK  iron  and  the  rate  on  stone?  What  ie  the 
jost  relation?  What  is  it  based  on?  what  is  the  just  relation  between  two  places? 
What  is  that  based  on?  How  are  you  going  to  lind  it  out?  What  is  the  baeia  of 
the  jnrt  relation?    What  is  a  reasonable  rate?    What  is  that  based  on? 

Jadge  Cooley,  who,  without  speaking  detrimentally  of  his  succeBSOTH.  was  prob- 
ably toe  ableet  man  that  ever  occapied  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission,  was  certain  that  a  reasonable  rate  was  based  on  the  cost 
of  carriage;  he  was  ho  certain  of  it  that  he  would  not  listen  to  .irgnment:  he  would 
not  ligten  to  anybody  that  suggested  that  by  any  possibility  he  might  be  wrong. 
There  is  no  question  out  that  he  was  wrong.  The  rates  never  were  based  on  the 
cost  of  carriage  and  never  can  be;  neither  on  theparticnlaT  cost  nor  on  the  aver- 
age cost.  What  are  you  going  to  base  it  on?  Wnere  are  you  going  to  get  this 
reaaonable  rate  and  this  ti^e  basis  between  the  diSerent  classes?  what  is  the 
true  relation  between  the  rates  on  first  and  second  class  goods?  Is  there  any 
mathematical  {relation  between  them?  If  you  place  it  on  the  cost  of  carriage, 
does  it  cost  any  more  to  hanl  first  than  second  class  goods,  in  a  general  way? 
Does  it  coflt  any  more  to  haul  a  ton  of  pig  iron  than  it  does  to  haul  a  ton  of  dry 
goods?  Certainly  tbeee  rates  never  were  and  never  can  be  based  on  the  cost  at 
whaelage. 

Kow,  we  have  bad  associations;  we  bare  made  an  attempt  to  maintain  these 
tariff  rates;  we  have  printed  certain  tariff  rates,  and  have  saia,  these  are  the  tariff 
rates.    What  has  been  the  reenlt  of  those  associationB? 

Yoti  recollect  tboae  Gaatem  trunk  lines— the  Joint  Traffic  Association.  Ton 
recollect  that  the  presidents  of  those  trunk  roads  got  together  and  were  going  to 
take  the  business  of  rate  making  ont  of  the  hands  of  the  freight  a^nts.  1%ey 
bad  a  traffic  association  agreement  and  it  was  snch  a  tremendoas  thing  on  paper 
it  looked  as  though  they  had  the  world  by  the  tail,  so  t«  speak.    Senator  Chandler 

£t  nj)  in  the  Senate  and  denounced  it  as  a  fearful  thing  that  was  going  to  crush  ont 
nerican  enterprise  and  everything  else.  I  happened  to  be  looking  over  some 
flgnres,  and  I  struck  some  cnnons  n^res  on  that  hnbject.  That  was  dissolved  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coort  in  1897,  yon  know,  and  when  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  came  oat  the  stock  market  dropped,  and  investors  were  scared. 
The  Financial  Chronicle  came  ont  in  a  long  article,  that  the  "  Result  could  only 
beindustrialchaos:"  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  becanse  that  traffic  associa- 
tion had  been  knocked  ont. 

Now.  the  object  that  traffic  association  was  to  hold  np  rates.  Here  is  the  fact 
I  took  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Hichigau  Central,  and  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of 
Pittsburg,  as  being  most  likely  to  reflect  the  influence  of  that  organization,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  organization  we  ever  had.  The  average  rate  of 
the  Lake  Shore  road — I  picked  out  the  fonr  years  that  thing  was  in  existence — its 
average  rate  decreased  fiom  5.T9  mills  in  1894  to  S.2  milln  in  18SS,  the  Michigan 
Central  from  6.87  in  1894  to  5.97  in  1898,  the  Pennsylvania  west  of  Pittsburg  from 
6.5  in  1894  to  5.7  in  1898.  You  see  the  association  did  not  maintain  rates;  they 
kept  falling.  Now,  you  take  the  accelerated  ratio  of  decrease  in  rates  during  the 
four  years  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  compared  with  the  fonr  years  immedi- 
ately preceding.  During  the  fonr  years  the  BSsot-iation  was  in  existence  the 
Lake  Shore  rate  fell  off  12.S  per  cent,  while  during  the  fonr  preceding  years  it  fell 
off  only  7.5  per  cent;  the  Michigan  Central  rate,  daring  the  existence  of  the  ai 


ciation,  fell  off  18.1  per  cent,  while  during  the  fonr  preceding  years  it  fell  off  1.1 
per  cent;  the  Pennsylvania  west  of  Pittsburg  rate  during  the  fonr  years  that  the 
traffic  association  was  in  existence  fell  off  12.3  per  cent,  while  in  the  fonr  pre- 


^ears  it  fell  off  lees  tlian  0.6  of  1  per  cent. 

Q.  Please  state  the  fonr  years  of  the  life  of  that  association. — A.  From  1894 
to  1898,  practically. 

Q.  <By  Mr.  G.  J.  HARRIS.)  Was  not  that  the  period  of  depression  in  all  lines  of 
bo^ess? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Might  not  that  acooimt  for  this  difference  to  a  large  extent?— A.  That  mi^^t 
account  for  it;  but  the  object  of  the  association  was  to  maintain  rates. 

<^.  (By  Hr.  Kknhkdy.)  Yon  could  not  expect  to  maintain  railroad  rates  in  a 
penod  when  all  other  rates  were  going  down? — A.  To  be  sure  we  shoold  not;  bnt 
they  did.  That  was  the  intent  of  the  organization.  We  should  not  expect  it,  but 
it  was  their  intent  to  hold  the  rates  up.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  fell 
faster  than  they  had  before,  in  the  previous  year.  The  tendency  from  189Sto  18M 
was  dovm;  the  panic  was  in  1898. 

Now,  this  fixing  of  prices  by  law  and  by  resolution  reminds  me:  When  I  was  a 
young  man  I  lived  in  a  town  —here  nine  saw  logs  were  the  whole  business.    Along 
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early  in  the  80a  the  price  vas  $7  to  $8  a  thonsand;  bnt  tiiere  came  a  year  when, 
by  reason  of  drought,  they  could  not  float  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  logs  down 
to  market.  That  market  prodnced  a  peculiar  Mnd  of  logs  known  as  lon^  lo^, 
which  could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  result  was  the  market  price,  in 
accordance  mth  the  market  law  of  prices  which  Mr.  Enapp  states  here,  went  np 
to  {18,  an  unheard-of  price.  Those  ignorant  Inmber  men  anpposed  that  |1B  was 
the  price  of  logs  from  that  time  on.  They  had  90  per  cent  of  their  winter's  cnt  on 
hand,  and  they  went  in  next  year  extravagantly  and  cat  more  logs  at  a  more 
extravagant  cost  than  before,  and  the  next  spring  they  sent  down  190  per  cent  of 
the  year  ecrop  to  dispose  of.  Of  conrse,  logs  went  down.  These  gentlemen  formed 
an  agreement  among  themselves,  an  organization,  and  they  met  together  every 
morning  and  resolved  that  the  price  of  Ic^  was  $15  per  1,000;  that  ia,  $15  was  the 
published  tariff.  Every  morning  dnring  that  season  they  met  and  resolved  that 
the  price  was  $13  per  1,000.  Nobody  soldany  logs  that  season  except  a  few  fellows 
who  had  sense  enongh  to  know  that  $15  was  not  the  price  of  logs,  and  they  sold 
for  what  they  could  get.  The  rest  of  them  kept  their  logs,and  the  next  year  every 
man  was  bankrupt.     That  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  Ex  prices  by  resolution. 

Now  I  will  tell  yon,  gentlemen,  coming  back  to  tne  transportation  question, 
these  published  tariffs  are  not  maintained,  and  they  can  not  be  maintained.  It  is 
an  imposeibilitY  to  maintain  them;  it  can  not  be  done.  One  theory  is  that  men 
have  got  to  ehip_  their  staff  by  railroad,  and  all  the  railroads  have  to  do  is  to  get 
together  and  maintain  the  price.  1  tell  you,  if  I  was  a  banker,  and  I  found  a 
merchant  that  had  an  idea  that  somebody  had  to  buy  his  goods,  I  would  not  allow 
lum  to  do  business  at  my  bank.  There  is  no  "  got  to  "  about  it.  You  sa^,  a  man 
raises  wheat  out  in  Dakota,  and  he  has  got  to  snip  it  by  railroad.  Yes;  if  he  has 
some  wheat  on  hand,  he  ha«  probably  got  to  ship  it  by  the  railroads^  and  has  got 
to  pay  the  price  they  demand;  but  there  is  uo  "got  to  "about  hie  raising  another 
crop  of  wheat  in  Dakota,  and  if  the  rates  are  so  nigh  that  he  can  not  afford  to,  he 
ia  not  going  to  ship  any  more  wheat;  he  is  not  going  to  raise  any  more  wheat;  and 
if  hecannot  raise  anything  else,  he  will  move  out. 

Take  the  flour  output  in  Miuueapolis.  The  traffic  manager  of  one  of  the  roads 
between  here  and  Minneapolis  said  to  me  one  day:  "If  the  railroads  could  get  half 
a  cent  a  hundred  mure  on  that  output  than  they  do  it  would  make  $300,000  differ- 
ence in  the  revenue  of  the  railroads."  I  said:  '■  They  could  not  get  half  a  cent  a 
hundred  more."  He  said r  "  We  could  have  got  that  if  we  had  stood  together." 
Well, now,  it  is  right  hard  work  to  look  at  these  things  as  they  really  are.  If  yon 
want  to  skim  along  the  surface,  that  is  all  right,  but  you  have  got  to  think  of  a 
good  many  things  at  once.  That  rate  on  that  flour  was  not  a  continuous  rate 
throaghont  the  year;  it  was  a  rate  that  was  bobbing  around,  sometimes  varying 
from  naif  a  cent  sometimes  to  a  cent,  and  sometimes  2  or  3  cents.  It  was 
bobbing  around  just  the  same  as  the  price  of  floor  bobbed  around.  Now,  the 
first  proposition  that  I  want  to  make  is  this:  Two  and  a  half  ceute  a  hundred, 
or  G  cents  a  barrel,  is  a  big  profit  for  a  mill  to  make;  thev  would  own  the  earth  in 
a  little  wl^le,  if  they  could  get  somebody  to  guarantee  them  that.  They  can  not 
fix  the  price  on  their  Soar.  They  have  got  to  sell  it  in  the  market  in  competition 
with  others  for  what  they  can  get.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  no  storage 
capacity,  and  could  not  afford  to  store  it  if  they  had;  they  must  keep  it  moving. 
If  we  main  tail  a  uniform,  steady  rate,  there  would  be  some  seasons  when  they 
could  ship  it,  and  some  seasons  when  they  could  not.  That  would  mean  that  they 
would  run  for  a  few  months  and  then  shut  down.  No  mill  could  make  money  on 
a  margin  of  S  ceutA  a  barrel  under  such  conditions;  it  has  to  be  a  continuous, 
steady  output.  Now,  if  we  add  another  half  cent  a  hundred,  that  would  mean 
$200,000,  which  the  millers  would  have  to  take  out  of  their  profits;  the  question 
is  whether  they  make  profit  enough  to  stand  it.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do;  Uiey 
sometimes  makes  a  profit,  and  some  years  they  do  not  make  a  proflt. 

There  are  limitations  abont  selhng  railroad  transportation,  the  same  as  abottt 
selling  anything  else.  It  is  no  use  to  talk  about  a  rat«  being  reasonable,  if  yon 
get  a  rate  that  nobody  can  pay,  or  only  a  few  can  p^.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has 
only  one  animal  to  ship,  it  does  not  make  much  diSerence  to  him  whether  you 
are  charging  him  5  or  10  cents  more  or  less;  but  if  the  man  has  a  large  lot  to  ship, 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  he  can  pay.  So  there  is  a  limit  to  what  these  millers  can 
pay,  and  there  are  limits  all  around. 

The  rates  of  freight  are  fixed  just  the  same  as  the  prices  of  anything  else,  by 
agreement  between  the  buyer  aud  seller;  and  these  adjustments  have  got  to  be 
carried  on  from  time  to  time  just  the  Game  as  in  any  other  business.  I  hear  every 
little  while  of  some  new  industry  springing  up.  I  will  mention  alittie  thing:  We 
feed  about  800,000  sheep  up  at  St.  Paul;  the  manure  was  a  waat«  product;  we 
had  to  hire  teams  to  haul  it  off.    We  tried  to  get  farmers  to  come  and  take  it  out, 
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bat  they  woold  not  do  it— Tonld  not  haul  it  ftwftf  for  it.  One  day  »  num  oomu  in 
andsajra:  "  Look  here,  Stickney,  if  yon  will  mue  mearateofBomach,Iwi11_pat 

□pa  factory  here,  and  I  will  mannf actnre  that  stuff  and  ship  it."  I  inqnired  into 
the  bnsinees,  aboat  what  it  woaldcoBtbiiaandwhatheeipectedtogetforit,BndI 
Hiw  be  could  make  a  fair  profit,  if  everything  came  ont  riffht,  by  having  that  rate. 
I  corresponded,  or  had  the  freight  department  correspond,  with  the  other  roads, 
and  we  made  hij"  that  rate,  and  the  reenlt  has  been  be  has  been  shipping  a  car- 
load a  day  of  an  entirely  waste  prodnct. 

Now,  what  is  the  relation  between  the  rate  on  that  and  the  rate  on  com? 
Fignre  it  ont  for  me.  Yon  say  von  most  maintain  a  certain  relation;  what  is 
the  relation  between  that  and  tne  rate  on  corn? 

A  man  finds  a  stone  qnarry.  He  says,  I  can  go  into  that  stone  qoarry,  and  I 
can  ^p  that  stone,  and  I  can  make  bo  much  on  it.  It  is  a  local  station  on  onr 
road;  there  is  nc  other  railroad;  from  that  point  of  view,  be  has  got  to  ship  by 
onr  rtwd,  and  he  hassot  to  pay  what  we  cnarge  him.  But  be  has  not  got  to 
qnany  that  stone.  That  is  what  some  people  call  local  freightj  bnt  it  ia  com- 
petitive jnst  the  same.  There  is  no  sach  thing  aa  noncompetitive  hnsineen. 
Tliat  was  competing  with  some  other  road  mnning  in  some  other  direction,  that 
baa  got  Bome  other  class  of  atone.  By  making  him  a  certain  rate,  we  establish  a 
'  '     indostry  and  we  get  some  revenne  out  of  it.    What  are  yon  going  to  say 


abont  it?    Are  yoagoing  to  establish  a  law  that  we  shall  not  .do  it? 

Q.  (ByHr.C.  J.HutRis.)  Are  yon  in  favor  of  pooling?— A.  lama] , 

inravor  of  anyone  pooling  who  wants  to  pool;  I  am  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  that 


way;  bnt  I  am  afraid  that  the  expectations  of  people  in  regard  to  pooling  will 
never  be  realized. 

(i.  While  yon  mi^ht  not  obtain  perfection  in  that  way,  woold  not  that  conie 
nearer  to  maintaining  nniform  rtttka  to  all  parties  nnder  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  wonld  see  that  the  pool  didn't  get  the 
rat«8  too  high?- A.  I  don't  think  it  wonld  have  any  material  effect  one  way  or 
the  other.  Idon't  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pool  wonld  ever  be  formed  or 
conid  ever  be  formed.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  was  formed,  nnlesa  it  embraced 
everything,  it  wonld  produce  the  very  evil  yon  want  to  prevent.  If  a  pool  conld 
be  formed  on  roads  between  here  and  St.  Paul  the  result  wonld  be  that  we  should 
hold  np  the  commerce  of  St.  Paul;  that  ia,  we  should  bold  the  rates  so  high  that 
it  wonld  be  a  discrimination  against  St.  Paul  and  in  favor  of  some  other  city.  The 
object  of  that  pool  wonld  be  to  maintain  rates,  et«ady  rates,  and  really  high  rates; 
I  aont  mean  ezceesively  hish  rates,  bat  what  are  called  normal  rates.  If  the 
normal  rates  were  held  np  between  here  and  St.  Paul,  and  there  was  no  pool 
between  hereandEansasCity,  and  the  normal  rat«a  were  not  maintained  between 
Chicago  and  Kansaa  City,  it  wonld  have  the  effect  of  snbjectinKthe  commerce  of 
St.  Panl  to  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  Kansas  City.  We  nsed  to  make 
pools  before  the  law  forbade  it.  If  the  other  fellows  got  the  best  of  us  when  we 
came  to  settlement  we  would  simply  say,  we  will  not  stanil  it;  you  beat  me  and 
there  is  no  law  to  enforce  onr  contract.  Now,  everyone  or  anvone  can  make 
that  kind  of  a  pool,  and,  if  yon  get  beat  in  the  trade  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to 
repudiate  it.  when  you  come  to  form  a  pool  out  of  this  bnemese,  amounting  to 
mAlions  and  miUions  of  dollars  a  month  and  put  it  nnder  a  binding  contract,  who 
is  goluK  to  make  that  contract,  some  freight  agent  of  a  road  or  some  j)resident  of  a 
road?  It  is  a  combination  that  amounts  to  a  consolidation  of  the  earnings  of  the 
road.    It  is  a  delusion;  it  can  not  be  done:  it  will  never  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kknnkdt.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission?— A,  No;  I  think  they  nave  ample  powers. 

Q.  Have  they  any  powers  at  all? — A.  I  think  tney  have  all  the  powers  they 
ought  to  have. 

Q.  Which  is  no  power  at  all?— A.  Well,  I  don't  mean  it  in  that  sense;  I  dont 
think  a  commission  sitoatad  and  constitnted  as  this  one  is  should  have  the 
authority  and  power  common  to  a  court.  You  attend  one  of  these  investiga- 
tions; there  are  speeches  and  statementA  about  the  matters  under  consideration, 
but  there  are  no  rules  of  evidence  and  no  crosa-eaamination;  the  people  come  in 
and  testify  and  show  that  they  don't  know  anything  about  it  and  swear  to  their 
opinions,  that  they  are  so  and  so;  they  appear  in  the  nature  of  the  proaecntors; 
tney  are  the  prosecntors;  they  appear  and  give  their  opinions  and  arguments  and 
swear  to  them  all,  and  I  don't  want  to  uphold  any  such  courts  as  that.  The 
ordinary  investigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  regarded 
aa  a  1a^  in  court,  is  really  a  farce;  it  has  had,  however,  more  or  less  educational 
influence,  as  it  has  talked  over  these  things,  and  they  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  really  a  farce.  Did  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recently  inveatigat*  the  question  of  the  export  rates  on  flour  and  grain  and  grain 
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prodnctB,  and  give  an  opinion,  or  decision  rather,  as  to  what  the  difFerentials 
Bhoold  be  npon  the  tmnk  lines?  I  :<honld  like  to  aak  you  whether  yon  know  what 
ttie  resalt  of  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  that  qnestion 
was,  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know  abont  the  facts  at  all;  1  have  read  in  the  newa- 
wpers  Bomething  about  something  of  that  kind,  bnt  I  don't  know  what  the 


papei 
[acta 


Q.  (ByHr.C,  J.  Barkis.)  It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  between  the  export 
rates  on  wheat  and  the  export  rat«s  on  flonr  varies  anywhere  from  8  to  10  cents 
perhnndred.  Asa  railroad  man,  is  there  any  pood  reason  for  that;  have  the  rail- 
roads anything  to  say  on  that  subject?— ^A.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  don't  know 
whether  that  is  tme,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  not. 

Q.  "The  published  rates  would  rather  indicate  that  it  was  so,  and  if  it  was  so  I 
should  like  to  know  the  reasons  for  it  and  whether  there  are  any  t^ounds  for  such 
discriminations'i' — A,  Idon't  know  anything  abont  it;  I  don't  know  what  the  facta 
are  or  what  the  arg^uments  are. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  opinion  on  the  snhject  whatever? — A,  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  Mke  to  ask  if  you  are  in  favor  of  having  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  appointed  to  look  into  the  affaire  of  railroads  and  make  a  report 
on  them? — A,  As  I  said  before,  I  am  opposed  to  the  public  or  the  Qovemment 
meddling  with  private  or  bneiness  affaire  any  more  than  to  exercise  a  police 
authority.    I  dont  believe  it  ia  within  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  do  so. 

Q.  Dont  you  believe  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  people  in  favor  of 
that  sort  of  thing? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harkis.)  Would  you  object  to  the  investigation  of  national 
banks  on  that  same  ground?— A.  As  I  said  once  before.  J  am  a  heretic.  I  think  it 
does  more  harm  than  good.  I  think  the  national-bank  examiners  have  burst  more 
banks  than  they  have  ever  saved.    I  am  a  heretic. 

Q.  Under  these  conditionsof  affairs,  as  you  have  explained  them  here,  woald  it 
or  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Government  to  take  hold  of  the  railroads  itself 
and  mn  them? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  Government  owned  the  rail- 
roads and  ran  them  itself  you  would  find  that  even  the  Government  itself  would 
he  controlled  by  these  limitations  that  I  have  been  speaking  about.  It  was  said 
in  the  last  Census  that  the  railroads'  revenues  are  in  the  nature  of  a  tax.  That 
is  a  theory  that  I  have  developed  a  fp'eat  deal,  and  I  think  it  is  so.  What  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  Government  raises  its  revenue  for  general  purposes?    They 


do  it  by  levying  a  tariff  on  what  they  can.    How  do  they  go  to  work  to  fix  the  rate? 
""  TV  dont  say  it  is  10  per  cent  on  everything.    They  nave  to  consider  what  the 
i  will  bear — how  much  they  can  collect.    If  the  Government  were  hard  np. 


they  would  have  to  consider  every  it«m  and  the  rate  on  it  which  would  produce 
the  most  revenue.  When  the  Government  has  abundance  of  revenue,  as  our  Gov- 
ernment has,  then  they  consider  the  question  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  They 
say,  "We  willlevyadutyonsteelraileof  super  ton,  not  because  it  will  produce 
a  cent  of  revenue,  but  because  we  want  to  protect  American  industry."  But  if 
they  were  hard  up  for  revenue,  instead  of  making  a  duty  of  911  per  ton  on  steel 
rails  they  would  nave  to  see  what  rate  per  ton  would  bring  them  the  greatest 
revenue.  Eleven  dollars  per  ton  would  not  produce  anything,  while  $5  might  do 
so.  Now,  willftS  produce  more  than  $2?  That  ia  the  question  that  we  shall  have 
to  consider.  If  theGovemmentowned  therailroads,  they  wonld  have  to  consider 
this  question.    What  rate  will  produce  the  revenue  on  these  different  things? 


Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  that  wonld  be  the  only 
question  which  the  Government,  managing  its  own  railroads,  would  have  to 
consider? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  question  that  they  consider;  the  railroad  also 
feels  that  it  has  got  to  collect  taxes  from  some  source  to  support  the  road.  How 
the  articles  can  be  made  to  support  this  rate  is  the  question  to  be  con.iidered. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  to  charge  the  maximum  revenue? — A. 
They  would  have  to  charge — not  tne  largest  rate  always;  sometimes  the  largest 
rat«  would  destroy. 


to  consider  ibstt  just  the  same  as  they  do  in  maldng  the  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedy.)  Would  they  not  also  consider  that  they  wonld  not  have 
to  give  such  proportions  oat  of  the  proceeds  as  now  to  the  directors  and  stock- 
holders, and  also  that  they  could  get  a  president  for  less  than  ten  or  twenty  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year? — A.  It  might  be  foolish  and  expensive  basiness  for 
them  to  do  it.  They  might  save  a  little  in  salary  and  loae  more  than  that  wnae- 
whereelK. 


.V  Google 
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Q.  It  wonld  be  the  qaeetton  of  the  profits  that  are  made  ont  of  the  railroada 
gKdQg  to  a  great  many  persona.— A.  Small  interest  on  the  cost  at  any  rate. 
Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  //ovembertO,  J899. 
TESmiOHT  OF  KK.  TUXIAK  BVItEB, 
Oraindeaier,  Friend,  Nebr. 

The  HnboommiMdon  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Ghioago,  III.,  Novem- 
ber ao,  18BB,  BepresentatJTe  Ltrnmer  pnAcODg,  Hr.  William  Bnrke  was  dtily 
sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  LOBUBS.)  Please  state  yonr  full  name.— A.  William 
Biurke. 

.  And  yonr  bnsinefls  and  post-ofOce  address?— A.   Qrain  bnginess,  Friend, 


Q.  A 
Nrfrr. 


Q.  We  have  received  ioformation  that  yon  can^ve  the  commisBion  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  effect  of  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago  on  the  price  of  graia  to 
thefarmer.  Will  yon,  in  your  own  way,  state  what  you  know  about  the  grain 
bnsinesB  before  or  since  the  establishment  of  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago  that 
erlste  at  present,  and  which,  I  presnme,  you  are  familiar  with? — A.  Several  years 
ago  we  used  to  send  our  grain  to  Chicago,  and  sometimes  with  very  satisFactory 
returns;  bat  for  the  last  few  yeara  we  have  a  system  whereby  we  sell  our  grain 
mostiy  to  elevator  men  in  Chicago,  Burlington,  8t,  Lonis,  Galveston,  St.  Joe, 
and  Kansas  City.  We  find  that  way  rather  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  to  try 
to  put  our  grain  on  the  market  onraelves.  We  avoid  taking  our  chances  of  the 
market's  breaking  while  we  are  in  it. 

iX  What  effect  has  this  new  system  on  the  price  of  the  grain  to  the  fanner? — 
A.  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect  on  the  farmer;  we  know  exactly  what  we  can  pay 
him — how  close  a  margin.  Several  years  ago  we  nsed  to  bay  the  grain  on  a 
5-cent  margin— 6  cents  on  every  bnshel.  We  had  to  have  a  good  ma^n  to  save 
ourselves  from  variations  in  the  Chica^  market.  Our  bids  tci-day  don't  vary  very 
much— St.  Lonis  and  Chicago  or  Burbngton.  Some  days  St.  Louis  is  half  a  cent 
ahead,  some  days  a<^^rterof  a  cent,  and  some  other  days  Eansaa  City  is  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARaia.)  Do  yon  represent  anyone  here— that  is  tosay, any 
Chicago  elevator?— A.  No,  sir;  have  just  one  elevator. 

Q.  Yon  sell  to  whatevermenandin  whatever  city  yon  can  do  the  business;  iatliat 
it?— A.  Yes;  we  sometimes  sell  at  Kansas  City.  One  day  last  week  I  was  offered 
20  cents  for  oats  at  Kansas  City,  when  oar  bids  from  Chicago  were  only  34;  and 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  freight  of  4cents  a  hundred;  the  rate  from  Kuisas  City 
to  the  river  is  4  cents  more  a  hundred. 

Q.  Suppose  that  rat«  goes  up  and  down  between  the  time  yon  sell  and  the  time 
the  product  f^ets  to  the  market?- A.  That,  of  course,  is  at  the  sellers'  risk.  They 
|dve  ns  a  limit«d  time  for  shipment— 10  or  SO  days;  sometimes  when  the  rates  vary 
they  notify  us  to  get  it  there  oy  a  certain  time. 

Q.  If  thatisthegeneralcustomyoiihavenoparticnlarriskyourselves?- A.  No; 
we  dont  take  any  risk. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  commission  has  been  from  5  cents  up? — A,  From  half  a  cent  to 
a  cent  a  bushel  on  com;  we  dont  buy  com  or  grain  of  any  kind  over  S  cents 
margin:  some  time  ago  we  had  5  cents  and  it  was  as  high  as  10  years  ago,  but  It 
now  runs  from  2  to  8,  on  wheat. 

Q.  (By  RepreaeDtativeLoKncEB.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  if  wheat  is  selling 
in  the  Chicago  market  to-day  at  TO  cents  a  bushel  that  you  wonld  bid  less  or  more 
than  60  cents  tor  it  to  the  farmer?— A.  Tes;  less  freight  years  ago,  bat  not  now. 

Q.  Now  what  do  yon  do? — A.  From  2  to  S  cents — It  depends  on  the  qnaUty  of 
the  wheat  and  the  grade;  we  have  got  to  aUow  a  little  for  shrinkage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  TTabbis.)  Are  there  any  other  elevators  in  your  tovra?— A. 
One. 

Q.  Suppose  the  farmer  does  not  wish  to  sell  to  the  local  elevator  or  grain  buyer? 
What  are  the  facilities  for  hie  shipping  to  these  large  grain  centers?  Are  his 
fadUtiee  as  good  as  yours? — A.  Just  the  same  as  mine.  Several  of  our  farmers 
have  ahipped  their  own  grain  this  year  and  last  fall.  They  shipped  wheat  last 
fiill.  Of  course,  this  year  wheat  is  not  very  good;  they  could  not  clean  it,  and 
Uterefore  tliey  could  not  afford  to  ship  It  so  well;  they  have  the  same  rates  as 
I  do. 
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if.  Ihi  Jim  ftlMin  tha  wheat  then?— A.  Tm. 

(J.  (I)]' Mr.  KXHJitDr.)  Do  th«  snuira]  Chicago  elerstorv  bay  from  the  fumen 
ill  (Mimjwtltlrm  with  jiml—A.  I  dtmt  think  they  do;  I  un  not  anre;  I  have  not 
hfiMrd  (rf  thfitr  loftklnft  anr  bid*. 

U.  Wh«lltn<!(if  riiwl  ftrnytmon?— A.  The Barlington. 

Q.  la  thtx  iithnr  fcraln  nlovAbn'  nuin  in  yonr  town  an  independent  man,  or  is  he 
mnin*<i:uA  wlUi  wiiiin  nlevat'^  In  Chicago?— A.  No;  he  haa  an  elevator  on  the 
l(nr11iiKt"n  TitnA  and  hIw  on  the  Orand  Island  and  St.  Joe  BaJlway. 

(j.  In  tin  iFunrHUng  In  (xmnection  with  any  of  theoe  elerator  s 
(IT  irthfrN?  -A.  Nh. 

(J.  In  thm-n  any  ImlW  that  he  is  connected  in  axtj  way  with  the  BnrlinKton 
rtiwl'/  A.  Kii,  I  (ifin't  think  no;  he  hoe  only  been  open  two  months.  It  had  Been 
nm  iMirt  (ipwutwl  by  another  roan  for  several  years. 

tj,  Dunn  lin  ilii  pw^loRlly  the  same  bosineee  that  yon  do?— A.  Sometim  a  he  is 
mIii'mI  ami  Notnuttmes  I  am. 

(J,  Ihi  you  Ixilinvn  yon  have  thH  name  shipping  facilitiee  on  the  Bnrlingtonthat 
hi'TinA?    A.  I  think  H«,  yes. 

IJ.  lln  has  no  advantuKe  over  yon?— A.  No;  I  have  really  got  the  advantage 
(ivor  Itltii;  1  haVK  itot  tho  inrKcr  honse  and  better  machinery. 

(4,  (ily  Mr.  <!.  J,  Hakrw.)  Is  there  any  complaint  amon^  the  farmers  throngh 
yiMir  ciiuiitry  tli«n<  tn  roKKrd  to  the  price  they  get  for  their  wheat;  that  is,  that 
I  liry  ill)  tint  Ki't  A  fair  proiHirtlon  of  the  price  from  the  buyers? — A.'  They  are  sat- 
lulinl  In  thin  WKy:  tlmy  Mtv  we  pay  m  well  as  other  elevators  and  other  roads. 

U.  ir  th<<y  were  not  satlMflpcl  thev  wonld  ship  it  themselvee? — A.  They  are  not 
wtlTsflKil  iinlixw  th«y  ki4  n  dollar  a  onshel  for  wheat,  then  they  wonld  be  satdsfied 
with  tlioir  own  traiisactlon*. 

(J.  lint  nr<<  tli<>y  iMtinlled  t] 
Hiiili'mtAiiil  thi'y  tliliik  wheat !  „  „  .  , 

ml,  If  thi<y  tliliik  they  Hn>  not  K(>ttlnK  their  fair  proportion,  they  can  very  easily 


ij,  Tf  ymi  nlilp  vnur  grain  tivm  your  place  to  Chicago,  do  yon  think  yon  get 
111"  nami'  rnli'  to  OliirnKn  that  tlii-  largf  elevator  owners  are  getting?— A.  That  is 
M>iu<<t1iliiK  1  fonlil  nut  KiiHwer;  I  presnuie  I  do. 

U,  l>>i  y-m  nlitp  any  in  Hmt  way?— A,  I  do  sometimee;  yee. 

(}.  When  >nniritr»iuarriviiinmthein»rket.do«iit  appear  to  coat  yon  more  than 
tliK  iiiai'hi'l  prii'p  1ien<?— A.  By  uliipping  here  we  have  got  to  pay  a  cent  by  commis- 
niiiii.  ami  by  n'lHnii  ive  savip  mat. 

U.  In  thai  %\w  reanm  >-Mn  \itvt\^r  to  wU  to  the  elevator  men?— A.  Yes:  we  had 
ntlliT^r  mW  ti>tl)eeU>v*titr  men  or  tr«ck  bnyeie,  because  we  protect  oorselvea.  We 
Kft  rr>n«  \'i  to  lA  \M»  evT>r>'  night,  eo  that  what  I  bny  t&day  I  can  turn  ont  in  the 
niiir»inK  atitl  pt\>livl  nvvi">U  against  the  market's  falling.  We  rather  like  tlM 
i>v*ii>»i.nnil  thai  in  ihe  way  wt>  are  handlinit  grain  now. 

'<«  th<>  wsttilo  ^Mii  deal  with  feel  abont  it.  or  have  yon  era-  dtscnseed  h 
.\.  Never  diH'usaed  it  with  them.    I  presome  they  are  plranfil  wiA 

(j.  1  mean  the  fanners.- A.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied:  they  are  bettv  »tiaG(d 
th;«)i  f  ho\  mvn*  ytskni  a|^|  when  we  were  buying  and  shippon};  and  when  we  had 

Sine  •,'h^'M4^1  market  price  at  that  time,  and  when  there  wei«  7.  ^.  and  10 
otiun  bxivvr*  in  Mwn.    Of  cxarse.  the  sbcvvl  boiif«  baveis  did  not  laft  vrrj 
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111  |<M>'  Ilie  •,'h^'M4^1  market  price  at  that  time,  and  wbra  there  wei«  7 

nhM w  otiun  Iwwvw  in  Mwn-    Of  civarse.  the  sbcvvl  boiif«  bojns  did  not  laft  vrrj 

t>\tw.  tni^y  I'lHtlil  nt4  s^tand  it.    1  mean  tbcse  who  aboveled  tne  gnin  into  tlte  <Mt 


»»th>M>i  cWninjt  it. 
<^.  ,1^- Mr.  KKSNKP'v.t  Di^  yv>a  iMKl  mnch  wfaeau  to  Kansas  CityV-A- Quite  a 

(p>i>l  marWi  U-r  wheal, 

O    A»  »»)».  h  ax  xMtt  «Mvl  I*!  Chicasii? — A.  More- 

V  IVi  >\««  WTr.1  attj-  n>  Milwrnnkee^A.  We  d.inl  ship  wbwi  to  MDwaatee; «» 
ahii'  I*  t;o>  iv  Mi;wa«k»"f. 

y  «.'Vn>mh»i  ;-.t!e.l.-  J^■^  wnd  tvEaaiMdiOTTtrviai  jv>aT7Ca«'? — A,  BoriinfrKK. 

y  l*niV,nii.vft«>,vhfw*  wa,Tr.^^l  p.v' — A.  Y*»;  I  hid  three  eievar.x?  .-ad* 
<ir»Y>.l  ICavh^  iva.1,  V.it  I  s-.M  ihweJevat.ws;  thai  is  ibc  n»d  fN-csf  fivwn  Gmfl 
t<-''4m>'.  T.i  Kk)v<«*  v'-.t^  »f*l  !S-  Ji* 

^J  V  ,■.«  >7t.'4ir  .^!  v.viiT  b*x  ir^  a  »«.)  fi\-«D  KaTt<!W  Ciij  iyt  a  e^rtcwd  rf  oM^  rf  a 
VTTt  a  ^«•-^.<  Tri.i!y  iH*t,  t-,-»s  wvrf  .iffrtvd  :t.  O-.ioap.i.  J>ii  r,-«  ervr  pm  lw<mr 
K.!-.  J.w  »fwi»l  iir.  Kj»»v«te.  «.~\iyiha»:y.-q-.  p.-fl  ;t  Chvjur.-'' — A.  Aioi  " 
tV  xwu  tnr  Av    TXw-  tal".  "w  wee*  pM-  »  P-'*^  oeaH  m 

^■^^^%^.^ 
^  W  ^  »>  iJiaj,  .*,•  y,-«  tTN-W— A,  \  .\-<is  v.-9  say. 
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Q.  DoM  th&t  wheat  go  down  the  rivOT  and  ont  b^  the  GnUT— A.  I  nnderetand 
the  mills  of  the  coimtrr  take  the  wheat  and  ^nd  it  into  floor  and  send  it  down 
South. 

Q.  (By  pToteeaoT  Johnsok.  )  Yon  say  yon  get  10  bids  oftentimee  in  the  mail  or 
by  wire?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  firms  of  Armoor  &  Co.,  Gonnselman  &  Co.,  and 
othereof  the  large  grain  ezporteraaend  in  competitiTe  bids?— A.  Yes;  theyallsend 

Q.  Do  these  large  export  flrms  send  different  bids,  or  do  they  agree  npon  the 
price?— A.  They  vary  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  boshel  on  wheat. 

Q.  All  who  are  among  the  exporters? — A,  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean  by 
exporters;  do  yon  call  Armonr  an  exporter  and  Harris? 

Q.  I  believe  Armonr  handles  grain? — A.  I  gnesa  I  dont  know  exactly  what  yon 
mean;  we  get  bids  from  Connsehnan,  Harris,  Armonr,  and  others  from  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Loois;  they  vary  all  the  way  from  a  Gont  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  boshel 
on  wheat  and  one-half  to  one  cent  on  com. 

Q.  Do  yon  get  bids  from  Uonnselman? — A.  No,  we  dont;  I  was  thinking  we 
did,  bnt  we  dont  now.    We  nsed  io. 

Q.  (By  Ur.  fi^EHNRDY.)  We  have  had  testimony  here  to  the  effect  that  these 
men  get  together  every  night  and  make  a  marininm  rate. — A.  It  maybe  they  do, 
bnt  the  bids  don't  show  it.  I  don't  gee  how  they  can  make  the  rata  when  we 
g«Ft  bide  £rom  KuLsas  City.  St.  Joe,  Leavenworth,  and  once  in  a  while  from  Qal- 
Teeton,Tex.;  Ihave  do  proof  that  tfaey  fix  the  maximnm  rate,  as  their  bids  vary. 

Q.  (By  Prt^eesoT  Johnsok.)  I  think  the  eii>erte  agree  np3n  ttiat  point,  that 
they  get  together  every  34  hotue;  I  am  cnrions  to  know  who  the  competitive  bids 
come  from  m  Chicago? — A,  Last  Satnrday  night's  bids  from  St.  Lonis  were  a  cent 
over  any  Chici^  bid,  and  it  has  been  ranning  that  way  for  a  month. 

Q.  The  oneetion  is  whether  theee  laive  Chicago  men  themselves  have  different 
bids?— A.  They  don't  all  bid  the  same  tor  com,  nor  for  wheat  either. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Kennbdy.)  Pot  wheat!— A.  Nor  for  wheat  either.  They  don't 
all  give  ns  Irids  on  wheat.  Kansas  City  takes  all  onr  wheat.  'They  have  not  been 
up  to  Kansas  City  any  time  this  year.  We  have  not  this  year  sold  a  bushel  of 
mieat  to  come  east;  Armonr  &  Co.  and  Harris  &  Co.  are  the  Chicago  bidders. 
All  my  wheat  has  gone  to  Kansas  City;  all  the  old  wheat  we  sbi]:qped  ont  to 
Kansas  City,  and  they  have  also  taken  ful  of  this  year's  crop. 

(By  IVofeesor  Johnson.)  Do  yoo  know  whe&er  it  goes  beyond  the  river?— 
_  J  ^es  to  Kansas  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  dont  know  where  it  goes  to  afterwards?— A.  I 
dont  know  where  it  goes  to  after  that,  except  what  goes  to  the  mills. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORIMEB.)  Do  you  own  a  farm?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  been  a  farmer?- A.  I  farmed  all  my  life  until  20  years  ago, 
when  I  quit  it. 

'^   '-  what  section  of  the  country?— A.  Nebraska,  and  also  Wisconsin. 

fou  have  had  experience  both  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  buyer  and  shipper? — 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  as  a  farmer;  I  was  bom  and  raised 
on  a  farm.    1  farmed  8  years  in  Nebraska. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  are  the  farmers  benefltod  or  injured  by  this  new  system  of 
elevator  tansiness  in  Chicago?— A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  are  benefited.  As 
I  said  before,  when  we  depended  on  the  smpment  of  all  our  stuff  to  Chicago  we 
bought  grain  on  6  cents  a  bushel  margin ,  and  when  we  now  ^fet  from  half  a  cent 
to  a  cent  a  boshel  I  think  they  are  benefited. 
Testimony  closed. 
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Chicaoo,  III..  November  SO,  1899. 

TESTIHOVT  OF  MS.  A.  C.  filBD, 

Gtnerai  TraSlc  Manager  Chicago,  MUwaukee  and  St.  Faid  SaUvmy. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Reoresenta- 
tlve  Lorimer  presiding,  at  5.45  p.  m.,  November  20,  1899,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bird  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  daly  sworn,  testified  as  foUowe: 

J:.  (By  BepresentatiTe  Loriker.)  You  may  state  your  name.— A.  A.  C.  Bird. 
I.  What  is  TOUT  bnsineBs?— A.  I  am  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago, 
waukee  and  St.  Paul  Bailway. 
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to  prepKre  one,  bat  I  have  not  got  it  her*.  I  took  that  order  of  proceeding  of 
yoore  and  selected  the  topics  that  refer  to  subjects  that  come  directly  under  my 
personal  obeervaldon. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentatlve  Lokimke.)  Will  yon,  in  yonr  own  way,  cover  all  the 
points  yon  find  there  that  yon  are  most  familiar  with? — A.  The  first  subject 
Uiat  attracted  my  attention  was  No.  81.  "Effects  of  rate  wars  and  nnreetrained 
rate  competition  upon  railway  employment  and  railway  wt^es."  Anything 
which  tenos  to  redoce  rates  most  have  an  unfavorable  effect  npon  everybody  on  the 
railroad  company's  pay  roll  How.mnch  ^ect,  or  what  eSect.  ivoald  dtspend 
larjsely  on  the  degree  and  dnration  of  rednced  ratee,  either  fre^ht  or  passenger. 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  that  definitely,  bnt  only  as  a  general  proposition,  't£at, 
given  any  cansa  which  serionaly  affects  the  income  of  the  property,  it  must  come 
ont  of  the  property  itself,  and  ite  employees,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  more  or  less 
direct  manner.  Under  26,  "  The  practice  of  giving  passes  and  rednced  rates  of 
fare  to  individnals; "  I  do  not  think  there  conld  reasonably  be  two  opinions  on 
that  snbject.  The  practice  is  vidons,  because  it  can  not  apply  to  everybody 
alike,  and  as  long  as  it  doe&  not  it  must  effect  discrimination  in  favor  of  some 
people  at  the  expense  of  the  majority. 

Q.  What  do  yon  favor  doing  with  reference  to  that?— A.  I  favor  doing  what 
the  railroad  companies  themselves  are  trying  to  do;  limiting  the  issuance  of  free 
or  rednced  tranroortation  to  the  bona  fide  employees  and  dependent  members  of 
their  own  familus.  Besides  that,  we  issne  exchange  passes  between  railroad 
companies,  to  officers  and  agents  who  are  necessarily  traveling  □□  the  bnsinese  of 
their  respectlTecc^ipaniee.  Intbatoaseitismerelyanezchange;  we  each  receive 
a  direct  Deneflt.  There  has  been  qnite  an  effort  made  to  abolish  the  ezohanee 
feature;  it  baa  never  snoceeded,  and  I  do  not  know  any  good  reason  why  it  shonld 
sncceed.  There  is  no  particnlar  necessity  for  it,  becanse  if  eacfa  company  limited 
itself  to  the  transportation  of  ite  own  ofiScers  and  employees,  it  woiud  pay  in  the 
one  case  and  receive  the  money  in  the  other,  and  I  thmk  it  evens  itself  np. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eennrdt.)  Hr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  says 
he  hopes  for  the  time  when  even  the  railroad  president  will  have  to  pay  us  fare 
on  the  railroad. — A.  Other  than  his  own? 

Q.  His  own  road;  and  do  you  not  think,  if  the  system  is  to  be  wiped  ont,  it 
wonldbe  well  to  wipe  it  ont  entirely,  and  not  have  employees  or  anybody  else  ride 
on  passes? — A.  If  that  could  be  madJe  practicable.  I  suppose  it  would  be. 

Q.  Is  it  not  just? — A.  Not  alti^etber  jnst;  generally  so. 

(}.  The  railroad  is  a  qnasi-pablio  institntion;  and  has  the  employee  of  the  rail' 
road  any  more  privileges  or  rights  than  any  other?— A.  Trav^ing  on  the  com- 
pany's business  ae  should  certainly  be  carried  free. 

Q.  Yon  wonld  limit  to  that?— A.  I  should  think  so;  I  think  that  is  proper. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentetive  Lordcbs.)  Then  you  would  make  it  a  question  of  facts.  ' 
You  vTOuld  make  an  employee  pay  when  he  rides  over  the  company's  road  when 
not  traveling  on  ite  busineee? — A.  It  wouldreally  lead  up  to  corruption;  hewould 
find  an  excuse  for  traveling  on  the  company's  business.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
good  can  be  accomplished  to  the  pnblic  or  to  anybody  else  by  drawing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  draw,  the  line  so  line. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnboh.)  I  think  it  was  President  Spencer's  idea  that  these 


reqidre  ite  employees  to  pay  for  that  transportation. — A.  I  do  not  beUeve  passes 

.. i^ 1 .!■ . , ._  aflect  the  traveling  public, 

.    .  e  misuses  his  pass  or  ticket, 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  true.    I  never  heard  of  a  case  on  our  road. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kekhedy.)  What  is  there  to  prevent  your  line,  for  instance,  from 

bI,*.*4Jh^    v^r^Vfr     .4A«r%.     ««     *l.A    >.*aAt{.^A      nt^A      «a*      .^inn.^      t^  aa^,*      ^      tllA    StatO    aUd 

,  ...  :>  yonr  road?— A. 

Unless  the  rule  was  nniversal.  If  the  rule  could  be  made  universal,  and  some 
means  found  for  enforcement,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  I  have 
something  to  say  on  that  snbject,  for  it  is  touched  on  later  on. 

No.  27,  "  Stete  laws  prohilnting  State  officials  from  accepting  or  using  oasses." 
I  know  of  but  one  State  that  has  legislated  on  that  subject  and  that  is  Wiscon- 
sin. Its  law  was  made  at  the  last  session.  The  prohibition  ia  very  sweeping,  and 
imyone  in  the  employ  of  the  Stete  in  any  way  whatever,  every  official  holding 
office,  is  prohibiteo,  and  the  penalty  for  accepting  and  granting  ia  severe.  ThM 
law  took  effect  early  in  tbespring.  Bo  far  as  I  know  it  has  been  rigidly  enfcffced. 
I  do  not  recall  any  other  cr" 
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Q.  Florid*  hM  Boofa  a  Inr. — A.  I  apcA*  of  onr  tarritoiy  hei«,  mxA  not  of  any 
other  States. 

Q.  (By  Profeasor  Johnson.)  Do  yon  approve  of  the  WiBoonKin  law?— A.  lee. 

Q.  YoawonldliketohaveotbetStateafollowthe WisoonBliilaw?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  (By  RepreeentatiTe  Loriuer.)  Except  yon  wonld  go  farther  and  take  in 
every  body,  inclnding  thoee  who  hold  office? — A.  Yea;  if  a  comnum  carrier  allows 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  to  travel  free  and  denies  the  privilege  to  others,  it 
can  onlv  result  in  dlscnniinatioii. 

U.  (Bjr  Mr.  Exnnedt.)  There  is  an  immense  Kmonnt  of  discrimination  going 

n  this  conntry  then? — A.  That  is  my  indgment. 

.  (By  Ifr.  C.  J.  Eabris.)  Has  the  giving  of  pai 
_  _  jnt  in  the  last  few  years,  in  yonr  opinion?— A. 
although  there  have  bees  short  periods— I  am  speaking  entirely  of  the  district 
abont  here,  8  States  through  which  onr  road  mne — there  have  been  short  periods 
when  the  practice  has  seemed  to  be  very  large,  bat  on  the  whole  I  think  there 
are  fewer  cases  of  free  transportation  tiiroogh  the  year  than  there  were  5  or  6 
years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  the  power  to  gnnt  a  paes  given  only  to  certain 
dengnated  olBclala  of  yoar  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  ofiOcialB  have  that  authority?— A.  Up  to  within  a  short  period  the 
aathority  waa  vested  solely  in  the  second  vice-president.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  president  of  the  company,  and  the  practice  continnee;  that  is  Uie  gen- 
ial propoeition.  If  I  wish  to  issue  a  person  a  pass,  I  can  do  so  as  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  road.  Hy  recollection  is,  however,  that  I  have  inned  8,  or  not 
over  i,  this  year.  As  a  genei^  thing,  what«ver  is  done  in  free  transportation 
of  the  public  is  done  ander  the  name  and  ander  the  aathority  of  the  ezecntive. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  is  the  role  in  thedistriot, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  What  percentage  of  your  passenger  traffic  is  done 
on  passes,  probably? — A.  I  have  no  means  of  making  even  an  eetimate. 

Q.  Woald  it  be  safflcient  to  affect  passenger  rateeatall  at  the  OTeeent  time? — A. 
Free  traneportation  from  here  to  Umaha  means  ll2,76,or  to  St,  Paal,tll.GO;  so  It 
does  not  taike  very  many  to  make  a  subetantitu  snm.  Bat  when  yoa  take  the 
paesenKereamingsof  the  year,  and  findoat  how  many  were  carried  free,  I  imagine 
it  woald  be  a  very  small  percentage. 

Q.  That  is  the  testimony  we  have  received  from  other  roads. — A.  It  could  not 
be  1  per  cent,  I  think. 

Q.  I  simply  wanted  an  idea  whether  it  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
passenger  traffic,  or  an  instgnlficant  portion.— A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
ngared  out  to  show  a  material  proportion. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  During  the  sesaions  of  the  l^islatures  of  the 
Statee  through  which  you  run,  do  yon  station  a  maa  at  the  capitol  with  the  iMss- 
giving  power? — A.  That  buainesa  has  never  come  ander  my  official  supervision, 
and  never  came  to  my  attention.  Judging  only  by  what  I  bear  and  what  I  see,  I 
imagine  that  somebody  near  by  can  issue  passes.  It  has  never  been  in  my  juriiv- 
diction,  but  has  been  handled,  if  at  all,  by  the  executive.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
during  the  meetings  of  the  various  legislatures  there  is  more  or  less  transporta- 
tion issued. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedt.)  By  all  the  railroads?— A.  All  I  know  about. 

■*  -    ~1,  "Ticket  brokerape."    I  suppose  that  ticket  brokerage  originated  flrat 
'    ■■'*■'  ■    'es  for  a  ride  over  two  or  more  raOroaos  were  less 

a  between  the  several  terminal  points,  each  road 

having  a  coupon  for  its  share  of  the  rate,  and  that  these  unused  coupons  were 
taken  np  by  brokers  and  sold  at  &  profit,  and  yet  at  such  a  price  that  the  buyer 
would  save  money  on  his  fare.  The  constant  effort  to  limit  the  use  of  through 
tickets  has  Rrestly  reduced  the  profits,  but  there  are  sporadic  cases  uow  and  then 
when  low  tnrongb  rates  are  made  so  mnch  leas  than  the  added  locals  that  there 
is  some  traffic  in  that  class  of  transportation  yet,  though  not  as  much  as  formerly. 
Then  there  came  to  the frout  the  dealing  in  1,000-mile  tickets,  on  the  faceoftbeu 
nontransferable.  Such  «  ticket  is  a  contract  with  the  buyer  on  the  wholeeale 
plan;  he  travels  l,OOU  miles  in  a  certain  number  of  months  or  days,  and  he  gets 
the  rebate  on  that  ticket,  which  is  known  to  everybodv  and  published  accormng 
to  law.  The  limitations  anddeecriptivefeatnres  that  nave  been  addedfrom  time 
to  time  have  restricted  that  traffic  largely,  and,  1  understand,  in  our  territory 
there  is  very  little  scalpingof  1 , 000-mile  tickets.  They  have  instltateda  new  sys- 
tem which  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  that,  a  traveler's  permit.  He  pays 
local  fare,  and  it  is  put  ia  a  little  book  showing  how  much,  and  when  he  haa 
traveled  his  S,000  miles,  he  hands  that  book  iu,  and  gets  the  difference  between 
what  he  has  paid  and  the  published  rate.    These  tickets  are  interchangeable  over 
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10  or  IS  or  nore  Weaten  roads.  He  oaa  tntvel  orti  on»  road  cr  ttuoOur,  rod  be 
goes  to  the  person  who  sold  him  his  permit  to  get  his  settlement.  That  is  not 
BOBceptible  ot  brokerage.  It  has  the  advantage,  to  a  large  class  of  mercantile 
honsee,  that  by  that  means  they  can  check  the  expense  acconnte  of  the  traTeling 
men  and  know  where  they  have  been.  The  worst  feature  of  ticket  brokerage  is 
the  connection  Uiat  exists  oetween  the  railroad  company  and  the  broker. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  baeineBs  on  which  the  broker  thriTee  the  most? — A.  It  is  the 
only  bneinese  of  any  conseanence  left  (men  to  the  broker.  I  Utiiak  I  con  say  on 
information  and  beuef ,  witn  considerable  podtiTenefls,  that  in  periods  of  rate  dis- 
turbance, strong  competition,  the  broker  was  or^inally  allowed  a  reasonable 
conunisaiaii  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  jost  as  the  railroad  agents  of  connecting  roads 
are  allowed  a  commission.  That  in  itself  is  not  dangerous  and  not  nnreasonable; 
bnt  it  has  extmtded  and  widened  nntil,  in  many  oasee,  the  commission  is  so  great 
that  the  broker  can  make  a  profit,  and  vet  sell  to  the  traveler  at  a  less  price  than 
is  made  by  the  roads  themselves  over  tneir  own  counter.  Some  brokera,  and  I 
tbiak  a  great  majority,  are  honest,  reputable  men;  bnt  there  a  few  at  least  who 
are  excmdingly  dishonest,  who  enconrge  perjnry  and  theft;  that  has  been  very 
clear  lydemtmstrated . 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  of  thede  forgeries  in  the  ticket-brokerage  busineBB  if  the 
rauroad  conuwnies  themselves  did  not  keep  this  fraternity  alive  oy  their  patron- 
age?—A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  left  in  what  yon  may  call  legitimate 
brokerage — the  class  of  tickets  I  first  referred  to — to  keep  them  alive.  1  do  not 
think  Uiere  is  enongh  left  in  the  1,000-uule  commercial  ticket  to  allow  them  to 
keep  their  doors  open  a  day. 

(j.  (By  Kr.  C.  J.  Habrib.)  Is  there  as  much  ticket  brokerage  here  as  there  was 
a  year  ago?— A.  I  think  there  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY,)  Have  not  the  railroads  a  remedy  themselves  without 
going  to  Congress  to  get  legislation?— A.  Ithinknot.  Yon  take  the  railroads  as  a 
class,  the  West«m  and  Northwestern  roads  from  Chicago,  and  we  are  not  any 
stronger  collectively  than  the  weakest  line  in  the  whole  gronp.  Whenever  a  road 
that  is  admittedly  inferior,  or  is  so  regarded,  makes  a  rate,  whatever  it  mav  do 
to  encourage  bosmess  by  this  means, ultimately  thestrongerlineeand  those  which 
deprecate  the  syftem  are  bound  tb  be  drawn  in. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  weak^t  road  in  the  many  aronnd  here  patroniEee  the  scalper 
or  attempts  to  put  ite  business  out  through  a  broker  the  otber  nwds  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  same  practice? — A.  Ultimately. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorikek.)  If  they  can  a^ee,  and  are  honest  In  their 
^reement,  that  no  tickets  shall  be  turned  over  to  brokers  to  handle  at  lees  than 
we  regular  rate  they  can  do  that,  can  thev,  in  your  opinion? — A.  If  the^  oonld, 
yes,  but  imfortnnately  it  is  like  ever^  outer  branch  of  business.  I  think  the 
railroad  people  are  no  better  and  certainly  no  worse  than  people  engaged  in  oUiw 
classes  of  bofdnees,  and  the  principle  of  competition  rules  juat  as  strong,  and  in 


should  interfere.  Congress  assamee  the  right  to  Icuislate  regarding  railroad,  as 
to  what  they  shall  do  and  aa  to  what  they  shall  not  do.  If  that  is  the  right  of  Con- 
gress they  ought  to  legislate  so  as  to  give  the  railroads  reasonable  protection. 

No.  33,  "Unjust  discriminationaand  undue  preferences  by  railroads."  I  have  a 
good  d«al  to  say  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  you  freight  or  passenger  traffic  manager? — A.  Both;  general  traffic  man- 
ager. I  presume  the  commission  understands  I  am  here  without  any  c<mf  erence 
with  the  executive  management  of  onr  road  and  am  giving  a  personal  opinions 
only.  1  think  I  understand  the  policy  of  the  company;  while  I  am  in  sympathy 
witQ  its  policy  and  desires,  sdll  lam  only  here  as  an  individual.  I  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  discrimination  between  persons,  between  places,  and  between 

As  to  discrimination  between  persons  it  is  very  hard  to  make  any  point  with 
any  certainty,  because  of  tbe  very  natnre  of  the  case.  On  interstate  traffic  and 
on  nearly  all  local  State  traffic  the  laws  are  strict,  prohibitive;  and  on  interstate 
business  the  penalties  are  so  severe  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible,  certainly 
very  difficult,  to  get  the  truth.  So  we  get  our  information  secondhand,  and 
generally  from  people  whose  interest  it  is  to  deceive  and  make  na  believe  that 
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poeedtoezist.  batthatthOTeis  Bome.therecaubenodotibt.  When  I  came  Into  the 
room  Ur.  Stlcknev  was  referring  to  the  subject  of  discrimination  between  p 
and  articles,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  hia  teetimonT  to  that  extent.  I  &__ 
that  the  interstate  act  is  based  npon  proper  ideas  ana  conclnsions.  that  the  com- 
mon carrier  ahoald  not  discriminate  in  an^  respect  nnjnstly.  As  to  personal 
discrlminaticms,  1  have  very  decided  opinions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
althoagh  they  are  merelj  personal  ideas.  I  think  the  law  was  wiwn  in  anch  a 
wayastomakeitesceedinglydifacnlttoconvict.  Thepeno] 
It  is  made  an  infamons  crime,  anbject  to  imprison 
reluctance,  in  the  first  place, on  the  part  of  one  raiiro 

And.  fnrther,  with  s".ca  a  penalty,  if  the  company  o  

law  he  does  it  in  Boch  ..  way  as  would  be  least  likely  to  be  discovered  or  proven. 
It  encourages  great  ingenuity  in  covermg  up.  Assuming  that  the  practice  ought 
to  be  discontinned,  and  I  certainly  think  it  ought  to  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  uie 
way  to  prevent  an  evil  or  a  crime  la  to  remove  the  incentive.  In  the  case  of  a 
corporanon  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  it  can  be  punished,  and  that  is  in 
its  pocket,  its  treasnry.  If  yon  take  me  individual  official,  I  do  not  know  anyone 
in  my  range  of  acquaintances  who  ever  wanted  businesB  bad  enough  to  go  con- 
trary to  wnat  he  believed  to  be  the  policy  of  bis  company.  If  you  select  any 
number  of  traffic  men  yon  conld  not  find  one  who  would  venture  to  transgress 
what  he  believed  to  be  an  inflexible  role  laid  down  by  his  management.  After 
more  than  M  years'  experience  in  the  traffic,  more  or  less  directly  touching  on 
these  Bnbiects,my  contusion  la  that  the  way  topreveut  it  is  tomafa:e  thecorpora- 
tions  themselves  the  ag«nts  of  the  law  to  prevent  this  practice.  If  there  was  a 
penalty  assiessed  against  the  corporation  for  every  conviction,  a  substantial  pen- 
alty, it  would  be  ruinous  for  any  railway  corporation  to  engage  in  this  practice, 
absolutely  ruinous  if  the  penalty  was  snfflcient;  and  the  companies  tbemselvea 
would  see  to  it  that  tjieir  employees  complied  with  the  law.  I  think  that  ia  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  case,  and  it  is  the  only  method,  I  believe,  by  which  this 
law  can  be  fully  enforced.  Certainly,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  never 
dare  to  commit  an  act  which  I  knew  was  sincerely  and  energetically  prohibited 
by  my  company.  I  could  not  maintain  my  place  SO  days  if.  by  disregard  of  tbeee 
laws,  I  pla<^  my  company  in  a  position  where  it  must  suffer  in  its  treasury. 

I  am  associated,  more  or  less,  with  the  traffic  men  of  various  roads  throughout 
the  country.  In  many  cases  I  am  the  competitor  of  a  man  who  is  a  personal 
friend.  I  have  known  him  for  years,  and  have  a  high  regard  for  him  outside  of 
competition  and  business  affairs.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  to  compel  or  induce 
me  to  testify  against  these  people  if  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  be  sent 
to  jail.  But  if  the  Burlington,  theRockIsland,or  the  Northwestern  were  cutting 
rates  and  diverting  freight  I  should  not  feel  the  least  reluctance  to  furnish  testi- 
mony that  would  make  it  so  unpleasant  that  they  would  never  do  it  again  if  the 
penalty  was  in  the  way  of  a  fine.  That  is  not  only  my  opinion,  bnt  the  opinion 
of  every  traffic  man  of  my  aquaintance.  It  seems  to  me,  if  it  is  unlawful  to 
indulge  in  personal  preferences,  that  the  law  onght  to  be  so  framed  as  to  make  it 
an  object  for  the  railway  companies  to  prevent  it;  in  other  words,  remove  the 
incentive. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Stlckney  that  the  rates  are  not  maintained,  or  do 
yon  agree  with  him  that  the  rates  can  not  be  maintained?— A.  I  can  not  agree 
with  him  at  all  on  this  snbject  as  to  the  maintenance  of  rates.    I  believe  the  law 
'  )  so  changed  as  to  bring  about  that  result. 
I  should  judge  you  do  believe  they  are  not  maintained.— A.  As  stated 

J,  my  information  is  based  on  hearsay,  and  the  evidence  almost  wholly 

comes  from  x>eople  who  want  to  produce  the  belief  that  rates  are  being  cnt. 
Speaking  from  general  information  and  belief,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  rat«s  are 
not  maintained  as  the  law  requires;  but  the  number  of  instances  where  it  is  vio- 
lated, I  believe,  is  much  less  than  is  generally  sunpoBed.  The  discrimination  is 
very  ^eat,  however,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  it  has  this  result:  That  when  there  is  a 
discrimination  by  unlawful  means  it  affects  more  people,  it  is  more  wide  reach- 
ing in  its  effect,  than  it  was  before  the  interstate  law.  If  an  agent  is  going  to  he 
tempted  beyond  what  he  is  able  to  resist,  he  is  naturally  goii^  to  find  a  place 
where  ho  can  get  the  greatest  results.  The  favors  will  go  to  the  man  who  con- 
trols the  most  Duainess;  the  man  who,  perhaps,  needs  help  less  than  others. 

Q.  What  effect  did  the  hard  times  nave  on  the  maintenance  of  rates? — A.  I 
have  theorized  on  that  and  studied  the  subject  and  heard  the  theories  of 
others.  It  is  generally  snpposed  that  when  the  railroad  equipment  is  all  in  use 
in  good  times  there  is  less  liability  to  cnt  rates.  When  business  is  very  dull 
•  some  of  tiie  roads,  many  of  tbsm,  must  have  abont  so  much  money  anyway; 
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they  have  to  have  tliebosiiieaB.  I  think  that  view  is  generally  correct.  Althongh 
there  may  be  a  very  heavy  ntovement  of  grain  and  conntty  prodooe  in  one 
direction  there  ia  &  temptation  to  manipalate  rat6B  in  the  opposite  direction  bo  as 
to  load  back  the  car.  (^uerally  speaking,  however,  good,  heavy  boainesH  steadies 
the  rates. 

Now,  as  tu  [liHcriminationB  between  places.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  7$ 
per  cent  of  the  rate  disturbance  in  the  West  and  Northwest  originated  primarily 
in  the  qnestion,  What  is  a  fair  relation  of  rates  between  competing  markete? 
The  interstate  act  does  not  ^ve  ns  any  help  except  thifl:  It  says  that  rates  mnst 
be  reasonable.  Practically,  it  says  they  moat  be  relatively  reasonable  and  not 
discriminative !  bnt  there  is  nothing  in  the  law,  as  was  said  by  the  previona  wit- 
ness, in  the  nature  of  a  criterion  or  rnle  by  which  one  can  determine  what  is  a 
relativelv  reasonable  rate. 

Take  tne  trafSc  from  Chicago  to  St.  Lonis  and  Uilwankee  to  St.  Panl.  It  has 
been  for  a  nnmber  of  years  a  oone  of  contention.  We  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  determine  that  onr  rates  are  in  fall  compliance  with  the  act. 
That  sort  of  a  qnestion  applies  entirely  through  the  Northwest  and  Southwest. 
It  is  a  continual  struggle  between  the  line  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Lonis,  with  no 
interest  in  Chicago,  and  the  line  from  Eansae  City  to  Chicago,  with  no  interest 
in  St.  Louis.  The  carriers  are  always  subject  to  constant  complaint  from  the 
people  in  the  terminal  cities  which  they  serve,  and  if  a  railway  ofBcial,  say  in 
Chicago,  falls  to  do  that  which  the  community  here  feel  ought  to  be  done  to  pro- 
tect their  commercial  supremacy  or  equality  he  is  a  public  enemy.  There  is  no 
donbt  that  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  rates  as  between  various  competing 
distributing  cities  or  market  ciues,  and  I  think  my  statement  that  75  per  cent 
of  onr  rate  troubles  have  their  origin  in  these  questions  is  correct.  If 
you  will  refer  again  to  the  question  of  rates  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  you  will  find  the  rate  on  a  heavy  class  of  goods — iron, 
hardware,  etc.— from  St.  Lonis  ia  but  a  traction  more  than  the  rate  from  Mil- 
waukee. Milwaukee  takes  Chicago  rates  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  go  into 
here.  The  one  ia  a  distance  of  325  miles  and  the  other  is  about  600:  the  rates  are 
within  a  cent  or  a  half  cent  on  the  lower  grade  of  freight,  on  property  on  which 
the  rate  is  an  imx>ortant  element  in  the  s^e  of  goods,  ^ticles  cheap  in  themselves 
bnt  heavy  in  transportation,  where  the  rate  forms  a  large  per  cent  of  value  at 
destination. 

a  not  settle  these  questions,  and  the  existence  of  discrimination  i: 
rat '         "      ' 

6j-earB ago,  was  a  comproi 
settlement  than  it  ia  to-oay. 

Now,  we  have  had  a  nnmber  of  cases  where  this  same  question  has  been  before 
the  Interstate  Couimerce  ComQiissio&.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  the 
opinion  and  finding  of  the  commission  and  its  order  have  been  fully  complied 
with.  I  do  not  tmnk,  under  the  present  law,  the  commission  can  expect  to 
enforce  its  order  unless  it  has  power  over  a  minimum  rate  as  well  as  over  a 
maximum  rate.  It  can  not,  in  tue  very  nature  of  the  case,  create  by  its  order 
and  maintain  a  specific  rate  difference.  For  instance,  in  the  case  I  have  cited, 
the  commission  says  there  ought  to  be  some  difference  between  Milwaukee  on  ttw 
one  hand  and  St.  Louis  on  the  other;  you  must  make  so  much  difference.  It  is 
comparatively  an  easy  matter  for  the  line  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  reduce 
its  rate  to  St.  Paul,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  lines  from  St.  Louis  from 
reducing  their  rate  just  as  much.  There  is  no  limit — no  attempt  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum rate.  Yet,  since  this  commisaion  under  the  present  act  can  not  enforce 
its  order,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  court  could  or  not.  So  long  as  there  is 
nothing  to  restrain  the  railroad  company  from  making  low  rates,  toe  very  worst 
forms  of  discrimination  will  grow  out  of  that  very  quesHon. 

That  leads  to  the  question  whether  the  commission  ought  to  have  power  to  make 
rates;  and  that  ia  a  very  difficult  one,  but  this  haa  occurred  to  me  on  that  point: 
Neither  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coniuiission  nor  the  Oovernment,  nor  any  body 
the  Government  mav  choose  to  create,  can  make  rates  for  the  railroad  companies 
in  the  sense  in  which  therailroad  companies  now  make  them.  They  may,  under 
complaint,  thoroughly  investigate  by  means  that  the  law  provides.  The  conimis- 
sion  could,  in  such  a  case,  make  an  order  and  enforce  it  if  it  had  the  proper  author- 
ity. Bnt  this  question  of  local  discrimination  can  never  be  settleo  by  any  body 
now  in  existence  until  that  Mbanal  has  the  power  to  control  and  limit  rate  reduc- 
tions. It  is  the  relative  rate  to  this  city  and  that  city,  competing  cities,  and  the 
relation  between  articles  from  or  to  the  same  points,  that  moke  che  real  disturb- ' 
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« time  of  the  txftlBc  men  Uuui  any  other  cIub  of  bnsineaa 

.      .  rith.    There  is  no  donbt  that  towns  are  created  or  deBtroyed 

by  a  mere  matter  of  relatjou  of  rates.  I  do  not  think  that  was  intended;  Idonot 
think  it  ought  to  be  so. 

I  have  dwelt  aomewhat  at  length  on  that  point  beoaose  I  wished  the  oommisBioQ 
to  understand  what  it  is  that  nnderliee  all  tnese  qnestions  and  that  leads  more  or 
lees  to  these  abnsee. 

Q.  (Br  Ur.  Kenkbdt.)  Yon  are  not  in  favor,  then,  of  giving  the  commismon 
these  enlarged  powers  without  giving  them  the  power  to  regulate  or  control  the 
minimum  rate? — A.  I  do  not  think  any  power  could  be  conferred  on  the  commis- 
sion that  would  have  any  materially  good  effect  on  the  people  unless  that  power 
was  inclnded. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  ThelnterBtatoGommerceCommissionisofthesaine 
belief,  is  it  ? — A.  I  can  only  answer  that  I  had  some  conversation  with  the  chairman, 
and  my  judgment  is  that  it  is  in  full  accord  with  that  view.'  I  think  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  prevention  of  discrimination  against  foreign  or  other  markets 
can  not  be  controlled  until  that  power  is  vested  in  the  commission.  I  have  been 
led  to  that  belief  because  of  my  belief  that  Chicago  Is  discriminated  against  more 
than  any  other  city  I  know  of  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Ur.  Kenhbdt.)  I  shonldliketoaskaboutthesediacriminatlonsbetween 
grain  and  grain  products  that  are  exported;  what  is  the  cause  of  those  discrimi- 
nations?— A.  I  can  only  answer  that  in  the  form  of  an  opinion.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  my  belief  ever  since  the  interstate  act  was  passed,  and  it  is  an  opinion  that 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  railroad  people,  that  that  act  does  not  a[^ly  to 
export  bosinesB.  This  is  one  feature  of  the  case  that  wants  to  be  kept  in  eiglit; 
there  are  conditions  of  competition  which  m&y,  and  do  in  some  cases,  apply  to 
grain  in  bnlk  that  do  not  apply  to  package  freight,  like  flour.  I  think  the  moat 
notable  example  of  that  is  from  Hinneapolis  to  Dolnth  and  eastward  as  well  as 
from  Chicago  eastward,  wherever  the  rail  carriers  are  in  competition  with  water 
carriers.  1  think  that  is  true  very  often;  it  is  certainly  so  between  flour  and 
wheat.  At  Minneapolis  the  grain  comes  in  from  the  great  wheat  belts;  it  goes  to 
the  elevators  at  Dnfnth  or  Minneapolis,  is  taken  up  there  by  boats  from  Dnluth,  or 
by  the  railroads  nmniog  from  Minneapolis  to  Ihilnth.  That  is  B  State  haul.  The 
grain  is  carried  nsnally  locally  to  Dnluth  from  Minneaxtolis,  and  goes  to  the 
levator.  When  it  reaches  the  port  it  is  carried  to  Buffalo  by  boats,  which  are 
not  under  the  interstete  act;  that  does  not  apply  by  water.  These  large  dealers 
have  their  elevators  at  lake  ports,  at  Buffalo  and  some  other  places  in  New  York. 
The  grain,  when  it  gets  to  Buffalo,  may  be  distributed  to  the  interior  more  ra 
less,  where  it  is  a  State  matter  under  the  New  York  law;  it  may  be  carried  by 
canal,  so  it  is  all  water.  Carrying  floor  from  Minneapolis  mills  is  int^'state 
traffic  and  comes  under  the  act,  ana  there  is  noi  the  same  class  of  carriers  han- 
dling it  as  those  carrying  bulk  wheat  and  gnun  to  Buffalo.  The  steamship  lines 
under  the  control  of  the  trunk  lines  are  not  situated  in  that  way,  so  that  wheat 
can  go  at  a  very  small  cost  sometimes.  To  what  extent  that  justifies  the  differ- 
ences heretofore  existing  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  were  no  differentials  between  them  until  last 
February?— A.  Nn;  not  to  any  material  extent.  I  dont  know  of  any  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  material  difference  between  the  rate  on  floor  and  the  rate  on 
wheat  where  the  rail  and  lake  or  water  competition  is  not  a  direct  influence,  except- 
ing in  one  point.  Under  the  modem  methods  and  arrangements  wheat  can  be 
loaded  quite  a  good  deal  heavier  than  flour  in  a  car.  In  fact.  I  think  it  is  loaded 
much  heavier  than  flour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  flour  is  not  loaded  as  heavily  as 
wheat. 

Q.  Suppose  a  car  has  80.000  pounds  capacity  and  a  miller  at  his  own  expense  will 
load  60,00i)  pounds  of  flour  on  that  car;  is  there  anv  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
the  same  rate  that  theelevator  manhas? — A.  In  tae  absence  of  direct  water  com- 
petition. I  know  of  no  reason.  Our  own  railway  runs  in  the  wheat  belt  through 
Minnesota,  and  we  would  rather  have  the  flour  manufactured  at  some  point  on  the 
line,  because  it  builds  up  local  indnstries  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  it.  I  feel  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  country  at  large.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  wheat  grown 
in  Minnesota.  Iowa,  and  Dakota  should  be  carried  fur  export  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
that  the  foreign  roitler  can  compete  with  our  own  miller  in  the  manufacture  of 
wheat  into  flonr  from  wheat  grown  in  our  own  country. 

Q.  Wheat  has  been  carried  to  Buffalo  in  the  lake  steamers  for  many  years,  has 
It  not? — A.  Yes;  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  in  the  last  4  or  5  years. 
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Q.  In  it  probable  that  lake  competitiDn  has  anytliinK  to  do  with  the  tnatter,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  cost  tmtU  last  Febraary?— A. 
That  difference  began  early  in  this  year  and  is  a  qneetdon  quite  separate  from  the 
one  I  referred  to  at  Minneapolie.  I  am  not  able  to  testify  positively,  but  my  im- 
preeaion  le  that  that  condition  grew  up  as  a  result  of  the  controveTsy  between  or 
on  account  of  the  varioua  Atlantic  ports— Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  New 
York,  Newport  News,  etc.  In  other  words,  that  diSerentialB  proposition  seemed 
to  have  been  worMng  to  the  end  wherein  it  was  shown  what  the  effect  was,  and 
the  rates  were  made  on  export  business.  I  think  there  was  an  impreaaion  abroad 
that  the  Tnteratate  Commerce  CommlBBion  hadn't  very  mnch  to  say  about  export 
business,  and  freight  competition  was  naturally  confined  more  to  that  channel 
than  any  other.    It  was  a  fight  fur  the  SD^remacy. 

Q.  {&r  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  E!ast«m  lines  tend  to  stimulate 
the  traffic  in  grain  instead  of  flour  because  of  the  terminal  charKea  at  New  York? — 
A,  I  don't  know;  I  am  at  sea  on  that  question:  I  dont  think  I  am  competent  to 
answer  it  with  any  attempt  at  certainty.  What  effect  that  terminal  charge  has 
I  dont  know.  I  dont  think  it  is'  a  roling  basis,  except  perhaps  with  roads  that 
connect  with  the  trunk  lines;  thevhavetomakearatetoNewYorkonexportbusi- 
ness,  and  the  question  is  how  will  that  rate  be  divided.  Take  the  rate  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  New  York  on  grain  for  domestic  purposes.  I  don't  know  that  it  makes 
much  difference  what  it  costs  to  handle  it  in  the  port  there.  The  aggregate  rate 
itself  is  what  the  public  must  consider,  andthat  is  theone  that  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  trade  at  large.  The  deduction  of  1 , 3,  or  3  cents  before  prorating  is  a  matter 
that  conoems  us  very  much,  but  I  dont  see  how  it  affects  the  public. 

Q,  In  this  way:  Might  not  the  managers  of  the  railways,  because  of  being  the 
penone  who  receive  the  terminal  charges — and  they  are  very  profitable,  I  believe — 
continue  to  insist  npo  n  rates  that  would  cause  the  traffic  to  go  in  the  shape  of  wheat 
instead  of  floor?  Itcomes  to  the  qaestion  whether  or  not  the  profits  coming  from 
these  terminal  charges  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  men  who  determine  the  rates.— 
A.  I  hardly  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakbis.)  Would  there  be  terminal  charges  on  floor  the  same 
as  on  wheat? — A.  I  am  not  iJear  upon  that  point. 

Q.  I  should  like  t«  ask  one  more  question  about  pooling.  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  yon  have  to  say  upon  that  subject.— A.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  pooling, 
provided  snfBcient  authority  is  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
regulate  the  pools  and  the  ratoH  made  thereunder.  I  dont  believe  as  an  economi- 
csJ  proposition  that  it  would  be  right,  or  advisable  at  least,  to  legalize  pooling 
without  placing  it  under  the  supervudon  of  a  Federal  commission.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  if  pools  could  be  legalized,  and  the  comoanies  oould  sue  and  be  sued 
onder  the  pooling  contracts,  if  the  commission  had  the  right  to  legalize  pools  pro- 
vided they  approved  of  the  rates,  if  the  commission  had  the  right  also  to  diaoon- 
tinneapool  at  any  time  because  of  the  rates  made  by  the  pooling  parties,  then  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  everybody.  I  can  see  only  two  real  objections  to  a  pool 
from  a  public  standpoint;  first,  that  the  carriers  would  be  favorable  to  such  con- 
tracts as  could  be  made  under  excessive  rates;  but  if  the  commission  was  author- 
ized or  empowered  to  make  a  pool  illegal  the  moment  it  found  the  rates  were 
unreasonable,  that  would  remove  that  objection.  The  only  other  objection  to  the 
pool  that  I  think  would  be  made,  would  be  by  people  who  hox>e  in  the  absence  of 
pools  to  get  a  decided  advantage  over  someone  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inter- 
state act  ie  very  specific  in  its  declaration  that  rates  shall  be  reasonable;  for 
instance,  they,  by  inference,  hold  that  rates,  not  only  as  between  places,  but  as 
between  articles  and  persons,  shall  be  reasonable.  Bat  the  roles  are  soch  to-day 
that  everything  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  is  specifically  prohib- 
ited. There  is  not  a  thing  that  the  railroad  company  can  do  to  comply  with  the 
Kirit  and  purpose  of  the  interstate  act  that  is  not  made  anlawfnl.  I  think  that 
ould  be  chimged.  I  think  there  should  be  some  way  by  which  rates  coold  be 
regulated  fairly  in  the  general  interest  of  the  carriers  and  the  people,  and  so  that 
both  parties  should  be  protected  in  their  rigbte.  That  is  all  we  ask.  If  I  sit  down 
with  8  or  4  gentlemen,  freight  agents  or  traffic  managers,  to  discuss  what  rates 
should  apply  Detweeu  any  two  competing  pointe,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
act,  and  the  penalty  is  severe,  not  oijy  upon  the  person,  hot  opon  the  property, 
A  fluctuating  rate  can  not  benefit  anyone  in  the  end.  It  is  the  most  disas- 
trous thing  that  can  happen  to  the  commercial  world,  and  more  country  traders 
have  heenbroken  up  by  fluctuating  rates  than  by  excessive  rates — one  hundred 
times  over.  If  a  country  merchant  stocks  up  on  staple  goods  when  the  rate 
is  30  cente  per  hundred,  and  by  and  by  someone  gets  a  rate  of  16  cents  per  hon- 
dred,  his  bosineSB  is  gone  and  his  profite  are  gone,  and  sometimes,  more  than 
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that;  hifl  property  Is  gone,  becanse  he  can  not  compete  with  the  man  who  has 


ETchswdtheBome  staple  ^[oodsat  a  lS-ceiit^mt«  when  he  haspaid  80.    ThisbL- 
ppetied  repeatedly.    I  think  what  the  ccmntry  at  large  needs,  and  is  entitled  to, 
is  reaaoiiable  and  stable  rates.    It  doeent  seem  to  me  that  the  coantry  has  any 


Q.  (Byll „ , _. 

is  BO  very  much  to  be  Baid  on  that  subject  that  I  don't  like  very  well  to  enter  npon 
it,  not  having  had  an  opportnnity  to  rednce  my  opinions  on  the  subject  to  order 
so  that  1  can  state  them  clearly.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  and  I  suppose  I 
should  say  something  as  to  how  private  cars  originated,  why  they  were  neceesary 
at  one  time,  and  why  they  are  continned.  There  nas  beeii  a  great  advance  made  in 
roUing  stock.  When  I  first  oommenced  railroading,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
there  was  a  very  severe  penal^  npon  the  station  agent  if  he  allowed  a  car  to  be 
loaded  over  9  tons.  Now  we  frequently  load  SO  tons,  and  some  of  the  older  roads 
load  50.  The  cars  we  have  on  hand  now  are  good,  serviceable  cars  of  all  snitahle 
dimensions;  that  has  grown  up  recently  in  the  extensioo  and  enlargement  of  cars. 
Take,  for  instance,  in  the  first  place,  a  mannfactnrer  who  wants  a  large  car  and 
who  can  not  get  a  car  from  the  railr(»d  that  is  snitableforhisbasinesB.  Somet^ 
the  more  wewthy  ones  put  in  a  few  private  cars  to  accommodate  their  own  bnsi' 
nees.  Up  tu  the  present  time  I  don't  know  of  a  railroad  that  has  cars  enough  of 
its  own  to  meet  the  emergency  in  the  average  bnay  season,  and  they  are  glad  to 
take  a  car  of  a  man  who  han  it  to  accommodate  his  business.  Take  tne  fnrmtnre 
cars,  cars  of  special  dimensions.  Then  the  neA  more  of  any  importance  was  Mba 
more  in  the  extension  of  the  packing  bosinesa,  and  especially  that  of  dressed 
meats.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  woald  be  wise  or  safe  for  railroad  com- 
panies even  at  this  day  to  own  or  control  the  kind  of  cars  which  are  nsed  for  the 
shipment  of  fresh  meats.  I  have  ascertained  during  the  last  4  or  5  years  that  a 
car  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated  in  aperfect  condition  for  the  shipment  of  fresh 
meat  or  dressed  beef,  and  34  boars'  ran  might  min  the  property.  It  may  be  a 
moldy  car;  it  may  be  mnsty;  perhaps  it  has  not  been  properly  scalded  to  clean 
away  the  dirt,  and  such  a  car  is  absolutely  ansafe.  U  the  railroad  companies 
shonldown  or  control  these  cars  I  think  it  would  be  very  expensive,  and  if  they 
were  required  to  do  it  now  bv  law  there  wonld  not  be  cars  enough  to  handle  the 
business,  because  they  would  nave  to  be  handled  with  regularity  and  precision,  so 
&Utt  I  am  in  donbt  in  regard  to  care  used  for  a  particular  purpose,  especially 

Erishable  property,  and  more  particularly  fresh  meats.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
B  building  of  private  cars  has  grown  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  that  it  is  bound 
to  be  bnrdensome.  There  is  neither  any  doubt  that  a  large  manufacturer  having 
cars  of  his  own,  if  he  has  not  too  many,  can  keep  them  mnning  with  snfBcient 
regnlarity  to  make  a  profit  merely  from  the  ownership  of  the  car.  In  other 
words,  the  mileage  of  a  car  that  is  kept  going  all  the  time  is  a  profitable  affair. 
Of  conrse,  that  is  necanee  of  the  price  paioT  There  has  been  some  rednction  in  oar 
niilewe,  but  it  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Q.  That  isinthenatureofarebate, then? — A.  I  don't  think  the  particular  idea 
of  a  rebate  would  apply  to  that;  he  has  his  money  invested  in  cars  and  he  is  enti- 
tled to  something  for  tne  nse  of  them. 

Q.  Is  he  entitled  to  any  advantage  as  against  any  other  shipper  on  account  of 
the  allowance  made  by  reason  of  the  private  cars;  by  reason  of  the  private  cars 
can  he  ship  any  cheaper  over  a  line  of  road  than  any  other  manufacturer  can 
ship  over  the  same  line? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  if  a  farmer  has  a  good  wagon 
ana  a  good  team,  and  another  fanner  has  not,  I  don't  know  that  the  one  who  has 
a  good  wagon  and  team  is  doing  any  harm  to  the  one  who  has  not.  If  a  manu- 
facturer spends  his  money  for  the  facilities  that  are  necessary  to  the  business,  be 
is  entitled  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  equipment  he  furnishes;  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  equipment  that  is  used  in  the  business;  I  think  that  is  a 
business  proposition.  If  one  gentleman  in  the  grain  business  in  Nebraska  has  a 
first-class  elevator  holding  50,000  or  150,000  bushels,  with  modem  equipment  for 
moving  the  grain  cheaply,  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  man  who 
has  a  warehouse  that  will  hold  two  or  three  cars. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  public  policy  that  one  shipper  Is  permitted  to  have 
an  advantage,  because  be  is  flowed  to  use  these  private  cars,  as  against  another 
shipper  that  has  not  that  same  right  and  who  must  nse  the  com^ny's  cars? — A. 
I  don't  feel  qnite  competent  to  go  into  that,  as  that  is  a  very  senous  (jiieetion.  I 
think,  however,  if  the  railroad  company  is  not  able  to  supply  itself  with  cars  tliat 
it  needs  and  someone  else  does,  then  the  man  that  does  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price 
for  the  use  of  his  property. 
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(}.  (By  Bepreeentative  Lobihbr.)  Do  70a  think  yon  pay  more  in  mileage  for 
private  cars  than  it  would  cost  the  railroad  company  it  they  need  their  own 
cars? — A.  There  ore  different  claeses  of  private  cars  uiat  are  used  by  the  rail- 
roads; the  refrigirator  carB  and  what  we  call  the  ordinary  care,  the  common  cars 
that  require  no  special  treatment.  For  the  latter  we  pay  the  owners  the  same 
price  tliat  we  pay  connecting  railroads;  1  think  it  i£  6  mills  a  mile;  it  was  a  cent. 
bat  a  few  years  ago  it  was  reduced  to  0  mills.  Cars  that  cost  a  few  yeare 
ago,  before  the  last  rise  in  i)rice,  say  $400  or  $125,  wonld  be  0  mills  for  every  mile 
nm.  Cars  of  that  description  make  an  average  of  about  50  or  60  milee  a  day 
in  actual  uae.  Now,  the  refrigirator  car  costs  probably  twice  as  much;  while 
we  pay  $400  for  the  standard  box-car,  or  $4^,  a  well-equipped  refrigirator  car 
costs  from  $900  to  $1,000,  and  it  has  been  receiving  osnally  1  cent  a  mile.  I  think 
that  is  the  prevailing  price.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  are  to  pay  more  or 
are  paying  more  on  common  cars  than  we  ought,  and  more  than  we  collect  on 
our  own  cars  when  they  are  used  by  other  people.  It  is  all  we  collect  when 
Other  people  use  onr  cars;  in  the  sense  that  is  reciprocal,  I  presume  the  price  is 
tolerably  fair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KsyNKDY),  Wonld  not  manv  of  the  railroad  men  of  the  country  be 
glad  to  bend  of  theprivate'^ar  system  if  tney  could? — A,  Undoubtedly;  our  com- 
pany wonld  be  very  glad  to  be  rifl  of  them.  About  8  years  ago  we  commenced 
to  build  cars.  We  baUt  10  a  day  for  nearly  a  vear,  or  the  full  capacity  of  our 
shop.  We  are  now  building  theirs.  If  we  had  all  the  cars  we  could  ose  we  would 
not  pay  anyone  else  for  the  use  of  them,  but  we  have  not  got  them.  I  am  in  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  owning  refrigerator  cara  for  perishable  property.  I  dont 
know  what  is  best.  I  shonla  regret  to  make  the  experiment  of  owning  theee  cars 
and  being  reBponsible  for  their  condition.  But  when  it  comes  to  ordinary  cars  it 
wonld  be  b^  for  us  to  have  all  the  cars  we  want  of  our  own. 

Q.  The  roads  that  don't  appreciate  or  meet  the  reijuirements  of  commerce  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  private  ownership  of  private  cars? — A.  Very  likely; 
none  of  the  roads  were  ever  yet  able  to  meet  the  requirements  for  equipment  any- 
way. The  demand  is  always  a  little  ahead.  That  is  wlut  causes  tjie  nee  of  the 
private  cars  during  the  busy  seasons.  They  have  been  very  useful  in  this  way, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  handle  busineaB  we  conld  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 
I  think  the  company  should  own  the  ordinary  cars  for  the  ose  of  its  own  road, 
but  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  ose  of  the  refrigerator  cars.  Take  Kansae  City,  for 
instance,  a  packing  point  where  a  large  number  of  private  cars  are  used.  The 
biggest  owner  is  the  packer,  who  owns  enough  of  them  to  take  care  of  his  busi- 
ness, but  there  is  no  railroad  company  that  owns  enough  care  especially  con- 
structed to  take  its  share  of  the  business  of  the  packers.  The  number  of  cars 
actually  used  in  that  particular  business  is  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  every 
company  solicited  that  bnsinees  and  had  a  enfflcient  number  of  those  particular 
oare  to  take  care  of  its  share  of  that  business.  That  fact  has  created  quite  a 
problem  in  the  matter.    It  is  a  practical  question. 

Q.  Is  the  meat  in  the  private  cars  at  the  owner's  risk? — A.  The  meat  in  the 
private  cars  is  at  owner's  risk  excepting  where  there  is  a  wreck  or  an  unneceeeary 
delay  caused  by  some  act  for  which  the  carrier  is  responsible.  If  the  train  is  not 
wrecked  and  the  oar  is  moved  with  nenal  and  average  precision  and  tJie  meat  Is 
destroyed,  the  individual  loses;  there  has  never  been  a  claim  under  such  circum- 
stances that  I  know  of.  I  have  known  of  many  cases  where  a  teain  loaded  with 
fresh  meat  might  pass  over  our  road  with  usual  precieion  and  reach  its  destina- 
tion in  due  time,  and  when  it  reached  its  destlnatitm  the  meat  wonld  be  onflt  tar 
1;  but  that  is  no  concern  of  the  carrier.    Had  we  owned  these  cara  it  would 


have  been  a  matter  of  investigation  as  to  whether  the  cars  were  properly  scalded 
and  were  put  in  proper  order,  or  to  show  that  something  had  not  hoen  done  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  whereby  the  damage  was  cans^;  and  there  would  have 
be^  no  escape  from  payment  of  damages  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  our 
fault  or  neghgence.  I  tninkin  tlielTyearel  have  been  in  Chicago  in  this  railway 
boalness  we  have  never  been  asked  to  pay  a  claim  for  damages  to  property  when 
the  oar  went  through  on  the  ordinary  time. 

I  want  to  touch  m.ore  ujton  that  question  of  flour  and  wheat  for  export,  if  yon 
please,  tiiat  tiie  commission  may  know,  if  it  desires  to  know,  to  what  extent  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  complied  with.  As  soon 
as  we  received  ttiat  order  we  undertook  to  follow  it. 

Q.  State  what  the  order  was. — A.  Thedifferentialsoughtnot  tobegreat«r  than 
a  cents  per  hundred.  We  are  dealing  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  rate  now;  that 
Is  the  one  thing  that  affects  ns.  We  undertook  to  find  ont  what,  if  anvthing, 
wonldprevent  us  from  complving  with  the  order;  we  understood  that  tne  rate 
from  Chicago  on  the  Eastern  lines  was  in  violation  of  the  oommiaaion'e  ordar. 
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Q.  From  Cbioago  eastward?— A.  Yes;  but  I  nndarstand  that  the  ratM  from 
HiaaiBfiippi  Biver  points  are  not  in  line  with  onrs,  for  reaaons  which  may  easily 
beexplained  to  this  conuniaslon.  We  felt  compelled  to  make  some  rate  from  Savan- 
nah, where  we  croee  the  MissiBsippi  River;  bnt  we  can  only  make  sacb  rates  as  the 
Eastern  trtmfa  liuea  are  willinf^  to  participate  in.  I  beheve  that  the  rate  on  export 
grain  from  the  Miesi«dppi  River  to  New  York  and  other  Atltuttic  ports  is  more 
than  3  cents  less  than  domeBtio  rates.  We  can  not  reduce  the  rate  on  domeetio 
bnstnesa  from  Savannah,  where  oar  road  croesee  the  river,  witbont  the  con- 
sent  and  cooperation  of  the  Kaatern  roads.  We  can  not  advance  the  rate  on 
export  wheat  from  that  point  nnlese  the  other  roads  advance  it  from  the  Mi8si»- 
sippi  River  croBsings,  or  we  lose  the  bnginese.  My  recollection  is  that  the  differ- 
ence between  export  wheat  and  flonr  from  MissiBsippi  Biver  crossing  is  about  4 
cents.  I  think  that  is  the  difference.  We  are  prepared  to  complv  with  the  law 
whenever  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so.  I  reported  that  fact  to  tne  commiscion. 
We  are  prepared  also  to  pnhliab  the  rates  which  will  apply  on  export  boaineeB 
and  to  adhere  to  them:  to  adhere  to  the  pnbliahed  rate.  From  the  buasonri  River 
to  the  Misaissippi  River  we  are  accepting  the  same  rat«8  on  export  traffic  as  on 
domestic  traffic  of  the  same  class. 

Q.  la  thatnot  a  farce?  In  view  of  Mr.  Stickney's  testimony  this  afternoon,  it 
is  a  farce  for  the  railroads  to  send  their  tariff  aheeta  for  filing  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commiasion  in  Washington? — A.  I  can  only  answer  that  qnestion 
with  reference  to  what  I  have  tAstined  to.    I  don't  think  it  ia. 

Q.  Yon  don't  think  it  is?— A.  No.  If  it  has  any  effect  whatever  it  has  a  good 
effect.  The  Western  roads,  as  a  mle,  have  an  agency  at  Washington  for  the  sole 
pupose  of  examining  the  tariffs  of  other  roads,  as  they  liave  a  ri^t  to  do,  and  aa 
any  citizen  has  a  right  to  do,  as  it  is  a  pnblic  office.  And  that  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect.  There  have  been  a  good  nian^  complainta — I  dont  know  how 
well  f  onnded— of  what  is  known  as  midnight  tariffs.  It  was  said  3  or  3  years  ago 
that  Bomeone  here  isaning  a  tariff  sent  a  copy  to  the  Interstate  CommisBion  and 
kept  a  copy  that  was  not  posted  up,  and  no  one  knew  what  the  rat«  was,  except 
tbe  commissioners,  on  the  tariffs  of  that  company  that  issned  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  don't  know  of  a  case  of  that  kind.  I  know  it  was  very  often  complained 
of.  It  was  often  etated  that  that  practice  was  prevailing,  and  after  some  confer- 
ences with  the  commission  we  hired  a  man  and  pnt  him  there  as  agent,  and  he 
Bees  every  tariff  that  comes  in  and  reports  on  it,  and  we  find  out  if  there  is  any 
fraud  in  it.  I  think  it  is  beneficial,  I  understand  that  the  position  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  courts  is  that  in  any  trial  that  comes  np.  or  investigation  in 
regard  tointerstate  traffic, any  attempt  to  introduce  a  tariff  as  evidence  la  barred 
nruess  it  appears  that  it  hjas  been  dnly  filed  with  the  commission  in  accordance 
with  law.  I  was  in  the  United  States  court  two  weeks  ago  to-day,  as  a  witness, 
where  this  issne  was  raised  by  the  judge:  That  the  tariff  filed  with  the  commission 
accordJngtolawBtandsforitBelf  as  a  &ct,  and  this  will  operate.  If  Hr.  Stickney'a 
evidence  be  true,  there  is  fraud  in  all  of  that.  I  hope  yonr  honors  will  not  aak 
me  to  enbetantiate  his  testimonj^. 

I  want  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  classiflcation,  because  I  think  it  ia  a 
matter  that  shonid  have  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  tliiB  commiasion,  and  on 
the  part  of  Gongreea  when  the  time  comes, 

I  was  for  8  years  one  of  a  committee  of  15  that  had  in  preparation  a  nniform 
claBsification.  We  were  instigated  to  that  work  by  Judge  Cooley,  who  was  Uien 
chajnnanof  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  olsobyresolntiona  P^eed 
by  the  various  national  conventiona  of  State  and  Federal  commiBsionerB.  There 
are  8  principal  classifications  In  the  United  States.  One  is  known  as  the  Official ; 
that  applies  on  the  Eaetem  roada  east  of  the  MiBsissippi  River  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  River ;  the  second  is  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  called 
the  Sonthem ;  the  third  is  the  one  that  intereeta  na  in  this  diatrict,  and  ia  known 
as  the  Western.  It  apphes  generally  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  west  and  north; 
I  believe  it  goes  clear  to  the  Pacific  coast,  except  that  there  are  exceptions  in  what 
is  known  as  the  commodity  rate, 

Q,  Exceptions  aUo  made  byState laws  andStatecommissionB? — A.  Inonrdis- 
trict  very  bttle.  Of  course,  the  State  commiasionera  always  reserve  their  right  to 
make  their  own  classiflcation.  bnt  as  a  mle  they  sabstantiallv'  conform  to  the 
Western  classification.  Now,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  conaltiona.  We  find 
the  Official  classiflcation  with  so  man^  classes,  8  I  think,  was  probably  adjusted 
to  meet  the  conditions  In  the  territory  in  which  it  was  applied ;  it  fitted  the  bnsi- 
neee.and.the  business  haid  grown  up  to  the  classification  in  some  respect,s,  and  the 
classificatiou  to  the  business  in  others.  So  in  the  South  and  so  in  the  Weet,  But 
thev  were  greatly  at  variance.  We  found  it  waa  neceasary  that  we  should  have 
on  freight  mna  New  York  State  or  Pennsylvania  the  same  classification  on  shit^ 
menta  to  MissiBdppi  River  point«,  applying  to  traffic  going  beyond,  as  was  made 
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to  other  HisaisBippi  River  points,  sach  as  St.  LoaiB.  It  wtu  neceBsaiy  to  equalize 
not  otil;r  i^tes  bat  clasaiflcatioiiB,  the  Eaateni  claesifloatioit  being  much  lower  in 
many  respects,  fitted  to  the  ehippins  out  of  manof  octnred  goods  m  the  interest  of 
the  maniLfactnrer  shipping  his  groods  westward.  That  classification  was  nude  fw 
■"    '  "...  .   .       iChica«otoSt.Iioniecould      '  .... 

z  the  classification ;  so  the 

„..„^- .  ..  —rjf-  Biver.    The  rata  b^ine  at 

at  the  river,  w'e  apply  otir  Western  classification  nom  the  Hissisdpid  Biver 
west,  and  the  Eastern  front  the  East  to  the  Misedasiprii  River. 

To  note  the  effect  of  that  in  one  case,  a  shipment  of  whisky  from  Detroit  to  some 
Mississippi  Biver  crossing,  our  croemng  at  Savannah.  wftH  lower  than  the  rate 
locally  from  Chicago  to  that  crossing,  althongh  the  Chicago  distance  was  onlv 
188  mtlea  on  our  road,  becanse  on  that  clasnfication  the  rate  waa  very  low  ana 

Sit  itin  the  third  class,  while  ours  was  comparatively  hi^h  on  the  other  claesifica- 
on  and  pnt  it  in  second.  So  the  third  class  from  Detroit  to  Rock  Island  was  lees 
than  our  second  class  from  Chicago  to  Bock  Island.  I  f  oond  a  case  where  whi^iy 
was  shipped  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Paul,  where  the  rate  was  less  (I  am  at  ' ' 
of  carload  lots)  than  the  rate  from  Hilwankee  to  St.  Panl,  the  latter  d 
being  835  milee.  The  whisky  from  Cincinnati  was  fonrtb  or  fifth  class  in  small 
lote,  and  whifiky  at  that  time  under  Western  clasmfication  was  first  class. 

That  difficulty  exists  more  or  less  throughout  the  uoiiaUy.  It  amEnto*  giwt 
variety  of  articlea.  Onr  tariSa  and  clasaiflcationB  ate  made  with  some  viev  of 
promoting  business  in  onr  own  territory,  bnilding  ap  mann&ctnring  poiiite,  and 
that  is  jnst  exactly  what  the  Eastern  bmnk  lines  are  trying  to  do.  THiey  want 
their  ratee  made  eo  as  to  dnmp  their  anrplne  products  in  the  West  against  new 
indnstries,  and  they  are  continuallv  clashing.  Many  things  are  ratoa  higher  in 
the  Official  classification  than  in  tne  Western  clasaificatioa,  and  vice  versa.  It 
ia  true  alao  of  the  classificatiou  in  the  Southern  Statea.  So  that  to  make  a  uniform 
classiflcation.we  had  to  give  and  take;  that  is  all  there  was  abont  it.  Weworked 
upward  of  three  years  at  intervals  of  Sot  4months,sometimee6monthB,  between 
meetingai  but  we  kent  at  it  until  we  perfected  a  classification  which  we  unani- 
mously recommended  to  the  various  roads.  The  roads  west  of  Chicago  agreed  to 
aooept  that  olassifiaction  if  theEaatem  Crunk  lines  wonld,  audthe  Southern  roads 
agreed  to  accept  it  if  the  Eastern  tronk  lines  and  the  Western  roads  wonld;  but 
it  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  one  or  two,  possibly  three.  Eastern  trunk  lines.  I 
do  not  know  who  they  were,  but  it  waa  defeated. 

Q.  Defeated  in  the  interests  of  Eastern  manufacturers? — A.  It  might  be 
uncharitable  to  say  so,  but  it  was  defeated.  My  recollection  ia  the  majority  of 
the  Eastern  tnmk  lines  favored  the  adoption  of  that  classification. 

Now,  that  applies  only  in  part  to  the  classification.  Though  we  should  adopt 
that  uniform  classiflcation,  still  the  roads  wonld  have  to  m^e  special  commodi& 
tariffs  on  grain,  lumber,  coal,  iron  ores,  and  that  class  of  businees — tariffs 
made  to  meet  the  conditions  in  the  territory  in  which  the  tariff  is  to  be  used.  It 
would  not,  in  any  material  sense,  militate  against  the  use  of  terlffs  as  a  general 
proposition;  it  would  settle  these  difficolt  questions. 

Q.  What  privilegea  do  the  bueineas  men  and  shippers  have  before  tlie  Western 
classification  cconmittee?— A.  It  has  been  several  years  fdnce  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Western  Classification  Association,  but  my  uaderstanduig  is  the  associ- 
ation itself  chooses  a  representative,  from  each  of  the  roads  in  interest,  upcm  a 
subcommittee,  which  meets  before  the  regular  committee — whose  meetings,  I 
believe,  are  now  held  once  in  6  months— and  people  who  have  any  proposition  to 
make  can  come  before  that  subcommittee  ana  make  their  statements  In  writing 
or  orally,  and  they  are  considered.  The  applicationa  are  generally  in  the  nature 
of  demands  for  some  special  consideration  for  some  apecied  bnainese;  the  manu- 
facturer of  some  certain  article  finds  that  if  he  can  get  this  special  classiflcation 
in  his  territory  he  can  get  some  other  penon's  businees.  Like  most  other  propo- 
sitions, they  are  for  his  own  benefit  against  somebody  else. 

Q.  Are  they  not  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  demonstratins  whether  a  busineee 
can  live  or  not? — A.  Those  questions  are  often  considered,  because  we  have  fre- 
quently reduced  clasffiflcations.  when  we  did  not  do  it  because  we  wanted  to, 
Dut  because  it  seemtd  to  be  necessary  on  what  appeared  to  be  goon  argument.  I 
do  not  understand  that  any  business  or  commercial  men  come  before  Vba  joint 
committee;  i  do  not  think  they  have  recently,  but  they  do  have  access  to  the 
subcommittee  which  paasee  on  all  these  questioaa,  and  arrangee  them  indue  order 
and  f<^m,  and  makes  ita  own  statement  of  what  it  thinks  ought  to  be  done.  I 
have  received  many  umlicationa  myself,  which  I  have  invariably  referred  to  the 
subcommittee  for  oonEaderatlon.  There  would  be  very  little  progress  made  if  these 
Joint  committees  were  thrown  open  to  the  public;  one  man  wants  scmiething  for 
Us  class  of  business,  andinelsts  that  it  be  not  granted  to  another. 
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Q.  We  have  complaintB  from  retj  large  numofactimnK  intersHta  in  Ohio,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  coantry,  that  toe  Tepreeentatloii  of  toe  hoainesB  men  before 
these  claamficatlon  committeeB  la  not  enmcient.— A.  We  do  not  know  aboat  that; 
that  is  the  official  committee,  and  we  do  not  participate  in  it. 

Koe.44and46,  "JointtrafBc  associations  and  poolmgcontraota."  Ihave  touched 
on  pooling  contracts,  bat  not  on  so-called  freight  associations. 

llie  tenn  association  is  a  misnomer,  and  has  been  for  4  or  G  fears.  Although 
it  is  cltdmed  by  some  that  what  is  done  at  these  meetings  might  be  considered  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  act,  there  is  no  other  tray  to  prerent  wrong  dis- 
crimination and  violent  flnctnation  of  rates,  bat  to  have  some  sort  of  conf^ence 
to  find  oat  what  each  is  going  to  do.  Of  late  j'ears  nothing  has  been  done  bat  to 
discuss  what  onght  b>  be  done — what  is  proper.  Oneinansaye,"IttiinkthiBoiigbt 
to  be  done,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it  anlees  somebody  has  good  reasons  against  it." 
That  is  atMot  all  they  con  do  at  present,  it  is  all  cbey  can  amonnt  to  under  the 
present  law.  If  yon  will  take  the  matter  of  rates  from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  on 
grain  alone,  it  is  fairly  illostrative  of  the  sitaation.  If  there  is  not  to  be  any 
onanimit?  of  action  by  agreement  as  to  rates  between  Omaha  and  Chicago,  one 
will  pnblJsh  one  rate  and  another  another.  I^eaving  entirely  out  of  the  qaeetion 
the  effect  apon  the  railroads  of  the  nnknown  character  of  the  rate  to  Omaha,  the 
role  again  toncfaes  the  people  east  of  Omaha  where  the  long  and  short  haul  qnes- 
tlon  comes  in,  and  where  the  rate  maide  by  the  Bnrlington,  tor  instance,  is  the 
maximam  for  any  intermediate  point.  There  may  be,  withoat  conference,  a 
lower  rate  published,  say,  on  the  Rock  Island^  from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  than  by 
onr  road.  For  21  milee  we  are  abeolat^ly  nde  by  side;  east  of  that  point,  we 
diverge  a  little,  bat  still  at  a  close  distance,  4, 5,  or  6  miles  no  to  10  or  12  miles 
apart.  They  woald  have  a  lower  rate  from  Omaha  than  we  have,  and  as  it  is  a 
maitimTim  rate  at  intermediate  points,  the  rates  at  Btations  aloiu;  their  line  sonth 
of  oars  are  lower  than  the  rates  at  opposite  points  on  our  road.  Wb  may  not 
know  it  for  a  little  bit,  we  may  not  find  it  out,  bat  in  the  meantime  the  towns 
along  oar  road  are  soSering  a  local  discrimination  as  between  themselves  and 
other  towns  only  a  few  miles  away.  So  it  goes  all  through  the  coantry.  There 
is  an  absolute  necessity  of  some  conference,  not  for  the  porpose  of  nmkmg  rat«e, 
but  to  know  onrselvee  what  the  other  rates  are  to  be.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
escape  a  chaotic  condition  withont  some  sort  of  railroad  conferences.  I  think 
we  have  pending  soita  amounting  to  over  $1,000,000  for  excessive  rates,  and  the 
only  condition  on  which  the  cases  can  be  made,  is  to  make  it  appear  to  the  conrt 
tbat  these  rates  ^irere  made  by  agreement  between  comiwting  railroads  contrary 
to  Uie  antitrust  act.  They  never  have  been  in  that  territory ,  in  no  instance  hava 
they  been  by  agreement;  bat  we  have  met  frequently  to  compare  freely  and  say 
what  these  rates  are  on  each  road.  If  a  man  eays  my  rate  is  so  and  so,  and 
anotlier  thhiks  it  is  too  low,  all  he  can  do  is  to  put  his  rate  down.  As  to  a  com- 
Irinatlon  of  roads  to  maintain  rat«s,  there  is  nothirg  of  the  kind.  Jndge  Shiras 
said,  in  a  preliminary  hearing,  that  if  it  conld  be  made  to  appear  that  these 
rates  were  made  under  an  agreement  in  restraint  of  competition,  it  was  unlaw- 
fol;  but  how  much  too  high,  it  was,  hesaid,  impossiblefor  the  jury  to  determine. 
A  jnry  may  decidesoond  so  to-day,  and  to-morrow  the  same  question  may  arise  in 
another  case  before  another  jnry  and  the  decision  may  be  entirely  different. 
There  would  be  no  stability  of  rates,  and  coold  not  be  under  the  jury  system. 

These  associations  are,  in  this  district  to-day,  nothing  but  conferences  to  find 
oat  what  has  been  done;  they  have  had  no  power  since  the  trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association  case. 

The  real  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  this:  As  far  as  the  associations  are  concerned 
they  do  not  do  much  good  to  the  railroads.  They  help  as  to  compare  notes  and 
get  onr  rates  reasonably  in  line  to  prevent  local  discrunination,  bat  they  are  no 
permanent  remedv;  a  man  can  change  the  rate  whenever  he  pleases. 

Asto  the  other  branch  of  that  topic,  "The  policy  of  legahzing  pools,"  it  seems 
to  me  more  essential  than  this.  It  seems  to  me,  in  conclusion,  if  the  commiBBi<m 
could  be  vested  with  enfflcient  power  to  regulate  rates,  leaving  with  the  carriers 

the  same  right  that  other  people  have,  the "-  --'^■^  ' '-  "^ ■- 

but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  embarrass  the  w  . . . . 

the  commission,  it  oi^ht  to  be  made  lawful  to  pool  o 

ccmunisdon  is  clothed  with  the  power  I  have  sunesteci. 

A  law  to  clothe  the  commission  with  nniveraal  power  to  make  rates  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  at  all  times,  I  think,  would  defeat  itself. 

Q.  They  do  not  desire  that  power?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  commission  do— it 
wonld  be  inoperative.  To  put  that  immense  amount  of  responsibility  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  upon  the  Oovernment  through  any  borean, 
would,  in  my  jadgment,  be  absurd. 
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Q'  If  they  are  invested  with  the  ri^ht  to  readjust  ratee  under  complaiiit,  eah- 
ject  to  appeal,  wonld  yon  have  their  decision  go  into  effect  immediately? — A. 
That  treads  somewhat  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case;  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
eay  further  than  thia,  that  if  the  railroads  are  to  be  regulated  by  law  they  should 
have  all  the  protection  that  other  people  have  froni  legal  regnlation;  they  should 
have  all  the  rights  that  any  other  citizen  has,  no  more.  I  think  the  method  of 
investigating  and  getting  at  the  facts  should  be  changed,  and  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  commiseion  has  made  the  point  to  good  effect,  that  the  case  ahonld  go  to 
the  court  on  apjxial  with  the  same  testimony,  unless  some  new  issue  has  been 
rais^,  as  in  ordinary  practice. 

I  tbinb  the  commission  ought  to  be  strengthened.  I  say  this  on  the  assumption 
that  the  lav  regulating  railroads  has  come  to  stay,  and  is  intended  to  regulate 
railroads  to  a  reasouaole  degree.  If  this  is  so,  it  ought  to  be  modified  and 
changed,  so  that  the  commission  can  regulate  them,  and  eo  we  can  get  some  relief 
from  thia  local  discriuiination. 

I  can  not  but  repeat  that  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  prohibition  and  the  pen- 
alty, have  been  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose;  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  true  idea  of  removing  an  evil  is  to  remove  the  cause,  and  I  do  see 
how  yon  can  very  effectually  remove  the  oauae  by  laying  such  a  severe  penalty 
on  the  cor]>oration  that  the  corporations  themselves  will  be  the  policemen  or 
guardians  of  this  proposition.  I  never  heard  a  shipper  discuss  that  question  so 
fat  as  I  know.    I  believe  that  thinking  bosinees  men  will  approve  what  I  say. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  Ili..,  NcmemberSl,  1899. 
TESTIHONT  OF  MR.  C.  C.  EHEBSON, 

Produce  dealer.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

^ )n  transportation  being  in  session  i 

tive  Lorimer  presiding,  at  11:16  a.  m.,  November  21,  1899,  L__. 

was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  ti 
pcai»tion  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoBiifEB. )  Will  yon  kindly  state  your  name,  address, 
business,  and  place  of  business? — A..  C.  0.  Emerson,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  produce 
business;  26  East  Third  street. 

Q.  Will  yon,  in  your  own  way,  state  to  the  Commission  any  complaints  that 
you  have? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  enter  into  the  matter  of  rates,  or  very 
utUe,  if  at  all.  Our  great  difficulty  in  shipping  vegetables  in  bulk,  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  i»  that  we  meet  with  great  shrinkages  at  destination,  and  we 
feel,  sometimes  unjustly  perhaps,  the  blame  is  on  the  i»rt  of  the  party  unloading 
the  car;  and  if  we  could  have  railroad  supervision  of  the  discharge  of  cars,  a 
great  deal  of  that  would  be  saved.  Another  point,  the  Western  Railway  Asso- 
ciation are  very  stringent  in  collecting  their  freights  on  loading  weights  rather 
than  discharge  weights,  and  we  have  quite  a  large  number  of  smppers  over  that 
part  of  the  country;  there  is  quite  a  heavy  traffic  in  that  line.  We  should  have 
some  redress  in  some  way;  they  should  not  accept  the  word  of  the  loader  as 
absolute  fact  and  not  give  any  credence  to  the  word  of  the  party  unloading. 

Q.  The  receiver?— A.  The  receiver.  I  think  the  ground  for  it  is  that  the 
receiver  or  middleman  ia  not  there.  The  shipper  loads  the  cars  himself,  or  by 
some  representative,  at  point  of  origin,  and  he  will  say,  for  instance,  that  he  bba 
loaded  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  36,000  pounds,  into  the  car.  The  party  that  receives 
it  will  report  back  3S,000  or  S4,000  pounds,  as  the  case  may  be— sometimes  a  less 
shrinkage  tbau  tiiat,  and  not  impossibly  a  larger  one;  he  produces  positive  proof, 
in  his  own  opinion,  that  that  is  what  the  car  contained.  The  railroad  people, 
tlirough  their  weighing  association,  insist  on  the  payment  of  freight  on  36,000 
poun&  under  such  conditions,  they  having  turned  the  car  over  to  the  man  who 
received  it,  in  bulk,  and  giving  no  supervision  whatever,  no  counting  of  the 
number  of  loads  discharged  from  the  cor,  or  the  weight  of  them,  and  leaving  us 
with  the  loss  of  the  goods  if  there  were  any,  and  compelling  us  to  pay  the  freight 
on  the  weight  as  reported  at  the  loading  station. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Conobb.)  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  an  actual 
shrinkage  in  potatoes?— A.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  slight  shrinkage;  we  figure  quite 
carefully  that  2  per  cent  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  natural  shrinkage.  Of  course, 
there  is  more  or  less  moisture  absorbed,  and  more  or  less  sand  or  soil  that  nu^ 
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have  adhered,  and  mAv  be  rattled  off,  bnt  in  anloading  care  the  past  season,  loaded 
by  Bomeof  xaymeii,  I  nave  had  them  torn  oat  within  100  or  200  pounds  in  tbe  car- 
load, discharge  weight.  It  ie  generally  conceded  amons  shippers  that  3  per  cent, 
it  proper  care  is  given  at  both  ends,  will  cover  the  shrinkage. 

Q.  Howdoyoaaccunnt  forthisahrinkage  of  4,00npoTui<U.fi-om  86.000  to  83,000 
ponnds? — A.  There  are  Bometimea  men  who  are  a  little  neglecttnl  in  their  methods, 
and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  there  have  been  cases  where  a  load  has  been  acci- 
dentally omitted  from  the  report. 

Cj.  A  wagon  load?— -A.  A  wagon  load  has  been  omitted  from  the  report  becaose 
of  no  supervision  of  the  party  nnJoading. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  is  a  proper  matter  for  the  railroads  to  control?  Is  not 
that  a  matter  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer?— A.  It  is  impossible  for  the  seller 
to  be  present.  Take  a  man  handling  10  or  20  cars  a  day,  as  more  or  less  of  ns  do 
in  bnsy  times  of  the  year.  It  is  impoasibla  to  have  a  man  at  the  deatinatioD  un- 
loading these  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  wonld  it  do  for  the  railway  company  to  weigh 
the  car  at  the  terminal  point?  It  has  track  scales?— A.  Then  they  are  track 
weights;  there  are  great  discrepancies  in  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  railway  weights  satisfactory:  are  they  accurate? — A.  Not  accn- 
rate.  I  will  give  yon  an  illnE^ation  of  that  that  occured  2  or  3  days  ago.  I  had 
a  car  loaded  on  the  Milwaukee  road;  my  own  men  loaded  them,  weighed  them  on 
team  scales.  They  were  hanled  into  St.  Paul  and  weighed  on  Milwaukee  track 
scales  under  Western  railway  supervision,  and  they  made  them  weigh  8,710 
pounds  more  than  the  teom-ecale  weight.  We  ordered  the  car  over  to  the  North- 
em  Pacific. and  requested  them  to  weigh  tfaem  nnder  the  same  conditions  on  their 
track  scales.  Western  railway  supervision,  and  they  weighed  310  ponnds  more 
than  my  team  scale,  making  a  discrepancy  of  about  8,500  pounds  between  their 
two  weights  the  same  day. 

Q.  You  find  a  discrepancy  between  the  ac1;nal  and  the  marked  weight  of  the 
car? — A.  When  weighed  light. 

Q,  This  was  the  loaded  cor? — A.  This  was  the  loaded  car, 

Q.  Now  then,  they  took  the  marked  weight  of  the  car? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  the  actual  weight? — A.  In  both  instances,  I  understand.  There  would 
not  be  any  other  way  bnt  to  take  the  marked  weight  of  the  car  for  tare, 

S.  la  not  that  marked  weight  the  weight  after  the  car  came  ont  of  the  shop, 
when  it  has  been  out  a  year,  has  not  the  actual  weight  changed?— A.  It  is 
very  apt  to  be  so.  Very  often  we  ask  to  have  the  car  weighed  empty,  to  find  a 
remedy.  We  think  that  if  the  raUroad  people  say , '  ■  we  have  hauled  600  bushels  for 
yon  in  the  car,"  and  compel  us  to  pay  freight  on  600  bnahels,  on  the  assertion  of 
the  man  that  loaded  it  that  he  put  that  mnch  in,  they  should  deliver  us  000 
bushels. 

Q.  Do  you  have  mnch  trouble  with  diacriminationB  and  rebates  in  St.  Paul,  rail- 
roads givmg  advantages  to  oneshipper  more  than  to  another?— A.  Notverymnch 
complaint  of  that,  I  tnink. 

Q.  Less  than  there  used  to  be?— A.  I  think  we  hear  less  of  it  than  we  used  to; 
especially  lost  year  I  know  it  has  been  very  strict. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  grain  trade  there?— A.  Ko,  I  am  not;  it  ie  out 
of  my  line. 

Q.  You  have  elevators  in  St.  Pani? — A.  Yes,  one  or  two,  not  many;  the  grain 
trade  of  St.  Paul  is  very  ^ght,  except  on  the  track. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Where  do  these  shipments  of  potatoes  and  produce,  that 
youhandle,generally  originate?— A,  We  handle  them  from  pointson  the  St.  Paul 
and  Dnlnth.  or  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  more  or  lessfrom  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Wisconsin  Central. 

Q.  The  destination  ie  St.  Paul?— A.  The  destination  is  likely  to  be  any  town; 
onr  shipments  are  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  Do  von  ship  to  Chicago?— A.  Very  little;  some,  of  course,  as  crop  conditions 
require  tne  product  of  one  locality  in  another.  At  the  present  time  ourshipments 
are  rannina;  southeast  and  east,  to  Virginia,  Washin^n.  Louisana,  Kentucky, 
Indiana.  A  great  man}  times  they  go  southwest:  but  this  year  the  crop  conditions 
are  such  that  we  can  not  get  into  that  territory  We  find  our  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  medium  sized  markets;  the  difSculty  in  the  small  markets  is  very  slight,  and 
in  ]arge  markets,  like  Chicago,  the  railroad  people  do  superintend  thedia^arge  of 
cars,  and  while  we  do  get  some  shrinkage,  they  account  for  it  by  tare  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  accept  payment  of  freight  on  the  basis  of  their  discharge 
weights.  It  is  all  run  over  their  team  scales  in  markets  like  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  markets.  We  have  the  greatest  difBculty 
In  markets  such  as  Peoria,  Evansville,  and  other  places  of  that  iize.  The  shippers 
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feel  if  the  railroade  were  intereBted  with  qg  to  have  the  discharge  of  these  cars 
anperintended,  so  that  no  draTinan  could  get  a  load  ont  of  the  car  withotit  giviitg 
a  receii>t  for  it,  then  we  ehonld  have  a  check  not  only  on  the  companies,  but  on 
the  freight,  and  might  know  very  nearly  accurately  what  we  were  doing,  tn 
other  words,  we  should  have  some  reason  why  there  was  a  shortage  from  the 
point  of  shipment  to  destination.    It  is  very  burdensome  sometimes. 

Q.  The  railroads  have  a  system  of  supervising  the  discbarge  of  freight  in  the 
large  markets,  and  you  would  like  that  extended? — A.  T/'e  would  like  to  bave^t 
extended  to  ever^  station. 

Q.  Do  yoD  think  that  can  be  done  by  legislation,  or  must  it  come  ont  of  the 

evolution  or  progress A.  ( Interrupting.  J  I  do  not  see  why  legislation  would 

not  be  the  remedy  that  we  would  have  to  look  for. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  nnder  the  present  ratee  could  afFord  to  have 
these  men  employed  to  supervise  the  discharge  of  freight?^A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  necessitate  the  employment  of  many  more  men.  Even  if  we  had  to  ^y 
something,  we  wonld  rather  pay  for  that  supervision  than  not  have  It.  We 
should  be  money  ahead  by  bavrng  to  pay  a  certain  amonnt  for  that  snpervision, 
althooxh  we  beheve  rates  are  prontable, 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  specific  case  in  vour  experience  where  shipping  over 
the  same  road  yon  have  been  favored  with  this  supervisian  in  a  large  market. 
and  conld  not  get  it  in  a  small  market? — A.  Yea,  Iconld  give  yon  instances  oi 
that  kind. 

Q.  If  yon  can,  I  think  you  might  as  well  do  so. — A.  Take  the  Burlington  road; 
they  give  that  snpervision  in  St.  Louis;  they  claim  everything  is  weighed  from 
track  scales.    I  could  give  yon  a  particalar  illustration  of  one  car;  I  can  not 

R've  yon  the  exact  number  of  bushels,  but  this  particular  car  I  shipped  from 
inceton,  Minn,,  to  St.  Louis.  The  party  loading  It  gave  very  good  proof  of 
patting  in,  say,  460  bushels.  I  have  the  written  statement  of  the  agent  at  St. 
Louis  that  only  420  odd  bushels  was  discbaived  from  the  car.  Of  course  I  had 
to  settle  on  that  basis  with  both  parties,  ^e  loader  and  the  Bhipx>er,  in  that  par- 
ticular case,  becanee  I  had  that  evidence. 

Q.  That  was  a  case  where  supervision  was  not  particularly  satisfactory?— A 
It  was  not  as  satisfactory  to  the  loader,  but  it  left  me  right.  Now,  whether  the 
agent  was  careless  in  his  supervision  or  not  I  wonld  not  undertake  to  say;  but 
it  relieved  me  of  carrying  the  Durden^:he  road  accepted  freight  on  the  discharge 
weight, 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  p(^  the  loader,  or  the  perscm  of  whom  you  purchased,  for 
4^  or  iSOoushels? — A.  Four  hundred  and  twenty.  He  had  not  evidence  nearly 
as  good  as  I  had  of  the  discharge, 

Q.  The  point  I  was  getting  at,  the  illnetration  I  asked  if  you  could  zive  me, 
was  whether  the  Burlington  road  gave  this  supervision  in  St.  Lonis  and  did  not 
at  a  smaller  station?— A.  lam  sure  theydonot  atPeoria;  for  instance,  they  allow 
the  cars  to  be  tamed  over  to  the  receiver  there  with  no  ennervision  whatever  of 
the  discharge  ot  the  car;  the  car  is  simply  delivered  to  the  bnyer  in  hnlk. 

Q.  In  other  words,  your  contention  is  that  in  the  case  cited  you  were  able  to 
settle  with  the  railroad  by  paying  freight  on  420  bushels,  whereas,  if  yon  had 
shipped  that  same  car  load  to  Peoria,  yon  would  have  had  to  pay  freight  on  480 
bushels? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  (BvMr.  C.J.  Eaubis.)  Have  yon  any  other  complaints  to  make  except  as  to 
potato  shipments  from  St.  FaulY — A.  The  minimum  weiebt  on  perishable  goods 
is  quite  an  injury  to  the  trafBc,  especially  in  fruits — California  nmits;  they  have 
raiaed  the  minimum  on  that.  We  find  that  not  only  In  the  winter  time,  wnsn  it 
is  not  necessary  to  ice  the  refrigerator  cars,  bnt  also  in  the  summer  time  when  it 
is,  a  car  of  that  character  heavily  loaded  to  the  roof  comes  in  in  venr  poor  condi- 
tion There  is  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  if  there  is  no 
escape  it  settles  back  and  mast  of  necessity  decay  the  fruit.  The  heavy  loading 
causes  the  shipper  to  commence  icing  at  least  30  days  earlier  than  under  the  old 
way  of  a  lighter  niinimnm.  It  used  to  be  20.000  and  now  it  has  advanced,  I  think, 
to  26,000.  In  the  case  of  cars  from  the  South  in  the  summer  time,  melons,  toma- 
toes,and  all  thingsof  that  kind, if  a  car  is  loaded  heavily  to  the  roof,  we  get  very 
poor  results;  the  fruit  is  in  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  not  only  a  loss  on  the 
car,  bnt  it  has  a  demoralizing  efiiect  on  the  market.  A  carload  of  oranges  came 
into  St.  Paul  Saturday  morning,  loaded  so  you  could  not  pat  another  box  of 
orai^ee  in  the  car.  The  temperature  of  the  car  was  70°  this  season  of  the  year. 
Fortunately,  the  fruit  was  not  overripe  and  it  did  not  injnre  it;  but  had  it  oeen 
ripe  fruit,  there  would  have  been  a  shrinkage  of  from  10  per  cent  to  26  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  they  special  cars?— A.  Yes;  made  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Ventilated?-'A.  I  ooold  not  tell  yon  as  to  tlus  partioalar  ahipmsnt;  I  did 
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not  see  it  tayaeil.  I  preanme  it  wbb  a  TentU&tad  cur,  a  ngnlaT  rofrlgetatOT  ou, 
I  nuderstand,  with  the  ventilators  open. 

(^  (^  Ht.  CoNaRR.)  Are  these  can  asiiallj  owned  by  ttte  roads  or  by  tlie 
shippersT—A.  I  tfaink  a  large  ahare  of  them  are  owned  by  these  great  companies 
like  Armonr  cam  and  Vntt  <^owere'  Express. 

Q.  (By  Profeasor  Johhbom.)  ItaHiuit  the  railroad  contpaoy  give  yon  the  same 
rate  on  the  36.000  as  on  the  30,000?— A.  W«  anst  pay  a  higher  rate  for  the  S0,000, 
or  pay  for  26,000. 

Q-  ¥oaget26atthesainerat«aayoawonld90?— A.  Tberateon20,000iBbishea- 
per  100p3nnds  than  on  36,000.  They  can  load  into  the  car  any  nmnber  of  Uion- 
sandsof  ponnds  above  the  minimum,  and  pay  same  rate  per  car.  Inthiscarthere 
were  STO  boxes;  not  over  36,000  poondB;  that  was  just  loaded  to  the  minimam. 
We  find  in  potatoes  the  same  dlfficnlty— pnttins  30,000  the  miimnnm.  A  car 
with  400  busDele,  S  feet  deep,  will  carry  witn  mn(£  less  liability  of  decaying  heat 
than  one  loaded  with  500  bushels,  which  wonld  necessitate  loading  it  between  i 
and  G  feet  deep.  While  they  are  new  and  in  an  inunatnre  condition  they  are  very 
snsceptible  to  heat,  and  decay  is  very  often  caused  by  the  necessity  of  loading 
heavy.    If,  nnfortonataly,  we  get  a  small  car  that  we  mnet  load  nearly  to  ita 
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,.  (ByProfessorJoHNBON.)  Have  yon  made  these  complaints  before  the  rail- 
way associations  that  have  classification  in  charge? — A.  No;  we  have  oiUy  made 
these  to  the  different  eeneral  agents  of  the  roads  over  which  we  do  hnranesa. 

Q.  These  matters  of  minimnm  and  maximam  carloads  are  determined  by  the 
classification  committee,  are  they  not?— A.  I  think  so;  I  nnderetand  bo. 

(j.  Well,  woold  not  the  classificatioa  committee  listen  to  an  appoal  of  this 
Wnd?— A.  They  have  not,  so  far. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cokger.)  Have  they  been  asked  by  yon?— A.  We  have  an  asaocia- 
lion  of  potato  shippers;  it  is  not  very  old,  bat  they  went  before  them  once  in 
r^;ard  to  this  matter,  and  different  parties,  diiferent  shippers,  have  been  before 
them.  I  myself  have  never  been  to  their  classification  committee;  I  have  only 
appealed  to  the  roads  with  which  I  have  been  doing  bnainess. 

<J.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Doyouhaveafeeling  that  the  large  association  of 
shippers,  incladinK  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  wonld  not  be  able  to  secure  from 
the  railroads  a  modification  of  anch  a  mle  as  thiiB?— A.  Yea ;  becanse  onr  business 
extends  over  snch  a  wide  country  and  beyond  these  particular  roads.  For  instance, 
take  the  Sonthem  roads.  Agreat  many  potatoes  are  shipped  from  our  country 
to  the  Sonth— Louisiana  and  Texas— and  they  tnm  onr  appeal  down  by  saying  they 
can  not  control  the  classification  or  minlmnm  of  the  connecting  lines,  'niey  have 
got  to  load  in  such  a  way  that  the  connecting  lines  will  receive  the  care  In  the 
same  condition;  and  we  must  protect  ourselves  by  knowing  their  requirements 
and  loading  accordingly, 

Q.  Wonld  a  uniform  claseificatiou  for  the  whole  United  States,  promulgated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Comndssion,  if  uecessary,  answer  your  nee&?— A.  1 
sbonld  think  so. 

Q.  Should  yon  be  in  favor  of  a  national  nniform  classifioation? — A.  Yes;  I 
should. 

(j.  Subject  to  the  amendment  and  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?— A.  I  think  80. 

Q.  (ByMr.CoNQER.)  Do  you  think  a  uniform  classification  for  the  entire  country 
feasible?— A.  On  onr  commoditiee.  I  do  not  see  why  not.  We  find  now,  under 
certain  conditions  sometimes,  when  there  are  no  special  rates  in  effect,  that 
potatoes  for  New  York  and  New  England  points  take  a  higher  classification  east 
of  Chicago  than  west,  and  conseqnently  there  is  as  advance  in  rates. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  yon  that  possiblv,  because  of  the  volume  of  shipments 
of  a  certain  product  in  certain  portionsoftne  country,  the  railroads  were  justified 
in  making  a  different  classification  for  it?— A.  Could  they  not  reach  that  in  their 
rate,  making  special  rates  covering  these  differences,  rather  than  in  the  classifi- 
cation?   Have  they  not  done  so? 

O.  No;  Ithinkitia  done  generallyin  classifioation. —A.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  they  have  been  made  special  rates  upon  occasion.  For  instance,  at 
the  present  time  the  Western  roads  from  St.  Panl  to  Uontana  points  have  reduced 
their  ratoe.  Possibly  they  would  call  it  through  their  classification,  but  they  do  not 
BO  notify  us.  Potatoes  have  been  7-5  cents  a  hundred  from  St.  Paul  to  Helena.  The 
IBth  of  November  they  notified  ue  of  a  reduction  in  rate  to  60  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  object  to  that,  do  you?— A.  No;  bnt  the  classification,  where  it 
isonone  lineof  road— perhapstheyjustputitdown,  I  did  not  look  that  matter  up; 
but  I  think 
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Q.  (By  Ut.  C.  J.  Hakrib,  intermptiiig.}  Yon  say  a  special  rate? — A.  A  apodal 

Q.  It  does  not  come  under  the  classificatioii,  do««  it? — A.  Not  as  I  nuder- 
■taDdit? 

Q.  (By  Ur.  Conger.)  We  were  apeakiti^  aboat  a  uniform  cUMBificatioD  for  the 
entire  coontry.  On  aoconnt  of  the  facilities  for  shipping  potatoee  in  the  North 
the  roads  wonld  give  them  a  lower  claasification  than  In  the  Sonth  or  West;  poa- 
eibly  a^ain,  in  the  Sonth,  the  volnme  of  cotton  to  be  shipped,  and  consequently 
the  facilities  for  handling  it  that  the  railroads  possess,  might  be  such  that  itconld 
be  given  a  lower  olassificBtion  than  it  conld  in  the  North  or  West.  I  was  asking 
yon  whether  yon  had  gone  into  the  transportation  question  to  snch  an  extent  that 
yon  wonld  be  willing  to  express  an  opinion  that  nnif orm  classification  for  the 
conntry  is  feasible? — A.  I  have  not  investigated  that,  1  confess,  as  thoroughly  as 
I  might,  perhape.  I  have  ^ven  more  thonght  to  the  matter  of  rates,  for  we  have 
had  to  d«d  witn  these  special  rat«s  more  than  with  classiflcatioii.  It  is  vet?  sel- 
dom that  classification  is  brooght  np;  they  give  ns  joint  rates  from  our  points  to 
different  points  in  the  conntry,  and  that  has  been  done  as  crop  conditions  have 
reqoired. 

Q.  (ByMr.C.J.HASRis.)  Docarloadlotsenterintoclassiflcation?— A,  Oh,  yee. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  rate  made  on  carload  lots? — A.  Yes.  There  is  one  point 
that  I  intended  to  speak  of  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  cars.  For  instance,  if  we 
load  apples  in  barrels,  they  give  ns  a  connt  on  that,  bnt  they  do  not  on  potatoes. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Conqbb.)  Yon  said,  I  think,  that  the  railroads  had  made  rates  to 
you  as  crop  conditions  reqnired? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  amplify  a  little  on  that,  and  illnstrate  or  explain  what 
yon  mean;  have  they  given  you  a  lower  rate  when  crops  are  large  than  they  do 
when  the  crop  is  small? — A.  Yesifor  instance.  I  think  in  1897  we  had  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  potatoes.  The  prices  were  very  low,  and  the  existing  rates  at  tliat  time 
prohibited  onr  crop  from  going  to  sections  of  the  conntry  that  could  use  it  at  the 
price ;  and  rates  were  niade  that  wonld  enable  ns  to  put  the  goods  in  those  markets. 
For  instance,  rates  were  made  to  ns  at  one  time  to  New  England  points,  Boston 
points,  where,  with  the  existing  tariff  rato,  the  freight  was  more  than  the  value 
of  the  potatoes  in  Boston.  The  reduction  of  the  rate  was  made  to  enable  us  to 
go  in  there  and  unload  the  stock  at  a  fair  price, 

Q.  About  what  was  that  reduction? — A.  I  would  not  be  positive,  but  I  think  it 
was  from  60  to  40  per  100  pounds. 

Q.  The  railroads  then,  at  that  time  at  least,  cooperated  with  you  and  the  pro- 
dttcer?— A.  Certainly, 

Q.  (ByMr.  BlEHKBDY.)  Are  yon  permitted  to  see  the  tariff  sheets  whenever  yon 
denre  to  do  so?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Are  the  rates  you  g  t  always  the  ones  on  the  tariff  sheets? — A.  The  ones  we 
always  get;  yes.  Sometinies  they  are  billed  through  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
one  we  get,  for  instance,  through  billing,  bnt  we  nltimately  get  those  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Conhkr.)  Do  yon  not  sometimes  get  bettor  than  the  tariff  rates?— 
A.  Oh,  I  do  not  remember  all  the  past. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  rate  cutting  as  prevalent  now  as  it  has  been  in  the  past? — 
A.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenhedt.)  It  was  more  prevalent  in  hard  times  than  in  good  times? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Perhaps  more  the  adiusting  to  proper  conditions  than  the 
cntting^of  rates.    I  think  whenever  there  has  been  any  cut  it  has  been  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Not  to  favored  shippers?— A.  Not  to  favored  shippers. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  are  any  shippers  in  your  market  that  have  advantages 
over  others  in  the  same  line  of  binsiness? — A.  I  think  not,  no. 

Q,  There  have  been  at  times  in  the  past?— A.  I  should  not  wish  to  swear  to  that. 
I  think  now  they  are  very  strict  and  stringent  in  rates. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  better  for  all  interested  to  have  a  rate  to  all  alike,  or  do 
you  think  it  is  better  to  be  able  to  get  a  lower  rate  sometimes? — A.  I  think  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  everyone  to  have  a  uniform  rate,  and  let  everyone  know  just 
what  is  gomg  on.  It  is  very  onsatisfactory  competition  when  you  do  not  know 
what  the  other  fellow  is  getting. 

Q.  When  this  change  m  rates  to  the  East  was  made,  or  when  yon  have  been 
able  to  get  a  reduced  rate,  it  being  made  to  all  alike,  do  yon  know  whether  that 
has  been  made  by  lowering  the  rate  or  changing  the  classiacation?— A.  I  conld 
not  toll  you.    My  impression  has  been  by  making  a  special  rate. 

Q.  Are  they  usually  made  by  some  one  road, or  byail  theroads? — ^A.  Sometimes 
by  one  road,  but  the  others  fall  into  line  immediately. 
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a  to  enforce  valaee  from  the  West,  from  Washington,  to  the  East,  a 
Tnen  we  handled  a  ereat  many  potatoes  from  that  section.  We  shippeo  luiein 
through,  and  we  baa  a  rate  from  Wasliingtoii.  The  original  rate  was  90,  and 
they  rednced  it  to  60  cents,  and  then  let  in  a  large  amount  of  potatoes  Qiat  other- 
wise ootild  not  hare  been  handled. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the  consequence  of  these  rednotiMis  is 
rat^i  in  other  words,  take  lw7,  when  the  rate  was  rednced  from  60  to  40  cents  to 
New  England  points;  when  die  next  seasoa  came  was  the  lower  rate  or  the  hi^er 


.  te:  it  would  not  have  let  ns  in  tliere  at  all;  it  has  had  no  effect  oefor 

Q.  Has  the  tendency  of  the  rates  been  upward  or  downward? — A.  They  nave 
been  very  firm  daring  the  past  season. 

Q.  B^  that  you  mean  during  the  past  2  or  S  mcnths? — A.  Yes;  there  have  be^i  . 
no  special  rates  made. 

Q.  Coreriiig  a  period  of  years,  how  do  the  rates  of  the  past  year  compare  with 
the  rates  of  S  or  10  years  ago?  In  other  words,  do  you  think  that  tran^ortation 
otaarges  ore  as  mncn  now  as  they  were  10  years  ago? — A.  No,  sir;  I  dont  think 
they  are;  the  rolnme  of  bnsiiteee  from  onr  part  of  the  coontry  is  much  larger 
than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and  rates  have  not  been  as  high  daring  the  past  S  or  4 
years  as  they  were  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  As  I  iinderBtand,  then,  you  haven't  much  complaint  as  to  the  rates;  your 
particular  complaint  to-day  is  that  you  wish  to  have  the  snperyision  of  the 
wiloading  of  cars?— A.  Yee;  we  want  the  same  m^errision  of  goods  shipped  in 
bulk  in  OUT  line  that  is  granted  where  goods  are  shipped  in  packages.  Carloads 
of  apples  are  always  checked  out;  we  have  no  difflcmtv  In  ohectnng  ont  a  carload 
of  ai^iles  and  keeping  oar  account  with  the  railroad  people  with  a  carlofid  of 
apples  shipped  in  burels,  bat  with  potatoes  we  have  not  had  the  business 

Q.  Do  yoa  ever  ship  potatoes  in  barrels? — A.  Verylnfrequently,butquiteoften 
in  sacks. 

"    ~  -  -        -  .         -   -^^ 

,_, bulk. 

Q.  <By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbib.)  Yoa  make  a  statement  of  so  many  ehwb.  don't 

Sou?'^A.  Yes;  it  is  very  seldom  yoa  can  get  a  bill  of  lading  indicating  tne  noin- 
er  of  sacks.  They  sometimeB  have  a  book,  though  they  rrally  dont  account  for 
anything,  and  they  dont  give  you  an  absolnte  rail  of  lading;  and  at  some  of  the 
smaller  stations  they  dont  even  do  that  in  loading. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  Ib  not  right  there  a  remedv  for  this  whole  fault;  that  is 
to  say,  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  would  compel  the  road  to  give  an  accurate 
and  definite  bill  of  lading  for  so  many  pounds  or  so  many  packages,  as  the  case 
might  be? — A.  Very  likely  that  would  cover  the  thing;  I  should  expect  it  would. 
Then  we  should  have  something  to  go  by ,  that  weoonld  produce  as  an  absolute  fact. 

(j.  It  would  seem  to  me  evident  that  to  get  direct  to  the  supervision  would  be 
a  £fflcalt  thing  to  do,  and  I  think  maa^  diffloulties  would  be  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  legislation;  bat  I  shoold  think  that  sapervision  would  very  qnickly 
follow  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  would  compel  the  railroads  to  give  an  abso- 
lute bill  of  lading.— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  do. 

Q.  ThebiUof  lading  would  become  a  contract  to  deliver  at  destination,  imd  the 
man  who  receives  the  freight  should  receipt  for  it  at  the  place  of  shipment?— 
A.  Yee,  I  think  that  would  do  the  thing;  of  course  that  wonld  necessitate  State 
sapervision  or  something  of  that  kind,  of  weighing,  etc.,  but  If  Congress  will  do 
that  I  think  it  wonld  give  us  the  remedy,  especially  if  enforced.  Bat  there  are  so 
many  different  sides  that  it  may  take  a  long  time  to  get  It  in  proper  sbi^. 
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GmeAoa.  Nrmember  St,  isan. 
TESTWONT  07  XB.  J.  H.  HUISEBT, 
Farmer  and  grain  cUaler,  FontanMe,  Iowa. 


Hulbert. 

Q.  And  your  bnsinMB  and  poBt-offlce  addreea. — A.  My  poet-offloe  address  is 
Fontanelle.  Iowa:  my  trasiiieBB  is  what  might  be  called  tliat  of  a  farmer,  altboiu^ 
1  deal  in  grain,  banking  business,  etc. ;  tnit  my  principal  bnsiiieeB  is  that  of  a 
fanner. 

Q.  Plea  .       . 

about  the  present  elevator  systAm  ai  „  __. 

I  don't  know  a  ^reat  deal  about  it,  as  I  have  not  given  the  matter  my  close  atten- 
tion: bat  I  shonld  think  that  it  was  an  advantage  from  what  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J,  Hasbib.)  How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  grain  bnying  bus- 
iness?— A.  Seven  or  8  years. 

Q.  On  wbat  margin  or  per  cent  of  profit  do  yon  handle  and  bay  and  sdl  wheat 
at  the  present  time? — A.  We  are  not  in  a  wheat  country. 

O.  Well,  com  then7^A.  Cent  and  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Q.  Eight  years  ago,  when  yon  first  went  into  the  busineBs,  what  was  the  mar- 
gin at  which  you  handled  it;  more  or  less? — A.  More. 

Q.  How  mnch  more?—A.  There  waa  not  so  mnch  shelled  com  to  handle  then 
as  there  is  now,  and  on  this  we  had  8  or  4  cents  at  that  time.  A  neat  deal  more 
now  is  handled  as  shelled  com.    It  comes  from  the  farmers  shellea. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  the  margin  thra  would  be  S  and  4  cents  a 
buriielf— A.  Tee. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  lessened  margin  at  the  present  time? — A. 
When  we  bought  it  we  bonght  it  at  Ite  market  valne  and  changed  it  right  there. 
At  that  time  when  we  bongnt  our  corn  there  was  enow  in  it;  it  was  wet  and  some 
of  it  poor  com,  and  we  had  to  clean  it  and  get  it  ready  for  market. 

Q.  Did  yon  shell  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  elevator  do  shelling  and  cleaning? — No;  there  are  fonr  different 
elevators,  and  we  have  one  sheller  m  the  bonch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conosb.)  Did  yon  8  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  it  was  put  on  a  grade 
then. 

Q.  And  the  8  or  4  cents  margin  at  that  time  included  the  cost  of  shelling? — 
A.  Yes;  cleanii^;  it  and  getting  it  ready  for  market.  It  was  not  nearly  so  clean 
then  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  Where  is  the  shelling  done  now? — A.  With  the 
farmer. 

Q.  With  the  farmer? — A.  Yes;  he  does  it  to  save  hanling.  When  it  is  hanled 
to  town  shelled  hegetsaloadof  SO  or  60  bushels  at  a  time  of  shelled  com,  whereas 
if  the  com  were  not  shelled  he  would  only  have  39  or  80  bushels;  and  then  he 
has  the  cobs,  which  he  keeps  at  home,  and  he  usee  a  good  deal  of  them. 

Q.  You  are  not  interested  in  any  of  the  elevators  you  epeak  of? — A.  No;  just 
onrown. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  tell  ns  to  whom  yon  sell  your  grain?— A. 
Wdl,  the  most  of  oar  grain  IB  sold  to  Harris  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  we  also  sell — 
I  can  not  remember  the  others— Perr^,  Armour,  and  different  ones. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  bids  from  other  cinee?~-A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  bids  do  yon  generally  get  during  a  we^?— A.  I  can  not  aay  how 
many  different  bide;  6  or  6;  sometimee  more  and  sometimeB  less;  sometimes  they 
average  1  or  2  a  day.    We  have  daily  bids. 

Q.  Is  tiiere  any  trnth  in  the  statement  that  two  or  three  men  in  Ctiioago,  ^ain 
men,  control  the  price  of  the  different  grains  throughont  the  country? — A.  Well, 
I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Snppoee  two  or  three  men  in  Chicago  should  get  together  and  set  a  price  on 
grain,  what  effect  wonld  that  have  on  otner  markets?  Would  it  affect  the  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Lotus,  or  Peoria  markets? — A.  I  don't  think  it  wonld. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  impossible  for  two  or  three  men  in  Chicago  to  set  the  price 
ongrain?— A.  Well,thepricesran^differently.  InSt.LoulsaometimeaitwoTild 
be  a  cent  a  bushel  higher,  and  at  Peoria  the  same  way,  and  at  other  times  Chi- 
cago is  the  highest  market.  This  Ann  of  Harris  &  Co.- 1  dont  nnderstand  their 
grain  comes  to  Chicago  at  all;  in  fact.  I  understand  that  it  does  not. 

Q.  As  Chicago  pat  a  lowtprice  on  grains,  you  could,  instead  of  shipping  it  there. 
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flhip  to  otber  marketa;  is  that  yonr  nnderetanding? — A.  I  anderetand  we  can  sell 
to  Harris  or  Armour  to  better  adTaatage  than  we  can  ship  it  here  and  seU  it  on 
the  track. 

Q.  But  if  they  attempted  to  pat  a  price  on  grain  and  should  bear  the  ntarket, 
the  r«ealt  would  be  that  yon  wonld  ship  to  other  cities?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  say  yon  can  sell  to  them  to  betf«r  advantage  on 
the  track  there  than  yon  can  bring  it  to  Chicago  and  sell  it  on  the  track  here;  ia 
that  what  you  say? — A.  Yes;  we  sell  the  most  of  onr  grain  on  the  track  there — 
put  it  on  the  care  there. 

q.  At  the  elevator?— A.  To  tbeee  two  firms,  yes.  While  the  majority  of  it  goes 
to  these  two  firms,  we  sell  some  at  Peoria. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNOER.)  Are  thereanyother  local bnyersinyotirmark6t;inother 
words,  do  yon  have  competition? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Are  there  more  than  one  there  in  the  town? — A.  One  visits  jost  one  town. 

Q.  Where  does  he  sell?— A.  To  the  same  places  as  we  do, 

Q.  InChicago? — A.  ToHarriB&Ck).,andaiSerentbnyers.  The  American  Com- 
mission Company  ships  to  LonlsvillB  sometimes. 

Q.  Sometimes  to  Loaisville? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  this  grain  ia  ahipped  to  Lonisville  is  it  scJd  on  the  track  at  your 
town?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  exception  conld  yon  make  to  the  statement  yon  jnat  made,  that  yon 
can  eell  to  better  advantage  on  the  track  at  home  than  yon  could  to  send  it  here? 
In  other  worda.  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  Armour  and  other  grain  men  of  Chic^o — 
that  is,  the  larger  dealers — have  a  better  freight  rate  than  yon  can  get?— A.  loont 
know  that  they  have;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  My  idea  has  always 
been  that  men  who  buy  like  these  Lonisville  men ,  that  they  buy  for  seaboard  inspec- 
tion and  weights,  ana  that  they  go  over  lines  that  give  them  a  better  freight  rate 
than  we  can  getj  hut  I  don't  know. 

S,  Yonr  idea  ia  that  it  is  offered  on  track  at  yoor  local  market  rat«  and  then 
ed  ont  to  the  seaboard  on  anothar  rate?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  it  is,  prob- 
ably.   A  great  deal  of  oor  grain  la  wheat  from . 

Q.  (E^  Representative  Otjkn.)  It  doee  not  come  here  and  go  into  the  elevator, 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  We  shipped  grain  in 
Aognst,  and  our  weights  did  not  come  in  until  day  before  yest^^y.  It  was 
shipped  and  sold  to  parties  in  Des  Uoinea,  and  it  has  been  ont  since  August.  We 
inst  got  the  weights  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  (BvMr.  CoNOER.)  That  le  3  months  or  more?— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  loos  time. 

<^.  Dia  yon  have  to  carry  them  S  months? — A.  No;  we  drew  what  isKsown  as 
a  bill  of  lading  for  the  amount  of  it. 

Q.  Where  tltia  grain  is  shipped  on  a  through  hill  of  lading  on  the  other  road, 
what  mention  ia  made  as  to  the  destination  in  the  bill  of  lading?— A.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question,  for  I  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  it. 

Q.  What  roadsdo  they  generally  ship  ovor?- A.  Harris  ehipa  over  the  Burling- 
ton. I  also  think  P.  B.  Armour  has  the  Burlington,  hut  I  am  not  sure  of  it.  I 
am  sure  Harris  has. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  they  bill  from  your  place  throngh  to  the  sea- 
bou^? — A.  I  understand  so.  The  firm  or  firms  we  eell  to  bill  oat  over  the  Bur- 
lington from  Miasiasippi  River.  Now,  we  send  grain  to  St.  Louis,  which  is  the 
Miaaiaaippi  River  terminal. 

Q.  Have  the  farmers  of  yonr  section  any  grievances  against  transportation 
companies,  so  far  as  yon  know?— A.  No;  I  dotft  thhik  so. 

Q.  They  are  entirely  satisfied,  are  they?— A.  Seem  to  be.  It  is  very  hard  to 
satisfy  a  farmer,  however. 

Q.  What  complaints  do  those  who  are  not  satisfied  make? — A.  The  complaints 
they  would  make  would  be  about  cars.  Sometimes  it  is  veryhard  to  get  cars,  and 
when  Ton  get  them  yon  have  to  load  in  48  honra.  For  instance,  a  farmer  would 
order  his  cars  and  shell  hia  com  and  then  the  cars  wonld  not  come.  Sometimes 
he  would  have  hie  com  shelled  a  week  or  10  days  before  ho  coidd  get  a  car, 
Those  are  the  complaints  they  make  against  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Coxobr.)  Is  that  tnie  this  year,  and  has  it  been  trae  for  several 
years?- A.  It  has  been  true  for  several  years. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JOHNaoN.J  Yon  say  the  farmer  has  only  48  hours  in  which  to 
load  hia  cars?  That  keeps  hun  from  ehipping  to  a  large  extent,  directly,  does  it 
not? — A.  You  can  fill  the  cars  in  one  day  if  you  are  a  dealer,  and  have  your  grain 
right  there,  but  the  farmer  can  not  do  tnat. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  his  com  is  out  in  the  country,  and  he  can  not  shell  tiis 
com  and  bring  it  in  in  one  day.  and  if  he  does  bring  it  in  maybe  he  can  not  get 
the  cars,  so  It  makes  It  difflcnlt  for  him. 
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Q.  (By  Hr.  Kennedy.)  Are  yon  a  member  tA  any  farmen'  organiratioD?— A. 

No. 

Q.  Have  the  farmers  in  yonr  part  of  tlie  country  an  organiEation?— A.  I  dont 
think  BO. 

Q.  The  Grange  has  no  existence  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  shipped  yoar  grain  to  Chicago  and  sold  it  in  the  competitive 
market  here? — A.  Yes;  lots  of  it. 

Q.  Conld  yuu  do  better  nnder  that  system  than  nnder  the  present  one? — A.  I 
don't  think  BO. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  LoRntER.}  Wtiat  was  the  advantage  of  shipping  it  bore 
to  commission  men,  as  against  selling  it  to  people  on  the  track  at  yonr  place? — A. 
Well,  we  got  more  money  ont  of  it  to  sell  it  there.  It  wonld  be  a  cent  or  bo  a 
bushel  more  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  more  by  selling  it  at  home  than  yon  wonld  get  if  yon  shipped  it 
here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  that  condition  still  exists?— A.  I  do  not, 

Q.  Yon  sold  it  there  at  the  Chicago  market  price,  did  yon?— A.  We  got  a  card 
bid  every  morning  with  daily  price.  Of  conrae  we  compared  it  to  the  Chicago 
market. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  Is  it  higher  or  lower  than  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket?— A.  Take  the  freight  ont  and  it  is  higher. 

Q.  But  if  yon  take  the  transportation  out  it  is  lower  than  it  would  be  in  Ohi- 
caf£o? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Ur.  Conoer.)  How  are  these  dealers  able  to  do  that^— to  pay  yon  more 
for  the  wheat  at  yonr  market  than  it  is  worth  here  after  the  freight  is  paid?— A. 
I  don'tTmow  that. 

(j.  Does  it  follow  that  they  are  able  to  get  that  grain  in  here  at  less  than  the 
tariff  rates? — A.  Well,  I  conld  not  say  as  to  that.  I  dont  know  anything  about  it. 
Harris  or  any  of  these  elevator  men  can  handle  it  to  mnch  better  advanta^  than 
we  can.  For  instance,  onr  wheat  comee  right  from  the  farmer;  it  is  mixed  np 
with  dirt  and  is  right  from  the  machine;  it  is  brought  right  to  the  car  and  sent  to 
them  and  they  can  make  a  grade  out  of  it.  That  we  could  not  do,  bnt  they  can, 
as  they  have  the  machinery  to  do  it  with. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  com  as  well?— A.  Yes;  to  a  great  extent.  And  it  is  the  same 
now  about  the  billing  of  these  cats  of  grain;  they  bill  out  at  the  actnal  weight  or 
take  the  minimmn  car  weight. 

Q.  The  minimnm?- A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  you  often  put  in  more  grain  than  that  weight  would  indicate?- A.  At 
some  of  the  stations  we  weigh  and  put  on  the  bill  every  bushel  that  goes  in  the 
car,  and  usually  thev  are  the  minimum  weight.    On  a  car  of  60,000  poonda  we 

C,  say,  5fl.OO0  pounds  and  from  that  to  60,000;  but  in  the  last  2  or  3  months  we  have 
n  very  scarce  on  cars  and  we  have  had  instmctions  from  the  railroad  company 
to  load  them  10  per  cent  more  than  the  capacity. 

Q.  Where  they  were  loaded  in  that  way  did  they  in  paying  the  freight  pay  for 
the  actual  weight? — A,  I  suppose  so. 

^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  You  don't  know  anything  about  that?— A.  No. 
.  You  don't  pay  the  freight?— A.  No. 

,  What  is  com  quoted  at  at  your  place  to-day,  or  the  last  quotation  yon  have 
? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q,  You  don't  know  the  frei^t  rate  per  bushel  here? — A.  No. 

Q,  Yon  say  these  men  in  Chicago  pay  you  more  for  grain  at  your  place  than 

you  could  get  by  shipping  it  in  here  yoorself — that '        '        '      ' 

your  ph  ••     •■  ...■,■•■•■ 

A.  Yph. 

Q.  W  ^ 

have  done.  We  have  shipped  a  good  deal  of  grain  here.  My  recollection  is  that 
our  com  rate  was  17  cents— but  I  could  not  say  definitely;  that  is  my  impression — 
for  100  pounds. 

Q.  Seventeen  cents  per  100  pounds? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  If  your  price  for  com  at  Fontanelle  is  30  cents  a  bushel,  and  your  freight 
on  a  bushel  is  10  cents  to  Chicago,  that  makes  40  cents  a  bushel  here  in  Chicago? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  Now.  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  market  price  of  com  in  Chicago  at  that 
time  would  be  less  than  40  cents?  You  say  yun  buy  on  weight  there  and  add  ^e 
freight  to  it  and  ship  it  to  Chicago,  and  thAt  the  price  of  com  in  your  place  with 
the  freight  added  amounts  to  more  than  you  can  sell  it  for  in  Chicago — more  than 
the  maAet  price  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  think,  at  least. 

Q.  Yousayyoudon't  ship  your  arain  to  Chicago  now?— A.  Whenw 
it  onraelves  we  sent  it  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Peoria. 
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Q.  Bat  yoa  can  tell  very  easily  if  yon  have  a  bid  of  ao  mach  for  com,  what 

amount  it  will  bring  there,  and  you  can  abo  seo  what  it  is  worth  in  Chicago.— 
A.  The  only  way  that  I  can  eiplain  the  proportion  is  that  they  get  belrter  ifreight 
rates  than  we  could:  and  they  also  have  the  faculty  for  cleaning  and  handling  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lowmer.)  When  yon  consi^  grain  to  Chicago  to  the 
commission  men,  is  it  received  here  at  the  same  grade  it  would  be  received  from 
you  on  the  track  by  the  elevator  men?— A.  No;  it  is  received  here  and  sold  in  its 
grade  aft«r  inspection. 

Q.  Well,  would  that  be  the  same  grade  or  higher  or  lower  than  that  at  which 
the  elevator  men  would  purchase  it  from  you  oa  the  track?— A.  The  grain-pur- 
chasing man  don't  buy  third-gradegrain  or  third-grade  wheat  and  oats.  While  It 
comes  here  it  will  come  here  4,  and  soinetiineB  2  and  3,  you  understand.  You 
don't  know  just  what  you  are  getting  here  until  it  comes  out.  You  ship  grain 
here  and  it  may  be  graded  2  and  3  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  RepresentativeOTJEN.)  This  grain  that  you  sell  on  the  track  there — do 
they  buy  yonr  grain  nncleaned  and  pay  you  the  full  price  for  the  grain,  including 
the  treating  and  handling?— A.  They  do  if  it  inspects  up  to  the  grade. 

Q.  If  it  inspects  a  certain  grade?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  wnen  these  buyers  come  to  clean  that  grain,  there  would  be  a  certain 
loss,  would  there  not?— A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  your  grade  is  3.  they  will  take  it  and  run  it  through  the 
machinery  and  make  a  No.  2  grade  out  of  it.  and  the  difference  is  all  loss? — A.  Yes, 
that  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORIHER.)  ThatdiBposesof  thedirt.and.of  coursethere, 
is  some  shrinkage,  but  they  get  a  better  gradeof  grain,  and  that  more  than  offsets 
for  the  other  losses?— A.  The  independent  grain  buyers  do  not  attempt  to  change 
the  grade  there.    They  buy  the  grain  in  the  car  just  as  it  comes  from  the  farmer. 


Chicago,  li.i^.Xovember  c'_',  1S9'J. 

TBSTIMOVT  OF  ■&.  PAUL  HOBTOH, 

Seeond  vice-preaid&tt  of  the  Atehiton,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailway  CoTupanj/. 

The  enbcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of 
November  33,  1899,  Chairman  XiOrimer  presiding.  Hr.  Paul  Uorton  was  duly 
ewom,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (l^r  Representative  LOKiMER.)  Please  state  yonr  name.— A.  Paul  Horton. 

Q.  And  your  business. — A.  Second  vice-president  of  the  Santa  Fe — the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  system.    In  charge  of  its  commercial  a&airs. 

Q.  And  your  post-office  address.- A.  Great  Northern  Building,  Chicago. 

Q.  You  have  prepared  a  statement?— A.  Yes. 

O.  Will  you  in  your  own  way  make  yonr  statement? — A.  After  going  over  this 
little  book  yon  sent  me,  I  took  up  these  various  auestioiis  as  they  appear  in  the 
book,  so  tluit  perhaps  they  may  strike  you  as  Wng  somewhat  scattered.  I 
would  like  to  read  yon  what  I  have.    [Reaids  from  paper}. 

The  effect  of  rate  wars  and  unrestrioted  competition  is  injnrioas  to  the  ship- 
ping comjuunity,  the  railroad  employee,  as  well  aa  to  the  earners  themselves. 

Stability  in  freight  rates  is  just  as  essential  as  unfluctuating  import  duties. 
Violent  changes  in  rates  of  transportation  arc  always  accompanied  by  com- 
mercial distress  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  others  wno  have  been  unfortunate 
enouKh  to  have  already  laid  in  their  stock  of  goods.  When  rates  are  demoralized 
merchants  are  either  forced  to  strain  their  credit  by  buying  more  than  they  want 
or  they  have  the  humiliation  of  seeing  others  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
low  rates  selling  goods  for  less  than  tney  can  with  profit. 

Ticket  scalpers  are  not  permitted  to  exist  in  any  other  civilized  country  than 
the  United  States,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  here.  They  are  the  cause  of  much 
dishonesty  and  ought  to  be  abolished,  I  beUevethat  the  railroads  could  by  united 
action  drive  them  out  of  bustneas.    Tickets  should  always  be  sold  o--  " 


ters  of  the  railroads  themselves  as  cheaply  to  the  public  as  they  are  sold  at  times 
privately  by  some  of  the  roads  to  ticket  brokers.  There  should  be  national  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  to  protect  the  traveling  public  as  well  as  the  railroads. 


asking  for  legislation  prohibiting  scalpers  the  railroads  are  asking  for  nothing 
more  than  proper  police  regulation  in  the  interest  of  themselves  and  the  traveling 
public,  and  it  ought  to  be  given  them. 
The  lesolt  of  consoUdations  of  small  raUways  into  large  systems  has  been  to 
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lower  the  chargee  for  transportatioii,  improve  the  service  rendered,  and  advance 
wages.  The  facts  will  ahow  that  the  large  systems  of  railways  pay  better  -wages 
as  a  rnle  than  the  small  roadx  pay.  As  a  seneral  propoaition,  the  employee  o'  a 
large  company  is  more  p'astly  treated  and  there  is  less  favoritism  shown  than  on 
the  smaller  hnea.  This  is  eaaily  accountt^d  for  by  the  fact  that  on  the  small 
roads  the  of&cials  in  charge  get  better  acqoainted  and  have  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  employees  than  is  poBsible  on  the  large  systems. 

Passenger  rates  in  the  United  States  will  average  lower  and  the  service  better 
than  in  any  other  conntry  in  the  world.  The  rates  are  somewhat  higher  in  tiie 
West  than  in  the  East,  bnt  the  difference  in  fares  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  the 
difference  in  density  of  population. 

Passes  are  given  for  many  reasons,  almost  all  of  which  are  bad  ones.  There 
shoold  be  no  passes  printed.  Even  railroad  ofBcials  or  employees  traveling  on 
other  lines  than  those  they  work  for  should  be  required  to  pay  fare.  The  chief 
reason  that  stimulates  a  man  to  ask  a  railroad  company  for  a  free  pass  is  that 
somebody  else  has  it.  Passes  are  ^ven  for  personal,  politiciil,  and  commercial 
reasons,  and  in  exchange  for  advertising;  for  services  and  fo.-  various  other  rea- 
sons. I  am  in  favor  of  the  total  abolilion  of  railroad  passes,  and  this  view  is 
held  by  a  large  nnmber  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
extract,  quoted  below,  from  the  proceedings  of  a  meetmg  of  executive  officers 
of  Westwn,  Northwestern  and  9onthwestem  railroads,  held  in  October  last  in  St. 


"First.  That  all  free  or  reduced  transportation  of  every  description,  both  State 
and  interstate,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  raUroad  employees,  be  discontinued. 

"Second.  That  reduced  or  free  transixirtation  to  railroad  employees  be  very 
mnch  restricted. 

"  Third.  That  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  leading  American  lines  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  this  subject,  with  the  end  in  view  of  entirely  stopping 
the  pass  abuse. 

' '  Fourth.  That  a  copy  of  these  recommendations  be  submitted  to  all  lines,  with 
the  reqneat  that  they  each  go  on  record  as  to  their  views,  and.  if  they  favor  dis- 
continuing the  practice  of  issuing  free  transportation,  state  how  many  railroads 
they  believe  should  subscribe  to  tae  movement  in  order  to  make  it  effective." 

The  foregoing  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  executive  ofQcers  of  365 
railroads,  representing  a  mileage  of  184,000  miles — practically  all  of  the  mileage 
of  the  country. 

Replies  in  favor  of  radical  action  in  either  abolishing  or  resMcting  the 
issuance  of  free  transportation  have  been  received  from  ISO  of  the  railroads  thus 
addressed,  representing  150,090  miles. 

While  (jiis  indicates  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  railroads  want  to  shut  off 
the  free  pass  abuse,  I  doubt  if  anything  ever  comea  of  it  until  Congress  passes  a 
law  prombiting  it. 

There  should  be  no  unjust  discriminations  in  rates  of  freighter  fares  in  favor  of 
individuals  or  localities. 

Transportation  is  a  public  service  and  the  charges  are  in  the  nature  of  a  tax. 
They  should  be  absolutely  fair  to  all.  Almost  any  kind  of  legislation  that  vrill 
Insure  this  will  be  wise. 

One  great  difflcnlty  that  the  railroads  have  to  contend  with  is  the  adjustment 
of  relative  rates  from  competing  distributing  points.  Much  money  has  been 
wasted  in  contending  for  differential  rates  in  (avor  of  this  place  or  that,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  tribunal — such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 
empowered  to  settle  such  disputes.  Many  of  the  rate  wars  of  the  West«m 
country  have  been  caused  by  such  contentions,  and  the  result  has  generallv  been 
a  rest^o^tioa  of  old  conditions,  an  arbitration,  or  a  alight  concession  of  some 
bind  or  another. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  American  railroads  ought  to  put 
lower  rates  on  Imported  or  exported  articles  than  on  domestic  except  where 
forced  to  by  foreign  competition, 

I  think  that  to  a  vervlai^  desree  the  excessive  competition  that  has  existed  on 
export  traffic  has  been  Detween  tne  American  carriers,  and  that  the  rates  have  not 
been  justified  by  the  competition  from  foreign  countries.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  some  elasticity  in  rates  on  manufactured  goods  for  export  in  order 
to  extend  onr  markets  in  other  countries,  but  I  do  not  see  why  these  rates  should 
in  any  way  interfere  or  be  considered  in  connection  with  domestic  rates.  We 
produce  cereals  as  cheap  as  any  other  country,  and  such  products, it  seems  to  me, 
can,  when  exported,  pay  our  regular  domestic  rates. 

I  make  a  distinction  between  oar  agricultural  products  and  our  mannfaotnree. 
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becfttiM  in  agrlcnltora  we  already  lead  the  world,  while  in  manafactoTee  we  are 
onl7  eettisg  ready  to  do  bo. 

I  thinli  freigbt  rates  are  generallv  published  and  poBt«d  conspicuously  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  bnt  I  thiflh  the  poeting  is  a  good  deal  of  a  farce  and  an 
nnnecessary  bnrden  on  the  raUroadf.  I  mean  by  that  tbe  posting  in  the  freight 
ofBces  and  at  the  stations.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  not  one  intelligent 
man  out  of  a  htiudred  that  can  go  into  a  railroad  station,  where  all  the  tariffs  of 
that  company  are  properly  ^nbhahed  and  posted,  and,  withont  assistance,  get  for 
his  own  DBe  any  given  rate  in  any  given  time  nnder  34  bonrs,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  snie  he  had  it  after  he  got  it.  I  have  been  in  the  railroad  hnsiueas  25 
yean,  and  am  tolerably  familiar  with  the  publication  of  tariffs  and  the  making 
of  rates,  bnt  I  shonld  heeitate  to  go  into  the  office  of  any  other  railroad  and  try 
to  And  a  rate  there  for  myself;  I  aan't  think  I  conld  do  it. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  governmental  eetablishment  of  maximnm  and  minimnm 
rates,  unless  at  the  same  time  mazimnni  cost  of  wages,  rails,  ties,  fuel,  and  otber 
stinphes  are  arranged  for.  Transportation  is  in  every  respect  ft  composite  service, 
and  unless  the  prices  of  the  component  parts  are  fixed,  the  id«i  of  fixing  a 
maximnm  price  on  the  whole  seems  unreasonable. 

Take  the  present  ntnation  :  After  several  years  of  depression  tbe  railroads  find 
themselves  with  the  lowest  published  tariffs  in  force  that  ever  existed.  These 
have  been  caused  by  hard  tunes  and  light  business.  The  revival  of  trade  has 
resulted  in  an  advance  is  priceeof  all  kinds  of  material.  Steel  rails  have  doubled 
In  price  and  all  articles  of  iron  have  made  a  similar  advance.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  coat  of  all  the  supplies  a  railroad  oses.  and  it  is  estimated,  if  the 
present  prices  are  maintained,  that  it  will  amount  to  $800  per  mile  per  annum  for 
all  the  railroads  in  the  Western  conntry.  This  is  equal  to  an  increase  in  fixed 
chugee;  in  fact,  it  comes  ahead  of  interest.  We  have  to  pay  onr  operating  and 
maintenance  charges  before  we  pay  our  interest. 

I  think  there  are  more  freight  classifications  tn  use  than  there  ought  to  be,  and 
believe  In  a  nniversal  claseiiication.  although  the  effort  to  bring  about  snch  a 
change  failed  becanseof  tbe  various  opinjone  respecting  classification  held  by  men 
from  different  parts  of  the  countrv.  The  Pittsburg  man  was  in  favor  of  very  low 
rates  on  articles  of  iron,  because  tney  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  tonnage  on 
bis  road,  while  the  California  man  thought  the  Pittsonrg  man's  proposition  was 
too  low,  because  his  line  in  California  only  hauled  iron  incidentally  and  it  con- 
fltitnted  a  very  small  proportion  of  his  tonnage.  Thns  it  was  with  many  other 
articles.  I  favor  the  appointment  of  an  expert  commission  to  make  a  railroad 
classification,  and  believe,  once  adopted  and  adjusted  to  our  commerce,  that  It 
would  be  a  wise  measure. 

I  am  in  favor  of  railroad  associations  and  legalised  pooling.  The  chief  object 
of  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  to  prevent  unjust  discriminatiotis  betweoi 
individaals  or  communities.  In  prohibiting  pooli^  the  same  law  went  a  very 
long  way  in  obstmctlnK  the  result  most  wished  for, 

Legalued  pooling  wiD  come  nearer  creating  stability  in  rates  than  anything 
yet  prtrooeed.  It  would  put  a  premium  on  honesty,  and  make  it  expensive  for 
the  railroad  company  that  cuts  a  rate  or  pays  a  rebate. 

L^alized  pooHng  will  come  nearer  instiring  the  email  shipper  and  the  email 
town  a  fair  opportunity  to  grow  than  any  other  plan  yet  proposed.  It  will  neces- 
sitate a  fair  de»l  all  around,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  every 
shipper  who  wants  nothing  but  equalil?  in  freight  rates. 

Legalized  pooling  will  afford  orotoction  to  the  railroad  investor.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  wealth  of  tbe  United  States  is  tied  np  in  railway  secnritlee,  and  this 
enormous  property  ought  to  be  reasonably  and  equitably  treated. 

LegaUsea  pooling  among  railroads  is  not  In  restraint  of  trade,  and  differs 
materially  from  le^lized  combinations  in  the  sale  of  merchandise.  The  Qovem- 
ment  Tiiiaertakee  to  regulate  t^  railroads,  and  various  Slates  undertake  to  fix  the 
rates  to  be  charged.  This  of  itself  makes  legalized  pooling  in  transportation  a 
very  different  proposition  from  a  pool  in  other  commodltiea  where  prices  are 
fixed  bv  individnals. 

Lc^ized  pooling  will  Btm  nnreetricted  and  disastrons  competition,  and  ought 
to  result  in  preventing  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  railroad  employee.  There 
are  aboat  1,000,000  men  directly  engaged  in  the  transportation  service  of  the 
coostry,  and  they  are  well  paid.  It  is  of  no  small  importance  that  the  sources  of 
Hm  Inmnnes  of  theee  men  be  not  impaired. 

lisnlized  pooling  wlU  give  the  small  town  a  better  chance  to  grow.  There  are 
already  ndSoient  magnets  in  onr  large  dtles  to  induce  the  people  from  tbe 
eotmtry  to  leave  it,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  tbe  ten&noy  should  not 
b»  itimnUed  by  nnrMaonable  transportation  advaatagw.  . 
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Unlees  lexoUzed  pooling  is  aathorlzed  by  Congrees,  the  railways  of  the  coniitrj 
are  more  tnan  likely  to  pase  into  the  hands  of  a  few  owners,  and  then,  wltfaoat 
being  legalized,  a  pool  of  tlie  earnings  is  accomplished. 

In  view  of  the  XK>or  ontlook  for  le^ized  i>ool]ng,  this  concentration  of  owner- 
ship has  already  commenced.  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  and  think  that  anoh  a  combi- 
nation  would  insure  better  service  to  the  pabhc  without  any  nnreasonable 
advances  in  the  rates.    In  fact  I  think  the  rates  wonld  be  lower. 

I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  similar  bodv,  has  come 
to  stay.  I  am  in  favor  of  its  having  proper  authority,  and  am  wiXung,  nnder 
legalized  pooling,  that  it  should  be  empowered  to  pass,  subject  to  review,  anon 
the  reasonableness  of  rat«B.  I  go  further  than  most  railroad  officers  in  stating  tnat 
I  should  like  to  see  all  transportation,  both  State  and  interstate,  subjected  to  the 
supervision  of  a  Federal  commission. 

There  is  too  much  conflict  between  States  to  snit  me.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
a  State  railroad  commission  taking  action  to  nnllify  on  order  issued  by  the  Inter- 
state Commission.  I  do  not  believe  that  auy  State  snonld  endeavor  to  so  adjnst  its 
rates  of  transportation  as  to  nn^oatly  discriminate  against  shippers  ontside  of 
said  State.  For  this  reason  I  believe  the  public  generally,  and  tne  railroads  too, 
would  be  better  off  If  a  Federal  commiaaion  could  pass  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  oar  inland  transportation.  1  want  to  emphasize  this  point  and  to  add  that  T 
donbt  very  mnch  if  a  Federal  commission  can  accomplish  what  it  onght  to  and 
what  wUl  be  expected  of  it  unless  it  has  control  of  State  rates.  The  State  and 
interstate  rates  are  so  interwoven  that  they  mnst  ueceeBarily  be  considered 
together. 

I  am  opposed  to  governmental  ownership  of  railroads.  Where  it  ocean,  rates 
are  higher  and  service  is  inferior  to  oor  own.  The  Introdaction  of  politics  into 
the  transpoitation  of  the  country  would  be  followed  by  serions  complications,  in 
my  opinion, 

I  think  the  American  transcontinental  Unes,  and  the  American  wage-earner, 
should  be  protected  against  the  inroads  of  a  foreign  carrier.  If  onr  coastwise  com- 
merce is  to  be  confined  to  ships  carrying  the  American  flag,  andf  oreign  bottoms  are 
to  be  CKclnded  from  that  trafBc,  then  I  insist  that  the  commerce  by  rail  from  one 
State  to  another  shoald  be  confined  to  our  own  railroads,  and  that  any  law,  or 
absence  of  laws,  that  permits  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  to  carry  freight 
from  one  State  in  the  United  Stal«e  through  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  another 
State  in  the  United  States  is  nnreasonable  and  unfair;  and  esi>eciaUy  do  I  think 
that  it  is  altosetber  wrong  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  should  engage  in  this 
traffic  and  at  tne  same  time  demand  that  the  American  lines  shall  do  the  bnsiiiesa 
direct  and  charge  10  per  cent  higher  rates  than  they  say  thev  will. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that,  left  to  competition  and  other  natoral  laws, 
the  railroad  problem  would  adjust  itself,  and  I  am  of  that  oinnion;  but  the  large 
majority  of  people  do  not  recognize  this  and  therefore  Federal  regolation  is  wiui 
us  undoubtedly  as  a  permanent  condition. 

This  being  the  cose,  I  think  that  railway  construction  should  be  snbjeot  to 
supervision  of  the  Federal  authorities.  I  do  not  believe  that  new  roads  shonld  be 
built  unless  a  good  reason  can  be  shown  for  their  necessity. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  two  last  panics  was  an  overconstmction  of  railroads . 
The  unnecessary  paralleling  or  duplication  of  lines,  the  invasion  of  tenitoi? 
already  well  served,  and  new  railroads  projected  to  blackmail  existing  lines  should 
not  be  permitted. 

In  revising  the  interstete-commerce  act,  this  shonld  be  well  considered.  If  it 
is  fair  to  regnlato  the  transportation  lines  of  the  country,  it  is  likewise  just  that 
they  should  receive  ample  protection. 

(j.  (By  Ur.  C.  J.  Hakkis.)  I  suppose  that  the  l^tal  interpretation  of  that  post- 
ing was  that  he  must  keep  a  book  of  rates  subject  to  the  call  of  anvone— subject 
to  inspection  by  the  pnbbc? — A.  They  have  them  posted  up  around.  The  Intor- 
Btete  Commerce  Commission  decided  that  we  had  to  have  tnem  hung  up  outdde 


of  the  depot  office  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  where  anyone  mieht 
come  in  and  look  at  them  and  make  out  the  rates  if  he  can.  fiates  are  published 
from  one  stetion  to  ever^  other  station,  and  it  makes  it  very  bulky.  They  are 
hung  up  all  over  the  inside  of  the  station  principoUy  for  the  average  citizen  to 
look  at,  and  then  he  is  obliged  to  ask  the  agent  to  find  out  what  the  rates  retdly 

(j.  Do  yon  think  they  would  cover  all  the  sides  of  a  room  of  this  EiEe?--A. 
Tes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Jokkbon.)  Would  It  not  be  possible  to  publish  these  rates  in 
Bach  a  way  that  they  could  be  clearly  made  out?— A.  It  would  be  if  i^y  would 
not  try  to  publish  the  rate  from  one  station  to  every  other  station  in  the  United 
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8tate>.  The  nilrosda  of  Uie  coimtry  are  paTing  hnndredB  of  thonsuidB  of  dol- 
lars erery  year  for  the  utmeceesarv  pnbUcatioii  of  rates,  I  think.  This  U  eni^ 
poeed  to  be  tor  the  iotonoAtiaii  ot  tiw  general  pnblic.  bat,  as  I  said  before,  Ihave 
been  in  the  railroad  bnraneu  for  S5  yeoTB,  and  I  wonld  not  trust  myself  to  pick 
ont  the  rate  trom  one  of  onr  own  larins.  I  wonld  consolt  with  Uie  rate  man 
and  ask  hiim  to  tell  me  the  rate  to  snch  and  such  a  noint.  The  general  pnblic  can 
not  feel  itaeU  safe  in  nndertaUng  to  tell  the  rates  from  the  published  tariffs. 

Q.  Do  yon  testify,  then,  that  the  rates  can  not  be  told  from  the  schedule? — A,  I 
thinkthatif  a  man  willinvsnt  aschednle from  which  theratee  can  be  more  intelli- 
trenUy  onderBtood  he  will  be  doing  a  great  favor  to  the  railroads.  I  don't  believe 
that  a  onivere^  distance  tariff  wonld  do  It,  and  I  dont  know  of  anything  else 
that  wonld. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harms.)  There  has  been  testimony  that  the  rate  from  Eng- 
land on  monnfactnred  articles  is  lees  than  from  some  American  points. — A.  I  have 
known  the  ratee  from  Hambnrg  to  Denver  to  be  less  than  trom  Chicago.  I  say 
that  is  onneceesary  and  is  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  American  raUroad 
managers.  It  onght  not  to  be.  Bnt  when  it  comee  to  a  rate  from  Hamburg  to 
San  francieco,  which  can  go  entirely  bv  water,  it  is  a  different  thing. 

Q.  fBy  ]tfr. KiNNEDT.)  Mr.Horton,ao  lunderstand  you  to  say  thereefaonldbe 
no  unjust  discriminations  betwemi  conununitiee;  did  yon  nse  the  word  unjust?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  unjust  discriminations  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  think  there  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  or  not? — A.  I  know  there  are. 

Q.  Conld  yon  specify  a  few  instances  for  the  benefit  of  the  commission? — A.  I 
pr&eT  not  to. 

Q.  I  should  1 

Is  that  set  out r-r  —  -  —  j ~ ~ 

a  just  or  an  unjust  dieoriminatlon  is.  The  word  discrimination  is  a  broad  term. 
It  is  a  question  of  judgment.  By  nnjnat  discrimination  I  mean  preferential 
ratcfl.  I  do  not  tMnk  one  man  should  have  lower  rates  than  anothM  under  the 
same  circnmstancee  and  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  who  has  one  carload  of  grain  to  ship  from  a  point  in 
Iowa  to  Chicago,  for  instance,  should  have  the  same  rate  as  the  man  who  ships 
100  cars? — A.  That  wonld  be  hardly  similar  conditions,  but  I  think  the  one-car 
man  should  have  the  same  rate  as  the  100.  I  think  the  railroad  can  handle  100 
oars  for  100  different  men  just  as  cheaply  as  for  one  man. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  the  same  for  less  than  a  carload.— A.  I  think  the  car- 
load should  be  the  nnit.  Those  shipping  in  less  than  carload  lots  should  have 
ttie  same  rate  and  those  shipping  in  carloads  should  have  the  same  rate. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  discrimination  as 
thM«  used  to  be  some  few  years  ago;  that  is,  A  getting  one  rate  and  B  another? — 
A.  In  one  way  there  is  more;  in  one  way  not  ae  much.  I  think  there  are  fewer 
people  who  receive  the  benefits  of  preferential  rates  than  there  used  to  be,  but  I 
udu  there  is  just  as  much  budness,  or  more,  that  moves  on  preferential  rat«B. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRixER.)  The  cargo  is  greater?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  not  think  that  applies  more  to  the  Western 
loads  than  the  £astem7~'A.  No;  it  is  pretty  general;  probably  less  of  it  in  the 
South  than  anywhere  else.    That  is  my  geneml  observation. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  yon  agree  with  the  [(resident  of  a  Western  railroad 
who  stated  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  present  is  a  farce,  and 
that  the  rates  as  published  are  not  maintained? — A.  I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  now  constituted,  has  not  more 
authority  than  it  has.     I  do  not  think  it  is  a  farce  by  any  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNOER.)  Do  you  think  the  published  ratee  are  a  farue?''A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  the  pnbliened  rates  are  a  farce,  as  a  general  proposition,  but  I  think 
published  ratee  are  sontetimes  departed  from  \fy  secret  understandings  between 
railroads  and  Bhippers. 

Q.  What  methods  are  need  to  give  the  shipper  these  favors? — A.  About  all  the 
methods  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise. 

Q.  Is  the  paj'ment  of  a  commission  one  of  the  new  ones? — A.  That  is  not  a  new 
one;  it  is  a  very  old  one. 

Q.  Is  it  coming  back  into  favori"- A.  Not  particularly.    There  are  a  great 


many  people  who  think  it  is  proper  and  lawful  to  pay  commissions  on  ticEets, 
and  likewise  legal  topay  commissions  on  freight. 

Q.  (ByMr.  C.  J.  HARRia.)  To  come  back  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, do  you  not  think  its  decisions  in  the  way  of  recommendations  are  generally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  followed  by  the  railroads?- A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  Has  It  not  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  that  respect?— A.  I  think  It  has.     The 
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deddouB  lutve,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be«n  toBomui,  and  IbcrhKca  gwiarally 
been  wise  deciaonB.  I  am  one  of  those  vho  believe  tJia  Interstate  Corubckc* 
Conuniesion  is  tbe  mediary  between  the  public  and  the  railroad,  and  is  a  good 
thing  for  both. 

Q.  I  understand  from  the  testimony  here  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  rates 
ahonld  be  sent  on  to  the  commission  in  Washington,  becaose  it  gives  each  rtrnd 
a  check  upon  the  others,  and  is  of  great  nse  to  the  lines  tbemselveB. — A.  I  think 
it  is  hold  properly  that  all  rates  in  effect  shonld  be  filed  with  the  commission.  I 
think  that  onght  to  be  done.  In  what  I  said  abont  rates  being  made  pabliu,  I 
was  referring  to  the  posting  of  rates.  I  objected  to  the  unnecessary  filing  of  ratee 
in  local  railroad  ofBcea  where  nobody  can  get  any  advantage  from  them. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  Washington. — A.  I  think  that  is  eminently  sonnd  and 
"  ight  to  be  ^ne. 

.  The  posting  of  ratesyon  think  impracticable? — A.  I  think  it  nnneceseary. 

^.  (By  Sir.  (XiNOEE,)  Ton  refer  to  both  paesenger  and  freight  rates?— A,  I 
refer  to  freight  rates;  it  is  all  right  to  post  passenger  ratee. 

Q.  The  passenger  ratee  that  are  posted;  that  is,  the  schednle?— A.  The  local 
rates;  if  a  man  wants  to  go  from  a  small  town  down  here  on  oar  road  to  some 
station  np  in  the  State  of  Washington  he  will  have  to  ask  the  agent  what  the 
rate  is.  It  is  impossible  to  post  all  these  rates.  Under  the  law.  I  snppose  we 
are  expected  to  do  it,  bat  in  fact  we  do  not  do  it;  we  post  onr  own  local  rates. 

Q.  On  yonr  own  line  of  road?— A.  Yes;  on  our  own  line  of  road. 

Q.  In  yonr  testimony,  where  you  say  that  the  public  are  nnable  to  get  any  intel- 
ligence Rom  theee  posted  rates,  you  referred  to  the  freight  schedule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  iapossiblefora  person  of  ordinary  in  telligeuce  to  find  the  passenger  rate? — 
A.  As  a  general  thing  they  have  a  local  rate,  which  is  about  3  cents  a  mile;  this 
the  people  know. 

Q.  From  the  schedule  as  posted  they  can  get  the  tact?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By Mr. Eennsdt. )  If theofBcialsof  onerailroadbelievethelnterstateCom- 
merce  Commission  is  a  farce  and  state  the  rates  are  not  maintained,  we  must  con- 
olnde  that  that  railroad  does  not  maintain  the  rates  as  published? — A.  Yon  are 
perfectly  sound  in  doing  ao. 

Q.  Does  it  follow  that  the  railroads  in  the  same  section  of  country  mnst  follow 
the  same  method? — A.  Unfortunately,  one  railroad  with  such  ideas  can  come  pretty 
near  demoralizing  rates  for  all  of  us.  It  is  Just  a  qnestion  of  forbearance.  It  is 
siniply  a  question  of  how  much  of  your  business  yon  are  willing  to  let  the  other 
fellow  come  In  and  take  away  from  yon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNaER.)  If  tbevolumeof  businessthatroad is  carrying  continnee 
to  increase,  is  not  a  war,  so  called,  likely  to  follow?— A.  A  point  is  bonnd  to  be 
reached  where  thlnga  will  snap.  At  the  present  time  business  is  good,  cars  are 
scarce;  we  all  of  us  have  more  demands  for  cars  than  we  have  cars,  without 
cutting  rates,  and  it  is  more  a  question  of  capacity  than  it  is  of  making  a  bid  for 
business  in  the  way  of  cnt  rates;  bnt  in  the  long  run  a  cnt  rate  takes  the  business. 

Q.  Could  you  angKest  any  authority  that  could  be  given  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  would  reach  this  case  or  similar  cases? — A.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  prohleni ;  it  is  a  matter  that  we  have  all  considered ,  and  the  only  snc- 
ceesfnl  way  of  getting  rid  of  competition  of  that  kind  is  to  buy  it  up. 

Q.  That  means  consolidation? — A.  Consolidation,  and  perhaps  another  road  to 
buy  up  later  on. 

Q.  Even  under  preeent  laws,  are  not  the  officials  of  that  road  liable  to  Govern- 
ment indictment  for  cutting  rates? — A.  I  think  so.  There  was  a  case  made 
once.  There  were  a  few  of  the  railroads  here  that  sterted  out  to  absolutely 
maintain  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  every  reepect,  with  the  intention  tbtk 
other  roads  should  do  the  same  thing.  They  made  a  case  against  one  road, 
and  the  president  of  the  road,  when  he  was  put  on  the  stand,  admitted  every- 
thing that  was  charged.    KotUng  was  ever  done  with  him. 

Q.  It  has  been  contended  before  this  commission  in  Washington  tbat  the  com- 
peting or  suffering  railroad  or  railroad  ofdcials  would  be  more  inclined  to  push  *^'' 
case  against  the  competitor,  the  road  that  cnt  the  rates,  if  the  penalty  of  the  law  it 


push  tiie 

„ , , , ^ ^ law  were 

made  a  financial  one  ;  in  other  words,  fine  rather  than  impnsoninent.  We  should 
like  TOUT  opinion  on  that  subject.— A.  I  do  not  like  the  imprisonment  clause  of 
the  interstete^mmerce  law  because  it  is  not  operative,  and  if  it  was  operative 


I  should  probably  like  it  less.  We  should  be  perfectly  wilbng  to  stop  it  if  the 
other  railroads  did,  and  I  would  not  hesitate,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  rniort 
other  railroad  men  that  were  found  cutting  rates,  provided  everybody  would  do  it. 

"    "  ■  '  ■"  ....         '11111111  clause?— 

le  cat  rate  and 
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Q.  Yonarenotinclinedtopnshthecases  now  where  there isacriminal  clause? — 
A.  I  think  a  very  heavy  penalty  on  both  the  shipper  receiving  tba  cat  rate  and 
tlia  lailroad  maldiig  It  wmild  be  mooh  xofxn  eflecUTe. 
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(Bv  BepreoentatlTe  Otjen.)  And  more  easily  enforced?— A.  Uore  eaoQy 

cea,  and  would  come  nearer  preventmg  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknhedt.)  How  wonld  the  shipper,  in  view  of  voiir  former  state- 
ment, know  whether  he  was  gettinK  a  cnt  rat*  and  violating  tne  law? — A.  They 
wonld  know.  These  cnt  rates  are  given  on  ahipmenta  of  some  heavy  freight;  they 
know  whether  it  is  a  cat  rate  or  not:  a  man  wno  is  shipping  nothing  bnt  ateel.or 
ci  al,  or  Inmber,  dealing  in  some  specialty,  ia  bett«rjic«ted  on  the  rates  on  that 
puticalar  commodity  tiian  the  railroad  men  are.  llie  railroad  man  has  got  to 
know  abont  everything;  he  haa  to  know  the  rate*  on  all  kinde  of  commodities. 
There  is  never  any  qnefrtton  abont  the  fact  of  a  man's  knowing  whether  he  haa  a 
cnt  rate  or  not  except  in  cases  of  mistakes  that  are  liable  to  haimen. 

a  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  Yon  have  testified  that  yon  favored  legalizing 
ing;  of  course,  these  restrictions  wonld  haveto  go  with  the  law  or  they  conld  cut 
jnet  the  same  as  ttiey  do  now,  could  they  not?— A.  I  think  nnder  legalized  pooling 
thecommissionsbonldhaTepowertoBaywhatthe  rates  should  be.  Ithinkitonghi 
to  be  just  as  incumbent  on  the  commission  to  say  whether  a  rate  was  unreason- 
ably low  as  whether  it  was  nnreaaonably  high.  I  know  of  rates  being  made 
ttnreasonably  low  for  the  purpoee  of  getting  something  that  the  railroad  onght 
not  to  have.  I  have  known  a  railroad  to  come  in  and  make  a  rate  on  some  com- 
modity that  it  never  hauled  and  never  expected  to  haul,  and  which  some  other 
line  had  every  reason  to  haul;  malre  it  so  low  for  the  purpoee  of  getting  a  propor- 
tion of  the  business. 

Q.  You  wonld,  then,  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  anthority  to 
rense  rates? — A.  Prima  facie,  revise  them.  I  think  the  railroads  should  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  courts,  the  same  right  that  any  citizen  would  have. 

Q.  In  case  the  commission  decided  upon  a  rate,  you  would  have  that  stand  nntil 
it  could  be  reviewed  by  the  court? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  ia  not  very 
material;  I  think  that  is  not  worth  sticking  for.  I  should  personaUyfeel  as  if  the 
decision  of  the  commission  shonld  stand  temporarily ,  should  be  accepted  by  the 
railroad  on  the  basis  that  the  railroads  were  allowed  to  make  contract  obligations 
with  each  other  for  a  division  of  the  earnings.  Of  course,  if  we  got  legalized 
pooling  there  would  be  no  way  of  getting  railroads  into  the  pool;  there  ia  noth- 
mg  compulsory  about  it. 

6.  (By  Ur.  C.  J.  Harrk.)  If  one  railroad  holds  out  and  will  not  go  into  the 
pool,  you  are  entirely  helpless  7— A.  Yes ;  it  is  then  a  case  of  flght. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  If,  then,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisdou 
had  authority  to  fix  rates,  you  could  largely  correct  some  of  these  difficulties  ?— 
A.  I  think  so. 

^  Provided  there  were  penalties  attached  t^  the  law  that  conld  be  enforced  7 — 
A.  Yes.  The  trouble  with  the  pooling  that  we  used  to  have  was  that  it  waa  not 
l^nlized;  norailroadconldcommencesuitagainstanotherrailroadforbalancea;  it 
was  entirely  a  matter  of  good  faith. 

Q.  A  matter  of  honor,  largely? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^By  Hr.  CoNOER.)  I  waa  going  to  bring  out  a  diatinction  between  the  power 
to  renae  the  rates  that  it  is  aometimes  proposed  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  therighttofiztherat«s  in  case  of  pool.  It  has  been  contended  by 
some  that  if  oooling  is  to  be  legalized  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  shonld 
be  given  anOiority  to  absolutely  fix  the  pool  rate;  that  in  cases  where  a  pool  Is 
not  entered  into  by  the  roads  they  shonld  have  the  power  of  revision  aa  regards 
differentials.  The  power  of  revision  is  practically  the  power  to  fix  the  rate,  is  it 
not? — A.  I  can  conceive  cases  where  it  wonld  not  be. 

Q.  What  protection  would  you  give  the  public  against  exorbitant  rates  if  pool- 
ing is  to  be  legalized  ?— A.  That  very  protection— the  power  of  the  c< -■—:--  — 


Q.  (By  Sepreeentative  Otjxn).  That  is,  the  law  should  be  amended  to  cover 
these  two  points? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CowaKR).  Some  have  contended  that  if  pooling  ia  to  to  he  legalized 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  shonld  be  given  en>licit  authoiitir  to  fix 
the  rates  between  the  points  where  the  pool  is  operative  ;  let  me  ask  first  if  that 
would  be  your  view  7~-A.  My  view  ia,  they  should  have  control  of  the  rates ;  not 
necessarily  fix  them,  bnt  have  power  to  revise  them  under  the  pooling  contract. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Interstate  Oommerce  Commisaion  wants  to  oe  charged 
with  the  work  of  fixing  the  rat«s,  but  in  case  of  complaint — in  case  it  can  be 
proven  that  the  rate  we  are  charging  under  this  pool  is  higher  than  it  ought  to 
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be,  nnreasoiuible,  that  the  comnussion  ehall  pass  on  it  and  rerise  it  if  the  facts 
warrant. 

Q.  YoQ  mean  have  tt  lowered  if  neceBsary  7 — Yes  ;  and  I  think  if  the  case  was 
that  somebody  complained  a  rate  was  too  low,  they  shoald  have  the  right  to  advance 
the  rate,  if  they  thooght  it  was  diBcrimiiiatiiiK  againet  localities.  I  have  known 
of  industries  starting  np  at  some  point  and  doing  qnit«  a  business — perhaps  a 
brickyard  at  St.  Panl,  doing  a  very  haadsome  business— and  the  railroad  would 
come  in  and  make  a  rate  abnonnally  low  in  order  to  bring  in  brick  froni  some 
other  place,  and  thereby,  perhaps  nnjastly,  disoriminate  against  some  locality. 
In  other  words.  rat«s  can  be  unreasonably  low  as  well  as  unreasonably  high. 

Q.  Yon  testified  in  your  paper  that  you  favor  an  expert  commission  to  arrange 
aclassifloatioh  schediile? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Now  what  is  your  idea  there  as  to  the  expert  commission  ?  Should  it  be 
an  official  coramissioo,  orshonld  it  be  one  appointed  by  the  railrcHtds  among 
their  own  trafBc  managersT—A.  The  railroads  at  one  time  appointed  a  nniversal 
classification  committee,  which  consisted  of  representatives,  as  I  remember,  two 
from  New  England,  two  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  two  from  the  Middle  States, 
two  from  the  far  Western  States,  and  two  from  the  middle  Weet«rQ  States.  I 
was  one  of  the  committee  representing  this  particular  section  of  the  country. 
This  was  over  10  years  ago.  As  I  remember,  we  agreed  upon  a  classification,  but 
it  never  was  adopted  because  of  these  local  influences  I  speak  of.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  the  shipping  public  if  an 
expert  commission  should  do  that  work ;  some  commission  under  the  supervision, 
say,  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  some  body  that  they  might 
appoint  or  select,  I  think  they  could  do  it  better  than  either  the  railroads  or  the 
shippers  could. 

Q.  If  universal  classification  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads,  why  did 
they  not  adopt  the  oneprepared  and  presented  to  them? — A.  I  think  it  would  nave 
been  to  theinterest  of  the  railroadsgenerally,  but  there  were  some  features  of  the 
classification  that  some  particular  roads  in  some  particular  sections  of  thecountry 
objected  to;  and  they  did  not  object  to  the  same  features. 

Q.  Diflerent  geographical  conditions? — A.  The  Pittsburgmanwantedaverylow 
classification  on  iron — iron  constituting  a  large  proportion  of  his  tonnage;  bnt  the 
California  man,  whose  road  ouly  hauled  iron  incidentally,  objected  to  any  snch 
classification  of  iron,  because  his  principal  traffic  was  composed  of  some  other 
commodity. 

Q.  Are  not  these  conditions  so  various  and  so  greatlv  diversified  in  variotis  parts 
of  the  country  that  a  universal  classification  would  be  practically  impossible?— 
A.  I  think  not. 

O.  You  think  ihe  railroad  in  California  can  ban]  iron  ore,  while  they  get  but 
little  of  it,  at  practically  the  same  rate  as  the  road  !n  Pennsylvania?— A.  Iron  ore 
is  not  now  hauled  on  the  classification.  In  quantities  it  Is  uways  hauled  at  com- 
modity special  rate. 

Q.  Is  tnat  equally 

appears  in  the  tariflfs 

freights— lumber,  salt,  live  stock. 

Q.  You  think  yonr  opinion  is  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  leading  railroads?- 
A.  I  find  the  opinions  of  railroad  men  are  like  the  opinions  of  utwyers,  they 
differ. 

n  if  pooling  should !« legalized  rates  would  be  lower.  Why  do  you  tliink 
tfiat?— ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  testified  to  that.  I  testified  that  under  concentration 
of  ownership  I  thought  rates  would  be  lower.  My  reason  for  thinking  that  is 
that  concentration  of  ownership  means  great  economies  in  the  management  and 
operation.  There  is  more  money  wasted  in  the  railroad  business  than  in  any 
other  business  I  know  of.  We  are  all  spending  large  sums  of  money  for  adver- 
tising, for  soliciting  freights;  we  each  have  expensive  offices  on  Broaaway  in  New 
York,  say,  with  high-salaried  agents;  we  are  always  running  atcertain  seasons  of 
the  year  unnecessary  trains.  With  concentration  of  ownership  that  wonid  be 
unnecessary.    The  service  could  be  jnst  as  good  and  could  be  done  with  great 

Q.  I  tnink  yon  testified  that  in  your  opinion  to  legalize  pooling  wonld  check 
consolidation? — A.  I  say  that  unless  legalized  pooling  comes  concentration  of 
ownership  will  come.  1  think  if  we  had  had  legalized  pooling  years  ago  there 
would  have  been  more  systems  of  railroads:  the  necessity  for  combination  and 
concentration  of  ownership  would  have  been  less. 

Q.  And  if  we  do  not  have  it  in  5  years  now,  we  shall  have  fewer  a 
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One  of  three  thinge  is  likely  to  occur— legalized  pooUng,  concentratiou  of  owner- 
Bhip  and  conaoUdation  of  railroads,  or  Ooremment  control. 

Q.  Which  of  these  three  is  the  most  desirable?— A.  The  first  one. 

Q.  Legalized  pooling?— A.  That  i«  the  one  we  are  nearest  to;  the  second  is 
likely  to  come,  and  it  may  bring  the  third. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HiKRis.)  Legalized  pooling,  nnder  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion,  as  I  nnderstand  yonr  teetimon}',  wonld  do 
away  with  digcriminations?- A.  I  think  it  would;  1  think  there  would  be  fewer 
discriminationa  than  there  are  now.  Ton  aak  wliich  I  prefer  of  the  three;  I  pre- 
fer concentration  of  ownersMp. 

Q,  That  was  what  I  concluded  from  yonr  testimony;  yon  thtnk  that  would  be 
the  most  desiiable  for  the  good  of  the  general  pnblic,  and  that  was  what  I  wanted 
to  bring  out. 

Q.  (By  BetffeeentaliTe  Otjsh.)  Would  not  claesificBtionB  by  sections  be  prac- 
ticable?- A.  liat  is  practically  what  we  have  now.  There  is  what  is  called  the 
Webt«m  classification,  which,  practicaUy,  is  everywhere  west  of  the  Miseonri 
Biver,  except  on  transcontinental  business,  and  there  the  transcontinental  classi- 
ficatioQ  apuiee;  then  everything  east  of  the  Missonri  Biver  is  the  Bastem  classi- 
fication.   There  are  fewer  clasoficationa  now  than  there  were  10  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  a  universal  classification  wonld  be  better  than  the 
sectional  clasd&cation?- A.  I  think  it  Is  possible  to  have  a  nniversal  classifica- 
tion, bnt  it  wonld  mean,  to  some  extent,  a  readjustment  of  the  rates.  Ion  can 
make  the  rates  to  fit  any  classification.  A  nniversal  classification  might  be 
applied  everywhere  in  the  country,  but  the  rates  would  be  sectional. 

Q.  The  rat«B  might  not  be  the  same  all  over  the  country;  the  rates  would  be 
different  in  different  sections  of  the  country? — A.  Yes;  the  rates  will  vary  with 
the  cost  of  doing  business;  it  costs  more  to  do  business  in  the  Bocky  Mountains 
than  in  New  England. 

Q.  The  classification  really  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  rates?— A.  No,  not 
necessarily;  it  has  a  good  d^  to  do  with  the  rates,  but  the  rates  can  be  adjusted 
regardleea  of  classiflcation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenhedt,)  By  concentration  of  ownership,  do  you  mean  manage- 
ment by  one  central  body  of  ofQcers?- A.  Not  neceesarily  that;  that  wonld 
come,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  niean  also  by  concentration  of  management  the  concentration  of 
all  the  roads  in  one  system? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q^  Wonld  not  that  follow?— A.  The  roads  engaged  in  competition  for  certain 
traffic  would  be  concentrated;  say,  the  transcontinental  lines,  or  the  Missouri 
Biver  lines,  or  the  lines  leading  to  the  Gulf,  or  the  Southern  lines.  That  might 
be  done  sectionaUy,  and  ultimately,  I  think,  if  it  waa  done  in  that  way,  there 
might  be  a  parent  company  that  had  to  do  with  all  of  them. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  ii  you  do  not  state  some  of  the  orgnments  in  favor  of 
Qovemment  ownership  when  yon  speak  of  these  great  economies  that  would  be 
effected  by  concentration  of  ownership  in  itself.  Are  these  not  the  arguments 
used  by  tuoee  who  favor  Government  ownership? — A.  I  think  perhaps  tne  most 
extravagantly  manag^  business  is  the  postofflce  business  managed  by  the 
Government.  For  instance,  we  have  an  agent  in  a  town  who  is  doing  a  tremen- 
dous business;  he  is  handling  thousanda  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
goods,  and  we  pay  him  $125  a  month;  the  postmaster  in  the  same  town  is  probably 
getting  (800  a  month.  We  have  a  station  house  costing  us  perhaps  ID.OOO  or 
|4,000,  and  the  Post-Offloe  Department  will  have  a  Government  btiilolng  costing 
perhaps  $150,000. 

Q.  All  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  treated  alike  by  that  system;  it  is 
superior  to  the  railroad  system  in  that?— A.  Yes;  there  is  no  difference  in  the 

Frlce  of  postage  stamns;  one  man  can  get  them  at  the  same  price  as  another;  and 
contend  that  should  be  bo  in  the  railroad  business. 

Q.  If  that  were  to  come  abont,  there  would  be  no  advocates  of  Government 
ownership,  or  very  few  at  least?— A.  There  might  be  the  greatest  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation in  case  the  Government  had  control  of  the  rai&oada  and  the  roads  got 
fewer. 
Q.  There  is  no  snch  discrimination  in  the  postal  system  as  against  sections  or 

rjple? — A.  Nor  in  import  duties;  cnstom-house  rates  are  the  same  toeverybody; 
t  there  are  discriminations  in  the  railroad  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Towhatextent  is  the  financial  management  of  tbe 
rauroad  business  being  consolidated  in  great  banking  houses?- A.  I  think  they 
are  getting  nearer  together  all  the  time,  bnt  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  actual 
consolidation. 
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Q.  To  what  extent  does  the  >™.TiMT)g  honse  of  Uoigim  A  Co.  and  its  allied 
interests  control  the  Eaetem  railway  eytskeraa  of  the  country?— A.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question;  thev  have  very  little  interest  in  the  Western  roada. 

Q.  Do  yoa  not  think  this  concentration  of  financial  control  in  big  banking 
houses  represents  an  important  phase?— A.  I  think  anything  in  the  way  of  con- 
centration that  will  do  away  with  preferential  rates,  and  the  nnrestrict^  com- 
petition that  canses  these  rates,  is  a  good  thing  for  the  community  and  the  rail- 
roads. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  this  concentration  of  financial  oontrol  is  having  a  steadying 
Innnence? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  the  West?— A.  I  think  it  would. 

(f.  Can  you  present  figures  to  show  the  relative  height  of  passenger  ratea  in 
this  country  and  in  others? — A.  I  can. 

Q.  I  should  be  personally  glad  to  see  thiB,  because  evidence  has  been  submitted 
contrary  to  yours. —A.  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  that  to  YOu.  Furthermore, intbat 
connection,  not  only  are  the  passenger  rat«e  lower  in  tnis  country,  but  the  service 
is  superior,  and  the  sleeping-car  rates  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  abroad. 
Sleeping-car  rates  are  not  only  lower ,  bat  the  sleeping-car  accommodatlonB  in  l^is 
country  are  infinitely  better  than  they  are  on  the  other  aide. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNQBR.)  How  about  freight  rates? — A.  Freight  rates  are  lower. 

Q.  (ByMr.  C.  J.  Harhis.)  Considerably  lower?— A,  Oonsi3erably  lower.  That 
is  the  chief  reaaon  for  the  great  inroads  that  we  have  made  in  capturing  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world— our  che^  transportation. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Kknnbdy.)  You  say  the  post-ofBce  business  is  the  most  extrava- 
gantly managed  buaineea  in  the  country,  yet  we  hear  no  complaint  from  the  peo- 
ple?— A.  I  have  no  authority  for  that  statement,  except  my  own  observation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  complaint  from  the  people  because  it  is  a 
hign-priced  business? — A.  The  people  are  getting  a  good  service  tor  very  little 
money ,  and  I  do  not  think  many  of  them  know  that  there  is  a  big  deficit  ever  year. 
As  long  as  they  are  ^irly  treated  they  do  not  care. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  if  these  discriminatlona  against  communities  and  indi- 
viduals and  other  evils,  such  as  the  giving  of  passes,  are  not  done  away  with  through 
Qovemment  control  that  the  people  will  be  willing  to  stand  a  very  extravagantly 
managed  transportation  business  rather  than  bear  Uieee  diacnminatlona  and 
evils? — A.  Possibly;  but  I  think  it  wond  be  extravagant.  I  think  private  individ- 
uals can  conduct  the  transportation  business  for  much  lees  money  than  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  it  itself.  1  believe  the  rates  would  be  lower;  and  compared  with 
other  countries  that  do  mn  their  own  railroads  the  service  is  better  and  the  rates 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Haskis.)  Did  you  ever  know  any  railroad  mn  by  any  State 
government  to  be  managed  at  all  ancoessf uUy  from  a  railroad  point  of  view  or  any 
other  point?  We  have  no  State  railroads  here,  but  there  are  some  through  the 
South. — A.  We  have  no  State  railroads  in  the  West.  I  think  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral started  out  as  a  State  railroad  and  wsa  sold  years  ago  to  private  parties. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  of  any  railroad  run  by  the  State  succesBfolly? — A,  No;  I 
do  not  know  of  any  railroad  mn  by  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  As  you  see  it,  what  are  the  prinoipal  objec- 
tions to  Government  or  State  ownership  of  railiNwds?- A.  My  objections  all  come 
from  observations  of  resolts  in  countries  where  it  obtains;  the  rates  are  higher  and 
the  service  is  not  as  good,  and  as  the  pohtioal  qneetlon  would  be  involved—— 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer,  interrupting.)  The  postal  service  has  been  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  Government  operation  of  a  public  service.  Now  the  Oovemment 
carries  a  letter  1  mile  or  8,0(>0  miLes  for  2  cents;  would  that  be  possible  or  prac- 
ticable in  the  railroad  bnmnees? — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  the  Government 
was  prepared  to  meet  a  big  defidt,  as  in  the  Post-Office  Department. 

(4-  Wonld  it  be  possible  to  nut  in  a  mileage  rate  or  schedule?— A.  It  would  be 
possible,  but  it  would  caose  Eibuut  the  same  kind  of  revolntion  that  a  very  vigor- 
ous change  in  the  tariff  wonld,  and  a  great  deal  more;  the  country  woud  have 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  change. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjeh.)  It  wonld  disturb  business  for  the  time? — A. 
Very  much  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqbb.}  Would  a  mileage  tariff  be  practicable  under  individual 
ownership  where  the  various  lines  of  road  are  owned  by  different  corporations?— 
A.  It  wonld  be;  it  is  very  remot«thon^,  and  I  do  not  fiiink  anything  of  the  kind 
would  ever  happen. 

Q-  You  mean  to  testify  that  yon  think  it  practicable  for  a  road  in  the  far  West, 
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A.  No.  ImeantosayadiBtancetariitlspOMiblA.bntitwoald  baTetobesohigh 
to  reach  all  tbe  different  railroads  In  the  olffenmt  sectaons  thai  it  is  remote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Impracticable?— A.  It  ia  poeaible,  bat  improbable, 
very  improbable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqzr.)  Now,  in  the  matter  of  diacriminatione;  are  tboy  «w 
necessary,  in  yonr  jndsmetit,  tn  freii^M  traffic?  For  instance,  railroads  eom^ 
times  make  rates  to  meet  crop  conditione;  are  these  things  joelifiaUe?  As  an 
illnstration,  U  yon  like,  yesterday  it  was  testified  before  liiiB  commismon  that 
in  1897  certain  of  the  nulroads  reduced  tbeir  rate  on  potatoes  from,  I  think,  80  to 
40  cents  a  hundred  from  Minnesota  to  New  Bnglatid.  Decaose  of  crop  conditions; 
was  that  jtutifiable? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  circnmstances  of  the  oase,  bnt 
Ithink  crop  conditions  have  got  to  be  considered  in  makiiig  a  rate. 

Q.  The  crop  conditions  were  that  there  was  a  very  heavy  crop  of  potatoes  in 
Minnesota,  and  under  existinK  rates  they  conld  not  be  moved  and  sold  and  give 


the  prodncer  and  dealer  anything  for  their  services.  Withont  a  chuige  ii_  .__ 
rate  a  carrier  wonld  be  withont  that  traffic,  and  the  prodncer  wonid  ^ve  that 
crop  on  his  hands. — A.  So  long  aa  the  rates  were  made  to  everybody,  I  do  not  see 
where  there  ia  any  discrimination. 

Q.  The  point  I  desire  to  bring  out  is  this;  I  think  snch  a  chtmge  in  rate  eeems 
desirable,  and  is  generally  approved,  or  at  least  not  disapproved;  would  that  be 
possible  under  Qovemment  ownership,  and  If  nosaible,  or  permitted,  would  it 
not  make  it  possible  for  the  party  in  power  and  controlling  these  rat«B  to  dis- 
criminate for  or  agiunst  some  section  of  the  country  that  was  not  with  them? — 
A.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JoaMSOH.}  How  would  the  rates  be  controlled  under  Oovem- 
ment  ownership? — A.  I  presume  the  rat«8  would  be  c<mtTolled  jost  as  tJie  price  of 
postage  stamps  is. 

Q.  Would  ft  be  by  general  l^:lalative  enactment,  oi  by  an  expert  commission?— 
A.  It  wonldhave  to  De,  I  presume,  just  as  Congress  decided  it;  I  would  not  under- 
take to  say.  I  think  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads  is  very  remote  and 
very  undesirable.  I  think  the  complications  yon  would  get  into  the  moment 
the  Government  undertook  the  control  of  railroads— politically  commercially, 


,  .  Mr.  CoKaKR.)  On  the  theory  that  consolidation  wonld  bring  the  pub- 
lic the  best  service,  and  also  accepting  vour  theorv  that  Ic^aliEed  poomig  would 
retard  or  check  that,  do  yon  still  thmb  legalized  pooling  deairabie? — A.  Tes;  I 
think  l^alized  i>ooUng  is  desirable  and  expedient.  I  do  not  think  it  is  pMslble  to 
have  concentration  of  ownership  for  years  to  come. 

Q.  It  is  now  going  on. — A.  it  is  now  going,  on,  yes;  and  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  le^izing  pooling  even  if  there  was  a  concentration  of  ownership. 
The  chief  object  of  the  mterstate  commerce  law  was  to  prevent  discriminations 
between  commnnitiee  and  individuals,  and  legalizing  pooling  will  assist  in  bring- 
ing that  about. 

Q.  (&r  Mr.  Kbnitedt.)  And  that  object  would  be  subserved  by  having  legal- 
ised  pooling  after  yon  have  brought  about  concentration  of  ownersnip?— A.  There 
might  be  a  concentration  of  ownership  of  the  railroads  in  a  certain  section,  wad 
in  some  other  section  tbere  might  be  a  concentration  of  ownership  also,  but  by 
different  people.  In  different  sections  of  the  country  the  roads  might  be  ooncen- 
trated,  and  there  might  be  a  competition  between  the  various  systema.  There  is 
an  element  of  market  competition  always  in  the  railroad  bnsinesB  that  we  have 
to  contend  with.  We  may  have  a  railroad  without  a  competitive  point  on  It,  a 
line  with  industries;  jieople  who  are  manufacturing  sewer  pipe,  or  brick,  or 
articles  of  iron,  or  mating  salt,  or  doing  anything  in  the  line  of  industry;  not- 
withstanding the  fact  there  may  not  be  a  competing  point  on  that  railroad,  it  is 
competing  all  the  time  with  the  markets  furmshed  by  other  railroads;  with  th« 
product  furnished  by  other  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Lorukr.)  It  seems  to  be  yonr  idea  that  pooling  is  the 
nearest  at  hand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  benefits  will  come  more  rapidly  to  the  people  by  pooling,  but  concen- 
tration may  follow  and  if  itdoea  follow. weshallgetmore'benefitmmi  that  than 
through  pooling?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  believe  that  pooling  is  the  meet  feasible  because  the  people  are  prob- 
ably better  prepared  for  it  at  this  time,  and  because  It  can  be  done  without  any 
financial  Interference.    Is  that  tbe  idea!— A.  That  is  right. 
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Q.  I  think  jnm  stated  that  it  we  have  a  pooling  act  all  the  railroads  will  not 
neceasarUy  ko  into  that  pool? — A.  Kot  neceosarfly. 

Q.  And  if  one  railroad  remains  ont  a  fight  wonld  probably  follow.  Would 
yon  anthorize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conomiseion  to  fli  the  rate  for  the  road 
that  refrains  from  going  into  the  pooI?-~A.  Yes. 

a.  Then  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisaion  had  anthority  to  flx  the  rate, 
made  the  same  rate  that  the  pool  agreed  apon,  how  would  this  a&ect  the 
bosinees  of  tbe  roads  that  had  gone  into  the  pool ;  or  wonld  it  give  the  road  stand- 
ing oat  any  advantage  over  uiose  who  had  pooled'r— A.  I  think  tbe  roads  that 
comply  witA  tbe  law  and  maintain  the  pnblished  rates  should  be  protected  ag^nst 
a  railroad  tliat  was  inclined  to  deal  with  the  other  roads  in  a  piratical  manner. 

Q.  If  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  then,  had  authority  to  fix  their 
rate,  and  fixed  the  same  rate  the  pool  had  agreed  upon,  wonld  that  have  the  effect 
of  protecting  tbe  pooling  roads  as  Mainst  tnoee  standing  out  of  the  pool?— A.  All 
the  pooling  roads  wonld  want  wonld  be  that  the  road  outside  of  it  should  have 
equality  ol  ratee— eboold  not  give  secret  rates,  preferential  rates. 

Q.  Oonld  a  pool  exist  nnder  that  condition? — A.  It  coold;  it  has,  prior  to  the 
interstate  act.  I  have  known  ot  certain  roads  pooling  their  business,  where  there 
was  one  road  oatddei  that  is,  they  acted  as  a  nnit  in  meeting  tbe  competition  of 
this  OQtside  line.  It  was  the  exception,  tbongb,  rather  than  the  mle.  The  gen- 
eral theory  under  which  pools  tised  to  be  made  wae,  "  One  ont,  all  oat." 

Q,  Then  yon  seem  to  think  that  by  clothine  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  proper  anthority,  the  complaints  of  discrimination  oonld  be  practlcallv 
wiped  ont? — A.  It  conld  be  very  mnch  lessened;  conpled,  of  course,  with  legal- 
ized poollnK. 

Q.  (By  Ux.  CoNflER.)  Kionld  yon  have  any  objection  to  giving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Oommisdon  authority  to  examine  the  books  and  accoonte  of  ttie  r^- 
roads,  by  dnly  authorized  official  examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  evidence 
tliat  uiey  had  paid  rebates?— A.  No,  I  shonld  not;  I  think  the  more  pnUicity  the 
better.  In  other  words,  I  think  it  is  to  to  the  interest  of  the  Qovemment  itself 
ttiat  there  shonld  be  no  discriminations  in  transportation  charges. 

(j.  Yon  see  no  objection  to  an  official  examination  of  books  and  acoonnta?— A. 
The  merchants  of  Oiicago  wonld  not  stand  it  for  a  minute  if  they  thonght  the 
merchants  of  New  York  were  getting  lower  import  duties  than  they  wers:  the 
bosinees  men  here  wonld  not  tolerate  the  purchase  of  postage  stamps  in  wash- 
ingtcm  tor  any  less  price  than  tbeypay;  and  here  is  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  more  con- 
sequence tbtai  the  postage  bnsinese,  or  tbe  import  tariffs,  wb^  there  is  more  or 
lees  favoritismKoing  on  which  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Q.  (ByUr.  ^NNEDT.)  Ishonldliketoaskaqnestlonon  tbe  subject  of  ticket 
scalping.  Is  it  tme  that  tbe  only  class  of  trade  uiat  comes  to  tbe  ticket  scalpers 
is  tlMt  which  is  brought  by  the  public  in  the  way  ot  unused  coupons,  ete.;  or  is  it 
tme  that  business  is  rumished  by  the  railroads  themselves? — A.  Of  course  there 
has  always  been  more  or  less  transportation  furnished  to  the  ticket  brokers  by 
dishonest  employees  of  the  railroads. 

Q,  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  do  ~ 
tinuein  busineee  and  live  on  the  bus 

andalso  do  this  business  you  8pea_  __.    __.  _    _._ . 

tJiat.    I  think  that  if  the  railroads  had  never  secretly  assiBted  the  scalpers  and 
ticket  brokers  there  would  not  be  so  much  buslnees  as  there  is  now. 

Q.  The  larger  per  cent  of  the  bosineeB  they  have  is  bnsinees  given  them  by  the 
railroads  in  this  way,  is  it? — A.  No;  it  is  a' less  proportion  of  their  business  than 
the  pnbUo  gives  them.  If  the  railroads  would  combine  and  refuse  to  give  busi- 
ness to  tiiie  ncket  scalpers  a  ^ood  many  of  them  would  be  driven  out  of  ousinees. 
Ithink  the  railroads  have  it  in  their  own  power  to  make  the  business  of  the  ticket 
broker  nnpro&table  if  they  would  only  tate  the  proper  means  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  COKQKR.)  Why  dont  they  do  it  if  they  dont  want  it?— A.  : 
certain  of  the  lines  have  relations  with  them— use  them. 

(j.  In  other  words  a  small  minority  of  the  roads  can  defeat  Uie  purpose  of  a 
la^  majority;  Is  that  the  idea?— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  f^reat  wrong  that  these  brokers 
should  buy  tickets  for  less  money  than  the  travehng  public,  and  yet  It  is  contin- 
ually done.    The  brokers  bny  the  tickets  and  make  a  conumesion  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Ifr.  Ebnnbdt.)  Do  you  favor  the  movement  which  the  railroads  have 
been  luaWng  for  the  last  few  years  to  secure  from  Congress  legislation  on  the 
subject,  whDe  at  the  same  time  they  make  absolutely  no  effort  to  secure  any 
action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiseioa  for  the  abolition  of  the  pass  sys- 
tem?— A.  I  believe  the  entire  Tuatter  should  be  considered  as  one  proposition.  I 
was  in  favor  of  and  have  worked  for  an  antiscalping  law,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  get  any  legislation  on  that  subject  nntil  the  entire  trana- 
portation  matter  is  taken  up  and  the  interstate-commeroe  law  is  amended. 
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Q.  Yon  believe  it  is  oaloilUted  to  dtscoimge  the  railroads  when  they  attempt 
to  get  thlfl  one  paased?— A.  No;  I  think  the  nillroacU  ore  entitled  totbat  twisla- 
tion.  I  think  it  is  a  wiae  thing  for  the  pnblic,  and  I  think  that  it  ehonld  nare 
been  obtained  from  Con^reaa  without  any  aatdng.  I  think  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
tecyfcion  of  ihe  pnblic  that  it  onght  to  be  pawed. 

Q.  Yon  have  organized  labor  on  foor  linee?— A.  Tee. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  it  ia  aa  neceeeary  for  the  laborere  to  oombine  to  protect 
Umi  intereatB  aa  it  ia  for  the  railroade  to  ooocentrate?— A.  I  think  the  oi^puiisa- 
ticm  of  labor  has  been  a  benefit  to  labor. 

Q.  Has  the  organization  of  the  eogineera,  bntkemen,  condnctom,  and  trainmen 
generally  been  a  benefit  to  the  nd&oadB  also? — A.  There  are  two  rides  to  that 
aneetion;  I  don't  know  vbether  it  has  or  not.  I  think  that  is  a  debatable  qnes- 
non,  altbongh  I  believe  in  the  organization  of  labor. 

<j.  (By  Hr.  CoKQiB.)  Is  overcapitalJEation  an  evilin  the  railroad  field? — A.  My 
observation  has  been  that  Vhesre  is  or  has  been  overcaidtalizatlon;  the  price  of  the 
aecnritiee  has  graerally  indicated  it. 

Q.  Wonld  yon  fovor  the  prohibiting  of  the  increaring  of  capital  stock  of  inter- 
atate  railways  wlUioat  p^'mlsston  from  the  Oovemment;  I  mean  the  watering  of 
stock  by  interstate  nUways  without  governmental  permisaion?— A.  I  don't  believe 
in  the  watering  of  stock;  I  thiiik  It  is  all  right,  tnoo^,  to  isane  new  stock  for 
now  property. 

Q.  Wonld  there  be  objection  to  »ti>''""c  it  neoesaary  to  ask  the  permiarion  of 
the  Oovemment? — A.  I  ^onld  Bay  not. 

Q.  Ton  think  there  wonld  be  no  objection  to  that? — A.  I  dont  tiiink  it  would 
be  neceesary  to  ask  the  permiarion  of  the  Qovenunent;  I  dont  see  what  woold 
be  Bained  by  it. 

Q.  (By  lb.  C.  J.  HuiBis.)  Do  yon  believe  the  investor  takes  oare  of  himself?— 
A.  If  the  stock  is  watered  the  prtee  shows  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoiroBR.)  How  tax  has  yonr  road  complied  with  the  reoent  act  of 
Congress  aa  to  automatic  i^pllances— conplers  and  safety  appUanoee?— A.  Very 
fnlly;  I  think  we  have  a  few  cars  not  eqtdpped,  bat  very  few. 

Q.  Did  yon  ask  for  the  extension  of  nme  that  was  provided  for?— A.  Yes;  we 
are  one  of  the  roads  that  asked  for  the  extenrion.  That  is  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment, which  I  have  little  to  do  with,  and  I  oonld  not  say  what  the  facts  are  in 
regardtothat, except  inagenw^way.  We  have  complied  as  well  as  anyone  with 
the  act  of  Congress. 

Q.  That  time  was  extended  to  December  1  or  January  1?— A.  I  really  dont 
know.    I  think  it  was  extended  3  years;  I  know  we  have  compiled  with  thia  law. 

Q.  Yon  have  or  will  have  by  that  time?— A.  Tea. 

Q.  (ByBepresentativeljOBlifXB.)  Have  yon  anything  further  to  suggest?- A. 
Do  yon  want  to  ask  any  questions  about  this  conflict  I  spoke  of  between  the 
intrastate  and  9tate  railway  commissionB? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobk.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  yon  have  any  instances  or  oan 
give  UB  any  specific  information?— A.  I  know  in  a  general  way  that  there  are  two 
States  that  I  have  in  mind  that  attempt  to  regulate  their  rates  so  as  to  confine 
the  bttsinese  to  their  States  and  to  their  own  people;  Texas  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  Theyundertaketofarorthe  State  road?— A.  Tes;  State  road  and  State  man- 

It  and  State  shippers  and  the  reridents  of  that  State  generally.    The  Texas 

....  ^., ,.  .._. .,___. ..  ...  ,    --"-j^^ 
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r  tar  uiy  other  reason,  they  will  make  a 

>rovision  carried  out  to  such  an 
a  Incidental  to  private  protection. 

q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Ha&ku.)  It  is  distinguished  as  being  against  the  Constitu- 
tion?—A.  They  don't  rec^iuze  that:  they  are  States'  rights  people. 

Q.  CBt  Mr.  CoNQBR.)  They  only  feel  it  locally?— A.  That  Is  all. 

Q.  which  is  the  other  StateT^A.  The  grand  old  Republican  state  of  Iowa  has 
about  the  same  idea. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johmsoh.)  How  in  Hebraaka?— A.  They  go  in  for  the  same 
doctrine,  and  it  is,  I  presume,  a  parent  of  the  protective  tarm. 

Q.  I  dont  think  the  United  States  Oovemment  has  any  remedv.— A.  There  is 
no  remedy  unless  the  Constitution  is  antended.  And  1  bring  np  tne  point  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  Federal  commlarion  to  make  the  interstate  rates  of  tUsconntry 
__  .  .L._i___  .    .™.    .       ,tes  that  are  so  interwoven;  for  instance, 

, , ',  Mo.,  entirely  in  the  State  of  Miseourl, 

are  on  the  basis  of  rates  from  Chici^o  to  Kansas  Citv.  Tlie  rates  from  Davenport, 
Iowa,  to  Conncil  Bluffs,  Iowa,  are  practically  on  the  oasis  of  the  rates  from  Cubago 
to  Council  BluflDg. 
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(^.  (By  Mt.  Kennedy.)  Yoa  say  jroa  believe  it  is  a  parent  of  the  ^roteotlv* 
tariff  principle;  le  it  not  more  probable  it  is  the  reeolt  of  the  mainprmciple  of 
self -protection?— A.  It  is  principally  the  father  of  the  protectiTe  tariff  idea. 

Q.  Yon  coald  hardly  expect  anythinK  to  be  a  parent  of  the  protective  tariff  in 
the  State  of  Texas?— A.  Yon  can  raiae  almoat  anything  down  there. 

Q.  (ByMr.C.  J.Hakrib.)  Would  largerpoweraglTeii  to  the  Interstate  Gommerce 
Commiasion,  gjadaally  extending  itsteintory  to  State  linee  on  the  tranaportation 
qnertion,  do  away  with  this  objection  that  yon  have  raised  to  the  pow^s  of  the 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaeion  more  power  do  away  with  that  feature  o: 
it? — A.  I  IJiink  it  might  to  some  extent;  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  tfaia:  The  ship- 
ment of  grain  from  a  point  in  Iowa  to  Burlington,  Iowa, is  entirely  a  State  ahlt>- 
ment;  that  ie  qnite  apt  to  be  an  interstate  shipment  before  the  grain  is  finally 
dispoaed  of;  and  the  shipment  of  cotton  from  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  the  city  of 
GaiTeeton,  entirely  within  the  State  of  Texas,  ia  quite  apt  to  be  an  interstate 
shipment,  because  it  is  not  going  to  be  used  at  Oalveeton;  it  wilt  find  its  way  to 
the  cotton  markete  of  New  Inland  before  it  gets  through.  A  shipment  of  dressed 
meat  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  transportation  that  occurs 
entirely  within  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  that  dressed  meat  may  be  sold  to  Uie 
soldiers  in  Gaba  before  it  reaches  it«  destination.  The  point  I  make  ia  this:  I 
think  it  is  impossible  for  the  Federal  commission  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the 
oonntry  properly  nnless  it  has  charge  and  supervision  of  the  State  shipments  and 
State  railroads  which  may  conflict  with  the  interstate. 

Q.  (By  Ur.  Kenhxdy.)  Do  ^ou  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Texas  ^tete 
railroad  commission  stands  with  you  on  the  question  of  pooling? — A.  I  know  he 
does;  I  have  talked  with  the  old  gentleman  a  good  many  times  on  that  sabject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ConobbO  You  speak  of  this  matter  as  an  evil;  have  yon  a  remedy 
to  Bugg^  for  it?— A.  The  only  remedy  is  a  Federal  commission  of  tranirportation, 
and  the  declaring  of  this  traffic  to  be  interatate,  and  the  patting  of  these  roads 
under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  commission,  instead  of  having  46  or  47  States 
each  trvlng  to  adjnst  the  freight  rates  to  suit  its  own  peculiar  ideas. 

Q.  (By  ProfesHor  Johnson.)  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  Congress  has  the  pow^ 
to  mgJro  anoh  a  declaration?— A.  I  meant  to  say  by  an  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  CongreBS  conld  have  that  power.  But  I  do  mean  to 
say  that  Congress  can  not  rwaiate  what  it  is  supposed  to  have  power  over,  tltat 
is,  all  interstate  business,  while  this  undercurrent  of  State  regnlation  exists  and 
conflicts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cobokb.)  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  lack  of  supervision 
within  tue  State  as  to  what  shall  fall  under  interstate  commerce?  For  instance, 
take  a  shiwient  of  cotton  from  Fort  Worth  to  Galveston;  that  carload  shipped 
from  Fort  WorUi  can  not  pay  much  more  under  interstate  commerce  than  any 
other  carload  which  originated  at  Glalveston,  can  it?~A.  Take  this  view  of  the 
case;  under  the  interstate-commerce  act  there  should  be  no  discrimination  between 
individnals,nopreferentialrates,  no  unjust  discriminations.  Hereisabi^shipper 
with  1,000  carloads  of  freight  to  ship  to  some  interstate^ommerce  pomt  mim 
Chicago;  he  also  has  1,000  carloads  of  freight  to  ship  to  varions  stations  m  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Heuses  the  State  business;  he  sells  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  in 
that  way  gets  a  lower  rate  on  his  interstate  business  lihan  he  otherwise  would. 
Now,  is  not  that  a  misuse  of  business  entirely  within  the  Stete,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  preferential  rate  on  interstate  business?  How  ia  a  Federal  commi^on 
going  to  right  a  case  of  that  kind,  nnless  it  has  charge  of  the  State  rates? 

Q.  He  gets  a  lower  rate  within  the  State  because  he  ^ve  the  railroad  the  inter- 
state-commerce buainesa?^  A.  You  asked  me  a  little  while  ago  what  methods  were 


of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  Con^[«s8  have  authority  to  put  under  the  control 
of  the  commission  that  commerce  which  originates  in  the  State  with  the  intention 
of  going  into  intetatate  commerce? — A.  My  opinion  ia  that  you  can  never  teU  when 
a  shipment  moves  whether  it  is  State  or  interstate  tronsportotion. 

Q.  That  is,  it  may  go  to  some  point  entirely  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
where  it  originated,  and  there  be  sent  out  as  an  interstate  shipment? — A.  It  is 
qnite  likely  to. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton,  if  it  was  goifig  to  4lie  cotton  toilla,  as  there  are  no 
cotton  mills  in  the  State  of  Texas,  you  woidd  know  it  was  going  to  be  Interstate 
<»mmerce?— A.  Yes;  although  the  cotton  cloth  into  which  it  is  made  might  be 
shitioed  from  place  to  place  in  the  State.  There  is  only  one  other  point  upon 
which  you  doirt  cross-examine  me,  that  is  rulroad  construction.    My  testimony 
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WM  that  I  think  that  in  case  the  Federal  anthoritiee  were  goinK  to  re^ro^te  the  rail- 
roads— and  I  believe  they  ore — the  eabject  of  new  conebnctlon  should  be  passed 
upon.    I  don't  believe  new  roads  should  be  bnilt  nnleBS  necessi^  is  shown  for  it. 

Q-  (By  Mr,  C.  J.  Hasris.)  That  at  present  is  entirely  Tinder  State  charter?— A. 
Tee;  except  in  one  case  in  Indiana. 

<j.  (ByUr.  ConOBR.)  I  think  in  all  the  States  there  are  proTiMons  intended  to 
reetrict  the  construction  of  railroodsi'— A.  I  gueea  there  are. 

Testimony  oloeed. 


Chicago.  III.,  November  Si.  19S9. 
TESmOVT  OF  KB.  WILLIAK  J.  STBOHO, 

Altomey-at-latc,  Chicago,  III. 

The  snbcoramiHrion  on  transportation  convened  at  3  o'clock,  November  22, 1880, 
at  Chicago,  111.,  Chairman  Loruner  premding.  Mr.  William  J.  Strong,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimxr.)  State  yonr  fall  name,  please.— A.  William 
J.  StronK. 

Q-  And  yonr  bnsinesB. — A.  Lawyer, 

Q.  We  have  information  that  yon  have  a  large  collection  of  information  with 
reference  to  blacklisting.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  in  yonr  own  way  what  infor- 
mation yon  have  oo  that  sabject?— A.  In  tiie  fall  of  18B5  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  qnestion  in  the  case  of  Fred  R.  Ketcfaam  against  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  Company.  The  suit  had  been  brought  by  other  attorneys, 
who  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  take  the  case  off  their  hands.  I  had  never  heard 
of  it  before.  They  did  not  seem  to  know  bow,  and  in  fact  they  said  to  me  that 
they  did  not  know  how,  to  ^et  at  the  question;  and  it  interested  me  very  much. 
I  took  np  the  question  and  began  to  make  an  investigation.  I  was  called  into  the 
trial  of  me  Eetcbam  case  before  Jndge  Edmnnd  Burke  in  the  fall  of  18QS  on  8 
days'  notice,  with  no  time  for  preparation  whatever,  and  introduced  but  fourwit- 
nessee.  The  jury  disagreed,  standing  6  to  8,  which  necessitated  a  new  trial. 
After  coming  into  the  case  and  seeing  what  there  was  in  it  I  began  to  investigate, 
and  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Chicago  Evening  News  asking  any  men  who 
thought  they  had  been  blacklisted  to  come  to  my  office  and  make  their  state- 
ments to  me  and  bring  snch  letters  as  they  had  that  they  thought  were  evidence 
of  thin  blacklisting  agreement.  After  spending  some  time,  without  exaggeration 
8  months  continnonsly,  to  the  neglect  of  every  other  class  of  business,  in  taking 
statements  of  men  who  came-  to  my  office,  I  made  up  my  mind  what  the  agree- 
ment was;  and  that  there  was  sncn  an  agreement  to  blacklist  was  apparent 
from  the  evidence  which  was  produced  before  me.  That  evidence  I  formulated 
Into  a  charge,  which  I  incorporated  in  the  amended  declaration  in  the  case;  and 
the  snbstance  of  the  agreement  which  I  claim  was  formed  between  the  railroads 
Is  set  forth  in  the  pleadinga  in  the  cases  which  I  have  since  brought.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1806, 1  filed  some  50  cases,  containing  this  charge  of  Dlacklisting, 
against  nearly  every  railroad  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  believe,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  some  being  in  the  hands  of  I'eceivers;  and  I  did  not  bring  suit  against 
them,  although  I  charged  theni  with  being  parties  to  the  conspiracy. 

There  is  a  voluntary  association  of  railroads  having  lines  running  into  the  citv 
of  Chicago,  the  legal  title  of  which  is  the  General  Managers'  Association  of  Chi- 
cago. According  to  their  constitution,  which  I  have  had  in  court,  and  of  which 
I  have  a  copy  here,  the  object  of  the  association  is  "  especially  the  consideration 
of  protdems  of  management  arising  from  the  operation  of  railroads  terminating 
or  centering  in  Chicago."  The  beginning  of  this  combination  among  railroads 
for  the  purpose  of  blacklisting  employees  was  over  a  year  before  the  strike  of 
18B4,  according  to  the  testimony  which  I  have  here,  in  my  judgment;  and  it  has 
been  the  judgment  of  three  different  courts  that  it  was  evidence  of  the  con- 

Slracy.  It  was  first  mooted  in  March,  1808,  when  the  committee  of  the  (Jeneral 
anagers'  Association  was  appointed,  the  committee  consisting  of-^I  have  not 
got  their  names  here,  but  they  are  the  general  managers.  I  left  the  papers  in  my 
office,  bat  can  give  you  the  names  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr..C.  J.  Harris.)  I  don't  think  it  is  material. — A.  I  have  ihe  names; 
tliey  ore  particnlar  names;  I  have  tbem  in  a  number  of  papers  I  did  not  bring,  aa 
I  did  not  wish  to  bring  any  more  than  were  necessary.  This  committee  "was 
appointed  to  tabulate  uie  ratea  of  pay  by  all  roads  centering  in  Chicago,  and  to 
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report  on  the  formation  imd  mtuntenance  of  an  employment  bnrean  for  the 
employment  of  railroad  employeee,  and  to  f ormnlato  a  aet  of  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  all  railroad  employees,  so  ae  to  bring  abont  nnitoraiity  in  thoee  Tespects 
amcms  all  the  raUroads  running  into  Chicago,"  being  24  loads.  These  railroads, 
accoroing  to  the  testimony  given  by  the  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  Qeneraj 
Uanagers'  Association  in  three  different  cases  which  I  have  tried,  are  as  follows: 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Dlinois;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe;  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio;  Chicago  and  Erie;  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk;  Chicago  and  Western 
Indiana;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy;  Chicago  Great  Western;  Chicago, 
Hilwankee  and  St,  Paul;  Chicago,  Ilock  Island  and  Pacific;  Cleveland,  Cinnn- 
nati,  Chicago  and  St.  Lonis;  niinois  Central;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Sontbem: 
Lonisviile,  New  Albanv  and  Chicago,  Michigan  Central;  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Lonis;  Pennsylvania  Conmany;  Wisconsin  Central;  Cnion  Stockyard 
and  Transit  Company;  Calnmet  ana  Bine  Island;  Belt  Railway  Company  of  Chi- 
cs^; Pittsbnrg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Lonis;  Pittsbnrg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago;  Chicago  and  NorUiwestem  Railway  Company;  and  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road Company;  being  24  railroads  which  were  members  of  this  Oeneral  Managers 
Association.  In  March,  1893  (the  exact  day  I  have  not  with  me),  they  appointed 
a  committee,  as  I  have  said,  vpoa  these  ouestionB,  and  on  Hay  18, 1893,  that 
committee  made  a  report  to  the  General  Managers'  Association,  which  I  com- 

Blled  them  to  produce  in  conrt  by  subpcena  daces  tecnm,  and  of  which  the  fol- 
iring  ia  a  copy  of  the  material  parts,  to  show  the  combination:  "  First,  with 
reference  to  the  tabnlation  of  wages,  they  have  classified  all  classea  of  railroad 
employees  below  the  rank  of  division  superintendent  and  superintendent  of  motive 
power  to  general  master  mechanic.  In  classifying  the  emplojjeea  it  has  been  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secnre  uniformity,  to  adopt  certain  terms  in  describing  a  man's 
employment,  and  the  committee  requests  the  cooperation  of  the  general  mana- 

Ers,  in  so  far  as  possible,  in  neing  these  terms  instead  of  a  special  tenn  that  may 
nsed  in  some  particnlur  locality.  It  will  be  fonnd  that  the  terms  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  are  synonymons  with  those  in  use,  and  are  only  intro- 
duced so  as  to  make  the  wage  tables  on  the  different  roads  readily  comparable. 

Second  (and  this  is  the  important  part  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  care  to  give 
any  testimony),  "in  the  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  employment  bnrean, 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  great  length"— (this  is  stated  in  this  report) — 
"and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  such  a  bureau  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  association,  first,  in  assisting  them  in  the  procurement  of  men  both  under 


ordinary  conditions  and  in  times  Of  emergency;  second,  in  assisting  the  roads  to 
guard  against  the  employment  of  a  man  who  has  been  proved  unworthy  on  some 
other  road;  third."  (and  like  a  great  many  other  insects  the  sting  is  in  the  tail.  It 


says)  "in  abolishing  the  state  of  affairs  wili  which  we  are  all  familiar,  that  is 
expressed  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that  'your  road  is  not  the 
only  road  in  Chicago,' and  that  employment  can  readily  be  obtained  on  some  other 
road,  althongh  an  offense  has  been  committed." 

That  secondandthirdclansesof  the  report  are  the  reasons  why  they  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  establish  this  employment  bureau.  They  show,  in  my  judgment,  the 
purpose  o?  this  organization,  namely,  to  abolish  thestete  of  affairs  with  which  ttiey 
are  all  familiar,  which  iaeipressed,  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that 
be  can  readily  obtain  employment  on  some  other  road,  and  that  the  road  he  has 

^_:.  .__.__  _.,,____, ^._^v, m^_..^ , ^^;.___^    '\at  thCY 

,  „. .  ._ n  readily  understand  that  if  there 

is  a  difference  between  an  employee  and  his  immediate  superior,  perhaps  a  personal 
difference — perhaps  a  tyrannical  boss  might  say  some  things  to  nim  that  a  spirited 
man  would  not  care  to  take,  and  he  would  ask  for  his  time  and  tell  him  tnat  he 
didnt  have  to  take  that  kind  of  telk  from  any  man,  that  he  was  a  good  railroad 
man  and  sldlled  and  sober,  and  that  his  was  not  the  only  railroad  in  Chicago  and 
that  he  could  readily  obtain  work  on  some  other  road.  They  say  they  are  familiar 
with  that  sort  of  statement  made  when  they  discipline  a  man.  Now  what  they 
may  be  pleased  to  call  "discipline"' we  don't  know,  except  as  we  gather  it  from 
their  different  statements  and  writings.  It  ma^  be  for  some  trivial  offense;  for 
instance,  a  ^aw-bar  pulled,  and  they  majr  discipline  a  man  by  fining  him  5  or  10 
or  SO  days  or  something  of  that  kino;  or  if  he  snonld  comer  a  car  in  the  switch- 
yard, not  running  it  in  far  enough,  so  that  a  train  would  come  along  and  knock 
off  the  corner;  or  some  little  accident  of  that  kind.  As  has  been  developed  in 
the  trial  of  these  cases,  these  charges  against  the  most  of  these  men  for  thoee 
offenses  proved  to  be  untrue,  and  they  fined  the  wrong  man;  and  often  men  ir 


be  protection  of  their  fellow-men  would  refuse  to  disclose  who  the  culprit  waa, 
r  the  one  that  had  been  negligent,  and  they  would  disciplme  the  wrong  man 
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for  it.  Tboee  (Mwditionfl  became  very  oneroos  to  the  employees  in  many  instances. 
There  la  only  one  way,  in  my  jadgment,  in  which  a  man,  if  he  bad  any  epirit, 
could  be  made  to  refrain  from  aayTng  that  he  could  get  work  on  some  other  road. 
That  would  be  for  him  to  gain  the  knowledge  that  he  could  not  get  work  on  some 
otherrailroadnnlesshispresent  employer  gave  his  consent  or  approval.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  were  going  to  abolieh  the  state  of  affaire  in  which  a  man  of  spirit 
wonld  say  that,  nnless  they  fixed  it  so  that  he  could  not  get  work  on  any  other 
railroad,  and  bronght  that  to  his  knowledge.  Having  a  family  dependent  on 
him,  if  he  knows  tmit  he  can  not  get  work  on  some  other  road,  he  is  going  to  snb- 
mit  and  say  nothing  abont  It;  bntanleas  he  knows  that,  be  is  bonnd  to  make  that 
statement,  if  he  is  a  man  of  any  spirit. 

That  was  the  foundation  of  the  conepirocy  between  the  railroads.  Previons  to 
that  time  it  ie  a  matter  of  history  that  there  had  been  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
which  is  the  great«st  railroad  center  in  tbe  United  States,  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Differences  bad  arisen  between  the  employees  and  employers;  the  etmggle  for 
supremacy  had  become  bitter,  and  theae  two  forces  were  striving  to  ffain  an 
advantage;  the  railroad  men  formed  themselves  into  what  they  call  grievance 
committees,  and,  where  a  man  was  oujtutly  treated,  reqoiring  of  the  railroads 
that  they  reecind  nnjnst  roles  or  fines,  and  preparing,  in  case  xhej  did  not  do  it, 
to  strike;  that  is  their  only  remedy.  On  the  other  band,  the  railroads  clearly, 
from  tbe  testimony  whioh  I  have  been  able  to  prodace,  determined  that  they 
wonld  adopt  some  method  to  forever  stop  strikes.  The  railroad  attorneys  have 
clearly  foreshadowed  this  in  argnments  in  this  case.  Even  in  tbe  last  case  I 
tried  the  attorney  for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  told  the  jury  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  there  would  be  no  more  strikes,  and  asked  them  to 
keep  their  bands  off  and  let  the  railroads  and  the  labw  unions  settle  this  between 
themselves. 

Other  testimony  was  offered  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Uanagers'  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  I  have  not  an  exact  copy  here,  bnt  which  showed  that  the  for- 
mation of  this  bnrean  was  for  the  pnrpoee  of  centralizing  the  employment  of  the 
men  in  one  otBce.  Every  railroad  was  to  send  the  names  of  its  employees  to  that 
office,  and  that  office  was  to  keep  a  record  of  every  railroad  employee,  and  when- 
ever a  man  applied  to  one  of  these  railroads  for  employment  he  had  to  go  to  this 
office  and  get  the  O.  K.  of  the  manager  of  this  office,  thus  centralizing  employment. 

This  was  bronght  up,  I  think,  on  June  or  Jnly  30. 1898,  and  voted  upon.  Thir- 
teen out  of  30  railroads  present  at  that  meeting  voted  for  tbe  adoption  cJ  this 
thing;  but  tbe  rales  of  tbe  association  provided  that  whenever  any  scheme  was 
proposed  that  required  any  expenditure  of  money,  as  this  did,  it  should  not  take 
effect  unless  it  was  nnanimous.  Seven  having  vot«d  against  it,  it  was  defeated; 
to  be  perfectly  fair  with  the  statement  abont  what  was  done. 

The  point  of  that  resolution  is  this:  They  state  in  the  opening  that  the  subject 
has  been  disctiBsed  at  great  length,  and  they  follow  these  three  provisions  with  a 
statement  like  this:  "Your  committee  is  opposed  to  any  idea  of  olacklisting,  but 
it  insists  on  the  right  of  the  different  roads  to  know  the  previons  history  of  any 
man  who  presents  himself  for  emplojrment."  The  reasoning  I  draw  from  that  is 
that  they  never  would  have  put  in  the  word  "  blacklisting,"  immediately  follow- 
ing this,  if  something  precedinK  it  Iiadnot  suggested  the  word.  Their  attempt  to 
exclude  from  this  any  idea  of  blackliHtiug  was  the  best  evidence  that  they  knew 
that  it  meant  blacklisting.  There  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  say  they  were  op- 
posed to  blacklisting  unless  they  did  know  that  it  meant  blacklisting;  tne  Fren^ 
proverb,  "  He  who  excuses,  accuses,"  applies. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  gathered  shows  that  no  occasion  arose  to  put  that  idea 
of  blacklisting  into  effect  until  the  strike  of  1994.  known  as  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  strike,  when  the  different  railroad  employees  in  this  city,  througb  the 
American  Railway  Union,  sought  to  get  the  railroads  to  interfere  and  use  their 
influencewith  the  Pnllman  Company  to  arbitrateitsdifferenceswithits  employees. 

Kuch  stress  is  laid  by  the  railroads  upon  the  fact  that  this  strike  was  purely  a 
sympathetic  strike,  and  that  men  strike  withoat  having  any  grievance  of  their 
own.  They  claim  that  because  it  was  sympathetic  it  was  wholly  unwarranted. 
Of  course,  we  reply  that  human  sympathy  le  one  of  the  noblest  motives  that  ever 
prompted  a  body  of  men,  and  that  it  was  entirely  unselfish  on  their  part.  The 
pnblic  records  snow  that  within  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Pnllmanstrikethere  were  1,600  families  in  the  city  of  Pullman  who  wereab- 
solutely  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  who  bad  l>een  employees  of  tbe  Poll- 
man  Comx»any  from  five  to  twenty  years,  and  who  were  dependent  on  public  char- 
ity for  support;  showing  that  these  families  had  not  been  able  to  accumulate 
enough  out  of  tbe  pittance  received  by  the  wage-earners  in  all  tbe  years  that  they 
were  in  the  employment  of  tbe  Pullman  Company  to  last  them  S  weeks  when  on 
strike. 
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The  Pullman  men  were  members  of  the  Amerioao  Railway  Union;  owin^  to 

their  close  connection  with  the  railroad  companies,  the  American  BaUway  D^on 
Boaght  at  Bereral  uonferences  with  the  general  mant^rers  to  get  the  railroads  to 
int^'fere  and  induce  the  Pollman  Company  to  adjnst  or  arbitrata  the  differences. 
They  refused  to  interfere,  claimipg  they  had  contracts  with  the  Pnllman  Com- 
pany that  prevented  them  from  interfering  in  any  way,  and  that  they  did  not 
propose  to  interfere;  and  then  the  strike  was  declared,ror  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  railroads  to  do  this,  the  pnrpoee  of  the  strike  being  wholly  to  prevent  the 
handling  of  Pnllman  cars  until  Mr.  Pnllman  would  arbitrate  with  his  employees. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the  strikers  as  given  to  me  in  all  instances.  They  had  no 
idea  that  it  would  tie  np  the  railroad  traffic  of  this  city  to  any  eiteat — only  for  a 
few  days,  at  least,  until  they  could  get  some  action  taken  to  relieve  these  strikers 
in  Pullman.  Bnt  the  strike  grew  to  great  magnitude,  and  a  bitter  feeling  was 
engendered  between  the  strikers  and  the  railroadB,  probably  more  than  in  any 
etnke  that  ever  took  place  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

There  was  no  such  deatmction  of  propertj;,  however,  as  the  public  was  given  to 
nnderetand.  The  Labor  Commission  investigated  the  strike  and  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  railroad  men  and  others,  and  tbe^  reported  from  the  testimony  that  the 
railroads  lost  in  property,  includjng  the  hire  of  8,000  deputy  marshala  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  a  total  of  $686,768.  That  was  the  total  cost  to  all  the  railroads, 
including  the  hire  of  8,000  deputy  ntarahals;  and  the  Chicago  fire  department, 
investigating  the  amount  of  loss  by  fires,  report  that  the  total  loss  by  fires,  inclnd- 
ing  cars  and  alt  merchandise  and  everything  else  burned,  was  $365,612. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  the  number  of  cars  burned? — A.  I  have 
not  the  report  as  to  the  number  of  care  burned.  I'here  was  not  any  such  consid- 
erable number  as  the  public  was  led  to  believe,  aa  has  been  developed  since  in  the 
testimony  of  different  cases,  and  many  of  these  were  verv  old  cars.  I  hare  gone 
into  that  question  to  some  extent,  aa  the  attorneys  for  toe  railroads  use  tins  in 
every  case  they  try  as  an  excuse. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoBiMKK.)  The  report  of  the  fire  department  is  included 
in  the  Labor  Commission's  report?— A,  I  think  not.     $356,(113  by  Are. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  is,  outside  of  cars?— A.  Including  cars,  mer- 
chandise, and  everything.  There  was  some  other  loss  by  overturning  cars,  repairs, 
and  ao  on.  but  the  total  loss  to  the  companies  was  $685,783,  including  the  hire  of 
United  States  marshals  and  all  incidental  expenses. 

Daring  this  struggle  Ur.  John  Egan  was  selected ,  as  proved  by  the  general  man- 
agers themselves  in  a  case  I  tried,  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  strike  and  to  get 
employees  for  all  the  different  railroads.  It  was  put  in  the  handa  of  one  man, 
which  was  practically  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  of  this  employment  bnreau.  It 
was  carried  out  practically  when  it  came  to  the  strike,  as  recommended  here. 

The  first  case  tried  was  the  case  of  Fred  R.  Ketcham.  He  charged  that  the  rail- 
roads entered  into  an  agreement  through  the  general  man^ere"aeaociation  that 
they  would  not  employ  any  man  who  had  quit  the  service  of  any  of  the  roads  dur- 
ing that  strike  or  who  had  committed  any  offense  or  who  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Railway  Union  unless  that  employee  obtained  what  the  railroad  meia 
commonly  called  a  clearance,  which  was  the  approval  or  consent  of  the  road  that 
he  was  working  for  at  the  time  that  the  strike  Droke  out. 

He  obtained  work  from  the  Chiciigo  Qreat  Western  just  before  the  close  of  the 
strike;  having  heard  of  the  blacklist,  and  to  teat  it  to  see  whether  it  was  ao,  he 
obtained  work  from  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  made  one  trip  aa  freight 
condnctor  from  Chicago  to  Dabnque,  Iowa,  and  back.  Previous  to  the  time 
when  he  obtained  this  work,  about  July  8,  4,  or  5  of  that  year,  Mr.  J,  C.  Stuart, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Galena  division,  came  to  his  house,  and  asked  him  to 
take  out  a  train,  Mr.  Stuart  testified  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  out  of  75 
freight  conductors  that  he  went  to  to  take  out  a  train,  and  he  totd  him  he  could 
have  any  brakeman  he  pleased.  Ketcham  said  his  former  experience  in  the  strike 
of  1891,  where  he  had  taken  a  train  into  the  stock  yards,  with  a  revolver  in  each 
hand,  was  sufficient  for  him,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  take  any  chances.  He,  at 
that  time,  was  not  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  but  simply  stayed 
at  home,  and  told  Mr.  Stuari^  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was  under  snfdcient 
obligation  to  the  Chic^o  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company  to  JeopardiEe  hia 
life.  Whereupon  Mr.  Stuart  threatened  him  that  if  he  would  not,  he  would  be 
enjoined  with  the  blanket  injunction,  and  would  be  arrested;  that  he  felt  sorry 
for  his  family,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  out  the  train  he  would  find  hard  work 
getting  a  job  from  any  other  road. 

Thatprompted  him  to  go  and  make  this  application  before  the  strike  waa  over. 
He  made  this  one  trip  to  Dnbnqne  and  back,  and  on  the  morning  of  his  retnm  be 
was  arrested  by  a  United  States  marshal  and  taken  to  the  United  States  Court 
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and  kept  in  cnstodr  for  tt  week  before  be  conld  give  a  98,000  bond.  He  bad  seat 
word  by  bis  wife  to  the  railroad  companv,  as  an  excoae,  tbat  be  was  sick,  in 
order  to  hold  bis  poddon.  When  be  went  rack  to  the  Great  Weatein  he  was  told 
by  the  mperlntendent,  Hr.  Eelljr,  tbat  they  had  no  farther  oae  for  hia  services. 
Mr.  Eetcbam  asked  why  (and  this  testimony  is  corroborated  by  Daniel  Cash  aad 
by  another  man  by  the  name  of  Baxter),  and  Superintendent  Kelly  told  blm, 
"Becanse  we  have  received  word  yon  are  a  Northwestern  striker."  He  asked  if 
bis  services  had  not  been  satisfactory  on  the  mn  he  bad  made,  and  was  told  yes, 
that  he  was  a  flret-class  man,  and  he  wonld  like  to  beep  him.  Mr.  Kelly  said 
fnrtber:  "  I  am  obliged  to  discharge  you,  if  yon  can  not  get  a  clearance  from  the 
CSiicago  and  Northwestern,  1  should  be  glad  to  restore  yon ;  bnt  it  comes  from 
above  me.    Ton  will  have  to  go  to  Stnart,  and  be  will  know  what  to  give  yon." 

Mr.  Cash,  who  was  also  an  applicant  for  work,  then  snbmitted  this  letter, 
which  I  have  here,  to  Mr.  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Kelly  eaid  that  was  not  a  clearance. 

Thisia  a  letter  not  dated  at  all,  bnt  the  testimony  was  that  it  was  given  Angnst 
0, 1894,  the  day  the  strike  was  declared  o9.  Ketoham  had  his  letter  at  the  same 
time.  After  giving  the  record  of  his  employment  for  abont  10  years  it  savs,  at 
the  foot:  "  July  8tB,  1894,  during  A.  K.  U.  strike,  left  his  poet  and  was  active  in 
persnadine  others  to  do  likewise.  When  he  retnrned  to  dnty  his  place  bad  been 
filled!^^^ 

Mr.  Ketcham  had  a  letter  of  exactly  tbat  wording,  showing  10  years'  service. 
Hr  .  Kelly  eaid  that  was  not  a  clearance.  Then  Ketcham  asked  him  if  he  was 
bl  acklisted.  Mr.  Kelly  said:  "  Yon  can  call  it  that  or  anything  you  Ye  a  mind 
to.  1  can  not  put  you  back  to  work  unless  yon  bring  a  clearance  from  the  North- 
western.   I  am  sorry,  but  it  comes  from  above  me. 

That  is  the  snbsUnice  of  the  testimony  of  Hr.  Ketcham,  corroborated  by  iSr. 
Gash  Ur.  Baxtersot  being  hereto  testify.  Mr.  Kelly  denied  that  he  saidall  that. 
He  admitted  that  he  said  some  of  it,  bnt  denied  that  he  said  be  was  blacklisted. 
Mr.  Ketcham  then  afterwards  applied  to  two  or  three  roads,  among  them  the 
Wabosb,  and  showed  them  this  letter,  and  although  they  said  they  needed  nten, 
they  said  they  conld  not  emnloy  him,  and  refused  to  employ  him. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Kennedy.  )  Can  you  name  the  other  roads?— A.  He  applied  to  the 
Wabash— he  only  applied  to  two  or  three  roads,  and  he  heard  everybody  else  won 
having  the  same  exi>erience  and  quit.  I  think  he  applied  to  the  C.  B.  &  O.; 
that  is  my  remembruice. 

Hr.  Retcham's  testimony  was  corroborated  in  every  particular  by  Hr.  Daniel 
Cash.  Ur.  Ketcham  also  said  be  got  work  on  the  drainagecanal,  and  worked  for 
the  city  of  Chicago,  muning  a  steam  roller,  and  finally  got  work  on  the  Hichigon 
Central  grain  elevator,  at  Kensington,  and  just  before  the  trial  was  dischai%ed 
from  there.  The  pretended  cause  was  that  business  was  slack,  but  the  elevator 
was  mnning  full  time,  and  there  was  no  charge  made  against  him  for  incom- 
petency ae  a  stationary  engineer;  he  was  a  very  fair  engineer. 

J.  D.  Green,  a  former  conductor  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  testified  that 
he  quit  during  the  strike,  and  afterwards  applied  for  work  to  J.  B.  Strong,  train- 
master of  the  Chicago  Great  Western;  that  Strong  told  him  he  could  not  hire 
him  nnlesa  be  had  a  clearance,  and  asked  him  If  he  nad  a  clearance,  and  be  said 
No,  bnt  that  he  could  show  him  a  lot  of  railroad  passes  showing  that  hewaa  a 
railroad  man.  Strong  said,  "We  hired  a  man  by  the  nanie  of  Ketcham  without 
a  clearance  and  we  got  hell  forit,  and  had  to  discharge  him  when  we  found  out 
be  had  been  a  striker.  I  don't  care  if  yon  have  had  wrecks,  or  accidents,  or  have 
been  dmnk,  or  anything  else,  if  you  can  only  bring  a  clearance  from  that  strike 
I  can  hire  yon.  We  don't  care  whether  you  have  been  careless  or  anything  of 
the  kind." 

He  was  denied  employment  also  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  several  roads  to 
whom  be  never  got  a  chance  to  make  formal  application,  They  asked  if  he  hada 
clearance,  and  he  said  no. 

He  went  to  the  Illinois  Central  after  several  vain  efforts  to  get  work  and  got  a 
letter,  which  I  have  here,  written  by  Hr,  J.  W.  Higgins,  supenntendent  of  termi- 
nals of  the  Illinois  Central,  dated  January  16. 189«.  After  searching  for  employ- 
ment for  a  year  anda  half  begot  htm  to  writ*  a  letter  to  Hr.  C.  L.  Nichols,  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  at  Bine  Island.  111., 
which  was  as  follows;  "  Hr.  J.  D.  Green,  formerly  a  conductor  on  this  road  for 
eight  years,  left  the  service  and  went  with  the  Lake  Street  Elevated  Railroad 
about  the  time  it  opened,  and  is  now  desirous  of  making  a  change,"  covering  up 
the  fact  that  be  quit  duringtbe  strike.  "As  thereareno  vacancies  in  our  service, 
bnsinees  being  reduced,  be  desires  to  make  application  to  you.  I  think  you  will 
find  Hr.  Green  a  competent  train  man." 

He  took  this  letter  and  went  to  Mr.  W.G.  Green,  train  masterof  the  Alton  road. 
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-whom  he  knew,  having  failed  to  get  Trork  from  the  Bock  bUnd.    He  sot  Hr. 
Qreen,  the  train  master  of  the  Alton,  to  write  a  letter  on  it  to  Mr.  WUlis  E.  G-ray, 

CBTolsaperintendentof  the  Alton,  at  Bloomington,  which  is  aa  follows;  "Ihave 
wn  the  bearer,  Hr.  J.  D.  Qreen,  for  the  pasts  years,  and  can  recommend  him 
as  a  first-cltuM  man  in  every  wov." 

He  prosented  that  letter  to  Mr.  Gray  at  Bloomington  and  attached  it  to  hia 
application  for  work,  and  Mr.  Gray  told  him  that  in  the  mominK  he  wonld  report 
to  him — he  wonld  have  his  aj>piication  investigated;  eaid  they  needed  men. 
finally, on  February  24,  he  received  thefollowingletter  from  Mr.  Gray:  '■  Answer- 
ing yonr  commnnication  of  Febroary  17, 1  beg  to  advise  that  as  soon  as  a  favor- 
aUe  opportunity  arisee  I  will  let  yon  hear  from  me  as  to  employment.  At 
present  our  bnsiness  is  dull  and  we  have  a  good  many  extra  men."  A  few  days 
before  that  he  had  said  they  needed  men. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Gray  returned  the  letters,  s^ng  his  application  was  sot 
Batisfactory,  and  for  that  reason  he  conld  not  employ  him.  He  was  never  able  to 
get  work  on  any  railroad.    They  all  said  they  could  not  hire  him  onlees  he  had  a 


J.  H.  Dnngan,  another  venr^  important  witness,  testified  that  he  had  been  an 
employee  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  is  ontaide  of  the  General  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  he  had  sooght  work  from  a  good  many  railroads,  but  bad  been 
denied;  that  he  had  obtained  temporary  jobs,  but  was  discharged  because  bis 
applicatioD  was  rejected,  nntU,  nnaUy  he  got  a  job  at  Ajgentlne,  Eans.,  in 
chance  of  a  switch  engine,  and  worked  from  the  fall  of  I8M  throngh  the  winter 
of  1894  and  the  spring  of  18K,  when  be  was  discharged  and  told  by  the  yard  master 
that  itwasbecanse  his  application  was  rejected.  He  had  referred  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Ue  then  songht  to  be  reinstated^and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  XT, 
Mudge,  general  superintendent  of  the  Atehison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  Railroad 
Company,  being  the  road  he  had  worked  for,  asking  why  he  had  been  discharged 
after  working  bo  long  and  giving  each  satisfactory  services.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  John  Z.  Roraback,  superintendent  of  the  Atchison, 
Tqpelu  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  dated  at  Kansas  Ci^,  March  21 ,  1895,  on  the  r^ni- 
lar  form  of  that  railroad,  as  foUows:  "  This  is  to  certify  that  John  H.  Dtmgan 
has  been  employed  in  the  capacity  of  switchman  at  Argentine,  Eans.,  oo  the 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Division,  from  August  88, 1894,  to  March  18, 1895;  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  previons  record  nnsatisfoctory;  services  while  here  were 
sadstactory." 

He  went  to  Topeka  and  pnrsned  Mr.  Madge,  who  was  on  the  move  constantly, 
until  finally  he  had  to  write  to  him  "on  the  line,"  on  March  27,1895.  Thii^  road 
at  that  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  court,  and  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  coort,  Aldace  F.  Walker,  John  J.  McCook,  Joseph  G.  Wilson, 
receivers,  were  in  cha^eof  the  road,  showing  that  even  theofOcersot  the  Unil«d 
States  court  were  a  party  to  that  conspirauy.  The  letter  was  on  the  tegnlarform 
of  the  company.  Eastern  Grand  Division:  "Mr.  J.  H.  Dungan,  Argentme,  Kans. 
Dear  Sir:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  yonrs  of  the  2lBt,  I  bave  investigated  the 
matter  and  find  that  immediately  upon  your  being  employed  letters  were  written 
to  ascertain  your  record  with  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  delay  is  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  neglected  to  reply  earlier  to  references.  It  is  against  the  policy 
of  the  receivers  to  have  any  man  who  was  miied  np  with  the  atnke;  and  If  we 
Intended  to  do  so,  there  are  certainly  a  large  number  of  men  who  had  worked  for 
this  company  who  should  be  given  preference  over  men  from  other  roads.  In 
being  allowed  to  work  five  months  yon  were  morefortnnat«  than  most  others,  and 
I  re^«t  to  say  that  I  do  not  Bee  my  wav  clear  to  do  anything  further  for  yon  in 
this  case.    Respectfnlly,  E.  U.  Mndge,  General  Superintendent." 

There  were  so  many  witneasea  who  testified  to  similar  experiences,  and  who  bad 
similar  letters,  that  I  will  ask  leave  to  incorporate,  as  a  put  of  my  testimony,  an 
article  which  I  wrote  on  this  subject  and  which  is  Dnbliehed  in  the  Arena  for 
March,  189S,  containing  excerpts  of  the  testimony  of  other  witneesee,  in  order  to 
save  time.  It  la  taken  from  tne  testimony,  what  I  consider  the  material  parts, 
and  contains  ptaotographH  of  4  letters  and  the  front  page  of  what  we  clafm  is  the 
Illinois  Central  blacklist.    I  sfaoald  like  to  incorporate  It. 

Blacklibtinq:  The  New  Slavery. 


labor  nnion,  after  a  trial  lasting  nearly  three  weeks,  before  Judge  Richiu^  CUf ■ 
ford, in  the  circuit  court  at  Ctucago,  recently  returned  a  verdict  for  (21,666.88 
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the  employ  of  the  road  as  a  freight  oondnctor  for  a  period  of  about  ten  jreara  pre- 
ceding the  strike. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  case  woa  mnch  more  than  personal  injwy  or  vin- 
dication; it  vraa  one  of  human  liberty.  As  but  |1,S00  aotnal  loss  was  proved,  the 
amount  allowed  in  excess  of  this  Bum  by  the  verdict  waa  for  eiomplarj  damages, 
or  "  smart  money" — an  emphatic  assertion  by  the  jn^  of  this  view  of  the  case. 

The  characterof  ihe  Jury  empbaeiEee  the  enormity  of  the  offense  as  proved  and 
shows  what  a  jnry  of  .^neriomi  business  men  think  of  a  conswacy  to  deprive  a 
citizen  of  his  right  to  earn  a  living  in  his  own  chosen  calling.  Peoifie  who  do  not 
know  the  facts  shown  in  this  case  may  think  the  verdict  ezcessiTe,  but  had  they 
this  knowledge  they  would  consider  it  too  small.  The  issues  involved  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  merely  to  organised  labor,  but  also  to  the  great  mass  of 
onr  people,  as  the  conspiracy  was  one  of  the  most  infamoos  ever  Imown  in  this 
country.    It  is  to  make  the  facts  known  that  this  article  is  written. 

Divested  of  legal  verbiage,  the  charge  wae  that  all  the  railroads  entering  Chi- 
cago had  agreed  and  conspired  to  keep  each  other  informed  of  the  names  of  all 
their  employees  who  beloi^M  to  the  American  Hallway  Union  or  who  quit  work 
dnring  the  American  Railway  Union  strike  of  18M,  and  that  no  such  employees 
should  be  employed  by  any  of  these  railroads  without  first  having  a  release  or 
consent  (commonly  culed  a  "clearance")  from  tlie  road  by  which  he  was  last 
employed  befqre  the  etrike;  that  the  plaintifl  volnntarily  left  the  employment  of 
the  defendant  during  said  strike  and  afterwards  obtained  employment  from  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  but  was  discharged  from  its  employment 
because  the  defendant  notified  the  Chicago  Great  Western  that  plaintiff  was  one 
of  its  strikers,  and  because  he  did  not  nave  a  "clearance"  from  the  defendant; 
that  the  plaintiff  had  requested  each  ■'clearance,"  which  wae  refused  by  the 
defendant  for  the  malicious  purpoee  of  preventingplaintifl  from  securing  employ- 
ment in  the  railroad  bnsineBa,  for  which  he  was  well  qnalifled,  and  that  for  said 
reasons  the  plaintiff  was  denied  emplovment  by  all  the  other  roads,  and  that  by 
reason  of  said  conspiracy,  and  for  no  otuer  cause  or  causes,  the  plaintiff  tvaa  pre- 
vented from  securing  employment  in  his  chosen  oocnpation  as  a  railroad  man. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  thia  article  to  publish  all  the  evidence  given  at  the 
trial,  but  faasimiles  of  some  of  the  letters  introduced  and  excerpts  from  the  oral 
testimony  given  will  show,  beyond  question,  that  the  jory  were  justified  in  find- 
ing the  defendant  guilty. 

Benjamin  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  General  Managers'  Association,  testified 
that  his  association  was  a  voln&tary  association  of  all  railroads  muniug  into  Chi- 
cago; that  it  was  organized  in  1898  and  supported  by  contribntions  from  all  the 
roads  belonging  to  it;  that  its  meetings  were  held  in  secret;  that  its  objects  and 
purposes  were  the  discussion  of  prdblems  of  railroad  management,  and  that  while 
the  different  roads  were  not  legally  bound  to  adopt  the  acts  of  the  General  Man- 
agers' Association,  they  were  morally  bound  to  do  so. 

The  first  two  articles  of  the  constitution  of  the  General  Managers'  Association 
were  then  offered  in  evidence  and  are  as  follows; 

Article  I.  ntte.—This  association  shall  be  called  The  General  Managers' 
Association  of  Chicago. 

Article  II.  Ol»^.— The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  consideration 
of  problems  of  management  arising  from  the  operation  of  railroads  terminating 
or  centeriju:  in  GMcaRo. 

Here  is  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  The  General  Managers'  Association  at 
its  meeting  of  May  18, 1898,  then  proauced: 

"The  omtlr  then  ctUled  for  the  report  of  the  c<Hnmittee,  to  which  had  been 
referred  at  various  times  (I)  Tabulation  of  wages;  (2)  employment  burean;  and 
(8)  Rnlee  for  government  of  employees, 

"Thereupon  Mr.  Wall,  acting  chairman  of  said  committee,  read  the  following: 

"nBPORT   or  COHHITTKE. 

"  Chicago,  111.,  May  18,  ISHX. 
'^tiT.  E.  Bt.  Johm, 

"  ChaiTToan  General  Managen'  Aaaociatioti,  Chicago  III. 
"  Dbab  Sir:  Yonr  committee  appointed  to  tabulate  the  rates  of  pay  paid  by  all 
roads  centering  in  Chicago,  and  to  report  on  the  formation  and  mamtenance  of 
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railroad  employees  below  tlie  rank  of  diviMou  snpermtendent  and  saperintend- 
ent  of  motive  power,  or  general  master  mechanic.  •  •  •  In  clasaifying 
the  employees,  it  haa  been  necessary,  in  order  to  eociu'e  uniformity,  to  adoi^ 
certain,  terms  In  deecriblnK  a  man's  employment,  and  the  committee  request  the 
cooperation  of  the  general  managers,  ut  so  far  as  possible,  in  using  these  terms 
instead  of  the  special  term  that  may  be  nsed  in  some  particDlar  locality.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  terms  recommeDded  by  the  committee  are  synonymous  with 
those  in  use,  and  are  only  introduced  so  as  to  make  the  wagetableaof  the  different 
roads  readily  comparable. 

"II.  The  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  emplo^ent  bureau:  The  subject 
has  been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
such  a  bnreau  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  association. 

"  First.  In  assisting  them  in  the  procurement  of  men,  both  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, and  in  times  of  emergency. 

"  Second.  In  assisting  the  roads  to  guard  against  the  employment  of  a  man 
who  has  been  proved  unworthy  on  some  other  road. 

' '  Third.  In  abolishing  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  that 
is  expressed,  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that  '  yoor  road  ie  not 
the  only  road  in  Chicago,' and  that  'employment  can  readily  be  oDtained  onsome 
other  road,'  although  an  offense  has  been  committed. 

"Fonrth.  Each  railroad  shall  designate  to  the  manager  of  the  bureau  the 
name,  or  names,  of  its  officer,  or  offlcera,  empowered  to  approve  applicaldons  for 
employment  and  certificatee  of  transfer  or  diismissal. 

"Dl.  On  the  matter  referred  to  your  committee,  relating  to  the  adoption  of 
rules  for  the  government  of  all  classes  of  railway  employees,  we  beg  to  report 
progress." 

Ilie  plaintifl,  Fred  B.  Ketcham,  testified  that  he  qolt  the  employment  of  the 
defendant  companv  daring  the  railway  union  strike,  ^nd  remained  at  home,  not 
^;oing  near  any  railroad  during  the  troabte;  that  about  July  8  of  that  year  Super- 
intendent J.  C.  Stuart  came  to  his  house  and  asked  him  to  take  out  a  train;  that 
be  refused,  as  be  considered  it  dangerous;  that  he  was  not  at  this  time  a  member 
of  the  American  Railway  Union,  bnt  afterwards  joined  it  about  July  30;  that  ho 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  company  about  ten  years;  mat  upon  his 
refusal,  Stuart  "  tm^atened  him  with  arrest,  adding  that  he  had  svmpathy  for 
bis  family,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  out  the  train  he  would  find,  hard  work 

Stl^oga  job  from  any  other  road."  Having  heardof  tbeblackliBt,he  went  tothe 
dcago  Great  West«m  Railway  and  secured  a  situation  as  conductor  of 
one  of  itsfreight  trains  July38,andmadeone  trip  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  back, 
arriving  home  July  81,  at  5;  that  at  The  was  arreted  bv  a  United  States  marshal 
and  kept  in  custody  several  days  until  he  could  give  a  bond  for  $8,000;  bat  was 
never  prosecuted,  no  evidence  being  offered  against  him;  that  AuOTst  8  he  went 
to  Superintendent  Staart  and  asked  for  aclearance,  and  was  given  alett«r  showing 
how  long  he  had  been  in  the  employ  ot  the  Chicago  and  North  Western,  but  at  the 
bottom  was  the  following:  "  Lett  his  post  during  American  Railway  Union  strike 
andwasactive  in  persoadlng  others  to  do  likewise.  When  he  returned  for  duty,  his 
place  was  filled."  On  the  same  day  ho  returned  to  the  Ghicu;o  Great  Western  for 
oaty  and  was  told  by  Train  Master  J.  B.  Strone  and  Superintendent  J.  A.  Kelly 
that  he  was  discharged ,  Superintendent  Eelly  telling  him  that  he  was  a  good  man 
and  he  would  like  to  keep  him ,  but  conid  not  nnlesa  he  first  obtained  ' '  clearance  " 
from  the  North  Western.  When  asked  why  he  was  discharged  Kelly  said,  "  Be- 
cause he  had  heard  he  was  a  North  Western  striker."  Ectcnam  then  asked  where 
he  got  his  information,  and  Kelly  replied,  "  From  the  one  we  all  get  it  from." 
Ketcham  then  asked  if  he  was  blackusted,  and  Kelly  rephed,  "  Voa  can  call  it 
thator  anything  you're  aminil  to.  leant  put  you  back  to  work  unless  you  bring 
a '  clearanoe '  f rom  the  North  Western.    I  am  sorry,  but  it  comes  from  above  me." 

Daniel  Cash,  who  was  with  Ketcham.  had  a  letter  exactly  like  Ketcham "s,  and 
showed  his  letter  to  Kelly.  Kelly  said  that  was  not  a  "clearance,"  so  Ketcham 
did  not  show  hia  own  letter,     Ketcham's  testimony  was  corroborated  by  Cash. 

The  following  facts  also  appeared  from  Ketcham's  testimony.  After  being  dia- 
charKod  from  the  Chicago  Great  Weatarn  he  applied  to  sBveral  other  roflas  for 
employment,  bnt  was  everywhere  refused,  and  never  secured  rwlroad  employ- 
ment aft«r  the  strike.  In  the  autumn  of  1SQ7  he  worked  as  stationary  engineer  at 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  elevator  at  Kensington,  but  was  discnarKOd  about 
t;wo  weeks  before  the  trial,  for  the  alleged  cause  that  business  was  slack,  though 
the  elevator  was  running  full  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  after  his  discharge 
just  as  it  had  been  doing  previously. 

J.  D.  Greeu,  a  former  conductor  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  testified  that 
after  the  strike  he  applied  for  work  to  Train  Master  J.  B.  Strong  of  the  Chicago 
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Great  Western :  that  Strong  told  bim  lie  needed  mm  bat  could  ast  Un  Un 
naleee  he  had  an  Ulinois  Central  clearance  from  the  strike.  StroiiK  added  that 
he  had  hired  a  man  bv  the  name  of  Ketoham  withoat  a  clearance  and  had  had  to 
dischorse  him,  and  that  he  (Strong)  "  got  hell  for  hiring  Eetcham  without  a 
clearance." 

About  SS  other  men  who  had  qnit  varioas  roads  dming  the  strike  testified  that 
they  had  applied  to  all  the  roads  in  Chicago,  were  told  they  needed  men,  bntwere 


their  "  applications  were  rejected." 

Among  aereral  letters  placed  in  eridraoe  bb  corroborating  this  testimony  wae 
the  following  siKnifloant  and  oneqniToctf  official  deolaration  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Wabash  Bailroad  Company: 

J.  H.  Dnngan  testified  that  at  the  time  of  the  strike  he  was  in  the  employ  erf 
the  Northern  Paoiflo  Railroad,  and  qnit  with  the  men ;  that  after  the  strike  he 
secored  saccesfdvely  several  positions,  bnt  was  discharged  from  each  in  torn 
becanse  his  appUcations  were  rejected;  that  he  finally  obtaiiied  a  eitoation  in 
Argentine,  Kan.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  pnt  inanappU- 
cation  referring  to  the  Northern  Pacific  as  the  last  road  he  had  worked  for,  worked 
for  aboat  five  months,  whenhewasdiachwrged;  that  he  wrote  the  superintendent, 
H,  U.  Mndge,  abont  it  and  received  the  reply  which  is  reproduced  herewtth. 
This  lett«r  shows  that  even  officials  of  the  United  States  court  were  parties  to 
the  conspiracy. 

Bnmham  testified  that  after  seeking  work  in  vain  for  more  than  a  year  and 
being  denied  becanse  he  had  no  clearance,  he  went  to  J.  W.  Eiggins,  superin- 
tendent of  terminals  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  told  him  Ma  family  was 
starving  and  he  conld  not  get  work  without  a  clearance,  and  b^ged  Higgms  to 
give  him  a  clearance,  whereupon  Hig^ins  gave  him  the  letter  reproduced  h«r»- 
with.  He  asked  Higgins  why  ne  (Higgms)  conldnt  give  him  employment,  and 
Higgins  said,  ■'!  can't;  that's  all."  He  went  to  Robert  Cherry,  general  yard 
master  of  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  and  asked  if  he  needed  any  men.  Cherry 
said,  "Yes;  I  can  nee  a  man  sr  two.  Have  yon  a  clearance?"  Whereupon  Bnm- 
ham  said,  "Yes,'.'  and  showed  him  the  lett«r  above  mentioned.  After  reading 
it.  Cherry  said,  "Bnrnhain,  that's  a  good  letter,  bnt  it  is  not  a  clearance.  I  canx 
hire  yon  on  that  letter."  Bnmham  farther  testified  that  be  had  traveled  all  over 
the  country  and  had  shown  that  letter  to  railroad  officials  who  were  hiring  men, 
yet  was  denied  employment  and  bad  never  been  able  to  secure  any  employ^nent 
on  a  railroad  since  the  strike  of  ISM. 

All  the  other  witnesses  related  Biniilar  esperiences,  covering  nearljr  every  rail- 
Toad  in  the  United  States.  Not  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  had  ever 
committed  any  violence  or  violated  any  law.  All  were  shown  to  be  sober,  care- 
fnl  railroad  operatives,  and  all  had  good  letters  of  recommendation  from  their 
respective  roads.  No  charge  was  made  save  that  they  "  had  quit  during  the 
American  Railway  Union  strike." 

BUPEBIKTENDENT  MDDOK'S  KXPLAHATION. 

Uichael  Drisooll,  who  had  first-class  references  for  twenty-flve  years'  service 
as  a  railroad  man,  testifled  that  he  left  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railway  during  the  strike,  and  that  after  the  strike  he  secured  a  position  from 
the  Chicago  and  Western  Indiana  Railway  bytellingMr.  Warner. thesnperintend- 
ent,  that  he  was  in  New  York  during  the  strike.  He  was  required  to  make  out 
an  application  and  gave  the  name  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railroad  as  the  road  he  bad  last  worked  for,  having  had  the  promise  of  Mr. 
Belz,  of  the  Ftol;  Wayne,  that  he  would  recommend  him.  After  working  a  short 
time  he  was  discharged.  When  he  asked  Hr.  Warner  why  he  was  discharged, 
he  was  told  that  the  Fort  Wayne  objected  and  that  "it  was  the  Fort  Wayne 
which  kept  him  from  working."  He  called  on  Ur.  Belz,  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  and 
asked  Wni  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Warner  in  his  behalf.  Belz  said  "  if  he  did  so 
it  would  be  the  price  of  his  own  head." 

Frank  Deyer  testified  that  he  quit  the  Michigan  Central  BaUroad  during  the 
strike.    He  subsequently  obtained  several  positions,  hut  was  discharged  fro 
them  alt  becanse  his  application  was  rejected,  though  his  services  were  entire 
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secured  eeTerol  letters  belonging  to  his  brother-in-la'w,  W.  G.  Cherry,  ivho  had 
quit  the  railroad  bunnem  b^ore  the  strike.  Under  the  name  of  W.  Q.  Cherry 
he  obtained  a  position  with  the  Chicago  and  Elrie  in  January,  It^,  which  he  has 
held  ever  aince.  A  similar  story  was  told  bv  H.  F.  'GlUot,  who  testified  that  he 
was  workins  for  a  railroad  nnder  an  assmaed  name. 

Andrew  Stader  testified  as  follows;  He  did  not  belong  to  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  nor  to  any  other  labor  organization.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  defendant  railway  f  onr  years  before  the  strike.  When  Hm  strike  broke  oal  he 
wasoff  dnty  onaleaveof  abeenoe.  He  was  called  to  take  out  a  train  to  HUwan- 
kee  on  the  night  of  Jnly  6,  dnring  the  height  of  the  tronble,  and  promised  he 
would  go,  trai  when  his  wife,  wno  was  in  a  delicate  condition,  beard  he  was 
going,  sue  beoame  nervons  and  frightened  and  b^wed  him  not  to  go.  Yielding 
to  her  entreaties,  he  went  to  the  foreman  and  tola  him  of  his  wife's  condition, 
saying  that  under  thoae  circnmatances  he  coold  not  move  the  train.  The  fore- 
man abased  him  and  accneed  him  of  sympathizing  with  the  strikers.  He  again 
reported  for  duty  on  Jnly  10,  when  the  master  mecuanic,  John  Heath,  diacharged 
him.  After  the  strike  be  a^ain  applied  to  the  defendwit  for  employment,  but 
was  refused.  An  alderman  raterceoed  for  him  with  General  llanager  Whitman, 
who  ordered  an  investigation.    After  the  investUation  the  snpsrlntendeut  had 


him  reemployed  as  an  extra  man,  and  he  worked  as  snch  during  the  winter  of 
18E)4-9S,  bnt  was  discharged  in  the  spring  of  1896  owteg  to  alack  business.    After 
«  discharged  and  paid  off  he  aokea  the  master  mechanic  for  a  clearance,  so 


that  he  could  get  work  on  some  other  road,  wbereopon  he  was  given  the  letter 
r^^oduced  herewith,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

Thlsletter  is  the  necessaiy  "clearance, "the  explicit  written  consent  of  one  of 
the  oonepiiators,  without  which  employment  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  conspiracy, 
denied  to  anv  worker  even  suspected  of  the  temerity  of  joining  his  fellows  in.  a 
demand  for  better  conditions.  It  can  be  explained  on  no  other  hypothesis  than 
that  the  master  mechanic  knew  that  Stader  most  have  this  permisaiou  before  be 
would  be  given  work  on  any  other  road. 

Proof  was  made  at  the  trial  that  the  snperintendent  imd  the  general  attorney 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  had  tried  to  bribe  the  wit- 
ness Stader  to  leave  and  not  testify  in  the  case;  and  a  pass  g^ven  him  by  the  super- 
intendent to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  return,  good  for  80  days,  was'offered  in  evi- 
dence. Stader  has  since  been  discharged  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  His 
testimony  is  believed  to  have  cost  him  his  place. 

The  secretary  of  the  General  Managers'  Association  testified  that  the  general 
manager  of  the  defendant  railway  had  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Managers'  Association,  and  the  defendant  was  notifleii  to  prodnce  this  copy  for 
inspection,  an  affidavit  having  been  filed  alleging  that  it  would  show  the  black- 
listing agreement  of  the  railroads.    The  defendant  refused  toproduce  the  records. 

Norman  Ford  testified  that  in  August,  18ft4,  he  was  employed  as  a  messenger 
boy  in  the  office  of  J.  W.  Higgins,  saperintendent  of  terminals  of  the  niinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  was  instmct«d  to  make  50  mimec^raph  copies  of  a  list 
of  SS4  names,  containing  13  sheets;  that  be  made  the  same  and  mailed  49  copies; 
that  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  ofBcialB  of  the  lUinoia  Central  Railroad  who  hired 
men;  also  that  a  i    '  .-.:>..  t..-..  . .  ,.____       ....  .,     .  ,  .    ™  - 

and  that  he  addre 

An  original  of  this  list  was  introduced  in  evidence.  Herewith  will  be  found 
a  tAiotogrwhic  reproduction  of  the  first  page  of  the  list. 

Despite  uiie  damaging  docomentaiy  evidence,  man;  railroad  officials,  inclnd- 
ing  eight  general  managers,  sworn  by  the  defendant,  testified  they  hsid  never 
received  or  sent  ont  such  a  list,  that  thej^  knew  of  no  blacklisting  agreement, 
and  had  never  heard  blacklisting  diacnssed  in  the  Qeneral  Managers  Association. 

Almost  the  last  witness  introduced  by  the  defendant  was  Mr.  Atwater,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  saperintendent  of  the  Chicago  Mid  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  He 
was  shown  the  Illinois  Central  blacklist,  and  asked  the  stereotyped  question 
which  bad  been  asked  of  all  the  other  officials :  "Did  yon  ever  see  a  list  exactly 
like  this  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  J.  T.  H^rahan  7  "  He 
naivety  replied  to  the  railroad's  attorney :  ' '  Never  nntil  I  saw  one  in  yonr  office 
Uiis  mommg."  At  last  snch  a  list  had  been  located  in  the  hands  of  a  railroad 
official  not  an  official  of  the  Dlinois  Central,  and  Norman  Ford  was  corroborated. 

The  deFendant's  attorney  sought  to  break  the  force  of  Ford's  and  Atwater's 
testimony  by  the  aide  remark  that  he  had  simply  "had  a  copy  made,"  insinnatiiig 


accept  it  as  the  correct  one.    Nextday,  when  plaintiff  wanted  to  ^ow,  in  rebut- 
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tal,  that  the  list  introdaced  in  court  had  been  is  the  custody  of  ths  clerk,  and 
oonld  not  have  been  copied,  defendant's  attorney  admitted  that  the  list  exhintad 
in  coTirt  waa  not  the  original  of  what  he  had  shown  Hr.  Atwater.  He  then 
produced  a  blankf^omof  ImnoiBCentral  order  No.  1834,  without  any  date,  sisna- 
tnre,  or  namea,  and  >aid,  as  a  side  remark,  that  that  waa  what  he  had  shown  Mr. 
Atwater.  He  did  not  tnetify  b)  this,  though  at  the  time  challenged  to  do  so,  bat 
cloeed  his  case,  leaving  the  Ford-Atwater  evidence  in  full  force. 

I  go  into  this  detail  here  to  show  the  effects  pat  forth  at  the  trial  to  ocnceal  the 
existence  of  a  black  list,  indicating  a  keen  senrn  of  the  elgnlficanoe  of  tiiat device, 
if  proved  to  be  in  nse. 

A  jnry  of  bnaineee  men,  deliberating  but  two  and  a  half  hours,  fonnd  the 
defendant  railway  goilty  as  charged,  thus  establishing  as  a  fact  the  existence  of 
the  Gonspiracv. 

The  state  oi  affairs  disclosed  by  the  above  evidence  is  a  serions  one,  deserving 
the  attention  of  every  American  citizen. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  railroads  connte- 
nance  this  crime  of  their  general  managers.  It  is  too  atrocioos  to  be  approved  by 
any  conscientions  man.  If  all  the  miffering  of  innocent  women  ana  children 
caused  by  this  conspiracy  coold  be  laid  bare;  if  the  cases  of  hcmtea  sold  under 
foreclosure,  of  husbands  separated  from  wives,  and  of  strong  and  willing  men 
ftnrced  to  assume  false  names,  or  driven  insane  by  this  criminal  deprivation  of 
employment,  could  be  published,  such  a  protest  wonld  be  beard  from  every  lover 
of  fair  play  in  the  land  that  these  criminal  officials  would  be  driven  from  power 
by  honest  stockholders  and  directors,  and  ofddals  with  some  instincts  of  humanity 
pnt  in  their  places. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  most  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  strike  have  been 
taken  back,  fOT  it  is  not  true.  Out  of  the  80,000  in  Chicago  who  were  proved  to 
have  struck,  only  about  31  were  proved  to  have  been  reemployed.  Hanv  of  these 
were  brought  from  other  cities  to  testify  for  the  defense.  Fully  one-half  even 
of  these  were  men  who  returned  for  work  before  Jnly  10,  when  notified  by  the 
roads  to  do  bo;  hence  they  were  really  not  strikers. 

If  the  blacklist  be  neceesarv,  as  some  of  the  railroad  officials  claim,  to  prevent 
strikes  and  to  enforce  discipline;  if  private  corporations  can  not  administer  our 
railways  without  d^niving  American  citizens  of  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  without  starving  innocent  women  and  children  because  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  svmpathlsea  with  the  American  BaUway  Union  strikers  and 


D  their  positions  during  good  behavior. 
Strikes,  to  be  snre,  inconvenience  the  pnblic,  and  they  may  b 
tunes;  but  what  other  remedy  have  laboring  men  when  aggrieved  and  refused  all 
redress?  It  is  imjwrtant  that  the  business  interests  of  the  country  should  not  be 
interrupted,  but  it  is  more  important  that  oor  citizens  should  be  free.  The  vio- 
tims  do  not  complain  that  the  roads  they  were  workine  for  at  the  time  they  struck 
did  not  reemploy  them.  They  admit  that  the  roads  had  a  right  thus  to  refuse 
them.  They  comnlain  that  their  old  employers  not  only  refused  to  employ  them 
again,  bnt  vindictively  pnrsned  them,  and  prevented  them  from  getting  employ- 
ment anywhere  else.  "Once  a  sailor,  alwavs  a  sailor;"  once  a  railroad  man, 
always  a  railroad  man.  The  most  skillful  railroad  men  in  the  country  are  usually 
unfitted  for  any  other  work.    The  public  are  interested  in  having  msa  of  tills 


class — careful,  sober,  and  skilled — to  operate  oor  railroads. 

The  evil  criticisedcannotbe  justified  nnder  any  of  thespet 

No  one  qoeetions  the  right  of  a  railroad  to  report  to  another  road  the  name  chF 


a  drunken  or  careless  employee.  This  is  not  only  their  right  but  their  duty,  as 
the  pnblic  is  interested  in  having  sober  and  carefnl  men  operate  trains.  But 
when  a  railroad  official  sends  the  names  of  such  employees  to  other  roads  thui 
hie  own.  it  most  be  done  In  good  faith  and  for  good  cause.  If  railways  combine 
to  keep  from  work  men  who  have  slniply  struck  to  bettor  their  condition,  violat- 
ingno  law,  their  act  becomes  unlawful  and  dangerous  to  public  welfare.  Acom- 
bination  of  employees  to  vindictively  injure  emplovera  in  any  similar  f  asMon 
would  be  equally  wrong  and  unlawful.  Both  should  oe  condemned  as  an- Ameri- 
can, without  discriminating  in  favor  of  any  one  class  as  against  the  other. 
"  What  Is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander." 

If  pnblic  conscience  can  be  aroused  the  people  wi]l  pnt  a  stop  to  this  iniquity 
and  corporations  will  be  taught  to  obey  the  law.  Corporations  have  their  place 
In  tlie  industrial  developmentof  the  times,  being  at  present  necessary  elements  in 
our  economic  system;  bnt  they  should  be  the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the 
people. 
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(The  (troet-car  companies  have  joined  in  a  natdonal  ormuicatlon.  They  claim 
the  right  noi  uuly  to  form  coiporatioiis.  wbich  aie  comUnations  of  capital,  bot 
also  to  form  a  national  combination  uf  such.  corporationB;  yet  they,  or  many  of 
.  thism,  rrfiiBe  their  employees  permiBdion  to  form  a  union  or  any  combination 
irhatever.  under  penalty  of  dismissal.  During  the  antumn  of  1897  the  Chicago 
City  Railway  Company  refoaed  to  allow  its  employees  to  join  a  nnion  and 
discharged  those  who  did  join. 

A  railway  vice-preeident,  in  discusBing  these  questions,  recently  said  to  the 
writer:  "  The  people  who  own  this  country  propose  to  run  it,"  A^ed  if  by 
"owners"  tie  meant  the  corporations  and  the  wealthy  class,  ha  replied:  "Imean 
those  who  own  the  property."  He  then  repeated  the  above  renuu'xand  gave  per- 
mission to  publish  it  over  his  name.  I  refrain  from  giving  his  name  from 
personal  consideratiDaa.  The  instance  merely  shows  the  sentiment  of  many 
capitalists. 

Capital  can  not  in  justice  insist  on  its  right  to  form  combinations  and  de^-  the 
same  right  to  labor.  A  cwporation  can  not  reasonably  insist  on  treating  wiui  its 
Amnlovaea  ntUy  as  individuals,  while  itself  joining  other  corporations  in  disciplin- 

Either  organized  capital  mast  recognize  oiganized  labor,  defying 

nth  labor  orgwuzations  as  entitled  to  recognition  like  organizations  of  capital, 
jr  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  will  produce  results  more  serious  than 
have  yet  occurred.  Confronted  by  a  great  organization  of  capital,  the  individual 
employee  is  helpless.  If  his  demands  are  backed  np  by  the  power  of  an  organi- 
zabon  of  his  fellows,  he  has  some  chance  of  securing  jnst  conceasioTU  and  correct- 
ing the  abuses  of  wMch  he  complains.  When  the  rights  of  both  labor  and  caiidtal 
to  organize  and  to  act  In  their  orsanized  capacity  are  recognized,  mutual  con- 
cessions will  be  made  and  many  ol  the  antagonisms  which  now  occasion  strikes 
and  lockouts  will  be  unknown. 

If  onr  workingmen  are  to  be  independent,  manly  citizens,  and  not  obsequioos 
vaceals,  blackUsnng  must  be  done  awav  with.  Involving  conspiracy  to  thwart 
most  sacred  rights,lt  is  dangerous  to  public  welfare  and  contrary  to  the  common 
law." 

TheSnpreme  Court  of  the  United  States,at  the  last  term,  in  the  case  of  AUgeyer 
p.  Louisiana,  held  that  the  word  "liberty,"  as  used  in  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  means  not  merely  the  right  to  freedom  from  physical 
leetridnt,  bnt  also  the  right  to  pursue  any  livelihood  or  calling.  If,  then,  a  man 
is  denied  the  right  of  contracting  for  his  labor,  he  ia  denied  tWliberty  guaranteed 
faim  by  the  Constitution. 

If  a  man  who  qnits  the  employ  of  another  can  not  get  work  in  his  chosen 
occupation  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  man  whose  employ  he  has 
left,  ne  becomee  a  slave.  He  will  not  dare  resist  any  oppreeaiun  his  employer 
may  see  fit  to  impose  upon  him.  His  wagee  may  be  cut  to  the  starvation  point; 
he  maybe  called  upon  to  work  extra  honrs;  yet  he  dare  not  complain,  as  he  knows 
be  can  not  leave  and  ^et  employment  elsewhere.  If  he  protests,  his  employer 
will  say:  "Very  well,  if  yoQ  dont  likeit,  you  can  quit."  The  man  having  a  wife 
and  children  to  support  will  bow  in  submission ,  knowing  that  his  master  has  him 
in  his  power  and  tnat  he  can  not  support  his  family  if  he  ia  defiant,  as  he  can  not 
get  work  elsewhere  without  the  consent  of  his  employer. 

This  is  slavery  pure  and  simple,  yet  it  is  without  exaggeration  the  condition  of 
most  railroad  employees  in  this  conntry  to-day.  The  blaoklieting  system  is  also 
beii^  adopted  in  nearly  all  other  brancnee  of  corporate  employment,  such  as  the 
lar^e  packing  hoosee,  street  railroads,  clothing  manufactories,  and  coal  minee. 
It  is  one  of  the  growing  evils  of  the  present  era  of  combinations  and  trusts,  men- 

'  g  the  liberty  of  a  laigeclasH  of  onr  citizens.    A  recent  illostration  shows  this. 


In  16^  the  Chicago  City  Kailway  Company,  as  I  have  mentioned,  forbade  their 
employees  to  join  a  union,  and  discharged  such  as  did  join.  The  men  having 
freahly  in  mind  the  terrible  suGEering  and  privations  of  the  American  Rait~ 


way  Union  men  who  struck  out  of  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  employees  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  also  knowing  that  wint«r  was  coming  on,  yielded  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  company  rather  th^  bring  misery  and  distress  on  their  wivea  cmd 

The  n^lroads  use  the  blacklist  not  only  to  punish  those  who  have  been  dia- 
oharged,  but  to  coerce  and  intimidate  those  still  in  their  employ. 

How  long  will  it  be.  if  blacklisting  is  allowed  to  continue  and  spread,  before 
the  laboring  masses  of  the  country,  having  become  the  helpless  tools  of  these 
mighty  maaters,  will  do  their  bidding  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise? 

■  Bee  Coolnr  on  Torta,  Mge  8X:  "Svery  penoD  has  k  right  to  maka  nee  of  his  Imbor  Id  khv 
l&wlul  emiiloTiDent  on  bis  own  beh&lt,  or  to  hire  It  out  in  tlie  nrvl«  of  others.  This  Is  ooe  A 
the  flnt  sad  Ikighest  of  dvll  rights." 
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We  Shan  then  hxve  a  gav«naaeiai  ot  corporatioiu,  by  ooiporatumB,  uid  for  oor- 
ratione.  The  wage-wuner  who  feela  me  little  cbilaren  tn^ng  at  hia  coat-taUs 
r  broad,  will  fear  in  voting  to  assert  his  manhood  and  reaist  oppresBion.  Can 
a  FOTtablic  made  np  of  snch  citiiens  loiuc  endure?  Are  each  mere  toola  fit  to  be 
electors  in  a  government  ot  the  people?  These  are  eerioos  qoeetions,  which  must 
be  wisely  answered  by  Amerioan  voters  at  the  ballot  box,  or  the  answers  wiU  be 
Uood  and  revolution. 

TO^bHiiHTig  is  thoBaeen  to  be  a  oMef  agency  in  foeterinKanarohy.  It  deetroye 
manhood  in  oitisens  and  makes  them  slaves.  There  must  De  a  change.  The  love 
of  libraty  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  long  to  tolerate  this 
dangerons  abuse.  It  is  peculiarly  gainst  public  polic}r,  because  when  men  can 
not  Snd  work  they  become  paupers  and  public  chtwgee,  if  not  criminals. 

The  craiBplracy  proven  is  the  meet  sobtle  device  ever  devised  by  the  brains  of 
man  to  snbjiwate  and  oppress  labor  and  make  it  bow  to  the  diotatee  of  capital. 

If  it  is  held  by  the  conrte  of  onr  land  to  be  lawful,  other  emidoyere  will  be 
swUt  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  it  will  be  bat  a  sbwt  time  when  the  liberty, 
independence,  and  pamotism  of  tlie  American  citisen  will  be  but  a  mere  traditi<ni 
that  our  children  will  talk  about,  but  not  nuderetand;  and  labor  which  hewed 
this  nation  of  freemen  oat  of  the  wilderness,  will  bow  its  head  te  the  dictation  of 
corporation  bosses.  The  mission  of  the  United  States  is  to  enlighten  and  civilize 
the  world.  It  is  the  knight  errant  of  liberty  and  justice.  If  it  fails  in  its  mis- 
sion, the  world  will  rolapse  into  barbarism.  Thia  queetiou  is  the  greatest  qtms- 
tion  facing  onr  courts  to-day.  On  the  action  of  ourjndioiaryin  this  case  depends 
the  B^yadon  of  tbe  Bepabllc,  the  pieeervation  ot  our  liberty. 

William  J.  Strons. 
Chicago. 

Here  is  a  letter  introduced  on  the  trial  of  the  case,  a  letter  writt«n  by  the  Wabash 
Railway  to  one  John  Snider,  which  was  proved  to  be  written  by  J,  D.  Barnes, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and  macnlnery  of  the  Wabadi  Railway.  It  is 
proved  in  court  to  be  his  genuine  signature.  I  have  the  original  here.  Mr.  Snider 
had  difHculty  in  getting  work  and  wrote  to  Ur.  Barnes  asSng  for  his  record,  and 
he  gives  him  his  record  here;  "  Febmary  19,  1896.  John  Snider,  4305  Atlantic 
street,  Chicago,  El.  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yonrs  of  Febmary  14,  below  please 
find  yonr  record  while  with  this  company:  Employed  as  fireman  October  80, 1882; 
promoted  to  switcb  engine  February  6, 1888;  reennied  Hring  April  8, 1888,  account 
of  slack  business;  promoted  to  switch  engine  June  2, 1888;  assigned  to  road  engine 
March  25,  1888;  Angnet  1,  1893, Sdaya,  violation  of  amokeordinance;  onitJuIyl, 
1894,  giving  as  a  reason  that  it  was  not  safe  to  mn  on  account  of  moo  violence; 
^owed  to  resume  work  July  19, 1804;  diacbarged  Aognst  8,  1894,  for  being  in 
sympathy  with  strikers;  worked  only  a  short  time  in  July  and  August.  Yours, 
truly,  J.  B.  Barnes,  S.  H.  P.  &  M." 

He  testifled  he  was  not  able  to  get  any  work  on  any  road  on  account  of  that 
sympathy  with  strikers. 

<j.  These  letters  are  all  originalB?— A.  Yes;  the  signatures  have  all  been  proved 
in  court.  I  have  not  read  anything  except  those  proved  in  court  to  be  genuine 
signatures. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  was  the  gist  of  the  statute  under  which  you 
proceeded? — A.  It  was  under  the  common  law,  not  under  the  statute. 

Q.  There  was  no  statute?— A.  There  is  a  statute  in  the  State,  but  I  prefer  to 
rely  on  the  common  law  as  being  broader.  That  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
the  object  of  which  was  to  deprive  any  man  who  committed  an  oSense,  or  any 
man  who  was  a  TOember  of  the  A.  B.  U.  or  who  quit  work  during  the  strike,  of 
the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  his  trade,  and  1^  the  power  of  their  combina- 
tion t£ey  were  enabled  to  prevent  them  from  getting  work  at  the  only  trade  they 
knew.  Our  claim  is  that  that  conspiracy  is  a  criminal  conspiracy  and  punishable 
as  a  misdemeanor.  Whenever  the  private  individnal  has  been  inJnrM  or  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  he  always  has  an  action  on  the  case  for 
damages,  and  wherever  a  man  bos  been  deprived  of  a  legal  right  damages  are 
presumed.  That  is  the  thecry  upon  which  we  proceeded  in  this  case.  The  l^al 
qnestiona  involved  are  now  in  the  Supreme  Oonrt  in  the  case  of  McDonald  v.  The 
niinois  Central  Railroad  Company  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Company. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  in  the  lower  court?-~A.  The  Ketoham  case?  sai.fKI6.88; 
and  that  jniy  was  a  very  remarkable  jury  in  this,  that  11  out  of  the  13  were 
employers  and  only  1  an  employee.  The  foreman  of  the  juiy  was  a  bimker,  and 
there  was  one  man  on  the  jury  who  had  as  high  as  160  to  900  men  in  hie  employ; 
the  1  employee  was  an  employee  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  and  the  other 
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11  WOT«  emploferB.  They  deliberated  only  about  3  lumra.  and  that  was  over  the 
unonnt  of  the  verdict— moat  of  the  time. 

As  I  Kather  it  from  the  teetimony  here  and  from  the  connsel  of  the  railroads  in 
the  trial  of  theae  caaea,  the  objeotlon  seeme  to  be  more  eepecially  SigahiBt  the  heads 
of  thennion;  any  man  who  was  a  committeeman,  or  who  acted  as  a  Tice-president, 
or  took  any  part  aa  an  of&ciat  of  the  nnion,  eeeme  to  have  incnrred  the  eepecial 
enmity  of  the  railroads.  Now,!  gather  from  that  that  the  object  of  the  rai&oada 
is  to  deatroy  the  labor  onion  by  etribing  at  the  heads  of  the  union.  No  labor 
anion  can  exist  without  ofBcere  and  committeemen  to  do  Ita  work,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  singled  ont  and  pnnished,  men  will  hesitate  before  accepting  these  positions; 
they  have  irot  the  employees  of  the  railroad  companies  to-day,  probably  between 
900,000  and  1,000,000,  abaolntely  terrorized.  I  find  from  the  evidence  brought  to 
me  oatside  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  strike  of  1804,  men  who  are  now  emploj^, 
that  they  do  not  dare  even  to  present  a  grievance  any  more,  for  fear  of  bwig  (Us- 
chaived  and  blacklisted;  that  the  pnnlaument  andsafferingof  themenwhowent 
ont  an  ring  the  strike — and  there  were  over  80,000  in  the  city  of  Chicago— has  been 
■o  severe  that  they  do  not  dare  to  form  another  nnion  or  present  a  grievance;  that 
they  are  hardened  with  extra  dntiee,  and  do  not  dare  compltdn.  They  say  that 
the  railroad  men  who  are  now  employed  are  afraid  to  exercise  or  assert  their  n^ta. 

Q.  (ByHr.  CoNOBB.)  Do  y;ontiiink  men  have  been  blaoklisted  for  other  offenses 
than  jarticipation  in  this  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence? — A.  I  have,  bnt  1  did  not  bring  it  here,  becanse  I 
thonght  yon  particolarly  wanted  to  hear  abont  this  strike;  any  offense  is  snffl- 
cient.  The  trnth  is  that  if  any  man  has  committed  any  offense,  no  otber  road 
wonld  employ  him  unless  he  fiwt  obtained  the  approval  or  consent  of  the  road 
he  last  worked  for. 

The  system  by  which  they  did  that,  I  have  been  nnable  to  prove,  with  one 
exception;  the  Illinois  Central  slopped  over  and  sent  ont  a  list,  a  phottwraph  of 
whicn  I  have  here,  in  which  they  make  the  direct  request  that  the  nnder-noted 
men  shall  not  be  employed  withont  flrat  conforming  to  General  Eule  No.  636  of 
tike  lUinoia  Central,  which  was  adopted  in  1B91  by  nearly  all  the  railroads,  I 
think.  It  was,  that  no  man  who  faaa  been  discharged  from  one  department  shall 
be  employed  by  any  other  department,  without  the  consent  of  tiie  head  of  the 
department  from  which  he  was  discharged,  withont  the  approval  of  the  general 
BQperintendent  or  some  other  officer. 

They  say  that  only  applied  to  their  own  employees,  bnt  I  proved  b^  the  boy 


who  mode  this  mimeograph  copy,  that  he  made  00  copiea  of  it.  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral required  37  copies  to  give  to  all  their  own  officials.  I  do  not  claim  it  is 
Improper  for  them  to  send  this  to  their  own  ofBclals,  bnt  the  remarkable  circnm- 


Btimce  that  cornea  ont  in  the  trial  of  the  case  was  that  27  of  these  copies  were 
required  to  cover  tii^  own  road.  The  men  mentioned  in  the  upper  left-hiuid 
comer,  which  left  jjnst  38,  from  this  boy,  Norman  Ford's  teatimony,  to  mf^e  the 
fiO.  Twenty-three  is  the  exact  number  required  to  send  to  every  other  road  of 
the  General  Honagers' Association;  there  are  34  members,  and  leaving  the  niin<Hs 
Central  out,  there  are  23.  This  boy  did  not  know  how  many  they  did  send  ont  to 
their  own  officers,  but  the  38  left  were  just  enough  to  ^  around,  and  that  he 
mailed  it  to  every  reread  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  His  testimony  is  unsup- 
ported except  by  Mr.  Atwater.  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Atwater  was  at  that  time,  I  think,  the 
saperintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  but  since,  I  think, 
the  Michiran  Central.  He  was  put  on  the  stand  by  the  defendant  and  this 
stereotyped  question  was  asked;  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  list  exactiy  like  this  in 
all  reapects.eiceptthttt  it  waanot  addressed  to  J.  T.Harrahan?"  He  said,  "Never 
until  I  saw  one  in  yonr  office  this  morning."  You  must  remember  he  was  being 
asked  this  question  by  the  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
BaUroad.  The  inquiry  arose,  how  did  ttiat  list  get  to  Mr.  Osborne's  ofBce?  The 
list  has  on  it  a  place  for  addressing  it,  8  lines  for  addressing,  and  the  question 
was  put:  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  list  exactiy  like  this  in  all  respects,  except  that  it 
was  not  addressed  to  J.  T.  Harrahan?"  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  it  was 
addressed  to  and  he  said  he  did  not  remember,  but  he  admitted  it  was  in  all 
respects  like  the  one  introduced  in  evidence  and  on  several  sheets  of  paper.  He 
said  that  he  saw  that  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Itailroad 
Company,  They  tried  to  break  the  force  of  that  testimony  by  saying  that  they 
had  had  a  copy  mode,  but  they  did  not  produce  the  copy,  but  came  in  the  follow- 
ing day  with  2  sheets  of  paper,  without  any  signature,  no  dates  and  no  names  on 
it,  and  only  a  sheet  with  names  the  same  as  on  the  second  page  of  the  black  list, 
and  said  tlut  was  what  was  shown  to  Mr.  Atwater.  Next  dav,  when  the  plaintiff 
wanted  to  show  in  rebuttal  that  the  list  introduced  in  court  nad  been  in  the  ens- 
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Atwftter,  Kn&  then  produced  this  list  withoat  date,  eignatare,  or  names,  and  said 
tiiat  was  what  he  had  ebown  Mr.  Atwater.  That  waa  the  only  proof  we  had — 
Hr.  Atvster'8  teetuuony— to  corroborate  Norman  Ford  as  to  any  of  those  lists 
being  foimd  in  the  ofBce  of  another  railroad. 

The  rfstem  by  which  this  was  done  was  nearljr  uniform.  In  some  instances, 
and  in  fact  I  thmk  in  every  instance  after  this  strike  was  over,  most  required  the 
men  to  sign  what  they  caUed  an  application.  This  application  for  work  oon- 
tained  a  lot  of  qnestiona  abont  the  man's  previons  recora,  espeoiaUy  for  the  last  5 
years,  the  last  road  he  worked  for,  and  what  division  of  that  road.  In  some 
instaincee  they  wonld  pat  a  man  to  work  pending  the  remit  of  his  application,  or 
on  probation  as  it  were,  nntil  they  conld  learn  the  result  of  the  appDcatioD.  The 
testimony  of  the  railway  managers  themselTes  was  that  they  nsd  a  custom  of 
writing  letters  of  inquiry  to  eaob  other  whenever  a  man  applied  for  work,  and  of 
answering  each  other;  and  they  claim  they  were  exonerated  from  liability  because 
they  told  the  tmth.  But  It  was  remarkable  that  every  witneas  who  went  on  the 
stand  testified  that  whenever  an  answer  came  back  that  a  man  was  implicated  in 
the  strike  or  belonged  to  the  American  Railway  Union  hla  application  was 
rejected;  and  whenever  one  of  these  men  showed  a  letter  to  that  niect  his  appli- 
catiou  was  rejected  and  hs  was  discharged,  although  he  might  be  told  that  nis 
servicee  were  entirely  satiBfactory.  The  mait  who  discharged  him  would  witb- 
hold  the  reason  of  his  discharge,  or  wonld  be  unable  to  give  tbe  reason,  tbongb  he 
would  say  the  orders  came  down  from  above— we  assume  from  the  general  mim- 
agers— and  no  one  would  know  what  the  reasons  were.  Tbe  communication  was, 
in  some  instances,  through  the  teleidione,  and  one  of  these  men  heard  it  over  the 
"phone.  It  Is  very  easily  seen  how  effective  it  could  oe  made,  on  account  of  its 
secrecy.  When  a  man  applied  for  work  they  would  send  a  letter  and  get  a  reply, 
although  thev  never  ^^ed  their  namee,  or  they  would  telephone  and  the  man 
would  be  discnarged.  They  dont  say  they  need  men  any  more.  Before  these  suits 
were  commenced  and  before  this  matter  had  been  stirred  up,  they  wrote  these 
letters  that  I  have  produced  here,  and  said  a  great  many  things  that  they 
a  Mtdnet  now.    When  a  man  applies  now  they  don't  say  they  need  a  — 


guard  Mtdnst  now.  When  a  man  applies  now  tbey  don't  say  they  need  men; 
they  dia  before  the  matter  was  agitated.  Now  they  ask  a  man  If  he  has  a  clear' 
ance,  and  if  he  has  not  they  tell  liun  tbey  can  not  employ  him  unless  he  gets  a 
clearance.  That  was  tbe  uniform  answer — "We  can  not  employ  you  unless  you 
get  a  clearance"— according  to  the  evidence  of  the  men  who  ^ve  us  their  sworn 
statements  in  the  matter.  Since  these  things  have  been  agitated  they  dont  sav 
whether  they  need  men  or  not,  but  they  sa/:  "We  will  take  your  application  and 
will  j)ut  you  to  work  ^endiiu  the  application,  and  if  the  application  is  approved, 
all  nght.  They  did  hire  at  tne  close  of  the  strike  some  strikers;  a  great  many  of 
them,  in  fact.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should,  for  they  could  not 
have  conducted  the  railroad  bumness  without  them.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Brimson,  of  the  Calumet  and  Blue  Island,  was  that  be  secured  a  good  many  of 
these  strikers  work  on  other  railroads.  I  a^ed  him  if  he  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  use  his  influence  In  getting  them  work,  and  he  said  it  was,  and 
admitted  the  matter,  and  testified  tnat  in  many  instances  in  reply  to  inquiries 
made  to  his  road  about  men  who  had  struck  from  his  road,  he  left  ont  the  tact 
they  were  ia  the  strike  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  work.  He  said  he  did  that 
for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  them  to  get  work,  and  practically  admitted 
that  if  the  fact  had  been  known  that  tbey  were  ia  the  strike  they  could  not  have 
obtained  work.  Some  of  them  boast  now  abont  the  efforts  they  made  to  secure 
work  for  the  strikers  on  some  other  road.  This  shows  that  antil  the  consent  of 
these  men  was  given  in  some  form  or  other,  by  letter  or  something  of  that  kind, 
the  men  could  not  get  work.  The  proof  of  conspiracy  consists  of  snch  a  maSs  of 
testimony  that  it  is  impossible  to  detail  it  before  this  commission.  I  don't  know 
how  far  I  onght  to  go  in  stating  what  I  believe  trota  the  disclosures  of  the  evi- 
dence and  my  analysis  of  it  and  study  of  it.  I  don't  care  to  give  my  opinions 
about  it. 

<J,  (By  Kepresentative  LoanfKS.)  We  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as 
to  a  remedy. — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  fair-minded  man  conld  hear  this  evidence 
and  have  a  particle  of  question  about  the  tmth  of  the  charge  that  there  is  a  black- 
llstlug  agreement  among  the  r^lroads  to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  man 
who  leaves  a  road  without  Its  consent  or  who  violates  any  discipline,  nnless  the 
last  road  he  worked  tor  gives  substantially  its  approval  or  consent. 

Q.  (By  BepresentativeOTJBK.)  And  that  Is  practiced  even  now?— A.  Tee;  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  system  is  adopted  for  the  deliberate  purpose,  in  my 
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indgment,  of  the  snbjnmtion  of  labor.  I  dontthink  there  ia  anj'  qneetioQ  about 
t.  I  have  never  been  the  attorney  for  any  labor  organization  or  any  labor  nnion, 
and  I  recognise  the  tyranny  of  labor  in  many  rwpecte  as  mnch  ag  anyone.  Thia 
system  is,  however,  so  iniqnitone  that  it  practically  makes  slaves  of  the  nieu, 
the  wont  kind  of   slaves—it  destroys  their  manhood,  takes  away  their  inde- 

rdence,  and  makes  them  afraid  to  assert  their  richts  in  any  way,  and  goes 
the  root,  in  my  opinion,  of  civil  government.  No  man  can  be  a  proper 
doctor  in  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people 
who  is  afraid  to  say  his  sonl  is  his  own  or  to  assert  his  rights  in  any  way;  and 
it  win  come  to  that  pass,  if  it  has  not  already,  when  they  will  not  dare  to  o«er- 
lAae  the  elective  franchise  according  to  their  will.  I  phrase  it  in  this  brief, 
Whioh  I  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  one  sentence:  "  That  when  my  ri^ht  to 
work  depends  npon  the  will  of  any  man.  I  am  that  man's  alave."  It  is  insidious, 
becanse  it  can  be  worked  in  secret.  It  is  difBcult  to  prove  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  done  secretly.  It  can  be  entered  into  tacitly ,  withont  any  formal 
agreement.  There  can  be  a  general  nnderstanding,  and  ic  is  very  difficult  to  prove 
becatue  of  that  fact.  All  the  railroads  having  acted  in  the  same  way,  and  having 
made  the  same  statements  in  regard  to  the  same  thing — denying  employment  to 
men  who  have  the  best  kind  of  letters  of  recommendation,  and  who  haverendered 
1  service  for  years,  and  against  whom  there  has  never  been  a  charge  of  oare- 

^requires  some  explanation  other  than  the  mere  fact  that  they  did  not 

neea  men,  becanse  they  said  they  did.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  commi»- 
sitm  especially  to  one  letter;  it  is  the  letter  of  Lonia  Bnmham,  a  man  with 
v*om  lam  very  well  aexjuainted,  and  whoiaaaideal  a  personality  as  I  evermet,  in 
amKarance,  habits,  dress,  and  manner,  and  everything  else.  He  ia  a  fine-looking 
fellow,  abont  85  Tears  of  nge,  and  of  fine  health  and  phvslqTie  and  a  qniet  gentle- 
man. He  tried  for  a  year  and  4  months  to  get  work;  be  qnit  dorinK  the  strike. 
Being  one  of  the  former  employees  of  the  Illinoia  Central ,  he  went  to  Mr.  Hig^na 
and  told  Mm  he  conld  not  get  work  withont  a  clearance,  and  begged  him  in  a  very 
forcible  way  to  give  him  a  clearance  so  that  he  coald  get  work.  Mr.  Higgins  gave 
Mm  this  tetter  of  December  28,  16S3.  Yon  will  notice  that  the  letter  is  eloquent 
in  the  holes  that  have  been  worn  in  it  from  the  handling  It  has  received  throngh 
being  carried  aroand  the  conntry.  He  carried  it  all  aronnd  the  conntry  in  trying 
to  get  work,  and  anyone  familiar  with  the  writing  can  see  how  the  letter  has  Demi 
worn.    It  reads  as  follows; 

"Illinois  Central  Railroad  Cokpajtt, 

"  December  es,  189S. 
"The  bearer,  Lonis  Bnmham,  was  employed  by  tMs  company  from  1887  to 
1893  as  B  freight  brakeman  and  condnctor;  from  1893  to  1894  as  a  switchman  in 
the  Chicago  yards.  Daring  that  time  he  was  sober,  steady,  and  performed  his 
work  satirfactorily.  Unfortunately  he  was  influenced  to  leave  theservice,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  he  was  not  actively  aggressive,  did  nothinir  to  hinder  the  trana- 
actioD  of  tMs  company's  bnsineas.  I  believe  he  now  reBrets  his  action,  and  as  he 
has  been  ont  of  work  a  long  time,  has  an  invalid  wife  to  care  for^  I  would  be 
^ad  to  see  him  given  employment,  and  feel  satisfied  he  will  make  hia  employers 
a  valuable  man. 

"J.  W.  HioGiNa, 
"  Superintendent  TermiriaU." 

He  waa  never  able  to  get  work  on  that  letter;  he  was  told  by  different  railroad 
officials  that  there  was  reading  between  the  lines.    He  went  to  Mr.  Cherry,  the 

SFdmaster  of  the  Nickel  Plate  in  this  city,  and  asked  him  if  he  needed  any  men. 
r.  Cherry  said  yes,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a  clearance,  and  he  said  yes,  and 
handed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Cherry  to  read.    Mr.  Cherry  read  it  and  said,  "Bnnihan, 

tiiat  is  a  d d  good  letter,  hut  I  can  not  hire  yon  because  it  is  not  a  clearance." 

It  ia  something  very  strange  when  the  railroads  will  refuse  a  man  who  presents 
OTCh  letters  as  that,  when  they  need  men;  and  it  began  to  excite  my  curloaity  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  clearance  it  was  that  they  wanted.  I  finally  ran  across  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stader's,  which  is  published  here  (referring  to  page  884  of 
the  Arena,  of  March,  1399) .  I  have  long  since  known  Mr.  Stader;  be  is  as  sober 
and  trnstworthy  a  man  as  I  ever  met  in  my  life,  I  have  trusted  him  and  never 
fonnd  htm  wanting.  He  waa  a  Chicago  and  Northwestern  fireman;  he  was  off  on 
a  leave  of  absence  at  the  time  the  strike  broke  ont,  and  they  sent  for  him  at  his 
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when  the  call  came  for  her  basband,  and  she  becune  frightened.  When  became 
nouu)  ebe  told  him  the  caller  bad  been  there  and  left  word  for  bim  I  (^o  do  i  i>i 
t!iM  roundhouse,  and  bef«ed  bim  not  to  go.  However,  be  went  down  i  jihei  jund- 
]i  ru-e  and  reported,  and  told  the  foreman  of  the  condition  of  his  wife  and  her 
teare,  and  refiiaed  to  go  otit  nnlees  he  had  protection.  He  really  eympathized 
witbthestrikers,  although  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Union. 
The  moment  he  told  them  he  would  not  go  out  the  foreman  got  mad  and  told  him 
1l>'  was  a  sympathizer  with  the  etrikers,  and  he  was  discharged  by  the  foreman 
und  by  Master  Mechanic  Heath.  He  stayed  ont  daring  the  rest  of  the  strike,  and 
when  the  strike  was  over  he  went  back  and  tried  to  get  work,  but  was  refused  it. 
Kiially,  Alderman  Stanwood,  of  the  Thirteenth  Ward— I  think  ho  will  corrobo: 
rate  the  story— interceded  with  General  Manager  Whitman  in  his  behalf,  and  got 
bim  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  matter.  After  making  a  satisfactory  investi- 
gation he  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  work  in  the  winter  of  1S94  and  1895  as  an 
extra  man,  bot  was  discharged  in  March  of  1895.  He  then  went  to  Mr.  Heath— 
that  is  his  testimony — and  asked  him  to  give  him  a  clearance ,  so  he  conld  get  work 
on  some  other  road.  They  tried  to  offer  an  excuse  for  this  letter,  saying  it  WM 
only  a  leave  of  absence,  and  that  he  was  not  discharged,  but  he  testified  ^t  Mr. 
Heath  told  him  he  was  discharged,  and  be  said  it  was  the  custom  not  to  pay  the 
men  except  on  regular  pay  days,  if  they  were  still  with  the  road,  but  that  he  got 
bis  payas  soon  as  he  was  let  out,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  the  regular  pay 
day.  This  letter  can  have  no  possible  excuse:  it  can  not  possibly  be  explained 
nnlesa  it  was  the  understanding  that  he  had  to  have  it  in  order  to  get  work, 
because  he  asked  for  a  clearance  so  that  he  could  get  work  on  some  ouer  road. 
This  is  what  they  gave  him.     [Beads  letter:] 

Chicaoo  and  N0RTHWB8TBRN  Railway  Comfahy, 

Honve  PowKR  Dkpabtmeht, 
OmcB  OF  THE  Master  Mechanic,  Wisconsik  Division, 

Chioago,  April  se,  1895. 
To  whom  it  mav  concern; 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer,  Andrew  Stader,  has  worked  for  the  C.  ft  N.  W, 
By.  Cki.  since  July,  1890,  as  a  locomotive  fireman.  Mr.  Stader  bae  been  laid  off 
on  account  of  depression  in  business  causing  reduction  in  force.  He  has  permlB- 
sion  to  obtain  work  elsewhere,  providing  he  can  obtain  a  position  that  ie  satisfac- 
tory to  himself,  but  in  the  event  of  not  getting  work  elsewhere  he  can  retnm  to 
UB  for  service  when  we  have  work  for  Um.  Any  favors  shown  Mr.  Stader  wiQ 
be  appreciated. 

yours,  truly,  John  Heath,  M.  M. 

(Pa«e  281,  Arena  of  March,  1899.) 

He  has  p^mission  ' '  to  obtain  work  elsewhere. "  They  had  discharged  him  and 
be  was  laid  off  on  account  of  reduction  in  force  by  reason  of  slack  bnsinees,  and 
yet  when  he  asked  for  a  clearance  they  gave  him  permission  to  obtain  work  ela»^ 
where.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  two  constructions  npon 
that  langoase, 

Q.  (By  l£r.  CONOBR.)  Was  he  able  to  get  work  on  that  letter?— A.  Hetriedone 
or  two  places,  but  they  said  they  did  not  need  any  men,  and  he  went  down  South; 
he  had  heard  that  they  wanted  men  down  in  the  Mississippi  Vall^.  He  went  down 
tliere  and  spent  one  winter,  and  came  back  and  went  to  work  for  the  Northwest- 
ern Railway  Companv,  and  never  had  occasion  to  present  it  to  any  other  road  for 
employment — thn  is  nis  testimony.  He  has,  however,  since  obtained  work  from 
another  road  on  that  letter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  are  simply  exceptional  cases? — A.  Ton  can  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of  a  letter  on  which  a  man  has  secured  work;  the 
moment  he  gives  up  the  letter  he  loses  his  job. 

Q.  How  many  letters  have  yon  there;  you  have  introduced  some  doeen, have 
you  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  railroad  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  employment  during  that 
etrike?— A.  About  80,000. 

Q.  Would  you  say  100  letters  out  of  80,000  who  didn't  get  employment,  or 
something  like  that? — A.  Yes,  I  think  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  many?— A.  There  are  over  500  sworn  statements  and  letters  corrobora- 
ting them.  But  the  fact  is  this  Eetcham  suit  was  commenced  within  a  few  days 
after  tite  strike  closed,  and  it  warned  them,  so  that  Mr.  Stewart  and  others  said: 
"We  will  quit  giving  letters." 

^  There  is  one  wier  thing:  When  did  yon  put  that  advertiseinent  in  tiie 
paper?— A.  In  M^  (all,  a  year  afterwords. 
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fied,  discontented  men  in  Chica^  in  any  line  of  bosiaeBS,  I  preeume?— A.  If  tbat 
were  the  eitoation  I  shonld  have  oiecovered  it  very  qnicUy .  I  faare  made  tbeee  gen* 
era!  manatferB  admit  npon  the  stand  that  theee  men  were  flrst-clasB  men;  they  admit- 
ted it,  and  coald  not  give  any  reason  for  dlscharKing  them,  or  for  not  employins 
them.  If  yon  had  heard  the  crora-eianunatioti  of  the  genera)  manaKen  yon  could 
have  Been  that  there  was  no  ezcase  for  these  dischances,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
the  refusal  to  employ  by  the  roads,  on  the  other.  Tben,  anothw  thing,  railroad 
menare  very  chary  abont  giving  apsnch  letters  as  these.  They  did  not  know  bat 
I  might  be  an  agent  of  the  railroad  companiefl  trying  to  get  these  letters  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  their  rignts;  even  to  this  day  some  of  them  appear 
to  be  suspicious  of  me.  It  has  taken  very  great  effort  on  my  part  to  get  them  to 
have  snmcient  confidence  in  me  to  leave  theee  letters  with  me.  There  are  hnn- 
dreds  of  others  I  coold  not  get;  I  coald  not  say  how  many.  The  men  have  told 
me  of  other  and  similar  experiencee,  but  on  occoant  of  the  reasons  I  have  related 
I  conld  not  get  them  to  have  enough  confidence  in  me  to  leave  their  letters  witli 
me.  There  are  so  manv  of  them  that  I  coold  not  have  gives  Hbe  matter  the  time  to 
take  statements  from  all  of  them. 

,   Yon  say  the  railroad  men  are  not  now  organised  into  xmiona?— A.  No. 

I.  Je  there  not  a  brotherhood  of  railroad  trainmen?—  '    '"— 


Q.  And  condnctors,  for  Instance? — A.  The  engineers  are  organieed  nnder  Mr. 

rthnr ,  who  adjusts  their  affaire  with  the  railroaos.  They  did  not  have  much  dif- 
ficulty here,  I  understand. 

Q.  How  about  the  conductors?— A.  I  think  they  belong  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Bulroad  Trainmen;  they  did  not  do  anvthing. 


Q.  Brakemen  and  firemen?— A.  They  have  no  organization  that  I  know  of  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedt.)  There  is  a  very  strong  organization  of  brakemen?- A. 
They  belong  to  the  OTganlzed  trainmen. 

Q.  I  mean  Independently,  as  brakemen?— A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  There  are  something  like  80,000  railway  con- 
dnctors—the  O,  B.  C.?— A.  Tee,  that  is  their  organization;  the  Brotherhood  of 
Bailroad  Trainmen  takes  in  the  trainmen,  brakemen,  etc.  The  awitehmen  have 
no  or^nization. 

Q.  How  long  since? — A.  I  dont  think  they  have  ever  had  any  ^ce  this  strike. 
I  was  told  by  men  to-day— switohmen— that  a  grievance  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  go  to  headquarters  and  make  a  complaint,  but  they  were  afraid  to 
go  for  faar  of  uie  blacklist.    They  were  switchmen  employed  in  the  Chicago  yards. 

<^.  What  is  the  Junior  Switchmen  of  American?— A,  I  dont  know  of  the  organi- 
zation.   It  maybe  there  is  one,  but  I  never  happened  to  hear  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KBiniEDT.}  There  are  departments  of  labor  and  transportation 
emid<^eee  who  are  not  tyrannized  over  so  much  as  you  describe  certain  olasses 
to  be—condnctors  and  enkineere,  for  instance.- A.  Of  course  my  experience  has 
not  extended  to  many  of  the  engineers.  I  have  among  the  letters  that  have  come 
to  me  a  few  engineers,  but  not  many. 

Q.  Members  of  the  Brotherhood?— A.  Tes.  Their  difBcnlties  are  adjusted  by 
Mr.  Arthur,  and  the  railroads,  from  all  I  can  learn,  have  so  much  confidence  in 
Hr.  Arthur's  opinion  on  theee  Questions  that  when  be  tells  them  a  certain  thing 
has  to  be  done  they  practically  do  it;  so  I  understand,  although  in  many 
instances,  I  am  told  l^  engineers,  they  think  that  Mr.  Arthur  keeps  them  from  get- 
ting their  rights.  He  manages  to  be  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  railroads 
radtiie  engineeTe.  His  inSience  has  been  very  strong,  and  he  has  kept  down 
tronble,  in  some  ways,  very  ingeniously. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  have  va  the  organization  aa  many  as  BO  per  cent  of  the 
engineers?- A.  I  dont  know  as  to  that.    My  knowledge  as  to  that  Js  very  limited. 

u.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  class  of  employees  have  you  been  dealing 
with;— A.  Switchmen  and  freight  conductors,  passenger  conductors,  and 
brakemen. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjin.)  Do  they  include  any  firemen?- A.  Some  fire- 
men; not  many:  more  switohmen,  brakemen,  and  freight  conductors;  a  tvw  pM- 
Bsnger  men,  and  a  limited  number  of  switohmen.  If  a  person  is  at  all  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  Chicago  he  must  realize  that  the  dntv  of  a  switchman  Is  one 
of  the  most  ^IBcnlt  and  hazardous  of  all  the  branches  of  railroad  employment. 
If  you  were  acquainted  with  the  complicated  system  of  switohee  on  the  railroad 
tracks  in  the  city  of  Chlcaeo  you  would  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  man  who 
is  not  skilled  to  ao  that  woric  and  do  it  well. 

Q.  (^  Professor  Johnson.)  Are  the  firemen  who  have  come  to  yon  members 
of  the  brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen?— A.  I  dont  know. 
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Q.  (ByMr.  0.  J.  HaBKIB.)  Do  yoncoiuideTittyTSDiiyforaiiianoracorporatioii 
to  require  a  man  BskiikK  tor  employment  to  give  some  sort  of  a  autement  in  recom- 
mendation of  hinieeU  before  beins  employed? — A.  Not  if  it  is  done  in  f;ood  faith 
and  for  the  purpose  of  gainiaK  information  as  to  a  man's  skill  and  ability. 

Q  Woold  you  hire  an  employee  of  any  Bort  anlese  yon  knew  something  about 
taim,  either  by  letter  or  inqniry,  beforehand? — A.  That  is  the  contention  of  the 
railroads  in  this  fight,  and  onr  reply  to  that  is  this — that  the^  don't  ask  this  in 
good  faith;  and  when  men  have  presented  good  records,  showing  their  qnalifica- 


tions,  skill,  and  sobriety,  and  that  they  have  ever^  good  qoauty  an  employer 
should  ask  in  giving  a  man  employment,  and  exhibit^  their  inclination  to  go  to 
wiwk,  they  still  deny  him  employtaent  beoaase  they  have  combinod  and  agreed 


that  they  will  tflrroTiKe  and  pnoisn  these  men  for  the  pnriK>se  of  preventing  fatore 
Btrikes.  If  they  asked  it  in  good  faith,  and  refased  employment  from  a  good 
catue.  snch  as  carelessness  or  drankenness,  or  anything  that  wonld  affect  the 
qualificationB  of  a  railroad  man,  that  is  perfectly  jnstifiaDle. 

Q.  If  a  man's  recommendation  or  testimonial  of  character  shows  that  he  sud- 
denly quit  without  warning  or  notice,  and  left  his  emplover  and  his  interests 
without  any  grievance  of  hiB  own,  bnt  simply  on  accoant  ot  sympathy  with  some 

outside  party,  perhaps  in  the  Philippines,  we  will  say,  is  not  that A.  There 

are  in^de  parbe«  now,  are  there  not? 

<j.  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount  of  consideration  to  be  given  snch  a  custom  (m 
the  part  of  the  raihv>ads?— A.  The  evil  complained  of  is  thin:  By  the  power  of 
combination,  which  is  so  vast,  they  are  able  to  deprive  men  of  the  means  of  live- 
lihood. You  and  I  and  every  citizen  are  interested  in  itaving  men  earn  a  living 
at  the  trades  with  which  they  are  familiar;  and  they  have  tne  right  to  work  at 
those  trades.  If  that  right  is  taken  from  them  they  become  paupers  or  crimi- 
nals and  fill  our  almshouses  or  our  penitentiaries.  It  is  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State  that  men  shonld  find  work,  if  they  know  how  to  work  in  any  special  branch 


i,  and  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  that  work  by  any  power  o) 
combination.  Every  man  should  have  an  equal  opportnnity  to  get  empioyment 
at  his  trade  with  every  other  man,  without  being  forestalled  by  a  great  combina- 
tion which  prevents  Mm  from  getting  work.  As  I  said  before,  that  is  the  evil 
complained  of.  Speaking  of  theee  qoestions  you  have  put  to  me,  I  wonld  say 
that  private  uonsiaerations  must  step  aside  in  the  government  of  the  people  for 
the  public  welfare.  I  don't  want  to  make  criminals  of  these  men  and  half  the 
other  men  in  the  country.  If  all  the  men  in  this  country  who  have  made  a  mis- 
take once  in  their  lives  were  to  be  starved  to  death  because  of  that  mistake,  then 
the  most  of  us  wonld  be  skeletons.  The  motive  that  prompted  these  men  to  strike 
was  a  most  nnselfish  and  honorable  motive;  it  was  no  selfish  motive;  it  was  done 
to  help  their  fellow-men.  If,  for  actions  prompted  purely  by  sympathy  for  those 
who  were  downtrodden  and  starring  to  eoch  an  extent  that  1,600  families  were 
dependent  npon  charity  within  10  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  strike, 
men  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  and  opportunity  of  earning  their  livelihood 
and  thelivelihoodof  their  famished  families,  it  is  tmiewehad  anewchuterof 
liberty  in  this  country,  I  think. 


Q.  I  don't  see  that  you  have  answered 
hired  employees  if  yon  did  not  either  dem 
tion,  satisfy  yourself  that  they  had  a  reasonably  good 


naeetion,    I  asked  you  when  yoa 
otters,  or,  by  personal  investiga- 
.bly  good  record,— A,  1  think  that  Is 


perfectly  proper  if  a  man  does  it  in  his  individual  capacity,  in  ^rood  faith,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertuuing  whettier  a  man  has  the  qualiflcatume  for  the  job  he 

applies  for. 

9-  <B^  Representative  Lorihbr.)  And  not  in  conspiracy  with  anyone  else?— 
A.  Hot  m  conspiracy  with  somebody  else  and  for  the  pnrpose  of  im^verishing 
him.    Bat  if  it  is  done  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy,  not  in  good  faith  for  the 

Surpose  of  ascertaining  a  man's  qualifications,  but  lor  the  puriKwe  of  punishiDg 
im  and  setting  him  up  as  an  example  so  that  others  may  oe  terrorized,  thenfi 
becomes  unlawful  and  against  public  policy. 

Q,  (ByMr.C,  J.Habeis.)  Suppose  tae  recommendatioa  has  a  serious  flaw  in  it, 
Bucn  as  having  left  his  employer  without  any  notice,  or  carelessness,  or  intemper- 
ance?-'A.  If  you  will  confine  it  to  any  one  of  those  I  will  answer  it.  If  he  is 
careless  or  Intemperate  I  shonld  say  he  shonld  be  excluded  from  employment. 

<J,  Suppose  his  record  shows  either  one  or  all  of  these  facte.  It  is  not  a  con- 
spiracy if  he  goes  to  the  other  men  in  this  room  and  fails  to  find  employment  from 
them.  That  is  the  fault  of  his  record,  is  it  not?— A.  That  depends.  If  a  man  is  a 
drunken  or  a  careless  empli^ee  the  public  welfare  aeain  comes  in  and  demands 
that  he  shall  bo  excluded.  Lives  and  property  are  in  danger  every  time  we  get  on 
a  train,  and  we  iiave  a  right  to  know  that  careful  and  saie  men  are  employed  on 
the  raitanoda.    WbeociTei  a  man  is  denied  employment  by  reason  of  such  a  thing 
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KBeoting  Ha  qnalifloRtiona  I  think  the  denial  is  proper.  Bnt  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  these  sentiments,  covertly  expressed  by  yon  and  dli-ectly  pxpr'  Fsod  1  y  t'-e 
iKtlroada,  that  because  the;  were  not  loyal  in  time  of  need  they  ahonld  be  Forever 
barred  from  work.  I  have  not  reached  the  position  wnere  1  btiieie  the  rail.. mh.^. 
haV9  the  right  of  coercing  the  citizens  or  of  attempting  to  snbjn^te  them,  i 
believe  the  railroada  are  the  servants  of  the  American  people;  that  they  are  given 
tiieae  franchisea  for  the  parpose  of  serving  us,  and  when  they  attempt  to  exercise 
the  right  of  governing  as  the  people  have  a  right  to  say  something  about  wtiat 
these  public  servants  shall  do  and  what  methods  they  shall  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  men.  I  will  answer  sometblng  further  in  yonr  question  which  is 
in  my  mind  before  I  forget  it.  A  man  is  not  under  a  contract  to  stay  a  moment 
nnder  the  form  of  emjiloyment.  He  can  leave  any  d^.  They  exercise  the  right 
of  discharging  men  without  any  notice  whatever.  Your  question  conveys  the 
idea  that  it  a  man  exercises  a  similar  right  he  is  blameworthy;  that  if  these  men 
qnit  withont  a  moment's  notice  it  is  wrong.  They  are  simply,  in  so  doing,  exer- 
cising a  right  which  the  railroads  exercise  in  discharging  them,  and  they  think 
they  have  the  same  right  that  the  railroads  exercise.  That  a  man  leaves  a  rail- 
road without  giving  notice  does  not  in  any  way  affect  hisqnalifications  as  a  railroad 
man.  I  think  it  is  not  only  wrong,  hut  iniqnitoos.  It  is  destructive  of  the  very 
principles  upon  which  this  Government  is  founded  to  require  men  to  observe 
regnlations  not  observed  by  the  roads  themselves  and  to  conspire  against  them. 
The  evil  complained  of  could  not  be  accomplished  by  individual  action;  it  can 
only  be  effected  bv  a  combination  of  all,  and  by  the  power  of  combination  the^ 
are  enabled  to  crash  the  individual,  who  has  the  right  of  anei^ual  contest  with  fais 
fellow-men  instead  of  being  confronted  by  the  greatfist  combination  of  brains  and 
capital  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

Q.  IKd  I  understand  yon  to  say  the  public  traveler  is  concerned  in  the  question 
wbiether  a  man  is  intemperate  or  carelees  or  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  not  concerned  in  these  strikes? — A.  I  did  not  make  any  such 
Btatementi  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  idea. 

Q.  Snppoee  a  person  was  passing  through  Chicago,  as  I  was  at  that  time,  as  a 
passenger  through  to  the  West,  and  that  his  car  was  attacked  by  mobe  with  mis- 
ailea,  and  there  were  burning  cars  all  along  the  line.  Is  not  that  a  matter  fae  would 
be  as  vitally  interested  in  as  in  a  matter  of  int«mperance?~A.  Undoubtedly  the 
public  are  interested  in  having  public  travel  unimpeded;  but  when  it  comee  to  a 
question  of  depriving  1.000,000  men  in  this  country  of  their  liberty  or  being 
Inconvenienced  one  should  not  be  weighed  against  the  other. 

S,  One  more  question  I  want  to  aak.  Out  of  the  HO.OOO  men  who  struck  here  I 
erstand  from  your  testimony  that  a  very  great  number  are  working  and  have 
been  since? — A,  A  great  many  have  been  taken  back  to  work  since  the  suits  were 
commenced  and  they  saw  what  damages  they  were  liable  to  for  not  employing 
them.  In  fact,  they  are  trying  their  best  to  get  witnesses  to  go  to  work  and  give 
up  tfaeir  cases.  In  many  instances  they  come  to  them  and  ask  them  to  go  back  to 
work,  and  these  men  have  come  to  me  and  said  that  their  families  were  in  such 
distress  that  they  had  to  go  back  to  work.  I  have  allowed  them  to  dismiss  their 
cases  and  go  back  to  work. 

S,  (By  Mr.REN?)Ei)Y,)  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  railroad  companiee  could  not 
enough  employees  to  do  their  work  without  employing  some  of  that  large 
number  of  strikers?— A,  They  had  to  take  them  in  order  to  teach  the  new  handa. 

Q.  And  while  there  may  have  been  a  small  number  of  cases  like  this,  they  were 
snmcient  to  teach  these  men  who  were  given  employment  their  businesewith  the 
railroad  company? — A.  Frulber  than  that,  the  railroad  men  who  were  taken  back 
were  taken  back  by  the  very  roads  they  quit.  There  is  another  consideration.  On 
July  10  a  notice  was  sent  ont  that  if  they  did  not  go  back  to  work  their  placee 
would  be  made  vacant,  and  a  large  number  went  back  and  were  reemployed. 
Kobody  claims  that  a  man  is  blacklisted  because  the  road  bv  which  be  was 
employed  before  the  strike  did  not  hire  him  back.  The  Nortnweetem  striker 
does  not  complain  because  the  Northwestern  does  not  hire  him,  but  becauae  other 
roads  do  not  hire  him  for  the  reason  that  the  Northwestern  line  will  not  give  ita 
approval.  They  do  not  complain  of  their  former  employers,  they  lost  their  rank 
ana  were  willing  to  commence  as  new  men,  or  even  as  extra  men.  but  tii^  were 
denied  that  privilege  and  have  lost  their  homes,  I  have  the  names  of  i3  who 
have  been  dnven  insane;  about  20  who  have  been  separated  from  tlteirwivea  and 
famiUea  and  have  been  made  tramps;  some  have  contracted  consumption:  severe 
have  frozen  their  feet  in  hunting  for  work.  It  is  a  harrowing  tale.  That  such 
punishment  should  be  meted  out  by  the  railroads,  owing  to  the  power  of  com- 
Hnation,  should  not  be  possible  in  a  conntry  that  pretends  to  be  free. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNOER.}  I  think  yon  r tart' d  <o  give  us  your  conolnsionB. — A.  My 
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coBclnflion  is,  and  T  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt,  that  the  railroad  managere  have 
determined  that  they  wQl  forever  prevent  Btrikiee.  As  a  means  to  prevent  them 
the^  have  adopted  this  method  of  terrorizing,  and  after  the  men  are  enbjogated 
a  httle  more  the;  oan  cat  wages,  they  can  add  additional  honrs,  and  the  men 
will  not  dare  to  redst,  becaiue  the;  have  the  pictnre  of  the  snfterings  of  those 
men  who  Btmck  once  before;  and  in  fntnre  yeara  the  million  of  railway  employees 
Will  beoome  obeeqoione  aerfs. 

Wendell  Phinipe  portrayed  it  years  ago.  Referring  to  theevila  in  New  England 
BUutofactoriea,  he  predicted  that  a  new  slavery,  far  worse  than  that  of  the  negro 
In  its  eltectB,  wonla  be  developed.  It  is  a  eystem  of  encroaching  on  their  fran- 
ctaiBe«,  and  thia  is  a  sample  of  it.  If  it  is  not  stopped  on  the  railroads  it  will  spread 
to  others,  and  it  threatens  the  liberty  of  the  toilers  of  thid  country. 

Q.  We  come  now  to  the  remedy.— A.  I  have  some  very  radical  ideae  on  that 
question.  I  think  theceiabatonereali'emedy.  There  are  palliativee,  like  the  bill 
which  Mr.  Lorimer  introdoced  in  Conwreas.  I  think  hia  bfll  does  not  cover  it.  I 
believe  I  wrote  Kr.  Lorimer,  and  he  aid  not  honor  me  with  a  reply.  That  bill 
was  sabmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Michael  Drlecoll,  who  was  connected  with  the  anti- 
UackUBtlng  asBociation,  and  I  wrote  Mr.  Lorimer  a  letter  on  February  8,  as 
foOows: 

"  Yonr  letter  of  February  G,  to  Michael  DriscoU,  containing  draft  of  your  blaok- 
Usting  bill,  has  been  handed  me  for  criticism,  with  the  request  that  I  writo  to  yon. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  its  proviaione  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bill  as  drawn 
is  not  as  good  as  the  present  common  law.  The  esceptiuna  in  lines  IS,  14,  and  IB 
give  the  reads  a  loophole  to  escape  pnnishment  in  every  case,  as  it  is  very  easy  to 
ommp  np  some  charge  of  doing  an  anlawfnl  act  on  the  part  of  the  striker.  Be- 
sides, It  la  wrong  in  principle,  as  a  man  onght  to  be  pnniahed  according  to  law  for 
any  nnlawfnl  act  he  may  do  and  not  be  starved  to  death  as  a  punistiment,  and 
thle  bill  gives  the  railroads  power  to  starve  him,  if  a  striker,  by  claiming  he  has 
done  something  nnlawfnl.  A  bill,  to  do  any  good,  should  also  contain  a  provision 
defining  what  shall  be  received  as  evidence  to  prove  the  conspiracy.  I  conld 
draw  each  a  bill,  bot  do  not  desire  to  force  my  views  on  anyone,  and  I  should 
not  have  written  yon  this  letter  had  I  not  been  requested  to  do  so.  The  railroad 
oompanlee  conld  not,  in  mv  judgment,  ask  any  greater  favor  than  to  have  this 
Ull  paaaed  in  its  present  snape.  With  all  dne  respect,  I  am,  very  troly  yonra, — 
Wm.  J.  Strong." 

I  think  that  dUI  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  I  do  not  think  it  covers  the  qneetjon 
in  any  way,  to  a  practical  lawyer  who  has  tried  one  of  the  cases.  It  gives  jnria- 
dlotlon  to  the  United  States  conrta. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  stndy,  and  honest  stndy,  to  it, 
I  think  there  is  bnt  one  remedy,  only  one  way  to  settle  this  contest  between  labor 
and  capital  regarding  public  transportation.  The  only  way  in  which  that  con- 
test can  be  settled  is  for  the  Government  to  take  control  of  the  railroads  and  put 
the  men  on  a  civil-service  list.  Under  civil-service  rales  we  shall  have  inde- 
pendent, self-respecting  citizens. 

Other  remedies  may  oe  suggested,  bnt  the  delays  in  conrte  and  the  carrm)tlng 
of  jnriee — which  the  railroads  undoubtedly  do,  and  have  the  machinery  for  doing; 
it  is  impossible  to  detect  it — will  wear  these  men  out  in  their  contest  to  secure 
their  rtehts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriubb.)  In  the  absence  of  Government  ownership 
have  you  any  remedy? — A.  Make  it  a  felony,  prescribing  what  evidence  shall  be 
neceesary  to  prove  it,  and  give  the  United  States  conrt  jurisdiction;  or  a  board  of 
some  Mnd. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Kbnnedt.)  Meaning  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  is 
proposed  to  be  done?  Have  you  any  suggestion?— A.  I  have  not  considered  that 
proposition  at  alt.  It  onght  to  be  made  a  felony,  and  the  general  managera  or  any 
officers  who  were  indicted  in  Ruch  a  combination  aa  that  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  I  do  not  believe  anv  remedy  will  atop  these  men  short  of  phydcal 
violence  or  incarceration.  I  think  they  are  men  who  are  so  heartlees  and  lost  to 
the  duties  of  citlsenship  that  they  do  not  care  for  anything  short  of  personal  vio- 
lence or  incarceration. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriubr.;)  Wliat  is  your  general  opinion  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  blacklisted  in  Chicago;,  was  it  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
men?— A.  FnHy  half  of  the  men  who  went  out  here.  Some  of  them  have  since 
been  taken  back  to  work  through  fear  of  these  prosecutions.  It  has  been  very 
expensive  to  the  railroads  to  defend  these  snits,  and  the  necessities  of  getting 
flkuled  men  has  forced  them  to  take  them  back.  The  president  of  the  Nickel 
Plate, formerly  superintendent  of  the  L.  8.  &M.  S.,  Mr.  W.  H.  CannlfiF,  testified 
ttiat  some  (A  the  men  who  went  out  in  the  strike  were  among  the  beet  railroad 
men  in  the  United  States;  he  admitted  it  on  cross-examination.    The  evidence  is 
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oIbbt,  from  all  of  the  latters  t  have  introduced  In  eridetUM,  that  there  was  not  one 
ot  these  men  who  have  commenced  snit  here  but  had  the  beet  of  qpalifioatltnia, 
habits,  and  ev^ything  else.  I  took  paluB  to  see  to  that  before  oringing  the 
snitfl.  There  waa  no  excose  except  that  some  of  them  wore  committeemen  or 
vlce-preaidente  of  a  union,  and,  of  course,  if  they  can  hit  the  heads  of  the  union 
they  can  destroy  the  union,  becanse  the  union  can  not  act  without  officers. 

9.  (By  Mr,  Conger.)  You  say  the  bringing  of  euit  caused  the  taking  back  of 
quite  a  number  of  employees?— A.  I  know  it  has;  any  number  of  cases. 

Q.  Has  it  not  had  an  influence  in  deterring  them  from  continuing  the  operation 
of  this  blacklist? — A.  I  liave  evidence  up  to  within  8  months  that  a  blacklist  is 
still  in  force  for  the  most  trivial  offensee — until  within  8  or  4  months  of  this  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  system  extends  all  over  the  country?— A.  The  evidence 
shows  that  it  extends  to  all  the  principal  railroads  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  aome  minor  lines  that  have  not  adopted  it,  bnt  very  few.  What  they  call 
"  jerk-water  "  roads  will  hire  almost  anybody.  All  the  principal  tinea  in  the 
United  States  adopted  this. 

Q.  And  have  it  in  i^actioe  to-day?— A.  Yes;  and  even  down  into  Mexico, 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lokikeb.  )  Have  yon  known  of  employees  discharged  for 
the  same  reasons  that  these  men  were  discharged  for,  finding  employment  after 
the  strike  under  an  assumed  name  and  contiuninK?- A.  Yes;  and  a  very  striking 
instanceisthecaseof  Mr.  Frank  A.  Dryer,  who  testified  in  this  Ketcham  case,  that  he 
was  discharged  from  five  or  six  railroads,  although  bis  serricee  were  said  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  them,  because  he  did  not  have  aclearance.  He  finally  went  to 
hisbiotber-in-law.amannamedW.  G.Cherry,  who  livesou  the  West  Side.  Ghwry 
had  formerly  been  a  railroad  man  and  quit  the  railroad  business  in  1803.  B» 
asked  Cherry  for  his  letters  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  railroads  he  had 
worked  for,  and  he  applied  to  the  Erie  Railroad  under  that  assumed  name,  the 
name  of  W.  G.  Chern,  and  got  a  position  at  once,  and  had  no  difOcnlty  in  retain- 
ing the  position  until  the  day  he  testified  in  the  Eetcham  case.  Immediately 
after  his  testifying  in  the  Setcham  case— I  did  not  bring  this  fact  out,  that  he  did 
not  give  his  own  inll  name.  He  got  off  the  stand  and  got  nearly  ont  of  the  court 
room,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  attorney  for  the  raUroad  and  asked  whether  he 
waa  working  (or  a  railroad  company  now.  I  had  taken  him  in  his  direct  testi- 
mony up  to  January  6, 1896.  I  protested  against  his  being  compelled  to  answer 
the  question  now,  and  urged  the  attorney  to  withdraw  the  question.  The  coort 
compelled  him  to  answer  the  qneetion,  and  he  testified  that  be  got  discouraged 
trying  to  fiud  work  under  hie  own  name,  and  borrowed  the  letters  of  his  brotaer- 
in-law,  and  was  working  for  the  Erie  road  under  that  name.  He  was  dieciuoged 
immediately  after  that,  under  the  pretext  that  his  work  was  unsatisfactory. 

I  interviewed  Mr.  Coe  the  very  next  day;  he  is  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  Erie.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  remarkable  that  they  nad  discovered 
hisincompetencyat  jnstthattime;  how  he  thought  that  would  look  toa  jury;  id 
be  think  it  would  be  considered  ^nuine  or  due  to  this  disclosnre  ?  He  admitted 
it  would  look  pretty  bad,  bnt  said  that  this  man  really  had  been  neglimnt.  I 
said.  "  I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  that  if  yon  do  not  r«diistate  that  man  I  gboU 
have  to  make  an  example  of  him  ;  this  is  so  ontrageons  that  I  shall  ot 


suit  against  your  road  for  $100,000,  and  shall  prosecnto  that  case  in  preference  to 
any  other  case  on  my  calendar."  He  called  me  np  by  tdephone  SiorUy  after- 
wards, and  1  met  the  general  manager  and  Mr.  Coe  at  the  general  connsels  office, 
and  we  bad  a  very  pleasant  interview.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  my  threat 
was  very  violent,  and  if  I  would  not  agree  to  pass  the  case  I  had  against  their 
road  if  they  pat  him  back  to  work.  I  said,  "I  nave  only  one  case  against  your 
road,  and  I  will  pass  that  ease,  and  not  make  you  the  trouble  of  trying  it  unlit  I 
get  these  other  cases  through."  They  put  him  back  to  work  the  next  day  and 
he  is  workii^  now.  Under  that  agreement  I  passed  the  case  I  bad  iwainst  them 
until  I  got  t&ough  with  the  others.    I  have  never  told  about  this  before. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.}  Mr.  Cherry  is  likely  to  lose  his  position,  now,  after 
yonr  telling  the  whole  story?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  will  toll  it  and  take  my 
chances.  I  will  say  further,  I  know  of  probably  flO  others  who  are  working  or 
have  worked  under  assumed  names.  I  can  recall  one,  Mr.  H.  F.  Ellliott;  anotner, 
Joseph  Ollay;  and  another,  Deeenfants.  I  know  probably  60  or  60  of  them;  a 
lane  number. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LOBiHKB.)  It  was  a  similar  case  that  caused  me  to  intro- 
doce  uie  blacklist  law.  A  man  and  his  family  came  down  from  Minneepolis  and 
lived  in  the  street  just  back  of  where  I  Uve.  My  wife  fonnd,  after  a  while,  that 
they  were  in  destitute  circnmstances,  and  she  investigated  and  foond  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  railroad  company  and  they  had  diinhwged  kdm.     ThKf 
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me  Dj  a  very  firm  friend  who  ia  a  railroad  man,  to  chang^e  my  name,  and  be  will 

Bt  employment  for  me,  and,"be  said,"Ido  not  know  wfaettaer  to  do  it  or  not." 
y  wife  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  her  that  in  order  to  keep  bis  famllv 
from  starvation— it  was  apparent  they  wonld  starve  nnleee  the  community  toolc 
hold  of  it— he  bad  better  cnange  his  name  and  get  hie  job;  and  be  did,  and  got 
the  job  and  had  it  all  winter. — A.  That  ia  tme.  I  do  not  think  that  syatem  of 
blacklistinK  was  instltnted  for  the  purpose  of  pnniahing  the  men  in  the  A.  B.  U. 
strike  eepecially,  bnt  as  a  warning  to  strikers;  that  the  officials  made  np  their 
minds  that  tiieee  strikes  had  assumed  enoh  proportjone  that  they  must  make  an 
example  of  these  men.  They  employed  as  many  new  men  as  tbey  conld,  and 
used  them  one  against  another.  Tbey  tried  to  mike  the  panishment  of  these  men 
so  severe  that  the  men  in  ttitai  employ  wonld  not  dare  to  strike.  It  is  to  prevent 
strikes  and  to  sabjnmte  tjieir  men  that  this  system  is  adopted. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Why  is  it  that  the  large  brotherhoods  do  not  pro- 
ceed vigorously  against  this  blacklisting? — A.  They  are  afraid  to;  they  are  even 
afraid  to  sabecribe  money  to  assist  in  the  prosecntum,  and  do  not  dare  to  do  it  for 
people  who  have  applied  to  them,  because  they  think  they  are  spotters  and  will 
give  them  awav  to  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Hr.GoNQEB.)  Do  yon  care  to  say  who  has  borne  the  expense  of  these 
prosecntions? — A.  It  has  been  raised  by  different  labor  unions  snbecribing  differ- 
ent amounts  for  writing  np  testimony,  and  most  were  brongbt  without  costs,  and 
I  have  borne  my  own  expenses.  I  have  not  even  had  enough  to  pay  for  writing 
up  the  testimony;  it  has  cost  me  S  or  8  titindred  dollars. 

Q.  Yon  brought  Hr.  Ketcham'a  suit  on  a  contingent  fee? — A.  They  are  all 
brought  on  a  contingent  fee. 

I  have  said  to  Uie  railroads  that  if  they  would  stop  this  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  dismiss  these  cases  and  leave  it  to  any  man  to  say  what  fee  I  should  have  and 
settle  all  for  less  than  it  wonld  cost  them  to  fight  the  cases,  and  I  have  done  every- 
thing I  could.  They  say,  practically,  that  tney  can  not  admit  the  thing  exists, 
although  in  the  anpreme  court  of  this  State  tbe  attorneys  claim  tbey  have  the 
riebt  to  do  jnst  this  thing;  that  they  bad  a  right  to  absolutely  preclude  any  man 
who  struck  from  Ketting  work  without  the  consent  of  his  last  employer.  They 
say  they  are  jnstined  in  not  hiring  at  all,  consent  or  no  consent.  They  take  the 
position  that  whenever  a  man  strikes  thev  have  a  right  to  combine  to  prevent 
him  getting  work,  because  he  is  not  loyal.  To  my  mind  that  is  an  assertion  of 
sovereignty;  that  they  shall  be  the  judge,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  interfere. 
It  is  an  assumption  of  power  that  I  thmk  no  corporation  should  have  in  this 
country.  Tbey  admit  tne  men  have  a  right  to  quit,  and  are  not  violating  any 
contract  or  any  law  when  they  do  quit. 

Testimony  doeed. 


Chicago,  III.,  Nooember  tt,  1899. 
TSBmCOVT  07  MB.  F.  3.  O-SOVKEZ, 

SioiMiman,  Chicago,  III. 

The  snbcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 28, 18M,  BepreeentatiTe  Lorlmer  pced&ig,  Hr.  F.  J.  O'Boorke,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

1.  (By  Representative  LoRiKBB.)  Please  state  your  name.— A.  F.  J.  Oltourke. 
\.  And  your  postofflce  address.- A.  02H  South  Halstead  street,  Chicago. 
WhatieyourbnsineBsT-A.  Switchman. 

(By  Hr.  KbnhkdY.  )  Are  you  working  as  a  switcbmaa  at  the  present  time? — 
_   _rot  for  the  past  60  days. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  your  union  ?— A.  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America,  No.  86. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  that  lodge?— A,  It  is  possibly  65,  but  1  will  not 
state  poeitively;  somewhere  between  60  and  TO. 

Q.  Have  you  several  other  local  unions  in  Chicago?— A.  Yes;  3  or  4  besides  ours. 

Q.  (By  Tax.  C.  J.  Habrk.)  How  long  have  you  been  railroading?— A.  In  train 
service  since  1677,  and  served  as  an  apprentice  hi  the  machine  shop  before  that. 

(j.  (By  Hr.  Odnqkb.)  State  your  experience  in  railroading,  if  you  will. — A.  I 
think  the  situation  between  the  employee  and  employer  in  railroad  service  at  the 
present  time  Is  this:  There  are  1,000,000  men  engaged  in  operating  186.000  miles 
of  American  railroad,  in  which  is  invested  one-fifth  <^  all  theinvested  capital  in  the 
United  States.    That  great  nnmber  should  justify  any  one  of  these  men  In  speak- 
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tug  apon  aabjeota  which  concern  their  general  welfare.  We  have  hod  notioe  that 
an  investigation  is  being  made  before  the  Indostrial  CommiBsioo.  As  ve  hare 
been  able  to  get  at  it  through  the  press,  vei?  little  attention  has  been  givoi  to  tbe 
effect  of  rate  raising  or  rate  rednctioo  npoa  the  employeee.  I  am  thoroo^U* 
convinced  from  my  point  of  observation  and  experience  In  ruiway  service  thu 
it  would  be  for  the  happier  existence  of  railroad  labor  if  a  cloeer  aseociaticHi 
between  the  employer  ana  employee  conld  be  had,  and  a  more  complete  organized 
nnion  among  railroad  men.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  all  the  forcee  wmch  are 
calculated  to  separate  them  and  cause  antagonism  between  them,  and  hoetile  feel- 
ings, are  wrong,  and  I  believe  those  who  in  everv  way  encourage  it  are  the  foea 
of  labor.  The  railroad  presents  itself  to  me  as  being  an  honorable  bneiness,  and 
should  have  encouragement  in  the  means  of  transportation ;  but  rat«  wars  ana  rate 
lednctions,  which  our  preeent  system  of  laws  seems  to  encourage,  place  tliese 
mighty  forces  in  opposiuon  to  eacn  other ,  Mid  oonseqnently  brin^  about  agreat  deal 
of  pro&tleee  service.  I  am  satisfied  that  where  labor  is  engaged  in  profitless  service 
it  diminiahee  the  earning  power  of  the  employee.  I  believe  that  each  day's  labor 
most  result  in  prints  to  me  laborer  and  to  his  employer  or  destruction  will  overcome 
the  purchaser  of  labor.    I  see  onr  great  lines  paralleling  each  other,  and  employeee 

Erforming  service  for  much  less  than  it  is  worth.  We  have  some  of  tlie  weak 
les  accepting  bnsiness  at  figures  that  they  can  not  possibly  afford  if  they  pay 
their  employees  living  wagee.  I  find  ble  lines  that  prefer  to  move  the  cropB  nom 
cUfferent  localities  at  a  loss  rather  than  allow  their  equipment  to  remain  idle,  thus 

Cutting  into  effect  a  sjrsteni  under  which  labor  is  compelled  to  perform  a  pro&t- 
iss  service;  and  onpnized  labor  has  always  been  oppdeed  to  the  performance  of 
profitless  service.    I  am  free  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a  community  of  interest 

between  the  employer  and  employee,  ant"  '■'■-'■  ■''' ~' — '^  ' '"- "-  '' 

feeljnx.    I  dont  know  that  I  have  any  su 
tion,  but  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  fact  ii 

tariff  and  rate  wars  that  the  earning  capi      ,  .  ..    ^.  ^  _    ..     

and  if  there  is  lacking  commimity  of  feeling  it  is  from  causes  which  have  no 
netful  existence. 

Q.  {By  Bepresentative  Lobimbr.)  What  is  the  remedy?— A.  Hen  of  my  class 
are  not  capable  of  suegesting  a  remedy,  I  believe.  While  my  associates  and 
myself  do  not  agree  in  ^ese  matters  on  all  points,  yet  they  have  agreed  with  me 
on  this  one  point:  That  railway  organized  labor,  which  is  now  stronger  than  it 
was  ever  before  known  to  be  in  the  history  of  the  unions,  can  not  possibly  with- 
hold from  their  employers  that  which  they  ask  for  themselves — the  right  to 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  earnings.  In  all  rate  wars,  wherein  lines 
parallel  each  other,  they  move  freight  at  a  loss,  and  labor  is  caused  to  be  an 
unwilling  participant  in  these  wars.  Whatever  legislation  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  put  a  stop  to  irregular  rates  or  would  have  a  tendency  to  streogthen 
the  earning  power  and  capacity  of  the  company  would  be  beneficial  to  the  man 
who  works  for  it;  that  is  the  way  we  all  feel. 

Q.   (ByMr,  CONOER.)  Is  it  your  experience  ( 

railway  corporations  are  the  better  wages  thL,  ,_„.    

stronger  ones  pay  better  wages  than  the  weaker? — A.  The  most  prosperous  c 
poration  is  the  moflt  agreeable  one  and  most  profitable  one  to  work  for. 

Q.  Yonr  idea,  then,  is,  if  the  railroads  were  willing  Uicooperate,  that  if  pooling 
were  legalized  to  the  end  that  the  roads  might  earn  more  money,  organized  labor 
would  be  able  to  secure  better  pay  for  the  employees? — A.  The  stability  of  rates 
is  essential  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  conununity  at  large,  and  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  men  who  perform  the  services. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  know  how  many  looal  onions  there  ue 
among  the  switchmen?— A.  158. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  the  membership  of  the  Switohmen'e  Union  is?— A.  I 
could  only  give  it  from  an  impression,  altnoi^h  Ihave  good  reason  to  believe  that, 
as  a  lodge,  we  have  about  7,000  members. 

Q.  Has  the  union  been  growing  during  the  past  5  years? — A.  Woodrafully. 

Q.  Yon  reorganized  in  1804  after  the  strike? — A.  Yes;  and  we  retained  men  who 
are  connected  with  ns  now;  we  retained  the  old  membership  to  a  laige  extent — 
the  old  association — and  have  kept  it  alive. 

Q.  So  it  was  kept  in  existence?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  indigent  relief — indigence  insnronce  features  have  yon? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  one  of  the  pnme  objects  of  the  organization. 

Q.  I  Bujmoee  tiie  Switchmen's  Union  of  America  generally,  as  a  union,  has  the 
insurance  feature? — A,  We  have  arranged  with  an  insurance  companv  outside 
of  onr  organization,  and  they  do  all  of  our  iusorance  buMnees;  have  all  of  our 
members  in  their  insurance. 
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Q.  Yon  differ  from  other  railroad  orgtmizatdons  ui  this  respeot? — A.  Yee;  we 
have  completed  on  organization  wliich  we  hope  will  be  proe^roaB  and  not  periah. 

<X  Whea  did  yon  make  this  arrongemeDt  with  the  outside  insuTance  company? — 
A.  It  has  been  completed  now  about  3  months. 

Q.  What  company  ia  that?— A.  The  Imperial  Mystic  Legion  is  the  name  of  it;  it 
is  an  inanracce  company  doing  bofiineee  ander  the  laws  or  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

<^.  Is  it  Bomething  t^t  has  been  in  bnsinesa  for  some  time?— A.  I  am  led  to 
believe  so. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  part  of  yoor  union? — A.  No. 

^.  Yon  have  local  relief  in  your  local  unions,  have  yon  not? — A.  Yee;  sick 
benefits. 

Q.  Is  that  in  aocordance  with  a  r^nlar  syeteni,  or  does  it  difier  in  different  local 
nnions? — A.  The  local  nnion  itself  arranges  that  according  to  its  own  ideas. 

Q.  A  man  who  is  sick  receives  from  the  local  union  a  definite,  stipulated 
aioonnt?— A.  Yes;  in  caae  of  death  or  injury  we  pay  a  stipulated  aum. 

Q.  When  was  your  last  annual  report? — A.  Onr  last  annnri  report  was  about — 
I  can  not  give  you  the  dat«,  but  it  was  some  time  in  last  May. 

Q.  Yon  can  get  a  copy  of  it  for  as,  I  euppOBO?- A.  Write  to  J.  B.  Tipton,  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  C-  J.  Harris.).  Yon  sajr  that  the  organisation  of  railway  employees 
is  as  great  now  as  it  ever  was  in  thehistory  of  raiuoads;  I  understood  yon  to  mak« 
that  statement?- A.  I  did;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger. )  Do  ^ou  think  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  employees  of 
the  railroads  who  live  in  Chicago  are  organized  now  as  were  organized  previous 
to  the  strike  here  in  1894?— A.  Not  in  theae  local  anions;  no;  I  dont. 

Q.  Tonarespeaking.tben.ofthewholecountzT?— A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  United 
States  at  large. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  count  in  the  American  Bailway  Unitw 
as  one  of  the  organizationB?- A.  I  am  tulong  tbsm  into  coosidaration  when  I 
speak;  yes. 

Q.  When  they  were  in  exiBtence  there  were  more  men  in  railway  nnions  than 
there  are  since  they  are  disrupted,  were  there  not? — A,  You  may  be  in  possession 
of  statistics  and  I  am  not;  bnt  my  idea  ia  that  we  have  to-day  more  men  in  active 
service,  that  are  members  of  the  various  nnions,  than  there  ever  were  before. 
You  most  remember,  if  yon  will  permit  me,  tliat  I  shonld  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  American  Railway  Union  at  that  time  were  not 
in  active  service  when  they  were  members;  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  in  active 
service  to  be  a  member  of  that  anion,  so  that  a  great  many  of  the  mranbers  of 
that  union  were  not  in  active  service. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoBiHBB.)  Wiiat  was  the  reason  for  their  inactivity; 
why  were  the  members  not  in  servico? — A.  Scarcity  of  opportunity;  slack  busi- 
ness. Yoa  must  remember  that  in  the  last  of  1898  and  the  first  of  1894  there  was 
great  business  depression,  and  very  little  businees  was  done. 

Q.  (By  Prof eaeor  Johnson.)  Doyouincludeshopmenin  yonrliBt;do  yonhave 
all  the  railway  service?- A.  I  do. 

Q.  Theyoonalitute  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  American 
Bauway  Union,  don't  they?— A.  I  tnink  so;  especially  here  m  this  immediate 
locality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONOEB.)  You  say  yon  are  a  member  of  the  Switchmen's  Union 
now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  employed  in  railroading? — A.  Not  at  the  present  time;  no. 

Q.  How  long  rinoe  you  have  been?— A.  Two  months. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  businees? — A.  I  am  in  bnsineSB  for  myself. 

Q.  Merchandising? — A.  Manufactoring. 

Q.  And  what  were  you  engaged  in  previous  to  2  months  ago? — A.  Switchmwi. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  en^taged  as  a  evritchman?— A.  I  have  never  really 
been  out  of  the  bosineee  or  service  in  the  transportation  department  in  some 
capacity  for,  say,  20  years;  that  is,  sometimes  as  conductor,  as  brakeman,  some- 
times as  switchman  and  yardmaster,  yard  clerk;  whatever  I  found  I  conld  do. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  in  railroading  at  the  time  of  the  strike  here?— A.  No; 
I  was  sick  in  bed. 

Q.  You  don't  know  from  experience  anything  about  thiamatter  of  blaoklistiiig 
npon  which  we  have  just  taken  some  teetmiony  ?— A.  I  liave  never  felt  it?  effects. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  such  a  system  was  in  existence 

. ^__-       .      .a__..  , ,.,._.,  ___.^ :.  ,.^,^^jgf.__„ ,_ 


tff  operation  ?— A.  I  don't  know  that  I  nse  the  word  ' '  blacklisting  "  as  you 
do.  I  really  don't  know;  I  know  there  is  in  effect  a  very  ""  — '--•■-' 
of  looking  np  a  man's  record  and  his  character  before 


I  really  don't  know;  I  know  there  is  in  effect  a  very  well -perfected  syati 

looking  np  a  man's  record  and  his  character  before  he  will  be  employi 

whether  that  is  Uaoklisting  or  not,  it  is  true  there  is  a  dispute  in  different  min' 
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Q.  (Bv  BepresentatlTe  Lordiek.)  What  would  yon  term  blacUirting;  what 
iByourdefinitioiior  the  word  "blacklist"?— A.  The  way  I  have  always  looked  at 
the  word  "  blacklist "  with  the  raUroada  has  been  that  If  a  man's  name  had  been 
pnblished  with  the  different  railroad  lines,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  objec- 
tionable character  and  a  man  they  did  not  wish  to  employ,  I  ebonld  consider  Quit 
a  blacklist.  A  man  who  has  his  record  with  some  other  railroad  showing  that 
he  has  not  been  hept  by  a  certain  line  and  showing  that  they  dont  consider  bim 
worthy  of  employment,  is  blacklisted. 

Q.  II  the  information  came  to  them  otherwise  than  on  a  pablished  list,  came 
n  any  way,  that  he  hod  been  employed  by  a  convoration  and  they  wished 


Q.  In  any  way?— A.  Yee;  that  is  what  I  meant;  I  didnt  mean  ss  pablished  in 
the  shops,  anything  of  that  kind;  I  meant  general  distribntion  and  circolation. 
I  should  consider  that  blacklisting. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  is  sach  a  system  of  blacklisting  in  vogne  now  by  the 
railroads?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  this  plan  ontlined? — A.  Yea.    1  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  a  serions  complaiut?  Do  yon  think  it  works  against  the 
laboring  man?— ^A.  No;  I  don't, 

Q.  (By  Professor  JOHMSON.)  Why  not?  What  is  the  reason  for  yonr  answer?— 
A.  1  believe  our  present  system  for  secnring  employment  has  a  tendency  to  place 
a  preminm  on  good  character  and  good  condnct  and  good  service,  and  has  a  teu- 
dnicy  to  shut  ont  the  fellow  who  is  not  worthy  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Don't  you  think  it  opens  the  door  for  railroad  ofOciala 
who  might  have  a  grievance  against  a  man  to  shnt  him  oat  of  employment  on 


any  other  road? — A.  In  that  case  it  undoubtedly  would. 
Q.  In  that  way  it  would  be  an  evil  system,  would  it  noir — &.  in  an  inoirianai 
le  it  might.    I  am  talking  now  of  the  general  army  of  railroad  employees  in  tiie 


United  States.  I  know  the  situation  here  in  Chicago  has  been  more  disagreeable 
than  exists  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  majority  of  the  railroad  employees  take  the  same  view  of 
the  system  that  yon  do?  Do  you  know  whether  a  great  majoritv  do  or  do  not 
condemn  it?— A.  That  I  could  not  aay.  Those  among  my  surrounding  aseooiates, 
1  (eel  sure,  fully  agree  with  the  statement  that  1  have  made  to  yon. 

Q.  {By  Representative  Lorixer.)  If  the  union  you  belong  to  had  a  grievance 
against  any  railroad  company  and  for  any  reason  went  ont  on  a  strike,  and  you 
went  out  in  the  strike  witn  yonr  fellow- workmen ,  do  you  believe  that  the  raimiod 
company  that  employed  you  would  have  a  right  to  send  notices  to  other  railroad 
companlea  that  yon  onght  not  to  be  employed  because  yon  went  oat  on  the  strike? 
WonldyoabelievethatmeritoriousBBapolicy?— A,  I  have  undoubtedly  failed  to 
make  my  statement  clear ;  I  am  one  of  those  who  hope  that  the  time  baa  come  when 
there  will  be  no  each  thing  as  a  strike.  The  nien  we  associate  with  are  applying 
for  indostrial  peace.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  means  by  which  these  ounirD- 
ances  can  be  avoided.  I  believe  that  in  all  the  difflculties  tnat  take  place  between 
employers  and  employees,  some  one  has  to  bear  the  expense,  and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hun^d  labor  has  been  the  one  that  has  stood  the  brunt. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  well-developed  scheme  to  prevent  strikes?— A.  I  ttave  in  my 
— n  way;  yea. 


.  But  that  is  general;  yon  have  nothing  specific? — A.  No. 
14.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  should  tike  to  ask  vou  whether  yon  and  other 
men  who  were  not  connected  with  the  great  strike  of  1894  are  rather  more  than 
wUlins  that  the  employees  who  were  then  engaged  should  be  kept  oat  of  Uie  rail- 
way labor  market? — A.  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  it  stands  according  to  my 


given  to  the  agitator;  jnst  to  what  extent  the  organizations  may  be  moved  along 
fliat  line  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,  particularly. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  by  shntting  ont  a  considerablennmberof  men  who 
ore  qoalifled  for  service  the  rest  of  the  men  have  a  chance  for  a  better  labor 
market;  they  don't  have  so  much  competition? — A.  I  can  aasnre  yon  this  mnoh, 
that  the  S'mtchmen's  Union  of  North  America  ore  to-day  demanding  that  the 
men  in  making  application  for  membership  must  show  as  good  a  character  as 
any  railway  company  has  ever  ashed  of  any  man. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  dont  make  my  qnestion  clear;  I  want  to  know  whether  yon  men 
who  were  not  in  the  strike  don't  think  you  can  get  better  wages  by  shntting  out 
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from  employment  thoee  wbo  were  in  the  Btrike?~A.  I  dont  tUnk  that  Qoeotioii 
has  ever  Deen  given  oat  among  the  organized  railway  employees;  I  dont  think  it 
has;  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Loriker.)  When  a  switchman  mbmite  his  application 
for  membershiD  to  yoor  onion,  and  yoa  find  ont  that  he  was  in  the  strike  of  18M, 
is  he  BKclnded  from  memberBhipT—A.  Well,  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is;  bat  I 
woald  like  to  qaalify  that  statement  farther  by  saying  that  we  have  no  place  in 
OUT  ormnization  for  what  is  termed  a  profeesional  agitator. 

Q.  (ay  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  yon  class  every  man  who  took  part  in  that  strike  as 
an  agitator?— A.  I  dont;  no. 

Q.  Bat  yet  yon  do  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  applications  come 
from  men  who  were  en^^iged  in  that  strike  they  are  refused  admission  to  yoar 
onion? — A.  If  they  were  engaged,  yes;  bat  I  want  to  qaalify  my  statement:  If 
tb^  can  prove  to  onr  satisfaction  that  they  are  not  f onienters  of  strife  or  Ixonble 
or  aifflcnlties,  and  did  not  help  to  lead  their  coworkers  into  that  difficulty  at  that 
time,  in  a  majority  of  cases  we  admit  them  into  oar  anion. 

<^.  (By  Bepresentative  LoRUfKR.)  Is  that  »  condition  of  the  nuLJorityof  the 
switchmen  of  this  conntry,  that  they  are  agitators  or  fomentera  of  strikes? — A.  No. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  CoNQKB.)  Do  your  local  anions  all  over  the  conntry  follow  this 
same  rale?— A.  As  to  that  I  conid  not  say;  I  dont  know  what  they  do;  it  is  what 
we  do  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdv.)  Dont  people  who  denounce  organiied  labor  look  upon 
every  one  connected  with  it  as  a  professional  agitator  in  the  way  yon  speak 
abont? — A.  A  great  many  look  npon  them  in  a  false  light,  but  we  are  trying  to 
overcome  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  there  were  lOO  persons  connected  with  that  strike  in  1894 
who  were  what  yon  would  call  profeedoaal  agitators? — A.  I  dont  know;  there 
may  have  been  that  number. 

Q.  Ton  dont  believe  there  were  any  more  than  that,  do  you?— -A.  No. 

Q.  Didnt  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  switchmen  of  Chicago  go  ont  in  the 
strike  at  that  time?— A.  I  think  I  should  be  safe  in  saying  tbat  there  were  ful^ 
that  many. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  in  that  strike  of  18M  are  members  of 
vour  union  now? — A.  A  great  number.  The  exact  xtercentage  I  can  not  give  yon; 
out  a  great  nnmber  of  the  switchmen  who  were  identified  with  the  1894  strike  in 
Chicago  are  at  work  in  Chicago,  and  liiey  are  members  of  the  organization ,  and 
they  are  men  who  are  not  clarified  as  ^tators. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Lobimer.)  About  what  per  cent  of  them? — A.  I  think 
two-thlras  of  tfaem  are  at  work. 

<j.  Two-thirds  of  the  men  who  are  working  now,  emploved  as  switchmen,  are 
members  of  the  switchmen's  organization  in  Chicago? — A.  Ko.  I  dont  understand 
tbat  by  your  question  at  all;  I  understood  by  your  question  that  you  asked  how 
many  men  who  were  in  the  trouble  of  1804  at  tne  present  time  are  switchmen. 

U.  Members  of  yonr  organization  then?— A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  just  now. 

Q.  (Bv  Hr.  0.  J.Habris.)  The  switchmen  here,  or  members  of  your  organiza- 
tion, or  local  lodges  in  Chicago,  only  organized  a  few  months  ago  yon  say?— A. 
Tee. 

Q.  (BvMr.  KZHNEDT.)  Do  you  believe  the  ofHcersormemberH  of  the  A.R.tT. 
are  profeaalonal  aeitators?— A.  A  great  number  of  them. 

Q.  A  great  number?— A.  Yes;  especially  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Would  you  say  all  of  them?— A.  No,  I  would  not. 

Q,  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Were  any  of  your  local  unions  participants  in  tbe 
strike  of  18M?— A.  Do  you  mean  the  local  lodge  of  switchmen  in  Cbict^o? 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  have  about  6S  membersin  your  lodge;  were  any  of  thwe  among 
the  strikers  in  1894? — A.  Yes,  quite  a  number  of  them. 
.  Q.  They  were  not  debarred  from  membership? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  Because  they  are  decent,  respectable  fellows. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Loriuer.)  What  per  cent  of  your  present  lodge  were 
among  the  strikers  in  1894? — A.  I  could  oan  answer  that  in  the  way  of  general 
belief;  it  would  be  stated  on  the  books,  but  I  have  never  made  an  active  investi- 

Fition  of  the  matter.  As  I  have  it  from  those  I  am  personally  acquainted  with, 
judge,  say  one-fourth  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  And  three-fourths  were  not?— A.  Whether  it  amounts  to 
more  or  not,  I  dont  know;  I  have  not  inveBtigat«d  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  line  is  yonr  lodge  on;'  are  ^on  on  any  particalar 
line,  or  on  several  lines? — A.  No;  we  ha\e  members  from  different  railroads. 

Q.  And  yon  say  you  have  about  60  in  your  lodge,  and  there  are  four  or  five 
others  that  you  dont  know  the  membership  of— other  lodges  as  large  as  yours?^ 
A.  I  understand  they  are  doing  very  nicely;  yes. 
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Q.  What  wonld  yon  say  is  the  entire  nomber? — A.  I  could  not  give  yon  any 
idea;  I  know  they  have  no  heavy  lodges. 

Q.  The  others  are  as  good  as  yonre?— A.  I  do  not  know  that;  I  conld  not  say. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  Bwit«hmen  in  Chicago  oi^anized  wiUi  yonr  local  nnionB 
here? — A.  I  don't  believe  we  have  a  quarter  of  them, 

Q.  Are  the  others  unorganized? — A.  I  know  many  of  them  are  members  of  other 
organizations.  A  great  many  are  members  of  the  condactors'  organisations  and 
a  great  many  are  members  of  the  trainmen's  organizations. 

Q.  While  they  are  liwitchmen? — A.  Yea;  members  of  the  conductors'  organiza- 
tion who  did  not  have  employment,  and  who  came  to  Chicago  and  got  employment 
in  the  yards  as  svritchmen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  switchmen  there  are  in  Chicago,  approximately? — 
A.  1  never  figured  out;  never  asked;  I  judge  between  900  and  1  ,CIOO. 

Q.  And  if  there  are  five  local  unions,  and  if  each  had  a  membership  of  W,  yon 
wonld  have,  approximately.  825  in  the  switclunen'e  unions,  as  against  between  900 
and  1,000  in  employment  in  that  line  of  work? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  (ByMr.CoKOEE.)  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  toward  your  unions 
at  me  present  time? — A.  So  far  as  I  have  discovered  it  is  very  friendly. 

8.  Has  your  anion  or  any  of  the  local  unions,  so  far  as  you  know,  gone  to  the 
road.officiale  with  grievances? — A.  No;  we  have  had  no  grievances  up  to  this 

(j.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  ask  for  better  wages  or  better  oondittons,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort?— A.  Here,  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Q.  Yea.— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  entirely  Batisfactory?— A.  They  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  wages?— A.  They  are  25  centa  an  nour 
(or  what  they  call  plain  switching  dnring  the  day  and  for  helping,  and  27  cents 
at  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.}  That  would  be  about  what  per  day?— A.  A  great 
many  railroads  are  working  their  men  12  hours,  and  some  11,  and  some  as  low  as 
10.  and  some  work  16  and  10. 

8.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Don't  yonthink.  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  great 
road  system  here  in  and  about  the  city  and  approaching  the  city,  thatyoa 
have  put  the  number  of  switchmen  here  rather  low  when  you  say  1 ,000?— A,  Well, 
when  1  stated  that  I  said  I  really  didn't  know;  never  had  given  it  very  much 
attention,  and  never  liad  figured  it  out.  I  am  just  making  an  estimate  as  to  what 
I  judge  it  is. 

Q.  (By  BepresentaUve  Lorimeb.)  Has  there  been  any  complaint  in  Chicago 
among  the  railroad  men  for  the  past  6  years  aboat  wages?— A.  Not  that  I  have 
heard  about;  no. 

(^.  There  baa  been  no  grievance  as  to  wt^es  since  the  A.  R.  U.  strike,  or  for 
qnit«  a  while  before,  has  there,  in  Chicago? — A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  do  wages  compare  now  with  i,  or  8,  or  4  years 
ago? — A,  Same. 

Q.  No  change  either  up  or  down? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenkedy.)  Good  times;  ever  any  increase? — A.  Qradnal  increase; 
yes;  that  is,  a  great  many  more  men  employed  than  there  have  been,  and  they 
are  working  more  hours;  that  is  the  onlv  increase.  There  are  more  men  employed 
on  the  railroads  now  in  America  than  nas  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
railroad  world;  we  have  had  good  crops  and  have  needed  men  and  equipment  to 
handle  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Yon  t«etify  that  the  switchmen  work  from  10  to  10 
hours?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  work  that  number  of  hours  2,  or  8,  or  4  years  ago? — A.  If  the  busi- 
ness demanded  it,  they  did;  but  business  at  that  time  did  not  demand  it.  Now 
the  lines  are  more  pushed  with  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Bareis.)  Do  your  men  prefer  these  loiw  hours,  or  would  they 
like  to  have  a  10-honr  limit? — A.  Some  prefer  to  go  on  with  the  long  honrs  and 
make  more,  and  others  would  rather  have  less  and  work  only  10  or  11  hours,  as  it 
gives  them  more  time  to  knock  around  for  recreation. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  about  the  long  hours? — A.  No.  If  there  was  they 
might  change  to  shorter  runs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorikbr.)  When  a  man  makes  application  for  admit- 
tance to  your  nnion.  if  you  find  that  he  is  an  industrious  ana  sober  man,  and  if 
you  also  find  that  he  was  on  the  strike,  do  you  refuse  him  admission  to  yonr 
organizatiim? — A.  According  to  my  understanding,  no, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger,  )  I  understood  you  to  testify  a  short  time  ago  that  men  are 
frequently  refused  admission. — A.  I  mean  men  of  good,  honest  character,  men  of 
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aofariety,  and  heads  of  familiee:  tiiey  have  a  general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
world  at  large  and  of  the  commniiity,  and  are  not  agitatorB,  and  are  not  refused 
admittance. 

Q.  (By  Bepreoentative  LoRnnB.)  Yon  said  SO  per  cent  of  those  amtlyiiw  were 

refoBed.whicbwooldindicatethat  SOpercent —A.  (WitnesB.)  Idon'tbeheve 

J  made  that  statement,  that  SO  per  cent  of  the  men  applying  for  memberahip  were 
refnsed  admiasioti. 

Q.  Then  yon  miannderstood  my  qoeatioti.— A.  I  certainly  did,  then.  If  I  made 
the  statement  that  SO  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  strike  of  1894 
were  refused  admission  because  they  were  agitators,  ttken  I  did  not  understand 
the  question. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicaoo.  III.,  November ts,  1899. 
TESTHOVY  OP  KB.  OEOROX  7.  STOVE, 
Secretary  of  th«  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

The  snbcommisaion  on  transportation  met  at  11.30  a.m.,  November  38, 1899,  in 
Chlca^,  Bepreseutative  Lorimer  presiding.  Hr.  Qeorge  F.Stone  was  introdnced 
as  a  witness,  and, being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (ByBepresentatiTeLoBiMKB.)  Willyonstateyonrnameinfull?— A.  Qeor^ 
F.Stone. 

Q.  Your  bnsinees  and  of&cial  connection? — A.  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade. 

<3.  Will  yon,  in  your  own  way,  present  to  the  Commission  what  you  have  in 
mind? — A.  I  had  in  mind — it  was  si^gested  in  some  way,  perhaps  because  it  was 
a  subject  that  I  had  thonght  of  a  little  more  than  I  had  on  a  good  many  others — 
the  subject  of  pooling.  In  order  to  save  time,  1  have  prepared  a  paper  o:  " 
subject,  which  I  thoaght  wonld  be  more  satiflfsctory  than  to  depend  on  inter 
tones  and  perhaps  ill-considered  replies  to  them.     (Beading:) 

Commerce  oonaiBtH  in  the  eiohan^  of  commodities,  generally  of  that  which  one 
has  in  superabundance  for  that  which  one  needs  or  wi^ee  and  which  is  possessed 
by  another  In  superabnndanoe;  or  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  for  money. 
measured  by  the  valae  placed  upon  such  commodities  bv  the  poeaeesor  and  agreed 
to  as  a  proper  valuation  by  the  one  who  wishes  to  ezcnange  his  money  for  such 
commoaitiee. 

In  either  case,  transimrtatifHi  Is  generally  and  almost  without  exception  involved, 

and  constitutes  an  important  if  not  a  |ireemlnent  factor  In  commerce.    On  the 

B  side,  transportation  lines  representing  Immense  interests  of  a  varied  and 


and  on  the  other  side,  an  active,  ambitions,  and  restless  mercantile  life,  prop- 
erly and  legitimately  sustained  and  promoted  under  the  inspiration  of  an  ambitions 
American  citizenship. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  transportation  to  the  varied  industries  of  the 
country  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  people  of  this  country  determined  in 
1887  by  act  of  CongTess  that  there  must  be  a  Kovemmental  supervision  of  rail- 
roads; thai  the  enormous  railway  system  of  tnia  country  must  not  be  wholly 
controlted  by  the  railroads  themselves;  that  so  vast  a  system  directly  related  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people — a  people  working  nnder  the  inspiration  of  citizenship 
hi  this  Republic  for  individual  and  general  commercial  progress  and  greatness— 
nmstnot  be  absolutely  dominated  by  those  who  are  directly  interested  mits  man- 
agement. Wisely  they  thna  determined,  and  the  law  stands  to-day,  though 
against  it  have  been  arrayed  railroad  denunciation  and  insidious  efforts  of  lobby- 
ists and  legislators.  It  has  had  too  often  bnt  a  relnctant  compliance  with  its 
mandates,  and  in  many  instancee  it  has  met  with  a  studied  and  skillful  evasion 
of  Its  reqnlrementa. 

The  doctrine  is  nnmlstakably  laid  down  that  contracts,  affreemente,  or  combi- 
nations for  the  pooling  of  freights  are  opposed  to  the  public  welfare.  In  order 
that  we  may  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  this— one  of  ftie  chief  provisions  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law — ana  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  were  sought 
to  be  removed  and  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  pooling  clanse,  let  us  look 
briefly  at  some  of  the  conditions  of  tnuisportation  immediately  preceding  the 
'—--it  of  the  law. 
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There  was  great  activity  in  railroad  constrnotioii  following  the  war,  and  many 
abnsea  consequent  upon  each  actiyity  led  to  the  inangnratioii  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "(granger  movement."  Tfaesn^porteraof  thia  movement  rapidly  acquired 
Kreat  inflnence,  and  controlled  the  legislatures  of  Dlinois,  WiBconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Hioneeota. 

Then  arose  in  most  threatening  proportions  an  evil  which  became  character- 
istic of  that  period,  and  became  one  of  the  most  outrageous  abnses  of  r^way 
management.  This  movement  was  developed  in  the  Eastern  States.  "It  is 
donbtral  whether  any  contrivance  ever  threatened  to  subvert  long-establi^ed 
principlefl  of  the  common  law  more  completely  than  this."  In  a  short  time  the 
banefol  inflnencee  of  this  iniquity,  extending  over  the  whole  country,  exacted  an 
encnmoDs  tribnte  from  its  commerce,  exasperated  merchants,  exhaosted  heir 
patience,  and  wellnlgh  paralyzed  every  form  of  Indufitry.  The  proposition  to 
establish  pooling  is  not  by  anv  means  new,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  ite  efleota  npon  the  bWnees  interests  of  the  country. 

The  first  prominent  pool  was  the  Chicago-Omaha  which  was  formed  in  1870  and 
was  found  m  ite  operation  immensely  profitable  to  railroads,  so  that  in  the  year 
1887  practically  all  competitive  trafBc  was  pooled.  During  those  years  business 
suffered,  locahtles  and  shippers  were  diacnmlnated  against,  secret  rebates  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  or  sinue  were  granted.  Discrimination  in  favor 
of  industries  in  which  some  of  the  parties  to  the  pool  were  financially  interested 
placed  other  industries  under  great  and  sometimes  fatal  disadvantages.  One  of 
the  most  ndechlevons  and  demoralizing  pools  that  were  established  about  this 
time  was  the  Southwestern  Railway  Association,  a  vampire  which  for  a  decade 
sucked  the  llfeblood  of  the  commerce  of  the  Missouri  Valley.  The  Southwestern 
Railway  AsBociation  Bolved  the  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  competition  and  to 
rob  the  people  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Kansas  City  built  a  line  to  the  South 
and  thought  she  bad  a  line  that  could  he  used  to  fight  tluB  pool.  It  had  not  been 
in  operation  a  year  before  this  association  with  subsidies  liad  it  bound  hand  and 
foot.  Another  outlet  to  the  East  via  Omaha  and  Council  BlufTs  was  also  shut  np, 
leaving  the  Missouri  River  country  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  pooling  lines. 

Such  instances  might  he  muitiphed.  hut  sufficient  Is  shown  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  railway  pools;  they  oreinrestraintof  trade;  they  prevent  competition;  theyare 
monopolistic  in  purpose  and  effect;  they  areodionsm  law;  they  are  subversive  of 
tile  very  interests  which  railways  were  created  to  conserve,  viz:  the  general 
welfare,  in  so  far  as  that  welfare  relates  to  the  functions  and  obligations  of  a 
common  carrier. 

The  law  itaeU  was  largely  the  result  of  such  evils  which  grew  out  of  poolii^. 
These  pooling  arrangements,  although  ostensibly  for  the  equalization  of  traffic 
compensation,  for  the  encouragement  of  feeble  lines,  and  opposed  to  any  nnfair 
and  unjust  proportion  of  remuneration  received  by  great  and  controlling  trunk 
lines,  degenerated  into  a  reckless  and  unscrupulous  abandonment  of  the  terms  of 
such  agreement,  creatinR-  confusion,  distrust,  an  unsettling  of  freight  rates, 
antagonism,  and  a  general  warfare,  resulting  in  disaster  to  many  of  the  parties 
to  the  pools,  as  well  as  to  business  interests  generallr.  It  is  now  proposed  not 
only  to  cease  to  forbid  pooling,'  but  actually  to  install  it  in  the  body  of  the  law 
itself.  This  Is  a  high-handed  proposition,  and  attacks  the  very  citadel  of  the  taw, 
contemplating  practically  its  overthrow.  It  would  infect  the  law  with 
infirmity. 

TheUni 
"The  con'  .  ,,.  .,        -  .     . 

facilities,  for  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  railroad  to  furnish  good  service  ol 
carry  at  reasonable  rates,  when  It  receives  as  much,  or  more,  for  poor  service  as 
it  would  for  good  service  and  an  energetic  stn^gle  for  business. 

President  Roberta  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  at  one  time  testified:  "That 
under  the  pool  there  is  no  incentive  to  improve  equipment  and  service.  We  get 
our  percentage  anyway.  The  pool  suppresses  activity  and  development."  It  is 
only  proper  to  say  tnat  I  believe  President  Roberts  has  changed  his  views,  but  I 
quoto  them  notwithstanding,  as  I  believe  them  sound.  I  do  not  wish  to  misrep- 
resent anyone. 

The  New  York  court  of  appeals,  in  deciding  against  a  pool  of  canal  boats,  said: 
"  Indeed,  the  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  that  freighters  and 
passwigers  would  belll-servedjust  in  proportion  tnat  carriers  would  be  well  paid." 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Intorstate  Commerce  Commission,  says: 
"  The  common  law  declares  a  pooling  contract  illegal,  as  against  public  policy; 
and,  while  there  is  current  botn  in  and  out  of  Congress  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
iwon  the  subject  of  trusts  and  monopohes,  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
the  monopoly  of  a  necessity  should  be  guarded  against.    In  this  regard,  I  think 
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it  may  be  said  that  there  are  feir,  if  any,  combinatioiu  of  capital  wMch  present 
abetteropportmiity  fortheabaseof  combinationthaiirailw&ypooliiig."  Agaio, 
"A  traosportatioQ  trust  ia  the  mcwt  d&ngeroiu  of  all  trosts,  becaoae  it  abeolately 
dominsteB  the  ^taation." 

It  is  claimed  that  the  redactioii  iu  freight  rates  which  has  token  place  dnring 
the  last  25  years  was  accomplished  by  the  railroads.  The  railroads  never  voloD' 
tarQy  reduced  a  rate.  The  forces  of  competition  reduced  rates  and  compelled 
railroads  to  conform  to  those  trade  conditions  which  all  industries  most  recognize. 
if  the  common  prosperity  is  to  be  secored  and  the  torbnlent  and  dieintegrating 
effects  of  monopolv  averted. 

I  warn  yon, gentlemen,  againstthisconcentratlon  of  power  nnder  the  protection 
of  theQovemment,bycorporation8organized  for thecommon  welfare,  and  I  warn 
yon  in  the  name  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Missisaippi.  The  forces  of  competition 
can  not  be  stayed;  they  are  as  IrreBistible  as  the  procession  of  the  seasons;  they 
will  break  down  every  barrier  erected  in  their  patn;  they  will  destroy  those  who 
oppose  their  nnhindered  and  beneficent  sway;  they  will  shatter  all  legislation  that 
dispntes  their  proper  inflaence  in  flzinK  ratoe  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property, 

Competitaonl  Under  its  inspiring  and  enlightening infloence,  a  mightj[  force  is 
imparted  to  faoman  activity;  it  tonchee  with  its  qnickenlng  power  every  indnstiy 
and  stimulates  every  energy  of  man;  it  aronsos  every  capacitv  to  increased  skill 
and  to  higher  and  larger  exercise;  it  studies  and  solves  the  proDlems  presented  by 
experience  andedocation;  it  gives  as  prodnots  of  finest  qoality  at  minimum  cost; 
it  increases  laxnrlee  and  multipliee  industrial  faciUtiee,  reduces  oost  of  travel  and 
transportation.andplacefloarprodncts  in  the  markets  of  the  world  witbotit  cur- 
tailing the  requirements  of  civilized  labor;  it  constructs  a  vast  lake  marine  which 
astomsbes  the  world;  it  spans  great  rivers  or  finds  a  safe  and  oommodions  way 
beneath  their  depths;  itclimbstneRockyMountainsandbindstogether  two  great 
coasts  in  bonds  of  social  and  commercial  life;  itmakea  the  lightning  itsmessen- 
^r,  and  is  in  constant  commtmication  with  every  market  throughout  the  world; 
it  harnesses  giant  locomotives  to  cars  freighted  with  commodities  and  drives  them 
across  the  continent;  it  bnilds  great  steamers  that  plow  the  seas;  it  plants  cities 
with  warehoQses,  homes,  Bchool8,nnivarsitiee,  and  churches  along  the  wonderful 
pathway  of  commerce  from  prairie  to  port.  It  everywhere  presides  over  the  mani' 
fold  and  magnificent  forces  of  mercantile  life. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  more  than  180,000  milee  of  raUroad  in  the 
United  States,  4,000  competitive  points,  13.000,000  rates  to  be  passed  upon,  and 
800  pools  to  be  supervised,  no  man  can  admit  the  practicability  of  the  proposition 
to  place  pooling  under  the  control  of  the  comnuasion  in  any  sense  that  would 
protect  the  vast  bosineaa  interests  of  the  country. 

The  business  men  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  the  proposition  to  create  a 
vast  railroad  trust  representing  $11,000,000,000,  which  is  one-sixth  of  the  national 
weiJth'-a  trust  extending  into  every  pcntion  of  the  country,  dominating  railroad 
rates  and  to  a  large  extent  controlling  the  railway  highways  of  the  country,  which 
highways  belong  to  the  people,  were  built  for  the  pet^e,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  people:  nnder  the  natural  and  unhindered  operations  of  commerce,  ad^ted 
to  ito  wants,  subject  to  its  demands;  those  demands  being  created  by  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  representatives  of  the  people,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  vote  for  such  a 
propoidtion.  They  will  never  dare  to  insult  the  intelligenoe  of  the  people  by 
ranging  themselves  upon  the  side  of  monopolistic  railway  management  and  dic- 
tation, zeroised  independently  of  the  forces  of  c<Hnpetition.  Let  the  railroads 
take  their  chances  in  the  great  world  of  commerce.  Let  competition  in  all  the 
activities  of  buoness  hold  undisputed  sway.  Then  will  be  fostered  that  inter- 
course (d  mankind  which  inspires  emulation,  excites  and  grati&ee  cariosity,  and 
promotes  in  an  important  sense  the  commercial  welfare. 

TUs  disoassion  is  in  the  main  because  of  the  business  depression,  which  has 
now,  happily,  passed  away.  Men  in  dull  times  try  to  find  fault  with  something 
or  somebody.  No  plan  has  been  or  ever  will  be  devised  for  uninterrnpted  pros- 
perity in  any  line  of  industry,  and  certainly  no  plan  of  legislation.  'Aiis  is  not 
the  ordainea  order  of  things  m  any  department  of  business. 

This  Oovernment  is  not  only  one  ot  the  people,  but  remember  also  that  it  is 
one  by  the  people,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  one  by  the  people.  This  is  a  poor 
time  and  this  is  the  last  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  u  which  to  trifle  with 
the  prerogatives  of  the  people. 

Men,  in  doll  times,  as  I  have  noted,  try  to  find  fault  as  a  natural  thing  with 
some  system  or  somebody  or  some  legislation  or  some  role;  it  seems  to  he  the  expe- 
rieoceof  the  bnsinees  world  and  of  men  in  general.    The  dull  periods  in  buainesa 
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life,  particnlarly  those  in  the  last  4  or  5  years,  have  been  brotiKht  &bont  man 
than  anything  else,  I  think,  by  excessive  stocks,  excessive  supply,  and  ondne 
proportion  of  the  supply-  of  things  of  all  kinds  to  the  demand  for  snch  things. 
Rauroada  have  snfFered  in  this  r^ord  and  for  these  causes  as  other  departments 
of  industry  have  soSered.  In  the  case  of  railroads,  that  conchtion  of  dnllnesB 
has  been  brooght  abont  by  excess  of  railroads  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  excessive  supply  of  railroads.  I  think,  was  the  result  of  Uie  operation 
of  the  system  of  pooling,  which  encouraged  bnilding  roads  where  the  tmsiuess 
reaUy  ^d  not  antliorize  the  construction  of  such  roads ;  by  the  operation  of  pool- 
ing, the  roads  that  did  not  paj  a  satisfactory  dividend  and  make  a  satisfac- 
tory return  were  aided  in  makmg  a  satisfactory  dividend  or  satisfactory  retnm 
by  those  roads  that  were  more  prosperons.    Outof  that  condition  of  thingathere 

Sew  a  larger  supply  of  railroads  than  the  business  of  the  country  demanded, 
appily  we  are  getting  into  good,  prosperous  times;  business  in  almost  every 
direction  is  improving,  and  there  is  less  complaint.  There  is  not  to-day,  I  sup- 
pose, a  larger  supply  of  railroad  facilities  than  the  business  and  growing 
Sros^erity  of  the  country  demand.  We  hear  less  complaint  on  account  of 
iscrimination,  less  complaint  of  injustice  in  the  management  of  railroads, 
lees  complaint  of  rates,  when  business  is  good,  when  times  are  prosperons ;  and 
I  think  toat  to-day,  perhansj  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  inform  myself,  there  is  very 
much  leas  caose  for  complaint  in  the  management  of  railroads  and  very  much 
less  unjust  discrimination  than  there  has  been  during  the  last  4  or  0  years,  and 
perhaps  during  the  decade  jnst  about  closing. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  object  to  pooling  by  railroads — 

First,  because  it  would  be  odious  to  law. 

Second,  it  would  smother  competition. 

Third,  it  would  be  against  public  policy. 
,  Fourth,  it  would  create  a  vast  and  dangerous  monopoly  under  the  protection  of 
the  QoTemment  itself. 

Fifth,  it  would  take  away  from  the  interstate  commerce  law  one  of  its  foundation 
pillars. 

Sixth,  it  would  be  subver«.ve  of  the  common  good  and  the  highest  interests  of 
the  people. 

Seventh,  it  would  be  opposed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people. 

Eighth,  it  would  be  class  legislation. 

Ninth,  it  would  be  in  its  every  feature  contrary  to  the  genius  of  republican  insti- 
tntions  and  would  be  a  constant  menace  to  that  public  tranquillity  whioh  is  a 
condition  nrecedent  to  commercial  prosperity, 

I  do  not  icnow  that  it  is  expected  that  any  intelligent  gentleman  or  student  of 
political  economy  would  advance  the  theory  that  these  evils,  incident  to  commer- 
cial life  in  its  various  departments,  can  be  altt^ether  cured  by  legislation.  There 
is  no  way  of  making  anv  rule  or  law  that  will  give  an  uninterrijpted  prosperity 
to  any  industry,  to  any  business,  to  any  life.  It  seems  to  be  the  organic  law  of 
things  that  changes  siiall  take  place;  that  prosperity  and  adversity,  as  the  preach- 
ers say — prosperity  in  business  and  dullness  in  busineaB  shall  take  place  from  time 
to  time,  bnt  that  in  the  end  the  force  of  competition  will  work  out  beneficent 
results. 

The  fact  of  it  is  that  the  alertness  and  ambitious  character  of  American  labor, 
the  ambition  of  the  American  citizen,  of  the  mectwnic,  of  the  scholar,  are  so 
great  that  we  produce,  as  a  general  thing,  a  great  deal  more  of  our  prodnota,  onr 
manufactures,  than  for  the  time  being  there  exists  a  demand  for,  and  we  get 
ahead  of  the  natural  law,  which  is  that  the  demand  should  wait  on  supply  imd 
not  the  supply  seek  the  demand. 

It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  man  who  went  hunting  and  got  on  track  of  a  hare  and 
followed  him  as  long  as  he  could  keep  track  of  him.  Presently  the  hare  and  the 
dog  disappeared  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  and,  coming  up  to  that  place,  he  asked  a 
farmer  if  he  had  seen  anything  of  a  dog  and  a  hare,  "Yes ;  the  dog  was  a  little 
ahead  when  they  passed  me.  Our  supply  has  got  ahead  of  the  demand  in  this 
conntry  in  regard  to  a  great  many  of  onr  jiroducts,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  lu  the  minds  of  many  of  us  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  depremion  which 
has  prevailed  until  very  lately. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  C,  J.  Harris.)  You  consider  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  thin^  in 
the  railroad  situation  to  the  public  is  discrimination  ?— A.  The  discrimination, 
want  of  uniformity  in  rates,  is  undoubtedly,  in  my  view,  an  unfortunate  condition- 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  pooling,  always  with  the  proviso  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  revise  the  rates  of  a  pool,  set 
the  minimum  and  the  maximum,  would  perhaps  do  away  with  discrinunations 
more  than  anything  else.    Do  yon  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  that  propoei- 
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tioR  ? — A,  I  do  Dot  tbink  thst  would  correct  the  evils.  I  ahotild  not  be  in  favor, 
ia  the  flrot  place,  of  my  plan  which  would  interfere  with  the  natural  play  of  iha 
foTcee  of  competition.  I  do  not  think  th^  the  plan  of  permitting  lawinl  pooling 
under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBBion,  or  nnder  the  control 
of  anyhareaa,wotildbepracticabIe.  I  do  not  think  theimmenseintereste  involved 
cooldbe  Bnperviaed  to  the  extent  of  preventing  that  nnjuet  dii«criniination  which 
is  liable  to  occar  in  dnU  times,  and  which  doee  not  occur  to  any  great  extent  in 
proctperona  times.  I  do  not  think  it  would  correct  that,  or  that  auy  commission 
or  any  board,  however  able  that  board  may  be.  can  really  control  and  remove  the 
evils  of  which  we  complain. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  there  now  exists  any  great  discrimination  in  ratesF — A.  I 
do  not  tlunk  there  ia  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  so  cloeely  in  touch  with  trade 
as  a  merchant,  but  I  have  made  special  inquiry  of  late,  and  it  is  my  conviction 
that  there  is  not  any  very  large  discrimination  in  rates  of  freight  at  present. 

Q.  As  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  you  would  hear  of  snch  complaints — 
they  would  be  made  through  yon  or  yonr  transportation  board? — A.  I  certainly 
should  hear  ot  theza  if  they  were  at  all  serious;  but  no  snch  cases  of  complaint 
have  come  to  me  in  any  official  way. 


Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  If  there  should  be  a  discrimination,  is  it  not 
more  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  a  great  railroad  center  like  Chicago  than  against  it? 
That  is,  if  there  is  a  general  discrimination  exercised,  is  it  not  usually  exercised 


am  not  so  sure  about  that,  and  yet  I  womd  not  be  pronounced  in  regard  to  it. 
My  first  view  is  that  in  a  place  like  Chicago  or  any  large  city  the  mercnante  are 
more  watchful,  more  alert,  and  commonlv  more  sensibve  to  surrounding  condi- 
tions, than  people  in  smaller  places,  and  there  is  not  apt  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  SO 
much  discrimination  as  in  smaller  places.  I  think  railways  wonld  be  much  more 
caatious  about  allowing  discrintinations  in  any  form  where  there  was  a  search- 
light, snch  as  public  opinion  furnishes  in  an  active  business  community,  than 
they  would  be  in  a  place,  for  instance,  where  there  was  a  larKe  manufactory,  one 
lar^  business  that  stood  by  itself,  and  most  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
business  were  comparatively  small  merchants  without  very  much  infiuence. 

Q.  That  would  be  so  as  between  yonr  own  merchants,  but  how  wonld  it  be  as 
between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  Omaha,  as  to  localities?  That  is 
a  very  important  point  whether  one  locality  is  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom  or 
whetner  it  is  to  get  the  great  buMness  industries,  the  great  com  industry,  and  all 
the  great  indnsmee  centered,  and  the  bnsineas  done  by  men  interested  in  rail- 
road) who  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  locality  as  gainst  another.— A.  I  should 
not  think  discriminations  would  more  readUy  and  more  largely  exist  in  the  large 
than  in  the  small  cities. 

^.  Do  they  not  have  favored  points,  generally,  where  the  railroads  try  to  throw 
the  business? — A.  I  do  not  know  much,  really,  about  what  they  do. 

Q,  You  know  aa  a  matter  of  history  that  when  the  Santa  Fe  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  it  was  shown  up  that  it  had  given  in  drawbacks  and  discrimi- 
nations some  f7 ,000,000?— A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  Where  did  the  discrimination  go? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  am  able  to  ^ve  you 
any  inforxnation  on  that  line.  I  certainly  have  no  data  in  my  possession  that 
wonld  enable  me  to  do  more  than  express  my  general  views. 

Q.  I  understand  your  chief  objection  to  the  pool  by  law  is  that  it  wonld  deter 
competition  and  the  incentive  to  improved  metnods? — A.  Yes,  generally. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  pool  is  maintained,  the  division  for  the  succeed- 
tng  year  is  based  on  what  each  railroad  moved,  in  freight  or  passengers,  the  pre- 
ceding year?  Has  not  that  been  the  system  of  pooling  ftom  the  befdnning? — A.  I 
can  not  go  into  details  abont  pooling  arrangements  or  agreements,  out  the  princi- 
ple that  prevades  pooling,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  every  line  has  a  certain  pro- 

Q.  Accordingtowhatithauls?- A.  If  there  is  a  line  that  does  not  pay  a  certain 
amount  that  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  pool,  that  deficiency  will  be  made  up  oat 
of  the  general  fund  or  the  pool. 

Q.  I  uiink  you  will  find  tiiat  every  fool  is  built  on  the  amount  of  traffic  that 
eacb  road  carried  the  preceding  year;  its  proportion  is  arranged  according  to  the 
proportion  of  trafSc  it  hanla.— A.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  Then  the  same  incentive  would  necessarily  exist  under  a  Government  pool 

that  did  exist  under  a  private  pool ;  because  the  more  it  hauls,  I  understand 

— A.  (Interrupting,)  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  private  pool;  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
any  pool  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  ruinous  competition  is  good  for  any  business?- A. 
Yon  cauaotsayas  an  abstract  proposition, and  I  would  not  say,  that  anything  that 
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wonld  bring  about  rain  ie  desirable ;  bat  I  will  say  that  on  the  vhole,  as  the 
reanlt  of  the  whole  thing,  not  taking  one  special  time  into  consideration,  com- 
petition brings  about  very  many  more  adrantages  than  disadvantages.  Tbere 
are  disadvantages  in  any  kind  of  a  plan  which  yon  may  devise.  These  disadvan- 
tages can  Dot  be  entirely  removed  and  may  exist  in  any  sort  of  a  plan  or  any  leg- 
islation, in  my  view ;  bnt,  on  the  whole,  I  contend  that  the  forces  of  competition 
bring  about  in  the  end  salutary  results,  and  that  to  deprive  any  hnsineBS  of  the 
effect  of  the  natural  forces  of  competition  would  in  the  long  run  be  ruinous. 

Q.  But  If  my  assumption  is  rigbt-^that  each  individual  road  would  share  in 
the  pool  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  freight  and  passengers  it  carried 
the  preceding  year — it  wonld  not  affect  in  anv  material  degree  the  incentive  to 
improved  methods,  improved  roads,  improved  facilities  for  travel  and  transporta- 
tion. That,  as  I  understand,  is  not  in  contemplation  under  Government  control; 
it  is  to  leave  all  tbese  incentives  full  play.  The  idea  is  to  absolntely  stop  this  dis- 
crimination and  these  drawbacks,  both  aa  against  :;ommnnities  ana  persons,  and 
to  make  the  pool  lawfnl. — A.  Yes ;  I  understand  that  is  the  proposition. 

Q.  Now,  nave  yon  any  other  reasons  to  ni^  against  the  advisability  of  a  legal 
pool  as  against  an  illegal  pool? — A.  I  have  not  any  more  propositions  to  present; 
bnt  I  would  object  to  its  being  ^aced  in  the  form  "  as  against  an  illegal  pool." 
I  would  not  advocate  pooling  under  any  circnmstances. 

"    "    't  not  your  judgment  that  there  is  always  some  kind  of  an  understood 


Q.  Is  it 
pool  as  be 


, between  ralfroMS,  just  the  same  as  between  the  grocery  merchant  and 

others  in  the  same  line  of  business? — A.  No;  I  do  ttot  think  so;  I  was  not  aware 
of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  these  pools  that  have  been  admitted  to  be  mfdntained  in 
the  face  of  the  law  were  illegaJ?— A.  They  have  been  decided  to  be  illegal. 

Q.  The  railroads  say  these  are  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  do  the  bosinees 
in  an  orderly  and  honest  manner,  and  it  is  argued  now  that  they  be  made  I^al, 
and  that  a  legal  body  take  charge  of  them.  As  I  understand  yon,  yonr  only 
objection  of  any  consequence  is  that  it  destroys  competition  and  the  incentive  to 
improve  facilities.  If  my  assumption  is  true,  in  all  pooling  the  incentive  to  haul 
more  goods  and  give  better  service,  to  haul  more  passengers  and  give  better  serv- 
ice, is  not  interfered  with,  because  the  1st  of  everv  January  the  pool  is  made  for 
the  next  year,  and  the  proportionate  amount  is  based  on  the  amount  that  each 
road  has  natiled  the  preceding  year.— -A,  You  think  it  would  not  interfere? 

Q.  It  has  not  among  pooling  companies.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  pool.  A 
man  who  has  hauled  one-third  one  year,  eets  one-third  of  the  profits.  If  he  can 
build  up  his  road  and  get  np  to  one-half  the  next  year,  then  it  will  be  based  on 
one-half  instead  of  one-third. — A.  I  do  not  think  uiat  plan  would  do  away  with 
the  disadvantages  and  bring  about  the  highest  reenlts.  1  suppose  that  we  will 
concede  that  the  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  of  property,  as 
developed  in  this  country,  have  been  much  better — that  the  time  of  trevel  has 
been  reduced  to  a  greater  extent— than  in  any  other  country. 

Q.  You  had  a  greater  country  to  develop. — A.  The  fact  remaiDs,  they  did  it. 
It  Las  not  been  because  we  have  had  a  bigger  country  altogether.  It  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  extent  of  the  country  that  we  have  had  such  a  large  number  of 
miles  of  railwaj;  constructed,  but  the  development  of  railroading,  using  tiiat  in 
the  comprehensive  sense,  comprising  conveniences,  loxuries  of  travel,  reduction 
of  time  in  travel,  and  in  various  ways.  These  have  all,  in  my  opinion,  been 
brought  about  by  the  play  of  the  forcesof  competition  in  thiscountry.  Ourwontor- 
fnl  imaud  commerce,  onr  export  trade,  which  now.  happily,  is  increasing;  these, 
all  connected  intimately  with  transportation,  have  been  developed,  have  attained 
their  present  proportions,  and  have  in  them  such  promises  for  larger  develop- 
ment, as  a  consequence  of  the  forces  of  oompetition.  I  think  that  these  have  not 
been  the  result  oi  pooling  in  any  sense. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  helps  a  railroad  to  bnild  a  parallel  line  beside  it?— A.  It 
may.  Now,  for  instance,  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  fact:  That  the  most 
prosperous  lines  ol  railway,  the  most  uniformly  reliable  railway  lines  in  this 
country,  are  the  great  trunk  lines  running  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Those  lines  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  cheap  transportation 
along  the  Great  Lakes  and  along  the  Erie  Canal.  The  lesson  is,  and  the  doctrine 
Is  laid  down  bv  the  experience  (a  bnsineBS  men,  that  profits  are  larger  upon  the 


basis  of  a  small  percentage  of  profits  and  a  large  volume  of  trade.  The  railroads 
that  feared  their  profits  would  be  interfered  with  seriously  by  lake  transportation 
have  had  the  volume  of  their  business  increased  to  such  an  extent  by  lake  trans- 


portation as  to  entirely  overcome  the  reduction  which  they  wen  forced  Into  in 
rates  of  freight. 
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Q.  If  th&t  be  80,  if  the  Oovenunent  iroold  take  hold  of  this  qnestiao  and  fix  a 
naaonabljr  low  rate  on  both  traffic  and  pasaengerB,  it  would  help  the  roads,  on 
yonr  theOTj?— A.  No. 

Q.  I  noderstmd  yoa  to  say  competition  did  it. — A.  Competlticni  will  fix  tbeae 
ratee  better  than  the  Oovermnent  can  fix  them,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Vhrai  the  country  has  one  railroad  that  can  do  all  the  bnsinees,  and  by  the 
resnlation  of  thia  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion  It  can  fix  a  reasonably  low 
rate,  is  It  not  Referable  to  forcing  a  oselees  parallel  line  to  come  in  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  rates  and  convincins  it  that  a  lower  rate  will  make  more 
profit? — A.  I  think  we  can  not  abandon  the  tneoiy  that  a  man  or  set  of  men  deeir- 
ine  to  bnild  a  railroad  or  a  steamboat  mnst  be  auowed  to  bnOd  a  steamboat  or  a 
n^road  on  their  own  responsibility  and  take  the  resnlts. 

Q.  Is  it  not  yonr  main  point  that  yon  do  not  beliere  in  any  Oovemment  inter- 
ference with  railroads  at  all?  Is  not  that  your  contention?— A.  No,  I  would  not 
state  that;  I  am  only  speaking  on  the  eobiect  of  pooling.  I  do  not  think  the  Gov- 
ernment or  anybody,  the  State  or  the  united  States  Goremment,  can  fix  the 
rates  of  freight  in  snch  a  salntaiy  way  as  competiticoi  can.  I  think  the  ordinary 
force  of  btu&ess  competition  will,  in  the  end,  anive  at  a  more  equitable  settle- 
ment of  rates  than  the  Qovemment  could. 

Q.  How  long  do  yon  want  to  wait  for  this?  Do  yon  believe  it  ia  right  to  wear 
ont  a  generation  or  two  rather  than  have  the  GoTemment  intervene? — A.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  wearing  ont  generations.  This  country  has  not  worn  ont  its  gen- 
erations in  the  last  hundred  years. 

Q.  We  have  before  this  commission  very  strong  evidence  that  a  generation  has 
been  worn  ont  in  trying  to  stop  the  rebates  on  shipments  of  dU;  that  when  the 
same  parties  reached  a  coantry  where  the  Gkivernment  controlled  tibe  railroads 
they  made  a  handsome  profit.  As  long  as  they  remain  In  their  own  country 
the  indei>endent  Pure  Oil  Comnany  swear  they  can  never  ship  a  barrel  of  oil  in 
America  if  it  goes  on  a  single  American  raUroad.  The  minnte  it  gets  into  Ger- 
many, or  a  conntrr  where  there  is  no  discrimination,  they  make  a  handsome 
profit.  They  have  been  fighting  that  for  35  vears,  and  the  only  reason,  they  say, 
b  the  railroad  discrimination  in  favor  of  tne  Standard  Oil  Company.  Do  yon 
beUeve  it  is  better  to  go  on,  as  we  have  gone  on,  wearing  out  seventl  generations, 
than  for  the  Ooveminent  to  step  in? — A.  I  am  not  aoqniunted  with  the  oil  indns- 
tryat  all. 

Q.  What  I  was  trying  to  reach  was  this:  If  you  object  to  poohng  under  Govern- 
ment regulation  because  you  would  not  want  the  Government  to  interfere,  that 
would  ^ect  the  validity  of  yonr  testimony  somewhat;  you  would  be  prejudiced 
against  any  interference  of  the  Government,  regardless  of  whether  it  wonld  be 
of  pabllc  benefit  or  not.  We  have  a  great  many  men  in  our  country  that  are 
very  fearful  thatthe  Government  may  take  some  steps  to  interfere  with  railroads, 
while  every  other  country  cm  the  face  of  the  earth  except  England  has  ite  own 
railroads. — A.  It  is  reverting  somewhat  to  the  incident  about  the  oil.  I  do  not 
faiow  why  the  experience  with  reference  to  oil— not  doubting  that  It  is  as  you 
j»y — should  change  the  policy  with  regard  to  all  the  railway  lines  and  with 
rMArd  to  ev^Tthuig  else  m  ttus  conntry. 

u.  We  had  a  witness  from  Cripple  Creek  who  swore  that  he  was  interested 
In  ute  PorUand,  one  of  the  greatest  mines  in  America,  with  some  great  wealthy 
syndicate.  He  is  also  interested  with  some  miners  in  a  poor  mine  right  by  the 
Bide  of  it;  that  for  the  Portland  mine,  that  had  ore  ricn  enough  to  bear  any 
kind  of  transportation  ohargee,  they  got  a  rebate  at  the  rate  of  $60,000  a  year, 
while  this  poor  mine  over  here,  run  by  poor  men,  had  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
rate  to  make  up  that  160,000.  He  says  it  Is  a  general  thing  in  silver  and  gold 
mining,  and  we  find  it  here  and  there,  but  the  oil  industry  has  been  brought 
before  us  more  generally  than  any  other. — A.  Of  course  I  would  not  undertake 
to  reconcile  any  or  every  individnu  case  that  this  commission  has  had  brought  to 
its  notice. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  KxxtraiyY.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  strengthening  l^e  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commiselon  and  giving  them  authority  to  make  just  rates  on  complaint 
that  discriminations  have  been  jtracticed? — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  strengthening  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion  so  that  unon  representations  and  upon  hearing 
they  may  say  that  a  rate  is  unreasonable  if  it  is  so,  and  make  the  rate. 

u.  And  have  their  decision  go  into  effect?- A.  Have  it  effective. 

Q.  Pending  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  know  whether  we  have  as  many  miles  of 
road  per  square  mile  ia  this  country  as  England  and  the  countries  of  western 
Europe? — A.  I  dont  think  we  have  as  many  miles  of  road  to  the  square  mile. 

Q.  Does  the  question  of  discrimination,  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  exist  in 
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Oreat  Britain  and  the  conntriea  of  western  Kurope?— A.  The  complaints  on  dia- 
criminatioDB  are  the  same  as  here. 

Q.  Does  the  qaeation  eidst  there  as  it  doee  here? — A.  Well,  I  amnot  snreabont 
that;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Yon  at  least  hare  not  heard  that  discriminationa  are  a  seilons  tmestioD  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continest  of  Europe,  have  you? — A.  No,  eir;  I  have  not 
had  that  matter  brooght  to  my  notice. 

(j.  Then  if  we  dont  have  ao  many  miles  of  road  per  sq^Tiare  mile  aa  these  Euro- 
pean coontriee,  and  theaecoantrieB  nave  practically  elinunated  the  great  railroad 
Sroblems  with  that  of  discrimination,  is  it  strictly  correct  to  say  that  railroad 
evelopmenthereisfaraheadof  thatof  anyothercountry? — A.  I  don't  know  that 
it  toncDes  conclasively  the  proposition  of  oar  railroads  in  this  cooatry.  Oar  time 
o(  railway  travel  and  the  repilarit^  of  the  service  is  better.  So  far  as  the  conti- 
nental travel  Is  ccmcemed,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  of  travel  here  is  very  mnch 
quicker  than  on  the  Continent  and  that  the  facUitiee  for  passenger  trafflc  are 
superior  here  to  those  there. 

Q.  Does  your  information  convince  yon  that  there  are  more  trains  running  over 
40  miles  an  hour  in  the  United  States  than  there  are  in  all  of  western  Eorope — 
that  is,  comparing  the  number  of  roads  there  with  the  nniuber  of  roads  here? — 
A.  Comparing  the  number  of  roads  there  with  the  number  of  roads  here,  I  should 
say  that  travel  is  quicker  here  than  it  ia  there.  I  think  a  commission  came  over 
here  from  the  Continent — of  course,  I  have  not  the  data  at  my  hand,  bat  I  think  it 
was  a  commission  from  the  Continent  that  came  over  here  to  investigate  that 
matter— not  many  years  ago,  and  I  remember  reading  the  result  of  the  report  of 
that  commission;  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  time  of  railroad  travel  here 
was  mnch  faster.  Then  there  are  no  big  trnnk  lines  abroad  Bach  as  we  have 
here. 

(^.  Svery  comparison  I  have  seen  has  been  a  comparison  between  the  whole 
United  States  and  one  country  of  Eutotm,  and  further  than  that  the  comparison 
has  been  only  between  express  trains  of  this  country  as  compared  with  one  of  the 
smaller  European  coantnes.  I  have  not  seen,  but  would  like  to  ask  yon  if  you 
have  seen,  a  comparison  that  attempted  to  compare  our  railroads  as  a  whole  with 
the  railroad  service  as  a  whole  In  western  Europe? — A.  No;  I  have  not  seen  that. 

^.  "Would  you  say  that  would  be  a  fair  way  to  make  a  comparison? — A.  Yea;  I 
think  that  would  be  the  fairest  way.  I  remember  making  quite  exhaustive  copies 
from  that  report,  and  I  could  easily  refer  to  it  if  necessary;  it  shows  on  what 
lines  the  comparison  is  made  and  gives  the  prominent  points  in  Europe,  and  also 
^ves  the  prominent  points  in  this  country,  and  states  the  time  between  each  one 
in  each  instance.  But  I  have  not  seen  a  comparison  upon  the  line  that  you  speak 
of,  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Coming  back  to  America,  I  should  like  to  have  yon 
Btat«  what  yoa  specifically  favor  in  the  way  of  amendments  to  the  interstate- 
commerce  law. — A.  I  woiud  give  them,  among  other  thin^,  the  power  to  fix 
reasonable  rates,  after  a  hearing  at  which  those  Interested  in  the  mdnstries  to 
which  the  rates  would  apply  could  be  represented.  I  would  give  them  power  to 
change  existing  rates  if,  upon  hearing,  the  commission  was  convinced  that  they 
were  unjust. 

Q.  Would  yon  give  them  power  to  send  enerts  to  a  railway  office,  here  and 
there  all  over  the  country,  the  same  as  national-bank  examiners  are  sent,  to  exam* 
ine  into  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  companies?— A.  Yes;  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGBR.)  Have  you, in  your  paper,  warned  thecommieaionagainst 
centralization  of  these  big  railroad  properties?  A^s  I  understand  it,  your  theory  ia 
that  a  legal  pool  would  hasten  that  centralization;  am  I  correct  in  that? — A.  Yeej 
when  I  spoke  of  centralization  I  used  the  word  centralization  as  meaning  pooling. 

Q.  Is  not  the  present  contpetition  quite  likely  to  bring  abont  an  actual  consoli- 
dation of  these  large  tnink  lines,  in  which  event  the  big  corporation  controllinK 
all  or  one  of  the  trunk  lines  between  Chicago,  for  instance,  and  the  seaboard  of 
the  East,  would  possess  all  the  benefits  of  the  pool  without  any  legal  inapection 
or  restriction  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  that  result.  I  don't  think  the 
avoidance  of  pooling  would  bring  about  that  conaolidation  or  concentration  of 
power  between  different  lines  of  road. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  consolidation  extends  to  the  extreme? — A.  I  dont 
think  it  wonld  follow  to  the  extreme. 

Q.  (By  Beiiresentative  Lorimbr.)  Mr.  Bell  has  suggested  that  in  pooling  a 
road  secures  its  share  on  a  basis  of  its  traffic  the  previous  year.  Have  you  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  base  their  share  in  the  same  way, 
or  can  they  fix  it  on  any  other  basis? — A.  Upon  any  basis,  I  imagine.  I  dont 
think  they  would  be  confined,  ia  any  sense,  to  such  a " ^ 
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Q.  So  that  while  probably  in  the  past  it  has  been  based  on  the  previous  haul, 
they  may  agree  upon  any  other  scale? — A.  Yes;  I  understand  so,  and  think  it 
wonld  be  posBible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.  )  The  point  in  my  question  that  I  was  trying  to  bring  ont 
wastuiB,  that  unless  that  basisismodifiea  the  pool  wooldbeno  pool  atall.  The 
manager  of  some  line  would  go  right  out  just  as  he  does  now,  or  at  least  the 
opportunity  would  be  open  to  him  to  go  out,  just  as  it  is  claimed  they  do  now, 
and  offer  rebates,  by  which  he  would  get  more  freight  to  carry  and  consequently 
a  larger  share  of  next  year's  businesa  ;  in  other  words,  there  would  be  oompeting 
just  as  there  is  now  ?— A,  Yes. 

<).  So  that  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  while  the  percentage  of  the  tonnage  they  do 
carry  is  nsed  as  a  basis,  it  is  modified  by  other  interests  or  modified  arbitra- 
rily?—A.  Yes. 

Tesldmony  closed. 

Chjcaoo,  Numember  Si,  1899, 
TESTUOFT  OP  KB.  AUGUSTINE  GALLAOHES, 
Representative  of  MerehanW  Eaxhartge,  of  St.  LouU,  Mo. 

The  Bubcommission  being  in  session  oa  the  afternoon  of  November  24, 1899, 
Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  iii,  Augustin  Gallagher,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  aa  follows : 

Q,  (By  Representative  LoRiHER.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full.— A.  Angus- 
tine  GallagheT. 

Q.  And  yonr  business  and  post-offlce  address. — A.  I  am  in  the  publishing  bnsi- 
neas  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  represent  the  Uerchants'  Exchange  oi  that  citym  this 
instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr. C.J. Harris.)  Are  yon  prepared  to  go  on  and  make  a  general  state- 
ment, or  should  yon  prefer  questioning? — A.  I  think  I  shonld  prefer  tne  questions, 
ifyouplease. 

Q.  what  hare  yon  to  say  in  regard  to  nnjnst  freight-rate  discriminations 
t^ainst  American  flour? — A.  I  should  like  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion to  the  fact  that  we  are  very  rapidiy  losing  onr  export  fionr  trade.  The  loss 
has  been  severe  in  recent  months — from  last  February  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  tmnk-line  railways  of  the  conntiT  published  a  tariff  in  which  they  estab- 
lished different  rates  for  wheat  and  for  flour,  for  grain  and  grain  products. 
Previous  to  that  (while,  of  course,  cutting  the  grain  rate  whenever  tbey  felt  like 
it)  they  had  pnblished  the  same  tariff  rate  for  wheat  and  flour,  and  it  was  gener- 
t^y  understood  abroad  that  the  American  miller  had  an  e^ual  rate  on  wheat  and 
on  his  flonr.  The  publication  was  a  national  transportation  scandal  and  invited 
the  foreign  millers  to  bring  influence  to  bear  on  the  railroads  to  increase  the 
export  t^iff  on  flonr.  The  ocean  carriage  was  largely  in  foreign  ships  and 
under  foreign  fla^,  and  an  opportunity  was  presented  for  them  to  lower  the 
ocean  rate  on  gram  and  increase  it  on  flonr,  and  this  has  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  fear  that  nuiess  this  is  stopped  onr  enxirt  flout  trade  will  be 
destroyed.  I  am  informed  by  well-informed  men  in  the  trade  that  they  share 
this  fear  with  me. 

(^.  Do  yon  know  what  the  difference  in  the  tariff  is  in  ocean  trade  between 
gram  and  grain  products? — A.  It  fluctuates  greatly.  It  will  be  probably  2  cents 
io  S  cents;  and  8«aiu,  if  there  is  no  grain  available  and  thsy  get  flour,  they  will 
take  flour  low.  As  a  general  thing  the  difference  would  range,  I  think,  froml  to 
8  cents. 

(i.  And  the  discrimination  between  the  two  between  St.  Lonis  and  the  seaboard 
has  been  what?— A.  It  is  now  7  cents  per  100  pounds  for  flour  more  than  for 
wheat.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures  which  were  in  effect  on  November  1. 
It  was  a  sort  of  a  nice  way  of  all  the  railroads  to  respond  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  rate  on  flour  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York 
in  the  tariff  dated  November  1  is  27  cents,  to  Philadelphia  25  cents,  and  to 
Baltimore  24  cents;  on  wheat  the  rate  to  New  York  is  20  cents,  to  Philadelphia  19 
cents,  and  to  Baltimore  ISi  cents. 

Q.  Yon  are  getting  the  same  grain  rate  from  St.  Louis  that  they  get  from 
Chicago?— A.  No;  we  are  not.  If  we  were  we  should  be  in  what  is  known  as  Qie 
100  per  cent  territory,  whereas  we  are  in  the  US  per  cent  territory. 

<i.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  Can  vou  tell  ns  what  the  rates  were  botore  November 
1?-— A.  There  has  not  been  a  large  difference  made  by  this  new  tariff;  a  very 
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alight  difCerence.  I  diduotchargemy  memoiy  with  the  exactdiSereDce,  bat  If  I 
remember  correctly  the  discrinunatioii  amotmted  at  one  time  to  8  cents,  and  pre- 
viooB  to  that  it  was  5  cents  and  before  that  3;  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
for  montha. 

Q.  Yon  said,  I  believe,  that  theflxingof  these  rates  by  the  railroads  was  in  order 
to  comply  in  a  nice  way  vrith  a  rale  or  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission', can  you  tell  us  in  short  what  that  order  was? — A.  The  commisBion  held 
a  ft-montha'lnveBtdgatlon  of  the  matter.  After  they  got  into  it  theyfonnditwas  an 
enormons  question.  They  held  bearings  in  New  York  City,  in  Chicago,  in  St, 
Lonia,  and  m  Washington.  They  issned  an  order  which  ran  something  after  this 
fashion.  I  will  give  yon  the  substance  of  it.  "We  believe  it  is  good  railway  policy 
and  good  bnsineaa  policy  that  wheat  and  flonr  should  go  at  the  same  rate,  and  in 
caae  differentitUs  are  made  at  the  seaboard  in  no  case  ah^  they  be  over  2  cents 
per  100  ponnda."  And  the  roads  contend  that  they  have  complied  with  the  order. 
The  pnoUshed  tariff— I  don't  know  whether  it  is  effective  or  not — that  is,  I  don't 
know  whether  they  live  up  to  it  or  not — but  the  tariff  ont  for  the  100  per  cent  ter- 
ritoi^is  in  compliance  with  the  order,  without  anj;  special  recognition  of  the  order 
at  all.  They  claim  that  the  commission  has  no  right  or  authority  to  mahe  such 
orders  at  will.  The  tariff  from  Chicago  to-day  ie  3  cents  higher  on  flour  than  on 
wheat,  which  would  be  in  that  way  a  compliance  with  the  order.  The  dJscrimi' 
nations  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  aa  from  St.  Louis,  are  jnat  as  violent  as 
before. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  railroads  coming  into  Chicaso,  so  far  aa  their  tariff 
acbednle  ia  concerned,  have  complied  with  the  order,  whereaa  the  roads  coming 
into  and  going  ont  of  St.  Louis  have  not  complied  with  the  order;  that  is  your  tee- 
tlmony?— A.  Yes;  that  wonld  be  the  effect. 

Q.  in  this  territory,  in  complying  with  this  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comiuiesian,  that  the  differentials  should  not  be  more  than  3  cents,  did  the  rail- 
roads raise  the  then  or  previously  eiiating  rate  on  wheat  for  export,  or  did  they 
lower  the  rate  on  flonr? — A.  The  change  was  made  November  1,  at  a  time  when 
rates  generally  were  advanced;  so  that  the  rates  im  flonr  and  wheat  were  advanced, 
if  I  remember  aright,  and  on  several  other  commodities. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  roads  raised  the  rate  on  export  wheat? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.C.  J.Hiuuus.)  What  have  yon  to  say  of  the  carloads  of  wheat  and 
flonr;  is  there  any  difference  in  handling  that  would  demand  a  higher  rate  for  one 
than  for  the  other? — A.  It  is  contended  by  the  railroada  that  there  is,  and  that 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  demand  a  higher  rate.  There  is  a  domestic 
trade  that  will  take  flour  in  small  carloads  of  ISO  oarrels  rather  than  300  barrels, 
particnlarly  through  the  cotton  States  and  where  farmers  have  a  few  hundred 
nanda  working  for  them  all  through  the  South;  and  the  same  thing  prevaila  in 
the  Northwest.  On  acconut  of  this— on  account  of  this  trade  taking  these  small 
carloads  and  the  fact  that  the  nuller  will  often  load  a  car  with  more  wheat  than 
the  capacity  will  warrant— the  railroads  have  an  ezcnse  to  argue  that  it  coats 
more  to  transport  flour  than  wheat.  In  reality  they  also  load  more  flour  on  a  car 
than  liie  capacity  will  warrant.  That  ia  the  question  we  liad  a  hearing  on.  It 
was  on  the  question  of  export  fiour^  and  we  introduced  evidence  to  show  that  the 
millers  had  ireqnentty  loaded  cars  in  excess  of  their  capacity,  and  it  was  shown 
that  ttiey  bad  permission  from  the  railroad  management  to  load  the  cars  in 
excess  of  their  capacity.  It  was  a  very  simple  proposition,  or  should  have  been, 
to  anyone;  becaase  where  a  miller  has  an  opportunity  he  wonld  be  a  very  foolish 
miller  to  load  tight  cars,  where  he  was  paying  for  switehing.  when  he  contd  load 
heavy  ones.  The  millers  that  were  witnesses  before  the  commission  expressed  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  demand  that  the  railroada  deemed 
proper,  if  the  railroads  would  furnish  the  proper  equipment  to  do  it;  they  com- 
plained, and  very  properly  too,  that  in  the  matter  of  transportation  of  wheat  the 
railroads  furuisfaed  the  very  best  of  eqnixmient,  but  whenit  come  tothe  transporta- 
tion of  flour  in  barrels,  for  instance,  they  gave  them  any  old  car  that  happened  to 
be  lying  around  doing  nothing. 

Q.  Cave  larger  oars  for  wheat? — A.  Yes,  larger  cars;  it  was  stated  also  that  the 
modem  equipment,  the  new  equipment,  on  all  the  railroads  is  mncb  larger  than 
the  old  eqnipment;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tbe  larger  the  cars  the  fewer  the 
cars  and  the  lower  the  actual  cost  of  transportation. 

Q.  Is  the  domestic  and  export  rate  on  flour  the  same?— A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  a  difference?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference. 

Q.  What  is  the  domestic  rate  to  New  York  on  flour?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  exportation  of  wheat  at  the  rates  complained  of  ben- 
efits tbe  prodncers  of  grain?— A.  No;  I  do  not.  That  has  been  presented  aa  an 
argument  of  the  transportation  lines.    They  undertook  to  set  oat  that  they  toA 
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been  ">ftWTig  Qtese  low  rates  at  timea  on  that  theory;  that  is,  that  they  did  It  to 
take  the  grain  ont  of  the  country  because  the  American  fanner  did  not  have  a 
market  for  his  grain.  In  other  words,  they  ar^e  that  they  find  a  market  for  the 
|m»dact  of  the  coiuiti?.  Ah  a  matter  of  fact  the  farmer  never  panicipateB  in 
that  profit  at  all.  Thie  grain  is  bought  np  by  buyers  for  a  future  profit;  it  is 
bonsht  up  by  railroad  lines  and  it  is  bought  np  oy  tne  elevators,  and  it  is  ran  ont 
of  Uie  country  by  the  train  load,  taking  advantage  of  a  rate  ont  of  which  the 
farmer  gete  nothing.  If  there  id  any  money  in  it,  he  merely  hears  of  the  price 
which  it  brought  through  the  newepa^rs  some  time  after  the  grain  is  gone  from 
Mm,  and  long  oefore  that  he  gets  for  hia  grain  exactly^  what  the  market  price  was 
at  the  time  of  bin  sale.    That  is  all  he  ever  gets;  it  is  all  anyone  gets  for  grain 


and  it  is  all  anyone  pays  for  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  You  think  .___  , ,  _ 

does  the  market  of  Liverpool  have  something  to  do  with  it?— A.  There  are  days 


K.)  You  think  the  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  these  men,  or 


when  the  Liverpool  market  will  have  some  influence  on  the  world's  market, 
becanse  the  demand  for  the  product  is  larger,  althongfa  I  think  as  a  rule  the  Chi- 
cago market  is  the  controlling  feature  in  tne  grain  markets. 

Q.  You  think  the  Chicago  grain  market  controls  the  j>rice  of  wheat  the  world 
over? — A.  It  does  to  a  very  lar^  extent.  It  is  the  leading  Hpecnlative  marketof 
the  world.  Of  conrse.  the  foreign  markets  control  here,  as  I  say,  just  so  far  as 
they  are  buyers.  If  there  is  a  good  demand  in  Liverpool—in  other  words,  a  seek- 
ing market — the  foreign  market  will  very  likely  influence  our  markets  for  the 
time  being. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbknedt.}  Yon  said  just  now  that  the  fanner  is  paid  for  his  gr^ 
just  what  the  market  pnce  is.  Is  there  not  a  charge,  or  at  least  a  belief:  thatin 
some  sections  of  the  country  they  are  paid  a  little  more  than  the  market  price 
because  of  freight  discriminatians  which  certain  grain  companies  or  intOTeets 
enjoy  ? — A.  That  hapitens  occasionally;  yee.  It  is  not  by  the  philanthropy  of  the 
buyer,  however;  that  is  not  the  basis  upon  which  he  works.  It  is  because  in  a 
certain  district  there  may  be  a  competing  line  of  railroad  and  Edso  competition  in 
the  buying  of  the  grain  on  that  account.  Of  course  the  fellow  who  gets  in  there 
first  will  try  to  run  all  competition  ont  of  that  territory  if  he  can,  and  ^  fanner 
in  that  way  ma^  get  more  monev ;  anyway  sometimes  the  farmer  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  competition,  but  it  is  not  by  reason  of  any  philanthropy. 

Q.  Do  the  Chicago  buyers  invade  St.  Louis  temtory  and  offer  the  farmer  n 
for  his  grain  than  yon  ..-—..  .     ..^     .    ..»     ^.   . 

milling  center,  and  wi 
milling  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  How  large  is  the  milling  interest  in  St.  Louis?— A. 
We  had  a  committee  of  the  millers  and  Board  of  Trade  of  St.  Louis  and  suburban 
towns  for  the  pnrpose  of  securing  some  statistics  to  present  to  Congress;  and  we 
found  we  had  a  capacity  of  over  37,000  barrels  per  day,  and  employed  1,100  men 
exclusiTely  engaged  in  that  business  outside  of  truck  drivers,  men  working  in 
the  elevators,  etc. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  nnder-billing  of  cars? — A.  That  is  one 
of  me  very  worst  evUs,  I  think,  in  transportation  to-day;  that  is  one  of  many;  I 
will  not  say  it  is  the  worst. 

Q.  Please  statewhatitis. — A.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  more  properly  be  obtained 
through  the  railroads  orlinesoverwhich  the  practice  is  permitted.  I  have  known 
members  of  the  trade — I  want  to  aek  first  if  it  is  your  object  to  have  me  point  ont 
now  the  facts  with  the  names,  etc.    Of  course  in  getting  this  information 

Q.  Yon  know  the  general  facts?- A.  I  have  got  a  great  deal  in  confidence  that 
it  would  possibly  not  be  well'to  publish. 

Q.  Give  us  the  general  facts. — A.  I  have  had  millers  tell  me  within  a  week  that 
they  had  been  eobcited  by  the  railroad  companies  to  ship  300  barrels  of  flour  and 
bill  out  135. 

Q.  Yon  could  not  give  definite  proof  of  that?- A.  The  gentleman  who  told  me 
didnt  want  to  go  into  the  matter,  because  he  was  dealing  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany; but  he  said  that  if  the  commission  deemed  it  necessary  he  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  give  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  methods  of  discrimination? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  straw- 
man  and  a  pawnbroker  system  of  borrowing  money;  that  is,  a  system  by  which  a 
railroad  agent  goes  to  a  man  and  t«lls  him  to  take  a  tariff  and  move  his  goods  to 
seaboard,  and  they  will  borrow  advance  freight  money  on  his  shipment.  In  the 
meantime  the  man  draws  interest  ou  his  investment,  and  this  pays  a  large  part  of 
the  freight.  That  is  a  system  that  was  described  to  me  by  a  man  who  works  it 
himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cunger.)  What  is  the  straw-inan  system?- A,  I  have  a  shipment 
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of  a  commodity  to  make  and  iTant  to  pat  it  over  a  line  that  iagoiikg  to  give  me  a 
rebate.  Instead  of  billing  that  stuff  to  the  man  I  have  Bold  it  to  I  bill  it  to  a 
flctitiaaB  man,  or  straw  man.  On  the  bille  he  is  the  octnal  ahipper.  I  do  not  Bee 
him  at  all,  don't  know  anything  about  him,  but  he  bills  the  stun  to  the  man  that 
I  want  it  to  go  to,  my  costomeT,  and  it  nil!  go  through  all  right,  and  by  and  by 
the  straw  man  sends  me  a  check  for  a  rebate.  Yon  can  not  tmd  him;  at  least  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  That  was  also  described  to  me  by  a  man  who  pratv 
ticesit. 
Q.  (By  Kt.  C.J.  Habrib.)  DoyonthinkepecnlationinTaUroadstockBisaitother 


any  of  tneir  stock,  unless  it 
these  granger  roads;  they  are  controlled  by  the  present  owners  and  the  syiidi- 
catee,  and  they  have  no  intention  of  delivering  the  shares  of  stock,  although  the 
stocks  are  speculated  in  here  and  in  St.  Louis  and  everywhere  all  over  the 
country,  Ot  course  the  present  owners  have  no  intention  of  alluwing  the  stock 
to  pass  out  of  their  control.  The  present  price  of  railroad  stocks  is  generally 
coneddered  by  trafBc  men,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  out  of  reason — out  of  any  cor- 
respondence to  the  dividends  or  the  revenues  derived  from  them.  I  dont  know 
the  history  of  this  bufiinese,  but  the  gentlemen  who  told  me  about  it  are  well 
acquainted  with  it.  I  will  mention  one  of  them  because  he  was  beCore  your 
commission;  ho  is  a  very  well-informed  man  and  his  name  is  Mr.  Vanlanoing- 
ham.  I  am  told  that  the  history  of  the  raUroads  is  that  when  the  railroads  get 
ready  to  dispose  of  their  securities  they  encourage  a  rate  war  and  in  that  way 
unload  on  the  public ,  and  that  mnch  money  is  made  in  hard  times  by  specnlaldon 
In  these  secnrities. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORIHBK.)  To  unload  on  the  public  they  have  to  start  & 
rate  war?— A.  Yes,  when  stocks  are  away  np;  when  the  stocks  are  high  they  sell 
ont  to  the  public  on  the  idea  that  they  are  going  up ,  and  by  and  by  they  go  down 
because  the  handling  of  the  road  is  snch  as  to  depress  them, 

Q.  After  they  are  out?— A,  Oh,  certainly;  after  the  inside  speculators  are  ont. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Yon  mentioned  the  billing,  and  then  told  ob  of  other 
kinds  of  rebates  and  discriminations.  Do  you  know  of  others  than  the  ones  yon 
mentioned?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  hear  abont  them. — A,  I  have  one  case  with  me: 
I  brought  it  along  as  a  curiosity,  I  have  in  my  safe  the  complete  documents  of 
the  case  ell  ready  to  publish;  1  picked  them  up  about  three  years  ago;  I  have  the 
check  the  rebate  was  paid  with,  the  expense  bills,  and  everything.  It  was  done 
by'eending  the  favored  shipment  to  shipper's  orde^.  The  way  I  got  it  was  this: 
Some  clients  of  mine,  confederates  as  it  were,  concluded  with  me  that  we  would 
find  out  if  there  was  anything  of  the  kind  going  on  npon  a  certain  line.  I  was 
confident  that  rebates  were  being  paid,  and  that  a  lower  rate  was  being  made  to 

Texas  by  a  certain  railroad,  and  a  grain  buyer  and  a  miller  in went  into 

this  scheme.  Tbe  grain  bnyer  it  seems  could  not  very  satisfactorily  get  any 
wheat  along  this  line,  but  he  could  go  to  the  favored  shipper  and  bay  wheat,  and 
he  fonnd  that  this  favored  shipper  would  put  the  wheat  oy  the  carload  down  at 
a  ceriAin  point  he  desired  in  Texas  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  he  could  set  on 
wheat  himself  and  put  it  down  there;  it  was  shipped  to  that  point  in.  Texaa 
subject  to  shipper's  order. 

S.  Addressed  to  themeelves?— A.  Theshippergives  theorderwhenitgetetheTe, 
he  may  forward  it  by  the  same  mail,  ^y  I  bought  a  carload  of  wheat  from 
this  shipper  and  sent  it  to  Texas;  the  man  who  receiv&d  it,  beingin  on  the  scheme, 
of  course  went  and  paid  the  freight  on  it.  The  grain  man  in  Kanaaa  had 
bought  this  grain  from  the  favored  shipper,  who  had  sold  it  to  be  delivered  in 
Texas,  snbject  to  his  order.  The  grain  man  who  bought  it  of  the  favored  shipper 
sent  a  notice  to  the  miller  in  Texas  to  charge  tbe  full  tariff  rate  above  the  iLgreeA 
price  of  the  grain.  The  miller,  being  in  the  scheme,  went  to  the  freight  offlce 
and  paid  the  freight  and  got  a  receipt  and  found  the  freight  was  very  much  tesa 
than  this  man  had  stated  in  his  notice  of  the  tariff,  and  ssnt  him  a  check  for  the 
difference  and  wrote  him.  a  letter  telling  him  he  had  agreed  to  do.  That  is  tbe 
method  that  used  to  be  practiced  a  good  deal.  I  dont  know  whether  it  is  now 
or  not;  it  is  very  hard  lo  keep  tracK  of  these  cases.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible, 
nnderthe  present  system  that  prevails;  we  have  no  system  of  supervision. 

Q.  One  wibiess  yesterday  testified  that  in  his  opimon  it  was  the  costom  among 
some  railroads  to  give  lower  rates  on  special  articles  of  freight  within  the  borders 
of  the  State  in  consideration  of  their  having  consigned  to  them  a  large  amount  of 
bneiness  that  would  be  interstate  commerce.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any 
suoh  practices? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  any  positive  informationi  Ihavebeardcn 
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these  fhlngs,  bot  the  things  I  am  tolling  yoa  now  I  have  investi^ted,  so  as  to  have 
positive  informatioD  for  tod.  I  have  no  positive  information  along  the  line  yon 
mention,  though  I  don't  believe  they  have  got  a  claadfication  marked;  I  jnat  hap- 
pened to  think  that  that  is  a  way  that  they  need  to  do  to  cat  rates — to  cl^nge  the 
claaaification;  and  thev  have  also  done  that  in  recent  years. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Bell.)  How  is  it  about  weights?— A.  For  instance,  I 
win  nve  yon  a  case:  Where  I  live  we  ship  peaches,  4  boxes  to  the  100  potmds,  to 
Salt  Lake  City;  350  miles  farther  they  allow  us  to  ship  6  boxes  for  Iw  pounds. 
That  Is  in  billing,  and  they  ship  them  to  the  railroad  agent. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? — A.  Why,  they  want  to  favor  that  man  and 
lower  his  ratee  50  percent.orwhatever  percent  it  is.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  railroad  could  ponish  that  man  if  it  desired  to. 

Q.  They  ahip  direct  to  the  depot  agent? — A.  Yes;  I  have  an  intimate  friend  who 
teliB  me  hn  ships  6  boxes  to  the  100  potmds  and  has  to  ship  to  the  ag^it,  while  we 
slup  4  boxes  to  the  100  pounds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  practice  of  railroads  when  extra  ton- 
nage is  needed  in  grain  shipments?— A.  They  usually  go  for  grain;  they  can  load 
it  very  easily  and  store  it  m  large  amounts;  they  can  load  np  a  train  vvith  it  out 
of  a  house  with  large  capacity  in  very  short  order  and  move  it  quickly. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have? — A,  It  tends  to  catting  of  rates.  The  railroad 
takes  advantage  of  the  different  markets  where  it  sees  they  are  available  to  millers 
and  mannfacturera;  it  picks  them  out  and  goee  abroad,  as  a  rale,  to  famish  com- 
petition there  through  building  up  the  milling  basinoss  in  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  complaint  about  the  freight  on  millers'  Buppliea,  machinery, 
etc.?^A.  No;  we  have  had  no  complaint  about  that.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  great  volume  of  that  huftoess.  When 
we  have  sought  relief  from  this  tearing  down  of  the  export  trade,  that  threatens 
the  life  of  the  entire  millirig  industry  of  the  country,  our  argument  with  the  rail- 
road officials  has  been  that  we  should  be  recognized  here  because  the  milling 
business  famishes  the  railroads  with  such  an  enormous  tonnage  not  only  on 
domestic,  but  on  export  business,  and  that  this  tonnage  comes  gradually,  month 
after  month,  and  Is  continual,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  good  tariffs.  In  prepar- 
ing OUT  argument  with  the  companies  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion I  concluded  to  show  the  tonnage  the  millers  were  responsible  for  in  addition 
to  the  wheat  andfloor.  I  concluded  to  show  what  the  induatiy  demands  in  the  way 
of  supplies  used  by  the  millers,  such  as  coal,  oil,  cooperage,  bogs,  lubricants,  and 
the  many  other  things  that  they  use.  Machinery  was  a  very  heavy  item,  paying 
high  rates.  I  went  to  the  books  of  about  30  mills  and  asked  permission  of  the 
mulers  to  secare  these  figures;  and  in  some  instances  I  wrote  to  the  management, 
telling  them  what  I  wanted  and  asking  them  to  have  the  bookkeepers  give  me  thq 
exact  amount  of  the  stuff  that  they  purchased  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  the 
capacity  of  the  mills.  The  capacity  of  these  mills  would  range  from  100  barrels 
per  day  toS,000  barrels  per  day.  One  hundred  barrels  per  day  is  one  of  the  smallest 
mills  that  could  engage  in  th«  hnsiness,  and  it  is  understood  by  millers  that  when 

eiuhaveamill  of  3,0(50  barrels  capacity  daily  you  have  reached  about  the  limit  of 
dustrial  economy.  A  larger  mill  would  not  produce  flour  any  cheaper  per  barrel. 
Sol  secured  figures  from  mills  of  100  barrels  to  3.000  barrels  capacity.  I  took  the 
actual  number  of  bushels  of  coal  theaepeople  bought,  the  actual  amount  of  machin- 
ery, bags,  lumber,  cooperage,  oil,  ana  all  such  stuff,  and  it  amounted  to  88,000 
tons  more  than  the  annual  grain  exports  of  the  country  on  a  S-year  average,  even 
including  last  year,  with  exports  of  148,000,000  bushels.  Now,  this  tonnage  takes 
the  highest  local  rates  on  every  character  of  staff,  and  the  raibroads  make  money 
on  it.  For  instance,  machinery  and  all  finished  products  that  are  painted  asia 
Tarnished,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Take  coal;  I  have  one  illustration  of  the 
coat  of  that  froni  one  mill  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  where  ooal  paid  nine  times  its  v^oe  In 
b'eight;  and  I  found  one  in  western  E^isas  where  me  coal  cost  ten  times  its 
value  in  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNQER.)  Ten  times  its  value  at  the  mine  ?— A.  Yea.  We  are  con- 
tinuing  to  stand  out  against  the  railroads  and  the  enforcement  of  these  discrim- 
inations, which,  besides  being  unjust,  threaten  a  live  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  justified  in  handling  wheat  for  export  at  a 
lower  rate  than  wheat  for  domestic  use  ?— A.  I  think  the  roads  are  justified  in 
making  a  lower  rate  for  export  than  for  domestic  use. 

Q.  On  wheat?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  Sour.    Do  yon  think  the  rate  should  be  lower  on  that?— A.  Yob. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tnat  overproduction  has  any  influence  on  the  price  of  wheat: 
does  a  very  large  crop  or  overproduction  affect  prices  ?— A.  Whenever  the  world 
has  an  overproduction  it  affects  the  price  disastrously  for  wheat  for  the  time  being, 
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altlioagh  overpTodaction  will  not  operate  to  the  extent  of  haying  a  depreeeiiig 
influence  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Q.  When  we  have  a  enipluB  where  is  the  effect  felt  first  ? — A.  Most  of  it  in 
Liverpool;  Liverpool  is  the  big  buyer;  it  is  the  great  diatribating  point;  the  Con- 
tinent takee  a  great  deal  of  our  wheat. 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  ie  this:  As  Liverpool  is  the  larj^eat  bnyer  of  oar 
wheat  and  a  gre»t  distaibnting  point,  whether  lower  traneportation  rates  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  and  LiverjKMl  wonld  not  give  to  the  farmer  more  for  ide 
grain  than  be  wonld  get  if  these  transportation  ratee  were  twice  or  three  tLmes 
what  they  are  now. — A.  If  the  farmer  getsany  benefit  ont  of  these  transportation 
rates  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Of  course  it  may  be,  I  think  it  is,  a  qneetion  of 
snpply  and  demand,  and  that  should  fix  it.  We  have  no  aesnrance  when  this 
wheat  goes  abroad  where  it  will  go.  It  may  be  bought  np  by  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chant, but  we  nave  no  assurance  that  the  wneat  is  not  gomg  to  France.  It  wiU 
Sjnto  France  under  a  duty  of  so  many  francs  per  hnndred  kilos,  and  then  if  the 
ur  is  exported  from  France  that  dnty,  which  is  paid  by  the  miller,  is  refanded 
to  him.  He  can  take  onr  wheat  at  a  cut-rate  price,  take  it:  into  France  and  mill 
it  without  paying  any  duty;  ttiea  export  it  to  Qreat  Britain,  the  duty  being 
refunded  to  nim,  and  take  our  market  away  from  na;  and  when  it  conies  to  pat- 
ting our  flonr  into  France  it  is  barred. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  farmer  or  producer  of  wheat  in  Uiia  country 
receives  no  benefit  from  these  lower  rates  on  wheat  or  floor  for  export,  and  what 
I  was  trying  to  reach  was  your  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  yon  reached  this 
conclusion.  To  that  end  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whetaer,  in  yonr  opinion,  if  It  cost 
five  times  as  mnch  as  it  now  does  to  transport  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago 
or  St.  Louis  to  Liverpool,  the  farmer  could  export  grain  or  wheat.  In  other  words, 
would  it  not  cut  him  off? — A.  Five  times  would  be  an  unreasonable  rate  and  out 
of  proportion  to  the  value  of  tite  stuff  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  ratee  {Ndd  the 
world  over. 

Q.  Does  it  not  follow  as  a  natural  conclusion  that  if  these  rates  were  five  times 
as  high  our  exportation  of  grain  would  be  practically. cut  off,  and  tlte  reeolt 
would  be  an  overeupply  here  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  ^ce  of  wheat  all 
over  the  country? — A.  I  am  qnite  willing  to  strike  a  li^e  of  principle  with  you, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  agree  to  a  violent  comparison  of  that  sort. 

Q,  That  would  be, in  general, the  result;  that  would  bo  the  principle?— A, 
There  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  that  sort  governing  all  business  transactions. 

Q.  Would  not  the  converse  be  true,  that  if  the  transportation  rates  on  wheat 
for  export  were  greatly  reduced  competition  between  buyera  of  grain  would  be 
such  that  the  fanner  would  get  at  least  a  portion  of  the  benefit? — A.  In  answer- 
ing that  question  we  have  to  take  tlds  into  consideration:  These  men  who  get 
this  low  rate  have  the  prodnct  here  in  their  warehouses  and  can  draw  on  it 
almost  any  time.  Now,  they  may  depress  the  market  and  they  may  not;  they 
have  it  in  their  own  hands  whether  to  do  it  or  not.  The  theory  that  you  advance 
appears  to  be  reasonable,  but  the  facts  that  I  advance  are  facts;  that  is  the  sitn- 
ation  we  complain  of;  it  is  the  fact. 

Q.  It  strikes  me  conjectnre  enters  into  it  to  some  extent.  I  know  some  people 
contend  the  other  way — that  the  farmer  is  actually  receiving  more  for  his  gnin. — 
A.  I  have  heard  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr. C.J.Harris.)  If  these  ratee  were  stable  and  to  be  counted  on  this 
low  rate  would  benefit  the  farmer,  would  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes;  if  everybody  had 
the  rate  there  is  no  question  bat  the  lower  the  rate  the  better  it  wonld  be  for  the 
farmer;  bat  then  the  farmer  doeenot  get  the  rate,  and  only  a  few  people  do  get  it. 

(j.  These  export  rates  are  open  to  iJl?— A.  Those  are  not  the  rates  we  are  com- 
plaining of — the  2  cents  differential — although  flour  should  be  carried  at  the  same 

Q.  I  understand  what  yon  are  oomi^aining  of  are  these  sudden,  specially  made 
rates,  made  at  times  when  tonniwe  is  particularly  wanted,  that  the  farmer  does 
not  get  the  benefit  of?— A.  That  is  it.  exactly.  I  will  give  j^on  an  example.  lam 
not  contending  against  grain  at  all;  I  think  it  should  bear  its  own  burden,  but  I 
do  not  think  oar  railroads  should  build  up  a  foreign  industry  to  hurt  ourselves. 
I  have  in  mind  a  mill;  I  can  give  the  number  of  the  tariff  and  the  road  it  went 
over  to  substantiate  liiis.  These  very  gentlemen  went  to  the  owner;  he  was  a  big 
mUIer  and  could  pat  oat  lots  of  tonnage  if  he  took  a  notion.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, it  was  17, (XK)  bags  of  floor  he  contracted  for;  and  yoa  know  17,000  bogs,  at 
400  to  the  car,  will  make  quite  a  string  of  freight.  He  got  a  cot  rate  of  Scents  on 
that  amount.  They  slapped  in  one  of  these  midnight  tariffs;  published  the 
teriff,  and  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  just  as  quick  as  he  filled  the  contract. 
Now,  that  is  a  great  deal  to  the  conntry  milter  with  S60  barrels  a  day  capacity.    Z 
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ibinlc  the  miUer  that  get«  that  aort  of  privilege  onght  to  be  regulated  juat  the 
same  as  the  gnin  man  who  does  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yoa  if  yon  find  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  yonr  people  to  Qor- 
emment  OwnelBhip?— A.  I  think  there  is  a  very  dangerons  tendency  throughoat 
the  WeBtem  coimlry.  I  travel  a  tfood  deal  over  the  country  seeing  now  the  crop 
is,  andlgenerally  travel  over  the  territory  two  or  three  timee  a  seaeoD.  I  never 
observed  the  growth  of  the  feeling  or  the  theory,  or  whatever  yon  may  call  it,  to 
be  so  marked  as  in  recent  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONOBR.)  Are  the  people  dissatisfied?— A.  The  people  feel  that  the 
pnolic  is  not  getting  a  square  deal. 

O.  Yonr  idea  is  that  tneae  people  are  diasatiafled  and  advocate  Gkivemment  own- 
eranip  because  of  dissatisfaction  from  rebates? — A.  Just  because  they  are  not  get- 
ting what  isdue  themand  they  know  that  other  fellows  are;  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  things  are  conducted.  They  havecome  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can 
buy  a  postage  stamp  as  cheap  as  anybody  can,  and  they  can  go  through  the  ens- 
tom-honse  as  cheap  as  anybody  can,  and  are  getting  around  to  the  idea  that  they 
could  go  to  the  station  agent's  office  and  buy  a  railroad  ticket  as  cheap  as  any- 
body if  Uncle  Sam  had  control  of  it. 

Q.  ¥ouT  idea  is  that  their  dissatisfaction  comes  not  from  hi^h  rates,  but  because 
the  rates  arenne(]nal,and  becausesomebodyelse,  they  think,  is  getting  the  advan- 
tage of  them? — A.  Yes;  that  is  no  longer  theory,  but  facts.  I  want  to  go  on  rec- 
cnrd  that  that  is  no  theory.  Everything  I  have  stated  to  yon  to-day  is  based  on  one 
or  more  transactions  of  the  character  aeecribed. 

Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  East?  Do  yon  think  the  custom 
of  giving  these  rebates  and  discriminations  is  asprevalent  there  as  in  the  West? — 
A.  I  could  not  say.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Trunk  Line  Association  ia  a  better 
managed  body  and  the  rates  are  better  maintained;  at  least,  they  keep  their  infor- 
mation to  themselves  better  than  the  roads  in  the  other  parts  or  the  country. 

Q.  If  they  do  discriminate  the  public  does  not  know  as  much  about  it? — A.  We 
do  not  hear  about  it  as  much. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  bringing  out  was  this:  I  think  it  is  generally  believed  to  be 
afact  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  is  more  general  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  we  should  be  justified  in  con- 
necting that  fact  with  the  fact  that  there  is  more  discrimination  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East? — A.  Of  my  own  kiiuwled^  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  informed, 
however,  that  your  assumption  is  in  hne  with  fact;  that  the  rate  catting  is  not 
as  violent  or  as  general.  Of  conrse,  the  Qnlf  lines  inaugurate  a  slashing  every 
once  in  a  while,  with  their  lines  running  down  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile;  and  when  grain  ought  to  be  IS  or  IB  cents  they  go  to  the  trade 
and  in  order  to  load  a  few  ships  or  fill  up  some  houses  down  there  they  put  in  a 
10-cent  cut  and  it  upsets  everything. 

Q.  (By  Mr. C.J.Harris.)  Have  yonany  objection  to  theonerationof  elevators 
by  railroads?— A.  Yob;  I  believe  the  carrier  that  is  chartered  for  the  business  of 
operating  a  railroad  has  no  business  whatever  to  engage  in  the  grain  business.  I 
think  his  charter  rights  are  impaired,  if  it  was  brought  to  an  issne,  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Will  it  not  have  a  better  effect  on  the  prices  that  the  producer  receives,  if 
the  railroad  company  furnish  an  elevator,  than  if  he  has  to  go  into  the  hands  of 
these  private  elevator  men? — A.  I  do  not  believe  the  history  of  trade, asconduct^d, 
will  bear  that  out,  I  believe,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  history  of  this  business 
that  wherever  the  road  controls  the  business  ^ong  its  lino  it  has  a  monopoly,  and 
wherever  that  is  the  case,  through  the  grain  tenitory,  you  will  find  little  ele- 
vators that  have  been  abandoned  for  5  or  6  years,  all  run  down.  You  can  tell 
from  that  what  is  happening.  It  is  a  sure  indicator  that  the  fellow  has  gone  into 
some  other  bnainess.  If  that  man  was  competing  at  this  station,  it  ia  a  matter  of 
reason  to  say  that  the  farmer  would  get  more  for  his  stuff  than  when  he  has  to 
deal  with  a  monopoly. 

tj.  Is  it  yonr  experience  that  competing  elevators  in  different  grain-buying 
points  are — or  did  1  understand  yon  to  say  there  are  not  competing  elevators  or 
grain  buyers  at  these  different  points? — A.  Where,  for  instance,  a  road  has  been 
shipping  freight  to  some  big  grain  concern  that  controls  a  big  elevator  system 
for  several  years,  they  will  drive  the  little  fellows  out.  Of  course,  when  you 
drive  the  independent  buyers  out  of  the  country,  whether  a  miller  or  a  grain 
dealer,  yon  reduce  the  opportnnity  of  the  farmer  to  get  a  higher  price  for  his 
grain. 

Q.  Are  the  natural  advantages  of  the  miller  in  this  country  as  good  as  in  any 

other? — A.  Ko;  the  miller  has  some  natural  disadvantages  that  would  entitle  him 

to  consideration,  I  think,  of  law-making  bodies.    For  instance,  CTain  going  for 

export— I  am  speaking  of  export  entirely,  for  I  think  domestic  trade  can  be  regu- 
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Iat«dby  competition,  as  we  have  no  imports  to  compete  wiUi — export  grain  voold 
osoaUy  go  direct  from  the  field,  and  is  aocnmnlated  along  toward  the  sea.  Bat 
freqnenuy  the  miller,  in  order  to  ^t  snppliee,  has  to  gp  oat  200  or  800  milesand  bny 
grain.  ThM^  ie  no  grain  delivered  in  a  city  like  St.  Ijoaia  by  waeon— afew  thoti- 
sand  bushels  a  vear,  p<QrIiaps.  He  may  eren  haye  to  come  to  Chicago  and  hanl 
the  grain  in  ana  haul  it  back  again. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobheb.)  How  abont  the  Minneapolis  miller?— A.  Ah 
a  general  thing,  they  get  their  wheat  back  north  of  them  and  move  it  down.  It 
is  in  the  line  of  transit.  Occasionally  they  have  to  bny  wheat  ontside.  They  nsed 
to  come  to  Kansas,  a  few  years  ago,  ont  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  when  tfaey  had 
to  hanl  wheat  to  Minneapolis  from  Kansas  to  keep  their  mills  going.it  was  done 
at  great  cost. 

Q.  It  pays  to  locate  a  mill  in  that  position? — A.  Indeed,  it  does. 

Q.  lait  not  costomaryformillerstogetfrom  roads  whatareknownasn 


In-to'ansit  rates?— A.  They  do  in  some  localities.     They  pav  a  cent  a  htindred  for 

"   "         '       '•■■■■■■■  ' ';e,  paying  a  cent  for  " 

this  advantage 
they  6     „ 
not  get  it.    It  is  not  general,  only  in  Territories, 


it,  though.    I  think  that  is  a  nsnal  practice,  paying  a  cent  for  the  priviWs. 

Q.  Does  not  that  practically  overcome  this  advantage  yon  speak  of? — A.  No;  ic 
does  overcome  it  in  a  sense  where  they  do  get  it,  and  it  does  not  where  ISiey  do 


Q.  Not  general? — A.  No.  We  have  no  transit  privileges  in  St.  IjOois.  We 
have  to  pay  1^  cents  arbitrary  on  that  bridge. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  testify^  that  the  millers  in  St.  Lonls  who  do  an  export  bttsi- 
ness  pay  a  local  rate  to  their  mill  on  the  wheat  they  itse,  and  then  pay  the  rate 
from  St.  Lonis  to  the  seaboard?— A.  Theydo  In  a  certain  territory.    Kansas  *■ 


nuUing-in-transit  privileges.  You  can  tniy  in  western  Kftnaas  and  bill  to  the 
Bast,  and  stop  anywhere  yon  choose  and  mill  it  and  send  the  fionr  on  by  paying  1 
cent  a  hundred  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  It  would  natnral»r  follow,  then,  that  the  St.  Lonis  millers  get  the  wheat  for 
export  from  this  free  district? — A.  No;  that  nught  be  the  impression  of  one  not 
conversant  with  tiie  bnainess.  St.  Lonis  mitla,  until  recently,  were  what  is 
known  as  eoft-wheat  mills,  while  in  this  EansasdiBtrict  the  majority  of  the  prod- 
net  is  hard  wheat,  which  produces  ai^  entirely  different  kind  of  flour.  The  rep- 
ntation  of  St.  Louis  mills  was  bnilt  upon  soft^wheat  flonr,  which  they  manufac- 
tured for  50  years  or  more  for  export.  A  mill  seeking  soft  wheat  has  togowhereit 
is  tobehad,  and  if  their  accustomed  field  has  had  poor  crops  they  have  bad  to  go 
to  Indiana,  or  even  Ohio,  or  to  Chicago,  for  wheat. 

(J.  And  use  that  wheat  for  mahing  floor  for  export?— A.  Yes;  use  it  for  any- 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  local  rate  In? — A.  They  can  not  afford  to  do  it.  That  is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  the  miller  has,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  we  ought  to  get  some  relief  from 
this  discrimination,  this  inland  or  American  discrimination.  As  it  is  now  the  St 
Lonis  miller  has  to  pay  an  export  duty  of  7  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  11  cents  a 
barrel,  on  his  flonr.     He  can  not  do  it;  his  profit  is  not  so  great  as  that. 

Q.  It  is  worse  from  St.  Louie  than  from  Chicago? — A.  Oh,  yes;  very  much 
worse.  Now,  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  or  two:  I  think  if  we  had  a  national 
statute  that  would  permit  an  officer  of  the  Oovemment,  snch  as  the  secret-Bervloe 
or  the  Bi>ecial -service  agents  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  break 
car  seals  in  cases  of  suspicion,  yon  would  get  at  the  nnderbilling.  What  I  mean 
is  this:  All  he  can  do  now  is  to  spy  around.  For  instance,  I  will  furnish  Mm  ft 
case  where  I  am  sure  there  is  nnderbilling.  because  a  man  told  me  a  mill  was 
having  stuff  underbilled.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  evidence,  but  it  is  not 
actual  evidence  and  would  not  go  in  court,  and  yon  could  not  convict  a  man  on 
it,  because  the  other  fellow  would  deny  it.  Now  if  he  could  ffot  the  car  number 
and  the  initial  of  the  car  that  is  going  to  this  fellow  in  question,  then  get  on  a 
passenger  train  and  go  down  to  that  place  and  wait  until  the  car  got  there,  and 
break  that  seal,  and  bring  Mr.  Merchant  up  for  collusion,  count  the  packages, 
and  know  the  exact  weight  in  the  car,  the  merchant  to  avoid  trouble  will  not 
confess  himself  guilty  of  fraud;  he  will  give  np  his  invoice  and  say  he  aotoally 
bought  so  much  stuff  m  that  car,  and  you  can  ma^e  a  case  of  underbUIing;  butnow 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  case — very  difficult.  1  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  law  on  that  subject.  I  presume  it  is  within  the  Constitution,  policing  the 
trade,  to  do  snch  things  as  that.  Hy  experience  in  jhia  nnderbilling  business  is 
that  that  would  be  the  best  remedy  that  I  know  of.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Harchand, 
who  has  charge  of  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
andhetoldmeof  the  troubles  he  had  in  running  these  TOopie  down.  Forinstance, 
he  had  what  he  considered  a  sure  case  in  Lonisville.    ThestoS  went  to  Texaa;  ha 
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got  eridenoe  md  had  the  people  down  there  Indicted,  but  the  ootirt  decided  the 
urime  WM  not  conunltteo  in  Texas.  He  took  it  back  to  LonisriUe,  sot  hie  wit- 
neaaeB  np  there,  bat  has  not  got  them  indicted  yet  in  Louisville,  and  bss  been  at 
the  oaae  two  years.  His  witneeaee  an  getting  away  from  him,  and  probably  he 
will  loee  out  on  the  case  entirely. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  farther  anggeetions  7— A.  I  think  uniform  classification.  Gov- 
ernment sapenrision,  interstate^mmeroe  saperrision  will  do  away  with  rate- 
catting  in  many  cases  where  it  is  being  done  now,  olassiflcation  being  changed 
to  prodace  a  cat  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobs.)  Yon  mean  a  aniversal  classification  of  the  whole  coon- 
try?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoR  think  it  is  practicable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Withoat  inpnry  to  the  roads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  a  railroad  in  California  can  handle  iron  ore  as  cheaply  as  in 
other  |ilactf  ? — A.  They  wontd  take  that  into  consideration.  The  idea  of  the 
commission,  I  shonld  think — and  I  have  had  some  talk  with  them  about  it— wonld 
not  be  to  do  any  injury  to  the  lines,  and  they  wonld  accept  snch  enggestione  as 
wonld  be  needfnl;  bnt  the  commiBsion  having  adopted  the  classification  bc«t 
suited  to  this  district,  wonld  hold  it  Qiere  and  not  change  it  at  the  instance  of 
some  extensive  shipper. 

Q.  Any  other  suggestions? — A.  I  think  not.  More  than  that,  I  should  be  very 
^lad  to  see  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  empowered  to  enforce  their  ml- 
ingB  on  findings  of  fact,  the  rolinga  to  stand  until  reversed  by  the  coiuts. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Are  yon  in  favor  of  substituting  fines  (or  impris- 
onment ? — Yes ;  I  think  we  should  get  convictions  quicker  by  releasing  the  shipper 
nnless  he  can  be  shown  to  be  party  to  the  fraud. 

Q.  Do  yon  favor  inspection  of  railroad  acconnte? — A.  Yea;  I  do.  I  favor  a 
rigid  inspection.  You  will  get  the  truth  that  way,  and  yon  will  drive  lots  of 
dishonest  people  out  of  bnainess. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  modifying  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  so  as  to 
eliminate  that  wording,  "substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions?" — 
A.  With  reference  to  that,  I  wonld  not  do  anything  that  I  conscientiously  thought 
would  injure  a  railway.  In  answering  that  question  I  would  be  willing,  before 
a  Congressman  ehoold  vote  on  that  matter,  to  t^e  the  best  advice  of  railway 
representatives  on  the  matters  to  be  considered.  They  know  a  good  deal  abont 
that  themselves,  and  I  believe  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  making  it  a  law 
they  will  do  the  fair  thing.  It  is  a  big  question;  a  great  deal  of  evidence  could 
be  adduced  on  that,  and  a  man  in  ignorance  of  the  whole  state  of  affa^  might 
go  qoite  wrong  in  expressing  an  opinion.  But,  abont  the  inspection  of  recon£,  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  potting  a  stamp  tax  on  it  and  putting  it  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  if  necessary,  letting  the  shipper  pay  the  tax  in  order  to  get  at  them 
because  what  the  railroad  manager  is  worried  with  to-day  more  than  anything 
else  is  the  other  railroad  manager.  The  raUroads  of  lihe  conntry  want  protection 
^sinst  each  other  worse  than  any  other  bunness  I  have  any  knowledge  of;  they 
absolntely  need  protection  against  each  other,  and  I  think  before  the  agitation 
which  is  now  on  concerning  transportation  matters  is  over  there  will  be  a  better 
onderstanding  between  the  shipper  and  the  railroad  manager  who  wants  his  line 
conducted  on  absolutely  fair  Ones,  and  it  will  resnlt  in  very  wise  laws  on  the 
subject. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  S3, 1899. 
TESTIHOFT  OF  ME.  C.  W.  DICEIHSOS. 

Manvfacturer  of  agricjtltural  implements.  La  Crowe,  Wit, 


The  snbcommission  on  transportation  being  in  si 

tive  Lorimer  nreeiding,  at  2.M  p.  m.,  November  _., . _,  ..  . 

was  introdnced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  truts- 
portation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Lobiueb.}  WUl  yon  please  stat«  your  name?— A.  C.  W. 
Dickinson. 

Q.  Yonr  business  and  post-offlce  address?- A.  I  live  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.  I  am 
connected  with  an  institntion  for  the  manuf actnre  of  agricnttnral  implements  at 
that  place. 
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Q.  We  have  information  that  yon  know  of  eome  irregnlwitiea  with  reiervaao 
to  transportation  in  your  section;  will  yon,  in  yonr  own  way,  tell  ns  what  yonr 
people  have  to  say  about  this  matter?— A.  The  first  topic  I  ehonld  like  to  discnse  ib 
that  of  uniformity  of  classification  in  all  ^larts  of  the  conntry,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  different  classifications  there  are  in  nse  in  the  conntry,  but  I  do  know  of 
several,  and  we  have  found  more  or  legs  injnatice  to  onraelTes,  in  our  bnsinesa 
relations,  growing  out  of  this  difference  in  the  tariffs.  When  I  speak  of  "  we  "  in 
this  connection  I  mean  the  concern  with  which  I  am  immediately  connected. 

S.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Will  you  specify  what  inconveniences  von  have 
Bred? — A.  Yea;  a  specific  illustration  of  such  an  injustice  arises  in  tne  differ- 
ence in  classification  in  vehicles  under  the  Official  claaeification  and  the  Western 
classification,  which  governs  in  the  territory  in  which  we  are  located.  For 
instance,  under  the  Western  classification  practically  all  vehicles,  except  those 
of  large  and  bulky  structure,  are  shipped  at  one  and  one-half  times  fint  class; 
under  the  Offljnal  classification,  which  governs  in  Michigan,  certain  sizes  of  pack- 
ages of  vehicles  are  shipped  as  first-claes.  Under  an  arrangement  of  the  railroad 
companies  the  classification  governing  at  the  initial  point  of  Hhipment  governs 
clear  through  to  destinatjon.  So,  while  under  the  Western  classification  we 
should  have  to  stand  a  rat«  of  one  and  one-half  times  first  class,  that  package  can 
go  through  to  a  similar  destination  at  a  firslK:laBB  rate.  It  amounts  to  a  diis- 
oriniination  against  the  carriage  manufacturer  or  handler  in  our  part  of  the  terri- 
tory which  is  decidedly  felt. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  different  reciuireinents  in  regard  to  pack- 
a^s.  Cutters,  under  the  Official  classification,  may  be  shipped  in  crates  set  up 
with  the  bows  projecting,  but  no  wrapping  of  the  projecting  part  is  required; 
under  theWestern  classification,  the  same  crating  may  be  emplo^td.  bat  the  bows 
must  be  wrapped — if  shipped  unwrapped  they  will  take  a  higher  ratiujg.  I  bad  an 
iUustration  of  that  hind  a  few  days  ago,  where  the  manufacturers  in  Michigan 
shipped  a  carload  of  cutters  to  ua.  When  reshipped  by  as  the  bows  were  not 
wrapped,  and  the  customer  had  to  nay  the  raised  cli 
the  manufacturer,  under  the  Official  classification,  w 
under  the  Western. 

There  is  another  discrimination  which  affects  onr  business  there,  and  all  engaged 
in  a  business  of  that  kind,  arising  out  of  the  difference  between  the  Western  and 
other  classifications.  For  instance,  under  the  Iowa  classification  buggiee  of  all 
kinds,  packed  pretty  nearly  in  all  ways,  are  ahipx>ed  at  first  class;  under  the  Dli- 
noie  classification,  they  follow  pretty  closely  the  Official  classification.  The  rail- 
road companies  have  made  a  special  ruling  on  buggies,  I  think  brought  about 
largelybythecompetitionor  the  advantages  that  were  afforded  bymanofacturera 
in  niinois  and  Iowa,  whereby  they  have  made  a  rate  that  enables  the  Miohlgaii 
mannfactnrer  and  the  manufacturers  along  the  lake  shore  up  to  Manitowoc,  Mil- 
waukee, Racine,  and  Chicago,  all  getting  that  rate,  to  ship  vehicles  to  points  in 
Iowa  at  a  rate  that  is  sometimes  even  less  than  the  first-class  rate  from  Manito- 
woc. Milwaukee,  or  Bacine.  I  specify  these  three  towns  because  they  are  in  the 
territory  governed  by  the  Western  classification.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  that 
special  rate,  made,  as  I  suppose,  for  that  purpose,  applies  on  shipinents  originating 
at  any  of  these  towns  and  towns  taking  the  same  rates.  It  is  claimed  by  the  rail- 
road companies  that  that  rate  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  in 
Michigan,  or  the  East,  although  the  tariffs  in  which  I  have  found  that  rate  make 
no  provision  of  that  kind.  It  would  seem  to  apply  to  shipments  originating  at 
these  three  lake-shore  points  I  have  mentioned. 

We  have  a  carriage  factory  at  our  place,  and  also  one  or  two  concerns  shipping 
vehicles  to  many  points  in  Iowa;  where  they  could  get  a  first-class  rate  throt^h, 
the  raie  at  our  puce — one  and  one-half  times  first  class — amoonts  to  more  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  rate  from  these  lake-shore  points  I  have  mmitioned; 
and  we  think  it  amounts  to  a  f^oss  injustice  to  us. 

I  give  these  facts  as  illustrations  of  the  principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  wherever 
there  is  a  difiference  in  the  classification  there  will  be  more  or  less  injustice  aris- 
ing from  it,  and  that  would  be  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  classifi- 
cation throughout  the  country.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  would  not 
be  Borne  particular  instances,  perhaps,  where  a  difference  in  the  rate  arising  under 
the  classification  might  not  oe  just,  but  throughout  the  very  broad  extent  of 
country  where  these  different  classifications  apply,  the  uniform  classification,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  bo  the  proper  thing.  Inasmuch  as  the  railroads  themselvea 
have  adopted  varying  classifications  in  large  sections  of  the  conntry,  I  do  not  see 
how  that  could  be  brought  about  unless  it  was  done  by  some  form  of  govern- 
mental anthority.  It  is  quite  possible,  I  think  very  likely  true,  that  even  in  onr 
territory  governed  by  the  We6t«m  classification  there  may  be  advantages  to  our 
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people  under  that  claBsification ;  bnt  as  nearly  as  I  can  reach  a  conclnsicni  in  the 
matter,  it  is  not  bo.  It  is  a  very  large  snbject  of  coarse,  and  one  doea  not  become 
posted  on  all  the  inequalitiee  and  nicetiee  In  a  short  time. 

Q.  I  believe  yon  Bnggestod  there  was  another  eabject  you  wanted  to  present? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  on  the  subject  of  freight  discriminations.  I  am  not  here  for  the 
porpoee  of  making  complaints  against  the  railroad  companies.  I  think  their  dif- 
ficnlties  very  largely  arise  ont  of  conditions  that  are  very  difficult  for  them  to 
handle;  bnt  what  the  business  men  of  this  country  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  not  a  comparative  rate,  bnt  a  stable  Tat«.  If  we  know  that  rates  are  so  and  so, 
our  business  enterprises  can  build  on  a  rate  of  that  kind,  we  know  somewhere 
about  where  we  stend,  but  so  long  as  the  railroads  have  the  power  to  adjust  Ihe 
rates  on  whatever  grounds  they  may  think  proper,  very  great  hardshipe  ore  some- 
times prodnced. 

I  will  give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  in  that  respect.  A  short  time  ago, 
say  about  8  years  ago,  onr  rate  on  agrlcnltoral  implements,  wagons,  vehicles — 
carload  rate»— to  the  city  of  Hadieon,  Wis.,  was  10  cents  a  hundred.  La  Crosse 
is  situated  to  within  a  fraction  of  a  mile  at  the  same  distance  from  Hadison  as 
Chicago  is;  and,  of  course,  Racine  and  Milwaukee  are  somewhat  closer;  bat  we 
found  we  were  nnable  to  do  business  there.  After  a  good  deal  of  investigation, 
hecanse  onr  statipn  agent  did  not  seem  to  be  posted  on  such  matters,  we  found 
that  from  Chicago  to  Madison,  Racine,  and  other  towns  taking  these  rates,  the 
carload  rate  was  13^  cents.  That  was  all  we  learned  at  that  time.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence  and  many  interviews  backward  and  forward  among 
the  railroads;  and  finally  the  rate  from  La  Crosse  to  Madison  was  redaced  to  124 
cente',  bat  within  a  very  few  days  after  that,  I  discovered  a  tariff  had  been  in 
existence  for  a  long  time,  which  made  a  rate  from  Madison  to  Chicago  on  the 
same  class  of  goods  of  8  or  8f  cente;  and  also  a  rate  applyina;  on  less  than  carload 
lote  on  all  kinds  of  agricoltaral  machinery  and  wagons,  in  both  directions,  of  15 
cents  a  hundred.  At  that  time  and  now  onr  first-lass  rate  to  Madison  was  48 
cents  a  hundred,  and  the  other  class  rates  also  in  proportion;  but  the  third-class 
rate,  if  I  have  the  figures  correct,  was  28  cente  a  hundred,  while  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  the«e  towns  teking  the  same  rates,  had  a  flat  rate  on  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  machinery  of  16  cente  a  hundred,  applying  in  either  direction. 

Of  course  that  placed  us  at  a  very  great  di^dvantag«  in  ^rving  to  reach  that 
territory,  which  was  practically,  at  least,  as  near  to  ns  as  to  Cnicago.  That  rate 
was  apparently  nnknown  to  some  of  the  higher  railroad  officials:  at  least  they 
disclaimed  knowledge  of  it;  and  after  a  time  the  rate  was  abolished  and  the  reg- 
ular teriS  rates  were  instituted — that  is.  the  carload  rate  was  raised  to  12|  cents, 
and  tJie  class  rates  on  less  than  carload  lots,  as  per  tariff,  were  instituted.  That 
ran  a  very  few  months  in  that  way.  when  one  of  the  roads  made  a  break  again 
and  reduced  the  rates  to  these  special  ones  I  have  just  indicated,  to  8  or  8J  cente 
on  the  carload  and  15  cents  on  less  than  carloads.  That  prevailed  again  until 
within  the  past  2  months.     It  was  abolished  about  2  months  ago. 

I  simply  call  attention  to  these  facte  as  illustrative  of  the  principle  that  when 
the  railroad  companies  are  left  to  make  the  rate  themselves  they  will,  to  favor 
specif  shippers  under  special  conditions,  make  rates  that  will  impose  a  very  great 
hardshin  on  other  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
raitrcad  companies  to  get  business  the  best  way  they  can,  the  rate-making  power 
ought  to  be  placed  under  control,  so  that  such  injustices  could  not  arise. 

Q.  What  recommendation  do  you  make  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  rates? — A,  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  that  it  could  be  properly  controUed  would  be  to 
vest  it  in  the  Interstete  Commerce  Commission.  I  do  not  feel  like  making  the 
recommendation  so  broad  as  to  say  the  raUroad  companies  shall  not  have  the  power 
to  make  rates,  but  I  would  at  least  provide  that  the  rateB  may  be  revised  by  the 
Interstete  Commerce  Commission,  with  authority  to  make  their  rates  prevail. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  believe  in  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  power  which  they  think  they  ought  to  have? — A.  I  do,  very  decidedly;  and 
if  necessary  to  carry  out  the  power  of  the  Interstete  Commerce  Commission,  I 
think  the  recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  Clovemment  examiners  to 
examine  the  books  of  railroad  companies  would  be  of  great  value. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  industries  of  La  Crosse  and  Winona  have  to  compete  with  the 
industries  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  or  markete  south  and  eaat?~A.  There  are 
lumber  industries  there  that  do  have  to  compete;  there  are  at  La  Crosse  also.  I 
think  there  are  some  milling  industries;  bn:  I  am  not  thoroughly  posted  on  the 
condition  of  the  milling  industry  in  connection  with  rates  and  tariffs, 

Q.  You  manufactore  vehicles? — A.  We  manufacture  and  place  a  line  of  agricul- 
tnnl  machinery;  but  there  is  a  wagon  and  vehicle  factmy  there.  There  is  a 
wagon  factory  also  at  Winona;  I  think  none  at  St.  PatU. 
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cconmodity  rates;  so  are  we  with  agricnTtriral  implements  shipped  into  La  Croese, 
and  we  are  dependent  on  commodity  rates  even  for  raw  material.  I  think  all 
mannfactorei^  in  the  West  are  dependent  on  commoditf  rates  to  put  them  in 
position  to  compete  at  all  with  mannfactnrers  farther  east;  but  we  flndw 
something  of  a  diaadvantaae  because  of  the  nature  of  the  rates.  For  ii 
La  Crosse  pays  2  cents  less  than  St.  Panl  under  the  commodity  tariffs,  bnt  we  pay 
also  to  St.  Panl  about  three-fifths  of  the  rate  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul. 
Our  commodity  rate  on  onr  raw  material,  mostly,  of  conrse,  iron  and  steel,  ia 
about  one-half  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  on  the  finished  product;  but 
it  takes  about  two  carloads  of  raw  material  in  the  roogh  to  make  one  of  the  fin- 
ished product,  and  it  amounts  to  a  discrimination  against  us. 

S.  SomeyearB  ago  there  was  quite  a  strong  competition  between  La  Ctosbs 
Eaa  Claire  for  the  lumber  trade,  was  there  not? — A.  Yes;  and,  of  course, 
there  is  more  or  less  competition  between  them  now.  The  Inmber  indostry  along 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  far  as  the  mannfactnred  product  is  concerned,  is  in  a 
languishing  condition,  you  know;  the  logs  are  disappearing,  a  good  many  of  onr 
mills  are  gone,  and  others  of  the  mills  will  have  to  go  somewhere  else  for  the  raw 

I  product.  That  is  tme  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  HissiBBippi  River.  I  think  Uw 
nmbermen  have  felt  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  wa^  they  have  been  treated. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.}  Isitaprevalent  suspicion  amongtbe  public  that 
different  shij^ers  are  treated  differently  by  the  railroads,  different  indoatries 
are  treated  differently,  and  different  communities?~A.  I  think  that  is  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  management  of  railroads  to-day  as  com- 
mon carriers?— A.  Yea.  Now,  to  verify  yonr  question  in  regard  to  the  differences 
of  treatment  of  different  localities,  I  may  say  one  of  the  general  managers  very 
politely  informed  me  that  the  rates  were  made  on  a  basis  that  was  not  calculated 
to  favor  the  Western  mannfacturer  for  shipping  East. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  practice  of  certain  railroads  to  try  to  build  up  certain 
trade  centers?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  public  opinion  in  the  intermediate  points;  does  It  create 
dimatiafaction  or  is  it  satisfactory? — A.  That  is  a  very  diflbiult  thing  for  me  to 
answer.  I  have  not  heard  that  discnssed  so  very  much.  There  are  some  who 
feel  very  much  disBatisfied  with  it,  and  others,  I  think,  perhaps  feel  as  well  satis- 
fied to  have  a  cent«T  built  up  where  they  can  have  their  matw^ls  on  abort  notice 
without  a  great  difference  in  fre^ht. 

Q.  How  woold  it  be  between  points  like  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  if  the  railroad 
should  feal  disposed  to  favor  one  or  the  other?  You  would  not  expect  the  pec^e 
<tf  St.  Panl  to  t>e  satisfied  if  they  gave  Chicago  a  preference,  or  the  people  of 
Chicago  if  they  gave  tJ3  St.  Paul  a  preference? — A.  I  have  seen  that  discnaeed  in 
tiie  newspapers,  more  particularly,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  frain  rates,  and  my 
impression  was  there  was  an  extreme  amount  of  dissatisfaction.  I  recollect  alao 
seeing  diacossions  in  the  newspax>erB  concerning  diacriminationa  against  Chicago 
in  favor  of  St.  Panl  and  Minneapolis  in  grain  rates.  Chic^^  seemed  to  feel  ttuit 
other  industries  were  very  sadly  left  behind  by  the  railroadcompaniea. 

To  state  the  proposition  in  a  ver^  broad  and  general  way,  it  is  quite  a  question, 
in  my  mind,  how  far  a  railroad  is  lustified  in  making  rates  that  mil  build  up  any 
one  localitv  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  yon  get  right 
down  to  the  very  broad  and  general  underlying  principles  business  should  be 
built  up  where  there  are  natural  advantages  for  the  bnstnees.  Any  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  railroad  in  favor  of  another  locality  diverts  the  development 
of  the  natnral  locality  in  favor  of  one  which  ia  nnnatural. 

Q.  You  understand  a  railroad  can  not  be  bnUt  except  it  be  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  a  public  institution,  do  yon  not?  The  only  reason  why  a  railroad  can  get  a 
right  of  wa^  through  your  ground  against  your  consent  is  that  the  law  regards 
it  as  a  pu  blic  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  pnblic. — A.  A  public  institution, 
qualified,  of  course,  by^- — 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  What  the  law  calls  a  quasi-public  institution? — A.  Yeajthat 
is  so. 

<^  And  every  man  who  goes  into  the  courts  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  right 
of  way  across  your  ground  or  mine  must  show  it  is  being  built  eseentiaUy  for  the 
public.  In  order  to  get  it? — A.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  That  beliu;  the  case,  ia  it  yonr  judgment  that  it  has  the  ri(At  todlscriminate 
against  any  inomdual,  any  community,  or  any  industry? — A,  That  question  has 
its  difBcalttes;  as  a  famous  statesman  once  said,  "  It  ia  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory  that  confronts  us,"  That  is  true  of  the  business  of  the  West  to-day, 
especially  the  manufacturing  business;  it  is  largely  baOt  up  by  what  we  might 
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OftU  favon  in  the  vav  of  commodity  ratee  for  first-clasB  freight,  especially  where 
the  toads  may  be  iiiut«d  upon  eotne  one  town  aa  agatost  eome  other  locality  where 
the  advantagee  are  more  natoral.  Wbaterer  the  original  qnalitiee  of  the  propo- 
eition  mli^t  be.  they  an  vary  mjuHi  modified  by  the  aotnal  condition  of  things 
to-day.  In  which  large  and  proroerona  commtmitiee  have  been  bnilt  np  by  favore 
of  the  railroad  companiee.    Wnether  it  wonld  be  jnst  to  diecontinne  the  special 

privfleeesof  thatkuid,  now  that  thedlecoQtinnancewonld^-—"'  '-  " '- 

large  daaaee  and  large  commnnitieB,  is  a  grave  qneetioi 
think  yoor  proposition  is  correct. 

Q.  It  would  be  jnet  discontinnlng  a  wrong,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  done  nnlees  it  would  be  a  greater  wrong  to  qnit. — A.  That  is  the  qnes- 
tion,  whether  it  wcmld  not  be  a  greater  wrong  to  qnit  after  having  given  a  inan 
to  nnderstand  that  there  would  be  a  contiunation  of  the  rates.  Let  me  iltnatrate 
with  this  proposition  of  law;  Say  one  goes  on  yonr  ground  without  your  knowl- 
edge and  oolofl  it.  and  after  a  wnlle,  say  a  period  of  20  years,  yon  try  to  regain 
posseeeion  and  seize  this  ground. 

Q.  The  law  says  they  must  have  an  ondispated  possMsion,  and  claim  and  color 
of  right;  and  has  not  evtatj  oonunnnity  been  protesting  all  the  time  abont  this? 
EntOTed  a  continual  protMt? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  the  other  commnnitiee 
have  been  protesting  against  the  conditions  of  the  kind  I  am  now  speaking  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoiroES. )  Could  yongivensaniJlustratioitofsomeiaanufactaring 
establishment  that  has  been  bnilt  np  In  the  West  by  such  favoritism  as  yon  have 
referred  to?— A.  Say  the  iron  and  steel  that  is  manofactnred  in  the  East  and  Is 
not  the  natural  proanct  of  the  West. 

Q.  Are  there  many  iron  and  steel  manofaotarere  in  the  Went?— A.  Yes;  large 
numbers  of  them. 

Q.  I  dont  mean  mannfactnrers  of  steel  and  iron,  bnt  manufacturers  of  the  fin- 
ished i^odnct  bom  iron  and  steel.— A.  Yee. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bkll.)  Uore  or  less  manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel 
products,  is  tnere  not?  Wehaveaplant  atPueblo,  Colo. .that  works,  I  suppose, 
7,000  men. — A.  Yes;  that  is  true,  bat  they  never  have  cut  any  figure  in  any  mdna- 
tiy  that  I  have  been  connected  with. 

Q.  They  cat  a  great  big  fignre  in  thi 

the  product  of  steel  rails  and  everythi_„  ._  .__ 

busmess  I  am  engaged  in,  that  of  manufacturing  agricultnral  implements.  So 
far  as  I  know  and  am  concerned,  the  lai^^est  iron  center  is  near  us  at  Superior. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  about  the  production  of  coal  and  discrrnination  in  favor 
of  uie  coal  companies?  Do  you  know  of  any  coal  mine  in  the  country  that  has 
been  able  to  mine  coal  for  20  years  withoat  being  connected  with  a  railroad 
company?  A.— My  knowledge  of  that  is  all  hearsay:  I  have  heard  plenty  of  state- 
ments that  the  railroads  control  the  anthracite  coal  industry. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  man  who  ran  a  private  coal  mine  Bucceasfully,  if 
he  was  not  connected  with  a  railroad?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  qneetion;  my 
kikowledge  of  the  qneetion  would  not  justify  that.    I  dont  know  that  it  is  not  so. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  under  the  conditions  under  which  railroads  were  built 
it  is  right,  if  they  are  public  institutionsY — A.  No,  I  don't.  I  dont  believe  it  is 
~i^t  ttiat »  railroad  company  ahonld  favor  any  industry  as  against  another  one. 

y.  Or  individual?— A.  Or  individual. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  has  any  right  to  monopolize  any  industry  because  of  the 

ct  that  it  owns  a  railroad  or  may  control  transportation? — A.  I  do  not;  no. 

Q.  What  Is  your  experience;  are  people  generally  contented  or  not  with  the 
present  condition  of  railroads  and  the  way  they  are  ran,  or  is  there  a  dissatisfac- 
tion generally? — A.  That  question  wUl  have  to  m  answered.  I  guess,  in  two  ways. 
There  is  somethingof  a  dfnatisfaction  on  the  part  of  people  who  are  themselves 
shippers — businaes  peoide,  Imean — when  they  find  that  an  injnstice  is  done  against 
them  tliat  results  In  favor  of  eome  one  else.  To  state  the  proposition  clearly  for 
our  own  instii;ntion,  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  with  us  what  the 
absolute  rates  are  provided  they  are  equitable  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  There  is  a  large  numl)er  of  people  who 
make  a  kick  against  the  railroads  and  the  conditions  who  really  donx  know 
whether  they  are  Justified  in  making  a  kick  or  not. 

9.  Has  it  men  the  general  opinion  of  the  business  pnblic.  and  is  It  the  general 
opinion  now,  that  the  railroads  do  assume  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  business 
public,  and  that  they  may  make  one  community  and  destroy  another;  give  one 
man  an  overcheck  and  another  man  the  regulation  rate,  etc.?  Has  that  been  the 
chief  objection  to  the  management  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States?— A.  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  rebates;  that  is  all  hearsay;  but  no  inteUigent 
man  can  say  tjiat  he  does  not  hear  a  good  deal  in  regard  to  them. 
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Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  such  things  OS  rebates  should  exist? — A.  No;  Ithinktlie 
rates  should  bo  alike  to  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  have  any  traflic  over  the  Chicago  Oreat  West- 
em? — A.  Of  course  we  have  more  or  less;  we  ahip  all  over  the  West,  and  some  of 
onr  prodnct  goes  over  that  line. 

Q,  Do  you  think  you  are  getting  the  printed  tariff  rates  when  you  are  shipping 
over  that  line?— A.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  by  that  question  whether  we  are  paying 
the  printed  rates  or  whether  out  customera  are  paying  the  printed  rat«8? 

Q.  Yes;  according  to  theschednleaflledwitb  thelnteistateConunerceComaiis- 
sion  and  supposed  to  be  posted  in  the  freight  offices  of  that  road.— A.  I  feel  very 
snre,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  we  pay  the  full  tariff  rat«e,  bat  we  have  a 
joint  rate  also. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Stickney  testified  here  on  rates  and  claims  that  the  roads  are 
not  maintaining  these  legal  rat«B. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  would  be  yonr  suggestion  as  to  a  remedy 
for  onr  railroad  evils?— A.  Very  much  against  my  wishes  in  the  matter,  my 
jugmeut  has  Jed  me  te  believe  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  troubles  I  believe  to 
exist  is  to  put  all  the  railroads  within  th^  control  of  Congrees,  by  or  through  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some  other  body,  and  undJer  such  reetnctions 
that  the  railroad  companies  would  not  have  the  power  to  do  these  things  which 
gives  rise  to  the  tronble. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  have  any  conscientious  scruples  i^ainst  such  a  thing? — A.  It  ia 
not  my  conscientious  samples;  I  said  it  was  against  my  wisbea,  because  I  had  felt 
that  the  best  service  ought  to  come  from  nnrestricted  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  unrestricted  competition  in  a  general 
line  of  business? — A.  I  mean  nnrestricted  by  law. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  right  of  the  Government  to  control  the  banks,  don't 
you? — A.  National  banks;  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  control  the  railroads  in  the  same 
way?  They  are  both  public  institutions  and  recognized  as  such,  for  the  good  of 
all;  they  are  recognized  as  public  institutions — common  carriers:  do  yon  think  it 
would  be  a  benefit  te  the  railroads  as  well  as  to  the  people  to  have  these  things 
settled  bv  some  general  rule? — A.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  reached  the  con- 
closion  tnat  not  only  the  public  but  the  railroads  themselves  wotdd  be  benefited 
by  a  control  outside  of  themselves. 

Q.  And  it  would  be  absolutely  just, as  between  themandthepublic? — A.  Prob- 
ably as  nearly  just  as  an3^hing  we  can  reach. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  other  way  to  remedy  these  things?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  recommend,  then,  that  more  power  be  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  fix  the  rate  and  control  it? — A.  I  should  reccnnmend 
that,  I  think,  very  readily. 

<j.  What  is  the  sentiment,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  your  Stateon  this  subject?  Ts 
it  in  accord  with  yours?— A,  I  think  so.  I  talked  with  one  of  the  members  of  OUT 
board  of  trade — he  is  a  very  good  and  intelligent  man  and  quite  well  posted — and 
he  made  the  remark  that  he  thought  it  would  not  be  long  before  practically  every- 
body would  lie  in  favor  of  placing  the  railroads  under  Government  control.  The 
illustration  you  used  in  regard  to  the  similarity  of  national  banks  was  biooght  up 
at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eennedt.)  Has  your  State  passed  an  antipass  law?— A.  Yes. 

S.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  in  favor  of  State  regulation  of 
roads,  would  it  not?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  does  that  work?  Do  yon  think  it  is  en- 
forced or  not? — A.  From  the  fact  that  people  who  have  held  quasi-Uovemment 
positions  do  not  have  passes.  I  infer  that  it  has  been  enforcea.  That  has  been 
the  conclosion  I  have  reached.  I  donSi  know  anything  about  it,  as  I  have  not 
talked  with  the  people  who  have  received  them. 

Q.  (By  Representetive  LOBIMER.)  It  only  applies  to  public  or  State  officials  in 
your  State?— A.  Yen. 

Q.  Does  not  apply  to  the  public  at  large? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bkll.)  Do  you  believe  any  individual  ought  to  have  a 
pass  over  a  railroad  any  more  than  a  man  ought  to  have  a  frank  from  the  poet- 
offlce? — A.  I  don't  know  of  anything  to  justify  the  giving  of  them,  except,  of 
course,  to  the  railroad  employees. 

Q.  Why  should  they  have  them?— A.  That  would  be  based  on  the  broad  propo- 
sition that  a  man  who  is  employed  ought  generally  to  receive  more  favor  from  the 
company  than  a  man  who  is  not. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  public  institution  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  and  for  the  common 
welfare,  then  an  agent  of  the  public  has  no  right  to  distribute  favors.- A.  Well 
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the  railroad  is  not  really  or  wholly  a  public  institution;  men  pat  lar^e  bwob  of 
money  into  the  roUroads  in  order  to  ran  them,  and  natnrally  they  on^t  to  have 
more  or  leea  voice  in  their  management. 

Q.  They  are  bailt  npon  the  theorr  that  a  railroad  ie  built  for  the  pablic.and 
that  it  ie  a  public  institution,  and  toat  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  nrivilegee  that  any  iudividnale  are  entitled  to,  I  don't  eee  where  the  roads 
obtain  the  rig;ht  to  give  you  a  favor  and  withhold  it  from  me.  That  ia  the  ques- 
tiou  in  railrt^ding,  between  the  people  and  the  railroada. — A.  I  think  that  would 
be  carrying  the  priuciple  i-ather  too  far,  to  say  that  the  railroads  could  not  extend 
favors  to  ita  own  employees.  If  the  question  was  simply  one  between  you  and 
me,  as  outsiders,  that  would  be  different.  It  probably  would  be  different  if  the 
employee  were  given  such  transportation  facilities  as  would  enable  him  to  trans- 
act a  mvfi table  Duainess  and  give  him  an  advantage  over  you  or  me. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  be  shall  only  have  transportation  in  connection  with  his 
employment? — A.  No;  I  don't  quite  mean  that,  although,  perhaps,  that  is  it  very 
closely.  The  railroad  companiea  are  in  the  habit  of  ^ving  transportation  to  tbeir 
employees  on  private  trips,  and  giving  it  to  their  families;  that  is  what  I  should 
call  a  conrtesy  to  the  employees,  such  as  business  houses  are  very  largely  in  the 
habit  of  extending  to  their  employees  that  they  do  not  extend  to  the  outsider. 

8.  Is  there  any  sentiment  in  your  State  in  favorof  the  (Jovemment  ownership  of 
roads? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  ia.    I  don't  mean  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  the 
general  sentiment,  although  I  hear  it  talked  of  more  or  less. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  it  is  increasing  or  not;  do  yon  know  whether  there  ie 
more  of  such  sentiment  than  there  was  a  decade  or  two  ago? — A.  Yes;  as  com- 
pared with  two  decadea  ago,  and  possibly  one. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  causing  that  sentiment  to  grow;  is  it  a  desire  to  own 
railroads  or  is  it  because  the  people  have  been  discouraged  by  reason  of  these  dis- 
criminations and  supposed  in  jastice?^A.  It  arises,  I  think  yon  might  say,  wholly 
from  the  fact  that  they  think  the  public  is  not  treated  rightly  by  the  railroads. 
I  never  heard  a  man  express  any  opinion  that  the  Government  ought  to  own  the 
railroads  simply  from  a  desire  of  ownership. 

Q.  So  we  moat  assume  from  that  that  they  don't  believe  they  can  get  jnstice  in 
any  other  way?— A.  I  thinkit  is  tairto  Btat«thatisthe  sentiment  so  far  asl  know. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  it  is  tbe  general  sentiment,  but  there  is  a  sentiment  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  If  these  shippers  were  to  understand  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  absolutely  put  down  these  discriminations  between  citizens,  and  also 
between  localities  and  different  industries,  and  that  railroads  would  be  compelled 
to  treat  everybody  alike,  doyou  think  there  would  be  any  such  sentiment?— A,  It 
is  very  hard  to  tell  what  I  believe  in  that  respect.  I  think  it  would  depend  on  the 
officiaJs  that  were  put  in  control  of  it  for  the  Oovemment.  They  might  discrim- 
inate where  the  railroads  discriminated;  I  think  it  is  true  sometimes  that  Govern- 
ment officials  have  wrongfully  discriminated. 

J.  But  you  would  not  expect  that  generally,  would  you? — A.  No. 
.  You  would  not  expect  the  Government  officials  would  prohibit  a  man  who 
a  private  coal  mine  from  shipping  coal  at  a  reasonable  rate? — A.  No,  sir;  as 
compared  with  rates  to  other  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  when  men  own  private  coalmines, 
even  where  they  have  given  them  a  reasonable  rate,  ttiey  have  refused  to  fnml^ 
them  cars?— A.  1  don't  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge;  I  have  seen  it  chai^;ed. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  it  in  these  investigations  that  have  taken  place? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  the  charge  ia  made  everywhere,  even  where  the  States 
have  made  rates  for  coal  and  iron  ore,  that  the  railroads  have  always  claimed  to 
be  short  of  cars — that  they  had  no  cars — and  that  that  has  made  it  practically 
impossible  for  a  dealer  to  nold  a  customer? — A.  I  have  seen  that  charged,  but  I 
don't  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Cj.  Is  it  general  history  that  these  things  have  occurred;  has  it  been  generally 
rumored  everywhere  that  the  railroads  had  control  of  the  coal  industry  of  the 
United  States?- A.  That  is  patting  it  rather  broader  than  my  information  wonid 
warrant;  I  don't  know  that  that  is  the  general  history  of  the  coal  trade.  I  know 
it  is  charged  very  strongly  that  that  is  the  history  of  the  coal-mining  industry  of 
the  East  There  is  a  large  mining  district  in  Illinois,  bat  I  don't  know  that  1  ever 
hpsrd  it  charged  of  the  industry  there.  We  have  not  been  consumers  of  coal  for 
factory  pnipoaea  to  any  large  extent;  not  for  steam  purposes  anyway. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Going  back  to  the  queation  of  railroads  giving  passes  to 
their  employees,  for  a  moment,  I  want  to  ask  yon  this  question;  Do  yon  snow  of 
any  other  institution  in  the  country.wholesaliugorretailingits  goods  or  products, 
that  gives  special  facilities  toitsemployeeeforparchasinggoods  that  are  for  sale; 
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do  yoQ  know  wfaether  in  dry-goode  Btorea  or  clothing  stores,  when  an  employeo 
wants  dry  goods  or  wants  a  aait  of  clothes,  the  firm  makee  a  present  U)  the 
employee  oi  what  he  wants,  the  same  as  the  railroads  make  presents  to  tliefr 
fflnplc^eee  of  the  transportation  that  is  for  saleT—A.  It  has  been  done  in  some 
places;  I  dont  know  that  they  make  a  general  practice  of  it.  It  is  qnite  a  com- 
mon thing  for  them  to  famish  their  goods  to  their  employees  at  Iws  Una  ^le 
retrolar  price  to  cuetoiners. 

u.  Presenting  them  goods  and  formshing  them  goods  at  cost  would  be  a  far 
different  oneetion?— A,  No;  not  particularly;  they  have  the  right  to  do  it 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Loriker.)  Have  yoa  known  of  large  institations  that 
make  w-esents  outright  to  their  emoloyeeBT— A.  Bepeatedly. 

§,  (By  Mr.  Kehhrdy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  if  that  was  a  well-considered 
,  y  when  yon  said  these  passes  were  given  to  the  employees  of  the  railroads  on 
the  DToad  principle  that  employers  show  more  favors  to  their  employees  than  they 
do  to  others;  has  that  been  yoor  experience?  Then  you  need  the  word  conrteBy 
later  on;  I  ehonld  like  to  aA  yon  now  if  it  is  tme  that  the  employers  show  more 
favora  and  conrtedes  to  tholr  eonployeee  than  to  others  who  are  not  thedr 
ennployeee?— A.  I  think  that  word  was  used  advisedly  on  that  eabject.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  discoes  the  relation  of  the  employee  of  a  railroad  company  to  the  rail- 
road; bat  I  think  it  is  a  fair  Btat«ment  that  the  raUroad  companies  give  their 
employees  passes  to  make  private  trips,  and  it  occnrs  to  me  that  it  is  mcArdy  a 
coarteey  to  the  employee. 

Q.  Dont  yon  tlunk  that  whcm  they  do  this  they  know  they  are  not  losing 
any  money  by  it?  Is  it  not  probably  done  by  the  employers,  not  so  moch  in  the 
way  of  a  coarteey  as  because  the  service  the  men  have  rendered  is  soch  that  they 
can  well  afford  to  give  the  passes? — A.  I  am  nnder  the  impression  that  the 
higher  np  a  man  is  in  the  service  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  get  transportation. 
As  I  say,  I  know  very  little  abont  the  pass  boeiness  from  personal  experience. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  yoa  know  whether  or  not  railroad 
employees  when  traveling  over  the  road  are  given  paeses  whenever  they  ask  for 
them? — A.  I  may  say  yes  to  that,  from  the  fact  that  1  am  acquainted  with  a  good 

many  railroad  employees  who  have  told  n    "  .  -■-    ^  -  -        .         

company  to  go  on  business  that  I  knew  v_._     , . 

bat  I  never  have  been  informed  that  they  often  receive  these  passes,  i  anuer- 
atand  that  at  the  present  time  such  passes  are  limited  to  transportation  over  their 
own  lines  of  road ;  althoagh  they  used  to  be  able  to  get  transportation  over  almost 
any  road  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  railroad  employee  can  get  a 
pass  over  the  road  he  is  working  for,  to  transact  basiness  of  his  own?  That  is, 
whether  he  is  a  man  working  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  or  whether  he  is  tiie 
general  manager  of  the  road?— A.  I  don't  recall  any  case  in  which  a  section  hand 
got  a  pass  In  order  to  make  a  trip  to  transact  business  of  his  own ;  I  do  know  ot 
brakemen,  conductors,  and  other  employees  of  the  railroads  liaving  Uiem.  Of 
conrae  yon  nnderetand  that  I  am  not  on  the  inside,  and  if  they  receive  them  they 
don't  come  and  tell  me  about  it ;  bo  I  must  pass  on  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  railroad  employee  of  any  grade  that  was  ever  refused  a 
pass  after  be  bad  asked  tor  it  of  the  railroad  for  which  he  was  working?— A.  Ko, 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  refasal. 

Q.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yon  dont  know  whether  they  give  preference  to  the 
higher  grade  of  employees  or  the  lower  grade?  When  I  say  grade  of  course  I  refer 
to  the  wages  paid,— A.  I  feel  a  good  deal  like  a  man  who  tries  to  shoot  some- 
thing in  the  dark,  but  I  will  say  this:  Some  of  the  higher  railroad  officials  get 
annaal  passes,  and  1  dont  know  of  any  of  the  minor  employees  that  have  received 
annoal  passes ;  they  have  trip  parses.  This  talk  is  about  something  I  dont  know 
mnch  abont ;  bnt  generally,  I  think,  the  people  who  have  had  the  annu^  passes 
have  been  the  people  who  have  been  able  to  benefit  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  jBy  Representative  Bkli..)  Do  yon  know  whether  it  is  a  general  under- 
standing that  the  wealthy  man,  who  is  the  man  most  able  to  pay  his  fare,  is  the 
man  who  gets  the  passes,  and  the  man  who  is  m^st  able  to  pay  the  schedule 
freight  n>te  is  the  man  who  gets  the  rebate  ?— A.  Yes,  1  have  felt  that  that  is 
trae;  that  a  great  number  of  people  seem  to  be  able  to  get  transportation,  or  gen- 
erally seem  to,  so  far  as  I  know  anything  abont  it,  who  don  t  seem  to  be  of  any 
value  to  the  railroad.  For  instance,  it  might  be  said  to  be  a  fair  proposition  that 
a  concern,  whether  it  is  an  indlvidnal  or  corporation,  that  shoold  do  any  favor 
to  a  railroad  or  furnish  it  with  a  large  amount  of  freight  would  be  entitled,  natn- 
_i._  •-  . 1  < —  :a T.„x  . •L.  T  1 -jg^  passes  In  the 
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rally,  to  travel  free,  if  anyone  can.  Bnt  frequently  I  have  « 
hands  of  pecntle  who  didnt  famish  the  railroad  companies  with 
basineBs,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 


.C.otit^lc 
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I,  for  instance? — A.  Tea; 


them  any.  It  ia  generally  supposed, '  believe,  that  their  transportation  is  rather 
in  the  wav  of  mileage. 

Q,  (ByRepreHentative  Bell.)  How  is  it  with  the  conntj' comniisslonere?  Do 
they  get  passes? — A.  I  uonld  not  go  through  the  details  r^arding  the  county 
officials,  or  eay  how  that  Is ;  I  comd  not  say  that  they  do  not  get  theui  and  I 
could  Dot  say  uiat  they  do  get  them. 

Q.  Yon  have  never  obtained  tbem  for  yourself  and  have  never  held  any  ofSdal 
poeition? — A.  I  remember  someyears  ago  I  was  in  St.  Joe  and  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Nebraska  to  a  collection.  The  dealer  I  was  doing  business  with  there  in  St. 
Joe  was  a  councilman,  and  I  appreciated  the  fact  very  much  that  be  was  able  to 
get  transportation  for  me  and  the  party  who  went  vrith  me,  there  and  back. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — A.  He  was  in  my  line  of  bosineae.  These  favors 
are  pretty  scarce  now,  I  should  say;  we  dont  hear  anything  of  them  in  our  place 
of  basinesfi. 

tj.  <ByMr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  come  in  contact,  in  yonr  business,  with  the 
agricultural  claaaea  rather  intimately,  do  you  not? — A.  To  some  extent,  yee;  by 
the  agricultural  class  I  suppose  yon  mean  the  farmer. 

Q.  Welt,  yes.  What  is  tne  condition  of  the  farmer  throughout  the  western 
part  of  the  conutry  at  the  present  time?  Is  he  getting  fair  prices  for  his  products, 
and  is  he  in  a  prosperous  condition  ?— A.  There  are  localitieB  where  his  prices  are 
not  as  great  as  he  would  like,  bat  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  farmer  in  the 
West  is  prosperous  t«-day.  I  find  on  inquiry,  where  I  have  been  during  the  last 
two  years,  that  the  fanners  have  the  money  that  is  in  the  banks.  I  dont  do  a 
great  deal  of  traveliiiK  now,  and  of  coarse  1  am  not  so  familiar  with  these  things. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  safe  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  not  seen  or  talked 
with  a  banker  in  tiie  last  two  years  but  would  sav  that  in  his  locality  the  fanners 
have  the  money  in  the  banks.    From  that  I  conclude  they  are  doing  well. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bkll.)  How  do  the  prices  this  year  compare  with  those 
of  mstyear? — A,  I  think,  probably  they  are  a  trifle  higher,  but  not  vary  much, 

Q.  What  do  you  meon?  You  don't  mean  that  wheat  or  oats  are  higher,  or  pota- 
toes are  higher?    You  may  take  the  lowest  price A.  I  have  not  kept  tab  on 

the  highest  and  lowest  price;  I  base  my  assertions  on  what  I  have  heard  men  say 
who  Lave  followed  the  markets  more  closely  than  I  have  done, 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
Xwtatoee;  potatoes  certainly  so,  and  both  oats  and  wheat  show  great  reductions. — 
A.  I  have  not  kept  tab  on  tbem,  but  I  do  remember  hearing  someone  say — he  was 
a  newspaper  man — and  he  said  he  paid,  as  a  rule,  a  little  more  than  usual;  that 
prices  were  a  little  bit  higher  than  usual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cohobr.)  How  about  the  prices  of  live  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
h(ws?    Are  they  lower  or  higher? — A.  I  think  they  are  higher. 

Q  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  don't  mean  that  they  are  higher  now?  Are 
you  comparing  them  with  any  time  during  the  past  year?—  A.  I  imve  not  got  the 
ngares;  I  have  not  kept  a  very  close  tab,  as  I  say,  on  these  things,  but  I  think  the 
farmers  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  the  prices.  Horses  are  hi^er;  a  great  deal. 
Hogs  are  higher. 

Q.  Horseshavecomeup.bnt  cattle  have  gone  down? — A.  Itisageneralimprea- 
slon,  but  I  should  say  they  have  not.  As  touching  on  the  relative  prices  of  beef, 
I  would  say  that  I  went  to  the  meat  market  the  other  day  and  the  butcher  told 
me  that  the  best  beef  was  getting  so  much  higher  than  it  was  that  the  people 
would  not  bny;  he  didn't  know  but  he  should  nave  to  go  out  of  the  business  on 
that  account;  he  said  beef  was  getting  to  be  so  high  that  the  poorer  classes  would 
not  buy  it.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  commission  that  our  people  down  there  favor  a 
general  mileage  book  for  travelers  going  over  the  United  States  or  over  large  sec- 
tions of  territory,  and  I  desire  to  make  diat  statement  in  their  behalf. 

Q.  (ByMr.CoNQEK.)  Whatclassof  people  are  directly  interested  in  this  mile- 
age-book question?— A.  Mostly  commercial  men. 

Q.  Commercial  men  and  employees  of  commercial  men.  Is  that  the  idea? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  that  mileage 
book  so  as  to  give  the  roads  in  sparsely  settled  countries  and  over  mountains  the 
rates  they  are  to  receive;  and  these  roads  running  through  thickly  settled  com- 
munities and  on  level  grades,  the  rates  they  ought  to  receive? — A.  I  don't  know. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroad  companies  might  adjust  these  things  if  th^ 
wanted  to.    For  instance,  the  tariff  rate  in  South  Dakota  is  i  cents  a  mile.    U 
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of  the  4-ceat  rate  as  u^nat  the  3-cent  rote  on  other  roods  was  that  it  is  a  Bparaelr 
settled  country  and,  of  course,  there  might  be  some  difflcaltieB  of  that  kino.  Bnt 
the  railroads  always  seem  to  be  able  to  Bnrmoont  a  difflcnlty  when  they  want  to 
do  so,  in  my  expenence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqkb.)  Do  yon  think  it  wonld  be  feasible  for  a  road  to  handle 
passengere,  ae  an  economical  proposition,  at  as  low  a  cost  per  mile  per  passenger 
in  Sonth  I^kotaaa  in  New  York?— A.  No;  I  should  not  think  that  could  bedoae- 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bkll.)  Whynot?— A.  Because  they  doat  carry  enough 
people  at  a  tune  on  a  train. 

Q.  Ton  mean  the  cost  per  mile  wonld  not  be  greater— the  actnai  cost  of  nm- 
ning?— A.  If  I  should  figure  that  out,  I  should  probably  say  that  the  coat  of  run- 
ning the  train  in  South  Dakota  would  be  every  bit  the  same  aa  the  cost  of  running 
it  in  New  York  State,  except,  perhaps,  the  coat  of  the  fuel;  but  I  should  say  that 
the  profit  to  be  made  wonld  depend  upon  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  If 
a  train  should  only  carry  100  passengers  the  first  day's  travel  and  the  next  day 
should  carry  500,  of  course  the  railroad  wonld  make  more  the  second  day  than 
the  first. 

f  Hr.  Conger.)  The  question  as  asked  was  not  as  the  Congressman 
'  "  would  be  possible  to  carry  passengers  at  as  low  a  cost  per 
.miie  per  passenger  in  South  Dakota  as  in  New  York  State. — A.  I  think  it  is 
veryevident  it  can  not  be  done  in  a  sparsely  settled  and  monntainons  country 
aa  cheap  as  it  can  in  the  Eastern  country,  where  there  is  many  times  as  mocn 
travel  and  where  the  cost  of  fuel  is  less. 

Q.  To  have  a  universal  mileage  book  going  over  the  entire  conntry  would 
work  an  injustice  to  some  railroads  ? — A.  The  recommendation  was  not  abso- 
lutely for  a  universal  mileage  book  through  those  large  and  sparsely  settled 
sections.  They  can  carry  paasangors  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  I  think,  about 
as  cheap  as  they  can  in  New  York  or  Ohio;  I  don't  see  but  there  is  quite  ae  much 
travel  in  these  sections  of  the  country  as  there  is  farther  east. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Q.  (By  B 
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Chicago,  III.,  Nooeniber  ss,  js99. 
BTATEKEHT  07  M&.  AKOS  S.  nrSSELlUJf, 

Orand  Bapids,  Mick. 

To  the  hoTwrable  suboommisnon  on  transportation  of  tlie  IndugtruU  Commisnon, 

silfiTtg  at  Chicago,  III. 

Oentlehen;  In  response  to  your  courteous  invitation  to  appear  before  your 
body  and  testify  relating  to  matters  touching  transportation  in  which  Qrand 
Bapids  is  interested  or  has  just  grounds  for  complaint,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  a 
communication  on  this  subject  and  ask  for  it  your  patient  indulgence  and  careful 
consideration. 

I.  We  claim  that  the  rate  basis  for  Qrand  Rapids  should  be  changed  from  96 
per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate  to  90  per  cent.  We  claim  that  we  are  jnstly  entitled 
to  this  per  cent  on  the  actual  mileage  basis  and  that  the  change  should  be  made 
operative  on  through  business  both  to  and  from  the  East.  Grand  Bapids  is  the 
natural  center  or  distributing  point  for  western  Michigan,  accommodating  a 
population  of  1,500.000  people.  These  people  and  the  large  distributing  agencies 
in  our  city  have  a  right  to  demand  that  this  inequality  or  unjust  bads  in  uie  cost 
of  freight  be  remedied. 

Milwaukee,  related  to  eastern  Wisconsin  as  Grand  Rapids  is  to  western  Michi- 
gan, has  a  100  per  cent  basis  of  Chicago  rate,  which,  by  her  actual  niilea«e,  she 
IS  not  entitled  to;  and  this  discrimination  is  more  apparent  when  the  fact  ofcheap 
lake  transit  which  is  afforded  to  western  Michigan  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
is  considered. 

In  1891,  when  Qrand  Rapids  was  on  a  lUO  per  cent  basis,  our  board  of  trade, 
with  the  good  ofBces  of  the  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R.  Co.  and  the  C.  &  W.  M.  R.  R.  officials. 

S laced  this  matter  before  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  urging  our  just  claims 
>r  a  BO  per  cent  basis.  This  resulted  in  a  partial  remedy  by  our  being  granted  a 
90  per  cent  ratio. 

While  we  may  not  have  exhausted  all  the  remedial  powers  within  our  reach  to 
have  this  unjust  basis  righted,  yet  we  have  felt  that  to  take  this  matter  to  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commiseion.  with  their  lack  nf  power  to  enforce  compliaiice 
with  their  orders,  would  be  a  futile  attempt  and  waste  of  energy.  We  therefore 
nrge  that  yon  recommend  to  Congrefle  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommisHion  bo  enlarged  and  that  it  be  given  authority  to  make  it«  orders  man- 
datory and  operative  on  any  date  it  may  name.  We  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
with  such  authority  vested  in  the  conuniBBion  many  unjust  diHcriminations  wonld 
be  speedily  remedied  and  the  people's  interests  better  guarded  and  subserved. 

3.  Asre^ardspooling.we  think  that  it  should  be  legalized  under  the  superviston 
and  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  The  reasons  are  several: 
First,  there  conid  not  be  any  inducement  to  cut  rates,  as  each  tnmk  line  would 
be  getting  its  agreed  share  of  tonnage,  as  the  tonnage  wonld  be  equalized.  If 
this  were  in  effect  we  certainly  should  not  see  one  of  tiie  main  commodities  hare 
a9  to  10  cent  per  hundredweight  differential,  which  is  the  case  on  wheat  and  floor 
for  eiport. 

While  many  contend  that  pooling  is  wrong  a  greater  portion  of  the  shippers 
think  otherwise,  audit  is  the  opinion  of  our  board  that  pooling  beljween  the  rail- 
roads would  eliminate  the  rate  cutting.  Were  it  not  for  rate  cutting  the  railroads 
could  carry  freight  at  a  lower  rate,  simply  because  they  would  not  be  carrying  a 
lance  amount  of  freight  at  less  than  cost  to  them,  for  which  loss  the  rest  of  tne 
freight  has  to  make  up.  The  Middle  States,  mainly  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
are  the  ones  most  affected  by  these  cut  rates.  The  railroads  claim  they  do  no  cut- 
ting. While  they  say  they  do  not  cut  rates  east  of  Chicago,  they  do  from  Chi- 
cago and  fi*om  tne  Misaisaippi  River  points  to  the  seabowd,  and  all  the  trunk 
lines  carry  this  cut-rate  freiglit  across  tie  Middle  Stat*!8  and  accept  their  propor- 
tion of  this  cut  rate;  and  here  is  where  the  vprong  comes  in.  Theygive low  rates, 
aa  stated,  from  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  points,  but  not  east  of  there, 
consequently  the  shippers  of  these  Central  States  are  unjustly  discriminated 
against. 

We  believe  the  recommendations  of  your  commission  will  have  great  weight 
with  Congress,  and  aa  all  agree  that  transi>ortation  matters  in  this  country  are 
not  in  an  ideal  condition,  we  respectfully  submit  the  forgoing  propositions  for 
your  consideration. 

ReepectfnUy,  yours,  Ahob  S.  Mubseuian, 

Pregident  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  Si,  1899. 
TE8TIK0VT  OP  KK.  JOSEPH  P.  TDGEEE, 

Chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Aaaociation. 

The  aubcommission  on  transportation  met  at  10.10  a.  m..  November  34, 1809,  in 
Chicago,  Rem'ssentative  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  Joseph  F,  Tucker,  chairman  of 
the  Central  Freight  Association,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows; 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lokimbk.)  Please  state  your  name.— A.  Joseph  F. 
Tucker. 

Q.  Your  post-ofSce  address  and  official  connection. — A.  Chicago;  chairman  of 
the  Central  Freight  Association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  We  would  like  to  have  a  little  description  of  the 
organization  that  you  represent.^A.  Our  organization  is  composed  of  about  60 
roads — I  think  61  or  62.  The  boundary  of  our  association  is  from  Chicago  west, 
striking  tiie  UissiBBip^i  River  at  Burlington,  then  south,  around  to  PittfinoiK,  'by 
way  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  up  to  BnSalo,  and  then,  crossing  the  (^na- 
dian  frontier,  up  to  Mackinaw,  down  the  east  bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  back 
to  Chicago.  Within  that  territory  there  are  about  60  roads,  membersof  our  asso- 
ciation. We  have  bimonthly  meeting  and  such  other  meetings  aa  necessity  may 
require.  The  association's  organization  simply  provides  for  information  of  what 
each  road  is  doing.  There  is  no  agreement  of  any  kind;  each  road  is  at  liberty  to 
do  as  it  pleases. 

Q.  They  make,  you  might  say,  whatever  ratee  tbey  please? — A.  Whatever  rates 
they  please. 

Q.  And  the  other  roads  are  informed  of  these  rat«e;  tbey  know  what  they  are 
doing? — A.  As  a  rule,  the  roads  interested  in  any  particular  traffic  are  informed. 
If  a  case  came  up  of  necessity  for  reduction  ol  rates  the  interested  roads  would 
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indiTidoiilly  state  what  they  wanted,  and  that  information  wonld  be  sent  ont 
to  the  others. 

Q.  WhatiBtheconditioiiof  btudneeaiayoDT  territory  at  pref*ent?— A.  Itiavery 
lai^y  everything.    For  instance,  our  territory  comprises  the  10  large  Eastern 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  bnslneBs  at  present?— A.  As  to  rates  or  the 
condition  of  bnsiness? 

Q.  As  to  amount  of  bnsinees.— A.  They  have  had  more  than  they  conld  do  tor 
tiia  last  three  months. 

(J.  On  that  account  there  Is  little  rate  trouble?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
ever  a  time  when  there  was  less  rat«  trouble,  and  I  think,  as  a  rale,  there  has  been 
more  said  aboat  rate  troubles  than  has  been  jnetifled. 

Q.  Tell  ns  something  about  these  discriminatiouB. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
dificriminatioQB;  I  do  not  think  any  discrimination  could  long  continue  without 
being  known  to  everybodv. 

Q.  Doee  th^  apply  to  this  charge  that  very  large  ahippera  get  advantages  over 
smaller  ones? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  case.  Of  coarse  a  man  that  is 
&  large  shipper  and  does  a  large  wholesale  business,  like  several  ;rackerB  or  loN^e 
Krain  men,  naturally  have  more  power  thaA  the  smaller  dealer.  That  is  exempli- 
ned  in  almost  every  commercial  transaction. 

Q.  What  are  yonr  ideas  on  the  legalizing  of  pooling?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
a  legalized  pool,  under  proper  conditions,  is  thegreatest  incentive  to  stability  and 
mamtenance  of  reasonable  rates.  It  reniovee  any  feeling,  as  amle,  I  think,  of 
BhlmMTS  that  they  were  not  getting  equal  rates  with  their  neighbors;  they  often 
tiunb  that  when  they  really  are. 

Q,  The  great  thing  in  railroad  rates,  I  Buppose,  is  that  the  public  should  have 
am  low  rat^  as  it  is  pcMsible  to  have  and  let  the  railroads  exist  and  pay  their 
expenses  and  interest  proper!/.  The  next  greatest  thing  to  be  desired  is  that  all 
ahippera  shall  be  on  an  equality,  to  doawaywithdiBcrinunation.  Wonld  pooling 
do  away  with  discrimination? — A.  I  think  pooling  will  do  away  with  it.  I  think 
it  is  the  greatest  incentive  I  can  think  of  to  the  stability  of  rates.  Of  conrse  the 
shipper  feels  hurt  if  the  railroads  do  not  equalise  distances  and  markets.  But 
the  competition  is  pretty  sharp  among  the  railroads  themselves.  The  Gnlf  com- 
petition opening  up  presents  newphaaes,  and  this  Montreal  competition  is  netting 
io  be  a  new  factor.  In  fact,  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  grain  shippied 
from  here  durbig  the  last  year  for  Montreal. 

Q.  Will  that  take  a  great  deal  of  freight  from  the  United  States  railroads?— A. 
It  depends.  It  is,  of  course,  only  the  surplus  grain  that  is  expiorted.  I  think  it  is 
nnwise  to  cripple  the  roads  so  that  they  could  not  meet  any  competition;  and 
then  as  to  foreign  countries'  wheat,  or  as  to  any  foreign  competition  in  the  way 
of  transportation — bat  I  am  not  well  enouKh  acquainted  with  that;  the  grain 
men  ou^t  to  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that  better  than  I.  I  think  with  the  rail- 
road facilities  now  between  here  and  the  seaboard  they  can  snccessfnlly  meet  the 
ordinary  competition.  This  year  thoy  have  really  been  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  lakes,  but  that  is  on  account  of  the  high  rat«s.  The  rate  between 
here  and  Buffalo  has  been  as  high  as  8  and  4  cents  a  bnshel;  last  year  it  was 
three-fonrths  of  a  cent.  I  think  the  reasonableness  of  rates  should  be  left  to  the 
courts;  let  the  railroads  show  that  they  are  reasonable.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  curtail  a  man's  income,  as  yon  do  when  yon  want  to  dictate  what  the  maxi- 
mum rate  shall  be,  and  at  the  same  time  not  help  him  out  on  his  expenses. 

Q.  In  that  case  what  protection  would  tho  general  public  have  against  being 
held  np  by  high  and  excessive  rates?— A.  I  think  the  competition  of  the  connti? 
would  prevent  any  unreasonably  high  rates  by  any  poo);  and,  secondly,  I  think 
the  public  should  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if  they  are 
unreasonable.  But  I  think  the  final  resort  shoald  be  somewhere  where  the  rail- 
roads could  defend  themselves. 

Q.  They  would  have  the  conrte  as  a  last  resort,  even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommisBion — — . — A.  (Interrupting. )  In  that  case  it  would  be  a  last  resort. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  understand  the  meetings  of  your  association  are 
twice  a  month?— A.  No;  once  in  3  months. 

Q.  What  is  the  object?- A.  To  consolt  and  talk  over  matters ;  seewhatarethe 
necessities  of  any  reduction  of  rates  or  advance  of  rates. 

Q.  Who  are  present?— A.  The  general  freight  agents,  as  a  role,  representing 
the  different  Imes,  or  the  freight  traffic  officials. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Eennxdt.)  This  is  the  classification  committee?— A.  The  Central 
Traffic  Association.  The  classification  committee  is  composed  of  6  members  of 
the  Central  Traffic  Association  and  8  others— there  are  15  m  all. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  This  is  a  successor  of  the  Central  Traffic  Associa- 
tion ?— A.  Yes. 
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are  diacuBBed  at  these  meetings;  tbeee  are  competi- 

__  ; — A,  Yes.    Anythingrelatfngtoratea  is  competitivei 

the  word  local  is  hardlv  to  be  used  any  more. 

Q.  The  object  of  this  diacnsfiioD  is  to  decide  npon  what  rata  yon  think  yoa 
eeverallr  ought  to  put  io  force?— A.  No;  the  individual  roods  settle  that. 

Q.  Is  It  true,  then,  that  individual  general  freightagentacome  there  witha  defi- 
nite propodtioti  as  to  ratos?— A.  No.  For  instance,  a  party  asks  for  a  rate  from 
a  certain  point  on  brick,  which  is  strongly  competiaTe — a  man  does  not  care 
where  it  cornea  from — and  the  brick-intereeted  roads  come  there  and  talk  it  over. 

Q.  He  describes  the  eitaation  and  telle  what  rate  that  road  nonld  like  to  put 
into  affect?— A.  Tee. 

J.  Yoor  association  takes  action  on  that?— A.  The  interestad  lines  do;  yes. 
.  And  m&ke  a  recommendation  to  that  line?— A.  No;  they  state  what  they 
do.    The  interested  individoal  lines  will,  eay,  pat  In  a  rate  from  Hammond  to 
Chicago  of  8  cents  a  hundred,  effective  January  1. 

Q.  The  agreement  they  come  to  is  that  they  will  chaive  the  same  rate?— A. 
There  is  no  agreement ;  uie  interested  lines  say  tbev  will  do  it. 

J.  IsDt  Uiere  an  understanding? — A.  No;  no  understanding  at  all. 
.  Sappose  there  is  an  understanding  that  different  roads  are  going  to  charge 
jrmitrateBontheBametrafQc? — A.  There  conld  not  be;  they  wfl!  iiave  to  issne 
tariffs  and  the  lowest  will  prevail. 

Q,  Suppose  there  Is  an  understanding  that  different  roads  are  going  to  charge 
a  omerent  tariff  on  the  same  line  of  competitive  freight? — A.  This  conld  not  be; 
it  would  be  from  ttie  same  point,  and  all  the  roads  leading  from  that  point  vrill 
know  It.  Theee  tariffs  have  to  be  filed  at  Washington,  and  we  get  information  of 
all  the  files  at  Washington,  and  send  out  that  information. 

Q.  Ton  mean  to  say  it  is  onavoidable  that  the  competitive  roads  should  estab- 
lish the  same  rate?— A.  It  is  inevitable  that  they  would.  They  would  have  to  if 
they  did  any  basiness. 

Q.  That  is  tantamount  to  an  agreement  to  charge  the  same  rate. — A.  No;  I 
tlilnknot. 

Q.  In  effect?— A.  No;  I  think  that  if  one  road  should  make  a  4-cent  rate  the 
others  would  have  to  make  a  4-cent  rate,  or  lower,  to  get  any  basiness. 

Q.  Then  It  is  true  that  each  individual  road  of  these  00  reports  to  the  association 
the  rates  it  proposes  to  pat  into  effect? — A.  That  is  the  asaal  course;  yes. 

Q.  Andittherelsanobjection.tbatlBralsedanddiscasaedinyoarassociatlon?- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  natural  result  of  that.  Is  there  not  condderable  pressnre  brought  to 
bear  on  the  individual  members  to  charge  a  rate  agreeable  to  all  parties? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pressure  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Esnhbdy.)  Are  these  published  rates  maintained?- A.  I  bdieve 
rates  are  well  maintained.  I  believe  they  are  better  maintained  than  they  ever 
have  been.  Of  coarse.  It  is  very  natural  for  the  shipper  to  feel  that  he  is  Dot  get- 
ting the  lowest  rate,  but  I  think  he  is  mistaken  as  a  rale. 

<J  Ton  say  you  know  of  no  discrimination;  do  yoa  mean  general  or  specific?— 
A.  I  mean  general.  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  cases  of  discrinunation. 

Q.  Is  the  Chicago  Oreat  Western  in  yoor  association?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnbon.)  What  action  is  taken  by  your  association  in  case 
of  a  vigoroos  cut  in  the  rate  on  the  part  of  one  member?— A.  Jnst  as  other  rates; 
meet  It. 

Q.  (By  Ur.  ConaKK.)  By  action  of  the  association?- A.  Not  action  of  the  asso- 
dMion;  indlridnal  actum. 

Q.  (By  FroCesBor  Johnbon.)  Is  any  effort  put  forth  to  get  the  individual  to 
restore  the  rate?— A.  If  that  is  done,  It  is  individual. 

Q.  Does  the  correspcmdence  go  through  your  association? — A.  Not  often. 

Q.  Not  often;  it  sometimes  does?— A.  I  do  not  remember  any  each  case.  The 
member  that  pats  in  a  reduced  rate  does  it  on  reflection,  and  asnally  has  some 
good  reason  for  it,  and  holds  to  it. 

Q.  Yoa  think  the  situation  as  regards  rate  maViTig  Ja  radically  different  in  your 
aseociatioD  from  that  before  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Ckmrt  in  the  trans-His- 
souri  case? — A.  We  endeavor  in  our  reorganization  to  avoid  any  violation  of  the 
law. 

(ByB 

Ulcam.. ...    ..  — „. •j-^j- B— 

o  to  it  because  of  the  pirating  of  rates  o 
.  not  speak  nnderstandingly  of  that;  I  ( 
Northwest.    Iwas  on  the  St.  Paul  some  years,  and  the  St.  Paul  used  to  bring  into 
Hinneapolla  more  wh«at  than  all  the  other  roads  put  toother,    Tbeiy  mad«  what 
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tfaey  call  milling'-iii-tr&nsit  rates, and  would  Itave  a  carload  of  wheat  from  Dakota 
Btop  at  Minneapolis  to  mill,  and  that  eaine  rate  would  apply  os  that  wheat  and 
on  the  Soar,  with  1}  uente  for  stopping  at  Minneapolis.  I  do  not  think,  in  the 
end,  any  piratinK  of  any  rates  will  reenlt  in  any  increased  tonnage,  becanse  it 
will  soon  oe  met  tty  the  competitor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  tmth  in  the  atatement  that  the  pnblic  ratcK 
are  not  maintained  and  that  the  railroads  can  not  maintain  them?— A.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  in  the  Northwest,  but  Z  should  say  in  oar  aeeociation  the  oppOBite 
was  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  In  case  the  lailroads  were  allowed  l^allyto 
pool,  do  I  understand  yon  to  favor  the  expansion  of  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  rates;  that  is,  to  revise  them?— A.  Not  as 
a  finality.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroads  should  have  a  reasonable  hearins  as 
to  what  reasonable  rat«a  were.  I  think  the  railroade  would  not  agree  to  it  nnleBa 
there  was  some  provision  as  to  reasonable  rates.  I  think  there  should  be  juBt  as 
Btronga  law  against  unreasonably  low  rates  as  asainst  unreasonably  high  rates, 

Q.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  fix  the  rate;  in  some  cases  it 
might  lower  it.  and  in  other  cases  it  might  think  a  rate  was  too  low.  That  would 
not  preclude  the  right  of  the  railroad  to  appeal  to  the  courts  from  their  decision. 
Do  lunderstand  you  that  there  is  any  objection  to  that? — A.  I  should  not  think 
there  was  any.  I  understand  from  you  that  is  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  For 
instance,  the  commission  makes  a  mhng 


roads  would  have  to  conform  to  the  rates  under  that  ruling  until  the  courts  ruled 
otherwise? 

Q.  That  wonld  seem  to  me A.  (Interrupting.)  I  should  not  favor  that. 

q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Whynot?— A.  Because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
fair  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisaion,  not  having  in  view  the  tonnage, 
and  expenses,  and  neceseities  of  the  rate,  to  change  the  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Conoer.  ]  Why  not,  if  the  roads  ha3  the  alternative  before  them  of 
not  entering  the  pool?— A.  I  am  only  favoring  a  pool  for  the  pnrpose  of  stability 
of  rates,  that  is  all;  it  wonld  be  an  incentive  m  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Even  with  pooling,  without  any  supervision, 
how  could  yon  be  certain  that  there  was  no  cutting  of  rates  and  no  rebates 
given?— A.  I  can  only  answer  that  by  saying  I  am  certain  of  but  very  few  things. 
1  conld  not  be  ceitain  unices  I  had  definite  knowledge,  but  I  believe  it  would 


remove  a  great  many  of  the  incentives  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  given  a 
hearing  upon  a  certain  rate  there  would  he  any  great  danger  that  they  would  do 
an  injustice  to  the  railroads? — A.  I  can  nardly  answer  that.  It  might  be  so  and 
it  might  be  otherwise.  To  illustrate,  take  the  rates  to-day  on  grain  from  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  board  of  trade  report  shows  that  they  received  last  year 
820,000.000  bnshelB  of  grain;  in  1897  they  received  897,000,000  bush  els.  Thatdoes 
not  look  as  if  they  were  discriminated  against.  We  have  to  haul  that  grain  froni 
west  of  the  Mississippi  in  competition  with  the  Gulf;  we  nave  to  calculate  the 
ocean  rate  from  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  extra  insurance,  elevator 
charges,  and  all  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  getting  that  grain  through  the  gate- 
ways and  meeting  the  competition. 

Q,  Is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
consider  all  these  things  in  passing  upon  these  rates?— A.  They  conld  not;  no.  I 
have  sometimes  thon^ht  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  might  be  abrogated.  It 
forces,  for  instance,  the  same  rate  from  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kansas  City 
to  Liverpool  the  same  aa  via  Galveston;  it  forces  the  same  rates  trom  intermedi- 


ate pointe  where  there  is  not  the  same  competition,  not  the  same  necesaily. 

Q.   (By  Representative  Bell.)  As  lunderstand, youseenoreasonableobiection 
to  a  law  that  would  keep  the  railroads  that  were  evil  disposed  off  the  people,  — " 
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end  18  mln. 


1  believe  in  relentless  competition? — A.  Unrestricted  competition  in  the 

Q.  Is  it  not  ruinous  to  grocery  men,  farmers,  laborers — any  other  line  of  busi- 
ness?— A.  Bailroading  is  simply  a  conunercial  transaction;  it  is  selling  transpor- 
tation. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  railroading  yon  necessarily  have  what  is  known  as  the  unrelia- 
ble railroad  man,  the  same  aa  we  have  the  unreliable  lawyer,  merchant,  or  men 
in  other  lines;  that  is,  men  that  will  break  in  upon  agreements  and  start  a  cnt 
that  not  only  affects  the  public,  but  aftects  railroads;  not  only  affects  the  railroadB, 
but  the  pnblic.    If  a  poking  arrangement  could  be  enacted  and  pat  under  »  good 
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board,  like  the  Intoretste  Commerce  CommiasioQ,  do  roa  see  any  reason  why  it 
ehoula  not  benefit  the  roada  as  well  as  the  public? — A.  I  think  a  legalized  pooling 
law  would  be  a  strong  factor  toward  the  maintenance  of  rates,  and  stop  a  good 
deal  of  the  unaatiRfactory  feeling;  yes. 

Q.  And  I  snppose  there  is  no  question  bat  that  railroad  managers.  tra£Bo  man- 
agers, confer  and  reaeon  with  one  another  against  lowering  a  rate  or  raising  a 
rate,  inet  as  Kfoceiy  men  do,  or  men  in  any  other  line  of  basinese,  for  the  good  of 
the  wnole? — A..  They  do  reason  together;  but  unlike  the  grocery  man,  perhaps, 
they  can  not  go  out  of  business,  and  they  must  meet  the  competition  they  encounter. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  these  companies  with  the  irreconcilable  managers 
are  a  benefit  to  the  Dnsinese?— A.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  think  there  is  more  said 
in  regard  to  discrimination  tban  is  warranted.  Between  here  and  the  East,  with 
that  immense  tonnage,  the  lines  were  hauling  yesterday,  I  think,  something  like 
15,000  tons  of  grain;  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  shipper  to  have  a  reduced 
rate  without  everytody  else  knowing  it  very  quickly. 

Q,  Is  it  possible  for  him 
Oh,  yes;  of  course,  that  if 

Q.  Mr.  Huntington.  I  e 
know  him  by  reputation  o_  „ . 

Q.  He  stated  a  while  ago  before  the  Senate  committee  that  the  Santa  Fe,  when 
it  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  developed  a  state  of  facta  showing  it  had  paid 
over  J7 ,000.000  in  drawbacks;  now  if  that  he  true,  did  the  other  roads  know  it?— A. 
No.  I  should  think  tbey  would  know  it  if  the  Santa  Fe  got  a  greater  tonnage 
than  they  would  otherwise  get;  I  think  the  other  roads  would  naTe  discovered 
that  there  was  something  wrong. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  power  to  inrevent  it? — A.  The  only  power  would  be  to 
reduce  rates. 

Q.  That  meant  ruin? — A.  That  meant  rain  if  they  went  far  enough. 

u.  Do  yon  not  believe  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  reliable  roads  to  have 
such  a  legal  regulation  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  that  system  of  doing  business? — 
A.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  And  it  would  not  injure  the  railroad  system  of  thecoontry? — A.  Toprevent 
the  rebates? 

Q.  To  prevent  rebates,  discriminationa,  and  apocial  favors. — A.  Oh,  yes;  no 
donbt  of  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  had  before  this  commission  some  very  glaring  instances  of 
these  rebatea,  related  by  men  that  received  the  rebates.  The  tendency  has  aJl 
been  to  give  rebates,  as  far  as  ahowu  before  us,  to  the  men  best  able  to  pay  the 
tariff  rate.    Do  yoa  beheve  that  is  morally  right? — A,  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  approve  of  that?— A.  No, 

Q.  You  would  also  be  willing  to  aid  the  people  as  well  as  the  railroads  in  pre- 
venting aach  conditions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Believing  these  things,  how  can  yon  make  the 
statement  that  transportation  is  merely  something  to  be  sold?— A.  As  railroading 
is  a  commercial  transaction,  they  sell  transportation.  Unlike  other  commercial 
enterprises,  they  are  obliged  to  sell  all  at  the  same  price.  I  do  not  think  any 
different  condition  can  long  exist. 

S.  Then,  it  is  not  something  to  he  sold  in  the  open  market  as  commodities  are 
:  it  ia  simply  to  be  sold  at  a  price  eqnal  to  all? — A.  Necessarily;  like  the  open 
market  of  other  coods,  it  would  finally  land  in  the  same  place. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  the  nation's  budness  to  say  that  this  service  ie 
to  be  sold  equally  to  all?— A,  I  think  discriminations  should  stop. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  nation's  business  to  see  that  they  do  stop? — A.  Oh, 
there  ia  no  doubt  of  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  Mr,  Stickney  took  the  ground  that  trangportation  was  simply  something  to 
be  sold  and  bartered,  the  same  as  commodities.— A.  I  can  not  agree  with  him. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  recognize  that  a  railroad  ia  a  quasi-public 
institution?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

(j.  You  are  Willing,  and  the  roads  with  which  yon  are  associated  are  willing, 
that  there  be  a  reasonable  Glovemment  regnlation? — A.  I  could  not  speak  for  tiie 
roads.    I  can  only  give  my  own  personal  opinion. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  reliable  roads  would  approve  of  a  just  regula- 
■"'""     n  the  linee  yon  have  designated?— A.  Yes;  that  ia  my  jtidgment. 

'^  Mr.  CoNGKK.)  In  fixing  the  rates  from  varions  cities  or  shipping  centers 

iveat  to  the  aeaboard- to  New  York,  we  will  say— Chicago  is  ti^en  as  a 

basis  and  called  100  per  cent,  and  other  cities  are  given  a  per  cent,  sometimee 
lower  and  sometimes  higher,  according  to  distance.  Can  you  tell  ns  how  these 
rates  or  percentages  are  fixed? — A.  That  was  reached  through  what  was  called 
years  ago  the  joint  rate  committee.  For  Instance,  the  Misetseippi  Blver  was  the 
655a 36 
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dividing  line;  the  western  roads  luttiled  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Miesisaippl  Kver, 
and  do  to-day,  at  the  same  T»Ue,  and  there  was  an  equalizer  put  in  there.  The 
ratee  to  these  pointa  being  the  same,  and  from  these  points  being  the  sainfl,  it 
made  the  same  rate  ttiron^h  all  gateways.    The  100  per  cent  arrangement,  Chi- 


iunkisplns.  Some  of  the  western  lines,  as  yon  know,  have  BnuUvolnmee  of  ton- 
nage, and  therefore  correspondingly  heavier  operating  expenses;  that  adds  to  that 
percentage  basis  somewhat.  The  eastern  roads  pay  the  western  roads,  for  instance, 
out  of  that  116  per  cent  SO  per  cent,  and  they  take  the  balance.  That  ia  the  way 
that  was  arranged,  and  it  mns  through  to  Buffalo.  For  instance,  BofbUo  has  got, 
I  think,  two-thirds  of  the  Chicago  rate. 

Q.  The  St.  Lonie  rate  is  116  per  cent?— A.  One  htindred  and  riiteen  per  cent 
plos;  that  is,  the  bridge  toll.    It  is  arbitrary,  but  has  to  be  paid. 

Q.  Are  these  rates,  100  per  cent  and  116  per  cent,  proportionate  to  the  distances 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis?— A.  Yes;  the  100- 
per-cent  territory — we  have  a  manj  I  wish  I  had  it  here,  and  it  wonld  show  yoti 
at  a  glance.  It  runs  up  into  Michigan — 09  per  cent  up  around  De&tdt.  It  is  on 
distuice. 

Q.  Detroit  is  00  per  cent?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  Detroit  is;  it  is,  I  should 
think,  less  than  95  per  cent,  possibly  about  B5  per  cent. 

Q.  I  think  Detroit  ia  78  per  cent,  not  wishing  to  give  testimony  myself,  how- 
ever.— A.  The  difference  in  rate  is  a  little  different  from  the  proportionate  dis- 
tance, for  this  reason,  that  it  is  fairer  on  a  long  haul  to  charge  lees  ner  ton  oer 
mile  as  yon  increase  your  distance.  That  is,  the  terminal  ezx>ense  is  tne  same^or 
a  haul  of  SO  miles  as  It  wonld  be  for  a  haul  of  SOO;  so  that  wonld  change  the  per- 
centage a  little. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Indianapolis  rate  is? — A.  I  think  l^e  Indianapolis  rate 
is  about  100,  perhaps  06;  somewhere  along  tliere,  I  think  96  or  OB;  the  100  nam 
down  to  Lonisville,  I  know. 

<j.  We  will  suppose,  for  Ulustratton,  that  the  aotnal  distance  from  New  York  to 
Detroit  is  72  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  that  the 
actual  rate  in  effect  is  78  per  cent.  That  additional  S  per  cent,  as  I  understand, 
serves  for  terminal  charges?- A.  It  would  be,  as  I  say,  a  less  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
as  vou  increase  the  distance. 

Q.  As  that  distance  was  less,  the  point  nearer  New  York,  that  6  per  cent  wbl- 
trary  would  be  Increased? — A.  Yes,  to  a  slight  degree,  always,  as  the  distance 
lessens. 

Q.  SipposinK  a  town  was  exactly  90  per  cent  of  the  distance  to  Chicago,  ought 
that  additional  temiiaal  charge  to  be  as  much  as  S  per  cent? — A.  It  might  be 
changed  to  a  alight  degree.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Indianapolis  is  on  the 
direct  mileage  l»Bis. 

Q,  Bat  to  rednce  this  arbitrary  charge  as  the  distance  increases  would  be  the 
f^  principle?— A.  Yes ;  I  think  distance  must  ueceesarilj  be  a  large  factor  ia 
transportation,  except,  perhaps,  where  this  strong  competition,  like  the  Gulf  or 
some  other  competition,  comes  in.  Then,  yon  have  to  meet  the  rates  your 
ndghbora  set. 

(X  If  the  distance  was  00  per  cent,  to  charge  06  per  cent  would  be  too  mnch^ 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  like  to  say  yes  or  no  to  that  until  I  had  looked 
into  the  circnmstancae  of  sach  a  case.  There  might  be  some  reasons  that  wonld 
govern  my  conclusion.  But  I  think  the  original  joint  rate  percentages  were  con- 
sidered very  carefolly  some  15  years  ago,  and  wers  taken  up  on  the  merits  of 
each  case.  It  is  fair  to  presnme  that  any  road  that  felt  its  town  was  hurt  by  90 
per  cent,  when  it  should  have  OS  per  cent,  would  have  stated  It  and  it  would 
have  been  corrected.  We  have  coirected  that  map  to  some  extent;  not  a  great 
deal ;  it  has  lasted  well. 

Q.  Suppose  the  shippers  of  such  a  town  thought  the  rate  wae  too  high;  to 
whom  snonld  they  go  for  a  redaction? — A.  They  wonld  simply  deal  with  the 
general  freight  aeent  of  ttie  initial  road.  For  Instance,  Indianapolis  has  four  or 
nve  general  frei^t  agents  there — tlie  Peoria  and  E!astem,  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western,  and  others— and  they  would  say.  We  are  not  fairly  treated. 

Q.  That  initial  road,  unless  it  had  a  through  line  of  its  own,  would  have  to  deal 
with  other  roads,  wonld  it  not?— A.  As  a  rule,  the  eastern  connections  of  onr 
roads  take  it  for  granted  that  the  men  that  originate  the  business  know  the  most 
abont  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  as  a  mle  carry  oat  what  they  suggest. 

Q.  Is  there  anvthing  binding  through  your  association  on  these  roads,  the  con- 
necting  lines? — A.  No  penalty,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  this  arrangement  originally  made  throngh  your  association,  the  per- 
centage arrangement?— A.  That  was  made  15  or  30  years  ago;  yon  will  see  the 
necessity  in  the  way  of  equality  of  pointe  for  some  such  arrangement. 
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Q.  Oil,  yea;  I  Bee  the  necessity  for  it.— A.  They  have  been  well  satisfied;  there 
has  been  very  little  complaint  abont  it.  A  rate  m>m  Chicago  to  New  York  of  20 
cents  carries  at  once  that  rate  from  Mississippi  Rirer  points— 116  per  cent. 

Q.  We  are  to  underBtand,  then,  that  the  Surdon  of  maintaining  or  redncing 
these  rat«s  rests  principally  with  the  road  that  initiates  the  freight? — A.  Yes.  To 
iUustrate,  here  is  Pittaborg,  in  the  pig-iron  district.  Something  comes  np;  pigiron 
is  either  advanced  or  rednced.  The  Pittsbnrg  representatives  hear  the  complaintB 
of  the  shippers  and  look  into  the  case,  and,  as  a  general  rnle,  the  shipper  and  tbe 
railroads  meet  and  it  is  fairly  considered  all  aronnd. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Abont  that  difference,  I  anppoee  you  know  it  is 
the  history  of  other  lines  of  bnsinesa.  For  instance,  manufacturing  plants  get  bet- 
ter prices  nearer  home,  do  they  not,  usually?  For  instance,  a  milliiig  plant  sells 
its  surplus  nsnally  at  a  less  pric«  than  it  does  the  quantity  necessary  to  supplv  its 
home  customers.— A.  Iheara  Mr.  Connselman  testify  that  he  saw  American nonr 
sold  in  London  cheaper  than  in  New  York. 

Q.  Is  that  not  natura1?~A.  I  can  not  understand  it.  Of  conrse  in  other  com- 
mercial transactionB  I  preeume  they  sell  the  same  wticle.  I  know  they  do  sell 
salt  for  different  pricea,  according  to  the  locality  where  it  is  going. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  in  all  lines  of  bosineas  that  the  snrplns  goes  for  a 
leas  price  than  the  general  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  here  is  a  milling  concern.  They  used  to  complain  of  a  mill 
right  where  I  lived.  They  said  that  300  miles  away  they  conld  bay  the  flonr 
cheaper  than  they  conld  at  home.  Still,  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  I 
was  interested  in  it,  that  the  flonr  we  sold  at  the  distimt  point  we  sold  at  actual 
COst,becaaBe  we  Bad  to  rnu,  anyway,  so  much  or  shutdown,  and  had  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplns.  Does  not  that  cat  some  figure  in  railroading? — A.  We  are  iK>ingthat 
to  some  extent  to-day.  For  instance,  the  rate  on  export  com  is  2  cents  lower  than 
the  domestic.  It  is  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  and  meeting  foreign  competition — 
meeting  competition  that  the  local  interests  do  not  meet. 

Q.  Is  that  not  neceasary  for  both  railroad  and  conBumer?^A.  I  think  it  ia  one 
of  the  wisest  thing;  for  Uiis  country  at  large  to  move  this  surplua  crop  out, 

Q.  For  instance,  take  a  great  iron  plant, and  if  you  may  have  its  product  for 
the  foreign  market  at  practically  cost,  that  enables  you  t^i  snpply  it  with  its  domes- 
tic BOppUe8,aach  as  ores  and  other  things  that  you  do  m&ko  a  profit  on? — A.  I 
really  do  not  know  about  that,bnt  I  had  occasion  once  to  contract  for  the  surplus 
coal  of  a  mine.  I  was  with  tbe  niinois  Central  then.  They  sold  that  snr^ios 
coal  much  cheaper  than  they  did  the  general  supply,  and  by  onr  purchasing  it>— 
we  agreed  to  tate  the  aorplus,  whatever  it  was — they  were  enabled  to  keep  that 
mine  open  and  to  keep  the  thing  going. 

Q.  It  developed  the  bosinees  at  home?- A.  It  kept  the  mine  open.  If  we  had 
not  taken  that  surplus  the  coal  miner  told  me  he  could  not  have  kept  it  going; 
and,  of  course,  it  was  for  onr  interest,  as  the  mine  was  on  the  road,  to  keepit 
open. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  that  cat  some  figure  in  the  shipping  rate,  moving  the  sar- 

iilns? — A.  Yes.  Indei>endentof  that,  theexport  traffic  is  very  large  in  its  volume; 
t  loads  the  cars  heavily,  export  gram  and  export  flonr  also,  and  can  be  moved 
with  fully  as  much  profit  to  the  railroad  as  other  freight  locally,  in  smaUer 
volume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennrdy.)  Would  it  not  be  good  public  policy  on  the  partofraU- 
rosids  to  place  flonr  on  the  same  footing  with  wheat,  if  there  is  an  equal  demand 
for  it  abroad,  looking  to  the  giving  of  employment  to  our  inillB  and  our  workers 
In  the  mills? — A.  I  think  the  transportation  rates  shonld  be  based  on  the  valne, 
which  carries  with  it  the  risk  to  the  railroads;  and  I  think  also  the  volume  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  law  provides  the  carload  as  the  unit.  I  think  the 
manufactured  article  should  alvrays be  chained  more  thui  the  raw  material,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  of  less  weight. 

<^.  Suppose  it  is  loaded  to  the  capacity  of  the  oar;  there  will  be  as  much  in 
weight  of  the  manufactured  article  placed  in  the  car,  and  placed  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  mannfactnrers  themselves.  Ought  not  the  rauroads  to  haul  it  at 
the  same  rate  as  wheat? — A,  Then  there  will  come  in  the  terminal  expense  and 
the  risk.  Export  flour  from  Minneapolis  loaded— I  think  the  statistics  show— 
aboat  two-thirds  what  the  wheat  was  loaded.  To  illustrate,  60,000  ponnds  can  be 
loaded  of  com  and  wheat. 

Q.  Millers  say  they  can1oad60,000ponndBof  flour,— A.  The  loading  being  even, 
the  only  thing  I  can  see  ie  the  value  of  the  article  moved. 
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Q.  What  ia  the  quality  of  this  floor  exported?  Ib  it  equal  to  the  floar  mann- 
toctnred  for  home  consumption?— A.  I  take  it  (or  granted  yon  can  not  mann- 
factnre  any  article  withont  its  coating  more  than  the  nfw  material,  taUug  the 
whole  oatput.    It  must  cost  more  than  that  by  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Q.  That  is  a  general  mle. — A.  It  is  a  matter  of  evidence  that  that  export  flour 
boKra  about  theeame  price  as  the  wheat;  bntl  think  you  would  have  to  go  inte  that 
pretty  deepiv  to  eee  whether  they  did  not  use  the  poor  wheat  for  the  export.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  if  you  took  the  books  of  the  miller  and  saw  what  he  paid  for  the 
wheat  and  what  he  received  for  the  flour,  he  mnst  have  had  oome  pront. 

Q.  Might  not  a  large  proportion  be  In  the  offalT — A.  That  is  the  same  thing, 
yon  know. 

Q.  At  the  same  tixne,  it  would  seem,  to  me  qnite  poaeible  that  the  valne  of  the 
flour  ia  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  wheat,  particularly  aa  I  think  it 
is  a  fact,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  has  been  testified  to  before  the  commission, 
that  the  quality  of  the  flour  exported  does  not  equal  that  of  the  flonr  for  home 
conanmpnon.— A.  I  think  that  was  the  i«stimony.  that  it  was  of  about  tbe  same 
price.  We  have  a  grain  list;  from  the  epirit  of  acoommodation  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads,  perhape  bacauae  of  their  inability  to  say  no,  a  great  many  articles  have 
been  added  to  that  ffrain  list;  they  mn  from  com  prodncta  np.  We  are  moving 
that  at  the  same  pnce  as  com.  But  there  is  a  risk  which  the  railroada  assume; 
frequently  the  rulroada  are  inanrera  of  the  proper^.  As  a  mle,  there  wonld  be 
a  very  much  lighter  load.  Cerealine  can  only  load  26,000  ponnds,  while  com  can 
load  60.000. 

a,  (By  Hr.  KsyHSDv.)  Is  there  not  a  baeia  of  trnth  in  the  theory  of  the 
era  that  the  canse  of  the  discrimination  against  American  flour  is  that  the 
railroads  are  themselvea  merahandiaers  of  wheat?— A.  Yon  mean  ownera  of  it? 
No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  of 
course,  bnt  I  do  not  credit  that  at  all,  and,  aa  1  aaid  in  apeaking  of  competition, 
I  do  not  think  any  such  thing  could  long  continue  without  those  not  in  it  know- 
ing something  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Ia  there  not  a  custom  also  of  charging  a  higher 
rate  on  a  valuable  article  than  on  a  less  valuable,  without  considering  tho  risk  of 
the  railroad  at  all,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy? — A.  At  times,  on  account, 
mainly  of  the  necesaitiea  of  the  particular  case.  The  classification  ia  really  baaed 
on  the  value,  bnlk,  and  risk.    To  illnstrate,  here  are  spring  beds  that  are  bulky; 

^'" "lid  not  be  moved  aa  cheaply  as  p"  "  ■■""' 

not  the  idea  of  what  the  articti 
_     _..     —A.  In  a  particular  way;  yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  take  the  Rocky  Mountain  r^on.  There  ia  no  riak  in 
moving  the  ores.  They  will  say  that  ores  which  run  so  much  to  the  ton  will  be 
moved  to  the  smelter  for  910  a  ton  ;  here  is  another  ore  that  will  barely  atand 
tosnaportatian,  and  they  say,  we  will  more  that  for  96  a  ton.— A.  That  is  on 
account  of  the  valne;  yes. 

Q.  That  ia  on  the  theory  of  what  the  article  la  able  to  stand?- A.  Yes;  what 
the  article  in  view  of  ite  value  should  pay,  or  is  able  to  stand. 

Q.  Yon  find  that  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  indnatry  of  the  conntry?— 
A.  Uh,  yea. 

Q.  Therefore  yon  can  not  have  a  stated  rate  for  bulk  7 — A.  Ko:  we  are  guided 
entirely  by  the  official  claesiflcation.  There  are  three  claaeiflcations,  the  Offi- 
cial, Southern,  and  Western;  I  think  there  ia  still  another,  the  Transcontinental. 
These  classes  here  are  for  these  light,  bnlky,  valuable  arttclea  ;  then,  we  run  to 
Biz  claasee,  and  I  think  the  Western  has  nine. 

(Testimony  cloaed.) 


Chicago,  November  Si.  1S99. 
TESmOHY  or  KB.  roH5  V.  WOFFIHDIH, 
ChairToan  of  Chicago  Eait-bcmnd  Freight  Committee. 

The  subcommlaaion  on  tranaportation.  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of 
Novembera4, 160Q,  Representative  liorimer  presiding,  Mr,  John  F.  Woffindin  was 
duly  Bwom  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Xxibimkr.)  Pleaae  state  yonr  name  in  foil.- A.  John  F. 

—A.  Monadnock 
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Q.  Are  yoa  connected  with  the  freight  aasociation?— A.  I  am  ohaiiman  of  the 
Chicago  east-bound  freight  committee. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  this  organization,  as  to  freight  and  freight  ratee?— 
A.  Our  object  is  that  of  a  Btatistical  bnrean;  we  also  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
industries  aronnd  Chicago,  and  what  connection  they  have  with  the  variouB 
loads.  There  are  1,200  of  them,  and  we  keep  a  record  of  their  location  and  what 
it  coats  to  maie  deliTeriea  thereto.  We  frequently  have  to  meet  and  discusa 
questions  aa  they  may  come  up  in  relation  to  onr  transportation  on  Eastern  roada 
and  the  rates.  We  keep  a  record  of  the  minimom  rates  so  that  we  can  at  any 
time  know  what  the  minimum  rate  is  from  Chicago  to  any  Eastern  noint. 

Q.  (By  ProfesBor  Johnson.)  How  is  this  committee  made  up?— A.  It  ia  com- 
posed of  ten  Eastern  tmnk  lines,  the  C.  and  E.  I.,  and  G.,  I.  and  L.  are  alao 
members.  The  tmnk  linee  are;  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Loniai  Chicago  and  Erie:  Grand  Tnink;  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern;  Michigan  Central;  Pan  Handle;  Fort  Wajme;  New  York  Central, 
and  St.  Louis  and  Wahash. 

Q.  What  officials  of  the  railroads  are  represented? — A.  The  freight  dfflcials  of 
the  roads  in  Chicago;  the  assistuit  geiteral  freight  agent,  or  the  general  freight 
agent,  as  he  may  have  charge  of  the  offices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HiJtRia.)  Of  each  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rate-making  power? — A.  No, 

Q.  Yon  simply  keep  a  record  of  it?— A.  Yes.  Of  coarse, we  haTotherecord  of 
the  short  line — the  line  that  has  the  lowest  rate  of  freight  for  the  accommodation 
of  buainese,  and  also  a  record  of  the  other  lines  that  have  a  similar  rate. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  keeping  this  record  have  you  watched  the  pricee 
of  railroads,  and  have  yon  found  out  what  the  various  railways  are  doing  in  the 
various  rates;  is  it  the  ohjoct  of  your  association  to  keep  each  member  informed?— 
A.  Yes.    If  a  road  reduces  the  rate  we  make  a  record  of  it  and  advise  the  othets. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  roads  reduce  the  rate  without  letting  you  know?— A.  No. 

Q.  Would  yon  know  anything  about  it  if  they  did?— A.  The  probabilities  are 
that  we  would  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ke.nnedt.)  You  make  discoveries  in  this  direction7~A.  Of  course, 
we  Keep  a  full  record  of  their  tariffs  and  it  would  be  a  case  of  neglect  on  the  paii 
of  my  clerks  if  they  did  not  report  if  any  change  was  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakrk.)  What  notice  do  they  give  of  a  change  of  tariff;  I 
mean  the  number  of  days?— A,  If  there  was  no  neglect  in  reporting  I  would  find 
it  out  from  the  tariff  they  would  send  me,  which  would  be  the  usual  tariff  they 
file  with  the  Interstate  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Don't  you  endeavor  to  find  out  in  other  ways  than 
by  inspection  of  their  published  tariff?- A.  1  don't  see  how  we  conld  find  out  in 
any  other  way.  I  guess  we  could  find  out  from  our  billinKS  in  onr  statistical  work. 
I  think  my  attention  would  be  called  to  it  in  some  way  II  such  were  the  fact,  and 
rebates  had  been  offered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C,  J.  Habhis.)  Have  rates  not  been  put  down  to  such  a  minimum 
fignre  that  discriminations  or  rebates  would  hardly  be  expected  on  the  part  of 
railroads  for  the  last  few  years? — A.  Ithink  that  is  true.  Last  summer  rates  were 
at  such  a  low  rate  that  I  don't  think  a  road  could  possibly  have  discriminated 
without  losing  money. 

Q.  Is  it  yonr  impression  that  there  is  discrimination  among  certain  individuals 
by  the  railroads?— A.  Idon'tknowof  any.  Ihavemerelyleamedfromthereporta 
in  the  papers;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  of  my  own  knowledge, 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  is  much  freight  discrimination?- A.  I  think  quite  prob- 
ably there  is,  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  position,  being  entirely  occupied  with  freight  rates  and-trans- 
portation  matters,  yon  would  be  in  a  pretty  good  position  to  judge,  would  yon 
not? — A.  I  don't  see  how  I  could. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  legalized  pooling? — A,  I  don't  think 
that  I  have.  My  views  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  expressed  by  Mr. 
Tucker.    What  1  would  say  on  that  subject  would  be  merely  a  repetition. 

Q.  Wonld  yon  favor  a  governmental  oversight  of  this  pooling  arrangement,  if 
one  should  be  made,  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  Yes,  I 
would  favor  a  legalized  pooling,  and  I  suppose  that  would  have  someauperviaion. 

Q.  Some  governmental  supervision  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  term  of  years  do  you  think  a  pool  should  be  entered  into?— A.  I 
should  say  not  less  thw  five  years.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Why  do  you  object  to  a  yearly  change?— A.  I  think  the  difBcnlties  attend- 
ing the  creating  of  a  pool  are  such  tnat  the  several  phases  and  various  conditions 
would  have  to  be  considered,  and  they  are  snch  that  it  would  be  impossible 
from  year  to  year  to  change  a  pool  and  have  it  on  the  pi<ypei  basis. 
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Q.  (By  Ut.  Kennedy.)  Would  there  be  anjtliiiig  in  the  way  of  a  readjnetmeiit 
every  year  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  year  ?— A.  It  would  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  circnmstances  about  cfaanKins.  I  tbink  it  would  be  better  for  the 
atahiliw  of  the  rates  to  be  aseored,  and  that  the  pool  should  have  a  certain  tariff. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Habris.}  Woald  that,  in  your  opinion,  do  away  almost 
entirely  with  discrimination  and  the  giving  of  rebates? — A.  I  think  it  conid  be 
so  formed  that  it  woiild. 

§.  Illegal  discriminations? — A.  Yes. 
.  Woiild  yon  make  the  penalties  imprisonment  or  fines?— A.  I  don't  know 
ly  that  I  care  t«  express  an  opinion  on  that. 

S.  Would  not  fines  be  more  effective?— A.  Yes;  if  they  would  enforce  them 
they  were  severe  enough. 

<^.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  yon  think  either  fines  or  imprisonment  coald 
be  imposed? — A.  That  would  depend  npon  the  legislature. 

Q.  Suppose  the  legislature  passed  a  law  making  it  an  offense  to  cnt  the  rate  and 
imposed  a  fine  for  a  violation  of  the  law.  do  yon  think  that  it  should  be 
enforced? — A.  As  I  said  before,  it  dm)enda  entirely  on  their  executive  ability  to 
carry  out  what  they  propose.  I  think  there  ia  no  question,  as  a  practical  matter, 
but  what  it  should  be  enforced.  It  would  depend  on  the  legal  machinery  that  was 
employed  in  enforcing  it. 

Q.  Would  it  require  any  special  legal  machinery  to  enforce  it?— A,  I  dont 
know.  It  might  be  necessary.  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be,  in  a  penal  way.  I 
think  it  could  be  enforced, 

Q.  (By  1£r.  C.  J.  EARRie.)  A  bill  not  itroviding  for  snita  for  damages  for  the 
breakiuK  of  the  agreement,  or  without  fines  definitely  set  forth  for  each  offense, 
would  Be  of  no  effect,  would  it? — A.  Very  probably  not.  I  think  to  make  it 
operative  it  would  have  to  be  aabject  to  penalties. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Yon  said  that  if  there  were  discriminations 
within  the  last  3  years,  in  your  judgment,  the  roads  that  did  so  carried  the 
freight  at  a  lose? — A.  So;  I  didnT  say  that.  I  was  asked  the  qn^don  as  to 
whether  the  current  published  rat«s  were  so  low  that  anjrthing  carried  below  Oiat 
would  be  at  a  lose. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would. — A.  Yes;  I  say  so  now. 

Q.  Under  the  low  discriminating  rates?- A.  I  did  not  say  that  they  were 
discriminating. 

Q.  If  any  roads  should  discriminate.  It  would  usually  be  the  weak  roads,  would 
it  not?  Is  not  that  the  general  custom  of  the  weaker  roads?— A.  That  would 
depend  on  circumstances.    In  an  ordinary  wa^  I  suppose  that  would  be  true. 

Q,  You  said  they  were  running  at  a  losa  if  they  were  carrying  it  at  a  lower 
rat«  than  the  published  freight? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  presumed  to  carry  it  for  a  reasonable  rate?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  Now  a  road  that  is  running  its  machinery  any  way,  and  not  carrying  loaded 
cars,  might  lessen  that  loss  by  taking  this  freight  at  actual  cost,  might  it  not? — 
A.  Yes.  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Then  would  not  a  reasonable  rate  fixed  by  Congress  really  benefit  all  the 
strong  roads  and  protect  them  against  the  weaker  roads,  who  were  nndertaking 
to  cut  down  expense3?^A.  A  reasonable  rate  might  do  that,  certainly. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection  to  that? — A.  I  see  no  objection  provided  the  rate  is 
made,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  also  with  some  consideration  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  roads. 

Q.  You  don't  doubt  but  that  the  action  of  Congress  would  be  reasonable  on 
both  sides,  do  yon? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  supx>o8e  otherwise. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  the  principal  objection  to  rebates  and  dis- 
criminations is  not  BO  much  to  the  rate  itself  as  giving  special  favors  applying  to 
one  merchant  and  thereby  tearing  down  the  triide  of  another;  building  up  one 
community  and  tearing  down  another,  or  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  the 
destruction  of  another?— A.  I  think  that  ia  so,  in  a  general  way,  yea. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  the  real  public  clamor  is  about — that  is,  supposed  favor- 
itism?- A.  Yea. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgement  that  the  roads  yon  represent  would  object  to  such  a 
law  as  would  put  every  shipper,  every  community,  and  every  individual  npon  an 
equal  standing  as  to  the  rates?— A.  I  would  notUketoanswerfor  the  roads,  but  so 
ail  as  I  am  concerned  I  sse  no  objection  to  it, 

Q.  Is  that  the  judgment  of  the  reputable  roada? — A.  They  would  be,  I  think, 
very  glad  to  have  anything  that  would  insure  them  stable,  and  at  the  same  time 
reasonable,  rates. 

Q.  You  have  no  apprehension  that  a  board  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, appointed  oy  the  President,  would  be  unreasonable? — A.  1  have  no 
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reaooD  to  suppose  so,  no.    If  the  facts  were  properly  stated  before  them,  I  woald 
have  every  reaaon  to  believe  their  actioa  would  be  reasonable. 

Q.  They  have  always  been  patient  in  hearing  both  sides,  have  they  not? — A. 
That  is  my  experience,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  yonr  jndgment  that  the  roads  would  be  wiHioe  to  have  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  so  extended  t£at  they  might  con- 
trol the  bnsineHS  in  the  interest  of  both  the  people  and  the  roads  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  any  of  oar  roads  wonld  have  any  objection  to  any  measnre  that  wonld 
insure  reasonable  and  permanent  ratee- 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  yon  see  any  objection,  in  ca«e  of  legalized 
pooling,  to  conferring  aathority  npon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
reduce  rates;  to  lower  them  it  they  see  fit,  and  to  raise  them  if  they  see  fit;  to 
regnlate  the  rates?— ~A.  Of  course  it  would  be  supposed  that  they  would  not  bake 
any  action  tintil  after  they  had  beard  the  argnmente  of  the  railroads.  I  conid 
not  tell  without  hearing  the  argnmente  of  the  roads.  Of  course,  if  the  rates  had 
to  be  reduced  by  some  enperior  xwwer,  where  there  was  a  friction  between  what 
the  roads  might  consider  was  the  proper  rate  and  what  the  public  might  consider 
was  the  proper  rate,  I  dont  see  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
not  be  as  able  to  decide  on  that  as  any  other  body.  There  wonld  have  to  be  some 
power  to  arbitrate  these  questions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BellJ  Have  you  examined  the  Onllom  bill  that  was 
intiodnced  in  the  Senate? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  terms  of  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Are  yon  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  thathas 
been  inangutated  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
Bionl— A.  I  have  really  given  that  matter  no  thought  and  I  wonld  not  like  togive 
an  opinion  npon  it. 

Q.  As  a  general  pi 

asted  any  qneetion  c     

feel  competent  to  answer. 

<j.  Are  yon  in  sympathy  with  the  amendment,  or  opposed  to  it,  and  if  so  on 
what  principle? — A.  You  mean  in  sympathy  with  the  amendment  in  what  way? 

Q.  Enlarging  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  as  to  give 
them  power  to  enforce  their  ralings? — A.  I  think  cert^nly  that  their  powers 
should  be  increased,  at  least  so  that  they  can  be  more  operative  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time.    That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  rtdlroad  men  sitnated  as  yon  are  wonld  be  inclined  to  oppose 
snch  a  movement? — A.  I  don't  see  why  I  should. 

(Testimony  dosed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  Nootmber  Si,  1899. 
TESTIKONT  OP  UK  J.  T.  BIPLET, 
Chairman  of  the  Western  Classification  Committee. 

The  snbcommiBsion  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of 
November  34, 1809,  at  Chicago,  111.,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Hr.  J.  T. 
Ripley  was  dnly  awom,  and  testified  as  foUowB: 

Q.  (By Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  yonr  full  name.— A.  J.T.Bipley. 

Q.  And  yonr  official  connection.— A.  Chairman  of  the  Western  Classification 
Committee. 


Q.  And  your  ^t-offlce  address.— A.  Chica^. 


.J.  Will  yon  please  state  to  the  conunissionthe  purpose  of  the  oi^(anization  of 
the  Western  Classification  Committee  and  its  connection  with  railroad  tariffs? — 
A.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  establiah  and  maintain  a  freight  classifica- 
tion for  Westom  roads;  and  ite  relation  to  freight  tariffs  is  that  it  forms  the  basis 
npon  which  rates  are  made.  An  article  ia  presented  for  shipment, and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  the  classification  and  see  what  class  it  is  given  in  that  doC' 
nment,  and  then  the  rate  is  established,  the  class  rate  being  quoted  on  that  article 
as  the  schedule  of  rates  or  tariffs  on  the  article. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNOER.)  How  it  your  committee  made  up;  is  it  made  np  of  the 
representatives  of  Eastern  roads?  B^  its  relation  with  Western  railways,  you 
mean  those  roads  running  west  of  Chicago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  road  being  equally  reprei     '    "     ■    "    • 
road.    It  sends  a  delegate  to  the  comi 
questions  which  it  wishes  presented. 
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Q.  Wbat  ofBoial  of  each  road  nsaally  comes? — A.  nsnally  the  assiatant  freiriit 
k^fit,  sometimeB  the  general  freight  ageat  or  the  trafSc  uumager,  sometimes  ithe 
commercial  and  general  agent. 

Q.  Doea  yonr  committee  have  freqnent  meetings? — A.  Twice  a  year. 

Q.  Only  twice  a  year?— A.  As  a  rule  we  are  forced  to  have  an  eitra  meeting; 
bnt  the  by-la wa  provide  for  two  meetings  each  year. 

Q.  What  are  yonr  dntiee  as  manager?— A.  My  duties  as  chairman  are  to  pre- 
side at  meetings,  and  decide  qnestions  on  the  conetmction  of  the  clasaification  in 
ttie  interim  between  meetings,  or  rule  upon  new  articles  presented  for  classifica- 
tion which  are  not  already  provided  for. 

Q.  And  your  rules  are  operative  as  soon  as  made  and  on  all  the  roads? — A.  Tee: 
as  soon  as  they  are  published  they  are  operative. 

Q.  Are  there  many  changes  in  yonr  classification  from  year  to  year,  or  doee  it 
remain  quite  permanent?— A.  Constant  changes  are  being  made  at  these  semi- 
annaal  meetings;  atill,  the  changes  are  not  so  very  nnmerons. 

Q.  There  are  other  clasaifioationB?- A.  Yes;  Official  classifications,  which  so 
east  of  Chicago  and  the  Uiaaissippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Biver;  and  tne 
Southern  classification ,  which  is  in  eSect  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the 
Uissisaippi  River,  and  the  Western  classification,  which  is  In  effect  from  Chicago 
west  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  Suppose  freight  starts  in  New  York  nnder  the  Eastern  classification  and 
comes  over  into  yonr  territory  nnder  a  different  classification;  how  is  that  rate 
arranged?- A.  If  it  comes  through  Chicago  it  is  rebilled  under  the  Western 
clasaification;  and  that  may  give  it  a  lower  or  higher  rate. 

Q.  Is  that  much  trouble  to  the  shipper? — A.  I  aont  think  it  is  a  sonrce  of  great 
inconvenience  to  the  shipper.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  objection  to  it  on  that 
account. 

Q.  That  doea  not  cut  much  fifjnre,  then?— A.  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  incon- 
— J ^j  would  be  to  the  earners  rather  than  to  the  shipp"- 


Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Can  a  shipper  ship  right  through  to  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  In  some  instances,  I  understand,  the  property  has  laid 
over,  and  is  not  billed  through;  and  they  make  other  rates  apply  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  iByMr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  yonr  idea  of  a  universal  classification  that 
would  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  It. 

Q.  Could  that  be  done  by  a  governmental  commission? — A.  I  think  the  rail- 
roads should  frame  such  a  uuirersol  classification.  The  attempt  was  made  at 
one  time  to  frame  such  a  classification;  practically  it  was  ^reed  upon;  but  there 
were  some  parties  that  dissented  and  it  was  not  ^ut  into  effect. 

Q.  The  railroads  having  failed  to  make  a  uniform  classification,  it  is  hardly 
possible — unless  it  be  done  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  by  some 
other  authority— that  it  could  be  made  at  all,  is  it?— A.  Perhaps  not,  unless  It 
was  made  mandatory  upon  the  railroads  to  frame  such  a  classification. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  the  changes  that  are  frequently  made  in  this  Western 
classification,  is  the  trend  toward  uniformity  or  in  the  other  direction? — A.  I 
think  the  trend  is  toward  uniformity. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  effort  was  made,  as  yon  have  stated,  to  adopt  a  uniform 
classification,  did  those  who  objected  te  its  adoption  come  more  from  one  section 
of  the  country  than  another? — A.  Yes;  I  understand  so. 

Q.  They  were  from  what  section? — A.  I  understand  the  objections  were  from 
the  East,  principally,  although  some  of  the  Pacific  coast  lines  thought  it  imprac- 
ticable, I  oelieve. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Kennedy.)  Has  a  gentleman  named  Chapman,  of  Painesville, 
Ohio,  who  was  before  the  committee  last  week  with  a  scheme  for  uniform  classi- 
fication, called  his  scheme  to  your  attention? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it;  no. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  knowwhetherdiscriminationsresnltfrom 
the  existence  of  these  different  classifications? — A.  I  think  we  had  discrimina- 
tions as  between  markets. 

Q.  Please  explain  how  such  discriminations  may  be  the  result  of  having  several 
classificationB?- A.  Well,  if  the  Official  classification  makes  a  lower  class  on  a 
pven  article  in  the  northern  or  western  division,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
ship  that  article  from  Chicago  to  points  where  the  Western  classification  governs 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  For  instance,  the  Official  classification  goes  to  St. 
Paul— that  is,  on  all  business  from  allpoints  cast  of  Chicago  and  St.  Paul— and  the 
Westemclassiflcation  governs  from  CnicagotoSt.  Paul  on  that  article.  The  West- 
em  classification  being  higher  than  the  Official  and  the  Official  only  governing 
from  points  east  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  shipper  is  at  a  certain  disadvantage  in 
reachmg  that  particnlar  market.    It  is  also  lower  on  bnsiness  going  to  the  SuBsis- 
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cdppl  Biver  points,  where  tiie  Official  clBssiflcation  reaches.  That  has  resulted  in 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  shipper  aa  against  the  Bhippere  into  this 
territory  that  is  open  to  both  claesifications.  To  illaetrate:  if  a  man  is  shipping 
from  a  Wiscondn  point  to  a  market  in  either  directioD,  he  has  to  ship  ondei  the 
Western  clasaification.  whereas,  if  an  Eastern  man  is  shipping  to  the  same  market, 
he  ships  under  the  Eastern  elaasification.  and,  speaking  KeneraUj'  of  the  claasifl- 
cation  of  the  Easterndivision,  itis  somewhat  lower  than  tne  Western;  and  in  that 
instance  the  Wisconsiii  shippers  would  be  at  a  disadvant^re. 

Q.  Would  that  be  true  of  the  Ilhnois  territory?— A,  To  some  extent,  that  is 
modified  in  Illinois.  In  Illiiiois  there  is  a  classification  of  freight  framed  by  the 
Illinois  board  of  railway  and  warehonso  commissioners  that  is  int«nded  to 
offset  that  disability  to  some  extent.  Of  course,  the  interstate  character  of  com- 
merce and  competition  interfers  with  the  JUinois  commission. 

Q.  Does  not  tne  fact  that  the  commerce  in  the  Dlinois  marketa  is  largely  int«r- 
Btate — does  not  that  prevent  the  Elinuis  commission's  tariff  from  having  much 
effect? — A.  Yes.    It  wonld  not  apply  ontside  of  the  State. 

S.  (By  Mr. C.J. Harris.)  The  greater  bulk  of  the  freight  woald  be  in  carloads 
gpet  the  special  rate,  wonld  it  not,  without  being  clasaified,  such  aa  wheat, 
coal,  pork,  etc? — A.  That  is  shipped  outside  of  the  classification;  is  not  amenable 
to  the  classification.     I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  rates. 

Q.  That,  I  sappose,  wonld  comnrine  the  greater  bulk  of  the  freight,  if  not  in 
valne,  would  it  not? — A.  Probably  it  woiud,  althongh  I  have  never  seen  any 
figures  made. 

Q.  Your  classification  applies  to  carloads? — A.  Yes;  and  to  less  than  carloads. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Bell.)  Does  your  line  of  duty  enable  you  to  know  the 
contests  brought  by  the  consignees  of  these  goods  through  this  separate  classifica- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  I  am  apt  to  hear  of  them. 

Q.  Does  it  not  result  in  a  great  many  suits  of  replevin? — A.  My  impressioD  is 
that  it  does  not.  Companies  don't  oftentimes  have  suits.  There  are  oftentimes 
anestionB  in  di£pate,  and  they  give  rise  to  complaints,  uid  very  often  it  canses 
delay  in  delivering  the  freight. 

Q.  Sometimes  it  results  in  a  replevin  suit,  does  it  not? — A.  Not  within  my 
observation.     I  don't  think  that  is  oftentimes  the  case. 

Q.  Now,  in  making  up  these  classifications,  what  do  yon  take  into  considera- 
tion?— A.  Bulk  and  value  are  the  two  controIlinR  features. 

Q.  You  always  consider  what  an  article  will  stand,  do  you  not? — A.  That  is 
one  element,  yea;  represented  by  the  valne  of  the  goods;  and  the  element  of  bulk 
represents  the  accommodation  furnished  by  the  carrier  and  the  space  occupied. 

Q.  And  also  you  consider  what  the  article  will  stand,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  moved  and  used? — A.  I  dont  think  that  that  would  be  hardly  a  vtjid 
consideration  in  fixing  a  claseification. 

Q.  If  you  were  going  to  classify  a  very  low  grade  of  iron  ore,  a  remarkably  low 
grade;  would  you  be  liable  to  classify  that  according  to  its  grade? — A.  The  ele- 
ment of  value  wonld  be  considered. 

Q.  But  you  haven't  that  exact. — A.  The  element  of  value  don't  represent  all  of 
it.  Of  course,  the  other  element  of  bulk  would  be  considered,  inasmnch  as  it 
would  enter  into  the  amount  required  to  make  a  carload,  and  the  accomodations 
to  be  fumiehed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGEK.)  Is  iron  ore  given  two  different  classifications?— A.  We 
have  iron  ore  classified,  but  it  is  modified  under  the  classification — ander  the  so- 
called  commodity  rates,  which  are  nsually  lower  than  the  classification  or  tariff 
rates. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  railroads  make  two  different  classifications  on 
iron  ore  and  then  nass  on  the  quality  or  value  thereof  it  would A.  (Inter- 
rupting.) It  would  complicate  matters. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  yon  know  of  such  a  rate  existinK  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains? — A.  I  can  not  say  ttiat  I  do,  althongh  it  is  my  impression  rates 
have  been  made  based  on  the  value  of  the  ore. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  a  uniform  classification  would  dispense  with  all  this 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  consignee? — A.  I  believe  it  would,  very  largely. 

Q,  And  do  you  see  any  reason  why,  when  the  railroads  want  to  clasdiy,  some 
other  power,  as  an  arbitrator,  might  not  do  it  and  take  into  consideration  all  the 
facts,  and  compel  the  obstreperous  roads  to  come  in? — A.  The  framing  of  a  classi- 
ification  woula  be  a  very  complicated  piece  of  work  to  those  who  have  not  been 
familiar  with  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  classification  framed  by  the  com- 
mission would  give  general  satisfaction,  at  least  at  first.  Ithiuk  they  might  find  it 
worse  to  take  one  of  the  existing  classifications  tor  the  pnriKWe  of  irammg  a  new 
one  than  they  would  to  frame  an  entirely  new  classification. 
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Q.  You  would  not  espect  a  board  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conuniadon  to 
classify  without  taking  your  classtflcation  or  right  ratee,  and  if  they  fonnd  anj 

defects  to  correct  them,  would  you?— A.  No. 

Q,  You  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  tahe  the  claseification  of  the  rail- 
roads generallyT— A.  I  think  that  they  would  find  it  wise  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  they  should  have  a  full  hearing,  which  they  would  undoubtedly,  and  all 
intererite  should  be  conaidered,  would  you  anticipate  any  injury  would  reeult  to 
tiie  roads  from  euch  a  classification? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Pleaae  state  what  the  privileges  of  shippers  are  before 
your  conuoittee. — A.  The  Bhipx>erB  have  been  demanding  comuetition  with  the   . 
change  in  cla^fioation.    They  are  naturally  for  reduction  in  classificationjand 
these  complaints  are  heard  and  considered  at  our  semiannual  meetings.    They 
have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  us  and  stating  their  casee. 

(^,  In  person  or  by  attorney?— A.  In  person  or  by  delegate  or  attorney.  The 
petitions  are  coneidered  and  passed  upon  by  the  committee. 

Q.  Is  there  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  shippers  that  their  privile^  are  not 
anmcient  before  your  commission? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  general  satisfaction  among 
shippers  so  far  as  the  Weetem  classification  is  concerned,  as  to  their  privileges  01 
etatmgtheir  cases  and  appearing, 

Q.  (By  Representative  OtjenT)  Did  not  the  railroads  several  years  ago  get  up 
a  general  classification  which  was  substantially  agreed  to  by  the  railroads  witA 
the  exception  of  one  or  two?— A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Q  Of  course  that  clasasification  could  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  com- 
mission if  they  saw  fit  t«  take  it  up? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  available. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  yon  state  what  roads  defeated  that  classsfication 
pve  us  jour  belief  as  to  why  they  did  it?— A.  I  don't  know  what  roads 
objected  to  it.  I  anderstood  that  roads  in  the  East  were  the  most  numerous 
amontf  the  principal  objectors;  bat  what  the  reasons  were  that  led  to  it,  and  their 
objections,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  think  that  general  c1assifl(»tion  is  practi- 
cable in  the  entire  country,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  cla^fication  according  to  the  secticms? — A.  No. 


Chicago,  Iu,.,  November  S4, 1S99. 
TESTIMONY  OP  HA.  JOSEPH  BOOKWALTER, 

RepreBetitative  of  Kanm»  City  Board  of  Trade. 

The  snbcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Represent- 
ative Loritner  presiding,  at  1 1 .50  a.  m. ,  November  84, 1899,  Mr.  Joseph  Bookwalter, 
representative  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  was  introduced  as  a  witnees,  and, 
hemg  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORIMBR.)  Whatisyourname? — A.  Joseph  Bookwalter. 

Q.  And  address? — A,  Kansas  City. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  especially  represent  here?— A.  I  am  in  the  grain  husinees  at 
Kansas  City  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  chairman  01  their  transporta- 
tion committee;  and  I  represent  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade. 

Q.  Will  yon,  in  your  own  way,  state  to  the  commission  the  matters  yon  hare 
thought  of  with  reference  to  transportation?— A.  Well,  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
tariffs  as  they  practically  affect  our  bosiness  at  Kansas  Cit^.  We  have  centering 
in  Kansas  City  something  like  16  or  18  railways,  penetrating  the  territory  aui^ 
rounding  the  city,  and  are  there  to  receive  grain  on  consignment  or  buy  it  m  the 
country  and  sell  it  again,  to  store  it,  to  manufactore  it  into  flour  and  sMp  it  ont, 
both  for  local  consumption  and  for  export.  We  have  a  grievance  or  two,peTbap8. 
Our  grievance  consists  chiefly  of  this:  That  in  all  the  tariffs  of  all  the  roads  Uie 
rate  from  any  local  point  into  Kansas  City  and  then  the  rate  from  Kansas  City 
out  to  any  otner  point  is  from  1  cent  and  up,  higher  than  it  would  be  from  the 
originating  point  to  the  point  to  which  it  may  be  shipped — 1  cent  a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  that  true  of  Kansas  City  only,  or  of  many  other  cities 
of  the  country?— A.  That  is  true,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  of  the  Missonri  Eiver 
towns — Kansas  City,  Atchison,  Leavenworth.  St.  Joseph. 

Q.  The  rate  on  grain  you  are  speaking  of.  Is  not  that  or  a  similar  sitnatiantme 
of  Chicago?— A.  lam  not  informed  as  to  Chicago.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may 
operate  in  Chicage,  but  it  operates  to  ruin  our  business. 
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tmt  agwn  than  if  it  went  directly  through?    Innderstand  you  say  that  ia 

able.— A.  Yes;  it  is  nnreaBODable  in  thin:  That  it  is  snfflcieiit  to  bar  the  buainees. 
It  is  particularly  nnreaaonable  with  reference  to  na  because  it  is  not  true  with 
reference  to  any  other  local  station  along  any  of  these  lines  in  the  same  bttsisees. 
Yon  can  go  west  on  any  of  these  roads  and  mry  a  car  of  wheat  and  ship  it  to  the 
mill  or  elevatorat  any  etatiouon  that  road;  it  is  nnloaded  and  mann factored  into 


Q.  (By 
making  o: 


brea^gbnlk. 

■?— A.  Thev  ma- „ ^   j , ^ ^  _, 

Lansas  City  and  billed  ont  there  is  an  additional 
cnanfe. 

Q.  Even  if  the  grain  never  leaves  the  car? — A.  Even  if  the  grain  nerer  leaTes 
the  oar.  They  are  to  no  more  terminal  expense  or  breaking-bnlk  expense  at 
TTanoM  City  than  at  any  other  place.  It  may  not  go  oS  their  track,  and  may  not 
even  go  ont  of  their  y^d. 

Q.  Name  some  other  plac« 

Q.  Name  some  small  sta1  ,  ... 

Q.  I  asked  yon  to  name  these  towns  that  I  might  put  this  questioa,  that  we 
may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  case.  I  underhand  yon  complain  that  it 
is  possible  forabnyeror  handler  of  grain  to  bny  a  carload  of  wheat  at  Ellsworth, 
bin  it  to  Topeka,  there  rebill  it  to  New  York  at  the  through  rate  from  Ellsworth; 
that  there  is  no  additionoi  charge? — A.  At  the  balance  of  the  rate;  yes. 

Q.  That  there  is  no  additional  charge  because  of  the  rebilling  or  stopping  at 
Topeka?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Yet  if  that  car  were  bought  at  Ellsworth  and  billed  to  Kansas  City  and 
there  rebilled  to  the  aame  point  they  would  charge  you  an  additional  rate  for 
that  rebilline? — A.  Yes.  Now,  if  there  was  any  switching  done  at  EauBOs  City 
there  would  ne  an  additional  charge  for  it,  but  for  whatever  switching  may  tn 
done  at  Topeka  or  the  intermediate  point  there  is  no  additional  charge.  If  it 
should  leave  the  road  over  which  it  come  and  went  to  on  elevator  and  went  ont 
over  another  road  there  would  be  a  switching  chaige  of  (3  to  $6  a  car. 

Q.  What  road  or  organization  of  roads  is  responsible  for  ma^ng  this  charge, 
this  discrimination,  against  Kansas  City,  if  you  might  call  it  suchJ—A.  I  do  not 
know  that  onv  one  road  is  more  responsible  than  another;  they  are  all  in  it. 
A  portion  of  Qieee  roads  do  not  go  beyond  Kansas  City  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  groin  roads;  they  do  not  take  groin  to  Kansas  City,  hardly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  roads  running  into  Topeka  that  do  not  run  into  Kansas 
City?-A.  No. 

Q.  Have  these  roads  that  run  into  Kansas  City  and  also  into  Topeka  any  reason 
for  favoring  Topeka  OS  against  B^nsas  City  that  you  know  of  ?— A.  Yes;  I  think 
they  wonldinake  this  claim:  At  Topeka  they  can  feel  pretty  sure  they  will  get  it 
out  on  their  own  road  to  destination,  while  if  it  goes  to  Kansu^  City  they  might 
never  get  it  again.  They  claim  it  to  be  their  car  so  long  as  tliey  can  haul  it,  and 
therefore  dictate  where  It  shall  be  sold;  and  they  make  a  rate  that  will  govern 
that.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  roads  most  responsible  for  that  arrangement  are  tiie 
SantaFe,  the  Missouri  Pacitic,  the  Rock  Island,  and  the  Burlington;  but  the  rule 
applies  the  same  to  roads  terminating  at  Kansas  City  from  the  West. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Kknnkdy.)  How  conld  they  be  sure  of  getting  the  grain  in  their 
own  cars  from  Topeka  eastward  unless  there  was  some  underntanding  between 
the  roads,  since  there  is  competition  between  Kansas  City  and  Topeka?  Is  there 
not  more  than  one  road  running  between  these  two  points? — A.  Usually  it  goes 
into  the  elevator  or  mill  on  their  own  line.  The  operation  of  it  is  very  effective  as 
against  ns.  The  local  mills  thronghout  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  Missouri  sell 
supplies  either  side  of  us;  cars  wnl  go  right  through  Kansas  City  going  to  mill. 
It  nas  been  very  effective,  and  operates  in  many  instances  to  entirely  destroy 
the  bosiness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNOKB.)  The  milling bnsiness?—A.  And  the  orain  business,  both. 
Kansas  City  does  not  get  good  milling  wheat.  I'he  local  mills  can  afford  to  bay 
it  and  pay  more  than  onr  millers  can  pay,  because  they  can  manufacture  it  for 
export  on  the  same  basis  that  onr  people  do,  and  onr  people  have  the  cent  or 
more  per  hundred  and  their  switching  charges  besides. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  One  grain  man  in  Iowa  testified  that  because  Kansas 
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Cit7  waa  a  milling  point  they  conld  get  better  prices  in  ECansaa  City  at  timea 
than  they  could  in  Chiuogti.  That  would  seem  to  indicate,  if  hia  s^tement  ia 
trae,  that  they  get  the  b^  class  of  grain  there.  — A.  They  can  only  do  that  for 
their  local  bnsiness.  Kaneas  City  is  a  higher  marbet  for  gi-ain  than  any  other 
market  for  grain  in  the  country,  eimtily  becaose  we  get  so  little.  Take  oats— 
hardly  a  car  comes  to  Kansas  City  to  M  shipped  out;  i,  5,  or  6  cars  of  oats  a  day 
is  as  much  as  is  received  there,  and  that  is  consumed  there,  because  the  roads  add 
the  1  or  3  centa  to  shipthrough  Kansas  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hahbis.}  Do  you  know  how  much  wheat  Eansaa  City 
leceivea? — A.  That  is  govemed  a  good  deal  by  the  size  of  the  crop.  Xiast  year  we 
had  about  30,000,000  out  of  a  territory  that  raised  840,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Not  ^1  of  that  210,000,0(K)  was  shipped  out  of  that 
territory?— A.  No;  but  we  got  a  very  small  proportion  of  it.  To  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  that  will  operate  as  affecting  us.  our  mills,  and  necessarily  our  ele- 
vators, I  wrote  Home  letters  to  shippers  in  the  country  and  asked  them  to  say  how 
many  cars  of  wheat  they  had  shipped  from  July,  186S,  to  July.  1B99.  I  have  uot 
these  letters  with  me,  I  did  not  tnink  to  bring  them,  and  only  speak  from  mem- 
ory. From,  a  little  town  like  Inmau,  a  local  station  on  the  Rock  Island,  a  shipper 
ehipped  something  like  400  cars;  64  of  these  came  to  Kansas  City;  337  stopped  at 
a  mill  on  the  way  to  Kansas  CSty— large  mills,  grinding  for  export,  in  competi- 
tion with  our  mills. 

Q.  (By  RepresentatireOrjKN.)  You  speak  of  2  cents.  Is  it  sometimes  more  than 
2  cents?— A.  Yes;  very  much  more  sometimes. 

Q.  Two  cents  and  upward?— A.  Yes;  one  cent  and  upward. 

u.  How  high  does  it  go  sometimes— the  difference  ? — A.  Seven  or  eight  cents. 

Q.  In  addiUon  to  that  thereisaswitchingcharge? — A.  In  addition  to  that  there 
is  a  switching  charge. 


the  grade  of  wheat  and  found  there  was  less  than  2  per  cent  of  t 
that  was  graded  wheat;  it  ran  from  "rejected"  to  "4    and  "3." 
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Q.  What  is  the  reason  they  send  inferior  grades  to  Kansas  City  ? — A.  It  is  the 
nearest  market,  and  it  is  very  uncertain  what  they  will  receive  for  the  inferior 
grades  if  they  send  to  Qalveeton,  New  Orleans,  or  Chicago,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  not  in  a  condition  for  long  shipment,  and  it  ia  desirahle  to  get  them  out  of  the 
car  as  soon  as  possihle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNQBR.)  What  becomes  of  that  wheat?— A.  It  goes  into  the  ele- 
vator and  is  scoured  and  dried. 

Q.  Kansas  City  is  the  nearest  market  where  that  can  be  done  ? — A.  Kansas  City 
is  tlie  nearest  market  where  that  can  be  done  and  starve  be  obtained.  I  want  to 
say  that  this  discrimination — arbitrarily  from  1  cent  a  hnndred  up,  with  the  very 
narrow  margin  on  which  the  grain  business  is  now  done,  any  difference  in  the 
chai-ge  between  one  and  another — determines  the  movement  of  that  grain;  where 
it  shall  go.  Not  very  long  ago  the  city  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  as  to  why  it  was  that  theywere  not  receiving  as  much  gmin  for  eiport 
as  tliey  previously  had.  Among  others  called  before  that  commission  was  the 
representatiTe  of  Armour  &  Co.,  who  were  the  largest  grain  dosilera  in  the  conn- 
try,  perhaps.  Mr.  Armour's  representative,  among  other  things,  said  that  their 
charges,  lightering  the  ^ain,  and  lack  of  facilities  for  handling  the  grain  from 
car  to  vessel,  made  additional  cost  enough  to  prevent  them  handling  it,  and  inci- 
dentally said  that  one-siiteenth  of  a  cent  per  bushel  on  grain  will  determine  where 
it  will  go.  I  simply  give  that  as  illustrative  of  why  any  discrimination  will  ruin 
the  business  of  any  particular  place. 

Speaking  oi  Nebraska,  there  are  some  peculiariiies  of  the  tariff  that  I  jotted 
downaslcamealoncon  the  train  last  night,  which  will  illustrate  what  I  am  after. 
Now,  thisstateof  affairs  istmeof  other  stations  on  the  Burlington  system;  1  jnet 
give  this  one  as  not  being  different  from  the  rest  of  them.  There  may  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  mileage,  but  not  in  the  tariff.  This  station,  Wahoo,  is  located  in  a 
very  excellent  grain  country,  growing  white  oata  and  white  com,  both  of  which 
are  very  valuable  to  us.  Now,  Wahoo  is  229  miles  from  Kansas  City,  northwesi. 
It  is  023  miles  from  St.  Louis.  The  rato  from  Wahoo  to  Kansas  City  is  14  cents, 
and  to  St.  Louis  is  14;  if  it  goes  via  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  it  is  31  cents. 

Q-Isitfarth     "        ""  ' 

A.  It  is  87  mil 
own  through  li 
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1,  but  they  haul  it  394  miles  farther  without  additional  charge. 
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Q.  Not  the  same  road,  however^ — A.  The  same  road.  I  took  the  station  of 
Waboo  becaoee  it  has  a  pectUiar  feature ;  it  is  also  a  station  on  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  terminatefl  at  Kansas  City.  The  Union  Pacific  rato  is  14  cents  to  Kansas 
City  and  also  to  St.  Lonia.  If  it  ie  billed  tiirough  by  the  Union  Pacific  Tia  Kansas 
City,  they  aam  the  14  cents;  if  it  ia  billed  throni^h  oy  the  same  line  which  termi- 
natee  at  Kanaae  City,  and  must  give  it  np  to  gome  other  road,  the  Union  Pacific 

Sts  T  cents  ont  of  it,  and  they  give  up  half  what  they  have  earned.  They  do  not 
ie  that  becattse  they  are  desirona  oi  giving  np  that  portion,  bnt  they  are  forced 
to  do  it  in  order  to  make  tariffs  in  competition  with  the  other  roads. 

Q.  WhydoBsnotthe.Union  Pacific  make  a  lower  rate  to  Kansas  City?— A.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  hammered  on  the  back  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Yonr  idea,  then,  is  that  the  rate  probably  is  a  fair  one  to  Kansas  City,  bnt 
an  extremely  low  one  to  St.  Lonis,  relatively  speaking? — A.  That  is  in  part  tme. 
I  think  the  Kansas  City  rate  is  too  high  and  tne  St.  Louis  rate  ia  too  low.  It  is 
not  so  mnch  the  love  of  St.  Lonis  that  the  14-cent  rate  is  made  there,  bnt  Chicago 
Is  based  npon  the  St.  Iionis  rate,  and  it  makes  a  lower  rate  to  Chicago,  and  they 
get  to  hanl  to  Chicago  instead  of  St.  Lonis. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Have  these  railroads  any  elevators  in  Kansas 
City? — A.  The  Bnrlington  has  no  elevator. 

Q.  Has  the  Pacific?— A.  The  Union  Pacific  has;  yee. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Rennedt.)  Is  it  yonr  nnderatanding  that  the  Burlington  has  eleva- 
tors in  Cliicago? — A.  We  nndarstand  they  have;  yes. 

Q.  They  own  the  elevators?— A.  I  can  not  give  you  poritive  information  on  that. 

The  people  of  the  Sontharegreat  eaters  of  oats  and  white  com  meal.  The  cen- 
tral portion  of  Nebraska,  embracing  this  part  of  the  country,  ia  where  the  white 
oats  are  chiefly  produced.  They  are  desirable  for  oatmeal  because  they  are  white. 
Black  oats  and  red  oats  are  strong,  and  wtiite  oats  are  necessary  for  oatmeal. 
We  have  an  oatmeal  mill  at  Kansas  City,  but  it  can  not  get  oats  to  mn  hardly 
anyof  tbetimejwhyitdoee  not  is  plain  from  the  tariffs.  As  I  said,  the  rate  on  oats 
from  Wahoo  to  Kansas  City  ia  14  cents,  that  is  32B  miles;  the  rat«  on  oats  from  Wahoo 
to  Memphis  is  19  cents,  713  miles;  14  cents  for  329  iniles  and  6  for  cents  484  miles, 
going  directly  through  Kansas  City.  If  it  is  billed  into  Kansas  City  and  then 
billed  to  Memphis  it  u  24  cents,  5  cents  penalty  for  stopping  at  Kansas  Citv  Cor 
baDdline  or  mannfactnrin^.  The  result  is  it  goes  on  throng  and  onr  people  do 
not  do  the  bnsiness.    It  is  nght  on  the  line  of  road  passing  through  the  town. 

Texas  ia  a  very  large  consumer  of  com  meal,  and  our  people  onginally  enjoyed 
the  privilege,  on  the  basis  of  through  billing,  of  mannfacturing  com  meal  and 
shipping  to  Texas.  From  Wahoo  to  San  Antonia  on  com  the  rate  ia  89  cents;  if 
the  com  ia  stopped  at  Bliinsaa  City  and  manufactured  into  meal  it  makes  it  44 
cents.  The  result  is,  the  com  is  shipped  to  Texas  and  manufactured  in  Texas, 
instead  of  being  mannfactnred  in  Kansas  City;  5  cents  per  hnndred  advantage  is 
given  to  the  mill  in  Texas. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Is  it  not  more  expensive  to  ship  the  manufac- 
tured product  than  it  is  the  raw  grain? — A.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  be.    It  did  not  um  to  be. 

Q.  How  long  since  has  this  been  in  operation,  the  difteranoe  between  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mannfactnred  article  and  the  raw  grain  itself? — A.  I  can  not 
give  you  exactly  the  date. 

?.  About  how  long? — A.  A  couple  of  years, 
here  ia  a  little  town  in  Kansas  called  Doniphan.  They  ship  com  from  Doni- 
S»n  to  Chicago  via  St.  Joseph  for  15  cents,  033  miles;  they  ship  it  to  Chicago  via 
nsas  City,  which  ia  43  miles  farther,  at  IB  cents;  they  ship  it  via  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis  at  14  cents.  If  it  ia  shipped  to  Kansas  City,  30  miles,  the  rate  ia  7 
cents.  It  is  633  miles  to  Chicago  and  50  miles  to  Kansas  City.  One  is  15  cents  and 
the  other  is  7  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  these  exceptional  instances,  or  would  you  mean 
to  say  to  this  commission  that  Kansas  City  ia  discriminated  against  in  favor  of 
towns  and  places  to  this  extent  and  proportion?  If  so,  I  can  not  see  how  you 
conld  do  the  volume  of  bnsineas  in  gram  ahipmenta — wheat,  com,  and  other  prod- 
nets— that  yon  do? — A.  These  are  the  extremes,  ranging  from  1  cent  up  to  7 
centa,  which  is  the  highest  discrimination;  but  there  are  many  other  stations  on 
the  Burlington  system  like  this,  running  all  the  way  down— 5,  4,  3,  2, 1  cent— bnt 
anything  which  causes  any  discrimination  ia  sufficient  to  bar  onr  business. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  the  discrimination  on  some  particolar  roads  la^er  than  on 
others? — A.  It  ia  all  alike  in  the  same  territory. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  there  might  be  certain  railroads  discriminating  SAainst 
you. — A.  We  can  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Union  Pacific  should  charge  I4cente 
on  a  car  that  comes  and  stops  at  Kansas  City,  and  7  cents  on  the  same  car  if  it 
does  not  stop  at  Kansas  City,  for  the  same  length  of  haol. 
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Speaking  with  reference  to  bnsiness,  I  counted  np  I  think  it  was  90  dsfB,  np  to 
yesterday,  and  we  liave  averaged  3  cars  of  com  a  day  at  Eaneae  City  off  the  Bor- 
lington  ayBtom. 

<^.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  How  much  oneht  yon  to  average  if  rates  were 
tuuform?— A.  I  do  not  know;  we  ought  to  have  150  cars,  1  shonid  think,  anyhow. 
It  is  apretty  small  Btation  on  their  road  that  does  not  ship  3  cars. 

ti.  Did  yoa  say  the  wheat  that  came  to  Eansae  City  amounted  to  80,000.000 
bashels,  and  that  this  discriminating  rate  haa  existed  only  within  the  last  year 
or  two?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  boMnese  did  yon  do  prior  to  that  time  in  EimsaB  City,  in  wheat, 
for  instance? — A.  It  varied  according  to  the  crop;  I  can  not  tell  yon  exactly;  Ihave 
not  the  figures. 

Q.  Did  it  exceed  the  80,000,000  of  bnshela?— A.  Oh,  it  ran  np  as  high  as 
40,000,000. 

9'  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Yon  think  your  bosnees  in  grain  is  falling  off?— A. 
It  is,  moat  decidedly. 

Here  Ih  the  town  of  Htunboldt,  for  instance.  That  is  130  miles  from  Kansas 
City,  and  571  milea  from  Chica^;  the  rate  to  Kansas  Citvis  8  cents,  while  the 
rate  to  Chicago  is  IT)  cents.  Hnmboldt  happens  to  be  tne  next  station  from 
Table  Rock;  and  according  to  these  letters  I  was  speakliig  to  yon  abont  having 
received  last  year  they  shipped  273  cars  of  com  from  Table  Rock  and  8  came  to 
Kansas  City.  These  were  not  shipped  by  dealers;  they  were  shipped  by  farmers, 
who  did  not  know  any  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  8  cars  were?— A.  The  8  cars;  yes.  The  reason  why 
I  took  Humboldt  was  becanae  I  had  the  flgnres  on  there  day  before  yesterday. 
There  was  bid  on  track,  35|  cents  for  No.  8  com,  Chicago  terms.  I  believe  the 
rate  to  Cblciuco  is  IT)  centa.that  ia,Q.81centBabnshel;  that  wonld  make  it  worth 
35.30  here.  The  highest  priced  com  was  worth  here  that  day  83.5  cents,  On  the 
basis  of  the  tariff  it  was  worth  more  in  Kansas  City  than  it  was  in  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  These  points  are  all  west  of  the  Missouri  River?— 
A-  Yes.  Now,  the  same  relative  rate  is  on  the  Missonri  Pacific  road  in  the  same 
territory.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  their  tariff  with  me.  While  it  may  be  said 
the  Bnrlington  does  not  necessarily  bring  its  staff  through  Kansas  City,  the 
Missonri  Pacific  can  not  avoid  going  throagh  Kansas  City;  it  is  their  only  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr. C.J.Harris.)  I  understood  you  to  state  that  all  grains  were  being 
handled  on  a  very  close  margin  at  the  present  time;  that  wonld  enable  the  farmer 
to  get  more  for  his  produce  relatively  than  ever  before,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  last  10  years  of  the  margin  from  the 
farmer  to  the  markets? — A.  I  was  not  in  the  grain  business  as  long  ago  as  that. 

Q.  From  yourexperience  to  the  present  time? — A.  We  nsed  to  expect  always 
to  get  a  half-cent  margin  on  oomor  oats,  and  a  cent  a  boshel  on  wheat;  we  expect 
now  to  handle  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  com  and  a  half -cent  on  wheat. 

Q.  Are  railroad  rates  lower  now  than  wben  yon  tirst  commenced  basineasT — 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  local  rat«  into  Kansas  City  is. 

U.  Are  through  rates  to  the  seaboard  lower? — A.  I  think  they  are,  as  a  rule;  yes. 

Q,  You  have  elevator  facilities  in  Kansas  City?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  private  or  public?— A,  Mostly  private. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conokr.)  Have  yon  any  public  elevators? — A.  I  think  there  are  two. 

Q.  What  capacity,  approximately?— A.  From  400,000  to  1,000,000. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  total  elevator  capacity  in  Kansas  City? — A.  I  think  it  is 
aboat  6,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who  owns  the  private  elevators?— A.  They  are  men  in 
business  there. 

Q.  Not  any  railroad  people?— A.  Well,  I  think  the  understanding  is  they  are 
owned  by  the  railroads.    iTieyare  operated  by  private  parties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harrib.)  Do  jronr  grain  men  have  any  complaints  to  make 
of  the  large  private  elevators  buying  wheat  to  better  advantage  tliaa  yon,  having 
any  inside  rates  or  discriminations  tkat  favor  them  particularly? — A.  Yes;  we  do, 
in  this,  that  if  it  continues  that  way  we  will  all  have  to  go  ont  of  businees  except 
these  few  people;  just  as  this  one  indicates  here  from  HumboldL 

I  think  I  read  in  the  paper  that  testimony  was  given  before  your  commission 
by  one  of  the  large  concerns  here;  that  in  view  of  their  higher  bidding  ont  in  the 
conntry  the  farmer  was  getting  more  for  bis  grain  than  he  wonld  if  they  did  not 
bid  high.  I  simply  want  to  say  two  and  two  make  four.  These  Itam  conoems 
can  not  bid  any  nigher  on  the  tariff  than  the  smaller  concerns,  and  they  can  not 
reach  the  business  of  the  country  nearly  so  cheap  as  the  smaller  coocema.  To 
illustrate,  the  most  of  our  wheat  moves  inside  of  S  months  from  the  time  it  is 
harvested.    The  local  dealer  at  the  station,  besides  his  grain  bnediisss,  is  engaged 
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In  the  lamber  and  coal  boMneee,  or  jn  the  grocery  bosineas,  or  in  the  dry  goods 
bosinMs,  or  in  the  milling  bnsinesa — something  of  that  kind;  he  ia  not  dependent 
entirely  on  his  grain  operations;  if  be  makes  a  balf  day's  wages  on  his  grain, 
that,  BKHig  with  the  pront  he  is  making  at  something  else,  makes  him  a  bnsiL.es8, 
bnt  the  man  who  is  en^ged  in  no  other hnsiness  except  bnyin^  grain  mast  make 
it  ont  of  the  ifrain  entirely,  and  there  wilt  be  5  or  6  months  in  the  ^ear  that  he 
has  exceedingly  little  to  do.  That  is  not  so  material  to  the  man  that  is  in  any  other 
bnsinesB,  but  to  the  man  who  is  exclusively  in  the  grain  bnaineee  it  is  material, 
and  that  is  the  case  with  the  large  concern  that  goes  Into  the  grain  bnsineas. 

Q.  Yon  claim  the  smaller  dealer  can  do  it  as  cneaply  orcheaper  than  the  larger 
one;  what  is  the  deduction  we  are  to  draw  from  that,  that  the  luge  dealers  get 
inside  rates? — A.  That  is  what  we  believe.  The  Peavey  Elevator  Company,  of 
Uinneapolis,  operates  on  the  Union  Paciitc  road  west  of  Kansas  City,  and  is 
bnilding  a  line  of  elevators.  They  try  to  bny  ont  the  local  man  first,  if  he  will 
sell;  if  not,  they  bnild  an  elevator  beside  bim.    A  few  days  ago  they  offered  a 

a  muter  of  a  cent  more  for  corn  along  the  Union  Pacific  road  than  they  conld  sell 
.  for  in  EansaH  City  the  same  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congee.)  What  does  that  indicate  to  yonr  mind?— A.  That  indi- 
cates that  there  mnsC  be  an  advantage  somewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakhis.)  Can  yon  eay  what  that  advantage  is?— A.  There 
conld  not  be  any  freight  rate  in  the  world  that  wonld  allow  them  to  bny  it  ont 
there  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  than  they  sold  it  for.  I  mean  on  the  basis  of 
Kansas  Citv;  I  do  not  mean  they  paid  a  qnarter  of  a  cent  more  in  the  country, 
bat  on  the  basis  of  the  Kansas  City  marKet,  freight  rate  considered,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  OOBOER.)  Your  idea,  then,  inageneralway,i8thatthegTain  tribn- 
tary  to  Kansas  City,  which  oi^bt  natnrally  to  go  to  that  market,  is  diverted  to 
other  markets,  Chicago  and  St.  Loaia? — A.  Yes. 

y.  In  your  opinion,  is  more  diverted  to  Chicago,  or  to  St.  Lonis.ortoboth?— A. 
I  can  not  tell  yon  as  to  that.    I  do  not  think  St.  Lonie  gets  as  mnch  benefit  as  Chi' 

Tand  the  South. 
You  have  mentioned  three  roads,  the  Bock  Island,  Burlington,  and  Santa 
Fe,  as  I  remember?— A.  And  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Q.  I  think  these  three  that  I  mention  are  the  ones  that,  even  according  to  the 

gbliehed  tariffs,  distance  considered,  discriminate  inf  avor  of  Chicago  as  against 
.nsas  City?— A.  Yes;  they  do. 

Q.  Had  you  or  your  people  in  Kansas  City  connected  the  elevator  men  in  this 
city  with  the  discrimination  in  any  way? — A.  Well,  we  have  thonght  these  people 
pay  more  than  the  market  will  justify;  it  leaves  them  no  profit. 

Q.  It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  Mr.  Counselman  operates  on  the  Hock  Island,  Mr. 
Armour  on  the  Bnrlington.  and  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  Santa  Fe,  and  according 
to  yonr  testimony  they  are  able  to  get  rates  that  haul  grain  600  milea  for  a  slight 
advance  over  the  rates  these  roads  charge  to  hanl  it  to  your  town,  100  miles  or 
more,  even  according  to  the  published  tuiSs  that  yon  have  mentioned?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  any  of  these  men  have  elOTators  in  Kansas  City?— A.  Yes;  Mr.  Conn- 
aelman  operates  an  elevator  there,  and  Mr.  Bichardson  operates  an  elevator  there. 

Q.  Do  they  do  much  basiness  there? — A.  It  depends  altogether;  if  it  is  better 
to  send  the  stuff  to  Ualveeton  there  ia  very  little  Candled  in  the  Santa  Fe  eleva- 
tor in  Kansas  City;  if  it  is  best  togo  to  Chicago  there  is  not  a  great  deal  handled 
by  Mr.  Counselman 'e  elevator.  There  ie  some  influence  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness there.  Until  his  death,  which  occurred  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  son 
of  the  vice-president  of  the  Bock  Island,  was  Mr.  Connselman's  manager  at  Kan- 
sas City.  Mr.  Harris,  I  am  told,  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  George  B.  Harris,  of  the  Bur- 
lington, and  is  the  chief  operator  on  the  Burlington  syste^. 

Q.  You  say  chief  operator;  do  you  mean  for  Kansas  Ci^? — A.  No;  in  the  gndn 
bnsineas.  He  does  not  do  bnaineas  at  Kansas  City.  The  Bnrlington  has  no  eleva- 
tor at  this  time  in  Kansas  City.  We  are  advised  they  are  going  to  build  one.  The 
Iowa  Development  Company  is  operated  and  managed  at  Kansas  City  by  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicaso  Great  Western  Railway. 

Q.  It  might  be  well  for  Kansas  City  to  interest  some  of  tbeae  men  a  little  more 
in  that  town,  might  it  not? — A.  It  it  was  simply  for  their  business,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  do  any  goodfor  the  other  neople  who  are  doing  business  there. 

Referring  to  the  Maple  Leaf,  there  is  a  little  peculiarity  about  that.  I  was  try- 
ing to  bny  some  oats  at  Shepard,  Iowa,  on  the  Maple  Leaf.  Thatis  a  local  station, 
and  I  simply  name  it  because  I  nave  tried  it.  It  is  167  miles  from  Kansas  City. 
The  rate  is  10  cents  to  Kansas  City  and  the  rat«  to  St.  Louis  is  12  cents;  it  is  S38 
miles  to  St.  Louis.  If  it  la  billed  to  Kansas  City  and  then  goes  to  St.  Louis  it  ia 
17  cents;  bnt  they  can  bill  it  right  through  Kansas  City  for  13  cents. 

Q.  This  distonoe  to  St.Looie  means  through  Kansas  City?— A.  Yes;  anditwiU 
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neci^Rsarily  go  tbst  way  because  they  vaDt  to  get  in  the  full  amount  cf  their 
inileage;  it  is  the  terminus  of  their  nmd. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  yon  favor  legalizing  pooling  by  the  rail- 
roads?— A.  Well,  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.    I  do  not  hnow, 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  what  are  generally  the  views  of  business  men  in  your  section 
of  the  country  regarding  that  subjei;!? — A.  I  do  not  think  their  views  are  very 
well  defined  on  that.  Sometimes  they  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  and  other 
times  they  think  it  would  not. 

j3.  Do  yon  think  there  should  be  conferred  on  the  InteratatA  Commerce  Com- 
misdon  authority  sufficient  to  fix  the  rat«  of  railroads? — A.  Yes;  if  it  will  act 
quickly.  Thatis  the  only  obiection  that  I  know  of  relative  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  that  it  taVes  too  long  to  act. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  have  if  yon  did  not  correct  this  matter  in  some 
way,  such  as  hv  this  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
The  remedies,  however,  are  too  tardy. 

Q,  That  is,  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion  takes  too  long  a  time  in 
deciding  on  cases?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  do  yon  not  think  that  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  commission 
has  very  little  anthority  at  present? — A.  Well,  it  would  seem  they  might  exercise 
what  authority  they  have  a  little  more  promptly.  I  think  we  are  rapidly 
ftpproaching  the  same  condition  in  the  grain  situation  that  we  are  in  most  other 
branches  ofDusinesa— a  trust  that  will  absolately  control  the  handliog,  and  thereby 
the  price  of  the  grain. 

(J.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest  for  the  correction  of  this  evil?— A.  Requiring 
the  railroads,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  strictly  to  the  railroad  buainess.  and  go 
out  of  the  grain  buidness,  or  any  other  kind  of  Dusiness;  that  is  one  way. 

3.  That  would  also  include  persons  who  run  elevators  leased  from  railroads 
who,  perhaps,  get  special  rates? — A.  Yes.  In  the  testimony  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  a  year  or  two  ago,  involving  that  qneation,  it  was 
stated  by  an  elevator  man  that  the  railroad  company  paid  him  as  high  as  4  cents 
per  hundred  for  running  grain  through  the  honse,  as  an  elevator  charge;  that,  of 
course,  would  give  him  the  absolute  control  of  bnainess  on  that  road. 

Q.  Well,  in  order  to  compel  railroads  to  live  up  to  uniform  rates,  they  most 
of  necessity  be  supervised  by  some  sort  of  commission  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commiasion?— A.  Yes;  it  would  seem  so. 

Q.  And  such  commission  ought,  of  necessity,  to  be  clothed  with  snflicient 
authority  to  enforce  ita  rulings? — A.  It  ought  to. 

I  think  it  was  In  189S  that  we  had  our  shortage  in  our  com  crop,  and  at  that 
time  we  fed  out  in  this  country  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  stock;  wheat  wae 
cheaper  than  com.  We  wiped  out  the  immense  visible  supply  of  wheat,  the 
inunense  surplus  on  hand,  and  since  that  time  Chicago  instead  of  Liverpool  has 
controlled  the  price  of  wheat.  Liverpool  to-day  goes  np  and  down,  aa  Chicago 
goes  up  and  down;  np  to  that  time  it  was  the  other  way.  Now,  8  railroad  sys- 
tems control  the  grain-prodncing  territory,  and  every  one  of  these  systems  is 
Sling  into  the  grain  business  just  as  rapidly  as  it  can;  and  when  yon  have  got  it 
to  the  hands  of  8  men  or  8  roads,  with  snfficient  storage  capacity  to  take  care 
of  the  crop,  it  will  be  controlled  by  these  people  and  the  local  dealer  will  have  to 
go  out  of  the  businesB  entirely,  unless  there  is  some  remedy  for  that. 

Q.  This  dealing  in  grain — is  that  done  directly  by  the  railroad  ?— A.  I  can  not 
answer  that,  bnt  there  are  certain  persons  doing  business  on  these  roads  that  can 
handle  it  when  nobody  else  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  think  all  circumstances  point  to  it?— A.  All  cir- 
cnmstances  point  to  it. 

Q.  {By  Representative  Bkll.)  Is  it  not  the  same  way  with  the  coal  business? — 
A.  I  am  told  so,  but  I  have  not  the  knowledge  to  testify  on  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  seem  to  have  a  little  doubt  about  this  legal  pooling;  have  you  any 
doubt  about  there  being  a  pool  now  hy  all  these  roads  going  into  Kansas  City  in 
this  case?— A.  Very  little  donbt  about  it.  The  Union  Pacific  keeps  up  the rateof 
the  other  roads,  though  it  ends  there  and  has  ite  elevators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  do  not  mean  there  is  a  pool  in  the  sense  of  dividing 
their  earnings,  do  you? — A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  B^resentative  BsLL.)  Bnt  an  to  rate  and  method  of  doing  business? — 
A.  Yes;  I  thfuk  so. 

Q.  Then,  why  would  yon  have  any  hesitancy  about  a  legal  pool?— A.  Well,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  ao  not  know;  it  is  a  large  subject.    I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  not  regard  all  your  dilBcnlties  in  Kansas  City  as  connected  with  the 
elevators  on  the  inifividnal  roads?— A.  I  think  the  policy  baa  been  dictated  by 
those  roads  which  originate  the  grain  to  compel  it  to  go  as  far  as  possible  on 
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tiieir  lines.  They  have  ceased  to  be  common  canierB  for  the  pnblic,  bnt  regard 
the  grain  as  theirs,  to  handle  for  their  own  personal  advantage,  and  determine 
where  it  shall  be  sold. 

Q.  Yon  regard  the  4  cents  which  this  elevator  man  down  there  got  for  his  grain 
going  through  the  elevator  as  really  his  ibawback  on  the  freight? — A.  Vee.  Any 
elevator  in  Kansas  City  wonld  be  delighted  to  handle  that  grain  for  a  half  cent 
and  make  money  ont  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnsok.)  Wonld  yon  apply  the  name  of  pooling  to  those 
methods  of  doing  business?— A.  It  depends  on  what  definition  yon  give  to  the 

thep 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Yon  mean  an  agreement  between  the  roads  instead 
pooling? — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  wonld  be  better  to  term  it  an  agreement  betwi 
the  roads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorihkr.)  Do  yon  ever  pay  any  attention  to  the  daily 
Liverpool  cables  on  grain?— A.  Yes;  we  get  them. 

Q.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  have  they  in  any  way  affected  the  price  of  the 
market  here? — A.  Oh,  they  do  to  some  extent,  but  their  prices  within  the  last  year 
or  two  have  been  governed  chiefly  by  the  prices  here. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  of  a  low  cable  coming  here,  and  during  that  day  hear 
it  said  that  low  cables  from  Liverpool  put  down  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  of  high  cables  coming,  and  hearing  it  said  that  the 
high  cables  had  the  eSeut  of  pntting  ap  the  price  of  wbeat  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes; 
bnt  I  think  those  terms  are  nsed  more  to  innnence  the  speculative  market  than 
anything  else. 

Q.  On  these  days  when  the  cables  come  high,  has  wheat  in  Chicago,  from  yotu* 
knowledge,  ever  risen  above  the  previous  day?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  associated 
it  in  that  way  exactly.  Very  often  our  local  market  is  higher  than  Liverpool 
would  indicate,  or  lower  than  Liverpool  wonld  indicate,  on  that  particular  day. 
For  instance,  the  foreign  cable  to-day  will  be  based  on  what  our  market  was  yeet- 
terday.    You  see  they  are  earlier  in  the  day;  they  close  very  soon  after  we  b^in. 

Q.  But,  aa  it  is  generally  understood,  have  higa  or  low  cables  any  effect  on  the 
market  here? — A.  1  think  so;  necessarily.  It  would  have  some  effect  on  oar 
market. 

Q.  Chica^,  then,  would  not  altogether  control  the  price  if  it  is  influenced  at 
all  Dy  the  Liverpool  cable? — A.  The  Liveipool  cable  is  influenced  by  the  Chicago 
price,  and  they  immediately  influence  each  other. 

Q.  Then  it  would  not  be  entirely  confined  to  Chicago,  according  to  that  state- 
ment?— A.  Not  any  more  than  it  would  be  confin^  altogether  to  Liverpool. 
Liverpool  is  governed  by  conditions  in  Chicago,  and  Chicago  is  governed  to  some 
extent  by  the  conditions  in  Liverpool. 

Q.  I  nnderstood  you  to  say  that  Chic 

of  Liverpool,  and  I  want  to  know  whe ,  

I  believe  just  this,  that  it  controls  to  a  great  deal  greater  ext«nt  than  it  e'. ,. 

before.  It  may  not  absolutely  control,  for  it  is  influenced  by  other  local  condi- 
tions, visible  supply,  etc.,  and  their  local  demand  will  govern  their  market  very 
considerably. 

Q.  And  there  are  ontrade  inflnences,  in  your  opinion,  which  have  something  to 
do  with  the  price  of  grain  here? — A.  Of  conrse. 

(Testimony  closed,) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  H,  1899. 
TBSmiOVY  07  UK.  ZUTA  S.  CAETEB, 

Commimon  andproAuoe  merciumt,  Chicago,  III. 

The  flnbconunission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  aft«moon  of 
November  24, 1809,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Zina  R.  Carter  was 
duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  yoor  full  name.— A.  Zina  R. 
Carter. 

Q.  And  your  post-ofBce  address. — A.  Chicago. 
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Q.  Your  bngineBs. — A.  Commiesion;  prodnc 

5/ — ' 


^.  And  any  official  counectioD  70a  have  in  the  city.— A.  I  am  a  member  of  tlie 
samtary  board. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Mr.  Carter  having:  connection  witb  tfae  drainaRe- 
canal  project,  mnst  have  ^ven  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  traiiaportatiou  by 
water  to  and  from  Chicago,  and  information  in  rej^d  to  that  bnsineaB  is  what  I 
"■"-*•  — e  have  in  mind. — A.  Well,  if  I  am  permitted  to  state  my  views  npon 


Q.  (By  Representative  LOIUHEB.)  (InterraptinK.)  Jnst  state  them  in  yonr  own 
way. — A.  As  to  onr  water  transportation  I  wonla  say  this,  first  of  all,  that  the 
fntore  growth  of  the  industries  of  this  conntry,  I  believe,  and  the  opportunities 
for  onr  people  to  compete  eucceesfolly  in  a  fair  race  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  requires  that  they  should  have  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  transpor- 
tation thronghont  this  country;  and  I  think  I  can  place  before  yon  a  few  facte 
which  bear  directly  on  this  question,  and  which  show  conclusively  that  water 
transportation  furmahes  great  advanta^s  to  the  people  of  this  conntry  over  the 
beat  that  the  railroads  are  able  to  furmsh.  I  find  in  the  records  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  thaae  figurea: 
For  the  year  1897  the  average  rate  of  freight  on  com  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
City,  via  lake  and  canal, including  the  chargesat  Buffalo,  was4,58  cents  per  bushel. 
That  was  the  avertwe  rate  daring  the  season  of  navigation;  and  the  average  of  raU 
rate  for  the  year,  t^en  from  the  public  schedules,  was  11.^  cents  per  bushel  from 
Chica^  to  New  York.  The  average  rate  by  lake  and  canal  on  wheat  for  that  year 
1897.  includiuK  the  charges  at  Buffalo,  was  12.5  cents  per  bushel.  In  1898  we  were 
not  able  to  obtain  the  charges  at  Buffalo.  They  were  very  irre^lar.  running 
from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  nothing,  so  I  have  to  exclude  that  in  the  calcula- 
tioQ  of  the  carrying  charges.  The  charge  by  lake  and  canal  for  the  year  1898  was 
8.81  cents  per  bushel  on  com  and  4.46  cents  per  buehel  on  wheat  all  the  way. 
The  all-rail  charge  that  I  have  for  1898  was  9.8  cents,  and  on  wheat  12  cente. 
From  theee  statistics  it  is  very  easy  to  deduct  these  facts,  that  on  the  grain  that 
was  exported  by  the  producers  of  this  country  in  the  year  1998  the  oiSerence 
between  the  charges  for  carrying  by  rail  and  water  would  apj»x>ximste  $30,000,000 
in  favor  of  water  carriage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqkr.  )  Is  that  sum  based  on  the  whole  crop  of  the  country?— A. 
Based  on  the  actual  experience  for  the  year  1868.  It  was  something  over 
420,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  We  are  not  discussing  in  this  connection,  up  to 
this  time,  any  other  character  of  freight. 

Q.  I  notice  these  figures  showing  the  average  frdght  rate  of  the  railroads  are 
for  the  year,  whereas  tlie  figures  on  the  lake  and  cwal  rate  are  for  the  season  of 
navigation. — A.  True. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  us  whether  the  rail  rate  was  lower  during  the  season  of 
navigation  than  dnring  other  times  of  the  year?— A.  Now.as  regai^alargepart 
of  these  years  which  I  have  quoted  from,  I  should  not  like  to  he  definite.  Of 
conrse  I  know  there  have  been  years  during  the  summer  season  when  the  rail 
rate  has  been  cut  very  close  to  the  water  rate;  other  years  it  has  not.  The  aver- 
age rail  rate  for  twentv  years  nast,  as  I  have  learned  during  that  length  of  time, 
has  been  much  lower  dnring  the  summer  than  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  lower,  approximately?— A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter 
I  have  not  given  very  careful  attention.  I  have  not  given  it  such  carefnl  atten- 
tion as  would  enable  me  to  state  definitely,  but  I  think  it  could  he  safely  eaid, 
taldng  the  average  for  20  years,  that  it  would  be  36  per  cent  higher  during  the 
season  of  the  closing  of  navigation  tlian  it  would  be  during  the  season  of  water 
tranaportatior 

Q.  (By  Prof 
water  charge, 
increase  very  slowly.     The  all-water  transportation  is  now  accomplished  at  a  very 

Seat  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Erie  Canal  is  not  improved  up  to 
te;  Itianot  in  the  condition  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  commerceuponit. 
If  it  had  been  improved  and  was  in  such  a  condition  now  as  the  character  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  demands  it  should  be,  the  transpor- 
tation would  be  at  the  lowest  rate  all  water.  That  is  the  reason  why  a  larger 
Cr  oent  of  the  trade  does  not  go  by  the  canal — because  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
ndle  it. 

Q.  Still  the  Erie  Canal  can  handle  twice  what  it  does  now,  can  it  not,  without 
any  improvement  whatever? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

^.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  present  water  route  is  not  able  to  compete  to  any 
large  extent  with  the  all-rail  route? — A.  There  are  the  facte.  Now,  it  is  not  a 
supposition  of  the  mind  that  the  man  who  can  avail  himself  of  a  rate  that  is 
less  than  one-half  is  going  to  fail  to  do  so.    This  year  will  show  a  difference 
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becanseof  the  export  low  ratee  bv  rail,  and  therefore  alarge  part  of  the  tonnaM 
hae  been  drawn  from  the  lake  trade;  trnt  in  1896  the  largest  per  cent  of  the  grain 
left  Chicago  by  water. 

Q.  And  went  as  far  as  Buffalo  or  Brie  points  and  thence  by  rail? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  My  point  is  eiiuply  this:  Yonr  figrires  dont  prove  to  me  conclasivelj  that  the 
bai^  traffic  can  compete  with  the  riul  traf&c  on  a  lar^e  scale,  and  I  want  to  aek 
you  if  yon  can  prove  that. — A.  Now.in  connection  with  this,  it  is  true  that  the 
lines  of  road  npon  which  the  compariaons  are  made  are  the  best  in  the  United 
States — the  best  managed  roada  and  the  beat  equipped  roads — and  they  are  able  to 
make  the  lowest  rates,  and  of  course  the  canal  and  waterways  parallel  these  roads. 
They  make  a  relatively  lower  rate  than  a  rate  for  the  same  distance  Into  Chicago 
from  the  West. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  CoitOBR.)  Doesnot  the  matter  of  time  required  to  make  a  shipment 
have  something  to  do  with  the  t>)nnage? — A.  It  wonld,  in  a  fluctoating  market, 
have  something  to  do  with  it  sometimes;  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  grain  shipped  from 
Chicago  by  water  so  far  as  Buffalo  and  other  ££rie  points  than  goes  to  these  points 
farther  east  by  way  of  the  canal? — A,  Yes. 

'^.  Do  you  know  how  the  part-water  and  part-rail  rate  compares  with  the  all- 
■  "    A,  Thedifferencewouldnotbeasgreat  asall-water  rate.     Ihavenot 


thefii 


lefignres. 
Q.  Is  the 


_  there  a  difference? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  water. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  yon  studied  the  way  in  which  the  trafBc 
over  tne  Erie  Canal  in  distributed? — A.  Not  carefully;  no. 

<^.  I  think  if  y'ln  were  to  do  that  that  you  wonld  And  the  greater  part  of  the 
Erie  Canal  traffic  is  ditrtribnted  or  rather  carried  on  during  the  months  when  the 
railways  are  crowded  with  business,  and  are  not  competinsr  with  the  canal  for 
the  grain  trade.  That  would  indicate  to  me  that  the  canal  nnder  present  con- 
ditions is  not  a  very  serions  factor  beyond  Buffalo. ^A.  Well,  it  is  ve^  easily 
Biud  that  when  any  route  of  transportation  runs  down  and  fails  to  perform  its 
functions  with  satisfaction  to  the  people,  that  it  loses  its  stand  and  loses  its  busi- 
oees.  'Hiat  is  the  condition  to^iay  with  the  I.  &  N.  Canal  in  Illinois.  It  no  longer 
amounts  to  anything  except  as  a  distributer  of  freights.  That  is  the  effect  that 
it  has  now  becaase  it  has  not  been  improved  for  years  and  men  have  simplv  left  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  waterway  east  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  seaboard  would 
be  a  carrier  of  the  large  traffic? — A.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  the  improvement  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  makdnK  of  it  into  a  deep-water  channel. 

Q.  To  what  depth?— A.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  reouired  to  be  at  least  10  feet. 
I  dont  believe  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  snip  navigation  of  canals  by 
the  ships  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  likely  to  be  brought  ont. 

Q.  Tne  evidence  is  against  that?~A.  Yes;  it  isnotlikely  tohappen.  Oneofthe 
strong  arguments  against  it  is  that  the  vessels  are  very  expensive  In  their  con- 
struction. Of  course,  in  order  to  navigate  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  order  to  make 
rapid  progress,  they  are  constructed  with  enormous  power,  and  they  can  not  as 
rs  enter  the  canal.  Therefore  a  mnch  oheaper  constmcted  boat  would 
r  jast  as  well  for  the  carryinK  of  the  heavy  n^igbt,  and  it  would  not  Ide 
Qp  so  mnch  money.  Thus  it  would  lessen  the  expense  of  transportation.  Very 
much  of  the  f  reiKht  at  least  conld  be  more  cheaply  carried  than  by  ttie  keeping  of 
these  expensive  sbips  in  the  slow  method  of  canal  navigation. 

Q.  That  being  true,  the  canal  conld  be  utilized  as  a  barge  canal?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  would  you  say  that  barge  would  have  to  be?  Would  you  not  say 
it  wonld  have  to  be  eqi^  to  a  train  load  in  order  for  the  barge  to  be  an  econom- 
ical mode  of  transportation? — A.  The  larger  the  barge,  all  other  things  consid- 
ered— that  ia  to  say,  the  largest  that  wonld  be  practicable— wonld  probably  be 
the  most  economic^^in  fact  there  is  no  question  about  that — hut  then  you  have 
to  fall  back  on  the  dimensions  of  your  cnannel  and  decide  nxton  the  size  of  the 
barge  accordingly.  It  seems  to  me  you  must  presuppose  a  barge  of  a  certain  size 
in  order  to  have  a  transportation  generally  that  can  compete  with  the  train, 
because  the  train  is  the  unit  by  rail,  and  l^e  unit  now  is  from  1,SOO  to  2,000  tons 
of  actual  burden.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  must  figure  on  a  barge  that  can  com- 
pete with  this  other  agency.    That  must  determine  your  waterway  prism. 

O.  That  is  to  say,  you  dont  believe  it  is  necessary  for  a  single  barge  to  cury 
as  large  an  amount  as  a  train  load  of  cars  in  order  to  compete?— A.  I  dont  think 
that  would  naturally  follow.  There  are  many  other  queanons  of  cost  that  would 
enter  Into  it. 

Q.  The  question  of  the  cost  does  enter  into  it? — A.  Yee.  There  are  many  other 
questions  aside  from  the  single  question  of  the  wages  necessary  to  handle  the 
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reason  of  the  Ifirse  outlay  of  work,  has  been  verf  exi>ensive,  in  order  t 

connection  with  the  MiBsisBiHii  River,  that  it  wonld  bo  a  wise  policy — in  fact,  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  onr  Qovemment — to  take  the  work  np  and  complete  it, 
becanee  it  will  enable  the  great  products  of  the  Miagissippi  Valley  to  be  handled 
more  cheaply  than  by  any  other  means  possible.  The  eanitaiy  district  hae 
expended  aDaat|3Q,0W,000;  that  is  to  say.  it  has  actnally  paid  out  that  money  for 
83  miles  and  ovea,  where  it  has  cat  this  channel,  and  the  water  is  turned  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNoKB.)  This  channel  connects  with  the  lUinoia  River? — A.  Yea; 
same  draft.  ITiat  is,  exchange  has  been  made  with  the  Champaign  River  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  navigable  features  of  the  river,  as  well  as  to  obtain  addi- 
tional cross  sectiona.     We  are  now  pnttingin  bridges  at  different  points. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johkbon.)  How  deep  a  channel  in  the  clear  does  this  drain- 
age canal  make  feasible? — A.  The  depth  of  tbe  water  in  the  drainage  canal  is  25 
feet  or  leas. 

Q.  I  did  not  refer  to  that.  I  mean  in  the  natural  channel;  abont  what  depth  is 
feasible  to  ship? — A.  That  is  a  very  large  qnestioii.  What  the  practicable  depth 
wonld  be  womd  depend  upon  the  nse.  How  to  produce  the  best  result  with  the 
money  expended  is  a  question  for  the  engineers  to  decide.  Major  Marshall,  who 
is  the  resident  engineer  in  this  city,  doea  not  believe  that  they  will  be  justified  in 
attempting  what  would  be  known  as  absolutely  deep-water  navif^ation,  while 
many  other  men  believe  in  that.  A  careful  survey  and  estimate  has  been  made 
on  the  cost  of  completing  a  Id-foot  channel  from  the  point  where  our  work  as  a 
channel  terminates,  down  through  Joliet  and  over  the  Desplaines  River  to  the 
Illinois  River,  and  so  on  to  the  Mississippi  River;  and  it  falls  much  under 
(125,000.000  to  complete  it  vrith  a  16-foot  channel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  And  connect  it  with  the  MiaaiBSippi  Riverf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  there  16  feet  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  River 
op  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  Isnppose?— A.  Yes. 

(J.  (B^  Mr.  CONOBR.)  Do  you  expect  that  ail  this  volume'  of  water  that  the 
channel  is  likely  to  put  in  the  Mississippi  River  is  likely  to  aid  in  giving  it  the 
required  depth? — A.  Yes;  it  will  aid  in  giving  it  the  required  depth  all  tne  way 
down  throngh  the  Dlinois  River,  It  will  add  very  much  tothe  availability  of  the 
Illinois  River,  and  will  lessen  the  cost  necessary  to  give  it  any  ^ven  depth  very 
mncb.  And  it  will  assist  and  improve  navigation  in  the  MiBaissippi  River.  I 
havediscussedthiaqaestion  with  merchants  of  St.  Louis,  and  men  who  have  given 
the  matter  much  thought.  Last  December,  when  in  Washington  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  I  had  Uie  opportunity  of  discussing  this 

anestion  with  several  merchants  of  St.  Louis,  and  among  others  the  then  presi- 
ent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  8t,  Louis,  and  they  believe  that  the  addi- 
tional water  which  the  sanitary  canal  will  furnish  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
them  in  time  of  low  water. 

Q.  Speaking  of  St.  Louis,  has  not  the  irailroad  competition  practically  driven 
the  commerce  from  the  Mississipxti  below  St.  Louis, or  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans? — A.  I  think  the  commerce,  perhaps,  has  grown  less  in  the  laat  few  years. 
It  is  a  question  I  have  not  been  interested  m  and  nave  not  studied  carefully. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  you  do  with  the  surplna  water  in  times 
of  flood  in  the  Mississippi?  Will  that  materially  add  to  their  lEsasters  there?— A. 
In  time  of  great  flood,  in  addition,  perhaps,  to  the  amount  of  water  they  have,  the 
800  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  from  the  canal  at  a  time  of  high  water  would 
not  be  noticed  in  the  Mississippi  River,  Of  course,  the  volume  in  flood  timeis  vast 
in  the  Missiseippi. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  river  do  you  connect  witli?— A.  The  Desplaines 
River,  and  very  shortly  after  that  with  the  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  Wtiatwould  betheobject  in  making  this  canal, 
say,  10  feet,  when  in  the  Mississippi  River  there  is  not  Uiat  depth  of  wat^? — A.  I  am 
not  advocating  the  IS-foot  chanael  eouth.  Bnt  some  men  who  have  made  a  study 
of  thia  question  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  and  a  survey  has  been  made  along  these 
lines,  as  I  have  stated  to  vou. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  tnat  would  practically  mean,  it  seems  to  me.  that  a  ship 
could  be  taken  up  to  some  point  along  the  Illinoia  River  or  Mississippi  River,  where 
there  is  a  lower  depth  of  water,  and  unloaded  into  another  ship.^A.  I  have  no 
doubt  if  ^ou  would  discuss  this  matter  with  some  of  themen  who  are  interested  in 
the  Missisaippi  River  they  wonld  tell  you  they  are  in  favor  of  deep  water  for  the 
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Lower  MigeiBnppi,  and  that  when  it  was  completed  they  wonld  have  deep-wat«r 
navigation  thu  ent^e  distance. 

Q.  (ByMr,  C.J.  Habbis.)  Would  thatwaterwa^, when  completed, beadaiwer- 
ODe  rival  of  the  Erie  Canal  for  the  shipment  of  grain  and  other  sappliea? — A,  This 
waterway  we  are  talking  of  now? 

Q.  Tee.— A.  No;  I  don't  look  upon  it  in  that  way.  Of  conrse,  in  oome  respects 
it  wonld  add  to  the  volume  of  business  which  is  now  going  by  the  East«m  route, 
while  at  the  same  time  nnder  certain  conditione  it  might  work  detrimentally  the 
other  way.  I  think  the  rule  wonld  be  that  it  woold  add  to  the  volnme  of  bnsmeeB 
going  by  this  route. 

Q.  (By  RepreHentative  Otjen.)  This  grain  could  be  brought  by  water  from  the 
Miasiseippi  River  this  way  as  well  as  taken  the  other  way?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Exnnkdt.)  Is  the  Elinois  River  claseed  as  a  navigable  river?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  to  deepen  that  the  State  of  Illinois  could  not  take  the  initiative;  it 
would  have  to  be  done  under  national  auspices? — A.  Yes;  the  National  Qovemment 
is  jtnttingin  large  motors,  one  at  Campeville  and  one  at  Lagrange,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  navigable  features  of  the  Dlinois  River  there.  The  TJmted 
States  Government  has  taken  full  charge. 

'^.  (By  Representative  LOBIHEK.)  It  has  taken  charge  of  the  Chicago  River? — 
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Q.  is  the  deepening  of  the  water  here  now  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  anything  done  In  a  governmental 
way  witn  the  Desplalnee  River,  this  connecting  Unk  between  the  Illinois  River 
and  your  canal? — A.  By  the  United  States  Government? 


Hennepin  Canal,  but  the  money  expended  on  the  Heunepm  Canal  will  be  of  very 
little  service  to  the  people  of  this  country  onless  the  route  is  improved  by  them 
in  both  ways,  so  that  in  coming  to  the  river  they  can  move  freight  either  way. 
Althoiufh  it  was  a  step  for  a  short  line,  it  will  be  of  very  little  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  The  lUinoie  and  Michigan  Canal  is  BtUl  in  nse? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  operated  by  the  State  of  Dlinois,  I  believe?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (ByUr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  prospect  of  the  tonnage  of  the  lakes 
being  increased  by  another  year  eo  that  your  grain  and  other  nroducte  will  have 
more  liberal  movement  by  water?  Is  the  shipbuilding  being  increased  at  all? — 
A.  Yes;  and  the  incentive  to  increase  is  very  great  at  tbis  ttme.  The  earujnea 
this  season  have  been  very  remunerative,  and  you  can  easUy  conclude  what  the 
result  will  be.  I  know  quite  a  number  of  the  largest  carriers  are  being  con- 
structed, and  I  would  conclude,  even  if  I  did  not  know  that,  that  there  WOTdd  be 
only  one  result,  with  boats  making  contracts  a  few  months  since  to  carry  ore  for 
less  than  one-third  of  what  it  can  be  carried  by  rail — the  result  of  that  will  be  to 
largely  increawe  the  tonnage  of  the  lake. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  on  freight  by  water  route,  or  Is  there  a  combination  among 
the  owners  of  boats  to  regulate  that?  Is  there  a  rate  agreed  npon  for  a  season 
by  water? — A.  Therenever  has  been  a  successful  combination  on  the  lakes.  There 
have  been  contracts,  many  of  them,  entered  into  which  favored  a  certain  amount 
of  tonnage  during  whole  seasons,  but  no  combination  including  all  the  tonnu^e  of 
the  lakes.  Nothing  of  that  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  at  present,  would  be  poseibTe  or 
feasible. 

Q.  Has  It  a  charter  like  an  ocean  charter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Varying  in  price  from  month  to  month?— A,  Those  who  are  free  from  con- 
tract make  a  special  contract  for  every  ship— every  load. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  They  follow  the  market?— A.  Coal  has  been 
carried  within  the  last  two  years  from  Bnffalo  to  Chicago  as  low  as  SO  cents  a 
ton.  There  was  not  very  much  carried  at  that  rate,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  carried  at  2S,  30,  and  35  cents  per  ton.  Ore  has  been  carried  from  Lake 
Superior  points  to  Buffalo,  and  near  BnfiFalo,  and  to  that  seittion  of  lake  ports  there, 
for  40  cents.  That  Is,  perhaps,  the  minimum;  but  great  contracts  have  oeen  made 
at  45  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  air.  Gohoer.)  What  figures  have  you  as  to  the  maximum?- A.  For  this 
year  the  maximum  was  tit. 

§.  For  ore?— A.  Yes. 
.  ( By  Professor  Jobhsom.)  Then  I  understand  there  is  a  large  number  of  ves- 
sel owners  on  the  lakes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  a  shipper  usually  baa  an  opportunity  of  making  a  contract  with 
several  people?— A.  Tea. 
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Q.  Yon  ship  on  the  lakes,  do  yon?— A.  Sometiines;  not  extensively. 

Q.  How  do  yon  get  yoor  shiptnenta  billed;  thftt  is,  do  you  charter  a  boat  or  do 
yon  go  to  some  agent,  or  what  ia  the  way? — A.  In  grain  a  boat  is  chartered  gen- 
erally and  loaded  by  one  shipper.  The  ^pper  might  contract  with  the  owner, 
bnt  the  usual  eyetem  is  to  contract  with  what  ia  known  ae  the  Teasel  agent,  who 

girhaps  inay  be  instracted  to  charter  hia  vessel  when  he  is  on  the  road  from 
offalo  here.-  He  eipecte  it  to  be  here  on  or  abont  snch  a  day;  and  it  will  take 
nim  from  one  to  three  days  to  onload;  it  dependi  npoQ  the  character  of  bis  cargo, 
the  material  he  is  carrying,  etc.  The  agent  desires  to  have  a  load  ready  tor  the 
boat  when  it  is  unloaded,  so  a  charter  or  contract  is  made  ont  with  the  agent 
here  while  the  boat  may  be  on  its  way. 

Q.  Is  there  much  package  freight  on  the  lakes?— A.  Yes, 

(J.  And  is  that  shipped  through  the  agents? — A.  Yee;  thatiscarriedvery  largely 
by  the  regular  steanwnip  lines.  The  package  freights-say,  for  instance,  flour  and 
pork,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff — is  carried  largely  by  the  regular  linee,  and  they 
employ  agents  to  attend  to  that  basineas  at  all  cimea.  That  business  is  trans- 
acted, BO  far  as  that  part  of  it  is  concerned,  very  much  the  same  as  a  railroad 
agent  would  transact  it  in  shipping  freight  over  a  railroad. 

Q.  Please  tell  ns,  if  yon  know,  what  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  Is,  and  what 
it  aoe^l^A..  I  don't  happen  to  remember  all  of  the  things  they  do;  but  some  thii^ 
tbey  try  to  do,  for  instance,  ia  to  regnlato  wages,  and  It  is  an  association  that  tries 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  lake  carriers  generally.  I  coold  not  state  the 
ground  they  try  to  cover,  specifically. 

Q.  Do  they  have  anything  to  do  with  rates?— A.  Of  ooorse  they  wonld  endeavor 
to  nz  a  rate  so  far  as  the  practice  on  certain  linee  is  concerned,  if  they  could,  but 
they  have  never  sucoeeded  in  fijdng  any  rates  which  have  stood  out  for  anj' length 
of  time. 

Q.  Did  not  this  association  at  one  time  seriously  consider  the  proposition  of 
entering  into  a  pool  with  the  general  traffic  associations  or  a  combination,  when 
that  was  in  vogue,  with  the  Eastern  traffic  linea?^A.  This  association  may  have 
had  something  of  that  character  under  consideration,  though  it  is  not  controlling 
the  tonnage  or  the  lakes.  For  instance ,  we  have  members  of  the  Lake  Carrier? 
Association  who  don't  have  any  tonnage  on  the  lakee.  1  know  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  Chicago  who  has  been  one  of  the  officers  ot  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, and,  BO  far  ae  I  am  aware,  has  not  owned  anything  except  tugs  for  drawii^ 
ships  in  here  to  Chicago.  I  don't  see  that  the  toimage  of  the  lake  la  a  matter  in 
which  such  members  are  ver^  deeply  interested,  except  incidentally.  Of  course 
when  it  is  prosperous  his  busmeas  is  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNQSB.)  Yon  are  a  commission  merchant,  dealing  in  grain? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  buy  your  grain?— A.  I  buy  the  most  of  my  grain  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Wheredo  vonseUit?- A.  Sell  it  in  Chicago  and  ship  some  away.  Largely, 
my  trade  ia  counned  to  the  State  and  always  has  been. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  some  to  New  York?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  do  that,  which  kind  of  transportation  do  you  use,  rail  or  water 
route? — A.  If  I  desire  to  ship  a  single  carload  of  grain — and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  trade  done  in  a  retail  way,  a  carload  of  grain  Ming  regarded  as  retafl—as  it  is 
already  on  the  move,  my  method  would  be  to  ship  by  rail  in  order  to  preserve  Ita 
identity. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  grain  that  you  ship  East  goes  by  rail  and  what  by 
water? — A.  Nearly  all  the  grain  that  I  ship  East  goes  by  rail,  because,  as  I  have 
said  to  you,  I  have  not  been  a  lai^  shipper.    Most  of  my  grain  is  sold  here. 

Q.  For  a  certain  class  of  trade — that  is,  the  class  you  specify — the  railroad 
transportation  is  much  more  desirable? — A.  It  would  be  desirable  in  aret^  way; 
yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiHBR.)  Were  yon  until  recently  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Chicago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  vou  are  familiar  vrith  the  grain  and  elevator  busiueas  of  Chicago,  are 
you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  commission  what  you  know  of  the  elevator  sys- 
tem as  it  ia  operated  in  Chicago,  and  ite  effects  on  the  grain  trade  in  Chic^o  and 
points  tributary  to  Chicago? — A.  Well,  my  knowledge  of  the  method  of  manwe- 
ment  of  the  elevators  is  continuous  for  the  past  20  years.  The  changes  in  toe 
methods  have  been  great.  I  have  believed  that  sound  business  principles,  correct 
business  principles,  were  being  violated  in  the  elevator  aystem  of  Chicago.  Down 
to  vrithin  perhaps  8  years  ago  the  elevators  of  Chicago  were  public  custodians  of 
property,  and  they  were  paid  auch  rate  as  was  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
as  a  rule,  for  tlie  grain  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  elevator.  The 
men  who  bandied  and  man^^  these  c l<?vAtoTs  were  only  occasionally  engaged  in 
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the  shippiDg  or  receiviiiK  of  grain.  Hore  recently,  while  the  elevstors  are  atiU 
used  for  the  purpose  of  atoring  the  grain  of  the  shipper,  of  the  man  who  may  ehip 
srain  from  the  coontry,  or  of  nolding  the  grain  of  the  man  who  may  purchase  it 
here  for  eastern  shipment,  still  the  hu'ge  part  of  the  grain  in  the  eleratora  of  Chi- 
cago  to-dav  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  managing  the  elevator  and  who  at  the 
same  time  holds  a  license  front  onr  court  to  be  the  custodian  of  public  property. 

Those  who  are  thoroug;hly  conversant  with  the  variations  in  the  graaea  of 
grain,  and  the  value  of  different  grades  of  the  same  grade  of  grain,  will  readily 
see  that  an  opportunity  for  profit,  obtained  by  improper  methods,  is  within  the 
grasp  of  the  man  who  is  managing  the  elevators  and  handling  that  part  of  the . 
grain  which  he  does  not  own,  minng  it  with  his  own  grain.  A  hundred  cars  of 
grain  can  be  inspected  by  the  inspector,  and  he  may  be  an  efficient,  capable  man 
too,  but  yon  may  go  right  out  to  the  elevator  and  walk  right  along  that  line  and 
select  8  or  10  cars  of  grain,  especially  tn  certain  conditions  of  the  market,  that 
win  vary  from  1  to  5  or  6  cents  in  value  from  the  others.  Now,  then,  when  that 
goes  into  the  elevator  and  into  one  bin,  the  purchaser  knows  he  will  get  the  aver- 
age of  the  grade  as  inspect«d,  under  the  old  system,  and  the  result  was  that  many 
defers  in  grain  purchased  elevator  receipts  and  took  the  grain  from  the  eleva- 
tor. To-day  the  careful  man  would  not  accept  grain  simply  on  the  inspection 
and  receipt,  but  he  would  want  to  see  a  sample  of  the  Kram  itself,  fearing  he 
tnight  be  compelled  to  take  the  lowest  qnallty  known  to  that  grade,  and  would 
be  almost  sure  to  do  it  every  time.  That  is  one  of  the  preferences  which  is 
afforded  the  men  who  are  handling  large  amounts  of  freight  over  the  diAeient 
lines  of  railroad,  and  it  is  one  of  the  abases  which  bears  most  heavily  on  men 
engaged  in  the  grain  business  in  this  country,  the  preferences  being  shown  by 
the  railroad  people,  and  that  is  one  of  t..'Tn.  The  railroad  people  in  this  city 
have  built  large  elevators,  and  formerly  had  them  managed  by  people  who  were 
simply  managers  of  the  elevators  and  custodians  of  other  people's  property. 
To-day,  the  largest  receiver  over  a  road,  generally  one  large  concern,  has  the  use 
of  these  elevators,  without  doubt,  at  merely  a  nominsJ  rent,  nothing  more. 
Another  shipper  or  receiver  who  desires  to  place  grain  in  that  elevator  must  pay 
three-fonrthe  of  a  cent  for  the  privilege  of  having  it  handled  through  the  elevator, 
and  having  it  hdd  10  days.  It  can  not  go  through  the  elevator  for  less  than  three- 
qnart«rB  of  a  cent. 

Q,  <ByMr.  Co-NOER.)  Are  any  of  the  public  elevators  managed  by  men  who  are 
not  in  the  grain  bnsiness? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  to-day.  There  has  been  np 
to  very  recently,  but  to-day  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  pnbiic  elevators  are  man- 
aged by  men  who  are  not  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  grain  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  by  dealers  in  grain  here  in  Chicago  to  correct 
this  matter  by  State  law?— A.  Yes;  much  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  3 
or  8  years,  first  in  the  board  of  trade,  as  a  body,  attempting  to  correct  conditions 
which  they  believed  were  a  violation  of  correct,  sound  busincBS  principles.  Much 
bad  feeling  was  engendered  by  the  attempt  to  correct  it.  Efforts  have  also  been 
made  for  addition^  legislation,  ffurronndmg  vrith  greater  safeguards  the  handling 
of  public  property.  ,     . 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion,  or  can  you  tell  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  a  malonty 
of  the  members  of  the  bcMu4  of  trade  here  on  this  question?  Do  you  think  you 
express  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  members?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  board  taken  any  official  action  on  the  question;  have  they  gone  on 
record  in  any  way? — A.  They  have  held  elections  in  which  that  question  was 
involved,  and  when  the  issue  was  made  squarely  they  never  faUed  to  elect  the 
offlcera  who  stood  for  the  handling  of  public  property  by  disinterested  parties,  by 
men  whose  only  interest  was  the  compensation  which  they  received  for  caring 
for  the  property. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  before  this  snbcommission  that  the  present  system 
has  developed  out  of  the  necessitieB  of  the  situation;  that  is,  out  of  the  competi- 
tion between  Chicago  and  other  markets  for  this  grain  trade,  and  that  but  for  the 
fact  that  these  large  dealers  in  grain  had  come  to  own  their  own  elevators,  and 
by  dealing  in  grain  themselves  in  a  direct  manner  have  thereby,  because  of  their 
large  operations,  effected  great  economies— that  only  in  that  way  has  the  prestige 
ana  supremacy  of  Chicago  as  a  wheat  market  been  maintained. — A.  Now,  let  us 
analyze  that  and  see  how  that  looks.  Here  is  a  man  that  owns  elevators  in  the 
country  himself.  He  has  manned  these  elevators  for  years;  he  has  all  the  money 
that  is  necessary  to  handle  his  business  successfully;  he  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  business;  and  still  he  is  absolutely  forced  ont  of  businesa.  Is  it  a  reascm- 
ablo  acceptation  that  a  man  can  hire  every  particle  of  hia  help  and  give  his  bua- 
ness  that  close,  careful  supervision  that  the  other  man  is  giving  it  ?  The  reason- 
able explanation  is  that  preferences  are  given  this  individual  in  furnishing  hmi 
terminal  facilities,  free  of  chai^;  and  the  preferences  he  gets  in  rates  drives  the 
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other  man  oat  of  bneiuesa.    No  mau  who  atadiea  that  question  carefnlly  can 
come  to  any  other  conclTiaioB. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  large  dealers  in  ^aln  receive  or  enjoy  a  lower 
rate  of  freight  on  the  grain  they  bring  into  this  market  than  the  ordinary 
buyer? — A,  I  have  no  donbt  of  it.  I  have  investigated  this  qnestion  carefully, 
and  one  of  the  strong  reasons  why  that  is  done  is  becanso  if  one  concern  can 
handle  all  the  grain  that  is  left — for  the  little  fellows  get  a  little  here  and  there — 
but  if  one  concern  can  handle  all  the  grain,  and  they  want  to  make  rebates  on  it, 
they  can  be  made  to  that  one  concern  and  kept  from  the  public;  if  divided  among 
a  dozen,  it  would  leak  and  not  be  kept.  Now,  see  what  the  evidence  of  that  fact 
is.  We  have  men  on  'Change  to-day  who  are  doing  business  over  a  certain  line  of 
road.  They  are  purchaeinff  grain  from  the  men  who  own  the  countrr  elevators. 
One  of  the  men  I  have  in  mind  has  not  been  doing  bnsiness  with  that  line  of  road 
more  than  a  year;  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  become  established  on  that 
line  and  have  acquaintances  and  friends,  which  would  be  a  great  influence  and 
factor;  he  has  made  bis  relations  with  that  road  in  a  year  or  such  a  matter,  and 
yet  that  man  is  getting  to-dav  perhapa  riine-t«nths  of  the  grain  coming  in  over 
that  road.  Well,  if  he  la  askilledmerchantonly,  why  does  he  not  get  grain  from 
the  other  roads?  He  does  not;  he  gets  it  over  that  line  of  road.  That  is  one 
instance,  and  there  are  others  just  like  It.  If  it  was  caused  by  his  great  capital 
and  great  ability  as  a  mercliant,  ability  to  send  through  to  Europe,  and  ^1  that 
sort  of  thing,  he  would  reach  out  over  tbe  other  lines  of  road;  but  ho  gets  it  over 
that  one  line  of  road  and  no  other. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  tending  to  show  that  it  is  the  cnatem  for  at  least  a 
number  of  these  large  buyers,  some  of  them,  to  purchase  grain  on  more  than  one 
line  of  road.  Now,  is  it  your  opinion  that  as  a  rule,  a  single  operator  osoaUy  con- 
fines himself  to  one  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bnt,  to  pnt  the  reverse,  is  it  your,  opinion  that  along  a  given  line  of  road 
there  is  usually  but  one  ojterator? — A.  There  is  nsnally  the  man,  the  firm,  ororgan- 
ization  that  controls  the  torminalfacihtiesinthisci^.  They  immediately  branch 
out,  and  they  very  soon  control  a  large  percentage  of  the  gram  that  goes  over  that 
line  of  r>ad,  and  they  do  not  do  business  on  the  other  lines.  They  may,  occa- 
sionally, do  a  little,  but  they  do  not  do  any  large  business,  and  it  is  a&iost  wholly 
confined  to  the  one  line. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson^  Is  it  not  true  that  man  is  very  apt  to  be  a  heavy 
owner  in  the  railroad?— A.  Unfortnnat«ly,  we  have  a  good  many  of  the  officers 
of  the  railroads  in  the  grain  business,  and  partners,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

l^  This  man  yon  had  in  mind  was  a  large  owner  of  the  stock  of  the  railroad? — 
A.  1  do  not  think  the  particular  individual  I  was  talking  of  has  any  direct  con- 
nection wJQi  the  railroad.    I  do  not  think  he  is  a  large  stockholder  in  the  road. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  the  belief  that  ne  is  merely  the  ^nt  of  the 
rai&oad  in  this  business?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  classed  as  a  mere 
^ent,  becanse  he  is  a  grain  merchant  and  has  been  doing  a  grain  merchant's 
buHiness  in  years  past  of  a  general  character,  just  as  other  men  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  have  done.  He  has  aemonstratod  no  great  ability  in  these  years,  but  all 
at  once  he  forms  a  connection  with  this  road,  and  is  able  to  go  right  out  and  get 
a  very  large  part  of  the  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONQER.)  The  idea  I  got  was  that  this  man,  in  all  probability,  had 
ft  lower  freight  rate.-A.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Q.  (By  iTofessor  Johnson.)  If  ha  was  an  owner  in  the  railroad,  he  would  bo 
very  apt  to  get  it. — A.  Tou  gentlemen  can  very  easily  see  if  that  was  the  desirable 
point,  and  that  was  what  it  led  np  to,  the  connection  could  be  made  and  a  half 
dozen  silent  partners  could  be  enjoying  the  profits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNOEK.)  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  evil?  Itiathepnrpoae 
of  this  commission  to  recommend  legislation  to  Congress  or  the  various  States. 
We  have  heard  a  ^eat  deal  about  the  existonce  of  tbe  evil,  and  we  wonld  like  to 
ask  vou,  as  a  man  of  considerable  informationon  the  ^ain business,  how  to  goto 
work  to  correct  it? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  large  qnestion  and  requires  thecarefnl 
thought  of  the  best  brains  of  this  country,  and  I  do  not  know  now  that  I  have  in 
my  own  mind  any  better  method  than  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  enforcing  the  law. 

Q.  It  has  been  contended  that  if  the  syst«m  or  custom  of  giving  rebates  conld 
be  done  away  with,  if  all  discriminations  to  one  individual  or  community  conld 
be  ellminat«d  from  the  transportation  question,  the  evils  of  the  trust,  for  iiKtance, 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  eliminated  thereby.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply 
to  the  grain  business?  In  other  words,  if  the  trannportittioii  discriminations 
were  absolutely  done  away  with,  so  that  men  would  be  on  an  equality  as  rates  of 
freight,  do  yon  think,  then,  this  situation  wonld  be  corrected  ? — A,  In  answer  to 
your  question  I  would  like  to  say  this ;  I  think  if  that  situation  existed,  every 
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dtlzen  wotild  have  all  he  is  entitled  to  ask  for,  abeolate  eqtiallty  before  the  law, 
anci  an  absolute  good  opportunity  with  every  man,  in  proportion  to  his  energy 
and  ability.  I  believe  to-day  that  the  two  greateat  questiona  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  are,  first,  the  prevention  of  preferences  shown  by 
railroad  companies  in  the  matter  of  freght  carrying ;  and,  secondly,  the  preven- 
tton  of  overcapitalization.  These  are  the  two  great  gnestaons  that  are  before  the 
American  i>eople  to  be  solved.  I  do  not  think  the  trust,  in  and  of  itself,  if 
founded  on  actual  values,  need  frighten  anybody.  But  when  a  concern  can 
capitalize  4.  6,  or  10  timesthe  octoal  capital  invested  and  fioat  it  on  the  com- 
munis and  get  good  money  for  their worthlesa  paper,  it  is  aprettybad  condition, 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  proposition  to  legalize  pooling  woola  have  an  influence  to 
do  away  with  these  favors  in  transportation  ratee  ? — A.  I  am  tmslterably  opposed 
to  pooling. 

Q,  Under  all  circumstances? — A.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  reason  why  the 
men  who  invest  their  money  in  railroad  construction  are  any  more  entitled  to  the 
right  to  be  exempt  from  competition  than  any  other  line  of  onsiness. 

O.  (By  Eepre&entative  Otjen.)  Do  you  see  any  serious  objection  to  legalizing 
poding  when  it  is  coapled  with  adequate  anthority  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  regulate  freight  ratee,  and  perhaps,  in  addition  to  that,  to  consent 
to  any  pooling  contract  that  the  railroads  may  make? — A.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
pooling,  under  carefnl  supervision  and  restriction,  would  be  very  mach  less 
objectionable  than  pooling  by  the  railroads  without  any  restriction;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  because  if  pools  can  be  formed  and  any  rate  fixed  which  they 
can  temporarily  maintain,theycanfliany  price  that  is  not  absolutely  prohibited. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNQBR.)  I  thinknearly  alladvocatesof  poolingto-daycouplewith 
it  the  provision  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  be  given  authority 
to  fix  the  rate. — A.  I  believe  that  to  be  trae;  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  that? — A.  I  have  never  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  wise  policy  to  permit  pooling. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  Give  ns  your  idea  why  it  is  not? — A.  First  of 
all,  of  course,  we  have  never  reached  the  point  in  the  supervision  of  railroad 
affairs  where  we  could  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  yon  now  sus^est.  Thatis 
the  first  and  strongest  reason.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  the  law  governing 
the  powers  of  the  Interetat*  Commerce  Commission  were  so  enlarged  that  they 
could,  in  a  measure,  control  the  action  of  the  companies  and  the  rates  they  made, 
we  would  have  arrived  at  a  point  where,  perhaps,  pooling  would  not  be  so  objec- 
tionable: I  can  easily  see  that. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that,  preferable  to  pooling,  there  should 
be  supervision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiseion  in  this  way:  A  rail- 
road-compan}[  is  compelled  to  publish  its  rates,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  given  revisionary  power  over  those  rates,  to  correct,  upon  complaint 
which  is  found  to  be  well-grounded,  inequalities,  injustice  in  the  rates,  and  then 
the  finding  of  the  commission  to  go  into  effect  pending  an  appeal  which  the  rail- 
road companies  may  take  to  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States?— A.  I  believe 
any  finding  which  they  should  make  should  go  into  effect.  That  is  the  weakness 
of  the  present  law.  ITien  let  the  railroad  company  appeal  from  that  finding,  and 
pending  the  decision  of  the  appeal,  the  rate  fixed  by  the  commission  should  stand. 

y.  You  would  have,  then,  the  powers  which  the  commission  was  supxwsed  to 
have  in  the  first  place  made  plain  and  enfordblo? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harhis.)  So  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  if  penalties 
could  oe  enforced  for  discriminations  and  rebates  made  on  the  published  rate,  do 
yon  think  the  public  would  be  taken  care  of  as  it  now  stands,  and  no  pooling  law 
would  be  necessary?— A.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  a  rail- 
road company  should  be  permitted  to  arrange  its  rates  within  reasonable  restric- 
tions. They  should  be  fairly  remunerative.  Then  theirrates  should  be  such  that 
all  the  shhipers  over  the  line  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  greatest  business 
t<)-day.  The  one  that  goes  home  to  the  people  is  the  preference  shown.  There  is 
no  donbt  abont  it. 

Q.  Now.  if  the  penalty  for  preferences  was  a  heavy  fine  for  each  case,  why- 
could  not  these  publishetl  rates  be  enforced  by  you  people  who  are  put  to  a  disad- 
vantt^e  by  themV — A,  Well,  as  to  the  best  method  of  bringing  that  character  of 
criminals  to  justice  that  is  a  matter  I  would  not  care  to  egress  au  opinion  upon. 

Q.  Would  not  heavy  fines  and  penalties  be  much  more  effective  than  this  crimi- 
nal prosecnti  on  and  imprisonment?— A.  I  think  very  likely  you  wouldmore  easily 
obtain  evidence  for  conviction  if  that  were  the  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNOKR.)  One  railroad  manager  would  be  a  httle  more  willing  to 
proeeoute  bis  comi>etitor  or  the  manager  of  another  road  if  the  punishment  was 
one  of  fine  rather  than  imprisonment?— A.  Yes;  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  {By  Representative  BELL.)  Youspokeof  thelnjuryto  thedealfffin  grain  by 
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reason  of  these  preferences.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  wheat  grower?— A. 
I  think  it  ia  a  well-settled  law  of  commerce  that  free  competition,  free  and  open 
and  unrestricted  competition,  produces  the  best  reaalts  for  the  producer. 

Q,  Then  you  thini  the  grower  of  wheat  gets  no  benefit  from  the  rebates  that 
the  preferred  dealer  gets? — A.  I  think  that  if  the  railroad  company  can  afford  to 
make  a  lower  rate  they  should  make  it  pubhc  and  for  everyone. 

Q.  But  under  the  present  system  does  the  farmer  beneat  by  these  bi^  institu- 
tions  building  their  elevators  and  finding  the  market? — A.  No,  they  will  not  in 
the  end.  It  is  not  according  to  sound  business  principles  that  they  will.  If  in 
the  windnp  there  is  only  one  concern  to  buy  their  grain  along  the  road,  which  is 
a  presumable  condition  of  affairs,  they  will  not  get  a  better  jffice  for  their  grain. 

Q.  Yon  think  not?— A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  these  priviWes  in  terminal  facilities  might  not  that  be  given  in  the 
way  of  rebate? — A.  They  may  give  it  to  them  in  any  way;  but  these  conditions 
exist  in  Chica^;  the  terminal  facilities  of  the  railroad  companies,  in  many  cases, 
facilities  provided  years  ago,arepracticallygiven  to  one  concern,  and  they  imme- 
diately become  large  receivers  over  that  line  of  road. 

Q.  A  gentleman  from  the  West  this  morning  stated  that  he  understood  that  B 
railroad  company  paid  a  dealer  4  cents  for  Tunning  wheat  through  the  elevatoi 
when  it  was  worth  about  a  half  a  cent.  Now,  wonid  you  not  regard  that  as  a 
mere  system  of  rebates — that  he  is  making  it  iip  through  the  elevator  charges? — 
A.  He  charged  4  cents?    This  was  at  the  country  point? 

Q.  Yes.— A,  Where  he  received  the  grain? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  he  charged  the  producer  4  cents  a  bushel  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  I  think  this  was  a  Kansas  City  point  and  the  elevatoc, 
instead  of  being  owned  by  the  railroad,  was  owned  by  tne  man,  and  the  theory 
was  that  the  railroad  paid  the  4  cents  as  a  rebate  on  freight. — A.  Yes;  that  was  a 
very  nnusnal  condition  of  affairs,  that  anvone  should  be  paving  anyparty  4  cents 
a  bushel  for  simplyrunninggrainthronga  the  elevator;  ana  there  must  have  been 
Bomething  special  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  means  to  say.  That  was  the  advantage  given  to  him  on  the 
frnght  rate.  Or,  we  take  the  oil  companies  that  have  created  such  a  commotioii 
in  this  country  about  discriminations.  Men  of  one  company  insjat  that  after  they 
had  hnnted  down  the  different  dlBcriminations  from  time  to  time,  they  found  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  sold  the  railToade  all  their  lubricating  oils,  and  instead  of 
their  paving  the  market  prices,  they  paid  three  or  four  times  the  market  price  and 
centered  all  their  trade  with  that  one  firm.  As  a  rebate,  now  how  woold  you 
reach  a  system  of  that  kind?~A.  Well,  itlooks  to  me  as  though  thesespecial  cases 
whichyou  are  now  describing,  are  all  minor  matters. 

Q,  Tnese  men  state  that  they  produce  about  one-tenth  of  the  oil — the  independ- 
ent companies  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  have  been  nnable  to  moke  a 
profit  on  a  single  barrel  of  oil  put  on  au  American  railroad,  while,  if  they  run  it  to 
the  seaboard  and  ship  to  a  foreign  country  where  there  are  no  diacriminationB, 
they  make  a  handsome  profit. — A.  My  understanding  of  your  statement  was  that 
the  rebate  in  this  case  would  be  the  amount  of  oil  used  by  this  company  doing 
the  business. 

Q,  Imtead  of  giving  an  actual  rebate,  it  buys  supplies  from  the  company,  and 

i — i-_j  _« : — ±1 t—j. — :___  :. Bfourorfivetimes  the  market  price,  and 

ere  is  a  greater  principle  underlying  this 
n  do  is  to  work  determinedly  along  theae 
lines.     Whether  or  not  we  will  ever  bo  able  to  find  a  cure  for  these  evils  and  come 

a  point  where  we  will  be  entirely  satined,  is  another  question.    I  b^eve  great 

Movements  can  hem"' '  — ""^  — 

(Testimony  closed.) 


mMovementa  can  be  made  over  present  conditions. 
(Tea" '  — '  ' 


Chicago,  III.,  November  S^,  }S99. 
TBSTIK0H7  OF  MB.  CHA2LES  A.  HALLOAY, 

Chairman  railroad  cmnmiitee,  Chicago  Live  Sioek  Exchange. 

The  snbcommieslon  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago.  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  3.80  p.  in.  November  24, 1899,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mallory, 
chairman  of  the  raUroad  committee  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  was 
introduced  as  a  vritness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  tMtified  concerning  transporta- 
tion as  follows: 
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rood  committee  of  the  Chicwo  Live  Stock  Exchange  and  treaeurer  and  man^^r 
of  the  Malloiy  ComniiBsion  Ciimi»ny_  at  the  Union  Stock  Tarda,  Chicago. 

(j.  We  onderstand  your  OT^anization  has  ^erances,  and  we  wooLd  like  to 
have  yon  state  to  the  commiasion  what  yonr  grieTances  are. — A.  I  was  not  qnite 
pOflitiTe  this  mominK  whether  I  woold  be  able  to  come  down  or  not,  as  I  received 
word  to  go  Weet,  and  I  dictated  a  few  of  tbe  fondamental  thin^^,  and  if  it  is  the 
pleaBure  of  the  commission  I  will  read  them.  They  will  probably  cover  all  tbe 
points  yon  will  care  to  touch  on.     (Beading. ) 

I  start  oat  with  the  proposition  of  equal  rights  to  all  interests.  Any  legislation 
that  will  promote  and  protect  all  on  a  fair  and  eqttitable  basis  is  oiost  desirable. 
Ill  my  judgment,  we  nave  altogether  too  many  laws,  both  State  and  national, 
caneed  largely  by  the  lack  of  necessity  for  many  of  them,  prepared  and  enacted 
by  politicians  in  order  that  their  constitiienta  may  know  tJiey  are  doing  some- 
thing, and  pOBBibly  have  some  excuse  for  reelecting  them  to  office.  It  is  not  so 
mndb  the  qnantitf  of  laws  that  we  are  in  need  of,  bnt  we  ehonld  have  a  better 
qn^ty  of  legislation,  and  then  have  it  properly  enforced. 

Natnrally  nuttere  pertaining  to  traiuiportation  business  in  tliis  country,  espe- 
cially where  mncb  evidence  is  required, is  very  complicated  to  the  average  citizen. 
The  Gonrts  fannd  ft  impossible  to  cope  with  uiese  matters  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, owing  to  a  lack  of  ctmiprehensioQ  on  the  part  of  the  courts  and  jories.  Con- 
(oress,  evidentl]^  recognizing  these  conditions,  created  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  with  its  extraordinary  powers  for  investigation,  and  conducted  bya 
board  whose  business  it  is  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  transportation  aSairs. 

The  law  which  created  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  proven  defec- 
tive in  some  features,  and  in  order  that  the  transportation  companies  and  the 
public  may  derive  benefits  from  their  efforts,  they  snould  have  proper  power  to 
enforce  their  findings.  I  believe  one  way  to  correct  many  of  these  legislative 
abuaes  will  be  to  chflJigeeiiBting  tenures  or  office,  laws,  and  methods  of  elections, 
so  that  no  one  ma^  be  elected  to  succeed  himself,  thus  taking  away  the  tempta- 
tion to  treat  public  qneetions  with  any  thought  of  reelection. 

The  live-stock  interests,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  before  yonr  hon- 
orable body,  probably  have  eome  grievances  against  the  railroads,  some  of  which, 
like  many  others,  are  doubtless  more  or  less  imaginary  or  the  restilt  of  the  gener- 
ally expressed  or  implied  sentiment  against  corporations;  but  as  a  rule,  I  believe 
the  raiuoads  mean  to  treat  the  live-stock  shippers  fairly  and  to  treat  localities  as 
equitably  as  circnmstances  and  competition  will  permit.  From  an  almost 
national,  as  well  as  a  local  standpoint,  ourprincipalgriBvance  is  in  what  is  known 
as  the  terminal  charge,  levied  by  all  West«m  roads  on  all  live  stock  consigned  to 
Chicago.  This  Is  a  charge  of  $2  per  car,  and  was  added  to  the  regular  tariff  June 
1, 189f,  and  is  still  collected  by  all  of  these  roads.  The  only  change  in  conditions 
governing  the  handling  of  live  stock  at  Chicago  on  that  day  was  the  addition  of  a 
feackage  charge  of  80  cents  per  car  on  most  of  the  roads,  and  $1.50  per  car  on 
others  who  used  the  companies'  tracks  a  longer  distance.  This  arbitrary  charge 
of  VI  per  car,  which  was  50  cents  per  car  onB  roads  and  |1.20  per  car  on  the  other 
roads,more  than  the  additional  cost  to  the  roads,  caused  the  snippers  all  over  this 
country  to  rebel  against  snch  treatment;  and  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
throngn  its  railroad  committee,  held  several  sessions  with  the  general  managers 
of  the  railroads  in  June,  1894,  and  tried  to  convince  them  from  a  business  man's 
standpoint  that  their  act  wae  not  right,  but  without  snccess.  The  chairman  of 
this  Qeneral  Managers'  Association  stated,  however,  that  if  the  company  owning 
the  tracks  would  tAe  off  their  trackage  charge  they  would  remove  the  terminal 
charge. 

We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Illinois  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  and 
after  a  full  trial  obtained  a  decision  that  the  terminal  charge  was  unjust,  unrea- 
sonable, and  illegal.  The  matter  was  afterwards  brought  up  in  the  United  Statee 
conrt  in  Chicago,  and  after  a  full  hearing  this  court  made  a  similar  decision,  and 
ordered  the  r&ijxoad  company  to  desist,  which  they  did  until  the  court  of  appeals 
reversed  the  dedMon  on  a  technical  point.  We  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commence  Commission,  which  spent  considerable  time  in 
its  investigstione,  all  the  roads  imiig  represented  by  counsel,  who  spent  days  in 
argument,  citing  authorities,  etc.,  but  the  commission  found  the  charge  to  be 
tmjoBt,  nnreasonable,  and  ill^al,  and  ordered  the  railroad  companies  to  ceaee 
collecting  it.  The  railroads  refused  to  obey  the  order.  The  commission  appealed 
to  the  United  Statee  court  to  enforce  the  decision,  when  the  railroads  filed  a 
demurrer  wldch  was  araued  at  great  length  and  overmled.  The  case  came  up 
for  a  hearing  on  the  0th  of  this  month,  and  after  2  days'  argument,  ete.,  the 
court  took  the  case  under  advisement  on  only  one  of  the  points. 

I  go  into  this  matter  in  detail  to  illostrate  the  necessity  of  some  action  being 
taken  which  will  admit  of  adjustmcut  of  these  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
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the  transpoTtatios  bneiness  of  tbia  country  by  some  tribnnal  having  the  propOT 
facUitieB  and  knowledge  for  making  inveatigHtions,  hearing  complainte  and 
enforcing  decisiona.  DnrinK  all  these  years  of  litigation,  Investigation,  and 
eiperience  in  this  matter,  I  find  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  under  existing  laws 
and  practices,  for  individuals  or  small  organizations  to  compet«  with  the  com- 
bined legal  and  financial  f  acihties  of  the  railroads. 

Another  feature  that  impressed  me  along  this  line  was  the  atatemeut  made  by 
the  railroad  officials  at  their  meeting,  and  bv  one  of  them  in  his  testimony  before 
the  lDt«rBtate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the  effect  that  this  terminal  charge 
wonld  never  have  been  levied  had  no  trackage  charge  been  made,  and  if  this 
trackage  charge  was  taken  off  the  roads  would  remove  their  terminaJ  charge. 

I  thmk  this  statement  of  facts,  which  can  be  proven  by  the  records  of  the  varions 
cases,  shonld  convince  any  reasonable  man  of  the  necessity  of  some  law  or  other 
method  which  would  not  only  secure  prompt  justice  to  the  people  but  prevent  any 
arbitrary  or  vindictive  actions.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  transportation  companies 
are  entitled  to  proper  consideratiou  and  protection  at  all  times,  the  same  as  any 
other  business  or  interest,  and  any  legislation  that  wilt  advance  the  varions  inter- 
ests, secure  justice  based  more  upon  right  thanontechnicahties,  and  promote  and 
lead  to  better  harmony  all  around,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habrb.)  Who  levy  this  trackage  charge?— A.  The  Union 
Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Company,  who  owns  the  tracks  in  and  about  the  stock 
yards.    None  of  the  railroada  coming  into  Chicago  own  their  tracks  to  the  yards. 

Q.  You  pay,  of  course,  the  stock  yards  company  as  well  charges  for  pntting 
stock  in  there? — A.  The  stock  jrordcompanyhaveyardage  and  feedcharges,  which 
alt  stock  stiippers  have  to  pay. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  include  their  railroad  trackage  in  that  ^neral  charge?  I 
nnderstand  if  that  was  removed  the  railroads  wonld  take  off  thia  terminal  charge 
of  C2  a  car.^A.  liie  trackage  charge  is  considered  as  part  of  the  railroad  charge, 
while  the  charges  for  yardage  and  feed  is  a  stock  yard  company  charge  for  their 


.  Theaamecompanypracticdlyowns 
the*  tracks  that  owns  the  stock  yai^,  but  the  terminal  facilities,  aa  decided  by  the 
varions  courts  and  commissions,  must  be  furnished  by  the  railroad  companies 
and  mnet  be  included  in  their  rate,  and  consequently  the  charges  as  levied  oy  the 
stock  yards  company,  which  the  shippers  have  to  pay,  have  nothing  to  do  witJi  the 
railroad  matter. 

Q.  This  t«munal  charge  has  been  in  use  ranee  1804? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  extra  trackage  by  this  stock  yardscompanywasaddedonatthattime? — 
A.  At  the  same  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjek.)  As  I  understand,  yon  think  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  shonld  be  so  amended  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  have  authority  to  regulate  such  matters  and  enforce  their  orders?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy,)  I  wonldlike  yautosay  if  thischargeisadiscrimination 
against  Chic^o,  which  sends  stock  to  Kansas  City  or  other pointsinconsiderable 
volume. — A.  Yes;  it  has  diverted  a  good  deal  of  business.  It  is  a  discrimination 
Wfainst  Chicago  to  the  oit«ut  of  the  J2;  besides,  the  sentimental  discrimination — 
t&t  has  been  equal  tofi  or  10  times  that;  audit  is  used  lai^ly  by  the  competitors 
of  Chicago  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Naturally  the  shippers  look  at  it  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  that  were  not  right,  and  after  it  had  been  talkwi  overand  the  com- 

etitive  markets  had  handled  it  in  their  way  it  became  much  larger  than  the  $3 
TO  would  appear,  while  it  does  amount  to  constderable  in  the  aggregate. 
Q.  Kansas  CHty  and  these  other  big  towns  are  not  interested  or  moving  with 

J-oa  to  have  this  charge  removed? — A.  No.  The  Cattle  O^rowers'  Association,  the 
u^fest  asHociution  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  composed  largely  of  Texas,  Mon- 
tana, and  the  other  range  people,  have  joined  the  Chicago  live-stock  men  in  their 
fight  for  the  removal  of  this  cnarge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakhib.)  Have  yon  any  other  complaints  in  regard  to  the 
transportation  of  live  Btock?^A.  No:  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  other  complaints 
to  offer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  discriminations  in  ratee  as  between  individuals,  one  manship- 
ping  his  cattle  for  less  than  another — any  inside  rates  thatyouknowof? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  rates  on  live  stock  are  exactly  the 
same  to  all  shippers. 

Q.  Are  the  rates  reasonable? — A.  Judging  from  rates  in  the  past  and  from  tite 
improved  methods  of  handling  the  business,  I  should  say,  that  they  would  be  con- 
sidered reasonable.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  mlea,  but  I  am  spew- 
ing in  the  broad  sense,  and  I  shonld  say  they  were  reasonable. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  of  stock  compare  now  with  former  years? — A.  The  price 
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of  cattle  dnrlDg  1890  has  been  considerable  higher  than  it  has  been  for  Hie  past  8 
or  4  years. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  hogs  alao?— A.  The  price  of  hogs  is  not  bo  much  higher. 
Perhapa  it  will  avera^  25  to  50  cents  a  hundred  higher,  while  cattle  will  aver- 
age from  $1  to  $1.50  Mgher. 

Q.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  this  rise  in  price— scarcity?— A.  Not  so  mnch 
scarcity  in  the  siipplT  as  increase  in  the  demand.  The  increase  in  the  supply  has 
not  kept  pace  with  uie  increase  in  the  demand,  in  mj  judgment,  and  tne  pros- 
pective shortege  has  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  advance  also. 

Q.  Is  there  &  larger  consnmption  of  meat  in  prosperoos  times  over  dull  times, 
when  peoiJe  are  not  employed? — A.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  The  laboring  man,  inmjr 
judgment,  will  use  a  larger  percentage  of  his  earnings  in  prosperous  times  for  the 
purchase  of  meat  than  he  will  at  any  other  time;  and  when  he  is  well  emploved 
at  good  wages  he  will  naturally  spend  more  for  meat  products  than  under  other 
circumstances. 

<^  (By  Professor  JOHNBON.)  Doanyof  the  cattle  shippers  own  their  own  cars?- 
A.  Yes;  not  what  yon  Tnigbt  call  catUQ  shippers,  but  people  who  shi^  cattle  own 
their  own  cars;  such  people  as  Armonr  &  Co.,  Bwift  &  Co.:  they  are  in  the  pack- 
ing bosiness,  but  cattle  shippers  also.  There  are  no  cattle  shippers  that  are 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  cattle  business,  to  my  knowledge,  that  own  cars. 

Q.  When  they  ship  live  cattle  they  ship  in  their  own  cars? — A.  They  do  to  a 
large  extent.    Of  coarse  they  also  sMp  cattle  in  the  common  or  railroad  cars. 

Q.  Does  that  rroduce  a  discrimination  against  yon  men  who  do  not  own  yonr 
own  cars? — A.  I  would  say  to  the  extent  of  whatever  profit  they  make  from 
the  use  of  their  own  cars — tariff ;  so  far  as  I  know  they  pay  tariff  rates  on  their 
shipments. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  thought  whether  they  did  derive  very  much  advantage  from 
the  nse  of  their  own  cars?— A.  I  understand  the  owners  of  private  cars  of  all  kinds 
derive  agood  revenue  from  the  use  of  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  ship  cattle  in  considerable  quantities? — A.  We  are  in  tiie  live-stock 
commission  bnsineBs;  we  are  receivers  of  cattle.  In  answer  to  what  I  think  yott 
are  trying  to  get  at,  I  think  there  are  very  few  exclusively  live-stock  shippers  that 
wonld  handle  enoagh  business  to  warrant  their  keeping  a  line  of  cars  for  their 

(J.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  Do  you  think  it  is  good  poUcv  to  permit  these 
private  cars? — A.  That  in  a  matter  that  I  am  not  famiBar  enough  with  to  pass  an 
opinion  apon.  As  I  stated.  I  naturally  think  people  that  do  not  own  their  own 
cars,  and  who  are  competing  -with  people  that  do,  wonld  be  at  whatever  disad- 
vanttwe  the  difference  m  the  profit  might  figure. 

Q.  Would  it  not  seem  to  be  more  proper  tiiat  a  railroad  company  condncting  a 
business  shonld  conduct  that  business  by  its  own  cars? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  were  sx>eakingof  the  high  price  of  cattle  in 
ISBfl,  Areyouawareof  a  shortage  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  during  the  part 
S  years? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Did  that  have  something  to  do  with  the  rise  in  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ahont  what  the  shortage  was? — A.  I  should  think  10  per 
cent  would  cover  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  the  figures  of  Mr.  Mulhall,  the  great  English  statistiGian,  as 
to  our  shortage  in  the  past  6  years?— A.  No. 

<i.  About  how  many  cattle  have  we  in  the  Unit«d  States?- A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  question  to  answer  except  from  the  Government  report;  that  is  the  only 
oflScial  document  we  have  giving  the  figures. 

Q.  The  Government  reports  have  been  showing  this  shortage  ever  since  the 
Cleveland  Administration?— A.  I  do  not  know  jnst  when  it  dat«B  from,  bnt  people 
in  our  line  of  bnsinees  do  not  put  much  faith  in  the  statistics  famished  by  me 
Oovemment  in  regard  to  live  stock. 

Q.  Yon  think  there  has  been  a  shortage? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  would  raise  the  price? — A.  Yes;  vrith  the  tremendous 
increase  in  consnmption. 

Q.  How  have  the  prices  been  the  lart  few  weeks?— A.  This  last  week  we  have 
had  a  very  sharp  decline  in  moat  grades  of  fat  cattle. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  in  stookers?- A.  There  has  only  been  a  small  decline  in 
slock  Ccittle;  they  have  been  lower  than  usual. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  mptnre  in  the  market  in  the  last  few  weeks? — A.  The  first 
two  weeks  of  this  month  we  had  a  fairly  steady  market.  This  week  we  have  bad 
an  anusnal  decline  in  certain  grades  of  cattle. 

Q.  It  struck  the  Denver  maikets  before  it  did  you?— A.  It  genemlly  strikes  the 
markets  all  about  the  same  time.    The  telegraph  works  very  promptiy.    K  Chi- 
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oaeo  declinea  other  nmrkets  decline,  and  if  they  decline  it  has  a  ejmipathetic 
eMct  upon  Chicago. 

Q.  HogH  hare  declined  in  the  last  few  weeka? — A.  Very  alightly.  The  decline 
in  ho^  came  in  Octoher,  as  it  generally  does  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mi.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  heen  ft  marked  increase  in  the  consmnption 

-' ^- "B  the  last  year?— A.  Yea. 

d  you  stab"  "" '"~ 

ir  cent  over  8  . 

U.  What  is  the  =aase  of  that? — A.  I  ahonld  attribute  it  to  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  the  fact  that  the  laboring  men  are  generally  employed 
at  fair  w^ea,  and  they  generally  spend  a  seed  portion  of  their  wages  for  meat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  did  the  war  affect  the  meat  market — the 
meat  they  supplied  on  the  ships?— A.  One  part  of  the  war  affected  it  satiafactorUy 
to  the  BoJling  interests  by  advancing  the  price  and  another  part  of  the  war  had  a 
bad  effect  on  it  for  qaite  a  long  time. 

Q.  A  great  deal  was  spoiled,  was  there  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that  except  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  know  they  had  to  throw  overboard  a  good  deal  of  meat?--A.  I  say  I 
know  nothing  about  that  except  what  I  saw  in  the  papers. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  read  also  in  the  papers  daring  the  last  few  days  that  a 

Seat  qnantity  of  it  was  thrown  orerboara  from  an  English  ship  going  to  Sonth 
'ric^— A.  tea. 

Q.  We  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  to  throw  it  overboard? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  It  affects  the  market,  no  matter  who  throws  it 
overboard? — A.  On  thatparticnlar  beef. 

Q.  Does  it  not  affect  aD  beef  markets?— A.  If  enough  of  it  was  thrown  over- 
board or  lost  in  some  other  Bnch  way,  of  course  it  would  affect  the  market  by 
advancingit. 

Q.  (By  Kepreeentative  Otjen.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  amount  that  is 
supposed  to  have  been  thrown  over  would  cat  very  little  figure  in  affecting  the 
price? — A.  I  should  say  absolutely  none. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  would  not  run  one  of  theee  packing  houses  more 
than  a  few  hoursF^A.  Not  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMBR.)  Wonld  a  boat  load  affect  the  market?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  this  meat  had  got  a  bad  reputation A. 

( Interrupting.)  That  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  market,  more  than  the  actual 
' "  w  of  the  cai^. 

.  (By  Representative  Otjsn.)  The  fear  that  you  wonld  lose  foreign  trade?- 

rhe  sentiment  that  would  follow  the  declaration  that  any  part  ot  the  American 

meat  was  spoiled  or  unfit  for  use  would  naturallj[  have  a  sentimental  effect  that 
would  be  depressing  on  the  market.  9o  far  these  times  have  only  been  temporary, 
because  on  investigation  they  have  fonnd  that  our  meat  products  are  absolntely 
all  right. 

<4.  (By  Representative  Lorimeh.)  Abont  how  longdo  they  have  an  effect?— A. 
Owing  to  the  damage  and  the  sentiment  it  causes?  This  one  we  are  speaMr^  of, 
regarding  the  investigation  of  army  beef,  lasted  several  months. 

Q.  If  the  throwing  overboard  of  beef  from  a  British  ship  is  a  fact,  how  much 
or  how  long  will  that  affect  the  market?— A.  I  do  not  thmk  it  would  affect  the 
market  at  all;  I  do  not  think  the  trade  would  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

We,  as  business  men,  connected  with  the  live-stock  trade,  handling  the  product 
that  is  shipped  from  the  range  and  from  the  feed  lot  to  the  market — we  figure 
from  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  varioos  markets.  We  do  not 
go  qnit«  as  far  as  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  figure  on  all  the  different 
catfle  supposed  to  be  in  the  United  States.  We  have  found  from  years  of  experi- 
ence that  this  conntry  is  capable  of  producing  anything  so  rapidly  that  by  the 
time  the  years  would  roll  around,  when  you  might  naturally  expect  a  shortage 
to  come,  from  their  way  of  gathering  atatifitics,  other  sections  of  the  country 
have  been  industrious  and  increased  their  output  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
never  come  to  that  shortage  in  the  market.  So  far  as  the  trade  and  valnes  are 
concerned,  it  is  the  supply  and  demand  in  the  market  that  governs,  and  not  what 
ia  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  calf  becomes  a  st«er  before  you  come  to  that 
point?— A.  They  are  marketed  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  they  were. 

Cj.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  are  tliere  any  live-stock 
statistics  in  this  country?— A.  Not  that  we  consider  reliable. 

Q.  Tbey  are  not  actual  connts ;  thev  are  estimates  ?— A.  I  should  judge  so. 

Q.  The  only  counts  are  those  made  by  the  census?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BiCLL.)  The  Agricultural  Department— does  it  not  make 


A.  Thet 
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Inqniries  annafJIy^A.  They  claim  to;  fhey  pablish  every  January  a  supposed 
Tep<>rt  of  all  WndB  of  live  etwk  in  the  country. 

Q.  (ByUr.  Kbnnbdy.j  Without  facilities  for  ^thePinR  that  informatiim,  must 
it  not  be  a  matter  of  inqairy  largely  with  the  Agncnltural  Department  ?— A.  Yes; 
almoflt  entirely. 

Q.  (By  BepreeentotiTe  Beli..)  Howie  it  as  to  their  other  statistica? — A.  lam 
not  familiar  with  that. 

Q.  Higlit  notwe  include  them  all  and  nay  they  are  all  ^easwork? — A.  I  would 
not  want  to  go  on  record  as  to  anything  I  know  nothing  abont.    They  may  have 


e  facilities  for  finding  ont  how  much  grain  there  is,  and  other  things.    I  do 

knowanythins  abont  that  ;bnt  BO  far  as  liTea'--'-' "  "--'-—'=-"  — 

are  of  no  valae  whatever. 


not  know  anythine  abont  that;  bnt  bo  far  as  live  stock  is  concerned,  their  statistics 


Q.  (By  lir.  C.  J.  Harris.)  So  long  as  cattle  do  not  have  to  be  shipx»ed  into  this 
oonntry  to  snpply  the  demand,  and  we  have  enongh  cattle  raised  here  and  shipped 
to  themarkete  tosapplyonr  home  demand,  thereconld  not  bea  shortage  of  cattle 
in  this  conntry?— A.  No. 

Q.  There  nught  be  more  or  less  one  year  than  another,  Imt  there  wonld  not  be 
what  yon  wonfd  call  a  shortage  so  as  to  raise  prices.  Now.  if  we  had  to  import 
cattle  from  other  countries,  t^t  wonld  raise  tne  price,  perhaps,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes.  In  my  judgment  these  things  are  largely  regulated  by  the  sujiply  and 
price  of  other  live  stock.  For  instance,  when  beef  reaches  a  certain  point  con- 
sumption will  commence  to  drop,  and  if  pork  is  relatively  lower  a  good  deal  of 
that  consumption  will  take  up  with  pork,  and  if  mutton  is  still  lower  it  will 
Increase  the  demand  formntton;  so  we  are  not  entirely  dependent  in  this  country 
on  any  one  class  of  meat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.}  Suppose  we  had  8,000,000  more  cattle  nlaced  on 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  would  it  raise  or  lower  the  prices  of  cattle? — A.  It 
would  lower  the  price. 

Q.  Then  the  shortage  must  have  some  effect  on  the  price? — A.  Yes;  it  does. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Lorimer.  )  Suppose  we  had  8,000,000  more  cattle  in  the 
conntary  than  we  have  now,  and  the  same  amount  was  shipped  to  the  market  as 
now,  what  effect  wonld  that  have  on  the  market?— A.  If  the  8,000,000  cattle  were 
thrown  on  the  market  all  at  once? 

Q.  If  they  came  up  in  the  natural  way,  and  we  were  here  and  there  shipping 

Cst  as  yon  receive  now,  would  it  affect  the  market?— A.  I  think  the  market  would 
lower  with  8,000,000  more  cattle  in  the  country  than  there  are  to-day, 

Q.  Would  it  be  aa  low  as  if  the  8,000,000  were  thrown  on  the  market?--A.  No. 
The  temporary  effect  of  8,000,000  cattle  on  the  market  would  be  very  depressing. 

Q.  So  there  wonld  be  a  difference  between  having  8,000,000  in  the  country,  with 
the  regular  supply  shipping  to  market,  and  8,000,000  thrown  on  the  market?— A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (By  RepresenttttiTe  Bill.)  Suppose  we  had  8,000,000  more  cattle,  would 
they  not  ship  more  to  the  market?— A.  Ob,  yes;  more  of  them  would  mature. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  We  are  large  exporters  of  cattle  and  meat  prod- 
ucts?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  home  supply  equal  to  the  home  market  wonld  represent  a  tremendous 
shortage,  would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  just  catch  your  meaning. 

Q.  Aji  attempt  was  made  a  moment  ago  by  a  question  to  show  that  aa  l<mg  as 
we  nad  cattle  enough  to  supply  our  own  needs  we  could  not  speak  of  a  shortage. 
We  are  supplymg  not  only  our  own  reeds,  but  the  foreign  supply.  We  are  lanre 
exporters,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  would  have  a  tremendous  shortage  if  we  oonld 
supply  only  onr  own  home  markete.- A.  It  depends  a  great  deal  to  what  extent 
you  were  carrying  the  shorbige.  A  shortage  may  be  les^  than  the  previous 
year;  it  may  reaiA  a  point  like  a  famine,  or  it  may  be  just  a  few  less  than  the 
last  year;  but,  speaking  with  the  broader  view.  I  should  say  that  a  shortt^e, 
so  called,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  natural  result  of  the  depression  ttiat 
the  cattle  market  went  through  2  or  8  years  ago.  Low  prices  will  follow  what 
■we  call  generally  liquidation.  Agreat  many  people  became  discouraged  because 
cattle  were  not  seeing  such  agooa  market  and  threw  them  on  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  not  think  the  driving  of  cattleontof  the 
Neutral  Strip,  Indian  Territory,  and  the  fencing  of  the  Western  range,  whereby 
tbo  ranger  had  to  spay  out  of  business,  had  some  effect  on  the  raisti^  of  cattle?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  handle  a  good  many  spayed  cattle,  do  yon  not?— A.  Yes;  not  during 
recent  years,  but  from  1894  on  wedid. 

<j.  Didnotthatcomefrom  the  ranges  being  eaten  ont  and  fenced  up?— A.  Yes, 
some  of  the  cattle  were  thrown  on  to  the  market  on  that  account,  but  had  the 
price  not  been  so  low  a  good  many  of  these  cattle  wonld  have  found  places  where 
they  had  feed  and  wonld  have  been  held. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  think  high  prices  wonld  mata  grass  grow?— A.  No;  bnt  it 
maJces  people  bustle  aronnd  and  find  feed  more  than  it  \Foald  ^^th  prices  low. 
The  tnmsportatioii  facilities  are  such  in  this  conntry  now  that  they  can  ship 
cattle  almost  any  place  and  find  feed. 

Q.  Bnt  the  ranges  are  fenced  np  in  the  great  West. — A.  The  redaction  in  snp- 
ply  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  has  been  going  down  for  3,  4  or  5  years. 

(Teatinumy  closed.) 


Chicaqo.  Iu...  Xovember  Si,  IS99. 
TESTIMOVT  OF  KR.  CHASLES  W.  BAKER, 

Secretary  of  the  iAve  Stock  Exeluinge,  Chieago,  lU. 


W.  Baker  was  dnly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows; 

Q.  (By  Representative  LOBIHER.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full?— A.  Charles 
W.  Baker. 

Q.  And  yoot  business?— A.  Secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  at  the  stock 
yards  in  Cnicago. 

Q.  We  nnderetand  that  the  people  in  yonr  line  have  some  complaint  to  make 
about  the  trMisportation  companies  throngh  which  you  do  business;  will  you 
please  state  what  the  conditions  are?— A.  I  can  only  reiterate  what  Mr.  Mallory 
(see  testimony  oi  preceding  witness)  has  testified  to  in  this  regard.  Mr.  Mallory 
has  covered  tne  ground  very  thoroughly  and  carefully,  and  anything  1  wonld  say 
would  be  cumulative  evidence  along  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  given  any  thought — yon  have,  1  sup- 
pose— to  the  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  act?— A.  Yes;  considerable. 

Q.  Are  you  in  accord  with  Mr.  Malloiy's  views? — A.  Quite  so;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  find  that  gentlemen  in  your  line  of  business  have  that  view 
generally?— A,  Yes;  I  might  go  still  farther  and  aay  it  is  perfectly  universal,  so 
i^r  aait  nascomewithic  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  the  Live  Stock  Association;  you  are  secretary  of  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Natiozial  Live  Stock  Association? — A.  Yes;  it  is  allied  generally  with  the 
National. 

Q.  Does  that  association  join  with  the  National  Millers'  Association  and 
others  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  strong  law? — A.  As  their  representative  I  partici- 
pated in  the  meeting,  and  will  take  action  with  them  in  the  effort  to  secnre 
remedial  legislation  such  as  we  a^eed  upon  day  before  yesterday, 

Q.  The  offlcers  of  yoor  association  are  m  accord  with  the  views  presented  and 
the  act  that  was  discossed  there?— A,  Yes;  in  the  main  1  believe  it  meets  the 
approval  of  my  people. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  whether  that  bill  calls  for  a  public  acconoting  of  the  rail- 
way accounts?- A.  I  believe  it  does;  I  believe  there  is  such  a  provision  in  there, 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  secretary  of  your  organization,  perhaps  you  are 
able  to  tell  us  something  about  this  enormous  shortage  in  cattle  that  was  spoken 
of. — A.  The  figures  we  have  show  that  some  0  years  ago  there  were  53,000.000 
cattle  in  the  country.  There  are  about  10,000,000  less  to-day.  I  think  1  year  there 
was  a  slight  increase.  I  think  there  was  an  increase  of  about  1,750.000  in  one 
year.  But  if  I  remember  the  figures  now,  carrying  them  in  iny  head,  it  is  my 
impression  that  the  supply  is  now  about  30,000,000  less. 

Q,  (By  Professor  Johnson. J  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  high  prices 
to  restore  that  deficiency?— A.  About  2  years. 

Q,  TholO,000,000?— A.  Yes;  it  willtakelongerthanthat,Iam  afraid.  Itwonld 
take  say  3  or  4  years  perhaps,  with  the  continuance  of  high  prices.  While  yon 
can  breed  and  put  an  animal  on  the  market  in  13  months  or  2  years,  when  yon 
come  to  increasing  your  supply,  besides  ^applying  the  demand  that  exists  all  the 
time,  it  would  take  a  little  longer  time  to  catch  up.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
sumption is  heavier. 

O,  With  the  high  price?— A.  Yes;  it  is  constantly  increasing;  although  I  think 
perhape  the  supply  now  keeps  pace  with  the  iucreaiie  in  population.  We  ara 
spreading  oat  all  the  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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CaioAOQ,  aLL.,  tfowember  ti,  1899. 
TESTDKOVT  07  KB.  E.  P.  BIFUET, 
Pretident  of  the  Atchiaon,  Topeka  andSawta  Fe  SaHway  Company. 

The  anboommiBsioii  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Bepreaenta- 
tive  Lorimer  presiding,  at  4.4S  p.  m. ,  NovemMF  24  1899,  Mr.  E.  P.  Rlnley,  pred- 
dent  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroaa  Company,  was  introanced  as  a  witness,  and 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  RepresentatiTe 

Q.  what  is  your  ofBci 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Q.  If  yoa  will,  you  might  make  your  statement.— A.  I  speak  somewhat  hastily 
upon  some  evidence  whichlBawpoblisbed  in  the  papers  last  night,  as  given  here. 
I  gather  from  the  newspapers  that  it  was  testified  nere  that  the  generu  sentiment 
or  the  mercantile  community  is  averse  to  the  pooling  of  the  fra^ht  earnings  of 
railway  companies.  That  statement  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  op&iononthepart 
of  those  who  state  it.  My  impression  is  that  the  sentiment  of  nearly  all  of  the 
mercantile  community  that  has  had  the  largest  dealings  with  ttke  railroad  com* 

Sinies  is  the  other  way.  The  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  that  the 
hicago  merchants  and  Chicago  business  men  had  had  more  or  less  e^ierienoe 
with  tne  pooling  of  earnings  by  railroads,  and  that  it  liad  not  been  Batisfactory. 
I  wish  to  take  issae  with  t^e  statement.     (Readins:) 

I  have  read  the  reported  remarks  of  a  witness  wno  appeared  before  your  board 
yesterday  in  opposition  to  the  "  pooling  "  idea. 

Passing  by  a  good  deal  of  flamboyant  declamation  about  the  danger  to  the  public 
from  railroad  combinations,  whicu  danger  never  existed  and  which  never  could 
exist,  we  may  come  to  what  this  witness  evidently  thinks  is  the  strongest  case  he 
can  think  of  as  showing  the  iniquity  of  thepool— namely,  the  Sonthwenem  Traffic 
Association,  which  he  says  was  a  "vampire,  which  for  a  decade  sncked  the  life- 
blood  of  the  commerce  of  the  Missonri  Yallenr."  How  does  this  witness  reconcUe 
this  statement  with  the  fact  that  during  this  decade  (say  from  1877  to  1887)  the 
popnlatiDn  of  Kansas  City  increased  from  66,000  to  106,000  and  that  of  Omahafrom 
85,000  to  110,000,  and  that  not  onlv  these  cities  but  the  whole  Hissonri  Valley  and 
the  States  of  KansaH  and  Nebraska  grew  and  waxed  fat  amazingly?  Wiiat  evJU 
dence  has  he,  save  his  naked  assertion,  that  this  association  restricted  trade  in  the 
slightest  degree?  It  is  trae  that  at  periodical  intervals  quarrels  arose  among  the 
pardea  to  this  dooI,  and  that  at  such  times  there  were  periods  when  that  nanual 
oompetition  ofwhich  this  witness  thinks  so  highly  had  full  sway,  with  the  reatdt 
every  time  of  unsettling  valnes,  disarranging  the  ^ns  of  merohantB,  and  working 
general  destrnctinn,  and  the  reason  for  these  disturbances  was  rimply  and  solely 
because  the  pool  was  not  legalized,  because  Bome(not  aUlof  thecotmeheldUiem 
to  be  void  and  onenf  orceable  by  legal  process,  thusrelegating  them  to  the  honor  ot 
the  parties  as  their  sole  sapport.  and  m  the  absence  of  legal  construction  of  these 
contracts  what  wonder  that  differences  of  opinion  and  of  Interest  worked  occa- 
sional disruption?  Moreover.it  isabsolutelyuntme  that  the  rates  wereadvanced 
under  this  pool.  It  may  be  trae  that  advances  were  at  times  made  on  certain  com- 
modities, bat  far  more  rates  were  reduced,  and  the  general  average  for  the  10 
years  will  show  a  steady  reduction.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  ^p^eement  worked 
perfectly  or  that  no  discriminations  eiiated;  bnt  it  Is  a  fact  that  they  were  far 
less  common  and  far  less  demoralizing  and  disastrous,  alike  to  shipper  and  rail- 
road, than  those  that  have  existed  since  the  passa^  of  the  interstate  law. 

This  witness  quotes  the  opinion  of  various  parties  in  opposition  to  the  nool,  bnt 
for  every  such  opinion  tbore  can  be  produced  10  in  favor  of  it,  not  from  tne  ranks 
of  railroad  officers,  but  from  merchants  and  shippers.  State  and  interstate  com- 
miseioners,  students  of  modem  political  economy,  and  in  fact  almost  all  those  who 
have  dispassionately  studied  the  problems  surrounding  the  transportation  bngi- 
ness  of  this  country.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chairman  of  the  interstate  com- 
mission favors  pooling  under  proper  restrictions,  as  a  majority  of  tiie  intrastate 
commission  does,  and  always  has  from  its  inception.  So,  also,  I  believe,  does  a 
majority  of  the  State  commissione  and  a  majority  of  the  shippers  of  the  country. 
The  statement  that  the  majority  of  the  latter  hold  contrary  opinions  is  pure 
assumption. 

The  statement  that  rates  in  this  country  ever  were  or  ever  can  be  too  high  per  se 

is  absolnt«lv  without  foundation.    The  service  performed  by  American  railroads 

is  admittedly  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  best,  and  no  pool,  however 

restrictive,  can  change  the  general  laws  of  competition.    No  greater  ec(Hi(nnic 
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blander  can  be  conunitted  than  tbe  f oetering  of  free  and  nnreatiicted  competition 


among  carriers  by  roll.  It  t«nds  to  tbe  aggrandJa^nent  of  tbe  tew  and  Uie  snb- 
merging  of  the  many,  and  that  portion  m  the  interstate  law  which  so  unwisely 
prohibits  pooling  has  done  more  to  concentrate  bnsinfss  in  few  hands  and  todrive 
ont  the  email  tnder  than  ooidd  have  been  accomplished  in  a  cratnry  of  the  old 
methods. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  tbe  interstate  QommiBsioiiera  has  said  that  the  prohibition 
of  pooling  defeats  the  whole  pnrpoee  of  the  law;  that  the  law  prescribes  uniform 
rates  and  forbids  the  only  known  plan  by  which  rates  can  be  kept  nniform. 

Tbe  fact  is  that  the  commercial  worlddoesnot  accept,  never  bad,  and  probably 
never  will  accept  the  "equal  rate  "theory.  It  is  iastwbat  tbe  railroads  want,  bnt 
what  the  large  shipper  does  not  want.  He  will  tbeorize  that  eqnal  rates  are  best 
for  all,  but  In  his  heart  and  in  bis  practice  be  believes  bimself  entitled  to  lower 
ratesthanbis nelgbborof  lesBcapital or le»<s enterprise.  Believingthia.beiaactivelr 
engaged  in  finding  ways  to  evade  tbe  law,  and  it  woold  be  surprising  indeed  if 
hellaued  to  sncceed.  The  law  can  no  more  be  enforced  than  tbe  probibitory 
laws  which  have  bo  conspicnonsly  failed.  Yoa  may  close  tbe  front  door  of  the 
saloon,  but  those  who  are  determined  to  Ket  in  will  do  so. 

Bat  the  underlying  fallacy  of  all  tbie  talk  about  truBts  and  monopolies  as  applied 
to  railroad  pooling  is  tbe  failure  to  differentiate  between  tbe  railroad  industry  of 
tbe  country  and  other  purely  commercial  enterprises.  The  demand  of  the  rail- 
roads that  tbey  be  permittea  to  charge  reasonable  rates  (and  nothing  more  has 
ever  been  asked)  is  treated  sa  if  it  were  on  a  x>arlty  with  a  demandfor  the  legali- 
satiou  of  a  tmst  in  any  article  of  mechandise,  and  it  is  argued  that  to  do  tbis  Is 
toeetablieh  a  dangerous  precedent,  apparently  forgetful  of  tbe  fact  that  tbisconn- 
try  has  never  aasumed  to  dictate  or  to  regulate  tbe  price  of  any  commodity  except 
nulroad  transportation,  as  to  which  it  bas  assumed  both  by  State  and  national 
laws  to  fix  nrices;  and  it  certainly  would  appear  to  areasouably  fair-minded  man 
that  wben  tne  supreme  authority  undertakes  to  limit  the  revenues  of  a  privatocor- 

giration  it  owes  that  corporation  something  in  the  way  of  protection.  As  mat- 
rs  now  stand,  tbe  railroads  are  limited  in  charges,  forced  to  compete  and  for- 
bidden to  combine  for  protection ,  though  all  the  world  may  combine  against  them. 
It  is  considered  legitimateandpraUewortby  for  tbe  employees  of  railroads  to  com- 
bine to  force  up  wages  and  a  crime  for  tbe  railroads  to  combine  to  maintain  Uie 
rates  wbicb  the  Government  holds  to  be  reasonable.  Could  injustice  go  further? 
No  Buch  restrictions  are  put  upon  any  otber  business  in  tbis  country,  and  no  such 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  railroads  in  any  otber  country. 

To  ask  for  permission  to  pool  earnings  is  a  very  modest  request  under  the  dr- 
cumstances.  Tbe  roads  might  well  ask  for  more — as,  for  instance,  laws  prohibit- 
ing tbe  building  of  nunecessary  roads  and  confirming  each  exisldng  line  in  the  sole 
occnjtancy  of  its  territory. 

Such  laws  exist  in  other  oonntriee,  and  are  wholly  reasonable  and  proper  if  the 
railroad  is  to  be  considered  as  a  pnhllc  or  "quasi-public"  institution.  In  short, 
the  whole  attitude  of  tbe  American  people  toward  tbe  railroad  industry  is  incon- 
sistent and  diBbonest.  Tbey  are  considered  as  public  institutions  to  tbe  extent 
that  their  users  are  to  limit  their  rates,  but  their  owners  are  to  pay  tbeit  bills. 
They  are  taxed  more  heavily  than  any  other  interest,  and  accorded  nothing  in  re- 
turn, except  tbe  so-called  "right  of  eminent  domain,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  tbey  can  force  a  man  to  sell  bia  property  at  two  or  three  times  its 
value,  and  even  this  is  nothing  for  which  they  have  to  thank  the  public,  since  it 
is  a  necessary  concomitant  to  the  building  of  railroads,  wbicb  tbe  public  must  have. 

Toconcluae:  The  nermission  to  pool  is  asked  for — not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right — 
Tsbeingnot  acnre-all.butastbebeBt  known  remedy  fordiscriminationaabetwr" 
_3-_!j — 1 a-i___ni^ Li_i.  .._._  J 3  _. L__L___  .., orst andpr 

.   .     ,  .  _._   .  .__.    _.__  .  _._    ...ji  be  charged. 

either  as  to  present  or  past  practice;  an  evil  which  can  never  be  removed  by  laws, 
however  drastic,  bnt  which  can  be  largely  done  away  with  by  removing  all  incen- 
tive to  it. 

liot  tbe  Government  do  one  of  three  things,  namely: 

1.  Remove  all  reetrictlonB  and  torn  the  railroads  loose. 

3.  Accord  them  that  protection  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

8.  Buy  them. 

The  railroads  are  entitled,  in  all  fairness  and  justice,  to  ask  that  one  of  ttkese 
three  courses  be  pursued.  The  present  mixture  of  all  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  three  is  unjust  to  the  last  degree. 

My  position  is,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  advancing  it — bnt  1  believe  it  is  a  part 
of  your  unfortunate  positions  that  you  are  obliged  to  listen  to  everybody's  opin- 
ions—a  railroad  is  either  a  private  corporation  or  it  is  a  public  corporanon.    If 


^t>ot^lc 
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it  is  a  private  corporation  solelj;,  there  ip  no  warrant  for  any  interference  by  the 
Government  with  its  bnsineBS^  itit  isai>ublicuorporation,orBssoineof  theconrts 
have  said,  a  qnaei  public  inatitntion,  it  ia  certainly  entitled  to  somo  protoction  tt 
the  hands  of  ue  Oovemment.  If  the  Government  has  a  right  to  regolate,  that 
certainly  carries  with  it  a  duty  to  protect.  The  attltnde  of  tae  American  people 
toward  the  railroads,  now,  is  not  only  n'osely  nnfair,  but  absolatelj  dishonMt. 
They  have  the  restrictions  without  any  of  the  protection. 

In  my  reading  of  joor  doings,  as  rexK>rted  in  the  papers,  I  have  seen  nothing 
except  merely  specific  grievances  here  and  there — instances  where  people  thonght 
they  were  aggrieved  by  some  particular  local  practice.  I  have  seen  no  general 
complaints  except  the  question  of  discriminations,  which  everybody,  all  right- 
minded  people  unite  to  condemn,  none  more  80  than  the  railroads  themselves. 
That  is  smiply,  as  I  see  it,  an  almost  necessary  evil,  in  the  position  in  which  the 
railroads  are  placed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Eabkis.)  If  pools  were  to  be  formed,  would  they  be  formed 
for  6-year  terms;  as  long  as  that? — A,  That  depends  upon  the  agreement  of  the 
parties;  they  ought  to  be.  The  longer  they  are  the  more  stable  they  are  likely  to 
be.  Any  agreement  made  for  a  year  has  a  certain  element  of  temporariness  in  it 
which  unsettles.    It  ought  to  be  made  for  a  reasonable  term,  as  long  as  possible. 

Q.  Would  there  be  anv  objection  to  a  revision  on  the  part  of  the  Int«rstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  the  rates  charged  by  the  pool? — A.  Not  by  me.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  amon^  the  railroads  as  to  that;  some  of  them  might 
object.  Personally  I  do  not  object.  In  my  own  jndgnient,  there  is  no  po^ihle 
danger  to  the  community  from  any  extortionate  rate,  because  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  this  country,and  it  is  impossible.  Yet  I  realize  the  public  would  be  much 
better  satisfied  if  there  was  some  sort  of  buffer  between  them  and  the  railroads, 
somebody  whose  mission  it  should  be  to  decide  disputed  questibna. 

Q.  Suppose  one  railroad  out  of  four  or  five  competing  lines  refused  to  pool, 
would  the  fact  that  theyareobliged  nowto  publish  tneir  rates,  and  if  discrimina- 
tion from  these  rates  were  pnnisned  by  fining,  and  that  law  fully  administm^ — 
would  that  enable  a  pool  to  exist  among  the  four  that  agreed  to  it,  even  if  one 
remained  out? — A.  I  think  it  would  have  a  very  steadying  effect  myself.  The 
whole  pToposition  to  eetabliBh  fines  instead  of  imprisonment  would  have  a  more 
deterring  effect  than  the  present  arrangement  does.  Of  course  it  is  difllcult  to 
make  an  agreement  where  five  parties  are  interested,  without  taking  in  the 
five;  but  a  provision  for  the  fining  of  thecorporationfor  theviolation  of  the  law 
wonldmake  a  greatmanymore  informers  than  under  the  present  conditiDns.  We 
live  together  now.  We  live  on  the  same  earth  with  all  onr  competitorB.  We 
have  to  meet  them  from  time  to  time,  and  very_  few  men  under  these  conditions 
would  care  to  inform  the  authorities  of  anything  that  they  might  know  would 
criminate  these  individuals. 

Q.  You  think  that  part  of  the  law  is  a  failure  as  it  now  exists? — A.  Abeolntely. 
There  never  has  been  a  conviction  under  it;  or  if  there  has  been  a  conviction,  it 
has  been  nominal. 

Q.  From  what  I  could  gather  from  your  conoluBlon,  you  believe  there  should 
be  a  law,  in  the  first  ^ace,  to  keep  the  people  off  the  railroads  and  then  one  to 
keep  the  railroads  off  the  people? — A.  I  tnink  there  should  be  some  mutuality 
abont  it.  You  have  plenty  of  laws  to  keep  the  railroads  off  the  people,  but  you 
have  not  to  keep  the  people  off  the  railroads. 

Q.  You  have  seemingly  a  bad  opinion  of  the  people  regarding  the  raitroads.  Is 
not  that  confined  to  a  small  class  of  people,  that  complain  of  certain  injusttces 
that  certain  railroads  perpetrate  on  tne  pe<^le,  and  which  rather  reflect  on  ail 
railroads? — A.  Not  at  all,  I  am  not  complaining  of  those  who  complain.  I  am 
complaining  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  at  large  ae  expressed  by  their  laws  and 
actions  toward  the  railroads.  I  realize  the  raUraad  question  in  tmaconntry  is  not 
very  well  settled  yet.  So  far  as  it  is  settled,  as  I  said  several  times,  I  conader 
it  exceedingly  unjast  to  the  railroads  so  far  as  it  has  taken  shape. 

Q.  You  admit  that  it  ia  a  great  deal  in  railroading  like  it  is  in  any  other 
business,  that  a  heA  man  in  a  profession  rather  casts  a  refljectlon  on  the  whole  pro- 
fession?—A.  Yea. 

(j.  Now,  if  there  were  a  just  law  (and  I  think  that  is  all  the  nuhUc  demands  at 
this  time)  regnlring  that  raUroads  treat  every  community  ana  every  individual 
and  everv  inanstry  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  same  manner,  would  that 

S tactically  solve  the  railroad  question? — A.  If  a  law  of  that  kind  conld  be  adminis- 
ired  and  properly  enforced,  it  ie  all  anybody  wants;  that  ia  all  the  railroads  want. 
U.  We  have  so  many  instances  where  some  railroad  will  favor  one  individual 
and  charge  a  higher  rate  to  others,  that  a  great  many  suspect  that  Is  being  done 
when  it  Is  not,  probably.    That  lias  created  this  bad  feeling. — A.  That  has  been 
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macli  more  the  practice,  much  more  rife,  since  the  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
it  by  law  than  it  ever  wae  before,  and  naturally  bo. 

S.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  we  had  a  law  that  would  fis  a  reasonable  rate— 
I  do  not  think  anybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Government  wantd 
anything  else  than  th^t— and  see  that  it  was  enforced  rigidly  by  the  railroads — 
do  you  not  think  that  wonld  be  better  for  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  people?— A. 
It  certainly  would  be  better  for  the  railroads  if  all  rates  were  enforced  as  pub- 
lished; that  is  what  we  want.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man,  or  anv  body  of 
men,  to  fix  absolutely  certain  rates  which  shall  be  charged  under  all  dream- 
stances  and  conditions.  Conditions  vary  bo  rapidly,  it  is  impossible,  almost,  to 
do  that;  and  there  mnst  be  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  in  that;  but  the  rates 
once  oHtablished  and  once  published  should  be  cbangeo  only  publicly.  There  ie 
no  question  aboat  that,  and  that  portion  of  the  law~Bo  far  as  the  eetablished  rates 
are  concerned — that  portion  of  the  law  is  being  lived  up  to  absolutely  now.  The 
trouble,  under  the  present  conditions,  is  that  the  larger  shippers,  men  controlling 
the  large  tonnage,  believe,  as  they  all  do  believe,  regardless  of  the  Jaw  or  any 
general  sentiment  on  the  subject,  that  their  large  business  entitles  them  to  con- 
cessions. They  believe  that  to  a  man;  they  do  not  admit  it  openly,  perhaps,  but 
that  is  their  idea,  and  that  is  what  they  try  to  enforce;  and  there  are  compara- 
tively few  of  the  railroads  strong  enongh  to  resist  the  preesore  that  these  people 
bring  to  bear;  and  in  my  judgment  it  Is  impossible,  or  practically  imposdole,  to 
prevent  concessious  being  made  in  some  way  or  other.  There  are  so  many  ways 
m.  which  it  may  be  done — I  do  not  like  to  say  railroad  men  are  expert  as  law 
breakers — but  there  are  so  many  wayv  concessions  may  be  made  without  violating 
the  letter  of  the  law  that  I  regard  it  as  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  prohibition  of 
discrimination  by  statute. 

"    V  the  spirit  of  the  law , . „ ..  _    .    ... 

s  very  dllBcnlt  to  apply  any  remedy  unless  the  letter  of  the  law  is  broken. 

Q.  I  understand  just  the  contrary.  If  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  evaded,  there  is  a 
br^ch  of  the  law.  For  instance,  a  drawback  of  freight  indirectly  to  accomplish 
the  same  thing,  would  have  as  much  tnrpitnde  in  it  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
done?— A.  ButverydiflScult  toprove, however;  it  wonld  be  verydifflcolt  to  obtain 
conviction, 

Q.  You  think  the  condition  is  practically  remediless,  then?— A,  1  think  it  will 
alwavs  be.  Until  it  becomes  to  tne  interest  of  the  carriers  to  maintain  abeolately 
equal  rates,  which  it  is  not  now,  concessions  will  continue  to  be  made. 

Q.  These  concessions  are  generally  made  to  the  nien  most  able  to  pay  the  rwn- 
lar  rate?— A.  Yes.  The  tendency  is,  among  the  railroads,  that  the  man  that  naa 
the  most  transportation  to  bny  is  very  likely  to  buy  it  the  cheapest. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  railroads  conld  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  big  shippers,  if  they  were  allowed  to  pool?— A.  Under  those  con- 
ditions there  would  be  no  incentive  for  them  tomakeanyconoeesionB  to  anybody- 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  yon  understand,  in  pooltog,  each  man  should 
haveaproportionof  thebnsinessdone?— A.  Precisely.  That  is  what  apool  means. 

Q.  I  thought  you  pooled  generally  on  the  basis  of  the  business  dnnng  the  year 
before?— A.  No;  that  would  be  aver^  foolish  proceeding.  That  would  be  an 
incentive  for  everybody  to  do  what  he  is  doing  now. 

Q.  That  is  the  present  practice?— A.  Thereis  nopresentpractice,becansethere 
are  no  dooIh.  It  never  was  the  practice  when  we  nad  pools.  Once  in  a  while, 
some  of  the  railroad  people  thought  that  they  conld,  by  illegitimate  methods, 
increase  their  tonnage  one  year  as  a  basia  for  demanding  a  larger  proportion  the 
next,  but  they  were  very  seldom  realized. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  would  the  proportion  be  arrived  at?— A.  By 
arbitration,  as  a  rule;  sometimea  agreed  to,  but  usually  an  agreement  was  made 
by  which  it  was  left  to  an  arbitrator  in  case  of  failure  to  agree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  directness  of  line  and  superior  accommodations 
of  a  road- would  not  that  lead  to  a  larger  percentage  than  the  ronndabont  road? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  matter  how  much  the  roundabout  road  might  get  by  ill^timate  meth- 
ods?- A.  Nobody  wonld  be  vrillina  to  recognize  as  the  basis  of  percentage,  the 
bn^ess  done  by  illegitimate  methods;  never  did. 

S.  (By  Representative  Beli.,)  Under  the  arrangement  between  the  Midland 
the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande,  have  not  all  their  traffic  arrangemen  to  from  Grand 
Junction  east  been  made  each  year  on  the  business  done  the  year  before? — A,  I  do 
not  know.  That  is  a  local  matter  with  which  I  am  not  conversant  at  all.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  thatis  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  they  have 
any  pool  there  or  any  agreement, 
6.  Well,  they  have  had.— A.  Perhaps,  in  years  past. 
Q.  They  have  a  joint  agent?— A.  They  have  a  joint  agent  at  Grand  Juncti<m, 
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tv  betweeu 

._.      .  ,  ,  ,  fl  no  agreement  for 

any  divisioii  of  tmstnees  there. 

Q.  I  have  alwa^  heard  the  railroad  men  there,  being  local  men,  aay  that  one 
reason  the  competition  was  so  sharp  was  that  the  bnsinees  they  did  tbie  year  was 
the  basis  on  which  they  did  bnsiness  the  sncceeding  year? — A.  I  do  not  thlnh  that 
is  true.  I  am  not  spealdnK  of  my  own  knowledRO  on  that  snbject;  I  have  troubles 
of  my  own,  and  am  not  alt<^:otheT  conversant  with  the  business  of  these  people 
oat  there.  They  occap)[  a  s^tch  of  joint  track  between  Qrand  Jonction  and 
Glenwood — 90  mDea  oi  joint  track— and  the  expenses  of  that  track  are  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  nseof  it;  the  exi>ense  of  maintenance  is  in  proportion  to  the 
wheelase  that  each  company  sends  over  it ;  bo  that  every  wheel  each  sends  over 
there  adds  to  his  proportion  of  the  expense.  I  shonld  say,  at  first  blnsh,  that  is 
the  plan,  bnt  of  conrse  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Doesyonride 
of  ^1  linae  in  a  competitive  country  to  l        -        .  .-..,., 

object  to  that,  bnt  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary.    I  think  there  e 
objections  to  it,  althoiu[h  I  would  not  personallv  object. 

Q.  Then  if  one  road  remains  out  and  indnlges  In  piratins  methods  to  get 
truBc,  does  not  that  kill  yonr  pool? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  That  would  simply 
mean  the  others  wonld,  instead  of  Bghting  it  singly  fight  it  jointly,  and  fight  it 
with  legal  methods,  which  they  wonld  be  prepared  to  do  under  these  circum- 
fltancee.  The  trouble  is  now,  when  you  have  one  party  who  thinks  he  can  flock 
by  himself,  the  law  forbids  the  rest  of  as  from  combining  against  him.  Com- 
bined, we  can  regnlate  that  gentleman  pretty  thoroughly — singly,  wo  are  helpless. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  object  to  an  examination  of  yonr 
acconuts  by  a  public  accountant? — A.  Well,  that  depends  on  what  nse  was  to  be 
mads  of  it  afterwards.  There  are  certain  portions  of  the  accounts  of  railroads 
that  belong  to  the  stockholders  and  ehoald  not  he  jmblic  property. 

(^.  The  same  system  that  applies  to  hanking  mteres'te. — A.  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  G.  J.  Hasris.)  Whatwould  be  yonr  jndgmentas  tothepossibility 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  making  the  rates  for  railroads;  wonld  it 
be  possible? — A.  No;  because  it  is  too  much  of  a  job,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  come  in  close  enough  contact  with  the  wants  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. One  of  the  witnesses  said  here  a  few  days  ago  that  eveiy  railroad  com- 
pany must  have  a  bargain  counter.  I  disagree  with  that  witness  in  almost  every 
particular,  but  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  that  statement  that  evei^  railroad 
company  must  have  a  bargain  counter.  I  do  not  mean  he  must  sell  transportation 
for  lees  than  the  published  rates,  but  he  must  modify  his  rates  from  time  to  time, 
and  sometimes  on  very  short  order.  The  business  is  a  sensitive  one,  and  the  same 
reasons  exist  for  quick  action  in  the  changing  of  rates  that  exist  in  the  selling  of 
merchandise.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  honestly  and  fairly, 
and  everybody  be  advised,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  intmst  that  sort  of  thing  to  a 
body  thoasands  of  miles  away. 

Q.  Yon  wonld  have  no  objection  to  that  board  jiasdng  on  the  rat«  aft«r  it  is 
fixed? — A.  They  have  that  power  now,  practically. 

Q.  In  theory,  would  yon  clothe  them  with  the  power  to  make  that  effective? — 
A.  I  should  be  willing  to  that  rather  than  the  conditions  we  have  now.  It  is 
an  enormons  power  to  intrust  to  any  body  of  men,  the  power  to  fix  the  tremen- 
dous revenue  that  is  involved  in  that  thing,  and  yet  I  hardly  think  they 
wonld  make  any  worse  mess  of  It  than  is  being  made  under  the  present  conditions. 
That  wonld  depend  very  much  on  the  personnel  of  the  commission.  I  can  see 
that  a  power  of  that  kind  might  be  subject  to  very  great  abuse.  It  is  a  larger 
power  than  is  wielded  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  anybody  in  the 
united  SUtes. 

Q.  Ton  wonld  still  have  the  protection  of  the  conrts?^Aj  Yes. 

Q.  And  their  tendency  is  to  be  conservative  in  all  matt^  of  that  kind.  The 
great  problem  you  have  to  meet  now  is  that  of  adjusting  rates  properly  between 
oifferent  localities,  is  it  not?— A.  That  is  one  of  the  great  problems,  and  one  that 
is  never  settled  satisfactorily;  that  is  to  say,  somebody  is  aiways  disgruntled  over 
it.  With  the  best  of  intentions  on  the  part  of  railroads,  it  almost  always  ends  in 
a  compromise,  not  satisfactory  to  anybody,  and  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  great 
many.  Each  railroad  is  interested  in  a  particular  port  or  particular  locaJity, 
and  each  railroad  is  fighting  for  the  supremacy  of  that  particular  port  or  district, 
and  the  result  must  be  ultimately  a  compromise.  Everything  we  have  to-day  is 
a  compromise  between  opposing  ideas.  Theendeavorhasoeen  todothefair  thing- 
In  fact,  there  have  been  so  many  opposing  interests  that  it  has  been  impoBsible 
to  do  anything  very  unfair,  but  it  is  not  an  exact  science. 
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Q.  It  mtiHt  be  &  matter  of  compromise? — A.  Of  compromise  luid  judgment. 

<j.  That  beiDg  the  case,  would  not  a  body  at  intelligent  men,  Hitting  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  interests — carriers  and  public  alite— would  not  each  a  body  of 
men  be  able  to  assist  the  carriers  in  this  judgment  between  conflicting  interests? — 
A.  I  think  so.  There  have  been  many  cases  where  I  would  like  to  place  the  entire 
responsibility  on  an  outside  body,  and  have  them  say  what  is  to  be  done;  where 
two  or  three  commnnities  were  warring  with  each  other  aboat  the  adjnstment  ctf 
rates,  and  the  railways  were  between  the  npper  and  nether  millstonea,  and  could 
not  please  everybody — there  have  been  cases  where  I  would  like  to  have  Uitowd 
that  responsibility  on  an  ontside  tribunal. 

Q.  Then  yon  say  if  the  law  gave  the  carriers  power  to  deal  'With  personal  dis- 
criminations, and  clothed  the  public  with  power  to  adjust,  so  far  as  may  be,  the 
conflicts  between  localities,  the  transpori»tion  problem  would  be  largely  solved? — 
A.  It  would  be  simplifled.    I  do  not  snow  that  it  can  ever  be  solved. 

1^  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  it  not  largely  settled  in  the  East«m  States?— 
A.  Ho;  we  can  hardly  say  that.  It  is  settled  in  certain  portions  of  the  Bast  by 
the  processes  of  amalgamation  that  have  been  goin^  on.  The  lines  in  the  East 
are  BO  largely  consolidated  into  a  few  hands  that  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
selftled  in  that  way,  and  that  is  particularly  the  case  in  New  England.    There  are 

Sractically  oi^y  2  railroad  corporations  in  New  England  to-day,  and  yet  there  is 
188  complaint  there  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Isitnottrue  that  as  the  country  settles,  and  as  the  railroad  business  becomes 
settled,  that  it  kind  of  settles  itself  in  time?— A.  It  is  true  that  the  older  a  com- 
munity becomes  the  more  settled  things  become.  It  is  also  true  that  the  older  a 
commnnity  becomes  the  more  likely  they  are  themselves  to  become  interested  in 
railroad  properties.  I  think  that  accounts  for  ntost  of  the  tranquillity  we  find  in 
the  Eastern  States — the  fact  that  the  people  along  the  lines  are  interested.  If  the 
people  along  our  lines  owned  a  large  proportion  of  our  stock,  I  am  satisfied  we 
would  have  much  less  trouble  than  we  now  have.    I  wish  they  did. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  Government  buying  the  roads;  that  is  the  third 
way.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  run  the  railroads 
in  this  country? — A.  It  wonid  be  possible.  As  a  railroad  man.  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  the  Qovemment  owning  the  railroads.  As  a  citizen,  I  should  feel 
very  unhappy  about  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  wonld  be  the  cost  of  running  them  as  compared  with 
now?-— A.  I  think  it  wonld  cost  a  great  deal  more;  no  one  can  make  an  estimate 
of  how  much.  There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  waste  done  away  with.  There 
is  a  certain  amonnt  of  waste  incident  to  all  competition  that  would  stop  the 
moment  the  Qovemment  took  poeseesion,  because  there  would  be  nocompetition. 
That,  in  the  aggregate,  would  result  in  quite  a  large  saving.  But  governmental 
methods,  as  we  Know  them,  and  as  applied  to  Kovemmenbnl  affairs  now,  would 
result  in  a  very  large  deficit  in  the  operation  of  railroads,  anqneBtionably.  The 
influence  of  politics  and  politicians  on  the  railroad  bnsinees  would  be,  I  think, 
exceedingly  disastrous,  and  any  elective  officers  who  were  in  a  position  to  influence 
the  policy  of  the  railroads,  and  who  would  also  be  desirous  of  pleasing  their 
constituents,  would  find  the  two  things  irreconcilable.  Everybody  wonld  want 
a  branch  railroad  and  everybody  would  want  as  many  trains  as  possible  on  it, 
whether  they  paid  or  not,  and  the  ^rice  of  the  election  of  a  Congressman  or 
Senator  would  bo  bis  ability  to  get  things  out  of  the  Government  in  the  way  of 
transportation.    I  think  the  result  would  be  disastrous. 

(Testimony  dosed.) 


Wabhinston,  D.  C,  December  6, 
TBSnifOVY  OP  PROF.  SDWTS  K.  A.  SEUOXAV, 


The  commission  met  at  10.65  a.  m.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Prof.  Edwin  E.  A.  Seligman.  of  New  York  City,  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy and  finance  in  Columbia  University,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation  being 
followed: 

Q.  (By  Professor  JoHNSOK.)  Will  yon  give  yonr  name  and poetoffice  address?— 
A.  Hy  name  is  Edwin  B.  A.  Seliinnan:  my  poet-offlce  address  is  Colombia 
Univerrity,  New  York  City. 
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Q.  In  ^ving  yoor  testdmony  tfaie  morning.  I  think  it  would  be  best  for  yon  to 
present  what  yon  have  to  say,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  wlthont  intermption.Bnd 
then  we  will  question  yon  ait«r  yon  have  presented  what  yon  hare  to  say. — A. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  nnderstand  that  the  special  topic,  or  the  first  of 
the  special  topics  on  which  I  was  exi)ected  to  say  something  woe  primarily  the 
taxation  problem — the  taxation  of  corporatioiis  and  especially  of  transportion 
companies.  With  yonr  leave,  then,  I  sliaU  say  a  few  words  abont  the  general 
problem  of  the  taxation  of  transportation  companies,  with  special  reference  to 
Federal  legislation  and  its  connection  with  State  legislation. 

There  are  several  points  of  view  from  which  the  problem  may  be  approached. 
There  is,  in  thefirst  place,  the  general  question  of  revenue — what  amount  of  reve- 
nne  can  we  or  ought  we  to  get  from  transportation  and  other  corporationB :  and 
secondly,  there  is  the  point  of  view  as  to  jnetice  between  the  varions  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  the  corporations — justice  with  reference  to  tike  bnrdena 
imposed  npon  them  ;  and  these,  you  see.  are  two  different  problems.  Then  there 
is  another  class  of  problems,  namely.  What  onght  to  be  the  Federal  system  of 
taxation,  if  any;  and  wiiat  ought  to  be  the  State  system ;  and  how  ought  they  to 
be  dovetailed  into  each  other? 

Before  going  into  the  matter  more  in  detail,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  advert 
to  the  immense  importance  of  corporate  taxation  in  modem  times.  As  we  all 
know,  the  wealth  of  the  nineteenth  century  consists,  far  more  largely  than  in 
past  times,  of  what  is  known  as  personalty.  The  iufiuence  of  land  is  compar- 
atively leas  than  in  former  times.  Of  this  personalty,  this  personal  property,  1^ 
far  the  largest  part  in  modern  industrial  conditions  consists  of  corporate  aecuri- 
ties  or  investments  in  corporate  securities,  stocks  and  bonds,  whether  of  trans- 
portation companies  or  others.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  whole  problem 
of  corporate  taxation,  or  the  taxation  of  corporations,  assnmee  so  vast  a  signifi- 
cance as  compared  with  former  times,  even  with  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  certainly  with  former  centuries.  The  problem  of  just  taxation,  therefore, is 
very  lar^ly,  in  modem  America  and  to  a  less  extent  in  almost  every  modem 
community,  the  problem  of  corporation  taxation. 

When  we  look  at  the  qneetion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment there  are  one  or  two  principles  that  I  think  ought  to  be  laid  down  at  the 
veo'  beginning,  and  that  is.  that  there  onght  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  divorce, 
BO  far  as  the  sonrces  of  revenue  are  concerned,  between  the  Federal  and  the  State 
governments.  If  there  is  any  one  principle  which  has  been  firmly  implanted  In 
our  modern  fiscal  system  it  is  that  the  National  Government  should  not  vie  with, 
should  not  compete  with,  the  Commonwealth  governments  in  seeking  sources  of 
taxation;  and  for  that  reason,  of  course,  the  Federal  Government  has  very  largely 
depended  upon  the  so-called  indirect  taxes.  cuRtoms  dnties  and  internal  revenue, 
and  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  has  resorted  to  a  system  oi  taxes  which— 
whether  you  would  call  them  direct  or  indirect  is  unimportant  here — have  been 
assessed  upon  those  subjects  of  taxation  commonly  reached  by  the  State.  It  is 
only  under  the  stress  of  war,  the  war  of  1812  and  the  civil  war,  that  there  hu 
been  an^  conflict  as  regards  that  point. 

To  this  general  principle  there  is  only  one  exception  to  be  made,  1  simply  men- 
tion that  in  passing,  because  it  does  not  refer  specially  to  this  topic.  That  is, 
that  under  the  present  revenue  system  of  the  Feaeral  Government  there  Is  one 
institntion,  one  scheme,  one  part  of  the  law,  which  seems  to  me  very  much  to  be 
deprecated,  namely,  the  tax  on  inheritances,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
because  there  the  Government  is  trenching  at  once  upon  a  form  of  taxation 
which  has  been  developed  within  recent  years  by  the  States,  and  which,  if  allowed 
to  develop,  will  do  much  to  solve  the  whole  problem  of  State  taxation.  All 
students.!  think,  of  the  problem,  and  for  that  matter  most  of  the  statesmen  within 
the  Commonweilths  themselves  where  an^  8t«ps  have  been  taken  toward  the 
reform  of  taxation,  are  nnited  in  deprecating  any  entrance  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  npon  this  field  of  taxation,  tne  taxation  of  inheritances. 

Now,  that  being  the  general  principle,  I  think  it  follows  also  that  from  the 
I>oint  of  view  of  pure  revenue  the  Federal  Qovemment  ought  not  directly  to  tax 
trauHportation  corporations.  Why  does  that  follow?  Because  if  you  look  care- 
fully at  the  progress  in  the  reform  of  State  taxation  you  will  find  that  the  one 
goal,  the  first  step  to  be  accomplished  in  the  States,  is  the  divorce  between  State 
revenues  and  the  local  revenues,  and  we  find  in  all  our  leading  Commonwealths, 
like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachneetts,  etc.,  where  you  have  the  fullest 
and  most  developed  industrial  conditions,  a  welt-marked  tendency  to  derive  State 
revenues  in  ever-increasing  proportions  from  inheritances  and  corporations,  with 
possibly  a  few  otiier  additions,  gradually  rel^ating  the  general  property  tax  aa 
Booh  to  the  local  divisions. 


.C.otit^lc 
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V  levT  A  separate  tax  apon  inberit- 
ancee,  which  diminiahes  pro  tanto  the  chaocea  of  the  States  to  develop  that  sys- 
tem, bnt  also,  if  the  Federal  GoTemmeiit  were  to  tax  interstate  commerce  throngh 
transportation  companies  for  the  purpose  of  independent  revenue,  it  wonld  most 
serioOBly  and  still  further  hamper  the  eflortB  of  the  separate  Commonwealtba  to 
secure  jost  taxation. 

I  therefore  lay  down,  as  a  general  principle,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  Federal 
tax  on  trsnaportation  companies  for  purposes  of  pure  reyeune. 

That,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  settle  l^e  problem  as  to  whether  there 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  a  Federal  tax  on  transportation  compaaies,  possibly  for 
other  reaaona,  and  that  brings  me  therefore  how  to  the  second  part  of  the  inquiry. 
What  is  the  tendmcy  in  the  several  States  with  reference  totbe  taxation  of  trans- 
portation and  other  corporataons,  and  how  can  the  evils  which  at  present  exist, 
and  which  seem  almost  manrmountable,  be  averted? 

The  oUef  difflonltjrin  onr  Commonwealth  taxation  of  corporations  arises  oat  of 
the  problems  of  what  is  called  double  taxation.  They  arise,  in  other  words,  from 
the  legal  fact  or  fiction,  whichever  yon  may  call  it,  that  there  is  for  all  purposes 
and  to  all  intents  absolute  State  sovereinity  in  each  Commonwealth.  In  the 
legal  system,  for  purposes  of  taxation  at  all  events,  it  is  a  fact,  not  a  fiction,  that 
each  Commonwealth  has  sovereign  powers.  Now,  what  are  the  difficulties  that 
arise  from  that  legal  foot,  when  confronted  by  the  economic  fact  that  economic 
interests  are  not  confined  to  any  one  Commonwealth,  bnt  that  the  economic 
interests  of  the  commnnity  are  scattered  thronghont  the  country  and  are  inter- 
twined with  all  the  Commonwealths,  that,  for  instance,  with  the  growth  of 
industry  we  have  corporations  which  may  be  dtnated  legally  in  one  State,  which 
may  have  their  actual  property  in  auother  State,  aud  which  yet  may  be  owned, 
BO  far  as  stockholders  and  bondholders  are  concerned,  in  a  third  State?  Hers 
for  example,  a  North  Dakota  railway,  or  »  railway  which  runs  through  North 
Dakota,  whose  chief  officers  and  legal  representatives  may  possibly  be  iu  Illinois, 
and  whose  bonds  and  atoobs  are  owned  in  New  York,  which  is  not  at  all  a  prepos- 
terons  snppodtion.  In  other  words,  we  have,  under  the  stress  of  economic 
development  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  incongmity  between  economic  condi- 
tione  and  legal  facts;  legally  we  still  have  the  system  of  taxation  which  grew  up 
when  each  community  was  isolated  from  its  fellow  community,  and  this  leg^ 
situation  is  no  longer  in  conformity  with  economic  facta. 

Now,  what  are  the  difflcnltiee  that  arise  from  this  carious  situation?  I  may 
add,  of  conree,  that  this  coaditios  of  affairs  la  not  in  the  least  pecnliar  te  the 
United  States,  hat  is  found  in  all  modem  federal  govenuueutB.  It  is  found  in 
Germany ;  it  is  found  in  Switzerland ;  it  is  found  or  will  be  found  certainly  in 
Australia  under  the  new  form  of  government ;  with  the  exception  that  nownere 
perhaps  Is  the  legal  idea  of  State  sovereignty  so  strong  as  it  is  in  this  country. 
For  instance,  in  Canada  the  problem  does  not  exist  at  ml  in  that  way,  because  the 
provinces  are  not  legally  sovereign. 

Now,  the  difficulty,  so  far  aa  taxation  is  concerned,  is  that  wherever  the  States 
attempt  to  tax  transportation  companies  upon  receipts— gross  receipts,  net  receipts, 
OT  anything  else  in  accordance  with  receipts— you  at  once  run  np  against  the  rock 
of  interstate  commerce.  It  has  been  decided  in  a  number  of  cases  in  onr  various 
States  which  attempt  to  get  a  State  revenne  from  the  groes  receipts  of  corpora- 
tions that,  so  far  as  domestic  corporations  are  concemM,  corporations  chartered 
within  the  State,  the  State  ia  at  perfect  liberty  to  levy  a  franchise  or  excise  tax, 
however  it  may  be  called,  upon  the  total  receipts  of  the  corporationi  that  is,  pro- 
vided the  franchise  is  measured  by  the  gross  receipte,  then  it  is  valid.  No  State 
is  at  liberty  to  levy  a  tax  upon  gross  receipts  so  far  as  those  receipte  are  derived 
partly  from  interstate  commerce.  Bnt  through  the  fiction  of  the  law,  of  course, 
where  yon  call  it  a  franchise  tax  or  excise  tax,  and  measure  the  franchise  by  the 
gross  receipte,  then  the  tax  ia  upheld.    This  applies,  however ,  only  to  domestic  cor- 

K rations.  Under  economic  conditions  to-day  a  large  part  of  all  corporations  doing 
siness  in  any  Stete  are  foreign  corporations;  they  are  corporations  chartered  in 
some  other  Stete,  perhaps  in  New  Jersey  or  West  Virginia.  Now,  under  these 
conditions  the  courts  have  repeatedly  held,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  laid  down  as  the  law  of  the  land,  that  yon  can  not  levy  a  franchise  tax 
upon  foreign  corporations,  because,  of  course,  the  State  does  not  give  a  franchise 
except  te  ite  own  conurations;  a  Stete  does  not  give  a  franchise  to  foreign  cor- 
porations: and  therefore  atex  of  this  kind  levied  upon  foreign  corporations  is  a 
tax  not  upon  franchise  but  upon  business,  and  being  a  tax  npon  bnsiness  It  can 
nn*  >ia  ia-^.ji  «.^A  n,D  >in«^f.^_  Aa,^^aA  in  whole  Or  lu  part  from  interstate  com- 
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more  eepeciaUvthe  more  advanced  and  developed  indnstrialStates.aDd  theprob- 
letn  will  Bocm  be  the  same  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  only  a  qneB- 
tioQ  of  a  few  decades  when  the  induBtrial  system  mil  spread  thTonghonttne  whole 
Cioantrv,  We  have  therefore  this  situation — that  although  the  revenue  ia  sought 
to  be  obtaiiied  from  corporations,  the  great  mass  of  corporate  business  can  not  be 
reached  by  such  a  tas  on  receipte.  Some  States,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  thai 
difftcnlty,  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  taxing  corporations  not  on  receipts 
bat  upon  the  valuation,  or  upon  the  capital  stock,  and  in  some  cases  also  the 
bonded  indebtedness.  A  great  many  of  our  States  tax  the  capital  stock  of  cor- 
porationa;  some,  like  Pennsylvania,  add  tu  the  tax  on  capital  stock  a  tax  on  bonded 


What  are  the  results  of  this  conflict  between  legal  and  economic  conditions  In 
this  class  of  cases?  So  far  aa  capital  stock  and  bonded  indebtedness  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  clear  at  once  that  a  dif&culty  arises  from  tlie  fact  that  the  capital 
stock  may  be  owned  or  the  bonds  may  be  owned  by  people  who  are  not  reddents 
of  the  State.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  may  be  owned 
entirely  or  in  very  large  part  in  New  York  or  in  Chicago,  or  vice  versa. 

What  is  the  legal  situation  as  regards  the  taxation  of  corporations  under  tliia, 
the  most  general  form  of  taxation  of  corporations?  So  far  as  the  taxation  of 
capital  stock  is  concerned,  the  courts  of  Utis  country  have  Anally  reached  the 
conclnsiou  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  the  stockholders  live,  becaase  the 
tax  is  asseesed,  not  npon  the  stockholders,  bat  upon  the  capital  stock.  The  situ- 
ation woold  seem  to  oe  free  from  difScuIty  there,  but  it  is  not,  because  as  soon 
7on  levy  a  tas  on  capital  stock  the  question  arises.  Upon  what  part  of  the  capital 
stock  are  ^ou  going  to  levy  the  taif  Here  is  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, which  ramines  through,  perhaps,  every  State  of  this  Union.  If  yon  levied 
a  tax  npon  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  corporation  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  would  be  taxed  fifty  times;  instead  of  beinij  taxed 
once  it  would  be  taxed  by  each  one  of  the  fifty  Sbttes  upon  the  whole  of  its  cap- 
ital stock,  which,  of  conrse.  would  result  in  the  company's  goinc;  out  of  existence. 
Therefore,  it  is  easily  seen  that  where  you  have  a  tax  on  cauit^ stock,  in  order  to 
realize  justice  you  must  tax  only  a  part  of  the  capital  stock.  The  qaestion  then 
arises:  what  is  the  economically  defensible  part  of  the  capital  stock  that  is  tax- 
able in  each  State? 

I  do  not  wish  to  answer  that  question  now,  but  simply  to  raise  it  and  point  out 
the  difflcultyandtostatethe  problem,  showing  that  even  though  you  tax  the  cap- 
ital stock  you  have  not  got  over  the  difficulties  of  double  taxation  and  the  qnes- 
tion  of  the  diversity  between  economic  conditions  and  legal  facta. 

What,  however,  is  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
railways?  The  moet  advanced  States,  as  all  scientists,  have  come  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  to  tax  corporations  simply  apon  capital  stock  ia  manifestly  unfair.  You 
may  have  two  corporations,  each  with  $100,000  working  capital;  one  corpoi-ation 
may  have  no  bonded  indebtedness  at  all,  and  the  other  corporation  may  have 
bonda  outstanding  of  $300,000,  double  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  and  the 
second  corporation  may  have  raised  Its  entire  working  capital,  in  the  economic 
sense,  by  selling  its  bonds  and  giving  away  its  stock  as  a  bonaa.  If,  therefore, 
jrou  tax  only  the  capital  stock,  yon  wonld  be  taxing  the  first  corix)ration  three 
times  as  much  as  the  second  corporation;  beoanse,  in  the  second  case,  where  you 
have  a  total  amount  of  $300,000-^200,000  bonds  and  $100,000  stock— you  are  tax- 
ing the  corporation  only  npon  one-third  of  its  actual  capital,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  first  corporation  you  are  taxing  it  upon  100  per  cent.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  all  statesmen  who  have  looked  into  the  question,  and  a  good  many  of  onr 
States  that  attempt  to  realize  justice  in  taxation,  now  say  that  corporations  must 
be  taxed  upon  stocks  and  bonds  or  upon  a  valuation  equivalent  to  stock  plus 

Now,  what  is  the  l^al  difficulty  there?  The  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Foreign-held  Bond  cases,  has  decided  that  a  tax  upon  the  bonds  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration is  a  tax  Q^n  the  bondholders;  and  consequently,  since  a  State  has  sov- 
ereignt}^  only  within  its  own  borders,  no  State  can  reach  the  bonds  of  a  corpora- 
tion  which  are  held  ontiiide  of  that  State.  There  at  once  you  see  the  deathblow 
given  by  a  legal  decision  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  totally  incorrect  from 
the  economic  point  of  view,  though  entirely  defensible  from  the  constitutional 
point  of  view.  You  have  a  deathblow  given  to  this  whole  system  of  taxation, 
because  if  you  can  tax  railway  bonds  only  so  far  as  they  are  owned  within  the  State, 
it  will  not  be  very  long  before  you  will  have  no  bonds  at  all  to  tax  within  that 
State,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  have  the  same  difficulties  yon  had  in 
the  other  case. 

I  might  go  on  and  describe  other  forms— although  these  that  I  have  mentioned 
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ore  the  moat  important — other  forma  of  oon>orste  taxation  in  tbis  conntry,  to 
Bho'w  yon  that  in  each  case  we  mn  np  against  these  legal  and  const! tntional  con- 
ditions  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  onr  economic  conditions.  It  may  be  laid 
down,  of  course,  as  a  general  mle  that  in  the  lone  mn  law,  cryatallized  jnntice,  i~ 
nothing  bnt  the  outcome  of  eocial  conditions.    Tie  law  is  sf" "  -■-"--'-    - '    


always  follows  the  economic  conditions.  The  economic  conditions  come  firat. 
and  uie  legal  conditions  are  gradually  changed  so  as  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  economic  conditions. 

Now,  all  that  I  have  tried  to  point  ont  is  that  we  have  certain  economic  condi- 
tions which  are  out  of  joint  with  onr  legal  conditions,  and  that  before  very  long 
we  are  bound  to  change  our  law  to  conform  to  onr  economic  conditions;  becanse, 
of  coarse,  we  can  not  change  economic  conditions  to  conform  to  law. 

The  question  therefore  arieee,  in  viewof  the  chaos  in  onr  State  and  local  sys- 
tems of  taxation,  to  which  are  largely  due  these  problems  of  double  taxation: 
what  is  the  remedy?  There  are  only  two  general  lines  on  which  an  advance  can 
be  mode.  The  one  is  to  attempt  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  State  action,  if  poBsi- 
ble,  through  Federal  pressure.  I  conidder  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  or  this 
commission,  not  alone  with  reference  to  the  taxation  problem,  bat  also  with 
almost  every  other  ono  of  the  problems  with  which  vou  have  to  deal.  That  Is  to 
say,  I  consider  that  a  great  many  of  onr  existing  evils  in  this  country  arise  from 
the  diversity,  complexity.andopposition  between  our  State  laws,  and  that  as  long 
as  we  have  our  present  political  system,  which  very  wisely  prevents  the  absolnte 
centralization  of  ail  economic  powers  in  the  Federal  Qovemment.  we  must  try  to 
get  at  the  problem  throngh  a  gradual  nniflcation  or  uniformity  of  State  laws  by 
presBure  from  above.  That,  applied  to  the  problem  in  hand,  means  an  attempt 
to  da  with  the  taxation  problem  what  we  are  beginning  to  do  with  the  railway 
problem,  what  we  are  beginning  to  do  with  the  labor  problem,  having  annoal 
conventions  of  onr  labor  commissions,  onr  railway  commissions,  etc.  There 
ought  to  be  annual  conventions  of  Stato  tax  commissions,  where  these  problems 
might  be  discussed,  not  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  State  sovereignty,  but 
from  the  real  economic  point  of  view  of  the  wider  economic  interests  of  the  conn- 
try;  and  those  meetings  ought  to  be  held  nnder  Federal  anspieea,  safegnarding, 
of  conrse,  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealths  and  preventing  any  friction  or 
jealousy.    In  that  way  a  great  deal  of  gt>od  could  be  accomplished. 

If,  however,  that  is  an  ideal  still  too  remote  for  any  practical  purposes,  there  is 
one  other  way  in  which  a  reform  of  taxation  in  this  country  can  be  accomplished 
throngh  the  intervention  of  Federal  authority.  I  stated  some  time  ago  that  I 
consiaered  it  highly  inadvisable  for  a  Federal  Government  to  levy  a  Federal  tax 
on  transportation  or  ottier  companies  for  nnrposes  of  revenue.  It  is  a  question, 
.however,  whether  we  ought  not — whether  we  may  or  not  constitutionally — 
whether  we  ought  not  to  follow  the  same  principle  that  some  of  onr  Stato  govern- 
ments follow  ^heia  dealing  with  the  complications  between  State  revenue  and 
local  revenue.  In  order  to  get  around  the  difficulties  of  donble  taxation  between 
counties,  municipalities,  ete. ,  they  levy  a  State  tax  on  corporations  or  other  snb- 
jects,  and  then  turn  back  the  revenue  under  a  well-considered  general  system  to 
the  localities,  thus  avoiding  the  difficulties  and  the  friction  of  which  I  speak. 
The  qneation  therefore  arises:  can  the  Federal  Government  exercise  its  powers  of 
taxation  by  levying  the  tax  at  all  events  upon  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  then  turn  the  proceeds  over,  accordin(f  to  weU-considered  and 
carefully  devised  rules,  to  the  various  Commonwealths,  in  order  to  help  along  the 
various  Commonwealths  in  their  etroggle  to  adjust  and  reform  State  taxation 
Iteelf. 

This  is  the  system  which  is  pnTsned  by  other  national  governments.  England, 
for  instance,  pnrenes  the  system  in  various  kinds  of  taxes.  In  inheritance  taxes 
they  collect  that  revenne  nnder  well-settled  mles  and  then  turn  over  a  part  of  the 
revenue  to  localities.  Soother  European  Govemmente  do  the  same  thing;  and  we 
in  onr  own  country  have  the  precedent,  of  course,  of  the  Government  collecting 
money  and  then  turning  it  over  to  the  States — a  distribution  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nne, which,  of  course,  was  not  very  happy  as  a  political  measure,  because  it  was 
not  framed  on  any  economic  line  at  all,  bnt  it  seems  that  the  Government  has  the 
constitutional  power  of  getting  revenne  and  then  distribnting  it  as  it  chooses. 

That,  therefore,  would  be  the  line  of  thought  on  which  I  think  a  consideration 
of  the  reform  of  taxation  ought  to  proceed  in  this  cotintrv.  To  recapitulate  what 
has  been  said,  to  sum  it  up  so  as  to  state  it  clearly,  I  will  just  say  this,  that  onr 
whole  system  of  State  and  local  taxation  is  a  chaos,  almost  worse  than  a  chaos, 
in  the  moat  advanced  industrial  States.  It  is  not  so,  of  course,  in  the  agricnlturHt 
Statea  or  in  ibe  Sontherm  States,  or  even  perhaps  in  part  of  the  West,  where 
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the  North  and  ^at  years  and  years  ago;  bat  wherever  we  have  modem  industrial 
conditions  the  old  general  property  tax  is  no  lon^r  defensible.  We  are  trying  to  get 
ridof  it  and  our  advanced  States  are  getting  nd  of  it.  There  ia  even  now  a  great 
commission  sitting  in  New  York  City  whitfi — I  may  be  permitted  to  say  witnout 
divulging  any  secrets — will  bring  in  a  bill  before  long  to  reform  the  whole  Bystem 
of  taxation  in  New  York  Btate,  and  it  is  proceeding  along  these  general  lines, 
although  1  am  not  at  liberty  to  state  ezaotly  what  the  recommendations  will  be. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  New  York  will  be  true  of  all  of  the  other  States  in  the 
Union  soon.  EveiTone  agrees  that  in  order  to  brltw  about  this  reform  we  must 
have  a  divorce  of  State  and  local  revenne.  Everybody  a^^^es  that  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a  separate  State  revenue  yon  must  have  it  primarily  from  Inherit- 
anceaand  corporations.  Everybody  agrees  that  if  you  haveitfromcorporations 
yon  can  not  have  a  jn«t  system  under  the  present  conflict  between  l^al  facts  and 
economic  conditions.  Ergo,  I  say,  the  conclusion  is  that  we  must  so  change  the 
legal  facta  aa  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  economic  conditions.  That  can 
be  done  finally  in  only  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  voluntary  cooperation  on  the 
put  of  our  Btate  authorities,  voluntary  and  possiDlr  with  pressure  from  above; 
or,  secondly,  through  a  certain  separate  or  independent  intervention  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Iteelf.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  problem,  which  at 
first  blush  seems  to  affect  possibly  only  the  Federal  Gkivemment,  is  of  very  much 
wider  importance  because  it  not  only  affects  the  whole  qnestion  of  State  andlocal 
taxation,  and  not  only  affects  the  qnestion  of  just  taxation  of  corporations  them- 
selves, but  necessarily  affects  the  whole  question  of  taxation  apart  from  that  of 
corirarations,  because  as  soon  as  you  solve  the  problem  of  taxation  of  corporations 
properly  you  are  in  a  position  where  yon  can  attack  the  other  and  perhaps  more 
complicated  problems  of  taxation  of  property. 

9-  (By Professor JoBNBON.)  InordeTtomakeyonradmirablepreeentationofthe 
principles  of  the  subject  a  little  more  concrete  and  to  develop  more  details,  I 
would  like  to  ask  yon  a  few  qaestions.  E*irst,  I  understand  correctly,  do  I,  that 
your  objection  to  the  taxation  of  inheritances  is  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  taxation  by  the  Federal  Government? — A.  Entirely. 

3.  That  is,  yoa  consider  them  a  proper  tax  for  the  State  authorities? — A.  I  do; 
not  alone  proper,  bnt  a  highly  desirable  taxation. 

(^.  In  the  taxation  of  gross  receipts,  how  do  theStetesof  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
arrive  at  the  basis  for  their  taxation? — A.  Well,  that  differs,  of  conrse,  with  each 
State.  In  Wisconsin,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  divide  the  railways  up  accord- 
ing to  the  gross  receipts  per  mile,  and  where  the  gross  receipts  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  thousand  dolltirs  per  mile  they  tax  them  at  a  certain  rate,  and  then  it  dif- 
fers, hufh  or  low. 

Q.  Most  of  the  railroads  of  Wisconsin  are  interstate  in  character.  How  do  they 
determine  what  is  subject  to  State  taxation  and  what  is  not? — A.  I  am  not  quite 
sore  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  some  little  time  since  1  have  had  my  attention  called  to 
that  particolarphaseof  it  in  Wisconsin,  bnt  my  impression  is  that  the  taxes  there 
are  comparatively  light,  and  that  the  Interstate  railways  have  acquiesced  in  the 
taxeaimpoeedn^on  them  without  raising  much  objection.  When  I  was  speaking 
of  that  problem  it  was  more  especially  cases  like,  for  instance,  Maine  that  I  had 
in  mind,  and  other  States,  where  a  large  part  of  the  revenne  was  sought  to  be 
obtained  from  this  source,  and  where  the  cori>oratlonB  are  fighting  the  law  and 
have  succeeded  in  overturning  the  law, 

Q.  If  a  State  were  to  levy  a  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  a  license  tax,  conld  that  be  done? — A,  That  brings  out  a  point  that  I  men- 
tioned— that  the  conrte  of  this  country  have  tended  teward  a  line  of  decisions 
distinguishing  between  domestic  and  foreign  corporations.  So  far  as  domestic 
corporations  are  concerned,  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  h^nchise  tax,  as  it  is 
called  in  some  States,  a  license  tax  in  oth^  States,  measured  by  receipts;  but  so 
far  as  foreign  corporations  are  concerned,  they  are  not  willing  to  pennit  any 
infringementnpon  the  lawprohibiting  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce.  And 
therefore  where,  as  in  most  cases,  the  railways  are  largely  foreign  corporations, 
of  conrse  it  would  mean  that  there  could  be  no  adequate  revenue  from  such  taxes 
even  under  a  license  tax. 

Q.  In  the  valnation  of  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  a  corporation,  do  not  the 
States  take  such  a  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  the  capitauzation  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  the  mileage  within  the  State  is  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  corporation,  in 
some  cases? — A.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  last  few  ^ears. 
notably,  for  instance,  in  taxing  the  express  and  telegraph  companies  in  Ohio  and 
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._ , ,  __t  miere  the  tax  ia 

impoeed  Ipsoiacto  upon  the  stock  and  bonds  themselves,  as,  for  itirtaoce,  in  New 
York  State  aa  well  as  in  PennBylTaiiia — the  tax  there  is  imposed  npon  the  capital 
stock.  Now,  it  is  tme  that  bo  far  as  the  capital  stock  Is  coac«med,  they  levy  on^ 
upon  that  part  of  it  which  is  employed  vithic  the  State;  bat  so  far  as  the  dohcu 
are  concerned,  it  is  complicated  by  this  qnestion  of  eztra^tate  ownership  of  tlie 
bonds.    That  is  the  difficulty. 

Q.  If  the  States  are  to  tax  on  valTiation,  that  seems  the  only  practicable  way, 
does  it  not?— A.  I  think  b> 

Q.  Bt  tazinK  according 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Fabijuhak.  , 
taution  as  between  the  States? — A.  If  yoa  ahonld  tax  simply  railway  companiee 
within  each  State  and  then  each  State  were  to  agree— which  they  do  not  by  any 
means  do  at  the  present  time — if  each  State  were  to  agree  to  tax  only  that  part, 
whether  of  the  gross  receipts  or  of  the  capital  stock  or  anything  else  that  yon 
may  tax,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  within  the  State,  then  yoa  wonld 
have  to  that  extent  nniformity  between  the  States.  Bat  the  tronble  is  that  some 
States  do  tax  that  part  and  other  Statos  tax  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock. 

Q.  In  case  of  Stetee  which  impose  an  excise  tax  or  franchise  tax  or  the  pro- 
rating by  mileage,  how  many  States  tax  the  railroads,  even  back  to  the  telegraph 
poles  and  the  tools  in  the  shops  and  so  on?  And  in  one  or  two  of  the  States  have 
they  not  taxation  of  township  and  connty  and  State?  How  is  it  possible,  even 
theoretioally,  to  discover  a  practical  way  of  spreading  that  taxation  under  the 
proposition  yon  make? — A.  1  am  glad  yoa  mentioned  that  fact,  becanse  when  I 
was  speaking  of  just  taxation  there  I  bad  reference  only  to  the  States  as  com- 
pared with  each  other.  When  now  yon  come  to  taxation  vrithin  the  State  I  think 
that  mileage  is  very  f&r  from  being  a  just  system,  becanse.  as  has  just  been  pointed 
oat,  in  one  city  or  one  coonty  you  may  have  an  inunense  terminal  worth  millions 
of  dollars,  and  in  another  connty  you  may  have  nothing  hat  the  track  withoui; 
any  side  tracks  at  all.  Mind  yon,  mileage  does  not  mean  trackage.  Even  if  yoa 
were  to  have  trackage  that  wonld  be  a  different  system  from  mileage,  becaoee 
in  one  coonty  yoa  might  have  foar  tracks,  and  after  yoa  have  passed  one  stetion 
the  next  secbon  might  have  only  one,  and  after  yon  have  it  measured  ap  the 
four  tracks  would  only  amount  to  as  mnchaaone;  and  then  yon  wonld  have  only 
the  one  line  with  the  terminals  and  with  the  important  bridges  and  a  good  many 
other  things  that  might  be  mentioned.  So  that  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
State  taxation,  I  donot  think  that  mileMe  is  a  theoretically  correct  s^tem  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.^  Do  yon  t£ink,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  that  the 
taxation  of  receipto  is  a  jnst  lax? — A.  From  the  abstract  point  of  view,  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  practicability  of  the  system,  thereisnoaonbt  inmymind,  that 
the  taxation  of  receipts— meaning  by  that,  however,  net  receipts  and  not  groes 
receipts — is  a  more  equitable  system  of  taxation  than  any  other,  and  we  find  that 
prettymnch everywhere  else  m  the  world. 

Q.  Then  if  the  Federal  Government  were  to  undertake  texation  of  interstate 
transporation  companies,  yoa  wouldadvisethem  to  tax  the  net  receipts? — A.  I  do 
not  say  iiiat  exactly,  becanse  the  facts  of  the  existing  economic  life  may  often 
invalidate  an  abstract  principle.  It  may  be  wise  abstractly  to  do  so,  and  yet  not 
wise  in  face  ol  the  existing  relation  between  the  individnal  and  the  government  In 
tl^  conntry,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  our  commonwealth  differs  from,  those  abroad 
very  largely  in  this  respect,  that  we  look  npon  onr  Government  as  oar  servant, 
and  not  as  our  master  as  they  do  in  Germany.  For  instance,  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  one  of  the  resnlte  following  from  that  good  principle,  is  that  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  levy  a  tax  pnrely  upon  net  receipte,  that  prol»bly  wonld  not  result 
in  having  a  just  system,  unless  it  had  very  carefnl  safeguards.  In  other  words, 
the  great  corporations  conld  easily  succeed  in  so  scaling  down  the  nominal  net 
receipts  that  they  wotild  not  have  any  receipts  to  tax.  I  think  that  if  yon  have  a 
tax  on  net  receipts  it  most  be  very  carefully  defined;  you  mnst  define  net  receipts 
as  they  never  have  been  defined  before,  not  even  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  so  as  to  obviate  the  posribility  of  diminishing  t^e  net  receipto.  It  is 
largely  (or  that  reason  that  most  of  onr  States  where  they  levy  a  tax  on  receipte, 
levy  the  tax  on  gross  receipto  rather  than  on  net  receipts;  a  system  which  is 
theoretioally  far  less  good,  bat  which  has  many  practical  advantages. 
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receipts  taxation  wonld  arise  not  so  much  with  traneporation  coiporatioi._. 

with  mamif  actnring  corporations.  Where  yon  have  the  qoasi-ptiblic  corpora- 
ttons,  the  aystem  as  you  oatline  it  would  very  largely  OTercome  the  objectLoua, 
which  I  baTe  mentioned. 

Q.  In  that  connection  would  vou  advocate  the  prescription  of  uaifonnity  of 
acconnts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  QoTemment  and  the  public  inspection  of 
accounts  of  transportation  corporations?— A.  It  seema  to  me  that  there  really  can 
be  no  question,  not  only  of  the  advisability,  but  of  the  imperative  necessity  of 
■uch  a  system  as  that,  because  it  would  not  only  be  usefnl  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion, but  it  wuDld  be  almost  indispensable  in  a  great  many  other  qneetions  of  th« 
relations  between  railwavs  and  the  Qovemment. 

Q.  How  do  yon  look  apon  taxation  as  one  of  the  effective  means  for  the  regu- 
lation of  transportation  and  industrial  corporations?— A.  I  think  that  taxatton 
baa  alwavs  been  utilized,  and  will  always  be  utUized  for  two  purposes.  Of 
course,  I  fnow  that  the  extremists  on  both  sides  wonld  take  exception  to  that 
statement.  My  statement  is  that  taxation  is  not  only  to  be  utilized  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses, but  may  also  be  utilized  for  social  purposes;  anch  social  purposes  as  are 
approved  by  tbe  majority.  In  regard  to  that  point  there  are  reafly  two  different 
schools  of  tnunKht  tbrouf^hont  the  world.  The  one  is  the  extreme  individnalist, 
of  whom  we  still  have  quite  a  number  in  this  country,  represented  possibly  most 
effectively  by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  who  died  a  short  time  ago.  Ho  claims  Uiat 
taxation  can  be  utilised  only  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  as  soon  as  you  utilize  it  (or 
social  porpoees,  it  is  not  taxation,  bitl  confiscation— one  of  hu  deductions,  of 
course,  being  that  the  protective  tariff  was  confiscation.  That  was  the  point  of 
view  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  socialists,  the  extreme  socialists,  who  are  repre- 
sented in  academic  circles  in  this  country  and  abroad  by  eminent  men,  who 
maintain  that  the  difference  between  the  nineteenth  century  and  former  centuries 
is  that  in  former  centuries  taxes  were  used  only  for  fiscal  purposes;  that  to-day 
the  great  problem  is  the  social  problem,  the  economic  problem,  and  that  the  taxes 
most  be  nsed  for  social  pnrpoees,  and  that  a  tax  is  not  a  tax  unless  it  has  a  social 
object.  You  then  have  these  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  a  man 
who  says  that  if  a  taxis  used  for  anything  but  fiscal  purposes  the  taxis  not  a  tax, 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  have  those  wbo  say  if  it  is  nsed  for  such  fiscal  purixMes 
it  is  not  a  tax. 

I  think  the  Kreat  mass  of  scientists  and  statesmen  will  confess  that  the  history 
of  the  world  shows,  and  that  the  theory  of  the  snbject  also  shows,  that  taxation 
mnst  be  and  may  be  utilized  for  both  purptwes;  that,  of  course,  the  primary  end 
of  all  taxationis  to  secure  revemiu,  but  that  if,  on  theother  hand,  there  is  a  certain 
desirable  end  to  be  attained,  whatever  the  end  may  be,  we  must  not  shrink  from 
utilizing  taxation  fur  that  end,  if  the  use  of  taxation  as  a  means  is  workable. 
Therefore  I  wonld  answer  your  question  in  that  general  way. 

<).  You  wonld  say,  then,  that  the  regulation  of  trusts  and  interstate  commerce 
might  properlybe  facilitat«d  by  the  agencv  of  taxation? — A,  Decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedt.)  I  should  like  to  near  an  expression  of  your  views  rela- 
tive to  ttte  new  system  of  taxing  corporation  franchises  in  the  ci^  of  New  York, 
the  one  that  was  embodied  in  the  Ford  hill.— A.  That  is  a  rather  special  and 
peculiar  measure,  because  the  Ford  franchise  bill,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  special 
franchise  bill,  does  not  affect  the  franchises  of  ordinary  cotT>orBtions,  but  only  a 
particular  am>ect  of  some  corporations.  What  I  mean  is  this :  There  are  three 
different  rights  given  to  corporations  by  Gtovemment,  first,  the  right  or  the 
franchise  to  become  a  corporation.  That  is  paid  for  in  New  York  State,  as  well 
as  most  of  OUT  other  States,  by  payments  known  as  incorporation  fees  or  bonus 
on  charters,  or  various  names  of  that  kind.  When  a  company  incorporates,  it 
mnst  pay  a  certain  fee  or  char^  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  corporation. 
The  second  franchise  which  is  paid  for  is  the  franchise,  not  to  become,  but  to  be, 
a  corporation;  not  the  liberty  of  coming  into  eiist«Rce.  but  the  liberty  to  act. 
That  IS  paid  for  by  the  system  of  so-called  franchise  or  license  tax,  as  we  have  it 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States.  That  is  a  tax,  whether  upon 
capital  stock  or  apon  Rross  receipts  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  third  kind  of 
franchise  is  the  one  which  this  new  New  York  law  is  attempting  to  reach;  that 
is,  the  privilege  of  certain  corporations  in  localities  to  make  use  of  the  streets  and 
hiehways,  by  goin^  either  on,  below  or  above  them.  It  is  that  franchise  and  no 
ouer  francluse  which  is  soaght  to  be  taxed  by  the  Ford  blU,  and  It  seems  to  me 
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just  as  defensible  to  put  an  additional  tax  npon  sncb  corporations  for  local  jrnr- 
poses  as  it  is  to  put  a  general  franchise  tax  on  general  corporatioTiB.  The  object, 
therefoT«,  of  the  Ford  franchiee  tax  is  simply  to  make  those  quasi  public  corpora- 
tions, Bometiiiies  called  mnoicipal  monopolies — the  street  railwajTB,  gas  companies, 
electric  light,  steam  heat  and  power  companies,  eto. — pay  more  than  they  are 
paying,  simply  on  their  capital  stock  for  local  purposes,  or  on  their  real  estate, 
because  very  few  of  them  pay  on  their  real  e«tat«,  since  they  do  not  own  the 
streets.  There  ia  no  real  estate  there.  All  for  instance,  that  gas  companies 
would  pay,  would  be  on  the  yidne  of  the  pipes  beneath  the  street;  all  ttiat  the 
street-car  companieH  would  pay  woold  be—if  it  paid  at  all — upon  the  value  of  the 
rails.  Of  coarse,  they  do  not  pay  on  the  value  of  the  street,  because  the  street 
does  not  belong  to  them.  Now,  these  municipal  cori>orationB  pay  for  what  is 
practically — wnat  would  be  called  in  the  case  of  a  busineBfl — the  good  will,  the 
good  will  of  the  business.  That  is  to  ss^,  the  value  of  their  property  as  a  whole 
IB  very  much  more  tlian  the  value  of  their  tangible  assets,  and  the  Ford  franchise 
bill  seeks  to  hit  this  difference  between  the  value  of  the  tangible  assets,  actual 
realty,  and  actual  visible  personalty,  and  the  total  valoe  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  There  is  no  attempt,  then,  to  tax  the  good  will  that  goes  with  the  franchise 
the  8tat«  gives  a  corporation  to  buUd  a  railrwd  through  a  State?— A.  No;  because 
that  is  thought  to  be  reached  by  State  tazee  onfranchises.  The  State  has  a  tax 
on  franchises,  but  it  measures  that  in  a  peculiar  way,  and,  moreover,  the  State 
has  an  additional  tax  on  transportation  companiesover  and  above  the  franchise  tax. 

Q.  Yousay  it  is  measured  in  a  peculiar  way.  Will  you  state  that  pecnliarity? — 
A.  In  Kew  York  State  they  measure  the  general  franchise  tax  on  a  corporation 
according  to  dividends.  They  levy  the  ^x  on  capital  stock  in  proportion  to 
dividends,  pnrsning  the  same  system  that  Pennsylvania  formerly  pursued,  and 
finally  abandoned. 

Q.  Yon  nnderstand  that  if  the  Uovemment  were  to  assume  ownership  of  the 
ramt>ads  of  the  country  the  States  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  tax  the 
property  of  the  Gtovsmment? — A.  That  would  necessarily  follow  from  our 
constitutional  limitations.  It  does  not  follow  abroad;  they  have  a  very  curious 
svstem;  but  in  this  country,  of  course,  no  State  can  tax  any  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  think  that  would  constitute,  among  other  objections, 
one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  Government  assumption  of  railways  in  this 
oonntay, 

Q.  The  States  would  be  very  jealous  of  that  right,  and  would  no  doubt  oppose 
the  Govemment  ownership  on  that  ground? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mj.  a.  L.  Hakris.)  Jn^  at  this  time  the  State  of  Now  Jersey  is 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  account  of  her  tax  system.  What  have 
you  to  Bay  in  regard  to  other  States  adopting  a  similar  plan?— A.  The  State  of 
Hew  Jersey  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  wise.  I  think,  in  fact,  that  the  whole 
system  of  corporation  law  of  NewJerBeyis,in  some  respects,  in  advance  of  many 
other  S^tes.  They  have  taken  very  good  advice,  indeed,  in  framing  their  system 
in  New  Jersey.  I  know  the  only  difficulty  is  that  New  Jersey  is  such  a  small 
State,  and  it  has  so  few  eijwnBes  in  comparison  with  the  vast  interests  within  the 
State  that  the  problem  is  not  the  same.  New  Jersey,  you  may  say,  fattens  upon 
and  Uves  upon  New  York  City,  practically;  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  and  wnat 
properly  ought  to  be  taxed  in  New  York,  all  these  railways  whose  terminals  are, 
econonucally  speaking,  within  New  York,  have, legally,  terminals  in  New  Jersey, 
and  New  Jersey  is  therefore  witliin  its  borders.  The  wealth  and  income  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  what  is  really  economically  within  it.  If  you  were  to  take 
from  New  Jersey  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  you  will  find  the  situation  woold  be 
a  very  different  one  in  New  Jersey;  therefore,  while  the  system  is  ven'  good  for 
New  Jersey,  and  while  they  can  get  along  with  a  very  low  rate  or  Mxation, 
and  while  New  Jersey  does  not  levy  any  State  tax  at  all  npon  property  for  general 
purposes,  it  is  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  happens  to  be  an  annex 
to  New  York  City. 


^. „.._ .  le  has  now  would  New  Jersey  consent  to  nniform 

taxation  laws? — A.  Provided  New  Jersey  wonld  get  sufficient  revenue  from  her 
own  State,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  is  feasible  within  certain  limits.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  any  Federal  commission  or  any  other  commis- 
sion could  take  away  from  any  State  some  of  its  own  source  of  taxation.  What 
I  did  mean  to  imply  is  that  omaiu  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  divi- 
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sicm  of  the  tax  between  th«  States— not  onljr  according  to  the  location  of  the  rail- 
way, but  also  in  accordance  with  the  rights  of  the  stock  and  bond  holders;  in 
Bccordfuioe,  in  other  words,  with  the  economic  intereets.  They  have  been  able 
to  do  that  in  Switzerland  to  a  certain  extent.  They  have  been  able  to  do  that  in 
Germany  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  question  is  pro^ 
erly  presented  the  problem,  is  not  inannnoantable  in  this  country.  Of  couree,  it 
wonldmean  that  certain  States  which  now  permit  the  domicivilization  of  weak 
corporations  which  are  afraid  to  take  ont  a  charter  in  other  States  wonld  loee 
that  proud  preeminence,  but  that  is  a  thing  which  I  think  is  very  mnch  to  be 
defiired  in  the  interests  of  all  corporate  development. 

Q.  I  see  in  1897  the  State  of  New  Jersey  collected  from  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  alone  $411,000  of  tax,  while  she  bad  only  708  or  700  miles  of  road 
within  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Is  that  altogether  f  afr  to  the  other  Stat«B  that 
have  also  helped  to  make  the  value  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  property? — 
A.  1  ^nk  the  fact  that  you  have  instanced  is  one  example  of  the  glaring  discrep- 
ancy between  out  legal  facts  and  economic  conditions,  and  the  problem  is  not  bo 
difficult  of  solntion  in  New  Jersey  ae  might  be  thought,  because  New  Jersey  needs 
comparatively  a  small  revenne.  It  is  a  small  State,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
its  rate  of  tax  is  very  much  lower  than,  as  yon  will  see,  in  Pennsvlvtmia  or 
New  York, and  thereforeanniform  system  couldyerymocb  more  easily  oeefFect^d 

out  taxing  a  single  dollar  of  property  for  State  purposes.-^.  There  are  otiier 
States  in  this  Union  that  do  not  levy  any  tax  on  proper^ — Connecticut,  for  in- 
stance, and  other  States — and  the  plan  underadvisement,  Imaysay,  by  New  York 
is  precisely  to  that  effect,  bo  there  will  be  no  more  taxing  of  propertv. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  old  eraof  tax  for  State  porpoBee.aewellas  other  purposes, 
of  property  according  to  its  true  value  inmoney,isnot  practical  now? — A.  I  think 
the  theory  was  true  at  a  certain  stage  of  economic  development,  and  that  w —  ''-  - 


n  why  everywhere  in  the  world  at  a  certain  stage  of  economic  development 

f'ou  find  the  tax  on  general  property.    You  find  It  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  you  find 
t  in  every  conntry  of  the  world  at  a  certain  stage;  bnt  when  that  econonuc  stage 


is  past  that  property  tax  is  bound  to  go  with  it.  In  onr  advanced  indnatrial  com- 
munities in  this  country  we  have  gotten  paetthat  stage,  and  it  does  not  work.  It 
resolves  itself  practici^y  into  a  tax  on  real  estate,  plus  a  more  or  lese  wild  guess 
at  the  personal  property. 

<j.  One  of  the  objections  of  the  method  of  taxation  was  the  difScnlty  of  getting 
the  troe  valuation  of  the  property,  was  it  not?  A  good  deal  of  property  escaped 
all  taxation?  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  present  law  of  Illinois  in 
regard  lo  the  reform  in  getting  the  valuation  of  property? — A.  I  say  to  that  that 
Illinois  is  simply  another  example  of  a  new  broom  sweeping  clean.  It  will  sweep 
all  right  for  a  while.  All  attempts  to  secure  the  desired  result  of  equal  taxation 
of  property  by  ■nftfeing  a  listing  system,  by  making  the  penalties  more  severe, 
work  as  long  as  everybody  believes  the  law  is  going  to  be  enforced;  but  it  takes 
only  a  very  short  time  for  anybody  to  conclude  that  the  law  will  not  be  enforced, 

Q.  The  opinion  appears  to  prevail  among  the  agriculturalists  of  the  country 
that  they  are  bearing  more  than  their  share  of  ttucation.  What  are  your  views 
upon  that  subject?— A.  I  think  that  in  a  xreat  many  of  the  States  the  contention 
is  a  correct  one.  simply  for  the  reason  that  what  amonnts  practically  to  a  real 
estate  tax  in  the  rest  of  the  State  is  a  general  property  tax  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  large  cities'  personal  property  very  largely  escapes  because  it  consists 
mainly  of  corporate  secarities,  while  in  the  sm^  farming  districte  in  some  of  our 
States  the  chickens  and  the  cows  and  the  agricultural  Implements  are  taxed  to 
the  farmer  as  personal  property.  Where  that  is  done,  of  course,  the  farmer  does 
I^y  more  than  his  share,  because  he  has  to  bear  his  own  burden  and  that  of  the 
city  besides. 

Q.  The  amount  that  goes  to  the  State  revenues  is  comparatively  small,  is  it 
not? — A.  About  15  per  cent— from  13  to  15  per  cent  in  New  York  State — and  I 
should  imagine  perhaps  a  little  more  in  some  of  the  other  States.  It  is  pretty 
difficult,  of  course,  in  dealing  with  any  economic  problem,  to  make  any  generali- 
zation in  regard  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  because  we  forget  that  tiie 
United  States  presents  this  curious  spectacle  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world;  that  we  are  dealing  with  different  stages  of  economic  development. 
We  have  the  frontier  life  in  some  of  our  States  yet.  We  have  our  purely  agri- 
cnltaral  communities  in  some  of  our  Sonthem  States,  and  we  have  the  most  fully 
developed  industrial  communities  in  a  few  of  our  Eastern  and  Northern  States. 
Yon  have  these  three  different  stages  of  economic  life  existing  at  the  same  time 
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in  the  coantry,  and  yon  can  not  make  any  generalization  that  covers  the  vhole 
country,  and  that  la  why,  therefore,  I  ahonld  hesitate  to  answer  that  qneetion  in 
regard  to  the  whole  conntry.  That  ie  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  solntion  of  all 
economic  problemH  is  so  mnch  more  delicate  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  of 
the  compactly  developed  and  complete  conunnnitieB  of  the  Old  World.  It  has 
taken  them  1,000  or  2,000  years  to  get  their  development,  which  we  are  going 
throngh  in  a  few  decades.  Some  of  our  States  have  only  inst  began  to  b^ome 
Stat«H — jnst  beginning  development.  Th^  are,  practically,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  regards  certain  economic  conations,  where  Enrope  was  away  l»ck' 
In  the  Middle  Ages. 

Q.  As  a  mle  tne  local  tax  ie  a  bnrden,  Ib  it  not? — A.  It  is. 
].  And  the  locality  that  pays  the  tax  snba 

? — A,  Very  lar^ly;  not  entirely.     There 

era!  principle,  I  thmk  it  may  be  laid  down. 

Q.  The  tax  problem  ia  one  of  the  most  ditQcnlt  to  solve  equitably  that  the  legis- 
lator meets,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes.  As  long  as  onr  leglalatora  will  realize  the  fact, 
which  many  are  beginning  to  realize  in  the  most  advanced  States,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  in  this  conntry— aa  long  as  they  realize  that  yon  have  got  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem piecemeal,  and  you  can  not  reform  the  thing  all  at  once,  the  sitnation  may  be 
very  much  improved.  When  1  say  yon  have  got  to  attack  the  problem  piecemeal, 
I  mean  you  have  got  to  take  one  step  forward  at  a  time;  and  the  first  and  mmt 
important  step  for  the  present  time  in  this  country  I  consider  to  be  a  divorce 
between  State  and  local  revennee,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  reform  of  local 
revenaes.  You  never  can  do  that  as  long  as  you  mix  up  State  and  local  revenue, 
and  it  was  to  emphasize  that  point  that  I  spoke  this  morning  in  reference  to  the 
possible  interference  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  yon  noticed  the  recent  decision  of  th«  OUo 
supreme  court  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  tmats  within  that  State— a  deci- 
sion handed  down  some  few  days  ago? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  noticed  that,  air. 
What  was  the  exact  point? 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Parqchar.  )  Yon  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  nniformity  of  StBt« 
action  might  be  attained  tlirongn  pressure  from  the  Federal  power.  How  is  it 
possible,  unless  the  Federal  power  create  one  of  these  corporations,  that  it  have 
any  effect  either  on  commonwealth  taxation  or  taxation  by  the  National  Oovem- 
ment  itself?^ A.  I  had  reference  more  to  the  indirect  preaaare  than  the  direct 
presanre.  What  I  meant  was  the  same  sort  of  work  being  done,  perhaps  nncon- 
Bcioualy,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion,  in  inflnencing  the  State  rail- 
way commiasions,  and  thus  ultimately  affecting  State  railway  legislation.  There 
is  no  one  at  present  in  any  of  our  States  who  looks  at  the  problem  in  any  bnt  a 
purely  local  light.  What  I  want  is  a  body  which  may  be  induced  to  r^ard  the 
problem  in  its  general  aspects. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  means  whereby  the  Federal  Govenunent  Iteelf  conld 
regnlate  the  railway  corporations  of  this  country  throngh  taxation,  otherwise 
than  by  creating  them?— A.  If  1  understand  the  question  correctly,  the  Fedend 
Government  has  the  right  to  tax  any  corporation,  whether  created  by  iteelf  or 
not. 

Q.  Direct  or  indirect?— A.  It  would  be  called  legally  an  indirect  tax,  although 
economically  it  would  be  a  direct  tax.  This  hoa  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  ^oss  receipts'  tax  during  the  civil  war.  which 
was  economically  a  dii'ect  tax,  levied  on  the  railways,  was  decided  by  the  court 
to  be  an  indirect  tax  and  perfectly  constitutional. 

Q.  That,  however,  was  a  state  of  war.  I  mean  in  a  state  of  peace,  in  a  uorm^ 
condition  of  the  country.  How  wide  would  you  define,  under  the  Constitution, 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce?  Wonldyonmaintainthat  itonght  not  to 
contain  within  itself  this  taxing  power? — A.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  sir,  the 
power  of  taxing  the  railways  could  rest  upon  some  other  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Oovemment  now  taxes  inheritances-,  it  ia  true  that  its  constitutionality 
is  being  discussed  at  this  very  moment  across  the  way  (pointing  to  the  Supreme 
Coart) ,  but  the  Government  is  levying  taxes  on  other  forms  of  business,  which 


have  been  Ufiheld.  The  stamp  tax  haebeen  upheld  only  a  few  weeks  ago  as  being 
a  tax  on  business.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Gtovernment  can  not  levy  a  tax 
on  business,  whether  State  or  interstate,  providing  it  Is  not  levied  so  aa  to  run  np 
against  the  prohibition  of  direct  taxation. 

Q.  What  I  want  from  you  to-day  wonld  be  propositions  leadit^  to  some  pro- 
gressive gradual  steps  toward  the  rej^lation  of  this  whole  taxi]^;  power  ot  cor- 
poradons,  and  thereby  leading  to  the  regulation  of  tmsts. — A.  Ithonght  I  bad 
covered  that  point  in  my  testimony.  I  can  repeat  my  own  view  in  just  a  word  or 
two.    I  say  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  Qovernment  can  bring  its  influence 
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to  bear;  the  one  la  by  enacting  a  law  proTiding  for  the  ciJling  together  of  ■■t»™h1 
conventiona  of  State  commiBBicmera  by  inTititiK  them.  Of  conrae  yon  can  not 
compel  the  State  to  do  eo,  but  yon  can  invite  toe  Stat«  to  do  ao,  and  by  tactfol 
arrangement  I  thinka  great  deal  can  be  accumpliahed  in  that  volnntary  way,and 
a  great  deal  more  good  conld  be  accomplished  tban  by  compulsion.  The  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  in  conjnnction  with  the  State  comnusBioners  conld  lay  down 
principlee  which,  if  followed,  might  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  ^trai. 
What  thoee  ^nciples  are,  1  hinted  at,  although,  oi  conise,  I  did  not  ^evelcm 
them  fnlly.  That  wonld  be  the  only  way— for  the  Federal  Government  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  commiBeionB  of  the  States. 


Q.  Through  the  creation  of  a  new  conuniasiou,  do  yon  mean?  By  what 
a^ncy? — A.  Either  a  commission  or  an  ofBcial  body  which  wonld  have  this  eape- 
cwl  object  in  view.    I  am  not  prepared  to  aay  which  wonld  be  more  effective. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Phillips.)  Yon  wcrald  form  this  commission  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
varions  States?— A.  Yea;  bnt  the  gentleman  asked  what  the  Federal  aathority 
wonld  be — whether  one  man  or  a  nnmber  of  men.  That,  perhaps,  is  a  question. 
That  wonld  be  one  wav. 

The  second  way— altnongh  I  should  prefer  that  the  second  way  be  not  followed 
until  the  futility  of  the  fist  had  been  shown— the  second  way  would  be  for  the 
Government  simply  to  enact  a  law,  as  some  of  our  States  have  already  enacted 
laws,  providing  for  a  tax  on  such  corporations  and  providing  for  the  redistribn- 
tion  of  this  tax  among  the  varions  States,  in  part  or  wholly,  according  to  certain 
defined  rules. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasquhar.)  Taxation  Inclndee  thlegeneralproposition—thattbere 
is  a  privilege  granted.  Every  one  of  our  interstate  railroads  u  incorporated  by  a 
State  unless  we  except,  of  course,  the  transcontinental.  The  great  systems  are 
created  by  States— are  granted  tbeir  tnrivilegee  by  States.  What  the  commission 
want  to  get  at  is  this:  What  position  the  Natkinal  Oovemment  ought  to  take. 
The  propositions  yon  make  on  the  legal  statue  of  the  matter  and  on  £e  eoonomio 
development  are  seemingly  antagonistic  as  to  State  and  Federal  taxes.- A.  Of 
course  before  such  a  bill  of  any  kind  would  be  passed  it  wonld  be  necessary  to 
lay  down  carefnlly  the  economic  lines  on  which  the  bill  should  be  framed. 

Q.  Mnch  safer  uian  legal  lines  ? — A.  Unless  yon  have  legal  lines  your  bill  will 
be  overturned  by  the  oonrts,  but  yon  have  got  to  have  economic  lines  when  yon 
go  to  work.  I  did  not  go  into  these  matters  in  detail  because  it  is  not  a  practical 
proposition;  bnt  when  it  becomes  so  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  before  the  com- 
mission. In  order  to  save  time  I  wonld  say  that  in  an  essay  that  I  have  written 
on  donble  taxation  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
would  have  to  be  obserred  in  such  a  biU.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  the  com- 
mission a  copy. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Ratcbford.  )  Is  it  your  opinion  that  when  the  capital  stock  of  a 
corporation  is  increased  either  by  appreciation  of  the  vajne  of  the  property  or  by 
what  is  commonly  known  as  watered  stock  ench  increased  capitaUzation  should 
be  taxed? — A.  If  the  increase  ia  a  real  economio  increase  of  capital  I  think  it 
should  be. 

Q.  What  is  an  economic  increase  of  capital? — A.  The  water  in  the  stock  wonld 
not  be  an  economic  increase,  becanse  it  would  not  increase  Uie  earning  capacity 
of  a  railway. 

Q^.  Still  it  has  a  purpose,  has  it  not?  There  is  a  purpose  behind  it?— A.  Oh, 
decidedly. 

Q.  If  it  is  an  appreciation  in  value  of  property,  then  yon  believe  it  should  be 
taxed? — A.  I  think  the  difBculty  conld  beeasilygotten  around  bystating  that  yott 
are  going  to  tax  the  market  value  and  not  the  par  valne.  Then  the  difficulty 
settles  itself,  because  if  it  is  watered  stock  it  would  not  increase  the  market  value 
of  the  stock. 

Q.  It  is  believed  in  some  cases  to-day  that  certain  corporatioiia  are  capitalized 
for  an  amount  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  actual  investment.  That  is  said 
to  be  a  great  evil.  It  ia  commonly  called  watering  of  the  stock.  Now,  if  tiiat  be 
an  evil  wonld  it  not  be  a  good  way  to  check  that  evil  to  tax  them  for  their  excess 
capitalization?— A.  That  plan  in  iteelf  might  be  a  very  good  one;  that  end  would 
certainly  he  a  desirable  one.  but  the  difficulty  is  that  yon  wonld  hit  the  good  with 
the  evil.  You  may  strike  the  honeat  in  trying  to  reach  the  dishonest,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  of  which  yon  speak  can  possibly  be  better  reached 
in  some  other  way  than  by  the  nse  oC  the  power  of  taxation. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  line  between  the  honest  corporation  and  dishonest  one  Is  appar- 
ent by  the  extent  to  which  they  wat«r  their  stock,  the  honest  con)oration,  it  seems 
tome.wonldnotbesubjecttotAxationnnder  that  system,— A.  AcOTporationmay 
655a 38 
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often  dedre  to  increaae  its  capital  very  largely,  and  it  might  not  at  the  first  blnsh 
be  apparent  what  the  porpose  is.  It  may  seem  to  be  water  and  yet  not  be  vatar. 
We  can  not  tell  until  probably  Bome  years  have  elapsed,  when  we  could  ai:  see 
■what  the  situation  is.  It  often  happens  that  a  corporation  needs  more  money  to 
derelop  ita  fast-growing  businesH.  and  an  increase  of  capital  there  may  be  pei- 
fectly  justifiable  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Haaes- 
chnsette  method  ig  the  better  way  to  deal  with  it. 

Q.  As  we  understand,  the  increase  of  capital  in  the  case  which  we  are  now 
referring  to  is  not  an  actual  increase  of  capital.  If  more  capital  is  required  in 
the  development  of  their  bnsiness,  then  it  is  actual  capital,  and  they  would  not 
object,  It  seems  t«  me. — A.  My  point  is  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  what  is  fictitloaa  and  what  la  actnal  capital,  just  as  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  legitimate  and  ille^timate  in  specalatioQ. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  fictitious  capital  creates  a  fictitious  credit  and  value? — 
A.  If  you  mean  that  an  increase  of  capital  stock,  or  the  watering  of  capital  stock, 
may  sometim^a  be  done  for  mere  jobbing  pnrpoees,  that,  of  course,  is  unfortu- 
nately true,  and  it  may  for  the  time  being  increase  the  credit  of  the  stock  and 
enable  them  to  sell  it  at  a  higher  price. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  franchises  and  State  privileges,  given  sometimes  liy 
way  of  State  legislation,  should  be  taxed? — A.  I  think  that  all  franctdsea  of  a 
quasi-public  nature  ought  to  be  paid  for  over  and  above  the  general  rate  of 
teKation. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JOHNSON.)  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  state  what  you 
wi^  to  say  in  regard  to  the  telegraph  service  and  the  Dubhc  control  of  it — A.  I 
shall  trv  to  be  very  brief  in  regard  to  that  point,  gentlemen.  I  have  only  a  few 
ideas  wnich  I  want  to  present  here  touching  upon  the  question  of  governmental 
ownership  and  management  of  the  telegraph  service  of  this  country. 

The  general  principles  with  which  I  will  start  out  are  that  the  problem  as  to 
governmental  ownersnip  of  industry  depends  primarily  upon  the  following  three 
considerations:  First,  upon  existence  or  non-existence  of  widespread  social  inter- 
ests; second,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and,  third,  the  complexity  of  the 
management.  Now,  what  does  this  mean?  There  is  no  demand — ought  to  be  no 
demand — in  a  community  for  the  governmental  assumption  of  any  industry  unless 
that  industry  is  of  such  fundamental  social  importance  to  everyone  in  a  com- 
munity in  his  eSorte  to  get  a  living  as  to  justifv  interference  by  Ooverument  to 
that  extent.  No  one  except  the  socialist  would,  for  instance,  ask  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  hold  of  a  shoe  factory,  becauso  after  all  it  is  a  special  inter- 
est. It  may  be  true  that  everybody  wears  shoes  in  this  country,  but  they  do  not 
all  wear  the  same  kind  of  shoes  and  the  same  qnantitj;  of  shoes.  So  it  is  with 
every  other  industry.  But  when  you  come  to  such  a  thing  as  the  postal  service, 
for  instance,  everybody  is  agreed,  mth  the  exception  of  some  extreme  individ- 
u^ists  in  England,  like  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  others,  that  it  shonld  be  in 
public  hands  and  not  in  private  hands,  because  in  a  democracy  everybody  ia 
supposed  to  read  and  write  and  everybody  ia  also  supposed  to  use  the  mails. 
Now,  I  would  mainteiu  that  from  simply  this  point  of  view  what  applies  to 
the  uostal  service  ought  to  apply  also  to  the  telegraph  service.  Unfortunately 
in  this  country  the  telegraph  service  is  not  used  by  everyone.  The  charges  are 
so  high,  apparently,  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  telegraph  is  used  mainly 
for  business  purposes  and  to  a  very  slight  extent  for  social  puri)ose8.  In  other 
countries,  where  the  telegraph  is  an  adjunct  to  the  postal  system  and  where 
the  rates  are  lower  and  facilities  greater,  people  use  it,  as  any  of  as  know  wh 
have  traveled  abroad;  people  use  tbe  telegraph  system  to  a  far  greater  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  the  population  than  we  do.  Therefore,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  widespread  social  interests,  the  telegraph  service  on^ht  to  be 
put  on  a  par  with  the  postal  service.  Secondly,  as  regards  the  capital  invested. 
One  reason  why  there  is  no  more  discussion  about  the  governmental  management 
of  the  post  is  that  there  is  no  capital  needed.  There  are  not  any  complex  ques- 
tions. Of  course  wedospend$100,000,000  a  year,  but  we  have  not  any  larpo  capital 
account.  It  is  mostly  current  expense.  That  is  wherein  the  postal  service  differs 
toto  coelo  from  the  railway  service.  Juat  as  in  the  postal  service  yon  have  prac- 
tically no  capital  expended,  so  in  the  railway  service,  the  most  stupendons  of  ^1 
modem  industries,  you  have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  capital  invested. 
Jnst  as  I  should  be  moat  strongly  opposed  to  governmental  assumption  of  the 
railways  in  this  country,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  fiscal  reason  that  it  would 
throw  the  whole  budget  oat  of  gear;  that  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
railways  would  be  two  or  three  tunes  as  great  as  all  the  rest  of  our  revenues 
together,  and  that  the  whole  budget  of  the  country  would  depend  upon  the  sue- 
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oem  and  proeperity  or  f ailtire  of  the  railway  system ;  ea,  for  that  reason ,  I  should 
be  in  favor  of  the  KOTenuaental  telegraph,  becaiiee  the  capital,  although  greater 
th&n  in  the  case  oi  the  post,  is  yet  very  slight  as  compared  with  other  interests. 
All  yon  have  jcot  to  do  is  to  get  enongb  capital  to  pnt  np  poles  and  string 
yonr  wires,  as  \a  case  of  private  companiea,  and  perhaps  also  to  get  certain  rights 
of  way  in  case  of  Oovernment  that  wonid  not  be  of  mnch  importance.  Of  coarse 
if  Uie  Oovernment  were  to  bay  ont  the  telegraj^  lines  there  would  be  a  capital 
ootlay,  nataraUy,  bnt  even  then  It  woold  be  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  capital  invested  in  ordinary  enterprise  or  the  means  of  transportation. 

As  to  the  complexity  of  management.  This,  again,  woald  be  an  inanporable 
bar,  in  my  estintation,  to  Government  management  of  railways,  becaase  of  all 
bomnessea  the  railway  boBiness  calls  for  the  most  delicate  and  carefnl  adjjnst- 
ment  or  administration  and  needs  and  pays  for  the  highest  p(»Bible  basmeas 
abilitv.  The  areateat  aalaries  in  this  coantry  to-day  are  given  to  the  railway 
presidents— salaries  from  $29,000  to  $100,000  a  year— and  deservedly  so,  becaase  it 
calls  for  the  highest  possible  ability  to  ran  a  railway  successfnlly.  Therefore  a 
government  coald  nataraUy  not  hope  to  compete  sncceasfnllyinthat  line  of  bosi- 
neee  with  private  individaala.  It  woald  nutke.  onder  eziHting  American  con- 
ditions, more  or  less  of  a  mess  of  it.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph 
service  all  those  diiBcalties  vanish.  There,  a^ain,  yon  have  not  a  complex  Irad- 
nesH,  bnt  a  simple  bnainees.  The  great  end  of  individual  initiative  in  indostry  in 
general  is  that  it  most  have  ability  tnmed  toward  the  redaction  of  the  coat  of 
pmdnction.  in  inventions,  etc.  All  progrees  in  the  world  consists  of  lowering 
the  cottt  of  prodnction  of  commoditiee  by  driving  oat  old  processes  and  introdnc- 
ing  new  processes,  and  that  method  of  improvement  r^olts  not  alone  in  lower 
prices  for  the  community,  bat,  as  oar  history  has  amply  shown, gradaally  higher 
wages  for  the  operative  as  well  as  prosperity  for  the  employers.  In  the  case  of 
the  telegraph  system  yoa  have  not,  or  yoa  have  to  an  infinitesimal  extent,  this 
element  entering.  Of  conrae  there  may  be  a  new  invention  in  tel^ra^  ma- 
chines, but  the  experience  of  even  snch  sleepy  administrations  as  those  of  France 
and  of  England  shows  that  the  telcttraph  service  does  keep  on  a  level  with  the  new 
inventions  and  that  the  telegrapb  operators  may  be  put  on  a  slightly  higher 
scale  there,  but  of  a  very  different  cat^^iy  from  the  regular  postal  officials. 
Thereforeitseemstome.if  yoalookatthequestion  from  these  three  points  of  view, 
which  are  the  important  ones — the  wideepreadsocial interests,  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital involved,  and  the  complexity  of  the  management — that  all  three  of  these  con- 
st derations  argue  in  favor  of  the  assumption  by  Oovernment  of  tbe  poetal  telegraph, 
as  is  the  case  in  every  other  country  in  the  world,  including  the  m<wt  im- 
proved and  most  democratic  communities  like  Switzerland,  like  Australia,  and 
like  aU  other  modern  democracies.  Of  cotiTBe  we  ail  know  also  that  the  t«legTaph 
was  practically  in  Government  hands  at  the  time  of  the  first  telegraph  in  18l4, 
and  tliat  the  Oovernment  decided  not  to  go  on  with  the  telegraph  business  for  very 
much  the  same  reason  that  led  the  poBtmast«r-general  in  England  violently  to 
oppose  the  postal  reforms  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill.  They  thought  the  whole  thing 
would  not  amount  to  anything  and  did  not  want  to  commit  the  Government  to 
that  hazardous  experiment.  Yet  the  originator  of  the  tel^^raph  system,  who  was 
wise  enonch  to  forsee  its  natural  outcome,  concealed  his  CT>inion  that  this  was  a 
natural  adjunct  to  the  postal  system,  and  the  history  of  every  government  of  the 
world  haa  shown,  except  our  own,  although  it  may  have  started  in  private  hands, 
that  it  must  be  brought,  as  in  England  and  other  countries,  under  Government 
control.  The  only  reason,  I  take  it,  why  there  is  not  a  larger  and  greater  outcry 
In  this  conntiT  for  Government  assumption  of  the  telegraph  is  tnat  the  abases 
connect«d  with  the  telegraph  service  are  far  less  aft«r  all  than  those  connected 
with  other  forms  of  transportation,  as  railways;  bat  even  then  there  are  certain 
dangers,  if  not  abuses,  and  the  great  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  in  questions 
of  this  kind  what  we  most  seek  after  all  is  the  highest  social  utility.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  Oovernment  ran  the  telegraph  in  this  coantry  it  wonld  not  make  as 
much  money  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph.  No  doubt  it  is  true;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  object  of  tbe  Government  would  be  t«  make  no  profit  at  all,  bat 
to  run  the  service  joet  as  the  postal  service  is  ran.  Any  possible  profits  in  it 
would  reduce  the  rates.  We  all  know  the  rates  are  far  higher  in  this  coantry. 
Even  though  we  allow  for  the  lower  value  of  money  in  this  country,  the  rates  are 
higher  in  tnis  coantry  than  abroad  for  short  distances  and  for  long  distances,  and 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  the  telegraph  service  can  not  be  compared  in 
this  coantry  with  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  abroad;  and,  therefore,  although  there 
are  not  any  serious  abuses  in  the  telegraph  management  of  this  country,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  seems  tb  me  that  every  argnment  that  could  be  made  in  favor  of 
aeaamption  of  the  postal  service  can  be  made  in  favor  of  assumption  of  the  tele- 
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graph  service.  We  do  not  srgae  about  the  poet  becaiise  the  ooxmtty  woa  in  pOA- 
sessiou  of  the  post  a  long  time  before  this  controversy  as  to  the  desirability  of 
(jovernment  interference  on  the  qneation;  but  if  it  had  not  been  in  control  of  the 
post  in  the  colonies  or  at  the  time  of  Hamilton  we  should  have  had  this  same 
question  in  this  counto'  as  to  Government  posts  v.  private  ptwts.  That  is  simply 
a  historical  accident  that  we  have  a  Government  post  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
simply  becaase  the  telegraph  was  not  invented  nntu  1844  instead  of  in  the  eighth 
eenth  or  seventeenth  century  that  we  have  not  a  postal  telegraph, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  would  be  your  jndgment  in  regard  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  telephone?— A.  Every  argument  that  applies  to  the  telegraph  applies 
eqnatl]^  to  the  telephone,  with  the  possible  exception  that  in  the  case  of  the  tele- 

{bone  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  have  Federal  control.  Bnt  England  passed  a 
iw  only  a  few  months  ago  which  shows  that  there  are  a  great  many  arguments 
to  bo  advanced  in  favor  of  Federal  management  even  of  the  telephone  system, 
especially  since  the  long-distance  t«lephone  is  becoming  so  important  a  featnre. 
England  has  passed  a  law  whereby  in  a  very  few  years  the  whole  telephone  sys- 
tem will  be  part  of  the  English  post-office.  When  I  say  every  argnment  that 
applies  to  the  t«legraph  applies  to  the  telephone  that  must  be  taJten  with  a  modi- 
fication. I  think  the  argnmentB  are  not  qnite  so  strong  for  the  telephone  as  for 
the  telegraph,  because  Uie  complexity  of  the  management  is  a  litne  greater  in 
the  telenhone  than  in  the  telegraph.  It  requires  a  little  more  care  to  keep  up  to 
the  level  of  modem  science  in  the  telephone  than  in  the  telegraph. 

S.  Are  there  any  governments  now  that  have  the  telephone  under  their  con- 
?^A.  Almost  all  European  goremmente  have  them  now. 
IJ.  The  German  Government?— A.  Germany,  yes.  In  Germany.  France,  Nor- 
way, Switzerland,  and  Australia  the  telephone  is  run  as  a  part  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem. In  England,  now,  under  the  new  law,  the  telephone  is  to  be  run  as  apart  of 
the  postal  system.  They  still  permit  them  another  ten  years  continnance,  but 
not  the  development  of  a  private  telephone  company.  The  charter  expires,  I 
think,  in  1911,  and  then  the  whole  system  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English  poet- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  In  the  management  of  Uie  local  telephone,  then, 
would  you  place  the  p<»tmaster,  for  instance,  of  the  city  in  chai^  of  the  com- 
mercial and  local  'phone? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  How  about  the  management  of  your  long-distance  telephone? — A.  That 
could  be  arranged  just  as  our  pc^l  service  is  arranged  between  the  cities.  The 
receiving  station,  of  course,  would  always  be  under  the  management  of  the  poet- 
master,  and  the  accounts  could  be  kept  between  the  cities  just  as  onr  postal 
accounts  for  railway  transportation,  etc.,  are  arranged.  Those  are  mere  little 
matters  of  detail,  which  would  not  give  any  difficulty  at  all.  But  the  point  that  I 
wanted  to  make  was  that  the  increased  possible  use  of  the  long-distance  telephone 
would  argue  for  a  national  telephone  rather  than  for  a  municipal  telephone,  and 
that  it  is  that  which  has  led  England  to  take  it  up  now  and  take  the  power  away 
from  the  municipalities  anil  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  General  Government. 

(j.  Do  you  see  any  dangers  at  all  in  the  unmber  of  Government  servants  and 
politics  there? — A.  Of  coarse  I  assume  that  hand  in  hand  with  this  whole  system 
there  would  go  a  developmentof  oar  civil  service,  a  very  progressive  development 
of  onr  civil  service,  a  movement  which  the  President  haa  bo  wisely  and  so  well 
emphasized  in  his  message  of  yesterday.    There  have  not  been  any  great  dangers 

eliticaliy  in  our  postal  service,  it  seems  to  me.  If  there  have  been,  they  have 
en  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  political  dangers  that  would  have  been  if 
the  postal  service  had  been  private.  You  have  got  to  weigh  and  balance  the  good 
against  the  evil  of  this  case.  There  are,  of  course,  these  possibilities  of  political 
danger  in  Government  service. 

Q.  Are  there  not  particularly  political  dangers  where  there  are  large  amounts 
of  money  nsed  in  any  governmental  function? — A.  That  is  the  reason  uiat  I  make 
so  much  of  the  second  point,  that  the  capital  invested  is  so  small,  and  in  this  busi- 
ness the  capital  invested  is  very  small  indeed;  almost  the  entire  expense  is  nm- 
ning  expense.    It  would  not  be  as  great  as  that  of  onr  postal  service  to-day. 

Q.  Would  your  practical  plan  be  for  theGovemment  to  take  over  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Union  system  and  the  Bell  telephone?— A.  As  soon  as  that  could  prac- 
ti<'ally  be  dona  I  should  certainly  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  eliminate  any  notion  of  competition  there — not  building 
a  Government  lineincompetitionwithany  existing  line?— A.  lamalwavBoppowd 
to  governmental  competition  with  private  enterprise,  because,  althongh  the 
assumption  is  that  the  private  enterprise  will  be  Drought  np  to  the  levelof  the 
governmental  efficiency,  the  practical  result  is  always  that  the  governmental 
agent  is  pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the  private.    The  experientn  of  many  anm- 
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tries  has  shown  that.    Gompetltfon  between  the  OoTenunent  and  priT&te  indjvid- 
nals  can  result  only  ddsastroosly  to  thp  public. 

Q.  Is  Uiat  proposition  that  yon  are  making  now  partly  explAined  by  the  condi- 
tion of  railroads  in  France? — A.  I  think  the  best  nistmr  of  that  instance  it  " 


be  deprived  of  the  talent  that  theee  rallroB^  companies  now  employ  if  they — 
— A.  (Intormpting.)  Under  our  present  political  or  democratic  Hyetemlthink 
that  would  inevitably  follow,  becanse  onr  history,  eapecially  in  our  coneniar  and 
diplomatic  service,  ahowH  that  you  can  not  expect  a  democracy  to  pay  aa  high 
salaries  as  monarchies  and  other  countries,  and  with  low  salaries  the  temptation 
would  not  be  great  enough.  They  would  go  and  finance  onr  great  trusts  and 
they  would  finance  our  great  indnRtrisl  enterprises  and  not  our  railways. 

Q.  When  yon  see  the  State  of  New  York  able  to  induce  a  great  railroad  presi- 
dent to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  Unit«d  States  Senator  for  $S,000  a  year,  and  the 
Government  able  to  indace  a  ^eat  lawyer  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  come  and 
act  as  Secretary  of  War,  does  it  not  seem  that  the  inducement  to  enter  Govem- 
ntent  service  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  salary,  and  ihat  the  Qovemment 
wonld  get  all  the  talent  that  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  these  transportation 
companies?— A.  Of  course,  ic  is  to  be  understood  that  with  the  progressive 
advance  of  political  ideals  in  this  country,  what  you  state  would  come  more  and 
more  to  be  the  fact ;  but  I  think  we  are  a  long  way  off  from  that  condition — from 
the  condition  of  the  Prussian  administrative  service.  In  Prussia,  I  think,  that  is 
true ;  1  hope  in  that  respect  it  will  be  true  in  this  country  some  day ;  and  possibly 
the  aesnmption  by  the  Government  of  more  work  may  lead  individu^s  to  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  public  good.  But  under  the  present  mate- 
rialistic, and  necessarily  materialistic,  drift  of  the  American  people,  having  a  whole 
continent  to  conquer  and  necessarily  developing  alt  Its  productive  forces,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  weight  of  the  influencee  is  ttux>wn  to  the  other  side,  and  not  so 
much  in  political  as  in  private  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  we  not  nnmerons  instances  of  men  quitting 
the  Government  service  because  of  small  salaries? — A.  I  think  that  is  Deyond 
qneBtiOD,andwe  all  know  that  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  gentlemen  are  the  cases 
of  men  who  have  some  means  to  start  with.  We  all  know  of  men  who  wonid 
have  liked  to  accept  Government  positions  when  offered  to  them,  but  it  was 
simply  statedthat  they  conld  not  possibly  afford  to  do  so.  It  is  asking  a  great 
aacriiice  of  a  man  in  these  days  of  immense  opportunities  for  ability,  to  give  up 
comfort  and  everything  of  that  kind  for  the  mere  ideal  end  of  serving  the  public. 
Only  the  best  and  highest  men  will  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedy.)  You  will  not  say  that  if  the  Government  did  control 
the  railroads  it  would  not  be  able  to  secure  all  the  talent  that  would  be  necessary 
to  conduct  these  enternrises? — A.  I  should  think  the  chances  would  be  rather  in 
favor  of  a  less  efficient  management  than  Von  find  at  present  nnder  private  con- 
trol.   What  might  be  the  case  ultimat«]y  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Will  this  proposition  be  true,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  the  same  talent  cheaper  than  the  private  corporation?— A.  That 
is  probably  true. 

Q.  With  the  evolution  of  onr  political  ideals  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  ade- 
quate talent? — A.  It  is  simply  a  question,  as  yon  say,  of  the  state  of  political 
ideals.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  in  Pmssia,  the  very  best  men  there  go  into 
public  bnsineas  and  into  administration;  and  in  France,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohford.  )  What  is  the  experience  of  some  of  those  other  dem- 
ocracies that  you  spoke  of — some  of  the  Enropean  countries;  has  their  experi- 
ence been,  in  making  their  change  from  private  ownership  to  public  ownership, 
that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  that  high  development?— A.  So  far  as  telegraphs 
are  concerned? 

S.  No;  railroads.— A.  There  is  only  one  conntiy  in  Europe  that  has  done  so, 
that  is  Prussia.  And  Prussia,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  very  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional case,  because  the  Prussian  civil  service  has  always  stood  very  high.  In 
Prussia  they  have  a  successful  income  tax,  for  instance;  and  yet  no  one  who 
knows  the  difference  between  political  conditions  in  Prussia  and  the  United 
States  would  dai'e  to  state  that  an  income  tax  in  this  conntry  wonld  be  aa  suc- 
cessful as  it  is  there. 

Q.  How  about  Australia  and  Belgium?  Are  they  not  adding  new  systems  of 
railroads,  and  have  they  not  done  so?- A.  In  Australia  and  in  Belgium  they  are 
greatly  extending  their  systems,  but  even  in  Anstralia  the  conditions  are  a  little 
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different  from  what  th«y  ar«  in  this  country.  We  mnst  remeinber  that  the  drift 
toward  goreramental  aid  and  interference  in  Anstralia  has  neccaearily  always 
been  far  greater  than  in  this  country,  because  of  the  economic  conditions  of  Ana- 
tralia.  Aostralia  is  a  vast  arid  table-]and,  most  of  the  country  being  fit  only  for 
grazing,  where  natore  ie  not  bountiful,  and  where  the  inaividnal  alone  can 
scarcety  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  nature;  and  from  the  very  beginning,  in 
order  to  develop  Australia,  they  have  had  to  have  the  aid  of  the  government  in 
every  respect.  In  this  country  we  are  in  an  entirely  different  sitntion;  this  coun- 
try is  the  most  fruitful  connt^'t  &nd  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  greatest  valley,  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  Americans  have  uways  thoi^ht  that  they  conld 
A^.rAin-^  +h«  ,.™>^*-™  ^..uri'  k..  ^^^-^^At--^  ,^  themselvea.    That  is  the  fnndsonental 


<J.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  you  advance  in  opposition  to  governmental  owner- 
ship of  railroads  is  the  enormous  capital  invested?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  Germany  the  capital  invested  per  mile  of  railway  is 
many  times  more  than  it  is  in  the  United  States? — A.  Yea;  in  Germany  it  amounts 
to  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

Q.  Per  mile?— A.  As  it  does  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  yet  they  manage  successfully  under  Government  control? — A.  Oh,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  under  private  control  in  Pmssia,  the  conditions 
were  ver^  different  from  what  they  are  here,  the  so-caUed  private  management  of 
the  Prnasian  railways.  The  private  railways  of  Germanv  were  always  atxustomed 
to  far  greater  govermental  interference  than  we  have  nad,  and  when  tiiey  were 
bonght  up  and  lifted  into  the  system  by  the  Government,  it  was  an  apparently 
""     ■    '  "I     -^  ,  ,     ,    ,  .   .     .      ,  .  ,    ,   riththepn- 


ah^t  change.    The  Government  had  always  interfered  a  great  deal  v 

vate  railways,  and  they  were  built  up  under  officials  who  were  accustomed  to 
consideT  questions  of  rates  and  of  tariffs  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  Was  it  the  same  in  the  English  and  Scotch  and  Irish 
railways? — A.  In  England  it  has  been  less  than  in  Germany. 

Q.  But  they  had  almost  supreme  control  of  the  telephones  and  they  had  almost 
Bupreme  control  in  building  roads?— A.  Oh,  that  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  In  Germany  the  construction  of  the  road  is  much 
more  permanent  in  character,  and  the  rates  for  travel  of  passengers  are  mnch 
cheaper? — A.  Well;  the  rat«e  of  the  passenger  fares  on  the  whole  are  somewhat 
less  than  they  are  in  this  country,  although  it  is  very  difBcult  to  make  a  compari- 
son, because  they  have  the  class  system,  and  it  depends  on  whether  you  are  going 
to  compare  the  first,  second,  or  third  class  with  ours.  Of  course,  the  freight  ratas 
ate  very  m^uch  higher,  because  of  our  long-distance  traffic.  The  passenger  rates 
are  less.  On  the  whole,  when  you  compare  Prussia  with  America,  I  can  answer 
beet  bv  agreeing  with  Professor  Van  der  Leyen,  who  has  written  a  book.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  advocates  of  the  assumption  of  railways  by  Prnssia;  and  he  said 
that  if  he  was  an  American  he  would  be  the  most  outspoken  opponent  of  govern- 
mental raUway  control  in  this  country;  which  shows  that  ne  seee  the  differr 
ence  between  the  Pmssian  conditions  and  the  American. 

Q.  Is  it  yoor  observation  that  the  public  generally  patronize  their  railroads  more 
than  onrs  are  patronized? — A.  No ;  for  an  entirely  different  reason.  We  must 
remember  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  social  conditions 
arealmostmedievalvet,  and  the  peasants  travel  very  little.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
they  were  bound  to  the  soil,  and  although  they  are  free,  veteverybody  knows  how 
slowlyold  conditions  chaI^^;  and  It  was  mainly  for  this  reason  that  the  Aus- 
trian-Hungarian Government  hronght  abont  sucn  a  great  reduction  in  their  sys- 
tem of  railway  charges,  under  the  zone  system,  some  time  ago,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late intercoonty  or  mtermnnicinal  travel  within  that  State.  So  that  I  do  not 
think  we  could  draw  any  useful  lesson  at  all  from  the  comparison  of  this  point  in 
countries  whose  economic  and  social  conditionB  are  so  entirely  diverse  as  those  of 
ihe  TJnited  Stat«s  and  of  Germany  or  Anstria. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  on  the  question  of 
pooUng  pro  and  con,  uid  we  ^ow  very  well  that  yon  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  von  on  it.— A.  Probably 
what  I  should  have  to  say  would  add  very  little  to  tne  advice  that  has  been 
presented  to  yon  by  the  practioal  men,  experts  on  both  sides.  I  can  only  state 
very  little,  which  comes  from  a  consideration  and  study  and  comparison  of  onr 
system  here  with  that  of  the  railways  in  other  parte  of  the  world. 

Here,  of  course,  the  general  consideration  with  which  we  have  to  start  out  ia 
ttiat  the  fundamental  problem  is  that  of  competition  versos  mimopcdy.    It  goee 
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without  saying  that  both  ByBtems  haye  their  good  and  their  bad  sides;  and  it  may 
be  well  to  point  oat  in  jnst  a  word  bow  far  these  advanti^ree  or  disadvantages 
wonld  appljr  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Now,  ae  I  take  it,  the  great  advantage  of 
the  competitiye  Bysteni  consists  in  what  I  stated  a  moment  ago  in  another  con- 
nection— that  competition  always  forces  the  price  down  to  the  lerel  of  the  best 
competitor.  What  I  mean  is,  tiiat  if  yon  look  at  the  history  of  any  indnstry, 
yon  find  that  it  is  only  throngh  the  force  of  competition  that  ue  conditlans  arise 
nnder  which  new  efforts  are  made,  under  which  new  machines  are  introdnced, 
nnder  which  the  cost  of  prodnction  is  lowered;  and  that  all  progress,  therefore, 
which  directly  depends  upon  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  prodnction,  depends 
indirectly  npon  competition  between  prodncers.  It  is  only  throngh  competiti<m 
between  the  prodncers  that  yon  have  tbe  incentive  to  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
prodnction.  That  is  the  immense  advantage  of  competition,  km  that  is  why, 
nnder  the  competitive  system  in  the  nineteenth  centnry,  the  world  has  beetx 
makii^  snoh  immense  advances.  Now,  this  very  excellence  of  the  competitive 
system  discloeee  its  weakness  when  applied  to  a  pnbUc  or  qnad-pnblio  instatntion. 
Prices  can  be  brought  down  and  lowered  only  through  the  efforts  of  separate 
prodncers  to  get  the  better  of  each  other,  and  to  oiler  to  their  pnrchiasers  aU  sorts 
of  inducements  in  order  to  widen  their  market.  Every  merchant,  every  mann- 
factnrer,  tries,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  get  control  of  the  market,  and  he  tries  to  get 
control  of  the  market  by  reducing  his  own  price  to  that  point  which  is  conaiatent 
with  any  profit  to  him;  even  in  some  caeeB.  if  he  is  a  shrewd  man,  a  wise  man, 
be  does  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  instance,  has  done;  and  in  certain 
cases,  in  order  to  crowd  out  competitors,  he  will  rednce  prices  for  the  time  being 
below  the  level  of  the  others,  in  order,  only,  to  raise  them,  a  little  I»t«r  on. 

That  is  the  normal  and  the  necessary  condition  of  affairs  in  private  indnstry. 
If  I  go  to  a  woolen  honse  in  Worth  street,  New  York,  I  try  to  ascert^n  what  my 
competitor  is  paying  for  those  goods  and  then  I  try  to  get  a  little  lower  rate;  ^d 
upon  my  getting  that  lower  rate  or  not  will  depend,  perhaps,  the  success  or  faU- 
nre  of  that  merchant.  In  other  words,  merchants  can  succeed  only  by  playing 
off  one  man  against  another.  Ttiat  is  what  competition  means,  in  getting  the 
best  rates  available. 

Now,  while  that  is  the  normal  and  necessary  condition  in  ordinary  economic 
life,  when  you  apply  that  to  a  quasi-public  institution  it  becinnes  bad  instead  of 
good,  because  the  fundamental  condition  of  alt  snch  qnasi-pubUc  institutions  con- 
nected with  transportation  or  otherwise,  is  that  all  consnmenre  should  be  pat  on 
the  same  level.  That  ia  just  the  opposite  principle,  therefore,  of  what  yon  have 
in  ordinary  bnainees.  Ordinary  competitive  enteiprise  means  prrferring  the  one 
over  the  other.  Tbe  transportation  bnsinees.  which  is  primarily  a  qnasi-public 
bnsiness,  if  it  is  to  be  conducted  according  to  principles  of  social  utility,  means 
putting  everybody  on  tbe  same  level.  In  other  words,  the  competition  in  trans- 
portation can  be  a  competition  not  as  to  rates,  but  only  as  to  efficiency  of  service ; 
whereas,  in  ordinary  business  life,  competition  iuclades  not  only  competition  as 
to  efficiency  but  also  competitian  as  to  rates.  Therefore,  tbe  conclusion  is  that 
competition  is  not  so  applicable  to  the  transportation  bosiuess  as  it  is  to  ordinary 
business.    It  is  applicaDle,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  we  must  seek  to  preserve  the 

Cd  side  of  comx>etition,  which  is  competition  as  reguxls  efficiency,  giving  the 
t  service  and  ^tting  and  making  use  of  the  newest  appliances;  bnt  we  must 
not  have  competition  as  regards  rates. 

Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  evils  of  this  competition  in  tranaportion 
service  are  responsible  for  practically  all  the  abuses  of  our  railway  system.  They 
result  in  the  discriminations,  both  personal  and  local,  of  which  we  continnaUy 
complain.  Just  asinthepostalservice  the  Government  does  not  sell  to  tbe  whole- 
sale purchaser  of  postage  stamps  at  a  lower  rate  than  to  the  little  boy  who  buys 
a  8-cent  stamp,  so  also  the  railway  ought  not  to  seli  to  the  wholesale,  large,  or 
favored  shipper,  at  a  different  rate  from  that  which  it  sells  to  the  individual 
and  defenseless  man;  and  yet  we  all  know  that  ordinary  business  is  conducted  on 
that  very  principle.  The  getting  of  wholesale  business  means  selling  differently 
to  different  individuals,  according  to  the  quantity  purchased,  according  to  indi- 
vidual conditions.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  that  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness competition  is  only  relatively  good,  and  that  the  bad  sides  of  competition 
come  ont  very  much  more  clearly  than  they  do  in  ordinari^  industry. 

If  yon  do  not  have  competition,  or  if  you  only  have  mo^fied  competition,  what 
must  yon  haveT    The  opposite  of  competition  is  monopoly. 

The  good  sides  and  evil  aides  of  monopoly  are  just  as  glaring.  Tbegoodsideof 
monopoly  is  that  it  prevents  or  it  may  prevent  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
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v^iim.  So,  also,  we  find  that  where  nulwaya  are  entire  monopolies,  aa  is  someof 
the  conntrlM  of  the  world,  they  may  andolten  do  hare  almost  as  badasTBtemtrf 
abuses  aa  where  the  railway  ie  entirely  nnder  the  competitive  erstem.  We  have 
only  to  torn  to  California  in  order  to  see  that  is  a  State  where  tuere  is  practict^y 
CO  competition  at  all,  yoa  may  have  jnst  aa  serioiis  evils  imder  the  monopoly  sys- 
tem as  yon  have  snder  thn  competitive  Bystem;  and  we  may  also  tnrs  to  France, 
where  they  have  the  di  vision  of  the  field  of  the  railways,  each  division  of  the  field 
having  a  monopoly  of  the  railway  system  there,  and  we  shall  see  a  great  many 
evils  and  dangers  in  noneffective  management,  lack  of  facilities,  etc.,  whicn 
would  not  arise  nnder  the  competitivesystem.  That,  however, simply  means  that 
becanse  in  a  competitive  indostry  yon  have  the  force  of  competition  to  compel 
improvement  and  to  bring  prices  down,  nnder  a  system  of  monopoly  von  mnst 
have  some  other  power  to  take  the  place  of  competition  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils 
of  monopoly;  and  that  is,  of  conrse,  the  reason  why  in  all  real  and  strict  monopo- 
lies governments  interfere,  whereas  in  ordinary  competitive  enterprises  the  ordi- 
naiT  forces  of  competition  are  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  saf  egoord  the  interests 
of  the  conanmer.  If  yon  have  evils  nnder  the  monopoly  system  and  evils  nnder  the 
competitive  system  the  question  arieee.  Is  it  not  possible  to  devise  some  scheme 
whereby  yon  may  rednce  the  evils  of  both  systems  to  a  minimnm  and  whereby 
yon  may  Increase  the  advantages  of  both  sj;Btem8,  competition  and  monopoly? 

Now,  it  is  from  that  pardcniaT  point  of  view  that  I  should  like  to  approach  the 
question  of  railway  xmkus  and  traffic  aseociationB.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the 
study  of  the  history  of  pools  and  traffic  associations,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  they  form  the  beet  system  thus  far  devised  by  human  ingenuity  to  give 
us,  nnder  careful  scrutiny  and  guidance,  the  advant^ea  both  of  competition  and 
of  monopoly,  or  if  yon  want  to  use  instead  of  the  word  "monopoly"  the  word 
"combination."  which  poBsibiy  wonld  be  better,  it  gives  the  advanta^^  both  of 
competition  and  of  coniblnation.  It  gives  the  ^vantages  of  competition  becanse 
even  nnder  the  xxioling  contracts,  as  they  exist  in  other  _partB  of  tne  world  as  well 
as  in  onr  own  country,  there  is  no  cessation  of  competition,  or  ought  not  to  be— 
vra|T  often  is  not—no  cessation  of  competition  as  regards  facilities. 

Even  nnder  the  most  ironclad  pooling  arrangements  is  this  country ,  let  us  say 
between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania,  although  the  rates  to 
Chicago  may  have  been  exactly  the  same,  and  although  even  the  hours  of  mnniug 
the  trains  may  have  been  within  a  certain  limit  the  some,  yet  each  railway  did 
wliat  it  conld  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  management  and  the  pleasure  of  the 

S'onmey  so  as  to  attract  as  many  people  as  possible  to  it,  and  fhOB  pave  the  way 
□r  a  cnasge  in  the  pooling  arrangement  another  year. 

Yon  have,  therefore,  nnder  a  well-devised  pooling  system,  a  retention  of  the 
advantues  of  competition,  and  you  have  under  a  weU-dev^ed  pooling  system 
an  av<^&nce  of  ttie  evils  of  competition  so  tar  as  competition  means  cut  rates, 
cnt-throat  oompetjtion,  perwmal  discrimination,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ill^timate 
and  indefensible  local  uacrimination.  Of  conrse.  no  system,  whetlier  of  combi- 
nation orof  competition,  is  going  to  do  away  with  local  discrimination  or  con  do 
away  with  local  discrimination.  Local  discriminations  are  in  the  very  essence 
of  the  Bystem  of  railway  rates,  belong  to  the  whole  theory  of  values  in  economics, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  abolished  until  that  time  comes—if  it  ever  does  come- 
when  the  railwaye  will  be  run  by  the  Government  for  nothing  and  when  we  shall 
have  a  uniform  railway  rate,  jnst  as  we  now  have  a  nniform  postal  rate.  I  say 
that  time  wiU  probably  never  come,  because  of  the  essential  difference  between 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  railway  service  and  those  of  the  postal  service. 

Therefore,  my  conclusion  would  be  that  pools  and  traffic  assodationB  mark  a 
natural  and  well-de&ned  step  forward  in  the  prc^ess  of  the  railway  indnstry. 
That,  of  course,  in  order  to  avoid  theevilsof  combmation  or  monopoly,  yon  must 
not  i^ow  the  railways  to  do  what  they  choose  with  their  traffic  associations  or 
pools;  but  you  must  regulate  them  and  keep  them  within  certain  lines.    That 


yon  mnst  make  them,  whether  they  want  to  or  not,  minister  to  the  general  pub- 
lic good.  That  they  mnst  look  npon  the  railways  not  as  a  private  ouBineeB,  bnt 
as  a  trust  for  the  public.    And  that,  within  tnose  Imes  and  nnder  a  general 


supervision,  far  from  pooling  and  tr^c  associations  being  a  menace  to  the  c^— 
munity,  they  really,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  offer  the  only  way  out  of  the  chief 
evils  from  which  we  at  present  suffer  in  railway  transportation.  And  that  this 
is  not  merely  a  personiL  opinion,  a  fad,  an  idea,  can  he  seen  from  the  history  of 
pools  and  traffic  associations  of  all  other  countriea  of  the  world;  and  we  find  that 
in  one  form  or  another,  wherever  we  have  any  vestige  of  competition  left  at 
all,  where  yon  havenot  acompletc  and  absolute  monopoly,  yon  have  these  pools 
and  traffic  asaooiations;  and  that  even  where  the  Government  runs  the  railways, 
it  fonus  pools  and  tramo  associations  with  the  railways  that  enter  a  oompetuig 
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State;  all  of  which  BhovB  that  there  isand  moat  be  BomennderlyJngcaTisewhich 
makes  these  tfaingB  inevitable  and  which  will  compel  them  to  endnre  whatever 
be  the  attitude  of  lefpalation.  Yon  may  bave  as  manj^  laws  agaiuBt  tbem  as  yon 
like:  if  the  economic  forces  are  in  favor  of  this  institntion,  yon  will  have  the 
inedtution.  no  matter  what  yonr  law.  The  only  effect  of  the  law  may  be  to  ren- 
der secret  what  ought  to  be  iu  the  light  of  day;  and  yon  will  thne  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem  by  preventing;  pnblicity  and  by  increasing  secrecy,  bnt 
not  in  anyway  by  doing  away  with  the  institntioii  itself.  That  is,  therefore,  the 
general  attitude  npon  it. 

».  (By  Professor  JOHNBON.)  Do  yon  believe  in  the  municipalization  of  the  street 
way  aervicej  or  would  yon  have  the  service  left  in  the  hands  of  private  corpora- 
tions?~'A.  I  think  that  everybody  is  agreed  at  present  in  this  counti^  that  the 
relations  between  the  Government  and  the  street  railways  have  not  been  close 
enough — I  mean  in  an  honorable,  straightforward  way.  Bat  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  problem  can,  for  the  pteeant,  be  attacked  far  better  in  this  country  by 
m.unicipal  regulation  of  street  railways  in  the  direction  of  greater  revenue  from 
them  toan  by  immediate  goveramental  amnmption  of  management.  And  I 
would  base  that  cminlon  mainly  on  this  ground,  that  of  the  three  points  that  I 
have  mentioned,  toe  wideepread  social  interest,  the  capital  invested,  and  the 
complexity  ct  management,  the  second  and  third  apply,  to  a  largo  extent,  to 
street  railways.  Of  course,  the  complexity  of  management  in  a  street  railway  Is 
not  by  any  means  so  great  as  in  a  steam  railway;  it  is  a  far  smaller  bnsineBs; 
but  still  there  is  a  greater  complexity  of  management  than  there  would  be  in  the 
case  of  the  telegraph  or  of  waterworks  or  anybQing  of  that  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  capital  involved  is  tremendous,  and  for  that  reason  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  safer  plan  would  be  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  pnblio 
throngh  governmental  r^ulation  rather  than  throngh  governmental  manage- 
ment, in  the  face  ot  the  Immense  changes  that  are  going  on  at  present  in  the 
metttods  of  street  railway  management.  We  all  know  that  we  are  jnet  living  in 
a  period  in  which  the  methods  of  street  railway  management  have  been  revo- 
lutionized, and  who  can  tell  but  in  another  &  or  10  years  tbey  will  be  revo- 
lutionized again. 

If  now  yon  pnt  it  in  the  bands  of  Qoverament,  yon  reduce  to  that  extent  the 
chance  ttuit  the  Qovemment  will  avail  itself  of  all  the  new  advances  of  science, 
and  until  we  have  gotten  down  to  a  condition  of  affairs  which  may  be  considered 
permanent,  I  should  think  that  the  argument  was  rather  in  favor  of  governmental 
control  than  of  governmental  management  of  street  railways.  I  think  it  differs 
altogether  in  that  respect;  for  instance,  from  the  water  anpply,  becanse  in  the 
case  of  the  water  supply  there  is  not  any  question  of  capital  involved,  or  not  so 
much,  and  far  leas  qnestion  of  complexity  of  mimagement,  because  the  methods 
of  mant^iement  are  very  simple  indeed.  It  is  eimpl  v  a  question  of  getting  the 
water  and  then  distributing  it  through  nipes.  which  is  a  simple  matter.  In  the 
case  of  a  railway  system  it  is  a  very  different  matter. 

a.  (By  Hr.  Farqubab.)  Yonbeheve,  then,  in  taxing  the  railroads  all  that  they 
stand  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  general  community? — A.  I  should 
not  put  it  in  that  way.  I  should  put  it  that  the  street  railways  ought  to  bear  a 
far  greater  part  of  the  municipal  burdens  than  they  do  at  present;  that  they 
ought  to  contribute  far  more  largely  than  they  do  at  present  to  the  municipal 
rovennea, 

Q.  Would  there  be  a  great  difficulty  there  in  the  way  of  these  old  charters,  the 
charteied  life  of  these  corporations,  the  OS-year  franchise  and  such  like?  How 
are  the  munidpabtiea  going  to  get  new  taxation  under  thoie  long  charters? — A. 
We  have  an  example  of  that  In  the  new  franchise  tax  law  of  which  I  was  speak- 
ing; this  new  law  applies  to  the  street  railways  as  well  as  to  the  others. 

Q.  An  attempt  was  made  in  Ohio  a  short  time  ago  to  get  a  99-year  law  throngh 
(or  the  life  of  all  these  street  corporations.— A.  (Interrupting.)  With  a  fixed  rate 
of  taxation  during  all  that  time? 

a.  Yea.— A,  Well,  <rf  coarse,  that  would  be  an  argument  simply  against  the 
_      cy  of  giving  long  leases,  long  iron-clad  leases. 

Q.  And  where  those  municipalities  also.  Professor,  or  combinations  bad  an 
auction  made  public  through  jiublic  advertisements  and  sold  these  rights  of  fran- 
chises for  their  streets,  whrai  it  has  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  has  it  not  always 
been  to  undertake  the  service  nntU  they  make  a  new  arrangement?— A.  That  has 
been  very  freqnently  the  result. 

,.„ jommission  adjourned  the  further  taking  of  testi- 

TOfmy  until  to-morrow  morning  at  lO.UO. 
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Wasbinoton,  D.  C,  Deeember  7. 1899. 
TSBTIKOVT   OP   KB.  GEOBGE  K.  BLAHCHAED, 
Late  commissioner  of  the  former  Joint  Traffic  Auoeiation. 

The  commiBsioii  met  at  10.85  a.  m..  Senator  Ejle  pieaidinK-  Mr.  Oeorse  B. 
Blanchard,  of  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  was  introdnced  aa  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Eylb.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address  and  business. 

A.  Georg«  R.  Blanchard,  late  cominlssioiier  of  the  former  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation. 

Senator  Etle.  Mr.  Blanchard ,  I  believe  has  prepared  carefully  a  statement  which 
be  is  to  present  to  the  commission,  and  will  present  it  in  his  own  way  from  the 
besinning  to  the  end ,  and  if  the  conunissioners  discover  any  points  they  wonld  like 
to  nave  elaborated,  they  can  make  note  of  them,  and  ask  qneationa,  or  defer  to  the 
close  of  the  witness'  testimeny,  as  they  see  fit.  Yon  may  proceed  now,  Mr. 
Blanchard. 

Witness.  (Reading:)  Inrespondingtoyonrreqnest  for  my  testimony  in  various 
matters  relating  to  land  transportation  charges,  by  rail.  I  premise  by  saying  that 
as  the  general  term  "Science  inclndee  many  branches,  so  the  word  "Transporta- 
tion "  embraces  mnltitndinons  and  intricate  conditions  of  state,  national  and  inter- 
national thought,  labor,  development,  change,  discovery,  disappointments,  and 
triomphs  in  each  of  its  ^reat  departmental  avennes,  and  as  each  applied  science 
has  eminent  specialists  in  its  vanons  avennes,  so  transportation  has  them  in  con- 
stmction,  operation,  law  commercial  relations,  etc.  Yon  have,  therefore,  wisely 
divided  this  great  general  sabjeotintotopicalformB,andhaveproperly  asked  yonr 
witneees  to  umlt  themselves  to  those  anbdivieions  of  the  carrying  problem  as  to 
Thich  they  are  severally  most  experienced  and  informed. 

As  a  railvray  traffic  officer  and  member,  chairman  and  commissioner  of  varions 
associations,  my  knowledge  has  been  greatest  in  the  commercial  chauneb  of  rail- 
way administration,  and  I  will  endeavor  ta  limit  myself  thereto. 

Uy  testimony  will  represent  my  personal  views,  and  not  those  of  any  railway 
company  or  organization. 

First. 

juanncATioM  por  DtBannLAB  farss. 


tbrongh  rates." 
The  legitimate  causes  of  differences  in  passenger  fares,  briefly  epitomized ,  are — 

(a)  BMause  varions  original  charters  and  amendments  thereto.  legislation  and 
vamng  legal  decisions  in  different  States,  originally  warranted  and  stiU  sanction 
differences  in  fares  in  various  forms  in  adjacent  as  well  as  separated  areas.  For 
illustration,  the  New  York  Central  Company  is  limited  by  law  to  2  cents  per  pas- 
senger per  mile,  with  some  exceptions,  while  other  roads  in  the  same  State  and 
in  other  States  are  not. 

(b)  Dissimilar  volumes  ofpassenger  traffic  justify  differences  in  fores— as.  for 
example,  those  of  the  New  Haven  System  contrasted  with  the  fares  of  the  Colo- 
rado Midland  or  Mobile  and  Ohio  Companies.  Five  cents  iter  mile  with  10  pas- 
sengers per  car  is  not  as  profitable  as  50  passengers  per  car  at  2  cente  per  mile 
each.  Moreover,  on  someltnes  some  passenger  trains  may  be  ran  at  a  loss  toaid  the 
pnblic  convenience  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  passenger  or  freight  service. 

(c)  The  dissimilar  first  costs  of  railway  oonstmction  ana,  later,  their  varying 
expenses  of  maintenance,  as  when  numerous  high  mountain  elevations  are  to  be 
surmounted  on  some  lines  as  compared  with  the  newly  level  gradients  of  other 
routes,  may  justify  due  differences  of  fares.  Compare,  for  example,  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  and  the  California  and  Or^con  line  in  this  respect  with  the  Lake 
Shore  and  New  York  Central  railways. 

(d)  The  costs  of  terminal  facilities  and  Immovements.  as  shown  by  the  large 
expense  for  coatlylands  in  great  cities  compared  with  the  lesser  expense  at  smaller 
ptnnts,  say  New  York  contrasted  with  Nonolk. 

The  great  outlay  for  devated  tracks  in  cities  is  also  becoming  a  factor  in  this 
connection. 

(«)  Fares  may  differ  in  different  sections  as  aids  to  freight  development,  as  the 
special  fares  mode  for  coal  miners,  Inmbermen,  large  manufacturing  concerns 
widely  apart  yet  strongly  competitive,  etc 
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(/)  TheBpeedflandeqaipmentBofpasBeiigertrainB.  The  New  York  Central  and 
FeinuylTania  Limited  trains,  for  example,  are  the  most  expensiTs  in  the  world. 
having  dining,  bnffet,  apartment,  and  observation  cars,  all  vefltiboled,  equipped 
with  both  gas  and  electric  lighting  apparatus  and  carrying  an  nnnsnal  number  of 
employees  per  train— «nch  ae  stenographer,  barber,  stewardcee,  special  electrical 
engineer,  etc. 

By  reason  of  the  large  space  given  to  each  passenger  in  those  exceptional  trains 
the  nnmber  of  passengers  per  car  average  lees  than  one-half  those  per  car  of  those 
carried  In  ordinary  trains.  The  fewer  cars  per  limited  train  are  nevertheless  nec- 
essary to  nniform  high  through  speed  to  overcome  high  grades  and  snmmits,  dif- 
ferences of  distance,  etc.,  and  all  other  trains  give  way  to  them  when  delays 
occnr,  thereby  increaeiug  their  expense.  It  also  costs  more  to  maintain  the  costlier 
ontfita  of  these  swifter  trains.  Alt  these  elements  mean  lesser  net  earnings  per 
car  and  per  train  mile  and  justify  hisfaer  fares,  even  more  than  the  some  com- 
panies charge  for  travel  in  tiieir  regular  trains  at  slower  speed  which  carry  many 
more  passengers  per  car  and  per  train. 

For  illustration,  the  fare  by  the  World's  Fair  Special  via  the  New  York  Central 
was  fixed  by  arbitration  at  |6  above  the  eo-callea  standard  fare  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  as  an  amount  representing  its  speed,  facilities,  Inxaries,  eto.  The 
steamship  lines  charge  on  the  aame  basis  and  their  patrons  do  not  demur. 

{g)  Differential  linen  of  abont  equal  length,  whicn  compete  with  such  superior 
service  may  perhaps  justly  charge  lower  fares  for  their  less  expensive  through 
trains  and  the  slower  time  over  their  longer  distancee.  Beasonable  and  due  con- 
cessions from  the  so-called  standard  fares — by  which  is  meant  the  fares  by  the 
best  e(jnipped  lines — have  therefore  been  recogniited  and  used  to  equalize  these 
diversities  until  the  so-called  differential  lines  approach  closer  parities  of  time  and 
facility,  or  assent  to  equal  fares  for  other  reasons. 

(h)  Commutation  travel,  being  larger  in  volume  and  value  and  more  r^niar — 
say  ae  to  and  from  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  and  abont  Chic^o  and  Bos- 
ton, Uian  between  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati  and  Kentucky 
points,  etc. — justify  different  charges  to  commuters  on  those  different  lines.  Low 
commutation  fares  may  justify  and  influence  the  duration  of  standard  or  regu- 
lar fares.  It  mav  also  be  just  that  commutation  fares  to  and  from  the  nand 
centraletationinNew  York  differfromthosein  and  out  of  Jersey  City.  New  Y<n'k 
ferri^e  also  constitntes  an  item  of  difference  in  some  instances. 

<t)  Some  differences  In  fares  arise  from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  State 
fares,  others  interstate. 

i,k)  Orowing  factors  in  this  connection  are  the  trolley  fares  parallel  to  eome 
stanaard-gange  lines  in  the  same  general  districts,  but  not  in  others.    For  ezam- 

Ele,  there  may  be  trolley  lines  in  three  directions  from  Philad^phia,  and  none 
■om  Louisville  or  Omaha.  The  companies  thereat  may  jnstifiably  make  different 
fares  on  those  different  trains  from  Uiie  cause, 

(I)  The  proximity  of  water  routes.  The  Hudson  River  may  particularly  regu- 
late some  fares  between  New  York  and  Albany;  the  boat  lines  on  Long  Island 
Sound  may  influence  rail  fares  tocommon  psintson  its  waters, and  viasuctipointe 
to  Providenceand  Boeton;  the  Ohio  Eiver  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville, etc. 
The  lake  fares  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  may  influence  tboee  by  rail  between 
the  same  points.  No  such  causes  affect  fares  about  Denver  or  New  Orleans,  yet 
the  differences  in  various  fares  thereaboute  as  compared  with  those  east  or  west 
thereof  may  bejastified  on  other  gronnde. 

(m)  Some  of  the  foregoin^causesmay  operate  to  create  different  fares  for  1,000, 
S,(K)0,and  5,000  miletickets  indifferent  sections,as  well  as  in  commutation,  excnr- 
sion,  and  round  trip  fares,  and  the  time  periods  during  which  various  tickets  are 
made  available  may  also  be  jnstifiably  unlike. 

(n)  Specially  reduced  fares  for  large  bodies  traveling  together  also  vary  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  Witness  dissimilar  redactions  to  the  Grand  Army,  the  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  commercial  conventions,  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, eto.,  west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  and  Bonth  of  the  Ohio  River  as  com- 
pared with  those  east  and  north  thereof.  The  fares  in  the  some  section  also  dif- 
fer justly  for  summer  excursionB  over  long  distances  and  alternate  routes  and  pos- 
sibly over  the  same  railways  between  the  same  points. 

(o)  Different  fares  are,  for  these  and  minor  reasons,  equitable  in  the  same  gen- 
eral territories  as  well  as  in  separated  districts,  and  they  appear  generally  accept- 
able to  interstete  travelers. 

(p)  Theee  reaeonably  disrimilar  fares  practically  classify  travel  somewhat  as  it 
is  classified  abroad  and  somewhat  as  freightH  are  classified,  but  each  and  every 
fare  is  available  here  to  all  who  denre  or  may  be  entitled  to  use  one  in  preference 
to  the  others  or  to  change  from  one  to  another,  as  the  traveler's  Burroundings  jn9- 
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tiff  or  Mqnire.  It  is  as  the  same  trarelen  classifj  the  ehops  where  thej  deal  in 
the  apparel  they  bay,  the  hotels  or  theatem  they  patronize,  the  stage  or  street  car 
thev  prefer  to  a  cab,  etc. 

llie  nnderlying  differences  in  the  goTemmental  import  and  poataee  tariffB  ore 
tonndedupon  the  same  principles  of  warrantable  disdiDilarities — as,  for  example, 
cloths  ancf  wines  differing  in  valne  for  like  weight,  or  a  letter  compared  with  a 
postal  card  oocnpying  the  same  space,  etc. 

WliTshoald  the  reasoning  for  the  Qovemment — i.  e.,  the  people— not  govern 
for  that  esaential  need  of  the  people,  i.  e.,  the  railways? 

(g)  Some  differences  of  throogn  laree  may  be  caosed  by  the  policy  and  action 
of  Canadian  lines  as  compared  with  onra — notably  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

(r)  It  is  not  that  fares  are  dissimilar  in  different  districts  which  cansed  discrim- 
inationa,  but  the  disaimilar  farea  on  the  same  classes  of  travel  in  the  same  district. 

To  generalize  these  principal  conditions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  railways  of  the 
conn^  tend  to  resolve  themselves  into  its  own  natural  geographical  divisions: 

1.  East  of  the  Hndson  Biver  and  Lake  Champlain. 

3.  The  territory  weet  thereof  lying  between  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north,  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  on  the  sonth,  and  east,  snbstantially,  of  Chicago  and  St. 

8.  All  soath  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  to  the  Gnlf  and  east  of  the  Missisaippi 
Biver  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

4.  All  west  of  that  group  to  the  Missouri  River  or  Denver  meridian,  forming 
what  may  be  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  division. 

5.  All  west  of  that  group  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  constitrating  the  transcontinen- 
tal division. 

6.  The  Canadian  group,  having  also  afUiated  lines  in  and  across  the  United 
States. 

7.  Oar  Hawaiian,  Philimrine,  and  Alaskan  interests,  rival  to  the  Dominion, 
Jsthmus,  and  Suez  lines,  wnich  will  hereafter  more  require  special  consideration 
and  perhaps  exceptional  consideration  as  to  through  fores. 

For  the  reasons  adduced  it  is  impracticable,  either  in  usage  or  law,  to  m^e  the 
farea  for  like  general  service  alike  in  all  these  areas,  yet  the  more  or  less  justifiable 
disparities  cited  are  gradually  being  lessened  under  those  natnral,  but  in  many 
cases  slowly  anfolded  and  nnenacted  laws,  which  enlarge  travel  and  commerce 
and  which  have  operated  more  potentially  than  statutes,  especially  since  the  Win- 
dom  report.  Thwe  great  laws  are  unceasing  in  effect,  modified  readily  by  rail- 
way administrators  from  constant  and  long  experience,  are  equitableand  compre- 
hensive in  plan,  scope,  and  effect,  and  adapt  themselves  in  due  differences  of 
measnre  to  the  vanety  of  conditions  enconntered  in  these  traffic  empires.  As 
lines  extend  their  consolidations  across  former  territorial  borders,  more  tmiform 
and  lower  average  fares  will  more  prevail.  Witness  the  unification  and  uniformity 
of  fares  when  each  mergers  removed  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  barrier  to  contln- 
noue  travel,  tickets,  and  baggage  checks.  As  populations,  railway  amalgama- 
tions, and  comprehensive  betterments  increase  they  will  fnither  jnsti^  more  m 
swifter  trains,  a  better  general  service,  further  concessions  in  fares,  and  a  nearer 
approximation  to  nniformity  of  fares  for  each  class  of  travel  affected.  Legiti- 
mate competition  will  then  compel  extenstons  of  these  liberalized  facts,  acts,  and 
policies  over  parallel  routes,  as  the  samecanses  have  been  similarly  forcefol  upon 
them  in  freight  rates  and  classifications,  bringing,  as  in  the  past,  matnal  public 
and  corporate  benefits.  No  statute  law  is  needful  or  helpfol  to  such  advancing 
odvanb^es  and  uniformity,  because  these  evolntions  are  as  natural  and  foicefiu 
as  the  sequence  of  the  seasons  from  winter  to  harvest. 


THE  MISUSE  OF  PASSES. 

Yonr  paragraphs  3fl,  27,  and  38.  under  the  same  head,  relate  largely  to  varioiu 
phases  of  the  issues  and  uses  of  paeees,  and  I  answer: 

(a)  Free  passes  are  doubtless  ^ven  to  shippers  in  undue  number,  result  in 
some  unjustifiable  discriminations  m  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and  deplets 
due  and  reasonable  earnings. 

Nevertheless  some  passes  iaanod  to  shippers  may  be  regarded  as  justifiable.  The 
successful  merchant  becomes  the  desirable  railway  director  or  president,  and,  as 
such,  receives  free  travel  over  various  lines,  but  railways  cannot  discriminate 
between  his  nae  of  his  pass  for  his  railway  and  his  business  accoont.  Anotttar 
equally  large  merchant  may  not  be  so  circumstanced  and  nnintention^  paittg' 
encee  may  thus  result. 
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(c)  Some  passes  issued  to  tnannfactiirerB  may  be  wholly  or  meoBiirably  compen- 
sated forin  the  various  freight  rates  involved  in  their  bnsiueee.aad  while  appear- 
ing to  be  free  tickets  are  not  always  so.    I  think  the  two  ahoald  be  dissociated. 

{d)  Most  passes  issaed  for  account  of  charitable  consideratione  are  unqaea* 
tioned  in  porpoee,  but  even  they  are  liable  to  some  abnses. 

(e)  Some  press  passes  or  rednced-fare  tickets  are  issned  in  exchange  for  news- 
paper and  other  advertising.  They  constitnte  aconveniencetothepressinflretting 
neWR  and  identifying  the  holders  of  anch  tickets  and  save  the  keeping  of  oetaUea 
acconntH  and  the  passage  of  moneys.  It  also  seems  desirable  in  these  instances 
that  each  sach  transaction  represent  itself,  as  in  the  sales  of  other  tickets. 

(/}  Exchange  passes  are  issued  for  specified  ofBcen  of  connecting  lines,  car 
companies,  etc.,  bnt  I  believe  that  if  no  passes  were  ieened  to  anyone  except 
officers  or  employees  of  a  company  and  members  of  their  own  families  over  its 
own  line,  or  for  equally  proper  considerations,  carefally  limited, legislation wonld 
be  measurably  benetiteo,  proper  earnings  saved,  and  discriminadoiiB  in  fares 
lessened  as  between  persons  and  localities.  The  revennes  of  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger departments  would  also  then  be  more  jnstl^  assi^ed  to  each  as  properly 
dne.  It  would  also  tend  to  lessen  discriminafiona  in  freight  rates  if  the  militant 
army  of  freight  sohcitors  paid  their  farea  on  the  lines  of  other  companies  which 
they  invade  m  order  to  inflnence  the  renting,  or  the  tariff  rates,  of  the  initial 
lines,  who  of  right  should  specif  the  exact  net  tlirongh  rates  and  the  rontes  to 
be  used.     They  shonld  be  paid  as  all  their  other  proper  expenses  are  paid  by 


of  passes  to  legislators  and  public  offlcers 
effectively"  -"-"  "-"^-  ^-" "  - 


is  concerned,  that  subject  can  be  most  effectively  handled  tv  the  oodles  whose 
members  accept  such  passes. 


TIOKSTT  SCALPINO  OR  BROKER AOK. 

Your  paragraphs  29,  30,  and  81  invite  consideration  to  ticket  brokerage,  com- 
monly called  '•  scalping,"  which  I  believe  to  be  artificial,  meretricious,  and  to- 
criminating. 

A  mass  of  technical  facts  upon  this  subject  and  the  conclusionB  drawn  there- 
from liein  the  expert  testimony  pro  and  con  before  committ«eB  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  notably  in  January,  1898. 

Therein  it  was  shown  that  at  that  time  348  newspapers,  substantially  aU  the 
railway  and  steamship  passenger  lines  of  the  United  Stetes,  the  laws  of  10  States, 
the  long  example  of  Canada,  the  reaolations  of  numerous  national.  State,  and 
mercantile  associations,  the  reeolutione  of  the  railway  commissioners  of  l9States, 
the  insistent  and  repeated  views  of  the  lnterstat«  Commerce  Commission,  the 
lesson  taught  bjr  every  other  railway  country  of  the  earth,  the  due  protection  of 
the  large  organizations  to  whom  special  farea  are  granteid  and  to  the  railways 
granting  them,  the  dne  observance  of  law,  and  the  best  moral  sense  of  all  the 
commercial  world  were  all  arrayed  on  the  honest  aide  of  every  phase  of  this 

Per  contra,  ticket  brokerage  was  defended  by  not  over  S  railroads  and  660  ticket 
brokers,  the  latter,  as  a  class,  being  marshaled  to  perpetuate  and  even  strengthen, 
by  the  sanction,  defeat,  or  evasion  of  law,  every  pemicions  feature  and  practice 
of  the  objectionable  calling.  Some  legislators  and  others  withheld  their  opposi- 
tion to  or  gave  the  Rcalpers  their  indirect  support  mainly  because  they  misunder- 
stood the  qnestioD  or  thought  the  railways  held  the  cures  and  should  apply  them 
rather  than  because  they  sanctioned  the  practices  of  misrepresentation  or  wrongs 
abundantly  proven  against  the  guild  as  a  whole. 

The  antisf^ping  argument  stands  primarily  upon  the  unshaken  ground  that 
the  jiroper  places  to  buy  proper  railway  tickets  are  the  authorized  ticket  offices  of 
the  initial  companies,  and  the  only  proper  officers  to  sell  them  are  the  duly 
deputed  agents  of  such  starting  lines  or  their  anthorized  connections,  and  not  in 
the  private  ofBces  of  self -constituted  agents,  having  no  authorized  rights  of  repre- 
sentation or  agency.  Stock  and  merchandise  brokers  act  by  authority  of  prin- 
cipals, and  only  railway  ticket  brokers  practice  methods  to  reduce  legal  railway 
re^'ennes  without  any  due  authority,  becaase.  to  sell  tickets  cheaper  than  the 
published  tares,  scalpers  must  get  them  cheaper.  They  are  therefore  illegal,  and 
snch  sellers  must  resort  to  every  known  device  for  personal  gain. 

Substantially,  therefore,  every  dollar  they  realize  belongs  to  eorne  railway  com- 
pany or  poBsenger  who  tuts  been  wronged  to  that  extent. 
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Proceeding  from  these  fonndatioii  principles,  we  oppose  scalpiOK: 

(a)  Because  its  cessation  means  the  stoppage  of  many  secret,  mradnlent.  and 
Illegal  practices,  which  create  nsdne,  anreasonable,  and  nnanthorized  discriniiiia- 
tions  in  the  passenger  faresdnly  made,  published,  posted,  and  filed  according  to  law. 

(b)  Because  resold  tickets  cat  the  local  fares  from  the  points  where  they  are 
sold,  and  thereby  prodnce  fares  and  differencee  in  fares  not  intended  or  author- 
ized by  therailroads  and  forbidden  by  law.  To  that  extent  they  create  nnjusti- 
flable  preferences  between  persons,  localities,  and  also  to  trade  bodies,  conventions, 
and  other  associationiS  moving  in  large  numbers  by  extending  the  reduced  fares 
granted  to  such  bodies  to  persons  not  entitled  to  receive  or  nse  them. 

(c)  Because  the  closing  of  nnauthorized  brokers'  offices  would  doubtless  stop 
the  inducements  now  existing  to  steal,  alter,  forge,  connterfeit,  or  plug  tickets, 
or  issne  tickete  bearing  fictitious  indorsements  as  toeztensions  of  time,  and  would 
also  curb  or  prevent  the  sales  of  passes,  advertising,  editorial,  and  mUeiwe  tickets 
by  sellers,  buyers,  and  reissuers.  It  is  also  to  be  emphasized  that  it  would  substi- 
tute authorized  and  accurate  information  to  the  traveler,  for  the  false  represen- 
tatious  now  constantly  made  by  brokers  in  order  to  sell  their  tickets,  in  re^>ect  of 
routes,  time,  change  of  cars,  sleeping  cars,  checking  of  baggage,  connections,  etc. 
Recent  tests  show  the  great  extent  to  which  this  misrepresentation  still  exists. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  this  snbject  that  the  ticket  offices  ol  the 
scalpers  in  New  York  were  visited  recently,  and  in  nearly  all  of  those  visltad 
antrue  or  misleading  representations  were  made  in  some  regard  as  to  connec- 
tions, time,  or  some  other  fact  in  connection  with  the  actnal  facilitiee  of  travel. 

(j.  (By  Profeaaor  Johnson.)  How  could  you  get  at  that  information?— A.  By 
sending  persons  to  the  scalpers'  offices  to  asit  if  such  and  such  lines  made  certain 
connectiona,  or  did  this  or  that,  would  such  and  such  tickets  be  accepted  on  cer- 
tain trains,  ete. ,  the  time  of  trains,  number  of  times  transfers  took  place,  and 
information  of  that  general  kind. 

Q.  And  you  know  from  sending  for  that  information? — A.  Tes.  (Continued 
residing:) 

(d)  Because  scalpers  have  induced  some  conductors  not  to  cancel  tickets  taken 
up,  in  order  that  tney  may  resell  them  in  their  scalping  offices — and  sometimee 
more  than  once — for  their  joint  benefit. 

(e)  Because  they  have  corrupted  clerks  and  ticket  distribntors  in  some  railway 
general  ofllces  by  inducing  them  to  purloin  and  dispose  of  irr^olarly  issued 
tickets  for  a  consideration. 

(/)  Because  many  scalpers  operate  in  clear  violation  of  law,  notably  in  the  10 
States  wherein  they  nullify  the  etatntes  thereof. 

(a)  Because  many  scalping  offices  are  in  the  nature  of  fences  or  pawn  shops, 
both  of  which  latter  are  subject  to  legal  or  police  regulations  and  esaminationB, 
while  scalpers'  offices,  being  used  for  similar  purposes  in  another  commodity 
«ecape  sucn  safeguards  against  misuse  and  fraud, 

(k)  Because  the  railroad  companies  are  held  responsible  for  disturbing  pa^ 
senger  conditions,  which  they  disapprove,  and  whicn  they  ask  the  aid  of  skw  to 
eifectually  resist  and  prevent. 

(1)  Because  scalpers  incite  railroad  wars  and  reprisals  as  the  best  means  by 
which  they  can  urocure  the  greatest  number  of  tickets  at  the  lowest  cost  and, 
by  shifting  their  Dusinese  from  one  road  to  another  and  by  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  unauthorized  ur  pliable  agencies,  they  have  frequently  produced 
the  serious  contoutions  in  fares  which  they  desired. 

(k)  Because  when  a  railway  company  decides  to  secretly  reduce  one  or  more 
classes  of  through  fares,  it  dares  not  do  it  in  its  own  offices  in  violation  of  the 
interstate  act,  of  various  State  statutes  and  of  the  several  tariffs  which  it  has 
published,  filed  and  posted  pursuant  thereto,  but  usnallj'  avails  of  ticket  scalperB* 
offices  to  coUusively  violate  the  act,  a  course  which  involves  better-intending 
lines  in  a  demoralized  scramble  for  tmsiness.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  practice  is 
now  even  considerably  resorted  to  by  the  railroads.  It  has  beengradually  circum- 
scribed, but  if  scalping  offices  were  altogether  abolished,  or  their  authority 
required  to  be  mode  legal,  it  would  tend  to  the  entire  cessatiou  of  these  joint 
resources  and  practices. 

(/)  Because  scalpers  afford  no  honest  information  or  accommodatians  to  travelers 
which  the  railroad  companies  do  not  desire  to  extend  to  all  their  patrons  under 
just  and  uniform  charges  and  rules,  administered  through  their  authorized 
bureaus  of  information  and  redemption,  where  they  will  return  to  the  holders  of 
unused  portions  of  tickets  all  amounts  exceeding  the  fares  which  duly  accrue 
between  the  points  which  the  passenger  actually  traverses,  correct  errors  of  their 
agents  in  selung  tickets  as  to  routes,  the  erroneous  checking  or  losses  of  baggage, 
«{c.    Eventheacalpersmust  send  their  patrons  to  Bachoffic«B  for  thoaepnrpooes, 
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or  snbotitTite  &  show  of  anthorit?  made  up  oftoo  of  fraud,  ignorance,  collnsion, 
dishoneBt?,  and  depleted  and  nneqiul  fares.    The  railroad  ticket  agents  at  all 

Saints  wul  transmit  nnnsed  coupons  to  tiio  redemption  boreans  and  give  all 
esired  information. 

(m)  Railway  companies  sometimes  decline  to  issne  rednced>f  are  tickets  of  snch 
forma  as  are  easily  maniptilatod  becanse  of  the  certainty  that  scalping  will  ensne 
and  thns  tindnly  extend  the  privil^e  granted  to  onanthorized  users  of  anch 
tickets'.  The  same  fear  actnatee  some  companies  to  impose  conditions  npon  the 
faces  of  their  special  tickets  and  limit  their  durations  of  sale  and  nae,  -whereas,  if 
scalpers'  ofBcers  were  abolished,  they  conld  safely  dispense  with  snch  safM^nards, ' 
becanse  the  bona  fide  passenger  would  not  nee  the  methods,  misrepresentations, 
or  abnses  which  scalx»ers  practice. 

(»)  The  cessation  of  scalping  would  in  no  wise  lessen  the  public  facilities, 
becanse  each  company  could  retain  the  services  of  any  experienced  scalper  by 
conferring  upon  him  a  proper  appointment  as  agent  and  regnlate  him  thereafter 
by  the  rules  which  govern  their  other  iwents. 

<o)  There  are  two  organised  bodies  of  scalpers;  The  American  Ticket  Broken' 
Association  and  the  Chiarantee  Ticket  Brokers'  Aesociation.  They  have  their 
directors,  ofl^ers,  agents,  rnles  and  regnlations,  they  discuss  and  decide  some 
questions  of  cut  fares,  and  they  adopt  reeolntione  and  deal  with  the  property 
of  others  in  which  tbey  have  no  direct  int«reflt,  while,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  the  railroad  companies  cannot  adopt  counter 
agreements  without  violating  its  decisions. 

Moreover,  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do 
not  reach  scalpers'  fares  or  practices,  becanse  they  hold  the  railways  accountable. 
Furthermore,  the  fares  of  the  railway  companies  proper  can  only  be  changed  by 
3  days'  notice  aa  to  redactions  and  10  oays'  notice  as  to  advances,  while  the 
scalpers  can  change  them  either  way  daily  or  hourly.  In  this  way  a  railway  cron- 
pony,  acting  with  a  scalper,  can  also  change  the  fares  and  evade  the  law.  There 
IB  a  manifest  injustice  in  all  this  which  could  and  should  be  corrected  by  appro- 
priate national  legislation. 

(p)  Another  feature  of  ticket  brokerage  has  not  been  sufficiently  orged  upon 
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Chicago  is  required  or  desires  to  discontinue  his  Jonniey  at  Buffalo,  the  nnnsed 
coupon  west  of  Buffalo  will  be  redeemed  by  the  issuing  company  or  its  unused 
connection.    If  he  takes  the  same  nnnsed  coupon  toa  scalper, lie  is  offered  b^  him 


le^  for  the  ticket  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  than  the  railway  would  redeem  it  for. 
His  fare  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  wonld,  therefore,  be  more  than  its  due 
amonnt  to  the  extent  that  he  received  less  than  his  remaining  coupon  was  worth. 
Against  this  the  purchasing  passenger  west  of  Buffalo  may  get  a  ticket  under 


the  legal  fare  bnt  ne  is  not  entitied  by  law  to  that  preference.    In  this  way  v 
answer  the  loudly  vaunted  public  advantages  of  brokers  and  ventnre  the  farther 
assertion  that  if  scalping  was  abolished  the  average  fares  paid  by  paeaengeiB 


would  not  exceed  those  which  invvail  under  its  continuance. 

(q)  The  payment  of  commissions  by  railroad  companies  is  an  inciting  cause  to 
the  continuance  of  scalping  because  such  commissioaB  are  often  divided  between 
scalper  and  passenger.  The  payment  of  commissions  is  justly  chargeable  upon 
the  railways.  Therefore  I  think  that  vrith  the  discontinuance  of  the  one  should  go 
the  stoppage  of  the  other,  and  the  perpetuation  of  either  or  both  of  the  evils  may 
prevent,  in  some  instances,  open  and  nniform  reductions  of  fare  more  nearly  to 
the  net  basis  received  out  of  the  fares  from  which  commissione  and  scalping 
must  be  deducted  before  the  real  or  true  fares  are  ascertained. 

(r)  I  believe  you  would  promptly  advocate  our  view  if  corresponding  broker- 
age offices  were  opened  throughout  the  country  for  scalping  freignt  rates  through 
advancing,  redttdng,  manipulating,  and  eecretly  and  fraudulently  altering  them 
for  the  benefit  of  some  shippers  bv  persons  utterly  unauthorized  to  deal  with  such 
values  and  bills  of  lading.  Yet  Iknow<rf  no  act  or  justification  in  the  scalping 
of  tickets  and  fares  whicn  would  not  with  equal  justice  warrant  similar  scalping 
in  freight  rates  and  bills  of  lading. 

(i)  I  leave  to  counsel  the  legal  arguments  growing  ont  of  various  decisions  pro 
and  con.  some  of  them  recent,  npon  this  sunject.  I  am.  however,  qualified  to 
discuss  it  by  the  statement  that  if  that  law  is  best  which  is  expressive  of  the 
highest  justice,  then  an  act  shonid  be  passed  in  this  respect  which  will  secure  for 
the  mntnal,  personal,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  citizen  and  carrier  the 
observance  of  reciprocal  justice,  right,  and  the  protection  of  property.  I  also 
leave  in  their  more  competent  hands  the  qoeationB  of  l^islative  piinsen. 
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Fourth— As  to  Fseioht  Topics. 

OBHEBAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

Yon  invite  a  very  encyclopedia  of  information,  reasoning,  and  conclnBion  as  to 
"anjoBt  diBcriminationa  ana  undue  preferences, "Imt  only  a  hasty  review  is  prac- 
ticable now. 

The  first  railway  bnilt  in  this  country  was  in  1836,  a  tram,  4  miles  long,  to 
transport  granite.  There  are  now  about  190,000  miles  of  main  track,  or  250,000 
nules,  including  double,  terminal,  and  lateral  tracks. 

In  conetmctin^  this  enormous  mileage,  being  over  one-half  that  of  the  world, 
within  78  years  in  over  8,000,000  square  miles  of  area,  covering  53  States  and 
Territories,  which  were  often  commercially  and  legislatively  antagonistic,  depend- 
ing also  largely  u^n  municipal,  county.  State,  and  natloiul  interests  and  assist- 
ance not  always  similar  or  concui-reut,  and  controlled  as  to  the  most  important 
of  their  earlier  rates  by  parallel  natnral  or  artificial  waters,  and  inflnenced  or 
decidedby  tlie  newness  of  the  qnestiona  in  many  important  aspects,  manyabosM 
crept  into  railway  construction  and  snbseqnent  administration  for  which  legis- 
lative bodies  were  often  equally  responsible  with  railway  organizers. 

Railway  pronioters,  therefore,  operated  sometimes  npon  questionable  bases, 
jndged  both  from  their  own  or  the  people's  interests,  and competmg  cities,  counties. 
States,  and  the  General  Government  vied  to  attriMrt  intending  lines,  in  order  to 
secure  capital,  native  settlers,  and  foreign  emigrants,  and  thereby  achieve  a 
ouickened  local  and  national  growth  and  international  markets  and  interchanges. 
Witness  the  great  franchises  granted  to  the  Illinois  Central,  Union  PaclBc,  Texas 
Pacific,  and  other  lines,  the  State  aids  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania railroads,  etc. 

Attractive  charters,  land  grants,  immunities,  and  exemptions  from  taxation, 
broad  powers— as  fixing  rates  and  tares— public  suhscriptions  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
donations  of  laudsand  moneys,  etc.,  were,  therefore,  generally  sought  and  con- 
ceded. Then  the  interests  of  adjacent  districts  whicn  tailed  to  secure  the  first 
railways  proceeded  to  organize  and  equally  encourage  other  competing  enterprises 

These  artificial  Btimu&tions  relapsed,  as  do  all  undue  elations,  into  mutual 
sobriety  and  regrets.  Discouragements  in  the  costs  of  building  and  in  the  result- 
ant quantities  of  trafiic,  geographical  and  railway  rivalries  and  other  causes,  then 
led  to  transportstioD  methods  and  legislation  often  indefensibln.  Public  conten- 
tions, restrictions  and  forfeitures  followed  by  ordinance.  State  law,  and  national 
agitation  and  decisions.  The  changes  from  a  people's  acclaim  to  their  opposition 
was  shown  hy  the  enthusiasm  wbicli  fired  the  western  world  when  the  transcon- 
tinental line  opened  in  1869,  as  compared  with  the  adverse  granger  legislatioa 
which  ensaed  largely  thereafter. 

Most  of  the  first  railways  were  constmcted  to  first  connect  important  objective 
points  between  which  there  were  inadequate  local  traffics.  The  pioneer  trunk 
une,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  first  transcontinental  line  ore  instances 
in  point.  Thereafter,  what  with  felling  forests,  transterring  stump  grounds  into 
arable  lauds,  opening  coal  mines,  urging  manufacturing  works,  ete.,  the  inter- 
mediate traffic  was  developed  and  often  became  the  more  important  reeonrco. 
However  many  or  few  the  bonds  or  stocks  issued  to  construct  such  ljne«,  their 
holders  were  compelled  to  await  returns  thereon  from  the  slow  developments  of 
tiie  territories  traversed.  To  accelerate  these  various  results  some  rat«s  were 
made  excessive  and  some  were  reduced  by  favoritism,  but  before  profits  were 
reached  many  of  the  most  important  railway  companies  defaulted  upon  tli^ 
interest,  were  sold  out  and  reorganized,  and  much,  if  not  all  of  the  so-called  wat«r 
was  thus  pressed  out  of  them  again.  But  hear  in  mind  that,  however  mnch  the 
railway  promoters  lost  or  made,  the  people  of  the  countries  traversed  invariably 
benefited  the  most  from  every  local  and  national  point  of  view. 

Moreover,  the  rates  and  fares  fixed  upon  tbe  opening  of  all  the  important  raU- 
way  lines  represented  their  highest  charges  and  have  since  been  continually 
reduced,  as  has  been  amply  and  often  proven,  until  our  pations  now  enjoy  the 
lowest  rates  and  fares  of  the  world,  and  the  best  and  speediest  average  service, 
and  American  railway  labor  receives  the  highest  wages  in  the  world  tor  less  oner- 
ous duty,  and  for  the  fewer  hours  which  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Notwithstanding  these  truths  the  public  appreciation  of  the  values  of  the  rail* 
ways  OS  the  greatest  factors  ot  home  and  foreign  trade  has  constantly  leeaened, 
and  mnnicipal.  State,  and  National  legislation  and  taxation  have  increasiiigljr 
restricted  them  or  denied  theni  the  adequate  consideration  given,  tor  example,  to 
onr  manufactoriug  interests,  hut  National  and  State  legislatures  constantly  enter- 
tain, consider,  or  enact  aoonmnlating  restrictions  upon  the  raUwaya,  and  tlis 
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coortB  inherit,  proclami,  and  enforce  this  tendenor.  Within  fire  years  nnmber- 
less  Kation&l,  State,  and  municipal  meaBnrea  have  bawk  enacted,  or  are  now  pend- 
ing, to  reduce  rates  and  fares,  for  pro  rata  rates,  amended  bills  of  lading,  car 
conplers,  automatic  brakes  and  safety  appliances,  m<we  iffotection  for  labor,  grade 
cTosaingB,  speed  of  trains,  elevated  traclra  In  cities,  rednoed  working  hoars,  legis- 
lation aa  to  Htrikee,  more  taxation,  etc.,  all  intended  to  deorsase  net  railway 
revenaee  or  having  that  effect,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  so  anund  the  interstate 
law  aa  to  give  the  approving  and  veto  powers  over  all  interstate  rates  to  five  rela- 
tively inezperienced  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  may,  under  the  majority  role, 
become  the  political,  gec^raphical,  l^al,  and  bnsinefls  arbiter  of  the  whole  vast 
problem. 

I  know  that  the  railway  dedre  only  reciprocal  conditions  which  will  represent 
the  jnst  eqnalityof  aU  sMppers  under  like  conditions  and  circumstances,  the  dne 
relations  of  all  united  States  railways  and  localities,  and  the  proper  recognition 
and  adjustment  of  out  transportation  interests  to  those  operatmg  in  adjacent 
foreign  cotmtriee,  and,  still  farther,  doe  respect  for  onr  nation's  laws.  Yet  each 
attempt  on  onr  part  to  secure  legislative  reciprocity  for  so  broad  and  mntnal  an 
internal  natioiml  and  international  policy  ia  met  with  the  hypercritical  judgment 
of  the  majority,  that  such  measures  are  "intended  to  beneElonly  the  railways," 
to  the  "injury  of  their  patrons;"  that  it  means  a  "restraint  of  trade,"  a  "tend- 
ency to  monopoly, "the  "cessation  of  competition,"  and  is  "in  effect  a  trust,"  con- 
tentions which  enlightened  bodies  like  yours  can  greatly  help  to  succeesfoUy  dis- 
pel from  theknowlolge  these  hearings  will  give  yon. 

Fifth. 

FBBIOHT  DI8CRIinNATIC»T8  AQAIRBT  ncKSOim. 

The  topical  queries  in  your  paragraphs  83  and  88  deal  with  the  canses,  extent, 
and  manner  of^discriminating  concesfflons  against  persons,  places,  and  other  rail- 
ways. 

Discriminations  against  persona  result  mainly  from  secret  rebates,  which  create 
unequal  rates  on  direct  through  shipments  or  in  combinations  of  rates  on  inward 
materials  and  outward  products,  so  as  to  affect  the  through  charges.  In  much 
less  degree  they  arise  mm  favoritisms  in  t«Tminal  facilities;  quicker  time  in 
transit;  unequal  or  hidden  allowances  in  weights;  dissimilar  storage  periods  in 
cars  or  warehouses;  preferences  in  supplying  cars  when  the  demand  for  them 
exceeds  the  supply;  differences  in  special  cnarges,  such  as  switching,  loading  or 
unloa<Ung,  or  in  cartage  allowances;  advantages  allied  to  be  rartended  to  enter- 
prises in  which  the  carriers  may  have  interests,  mainly  coal;  paying  large  for- 
warders mileages  for  cars  so  mucb  in  excess  of  legal  interest  on  the  cars  furnished 
and  repairs  and  depreciation  as  to  be  equivalent  to  abatements  in  rates;  the  lead- 
ing of  elevators  to  or  making  elevator  contracts  with  luge  himdlers  of  grain,  to 
their  exceptional  advantage;  the  grant  of  undne  allowances  under  the  nctitious 
guise  of  commisslonB,  etc,  and  other  minor  advantages  granted  to  preferred 
patrons. 

The  effects  of  these  wrongfnl  methods  can  be  briefly  stated. 

They  uniformly  upbnild  the  recipients  thereof  and  as  nniformly  injure  those 
who  do  not  receive  them.  They  are  vicious,  indefensible,andill^^  in  their  con- 
ceptions and  results,  whether  their  results  touch  one  or  tdl  of  the  producers,  mid- 
dlemen, or  oonsamers  affected,  yet  they  are  most  difScnlt  of  r^pilation  or  stoppage. 


THE  XZTBNT  TO  WHICH  FSKFSBSNTUL  SATES  ABS  d&ANTZD. 

In  paragraph  40  yon  ask,  "To  what  extent  are  lower  rates  thou  those  published 
granted  to  individuals?  " 

The  extent  to  which  rates  are  depleted  by  preferential  rebates  differs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  or  in  the  same  sections  or  on  the  same  or  competing  railways 
at  different  tunes,  as  the  conditions  more  or  less  vary  as  the  traffic  is  competitive 
or  noncompetitive,  or  greater  or  less  in  quantity,  the  scarcity  of  can,  and  for 
other  reaaans. 

The  delinquent  oompaniee  never  Impart  actual  knowledge  of  this  evil  to  their 
own  commissioners  more  than  they  do  to  those  of  the  Qovemment.    They  are 
secret  In  agreement  and  payment,  and  I  prefer  not  to  hazard  a  purely  conjectnral 
answer  in  this  important  respect. 
665a io 
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SofSce  it  to  say  tbat  it  ia  an  evil  which  I  think  has  grown  steadily  rince  about 
the  clOHe  of  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  interstate  act,  and  I  believe  it 
will  continue  to  increase  and  prove  more  dieaatroos  to  railway  revenncs  and  to 
trade  ao  lon^  as  adequate  and  due  legislative  measures  for  its  actual  and  prac- 
tical regulation  or  prevention  are  delayed.  Mere  prohibitiona  of  the  practice  by 
providioK  for  increased  Gnes  and  penalties  have  not  availed  and  never  will.  1 
discuss  this  subject  more  fully  farmer  on. 

SSVBNTH. 
DISGBUCINATIONB  AQAINST  LOGALITtBS. 

XHscriminationB  against  places.  diBtricts,  or  localities  neoally  arise  oat  of  the. 
individual  allowances  just  recited,  because  the  underlying  geographical  bases  or 
scales  of  rates  have  become  uniform  and  aabstantially  just  in  the  t«rritorieB  they 
severally  cover.  For  example,  the  scale  from  Chicago  eastward  is  just;  but  if  a 
large  shipper  of  a  leading  commodity  enjoys  preferential  rates  therefrom,  not 
only  are  other  forwarders  of  the  same  commodity  at  the  same  point  injured,  but 
also  both  large  and  small  forwarders— say  at  St.  Lonis  on  the  one  side  and  MU- 
wankee  on  the  other — as  well  as  elsewhere  intermediately  and  in  nnmerons  direc- 
tions and  places.  Sach  preferences  also  canse  the  beneficiaries  to  discriminate 
against  the  other  railway  Unes  from  their  own  cities  which  do  not  concede  to 
tnem  like  rebates. 
~ie  outside  loca] 

5,  and  as  they  m 

extended  over  wider  districts,  involving  more  shippers,  railways,  and  points  and 
more  geographical  as  well  as  individnal  discriminationa  until,  m  some  instances, 
departures  from  the  strict  tariffs  may  have  become  the  role  from  some  points, 
especially  when  business  ia  sluggish. 

Such  methods  also  create  further  geograt^cal  preferencee  becanee  rebates  are 
granted  mainly  from  the  central  points,  which  are  large  reserroira  of  trade,  and 
not  from  smaller  common  points  or  from  strictly  local  stations.  The  smaller 
patrons  from  such  places  are  therefore  moat  diecriininatedagainat,  and  geograph- 
ical preferences  become  insepu-able  parts  of  the  same  reprehensible  ^stem.  The 
"long  and  short  haul"  clause  ia  also  largely  nnllifled  therebywhen  the  duly  pub- 
lished tariflfs  are  depleted  at  the  centers  but  maintained  from  shorter  points  en 

More  excusable  or  justifiable  discriminationB  sometlmee  ensue  from  the  close 


Noifolkand  Western  would  develop  Norfolk,  yet  the  acts  of  those  lines  to  those 

Siuts  affect  the  carriers  thereto  and  oities  between  or  competitive  with  them. 
le  lines  reaching  from  St.  Panl,  from  the  West,  wiU  preferentially  aid  that 
city  and  Minneapolis;  the  Gulf  lines  will  develop  New  C&leans  and  Qalveston; 
the  New  England  lines  will  favor  Boston,  and  so  on. 

ElOHTB. 

DIFFEOENCBS  OF  CHABOK  IN  DIFFEBKNT  SBCTIONB. 


district-s  and  lines  and  rontea.  The  differences  in  fares  have  been  presented.  As 
to  freight,  and  taking  CThicago  as  a  pivotal  point,  the  determination  of  rates  in 
both  djrections,  applying  uxwn  4,000  articles  moving  inward  and  outward  over 
many  roads  of  nnequ^  length,  facility,  time  in  transit,  etc.,  between  sharply 
contesting  points,  as  well  as  the  vast  number  of  passenger  fares,  can  hardly  be 
calculated.  Then  add  the  number  of  rates  and  fares  involved  everywhere  else 
in  the  nation,  and  you  have  the  problem  in  better  form  for  the  consideration  of 
its  magnitude. 

Qiven,  further,  an  export  shipment  at  Kansas  City  intended  for  London  and 
therefore  competitive  via  Qalveston,  New  Orleans,  Fensacola,  and  all  the  sea- 
board transfer  points  north  thereof  to  Montreal  inclusive,  at  various  rates  which 
affect  by  law  the  rates  to  interior  points  under  the  "long  and  short  haul"  clause, 
as  well  as  to  and  through  all  the  ports,  and  how  difficult  becomes  the  task  to 
differentiate  all  the  rates  first  involved  and  to  thereafter  chuige  them  promptly 
to  meet  fairly  all  the  mercantile  and  railway  interests  involvea  on  land  and  sea? 
The  same  qnery  is  good  as  to  competitive  mannfactnred  merchandise,  say  at 
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Orand  Rapids,  as  compared  with  goods  sent  Eaat  and  West  from  BocliMt«r. 
Harrisbnrg,  or  Atluita,  and  In  innumerable  instances  from  every  point  in  every 
State  to  every  other  railway  point  in  every  other  State, 

Taking  these  multiplied  ratee  and  farea  toeether,  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  toward  tueir  uniform  and  fair  somtion  is  astonishing  and  one  which 
conld  not  have  been  accomplished  by  a  governmental  bnreaa.  In  no  other 
country  are  snch  intricacies  enconntered,  and  yet  onr  basis  adjustments  are 
genenuly  satisfactory  and  would  be  more  so  if  the  rebates  and  secret  allowances 
which  impair  them  were  stopped.  It  is  a  mach  greater  task  than  all  onr  various 
governmental  tariffs;  especially  the  import  echeanles. 

These  adaptations  of  equitable  and  uniform  tariff  bases  to  different  districts 
have  been  mainlv  bronght  abont  not  by  law  but  by  railway  conferences,  which 
the  tendency  of  law  now  seems  to  forbid  as  if  they  were  conspiracies  against  the 
public  weal  instead  of  solntions  of  wrongs,  and  by  many  interviews  between 
railway  companies  and  shippers  or  the  trade  bodies  representing  them. 

Our  through  rate  and  fare  formulas  are  generally  acceptable,  because  com-  ■ 
plaints  on  tide  point  to  the  carriers,  who  first  receive  them,  are  most  rare.  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  not  one  one-thousandth  of  our  rates  and  fares  are  ever  spe- 
cifically questioned  toorbyanyone,  yetadifferenceof  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per 
bushel  on  grain  between  origin  and  delivering  points  may  make  or  unmake  that 
commerce  in  a  wide  locality,  and  even  largely  affect  the  volumes  of  our  grain  and 
flonr  exports.  In  these  readjustments  farmers,  millers,  manufacturers,  mevators, 
railways,  and  inland  water  and  the  ocean  lines  most  be  considered  and  share'.  To 
each  must  accrue  some  moiety  of  burden  as  well  as  benefit,  for  our  raUways  can 
not  bear  all  or  keep  all.  Therefore,  as  fair  adjustments  are  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  difficult,  the  more  requisite  they  become.  Cities,  interior  districts,  in- 
deed States,  may  be  as  undnly  injured  or  benefited  by  inconsiderate  rate  adjust- 
ments as  by  other  discriminationa,  except  that  the  former  are  open  and  quickest 
in  effect. 

With  the  Embstantial  and  fair  equations  of  these  bases  there  remains  little  to 
readjust  geographically  except  to  continue  a  watchful  regard  for  new  conditions 
which  may  justly  modify  previous  action.  For  example,  the  increasing  compe- 
tition in  London  of  South  American  grain,  cattle,  and  nides  with  ours  may  war- 
rant reconsideTalions  of  some  of  oar  rates  thereon  yet  not  affect  others  so  mncfa. 
The  English  commission's  advice  to  "watch  much  but  prescribe  little"  isagood 
rule  alike  for  legislatures,  commissions,  and  railways. 

Some  differences  of  rates  appear  as  discriminations  which  are  not  preferences. 
If  a  coal  mine  or  a  stone  quarry  is  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  the  haul  is  all 
down  grade,  a  higher  rate  may  reasonably  and  justly  prevail  where  those  condi- 
tions are  reversed.  Quantities  of  tonnage  are  also  justifiable  factors  of  rates. 
So,  also,  is  regularity  of  movement. 

Testifying  to  the  vastnese  of  these  questions,  the  last  report  but  one  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  justly  said : 

"The  freight  rate  is  a  complex  problem.  ■•  •  •  Very  few  people  not 
acquainted  with  the  subject  have  any  idea  how  difficult  the  solution  of  that 
problem  is.  Bates  between  points  which  to  a  superficial  oteerver  have  no  con- 
nection are,  in  fact,  interdependent." 

Ninth. 

the  mutual  pbepbrencbh  of  boms  intbrbstb  foft  baoh  othkb. 

Another  class  of  reasonable  railway  preferences  is  for  parts  of  continuous  lines 
to  work  in  behalf  of  their  whole  interest.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  public  detri- 
ment thue  created.  For  example,  the  Vanderbilt  system  operated  in  its  entirety 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  naturally  prefers  that  its  westward  freight  go 
to  Chicago  over  its  own  rails  west  of  Buffalo  rather  than  those  of  the  Qrand 
Trunk  or  Erie,  and  that  its  eastward  tonnage  should  feed  and  not  be  diverted 
from  its  own  system  in  detriment  to  its  own  main  line.  I  know  of  no  arbitrary 
action  to  that  end.  or  that  they  interpose  any  illegal  hindrances  to  commerce  or 
travel  seeking  sncn  mutual  interchange.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Uhio,  Pennsylvania,  Qrand  Tmnk,  Erie  and  other  systems  generally. 

There  is  another  class  of  justifiable  preferences  among  connecting  lines.  If  a 
great  system  finds  that  one  of  its  connections  is  a  persistent  demoralizer  of  rates 
to  the  general  detriment  of  the  shippers  and  carriers  affected,  for  reasons  of  its 
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THE  "LOHS  AND  SHORT   HACL"  OLAOSE. 

Yon  cite  the  "long  and  short  haul"  olanae  and  inqnire  fta  meaning.  The 
answer  and  int«nt  are  that  an  interstate  rate  or  fare  between  anjr  two  points  on  a 
line  or  route  operated  by  one  or  more  connecting  raUway  carriers  shall  not  be 
greater  on  the  same  article  moved  in  the  same  direction,  nnder  similar  circnm- 
BtanceH  and  conditions,  between  an^  intermediate  points  on  the  same  line  or  ronte 
when  the  lesser  distance  is  wholly  mciuded  in  the  greater. 

Stated  more  tersely:  An  interstate  rate  or  fare  made  between  any  two  points 
shall  not  be  exceeded  by  the  rate  on  the  same  article  moved  over  the  same  line,  in 
the  same  direction,  nnder  similar  circnmgtances  and  conditions. 

I  regard  this  provision  jnst,  as  to  the  large  majority  of  the  tonnage  and  travel 
transported,  and  it  has  done  mnch  to  correct  the  older  evils  and  discriminations. 
There  are,  however,  some  jmstifiahle  exceptionB,  as  in  the  cases  of  trafflc  between 
intermediate  points  on  the  transcontinental  Tont«8  from  ocean  to  ocean;  trafflc 
from  New  York  to  inland  points  on  the  all-rail  routes  to  Qalveston  as  compared 
with  the  rail  ratett  to  Galveeton  made  against  ocean  and  Qalf  roDtee  and  rates; 
throngh  traffic  across  Lake  Michigan  at  lower  than  all-rail  rates;  Asiatic  ship- 
ments traversinft  our  country  to  England  versus  Canadian  rentes  having  no  simi- 
lar legal  limitations,  some  instances  of  differential  rail  and  water  rates,  and  some 
other  causes.  In  such  instances  higher  rates  for  short  banls  may  be  justified  both 
on  classified  articles  and  on  specific  commodities  and  yet  work  a  benefit  and 
enlargement  to  trade,  and  not  its  detriment  or  limitation.  The  courts  have  so 
decided  in  various  and  recent  instances. 

Elxvkstb. 

imtbbnational  and  lupobt  and  export  thbongh  rates. 

We  must  start  oat  with  one  unassailable  proposition.  Onr  own  pec^le  must 
first  have  all  their  needs  snpplied.  All  we  theretmier  export  is  a  sarplns,  whether 
it  be  grain,  cotton,  cattle,  or  machinery.  We  must  therefore  contest  for  old 
and  open  new  markets.  That  is  the  universal,  commercial, and  national  demand 
of  all  countries.  How  then  shall  we  do  it?  If  we  can  not  do  it  at  onr  regu- 
lar rates  we  mnst  make  some  npecial  rate«. 

Qrain  and  other  rates  from  Western  centers  to  the  seaboard  and  Gnlf  cities  are 
interstate  and  to  Montreal  international,  but  inaBmnch  as  grain  and  other  articles 
go  abroad  largely,  the  rates  on  them  most  be  adjusted  with  due  reference  to  for- 
eign markets  as  well  as  to  onr  domestic  conditions,  and  the  two  may  difler  essen- 
tially. The  due  ei^nsion  of  onr  commerce  requires  the  foreign  markets,  ahd  all 
nations  are  contending  for  them.  Hence  certain  dne  differences  in  our  internal 
or  domestic  rates  compared  with  external  or  export  rates  from  many  points  to 
many  others  properly  ensue.  For  example,  the  grain  rate  from  TopeJca  to  Phila- 
delphia proper  may  be  decided  solely  by  local — i.e. .interstate — conditions,  bot  the 
foreign  markets  may  render  either  a  general  revision  of  all  seaboard  rates  or  local 
exceptions  on  exported  trafBc  neceesary  and  just,  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
the  rate  for  carrying  grain  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Belfast  should  influence  or 
decide  a  rate  from  Burlington,  Iowa,  to  Providence  or  Boston,  yet  it  may  do  so. 
This  is  essentially  true  also  on  flour,  cattle,  meat  products,  cotton,  tobacco,  dairy 
products,  and  much  exported  merchandise.  The  same  principle  also  holds  trne  aa 
to  imports.  The  rivalries  onr  products  encounter  in  foreign  countriesalBO  differ. 
They  may  have  one  result  in  Bremen,  and  another  in  Havre  or  at  Mareeillee  ascom- 
pared  with  Glasgow,  and  regntre  American  railways  to  accept  lower  inland jtnnwr- 
tional  rates  to  £l  trans-Atlantic  points  than  the  lociiil  rat«s  to  the  Atlantic  snore 
points  of  export. 

A  still  further  view  relates  to  competiUK  Canadian  carriers.  Much  of  their 
traffic  with  American  lines  and  ours  with  theirs  is  interstate;  as  witness  trafflc 
from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  Portland  via  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Paciflc 
routes.  Antagonisms  are,  for  that  reason,  to  he  avoided,  not  invited.  An 
important  meeting  has  recently  been  held  in  Canada  to  devise  public  means  by 
which  a  large  share  of  American  tonnage  can  be  secnred. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  desire  and  receive  their  reasonable  cooperation,  which 
I  believe  is  the  preference  of  all  interests,  we  must  give  them  ours.  If,  however, 
their  export  or  import  rivalry  should  prove  unreasonable  we  should  be  prepared 
to  meet  It  in  through  oceanic  shipments  and  without  thereby  involving  all  ooT 
local  trafflc  rates. 
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These  flKtms  sdd  tntricaciM  to  tha  problem  confroiit«A,  Immum  ire  u  much 
desire  to  attract,  e&y,  Toronto  trafflo  to  New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  oa  do  the]r  seek 
to  carry  American  prodacts  to  and  via  Montreal. 

Farther,  tonching  oar  reduced  inland  rates  nsed  as  proportions  of  import  and 
export  throngfa  ratee,  it  is  to  be  said  that  while  it  may  m  instances  be  to  the  tem- 
porary advantage  or  disadvantage  of  certain  seaports  to  stop  it,  it  may  be  greatly 
to  the  national  advantage  to  mate  anch  thorough  rates,  and  what  may  be  a 
disadvantage  to  one  route  to-day  may  become  a  benefit  to  it  to-morrow  by 
changes  in  ocean  rates  only.  All  the  Bt«amsliip  companies  plying  between  onr 
own  and  foreign  ports  aeaally  charge  higher  rates  on  spot  freight — i.  e.,  rates  for 
conngnments  originating  at  onr  ports— than  they  charge  upon  the  same  articles 
sent  npon  the  same  ships  at  rates  which  are  contracted  inland  for  direct  export 
npon  through  bills  of  lading.  Legitimate  national  and  international  caoses  also 
frequently  instify  inland  all-rail  proportions  between  Chicago  and  New  York  of 
through  rail  and  ocean  rates— say  Cnicago  to  Bremen— less  than  the  domestic 
rates  ft'om  and  to  New  York  proper.  As,  for  example,  our  competition  in  Liver- 
pool with  the  wheat  of  the  Argentine  Repnblic  and  the  Black  Sea,  or  in  London 
with  other  floor  milled  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  clearly  involve  transporta- 
tion as  well  as  prodnctive  and  nianafacturing  competitions,  and  may  reqoire 
throagh  rail  and  ocean  rates,  say  from  Chicago,  etc.,  less  than  'the  sum  of  the 
land  local  and  ocean  rates,  becanse  if  snch  throngh  rates  are  not  thus  made 
mnch  international  trade  may  be  lost  toourtraders,  bankers,  and  carriers  because 
the  carriers  may  properly  decline  to  reduce  all  their  domestic  tariffs  to  the 
foreign  bases  made  necessary  by  these  international  rivalries. 

I&  this  view  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  the  rate  on  flonr  shipped  from  a 
mill  at  Chicago  to  a  local  consumer  at  New  York  should  be  reduced  to  the  pro- 
portional rates  required  from  Chicago  to  New  York  en  route  to  Antwerp.  If 
Bach  lower  throngh  rates  prevail  via  any  one  prominent  American  port  they  also 
involve  the  through  rates  via  all  other  ports  to  make  the  through  rates  the  same. 
Other  illustrations  snpport  this  view.  It  is  deemed  a  beneflcial  competition  to 
maintain  a  ronte  from  Cincinnati  to  Philadelplua  via  Toledo  and  Bnffalo.  No 
link  in  that  route  receives  its  local  rates,  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  Toledo,  Detroit, 
or  Buffalo  complain  of  injury  to  their  local  interests  becaose  frelghte  pass 
throngh  their  gates  of  trade  at  proportions  less  than  the  ratM  from  Qieir  own 
warehonses.  So  with  Pittsburg,  for  example.  These  examples  are  strengthened 
by  European  shinments  passing,  sav,  through  Newport  News,  where  there  la  a 
large  foreign  trade  and  but  very  little  local  tonnage. 

Ctae  fact  is  clear.  IF  the  New  York  buyer  for  an  English  grain  house  decree 
to  purchase  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  delivered  In  Liverpool  he  will  pay  no 
more  for  American  wheat  than  he  would  for  Black  Sea  or  Argentine  wheat  cJ 
like  grade,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  delivered  there  at  an  equivalent  coet.  If 
the  sum  of  the  Chicago  wheat  value,  plus  inland  tariff  rail  rates  and  ocean  rates, 
make  the  total  Liverpool  cost  of  our  grain  the  highest,  then  our  farmers,  car- 
riers, laborers,  bankers,  and  others  will  clearly  lose  the  trade  unless  the  ctm- 
peting  value  is  equalized.  The  tendency  of  low  foreign  rates  through  is  to 
reduce  the  shore  noint  rates  so  that  the  foreifp  trade  reduces  the  xtrices  of  some 
articles  consnmea  here.  If,  therefore,  the  joint  rail  and  sea  carriers  reduce  their 
respective  local  seaboard  tariff  rates  to  and  from  the  seaboard  to  meet  that  inter- 
national contingency,  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  deemed  cause  or  occasion  for 
reducing  all  oar  grain  rates  to  the  seaboard  and  to  inter-local  x>oints,  under  the 
long  and  "short  haul"  clause,  upon  like  traffics  not  competitive  with  any  foreign 
maAets.  To  require  that  t)oth  the  seaboard  local  rateand  the  proportional  ocean 
rate  be  made  the  same  might  cause  some  companies  to  go  out  of  tiie  foreign  txade 
and  seek  only  the  local  tonnage  to  make  good  the  loss. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  concede  that  the  effects  of  such  inland  rail  differences  are 
disastrous  to  American  interests  any  more  than  are  the  differences  in  ocean  rates 
hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  British  flag.  Rather  the  contrary,  because  they 
create  aggregate  national  benefits,  asd  are  taken  into  the  account  in  averaging 
annual  rates.  I  believe  the  present  course  helps  all  our  country's  producing 
interests,  immigration,  landowners,  farmers,  carriers,  the  boards  of  trade,  the 
bankers,  the  laborers,  the  elevator  interests,  etc.  Neither  the  British  Gkivem- 
ment  nor  our  own  interpose  objections  or  legislate  to  prevent  this  differential 
as  a  sea  practice. 

This  subject  has  rec^ved  exhaustive  consideration  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Qommission,  and  although  they  primarily  decided  that  the  seaboard  rates 
on  domestic  cotudgnmenta  proper  should  be  maintained  on  all  foreign  traffic 
through  those  points,  they  had  subsequent  occasion  to  review  that  opinion,  and 
practically  announced  their  inability  to  determine  ot  regulate  the  queatioa. 
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The]'  havo  raomtly  conMderad  ttte  subject  utd  Bngxwted  a  meunra  of  dlfferenc*, 
thereby  coticedjng  tlie  principle;  bat  a  differenced  fixed  amomil  ia  not  alwajra 

juEt  via  all  poite  alike. 

The  SnpremB  Court  said,  March  80, 1896  (163  U.  S.  Reports,  1867) ,  in  the  caae  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Co.  v.  the  Interetate  Commerce  Commisdoii,  inTolviiiK  this 
issne:  "The  tribunal  may  and  shoold  consider  the  lentimate  intereetB  of  the 
carrying  companies,  as  of  the  traders  and  sMppeTS.  •  •  •  The  mere  fact  that 
in  thiB  case  the  disparity  between  the  tbrongh  and  local  rates  waa  considerable, 
did  not  warrant  the  circnit  cvort  of  appeals  in  finding  that  such  disparity  con 
■titntea  an  nndne  discrimination." 

Twelfth. 

tlKKKASOMABLT  HIQH  RATBS. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Unreasonable  and  exoeedve  rates,"7onr  paragraph  86  asks 
bowtheyaredetermined,  the  occasions  therefor,  their  effects  on  places,  prodncers, 
mlddlemrai,  conamners,  and  the  public,  and  by  what  means  they  can  be  prevented. 

(a)  It  is  a  misapprehension  that  American  railway  rates  are  nsnally  made  arbi- 
trariiy  and  too  often  excessive,  becaoee  oar  greatly  redoced  tariffs  are  due  mainly 
to  nnalterable  natural  competitive  forces,  t«  the  changes  thereafter  wrought  in 
local  rates  and  fares  by  the  "long  and  short  haul "  clanee  of  the  Interstate  Act, 
snpplemented  by  conference,  discnssion,  tests,  changes  and  ultimate  ccncnrrence 
between  onr  own  and  foreign  producing  and  consoming  interests  nntil  the  inter- 
state rates  now  published  and  filed  suhetantially  conform  to  equity  and  have  the 
public  approval.    No  appreciable  percentage  of  our  open  rates  or  tares  are  com 

SlainedoitotherailwayB,andIbelieve99pei  osntormoreof  them  are  satisfactory, 
or  examples:  If  a  coal  mine  is  to  be  opened,  its  owners  first  twree  with  the 
railway  as  to  the  rate  before  shipping.  If  a  large  NOTthem  mannuctnring  con- 
cern or  a  cotton  mill  in  the  Soatli  ia  to  be  bnllt,  their  projectors  see  all  the  com- 
peting railways,  and  they  finally  agree  on  the  beet  rates  and  conditions  ofCered. 
So  on  through  the  list. 

Therefore,  I  know  of  no  standards  by  which  to  duly  gauge  the  varying  reason- 
ableness or  unreasonableness  of  the  all-rail  rates  in  different  parts  of  uiis  country. 
Comparisons  with  the  rates  of  Canadian  and  Mexican  rail  earners  on  onr  northern 
and  southern  borders  and  the  success  of  American  rail  transportation  lines  in 
comiMting  with  the  free  water,  ocean,  and  river  rontes  which  snrround  and  pen- 
etrate us,  or  with  the  canal  charges  which  are  affiliated  with  tbe  lakes,  rivers, 
and  the  ocean ,  clearly  eatabtiahes  their  reasonableness.  Many  ^f  these  water  lines 
have  been  aided  by  unsecnred  governmental  appropriations,  and  the  sncceasful 
railway  competition  with  them  also  proves  the  lowness  of  the  rail  rates.  It  is 
commendable  to  assist  and  improve  onr  waterwavs,  and  perhatia  to  leave  com- 
merce over  them  free,  but  it  is  not  just  to  attack  me  railways  for  their  greater 
national  servicea. 

The  only  other  good  standards  of  comparison  are  onr  former  rates  and  farea 
and  the  all-rail  rates  which  now  prevail  for  land  transportation  in  foreign 
countries.  Judged  by  any  and  aU  these  bases,  I  unhesitatingly  aver  that  they 
^I  prove  that  the  vast  majority  of  alt  the  interstate  rates  in  the  United  States 
are  reasonable.  They  surely  are  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  onr  merchants 
receive  therefor  the  quickest  service,  the  moat  abundant,  exceptional,  and  cheap- 
est terminals  and  lateral  service,  a  greater  choice  of  routes,  are  granted  more 
general  recourses  nndet  onr  bills  of  lading,  the  most  liberal  settlementof  claims, 
and  have  access,  through  reduced  rates,  to  more  foreign  countries  and  greater 
varieties  of  legitimate  and  Illegitimate  competition  than  any  other  shippers  of 
the  earth  secure. 

(&)  Toncblng  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  Hr.  Nimmo,  the  former  Chief  of  tbe 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  said: 

"During  the  year  ending  DecemberSl,  1898,  only  dxteencases  came  to  a  formal 
consideration  and  hearing.  In  only  one  of  the  cases  decided  was  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rates  called  in  qoeetion,  and  in  that  single  instance  the  claim  waa  decided 
to  be  not  well  founded."  This  was  after  tbe  law  nad  operated  five  years. 

(c)  I  compute  that  there  are  at  least  three  millions  of  freif^t  rates  and  paaaenger 
fares  in  this  country  applicable  to  interstate  traffic  in  both  directions  and  inclading 
the  State  rates  influenced  thereby.  When  this  enormoos  aggr^ate  is  considered, 
that  hundreds,  and  often  thousands,  of  transactions  occur  annually  under  each 
rate  or  fare,  and  that  complaints  to  the  Interstate  and  State  oominissione  have 
probably  not  been  one  one-thousandth  thereof,  such  striking  facts  should  also 
challenge  Wialative  attention  in  proof  that  onr  ratea  and  Cues  are  reasonable 
and  jnst  ratSer  than  nnreaaonable  or  excessive. 
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id)  Important  g«neTal  facts  In  thla  ootmectioii  are  theM: 
'or  two  generations  orators  orged  and  applauded  the  opening  of  new  railway 
linee  becaose  they  wonld  develop  fallow  ana  great  arable  areas,  evt:D  at  the  high 
rates  then  current.  Indeed,  redactions  of  such  former  rates  were  sometimes 
pnblicly  oppojsed.  A  State  convention  at  Syracuse,  in  December,  1858,  resolved: 
"  To  reoominend  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  next  legislature  which  shall  con- 
fine the  railroads  of  this  State  to  the  bnsiness  for  which  they  were  originally 
Created"  (i,  e.,  local  traffic). 

(e)  The  averse  rate  of  the  New  York  Central  Company  in  1858  was  3.18  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  equal  to  7  cente  per  100  pounds  on  grain  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  The  rate  now  is  about  six  (6)  cen^  i)er  100  pounds.  In  1873  the  all-rail 
grain  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  56  cents  per  100  ponnds.  It  is  now 
not  more  than  one-third  as  mnch. 

(f)  In  1873  the  freight  rates  npon  70,366  milee  of  railway  then  bnilt  averaged 
3.31  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  108,000,000  tons  then  earned.  In  1895  the  rate 
averaged  0.839  cent  for  768,800,000  tons  carried  npon  179,162  miles  of  railway,  pro- 
ducing gross  freight  revenues  of  t748,7Sl,4Cl,  the  average  rate  for  1878  being  over 
263  per  cent  of  the  rate  in  1895.    The  rate  is  still  lower  now. 

(g)  At  the  average  rate  charged  in  1878,  the  freight  earnings  in  1895  only  wonld 
have  been  31 ,215.8^,000  more  than  they  were  and  over  $80,000,000  more  than  the 
entire  indebtednesa  of  the  States  and  Territoriea  in  18B0.  In  1895,  179,182  mUea 
operated  paid  181,875,774  in  dividends,  or  tant  $454  per  mile,  being  but  40  per  cent 
of  the  dividends  per  mile  paid  in  1872.  The  gross  mileage  increased  810  per  cent; 
the  gross  dividends  only  26  per  cent.    These  conditions  have  recently  improved. 

Of  American  railway  earnings  in  189S,  68  per  cent  was  derived  from  freights, 
24  per  cent  from  passengers,  and  6  per  cent  from  miscellaneous  sonrces.  Ilie 
gross  receipte  apon  each  ten  of  freight  moved  in  that  year  averaged  97  cents  and 
48  cents  upon  each  passenger  cani^.  The  addition  of  bnt  1  cent  per  ton  on  each 
ton  carried  in  1805  would  have  been  $7,688,000  and  1  cent  on  each  passenger  car- 
ried wonld  have  been  $5,480,742,  or  say  $18,000,000  for  both.  It  can  not  be 
assumed  as  to  this  item  that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  constant  redactions  and 
that  the  railway  shareholder  is  never  entitled  to  an  advance. 

Apportioning  the  dividends  paid  upon  stock  in  1895  in  the  above  proportions, 
the  freight  account  would  be  chargeable  with  $55,335,526  and  the  passenger  account 
with$19.530, 187,  equal  to  bat  7.3  cents  per  ton  and  3.6  cents  perpassenger  carried, 
these  figures  including  all  distancee. 

(ft)  Poor's  Manual  for  1805  reported 

standing.    The  dividends  on  stock  in  U_.j-^ „, ...-, „ 

of  dividends  was  1,57  percent.    The  Oovemment  reports  saythat  nothings 
paid  in  that  year  on  ^,475,640,258  of  this  stock,  being  68  per  cent  of  the  whole 
amount  outstanding. 

<t)  Had  the  average  charge  for  transporting  1  ton  1  mile  which  obteined  in 
1888— the  first  full  year  of  the"  interstate  actr-been  charged  in  1895,  the  freight 
tevenaes  for  1895  would  have  been  $122,233,533  more  than  they  were.  Railway 
taxation  Increased  in  the  same  period  from  $25,436,229  to  $89,350,000,  or  54  per 
cent,  facte  which  seem  to  prove  a  sufBcient  evaporation  of  the  ' '  watfir  "  in  stocbig 
to  satisfy  the  most  optimistic  hydranlicon. 

Thirteenth, 
oohfabisons  with  foreion  rates. 

A  comparison  of  a  few  of  the  rates  charged  on  American  and  foreign  railways 
mav  prove  serviceable. 

Edward  Bates  Doreey.  commenting  in  1886  upon  "  American  and  British  Rail- 
ways Compared,"  said  of  the  relative  freight  rates; 

"  The  rate  as  given  from  Liverpool  to  Birmingham  (97  miles)  on  grain  and 
Jlonr  is  $3.01  per  gross  ton,  and  the  rate  as  given  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
(I.OOO  miles)  ia  $5.60  per  gross  ton."     (It  is  now  about  $i.) 

J.  S.  Jeans,  writing  on  "Railroad  Problems"  (London,  1886),  said: 

"  English  railways  practically  work  on  the  same  tariffs  to-day  they_  did  in  the 
infancy  of  the  system,"  and  "it  is  probable  that  the  average  ton  mile  rate  on 
English  railways  will  not  be  much,  if  any,  under  l^d.  (8  cents),  which  is  just 
three  times  the  amount  charged  on  the  principal  American  lines." 

Oar  rates  have  been  reduced  since  then  very  mnch  more  per  mile  than  have 
those  in  England. 

The  average  receipts  of  the  European  railways  in  1900  were  $9,800  per  mile; 
oars  $5,700,  or  but  59  per  cent  as  much.  We  also  bad  36.5  miles  of  railway  for 
every  10.000  inhabitants;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  and  Ans- 
tria-Hnugary  averaged  but  5.4  miles. 
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THBOUQH    VKSIOHT   KATES    AND   BOCTES. 

Throogh  freight  routes  and  Ttttee,  referred  to  in  your  paragraph  S7,  need  bat 
little  comment. 

Through  rates  and  fares  were  formerly  made  by  adding  those  from  point  to 
point,  charges  for  terminals  and  bridii^  eervice ,  etc.  The  reeponaibilities  and  rules 
of  carriage  of  the  several  links  in  tne  thron^h  lines  were  aissimilar,  oncertain. 
and  clashing,  diverse  bills  of  lading  and  ticlietB  were  used,  the  settlements  of 
claims  were  delayed  and  made  on  different  bases,  no  road  was  accountable  except 
for  its  own  carriage  nnder  these  varying  rales  andorders,  transfers  of  tonnage  and 
persons  were  maay  at  numerous  junctions,  unequal  rules  of  lading  per  car  pre- 
vailed, the  classiflcations  were  nnmerons,  locaj,  and  nnlihe,  the  time  in  tfarongh 
transit  was  much  lonevr,  diverse  rnles  of  car  service,  storage,  and  delivery  were 
nsnal,  and  added  to  these  conditions  the  through  charges  were  over  foar  times 
those  now  prevailing.  These  facts  were  trae  of  the  line  composed  of  the  Hndaon 
River  Railroad  to  Albany,  thence  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  or 
Uichigan  Central  roads  to  Toledo  and  Detroit,  thence  rail  to  Chicago,  and  so  oa 
beyond.  They  now  offer  more  and  better  alternate  rontos  to  shippers  than  exist 
in  any  conntry  on  earth. 

Sacfa  illnstrations  might  be  many  times  maltiplied.  The  solutions  and  trans- 
formations, now  almost  entire,  are  so  desirable  to  the  railroads  themselves  as 
help)  to  economy  in  car  supply  and  movement,  retnm  lading,  relative  peace 
with  the  public,  swifter  time,  enlat^ed  traffic,  etc..  that  they  can  not  agun  be 
abridged,  and  every  change  has  been  for  the  public  benefit  and  will  continne  to  be. 
So  that  no  shippers  wonld  again  favor  the  old  semi-detached  methods  of  carrying 
Uiroi^^  frHgnte  from  point  to  point  nnder  the  warring  conditions  and  difflcaltiea 
above  recited,  becaose  they  now  receive  one  through  bill  of  lading,  carrying  one 
rate,  one  responsibility,  and  like  rnles,  and,  what  is  more,  on  moon  qolcker  time 
and  at  greatly  lower  rates. 

These  bettered  facilities  were  the  native  evolutions  of  trade  necessities,  commoD 
ownrat^ipe  of  continnons  routes,  absorptions  of  branches,  improvements  at  trans- 
fer stations,  the  betterments  of  terminal  facilities,  more  nnifonnlty  in  the  equip- 
ments nsed,  authentic  representation  by  more  joint  agencies,  the  designation  of 
specific  cars  for  given  traffics  or  routes,  and  other  gradually  improved  smaller 
conditions,  like  the  t«legraph,  telephone,  electric  light,  elevators  instead  of  stair- 
cBsee  in  warehouses,  and  others  of  the  Kreat  and  minor  adjuncts  and  conveniences, 
developers,  distributors,  and  pushers  of  improved  intercourse  and  commerce;  facts 
which  will  continue  forceful  and  controlling  hereafter,  as  in  the  past.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  believe  that  there  is  now  any  necessity  for,  nor  any  gO(M  to  be  accom- 
plished by,  any  legislation  as  to  continuous  or  additional  routes.  The  seU-intereets 
of  the  carriers  will  provide  and  regulate  them. 

It  is  now  the  rule  that  lines  entitled  thereto  receive  sncb  representation  in  the 
joint  tariffs  of  connecting  lines  as  may  best  and  reasonably  facilitate  tonnage  and 
travel  interchanges,  provided  that  the  relations  are  harmonious  and  the  com- 

Snsation  and  divisions  equal  to  those  accruing  vi'\  existing  lines.  To  force  upon 
a  railroad  companies  owning  the  parent  stems  the  formaticm  of  connectaons 
which  may  be  comparatively  anti^^tnistic,  weak  inexperience  and  equipment,  and 
which  will  increase  expenses,  is  not  demanded  by  any  public  welfare.  It  should 
also  be  known  that  sometimes,  under  such  a  law,  ulterior,  unnecessary,  and  pub- 
licly hurtful  motives  might  actuate  the  demands  for  such  new  Unes.  No  capnons 
proposal  should,  therefore,  receive  your  indorsement  that  the  railroad  companies 
shall  be  required  by  law  to  increase  their  expenses  in  order  to  organize  nrndless 
through  lines  not  natural,  cooperative,  or  complete  in  their  affiliations,  connec- 
tions, or  facilities,  and  which  can  not  compete  with  others  now  more  effectively 
and  satisfactorily  equipped.  Moreover,  unless  new  lines  were  equally  well  organ 
used  they  would  constitute  trade  hindrances  rather  than  helps.  Sncn  a  propos<il 
also  savors  of  requiring,  by  law,  that  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  Bhal) 
appoint  as  agents  everybody  who  may  apply  for  snch  an  appointment. 

FiFTKKKTB. 
TBEIOHT  CLASSIFICATIONS. 

Touching  dissimilar  freight  classifications  and  the  causes  therefor,  as  referred 
to  in  your  paragraphs  41,^.  and  48,the  subject  may  perhaps  be  made  briefly  clear 
in  outline,  bat  not  in  detail.    I  favor  the  condderatioD  aLd  adoption,  if  found 
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raaoonsbl;  practioable,  of  a  nnifcma  clAsslficstioD  for  both  railway  and  public 
reasoiiB.  It  is,  of  coorae,  anderatood  that,  tbere  being  six  claaaea,  for  ezampla, 
there  will  be  six  rates  between  aU  points,  ranging,  for  general  illustration,  from 
tl  to  60  cents  per  actaal  100  poands.  What  class  an  article  ahall  be  assigned 
to  at  first  or  tnuLeferred  to  thereafter,  or  what  intermediate  or  commodity  rate 
shall  be  made,  are  vital  elements  of  rate  making  or  fixing  what  the  class  rates 
shall  be,  and  these  constitute  the  whole  qneation  of  freight  tariffs.  The  changes 
therein  should  therefore  be  determined  by  the  railroa£,  as  they  determine  the 
ori^nal  rates  for  each  class  and  nnder  the  eame  mlra,  nsing  the  term  "  classifi- 
cation" as  synonymons  with  all  claB^rat«  standards. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  evidence  I  divided  t^e  United  States  into  territorial 
iH^as  in  which  different  classes  of  passenger  fares  may  justifiabW  prevail.  Within 
the  same  areas  the  same  or  other  caases  may  warrant  differences  of  freight 
charge  and  classification;  bat  other  forceful  general  causes  which  influence  ton- 
nage rates  shonld  not  be  ignored. 

For  example:  Where  a  large  traffic  of  Western  lines  is  In  live  animals  their 
classification  of  live  stock  may  reasonably  differ  from  that  applied  to  the  smaller 
shipments  of  like  animals  in  Alabama.  So  the  classification  of  cotton  in  Georgia 
and  Texas  may  properly  differ  from  that  nsed  in  California,  The  targe  amount 
of  precious  minerals  mined  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California,  with  their  attend- 
ant risks  and  conditions,  may  reasonably  justify  classifications  different  from 
those  applying  to  the  infrequent  shipments  of  such  or  other  oree  under  a  differ- 
ent liabilil^  over  New  England  linee.  The  wjpper  claarification,  or  that  of  iron 
ore,  may  properly  differ  in  different  ore  districts,  depending  upon  quantity,  reg- 
ularity of  movement,  etc.  Where  there  is  a  large  and  regular  trafBc  in  bitu- 
minous coal  the  classification  may  justly  differ  from  that  used  upon  remote  lines 
which  carry  but  little  coal;  and  the  classification,  i.  e.,  the  rates,  on  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coals  may  differ  over  the  same  lines,  depending  in  nart  on  values, 
terminal  facilities  supplied,  ete.  The  fmit  classification  in  Flonda  may  jnstlv 
differ  from  that  in  Ualne  and  be  justifiably  greater  although  moved  in  mucn 
larf^r  ijnantlties,  because  it  is  a  principal  resource  in  Florida  and  an  incidental 
article  m  Maine.  A  class  rate  on  lomher  ont  on  monntains  and  carried  down 
grade  may  justly  differ  from  lumber  rates  applying  all  ttie  way  up  grade  on  the 
same  line. 

The  large  lumber  product  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  may  also  justify  the  rail- 
roads in  those  States  in  classifying  lumber  differently  from  the  clasaificatioiis 
prevailing  npon  the  Western  plains,  where  but  little  lumber  is  cut. 

The  lai%e  concentrated  manufacture  of  a  great  number  of  special  wares  In 
New  England,  largeir  by  water  power,  and  forming  the  bulk  of  their  total  out^ 
going  interstate  traffic,  may  juatify  different  classifications  thereon  from  those 
used  in  regions  where  manufactures  are  a  minor  resource;  for  example,  the 
msnof actnreB  of  New  England,  New  Tork,and  Pennsylvwiia.ln  comparison  with 
those  of  Arizona  or  Florida.  Similar  instances  could  be  cited  as  to  various 
articles  of  production,  such  as  grain,  steel  rails,  fiour,  strnctm^  iron,  etc.,  in 
different  volumes  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Some  items  of  the  classification,  notably  inexpensive  wares  like  crockery,  soda 
ash,  reein,  etc.,  are  also  affected  by  canal,  ocean,  and  river  competition  more  than 
others  are;  hence  different  clasrifications,  as  the  proximity  of  wat«r  routes  affects 
them. 

The  classification  from  Montreal  westward  to  Canadian  points  may  differ  from 
that  nsed  from  Albany,  and  thns  affect  American  rates. 

The  transcontinental  classification  differs  radically  and  with  reason,  because 
of  Isthmian  and  Cape  Horn  competitions,  from  that  used  all-rail  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  to  Kansas  City  and  Memphis,  or  from  the  latter  cities  to  Seattle. 

Theee  are  some  of  the  many  salient  warrants  for  differences  in  clatmflcation. 
Others  relate  to  the  friendly  trade  antagonisms  of  States,  districts,  and  more 
extended  territories;  to  the  adjustments  of  the  myriad  differences  of  conditions 
by  the  considerable  and  necessary  use  of  commodity  tariffs  and  rules,  wtiich  have 
the  effect  to  equalize  rates  both  as  to  firms  and  localities  on  important  special 
articles,  and  also  to  provide  rates  intermediate  between  those  resumng  from  class 
rates  pi'oper.  For  example,  if  the  difference  of  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  New 
Tork  to  Chicago,  between  second  and  third  class  was  found  too  great,  an  inter- 
mediate, i.  e..  a  commodity  rate,  may  be  desirable  and  in  instances  needfal  as  an 
aid  to  equalize  the  railway  and  trade  conditions  otherwise  created  or  encoun- 
tered. 

Many  of  these  disparities  have  already  been  adjusted  by  differences  of  classi- 
fication or  by  commodity  rates.  Any  uniform  classificaaon  must  continue  to 
recognize  and  provide  for  these  inequalities  and  dissimilaritteB  by  differences 
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of  special  ratee  or  by  ths  fixed  differences  of  classi&cation  rstee,  for  the  eo^ent 
reaaon  that  eome  jnatifiable  differencee  of  rates  will  continae  on  c«rtam  articles 
which  must  be  aojusted  by  Bome  public  and  reasonable  method.  To  abolish  all 
iotermediate  rat«s  would  advance  some  and  reduce  other  rates  anneceesarily , 
and,  in  some  cases,  aggravate  the  evil  soaght  to  be  corrected,  Absolnte  uni- 
formity is,  therefore,  unattainable  and  disturbing. 

There  ia  but  little  difference  between  the  formulation  of  the  English  classifica- 
tion and  the  trunk-line  classification  which  prevails  in  the  TJnit^  States  upon 
about  70  to  75  per  cent  of  its  freight  tonnage  and  earnings.  In  England  and  all 
other  conntries  different  caoses  (snch  as  we  encounter)  produce  like  policies  and 
aaaignments of  claasification.  For  example,  the  classification  (i.  e.,  the  rate)  on 
fmit  from  some  Mediterranean  points  via  rail  across  France  and  England  to 
London  necessarily  differs  from  the  locally  classified  rates  in  both  Fiance  and 
Engluid,  because  strong  competition  is  encoontered  for  it  through  carriage  from 
Mediterranean  ports  by  water  all  the  way  throogh  the  Strsit«  of  Qibraltar.  So 
with  wines  J  et«. 

The  continental  classifications  (i.  e.,  rat«s)  are,  for  the  same  reasons,  afleotsd 
l^  the  Elbe,  Rhine,  Seine,  and  Danube  rivers.  The  classiflcations  also  jostiflably 
differ  in  some  instances  in  those  countries  from  points  npon  those  strwus  com- 
pared with  those  which  prevail  inland  thereto  or  therefrom. 

Further,  if  it  be  published  that  a  given  article  is  charged  from  Hew  York6S 
cents,  second  class,  to  Chicago,  while  the  classification  west  of  Chicago  would 
fix  the  west-bound  rate  upon  the  same  article  at  $1  tirst  class  for  the  same  dis- 
tance and  in  the  same  direction,  that  fact  would  not  nejesaaiily  produce  a  dis- 
crimination, the  circumstancoe  and  conditions  being  diHSimilar,  because  all  like 
traffic  wonid  be  charged  a  nniform  rate  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  another  tmi- 
form  rate  from  Chicago  west;  yet  that  wonld  not  be  discrimination. 

If  in  any  readjustment  of  the  claaei&cation  so  as  to  make  it  uniform,  the  rates 
from  Chicago  to  a  point  I.OOOmilee  west  thereof  continued  unchanged,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  classification  might  yet  operate  so  as  to  raise  some  and  lower  other 
rates  and  thus  create  an  unreasonable  rate  or  an  unjust  discrimination  and  require 
their  revision  or  adjustment  by  more  commodity  rates.  Nor  wonld  a  nniiorm 
classification  reconcile  or  dispense  with  legitimate  differences  in  rates  for  like 
hauls  in  different  districts.  Notwitb standing  all  these  reasonable  issues,  much 
good  oontd,  in  my  jndgment,  be  achieved  by  the  elimination  and  limitation  of 
many  commodity  rates  and  the  substitution  of  both  local  and  general  classifica- 
tions therefor  containing  more  classes,  if  some  reasonable  advances  in  rates  were 
made  in  someinstancesinezchangeforothersreduced.  This  would  prodnce  some 
additional  uniformil?  of  rates  and  lessen  some  forms  of  inadvertent  preferences. 

One  other  view  of  the  advocacy  for  a  consolidated  classification  merits  your 
thought  and  mention.  I  know  of  no  pleaders  for  this  uniformity  who  urge  it  on 
that  ground  alone.  It  goes,  in  their  minds,  with  the  desire  or  belief  or  both  that 
a  nnUorm  claissification  means  a  reduction  in  rates  incidental  to  greater  mercan- 
tile convenience,  but  none  seem  to  believe  uniformity  so  essential  or  are  so  strenu- 
ous for  the  amalgamation  as  to  propose  or  assent  to  any  advances  in  rates  to 
secure  the  national  classification,  although  some  interests  would  be  required  to 
make  some  concessions,  if  one  were  adopted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  interstate  through  rat«s  are  Bubstantially  all  alike  now  ria 
all  like  routes,  and  the  national  schedule  would  not  make  them  more  so  because 
it  would  encounter  the  same  sea,  river,  canal,  and  other  rivalry  as  now,  and  the 
rates  would  have  to  be  met  and  modified  as  now.  For  a  considerable  time  it 
wonld  require  many  changes  in  abrogatiag  old  or  issuing  new  commodity  rates. 
Furthermore,  it  would  necessitate  many  changes  in  State  as  well  as  Interstate 
procedure. 

The  principal  causes  of  discrimination  cited  are  therefore  as  likely  to  continue 
under  a  uniform  classification  as  under  various  independent  classiflcations. 
Diverse  classifications  do  not  cause  them  and  a  consolidated  classification  will  not 
stop  them, 

PinaUg.  Elach  of  the  present  classifications  have  special  adaptations  to  the  dr- 
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COMTKAST   BETWEEN    RAILWAY   AXD  TRADE   aOMPmnOm. 

When  the  term  "  competition  "  is  applied  to  pnrcbasing  and  aelUng  ttansDorta- 
tion  as  it  id  to  buying  and  vending  goods,  it  is  a  mlBnomer,  because,  historically 
and  instinctively,  it  conveys  to  most  minds  impreeaionA  of  bargaining  and  con- 
cession. Bayers  seek  better  terms  than  sellers  first  aek,  and  sellers  whose  capi- 
tal, manafactnrinK  facilities,  control  of  specialties,  patterns,  patents, rentals,  etc., 
differ,  may,  in  order  to  secure  such  parchasers,  sell  at  dissimilar  prices  adapted 
to  market  conditions  or  forecasts,  the  proportions  of  cash,  notes,  or  credit  offered 
in  payment,  their  experiences  with  buyers'  ratings,  and  the  profits  upon  entire 
bills  sold — i.e.,  losing  on  one  article  tomakemoreon  others.  All  this  is  conuner- 
ciallyaanctioned,  bat  it  would  be  illegal  and  not  proper  in  any  sense  to  so  bargain 
for  different  railway  rates  or  exchange  corn  for  mils  of  lading  at  f^se  bases  t<tr 
the  valaes  of  both,  or  for  rival  railways  to  grant  preferences  varied  to  accord  pre- 
sninably  with  a  competing  agent's  estimate  of  a  shipper's  credit,  the  quantities 
forwarded,  etc.,  or  with  the  different  capitalizatdons,  dividends,  distances,  or 
facilities  of  the  competitive  railway  lines. 

Competing  vendors  openly  misrepresent  and  land  their  own  and  decry  their 
rival's  wares  from  market  stallH  or  wagons,  bat  variable  freight  rates  and  fares 
must  not  be  so  peddled  publicly  from  railway  wagons  or  privately  in  railway 
offices. 

Yachtsmen ' '  compete  "  for  prizes  with  presumable  rectitude,  but  when  a  yacht  is 
purposely  fouled  or  its  spars  weakened,  it  is  not "  competition  "  more  than  it  would 
be  if  one  railwav  procured  the  derailment  of  its  rival's  trains.    It  is  conspiracy. 


e  against  honest  labor. 

Further,  if  a  yacht  owner,  trade  or  art  exhibitor  violates  the  rules  of  his  guild 
in  its  pnblic  contests,  he  is  denounced  and  debured  from  further  competition,  but 
if  the  reasonable  rates,  fares,  and  rules  governing  the  important  pnblic  functions 
of  trans j>ortation  are  violated  by  a  railway  which  aided  to  formulate  them,  that 
railway  is  applauded  and  rewarded  for  doing  wrong  by  increased  patronage  on 
the  trade  exchanges  which  would  dismiss  their  own  members  for  lesser  infrac- 
tions, and  the  law  encourages  a  continuance  of  the  wrong. 

This  also  is  not  competition,  but  a  reward  for  illegal  methods  snbetltnted  for 
deserved  punishment  or  penalty. 

It  is  not,  for  these  reasons,  true  competition  when  one  or  more  railways  unequally 
and  aecretlj'  alter  their  published,  uniform,  and  reasonable  rates,  fares,  or  rules, 
and  which  judiciously  and  judicially  managed  railways  seek  to  l^ally  observe  in 
furtherance  of  law  and  the  public  interest  as  well  as  their  own.  Nor  is  it  true 
competition — although  it  may  be  in  a  sense  justifiable — when  strong  and  well- 
meaning  carriera,  whose  business  has  been  taken  by  a  rival  at  cut  rates,  take  some 
legal  chances  to  regain  and  keep  it,  because  if  they  waited  the  law's  inefficient 
aid,  or  any  other  method  now  usable,  their  sharee  of  competitive  business  would 
be  lost,  perhaps  permanently. 

Further,  if  one  railway  company  observes  a  reasonable  tariff  rate  which  a  com- 

Kting  carrier  reduces  secretlj^  and  tiom  which  yet  other  rival  carriers  offer 
rther  rebates,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  first  rat«  was  reasonable  the  last  one  would 
be  unjustly  low,  and  that  such  devices  constitute  waste,  bankruptcy  and  discrim- 
ination. In  such  cases  the  first  fair  rates  should  clearly  be  restored  and  by  united 
effort,  if  need  be;  nor  is  such  unity  of  effort  "monopoly,"  "conspiracy,"  "absolute 
power,"  or  a  "  tmst." 

Assume  farther,  one  railway  sturdy  for  uniform  legal  rates,  the  other  pliant 
with  concessions  therefrom,  and  two  shippers,  one  desiring  to  observe  the  law 
and  the  other  to  evade  it.  Concede  then  that  the  yielding  railway  grants  the 
insistent  large  shipxter  concealed  rebates.  In  snch  strife  both  railways  will  be 
injured — one  because  it  loses  its  busineea,  the  other  because  it  loses  ite  profit — and 
one  merchant  will  probably  be  mined.  Above  all  these,  the  large  receiver  of 
rebatee  will,  ptaomiz-Uke,  survive  and  rise,  and  will  ultimately  ocmtrol  his  kind 
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of  bngineaa  from  the  points  whence  bis  rebatea  applf  And  will  also  injur*  otbar 
ahJpperB  at  other  points  aSect«d. 

If  afl  railways  gave  bnt  one  shipper,  say  of  grain,  1  cent  per  100  pounds  adran- 
tage,  be  might  nitimately  control  the  cereal  markets  of  the  nation.  So  wonld  he 
if  bnt  one  railway  at  each  targe  shipping  point  granted  him  that  preference,  assum- 
ing that  all  other  railways  thereat  atot^  firm  for  rigbt  and  like  rates  and  rnlee  for 
alL    Then  one  railway  wonid  dominate  the  others  and  constitute  the  monopoly. 

These  vicious  results  would  difEer  only  in  degree  if  advantages  were  given  by 
one  or  many  railways  to  say  five  shippera  at  the  same  or  different  points,  becanso 
the  five  forwarders  might  then  attack  and  ruin  each  other  and  yet  others,  antil 
the  surviving  shippers  were  fewer  and  the  smaller  nnf  avored  patrons  were  rained. 

Further,  the  merchant  who  reduces  his  sale  prices  or  pa^  producers  more  on 
his  commodities  becanse  of  his  rednced  rates,  affects  only  his  rivals  in  the  same 
trade  and  locality,  while  railways  which  reduce  through  rates,  sayfrom  St.  Louis 
to  Boston,  involve  the  rates  from  St.  Lonis  to  every  seaboard  city.  This,  in  tnm, 
as  required  by  the  act,  makes  such  through  rates  the  maxima  between  nomber- 
less  intermediate  and  many  noncompetitive  places.  This  also  is  notcom.petition, 
but  the  effect  of  law,  because  the  first  offenfflng  line  may  not  reach  any  through 
and  local  points  on  the  other  lines.  In  such  an  instance  an  honest  adherence  to 
the  geographical  scale  b^s  of  rates  would  also  deprive  competing  points  of  their 
trade.  All  these  offensive  conditions  come  througn  the  needless  and  injndlcions 
action  or  willful  injury  of  the  first  offending  route,  None  of  these  results  would 
ensne  from  trae  competition,  bnt  wonld  be  the  effects  of  pemiolonB  action  and 
favoritisms. 

When  a  merchant  thus  discriminated  against  fails,  be  retires  from  sight  or 
influence,  bnt  if  a  railway  should  fail  it  would  be  required  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness as  a  chartered  and  obligated  public  agency.  Indeed,  it  Is  usually  said  that 
it  is  then  best  prepared  to  make  the  lowest  rates,  to  which  other  carriers  must,  in 
tnm,  conform  or  lose  their  traffic.  Thus  ensues  the  tortuons  and  anomalous 
logic  that  railway  adntinistration  is  the  only  trade  in  which  a  bankrupt  line 
makes  rat«s— i.  e. ,  values— for  entirely  solvent  rivals  and  the  only  business  which 
may  be  incidased  upon  insolvent  capital. 

The  protocti<m  of  right  always  requires  the  restraint  of  wrong,  but  in  transpor- 
tation neither  the  pnblio  nor  corporatr^  right  can  prevail  so  long  as  both  protection 
and  restraint  must  come  from  railway  cooperation.  Even  that  is  legally  inter- 
dicted and  the  present  inefficient  iaw  has  so  far  notably  failed. 

For  further  illustration,  that  act  requires  that  the  actual  rates  shall  not  be 
"more  or  lesa"  than  the  tariff s  filed,  thereby  requiring  that  railway  competition 
ahaU  differ  from  trade  competition  by  not  making  less  than  the  announced  rates, 
but  it  provides  no  practical  aids  to  that  legal  and  essential  consummation. 

The  minority  opmion  in  the  trans-Missouri  case  presented  tlii«  condition  soc- 
cinccly  as  follows: 

"  That  the  interstate-commerce  rates,  all  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  lao- 
visions  as  to  reasonableness,  were  not  intended  to  fluctuate  hourly  and  daily  as 
competition  might  ebb  and  fiow,  resnlts  from  the  fact  that  the  published  rates 
could  not  be  increased  or  reduced,  except  after  a  specified  time.  It  follows,  then, 
that  agreements  as  to  reasonable  rates  and  gainst  their  secret  reduction  conform 
exactly  to  the  terms  of  the  act.'* 

For  these  uncontroverted  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience,  reetfolneea 
and  certainty  of  trade,  merchante  who  desire  that  rebates  shonld  cease  would 
doubtless  approve  a  published  grain  rate  of  20  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  and  snch  just  regulative  legislation  as  would  sustain  that  rate 
nndeviatlngljr  until  as  publicly  altered,  rather  than  indorse  mercantile  or  railway 


know  that  snch  vicions  discriminaldons  render  legitimate  commercial  competition 
nncertain  and  impossible,  because  vast  capital,  controlling  traffic,  may  tender  it 
in  train  loads  to  i^iable  railways  or  those  which  lack  business,  or  they  may  shift 
their  large  tonnages  from  line  to  line  or  unite  with  other  large  shippers  to  more 
easily  compel  preferential  rates.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  they  obtain  them  often 
enongh  to  create  great  discriminations  and  wrongs.  Some  shippers  thus  become 
dealers  in  related  railway  earnings,  as  much  as  in  their  own  merchandise,  and 


trol  merchandise  valnes  on  trade  and  financial  exchangee.    In  such  cases  each 


upon 
fAlac 
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legal  ntM,  the  rtrongeet  uid  best  dlapoeed  oairiers  mast  saoonmb  to  the  objec- 
tionable oonditions  forced  npon  them  oy  the  veakeet  or  leee  nprif ht  competitor. 

The  true  porpoaeof  the  antitrnst  lawis  reversed  bj  ench  metaoas.  Not  being, 
aa  the  railwayB  contend,  first  meant  to  appljr  ta  them,  it  ia  tbas  far  adjudged  that 
it  does;  yet  being  clearly  applicable  to  traets,  the  latter  escape  its  effect  and 
grow  stronger  ft'om  their  large  transactions  with  thoee  carriers  which  grant  them 
special  adTantages. 

Permit  a  further  illnatration:  The  postal  charges  wonld  be  impaired  If  railways, 
ezprees  companies,  and  honse-to-honse  letter  carriers  cnt  the  postal  rates  30  per 
cent,  yet  if  real  conmetition  is  the  legislative  desire  and  intent,  why  ehoald  indi- 
vidi^ls  be  restraineaby  law  from  anch  carriage  and  the  pnblic  be  made  to  pay 
more  than  they  conid  get  the  same  service  performed  for  by  others? 

Commissioner  Schoonmaker  well  said: 

"A  rate  made  by  one  Une  on  a  particnlar  traffic  mnat  be  the  rate  of  all  otlier 
lines  to  share  in  the  bnsineBe." 

He  also  said: 

"And  this  pemtcioos  power  is  the  creation  of  law,  and  is  protected  by  the  law 

pon  the  antiqnated  and  once  respectable  theory,  bnt  now  fnlly  demonstrated 
_ulacy,  that  nnrestricted  competition  among  redlroiads  is  a  pablio  benefit." 

All  snch  vicions  rate^ntting  methods  simplv  sell  transportation  to  the  lowest 
and  not,  as  in  other  trades,  to  the  hlffheet  bidders,  and  are  not  therefore  proper 
competition  more  than  are  auction  salea  of  pawned,  bankmpt,  or  damaged  goods. 
It  is  the  impainnent  or  destruction  of  all  tme  carrying  competition  andits  le^ti- 
mate  rales,  functions,  agencies,  and  standards. 

Based  on  these  nncontroverted  premises,  which  might  be  mnch  amplified,  com- 
petition properly  means  that  when  various  contestants  strive  for  a  coveted  cc- 
snmmatlon  m  any  branch  of  endeavor  they  shall  be  governed  by  those  roles 
each  which  appl^  openly  and  impartially  to  all  honorable  contestants  therefor, 
and  which  experiences  have  proven  fair  and  essential  to  enable  the  best  man, 
horse,  yacht,machine,  pictnre.shipper,  or  railroad  to  win  nndereqnal  conditions. 

When,  therefore,  in  transportation,  proper  competitive  forces  have  been  fairly 
expressed  in  reasonable  and  nnif orm  rates,  classifications,  fares,  and  rales,  every 
violation  of  tbem,  however  small,  constitntes  a  pemlcions  discrimination  and 
should  not  ionf^er  receive  even  negative  trade  or  national  sanction. 

Comprehensively  and  jnstly  considered  and  applied  yet  mors  explicitly  to  rail- 
ways, competition  means  dne  adjustments  and  r(«djastmente  of  rates  to  conform 
equitably  to  those  causes  which  from  time  to  time  properly  control  or  affect  them, 
such  as  rivalriee  with  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  competing  markets  which 
dlstribnte.consmne.or  reship,  the  relations  of  domestic  and  roreign  localities,  etc. 
Economiee  in  management,  longer  and  more  nnuerons  trains,  lower  gndas, 
improved  terminal  facilities,  better  station  houses,  more  and  safer  tracks  and 
appliances,  celerity  of  service,  etc.,arealso  true  elements  of  legitimate  emulation 
justly  calculated  to  increase  the  bosiness  of  one  line  against  another,  and  also  to 
produce  lower  open  rates  on  all  lines,  and  this  trne  competition  will  never  ooaoe 
until  human  effort  does. 

Various  interstate  commissioners  have  strongly  afiOrmed  these  views. 

Jndge  Cooley  said: 

■t  Co  •  Ji{g  nttflrly  impossible  to  judge  of  railroad  competition  and  its 
effects,  its  nsefniness,  and  its  mieciiiefs  by  comparing  it  with  competition  as  we 
encounter  it  in  othCT  lines  of  business. " 

,  .  „  *  odious  and 

powerful  than  exemptions  from  taxation,  those  trusts  are  shorn  of  their  strength 
and  divested  of  their  supremacy." 

Jndge  Patterson,  who  introduced  the  pooling  bill  of  16SS,  said: 

"  This  preferential  system  throughout  the  countiy  is  gradually  destroying  the 
small  and  enrichinK  the  large  shippers." 

The  great  English  commission  of  1883  said: 

"  Reliance  npfna  competition  between  railways  to  regulate  rates  and  maiTifiiTi 
them  upon  a  fair  basis  and  to  prevent  nn  jnst  discriminations  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned as  a  failure." 

Hons.  A.  a.  Thnrman,  E,  B.  Washbnm,  and  T.  H.  Cooley  said  in  their  joint 
report  of  1882: 

"  The  mere  statement  of  these  results  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  not  what 
in  other  business  is  known  and  designatod  as  competition." 

A  distinguished  United  States  Senator  said  in  1887: 

''  Competition  of  railroad  transportation  differs  from  every  other  kind  of  com- 
petition in  the  world.    •    •    •   It  is  not  competition  in  trade.    The  railroad  buys 
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nothing  of  th«  producer;  it  mUs  nothing  to  the  costomer;  it  simply  carries;  itdis- 
tributM." 

The  Callom  committee  said: 

"  Competitf on  does  not  prevent  personal  discrimination,  fortheevilismoetcon- 
spicQons  when  and  where  competition  ia  most  active." 

Jndge  (afterwards  Senator)  Howe  said; 

"  Competition  (meaning  improper  competition)  has  done  more  to  monopolize 
trade  or  secnre  exclnsive  advantages  in  it  than  has  been  done  bv  contract." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  C<nnmiBsion  said,  in  its  first  annnal  report: 

"  Escessive  and  nnreasonable  com^tition  is  a  public  injury." 

The  convention  of  railway  commisstoners,  held  in  Denver  in  Angnst  last, 
said,  after  ten  years'  experience  with  the  interstate  act,  npon  this  point: 

"  *  •  •  Our  policy  of  leaving  competition  in  transportation  wholly  nnre- 
stroined,  jnst  as  competition  in  private  bosinees  is  unrestrained,  has  been  steadily 
working  oat  its  own  destruction." 

This  form  of  indiscriminate  rivalry  so  often  becomes  dei^nerate  public  strife 
that  it  the  more  requires  due  control  and  regnlatioa  in  the  interest  oi  every  pub- 
lic and  private  factor  involved. 

Our  argnment  is  therefore  bolted  to  the  solid  fonndation  that  CongreBB  was  well 
advised  in  1880  to  sanction  associatdons,  or  so-called  pooling,  and  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  latter  in  the  interstate  act  waa  a  pnblic  as  well  as  corporate  error 
and  misfortone. 

This  brings  me  to  compar«: 


OOTEBMXBNTAL  AND  RAILWAY  TABIFVB. 

The  United  States  bonded  debt  November  1,  ISM,  was  «84?,864,460,  whereas 
railway  bonds  were  then  about  (5,611,000,000,  or  seven  times  greater. 

The  annnal  interest  on  tiie  national  debt  was  then,  say  $99,000,000  and  about 
"■-12,000,000  on  the  railway  bonds. 
Resident  UcKinley  told  Congr 

JSB  receipts  for  its  flacal  years  18fl  ,  ,      ,      ,     ..         .... 

1186,000,000  less  than  its  expenses.  He  therefore  apeciallv  convened  a  fiscal  o. 
traffic  association  of  the  Ststes,  called  Congrees,to  say  tnat  Increased  import 
tariffs  were  needful  to  sustain  the  pnblic  credit  and  extend  onr  trade,  and  the 
House  concurred  bv  84  majority. 

The  railway  recupts  in  toe  same  period  were  18,408,300,000.  over  three  times  as 
much,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  lor  1895  stated  that 
$890,000,000  of  railway  bonds  were  then  in  default  of  interest,  being  $43,000,000 
more  than  all  the  outstanding  national  bonds.  These  defaults  increased  in  1896. 
If  the  interest  unpaid  thereon  averaged  5  per  cent,  and  was  three  years  in  default, 
such  defaults  would  aggregate  |183,500,000,  being  about  the  same  amount  as  the 
Government's  deficit  in  the  same  period.  During  the  same  three  years  railway 
dividends  decreased  $32,000,000  more. 

The  prevention  or  correction  of  the  railway  conditions  which  nroduce  dis- 
criminations then  laid  as  fully  within  the  power  and  pnblic  duty  of^  Congress  as 
to  restore  general  businees  confidence  by  increased  import  charges. 

Almost  simoltaneously  with  these  national  and  corporate  conditions  the 
Supreme  Court  declared,  by  one  majority,  but  as  a  minority  of  all  the  judges 
who  had  heard  the  cause,  that  an  association  of  railways  which  had  simulta- 
neously decreased  ttanwortatloa  tariffs  to  extend  our  trade  should  not  longer 
agree  even  to  that  desirable  public  end,  or  to  secure  the  uniformity,  reasonableness, 
impartiality,  publicity, and  stability  of  charges  which  the  Oovemment  maintains 
in  Ite  import,  postage,  internal-tax,  land  and  conanlar  tariffs,  and  which  is  also 
required  in  the  collection  of  all  national,  State,  and  municipal  texes — this.  too. 
notwithstandingthe  fact  that  the  courte  based  their  findings  on  the  principle  that 
we  are  exercising  quasi  and  delegated  govemmentel  functions.  As  sucb,  we  are 
surely  entitled  to  its  protection  in  some  measure— if  for  no  other  reason,  than  that 
governmental  incomes  are  smaller  and  touch  fewer  people. 

I  oito  some  supporting  illustrations: 

(a)  The  Oovemment  pays  uniform  railway  compensation  in  large  amonnts  for 
the  like  carriage  of  its  mails  and  stipulated  prices  for  the  transportation  of  its 
troops  and  supplies,  ^et  it  does  not  plead  that  "competition  "is  lessened,  "trade 
restrained,"  or  that  lU  expenses  are  nndnly  increased  because  associations  exist. 
nor  does  it  claim  and  receive  concealed  rebates  under  guises  falsely  called 
"competition." 


TRAiraPORTATION. 


(b)  Ab  the  Qorernment  ia  the  largest  patron  of  the  railwaTs.it  ia  both  due  and 
insistent  that  all  its  clientB  Bhoald  in  other  respects  receive  Ito  legal  aid  to  place 


and  keep  all  citizecH  npon  the  same  honorable  plane  in  their  Iransportation  trane- 
actiona  on  which  it  conducts  its  own  boBinees  for  the  eame  people  with  the  sf—  * 


(c)  If  Government  owned  or  rented  the  railways,  aa  it  doea  the  coetom- 

honees  and  poat-ofBces,  it  woald  fix  and  enforce  aeainst  all  its  patrons  the  unj- 
form  transportation  charges  which  it  foand  reasonable  and  made  pnblic,  even  by 
the  enforcement  of  snmmary  means.  Such  iharges  wonld  not  be  secretly  reduced, 
aor  would  that  just  course  be  then  deemed  "a  trust,"  "a  restraint  of  trade,"  or 
'a  3U>ppage  of  competition."  Conferences  among  parallel  ^veromental  lines 
would  continue  essential  iu  order  to  decide  and  announce  the  intricate  int«r8tat« 
rates  'ind  the  frequeni  changes  in  them  which  might  be  required  by  law,  by  new 
national  and  international  trade  conditions,  and  by  those  ^jeat,  legitimate,  con- 
trolling, and  ceaseless  competitive  forces  which  wonld  continue  as  potent  against 
governmental  as  corporate  railways. 

Railway  competition,  as  now  understood,  would  then  clearly  cease  between 
parallel  governmental  carriers  as  it  has  between  governmental  cnetom-honaes  and 
post-officea,  and,  after  the  rail  ■   .    ,     j  .   .  ..       , 

wonld  be  assigned  to  the  pre 
results  be  adjudged  thereby. 

A  lossononeliueortrafficwouldnotbe  wholly  justified  by  a  gain  upon  another. 
Nevertheless,  newrailway  lines,  consolidations  and  combinations,  carriers' antag- 
onisms, man's  faults,  the  rivalries  of  States,  cities,  and  districts,  the  competition 
of  water  routes,  rival  foreign  countries  and  markets,  the  wrongful  depletions  of 
reasonable  rates  by  weak  carriers  plus  strong  shippers,  and  the  strugglee  and 
reprisals  which  ensue  and  now  compel  corporate  policies  would  still  eiiS,  create 
recurring  distarbancea  of  national  rates,  and  invoke  national  :^res. 

(d)  If,  for  example,  the  Government  had  purchased  and  operated  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  under  its  recent  foreclosure  pro<  eedings,  it  could  only  announce 
its  competitive  rates  upon  the  large  rival  traffic  of  that  great  system  after  the  con- 
ferences with  other  'companies  wliich  it  necessarily  now  avails  of.  With  all  its 
power,  the  Government  could  not  maintain  independen  rates  on  that  one  line  and 
secure  riral  traffic  for  it,  unless  its  private  competitors  issued  and  maintained  the 
same  rates  with  equal  honor  and  inflexibility,  and  clearly  that  railway  can  not  do 
so  now  under  a  lesser  sustaining  power  and  weakening  legislation.  It  might 
reduce  rates  and  fares,  but  it  could  not  even  then  maintain  them  except  by  coop- 
eration with  private  lines.  This  has  been  fonnd  ^rue  of  the  competition  of  Gov- 
ernment railways  with  private  lines  in  Europe;  therefore,  the  latter  are  alike 
wisely  protected  and  to  the  manifest  betterment,  stability  and  security  of  fares, 
rates,  and  traders,  as  well  as  the  carriers. 

(e)  The  purchase  and  operation  of  the  Union  Pacific  line  wonld  have  been  dedr- 
able  as  a  atoptoCongreaaionaitlieorizing  upon  competition  by  bringing  Senators, 
Representatives,  ana  ^vemmental  officers  to  consider  the  reports  of  their  own 
ofKcera  as  to  rates,  as  it  did  to  its  finance.  Facts,  and  not  theories,  would  then 
have  prevailed,  and  the  alternatives  which  all  competitive  railways  must  now  con- 
template throughout  the  country  under  any  management,  viz,  to  observe  the  inter- 
atate-commerce  act  up  to  the  surrender  of  their  competitive  traffic  to  more  plastlo 
rivals,  or  to  keep  their  shares  of  business  bysome  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
latter  wouldhave been  faced, not  evaded.  They  would,  perhapa,  have  then  heeded 
the  advice,  now  doubted  and  ignored,  to  legalize  eoforclble  ttat  contract  relations 
bet  ween  par  all  el  lines. 

(/)  Wnenthe  Government  publishes  import  tariffs  it  assures  to  all  peoples, 
everywhere,  their  impartial  and  unabated  cmlection.  If  the  railways  simultane- 
ously establish  reasonable,  nonpreferential,  and  stable  tariffs  equally  or  more 
calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  same  wise  national  policy  upon  what  justifiable 
fq'oands  can  Congress  deny  its  support  to  its  transportation  agents  or  representft- 


ilan  which  has  everywhere  proved  an  effective  stop  to  undue  and  discriminating 
depletions  of  reasonable  rates. 

For  furi;her  illustration  import  tariffs  may  be  justly  increased  on  some  arti- 
cles, but  if  the  railways  shoold  fractionally  advance  their  rates  on  the  same 
imports  it  would  be  widely  characterized  as  unjnstifiable,  monopolistic,  extor- 
tionate, etc.,  although  both  increases  might  be  alike  proper  or  the  railway  increase 
the  more  so. 

That  one  is  a  governmental  and  the  other  a  corporate  act  is  not  a  just  reply,  so 
loi^  as  it  be  claimed  that  we  exercise  our  interstate  transportation  functions  as 


".oot^lc 
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tnuteM.  Oar  l^islators  coademn  railway  diBcriminationB,  yet  they  mor«  din- 
criminate  by  witnholding  from  those  railways  any  meaaoreB  of  the  protection 
they  give  nul-miU  corporatioiUi,  for  example,  although  whether  motional  revenae, 
credit,  labor,  or  commerce  be  considered,  the  railways  are  their  larseat  factor, 
and  are  entitled  to  consideration  to  the  extent  the  GtoTemment  would  legislate 
ratee  for  its  own  raUwaya  if  they  owned  them. 

(a)  If,  however,  it  is  still  desu^  that  the  transportation  element  oL  commerce 
be  denied  dae  protection  and  contintie  capri^ions,  concealed  and  preferential  as 
an  unavoidable,  permissible,  or  desirable  uctor  of  so-called  "  competition,"  why 
should  not  rival  cnstoms  collectors  rebate  some  parts  of  some  import  charges  at 
competing  ports  of  entry?    Whv  should  the  whisky  tax  be  as  high  at  Peona  ai 

Korth  Carolina,  and  why  should  postage  stamp-  "--  "'"  -'  '^'-- 

profitable  ofSces  like  New  York,  to  large  dally  ui 
letter  wrltan  at  small  offices  conducted  at  a  loss? 

Nflrerthelew,  railway  owners  and  managers  have  not  aticoeeded  in  obtaining 
any  <^  the  adequate  legal  powers  to  meet  the  transportation  conditions  which 
Congress  would  enact  for  itself;  and  to  answer  that  railway  proprietors  mnst, 
tiwreforti,  care  for  themselves,  yet  not  permit  them  to  do  so  le^Uy  or  effectively, 
is  the  retort  of  theory,  hostility,  partiality,  misconception,  or  inattention. 

<_h)  As  the  United  States  do  not  own  any  railways,  these  grounds  most  be  sus- 
tained by  proofs  drawn  from  other  nations. 

In  iStI  Switzerland  invited  Anstria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands  to  confer  touching  their  competitive  international  railway  tariffs 
In  order  that  like  rates,  mlee,  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  might  prevail  thereon  via  their 
rival  rontee  and  frontiers. 

The  situation  in  these  countries  was  more  akin  to  that  of  our  own  States  than 
any  other  I  can  cite. 

Further  conferences  in  1878, 1881 ,  and  1886,  in  which  private  companies  paitici- 

Cd,  considered  the  competitions  of  the  Hediterranean  and  North  seafi  and  the 
ube,  Rhine,  and  other  rivers,  resulting  in  an  agreement  at  Berne,  in  October, 
18W,  which  wai  subeequeiitly  ratified  by  all  the  participating  nations  and  madb 
effective  January  1, 18118. 

Under  that  compact  undue  competition  vas  ended,  governmental  and  private 
rights  were  ^ike  conserved,  and  pii.blic,  stable,  and  reasonable  charges  were 
announced  upon  which  to  base  competitive  national  and  international  traffic 
interchanges.  Had  those  governments  and  their  private  railways  acted  upon  the 
erroneous  theories  of  competition  held  by  inexperienced  and  hostile  opponents 
iuao,  they  would  not  have  thus  associated  or  agreed,  but  would  have  fought  the 
carrying  struggle  to  a  deplorable  finish.  Private  corporations  would  have  been 
crippled  by  the  governments  which  owed  them  impartial  protection,  theii  inter- 
mingled Btrifea  wonld  have  been  prolonged,  commercial  instabilities  and  dlsctim- 
inations  in  rates  would  have  continued  or  increased,  and  their  several  national 
budgets  would  have  been  involved  and  depleted,  while  the  railways  would  mean- 
time have  deteriorated  in  physical  condition  and  morale.  Can  there  be  any 
question  which  is  the  jnster  and  wiser  pnblic  policy,  even  consldorit^  trade  alonef 

Interstate  Commissicner  Schoonmaker  once  said: 

"  The  lack  of  affirmative  le^  authority  for  such  associations,  the  bad  faith 
often  exhibited  by  some  of  their  members,  and  the  inability  either  to  restrain  or 
punish  delinquency  have  operat«d  in  another  tendency— the  tendency  toward 
consolidation." 

Should  such  "affirmative  legal  authority'-  be  given  and  be  thereafter  used  to 
antagonize  the  public  interest,  prompt  repeal  or  amendments  thereof ,  the  interpo- 
sition of  ths  courts  under  amended  and  swifter  procedures,  or  due  enlargements 


TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATIOMS. 

Yotir  paragraphs  44  and  4S  inquire  as  to  the  objeote,  operation,  and  effects  of 
traffic  associaHons,  the  considerations  and  policy  for  legalizing  them,  snbjeot  to 
governmental  approval  and  its  power  to  abrogate  them  on  reasonable  notice. 

(a)  The  purposes,  procedures,  and  values  of  such  associations  have  been  so  often 
presented  that  all  else  is  repetition.  Had  it  not  been  jiat  the  interstate  act 
abolished  and  estopped  all  the  maciiinery  vital  to  their  sncoeeB,  the  voluntary 
associations  of  the  rulways  would  have  to-day  been  its  strong  cooperative  arm^ , 
or  that  commission  would  have  been  much  less  necessary,  and  the  ccmtention  Id 
the  courts  avoided  with  good  results. 
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(6)  It  first  aeeme  inet  to  amtaaHlj  Kcknowledge  the  needs  for  tudformity  and 
stability  In  transportation  charges,  that  they  can  only  be  secnred  by  thoee  who, 
ander  law,  own  and  adminiBter  their  properties,  and  that  snch  resolts  most  be 
secnred  subject  to  the  mandates  and  aids  of  intelligent  and  fair  law.  In  pro- 
gressing toward  these  vital  conclusions  certain  phases  of  association  work  merit 
and  require  your  thought.  Their  effects,  although  always  measurably  good, 
were  insnfiScient  because  they  lacked  affirmative  legalized  powers  and  incurred 
constant  legal  action. 

Each  and  every  contract  of  railway  association  had  tor  its  primary  objects,  bnt 
with  more  OTactical  procednree,  those  of  the  interstate  act,  namely,  the  ttnlform- 
ity  and  stability  of  jnst  and  reasonable  rates,  the  ceaaatlon  of  every  form  of  con- 
cession therefrom  which  conld  operate  to  produce  ondne  diBcrimlnationB  and  the 
pToviedon  of  irorkable  methods  to  thoee  ends. 

<e)  I  clidm  to  have  already  established  the  m 

tive  and  raUway  procednre  to  onre  tbe  leoited  , . ,__ 

neither  one  of  thoee  agencies  ever  has  or  ever  can  do  it  alone. 

ALL  OBBAT  INTBBB8TS  MUST  UKITB  AND  O0OPBKA.TS. 

Cooperative  railway  nnity  is  indispensable,  judged  by  the  logic  of  analoc^. 
We  already  have  varions  State  governments,  independent  within  limits,  bnt  the 
mt  would  be  prepoeterons  which  said  that  national  control,  r^mlating 


be  a  common  C«»iKTes8,  departments,  executive  and  judiciary.  States  mnst 
respect  the  nation,  the  nation  the  States.  The  civil  war  decided  uiose  civil  Issnea 
precisely  as  rate  wars  led  railways  to  adopt  the  analogy  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  on  their  local  and  interstate  public  and  private  functions. 

The  nation  most  have  its  Congress  and  the  President  his  Cabinet.  A  govern- 
ment witit  each  department  porsning  its  own  and  a  different  policy  wonld  be 
jnetly  derided,  and  the  responsible  political  jtarty  would  be  displaced.  States 
nave  their  various  county  governments,  counties  their  mnnicipallties,  and  mnnicd- 
palities  their  police,  and  every  profession,  bnsineBS,  charity,  and  govemment  must 
concentrate  tne  innuences  ana  authority  needfol  to  uni^,  eqnal^,  and  shield  its 
different  interests.  Organized  stock  exchanges  and  clearing  houses  are  indla- 
pensable  to  fiscal  r^^lation  and  values,  produce  exchanges  and  boards  of  trade 
to  mercantile  prices  and  probity,  clearing  honses  to  banks,  maritime  exchanges  to 
marine  enterprises,  chambers  of  commerce  to  unite  varied  trade  interests,  etc, 
and  they  are  all  legalized  trade  helps  and  eqaaltzers. 

Some  authority  mnst  therefore  exist  in  every  calling  that  is  central,  respected, 
definite,  and  diBclplinaiY,  and  that  is  tecogt^xed  by  tne  common  or  statute  law, 
not  merely  as  permissive,  but  needful  puQic  safeguards  and  Instrumentalitiee, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  any  work  be  respected  or  respectable,  potent  for  good 
afj^nst  wrong,  or  make  its  results  salutary  and  forcible. 

When,  however,  railways  desire  and  endeavor  to  conform  to  these  universal 
principles  and  methods,  railway  legislation  and  commissions  do  not  hesitate 
enough  at  unsound,  hostile,  and  deprecating  laws  and  orders  which  deny  the 
rUAts  given  every  other  calUng. 

The  rates  of  transportation  mutt  be  predetermined  in  order  to  be  announced  in 
accordance  with  law.  This  can  only  be  done  by  conference,  which  is  assodatiott. 
The  forwarders  of  New  York  and  Chicago  can  nut  send  their  wares  to  8  or  more 
railways  over  which  different  rates  may  prevail  without  knowledge  as  to  which 
route  offered  the  highest  or  lowest  or  any  intermediate  rates  to  a  multitude  ot 
points.  Foreknowledge  is  therefore  more  necessary  to  the  forwarder  than  to 
the  railway. 

Senator  CnUom's  committee  anticipated  this  vital  commercial  and  rate  oondl- 
tion  and  said  in  their  report,  as  demonstrating  the  value  of  association: 

"A  basis  of  fixed  rat«s  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a  general  predetermination 
of  the  rates  to  be  established  by  the  carriers  interested.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  leave  a  way  open  by  which  such  af^reements  can  be  made  inord^ 
to  avoid  ue  constant  friction  that  wonld  otherwise  be  occasioned." 

I  can  not  state  the  value  of  railway  association  better  than  did  Justice  White 
in  pronouncing  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  ot 
the  Trans-Uissoari  Freight  Association. 

He  said: 

"  *  *  *  ^J^reemente  as  to  reasonable  rates  and  against  their  secret  reduction 
conform  exactly  to  the  terms  ot  tlie  act." 

He  said  also: 

To  secure  "  a  uniform  classification  and  preventing  of  undercutting  of  rates, 
underbilling,  ete.,"  •  •  •  "that  agreements  among  carriers"  •  »  * 
65.5a— 41 
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"  were  deemed  not  to  be  forbidden  by  l&w,  bnt,  on  the  contnuy,  were  considered 
as  instrameuts  tending  to  eecnre  its  sncceesfol  evolution. " 

Also: 

"Even  though  anch  afpeements  be  made  with  competing  as  well  ae  joint  lines 
Is  in  accord  with  the  plain  text  of  the  interBtate-commerce  act. " 

Finally,  on  the  qneetion  of  aseociatitnifi,  I  quote  the  Interstate  Commerce  Corn- 


Its  first  anntial  repOTt  said: 

"To  make  niilroadB of  the  greatest  pooalUeseiTlceto  the  country  eontraet  rela- 
tione will  be  essential." 

The  problem  is  greater  aa  the  trafOc  of  tlie  country  iscreasea,  and  the  wise 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commission  therefoie  said  at  Denver  last  Augnst: 

"Nor  can  these  beneficent  ends  be  reached,  in  my  judgment,  without  conf errinK 

pon  railroad  corporatloas  privileges  of  association  and  rights  of  oontract  with 


i  corporatlouB  privileges  of 
each  other  which  are  denied  by  ezistiiig  lawis.' 
This  brings  us  b^ 


(a)  The  flret  relatoe  to  the  investors  Interested,  which  are  too  often  ignored. 
The  Eastern  trunk  lines  reported  in  1896  that  their  shareholders  nnmberea99,826. 
To  this  was  to  be  added  the  bond  and  shareholders  on  the  same  and  other  American 
r^roads.  One  Eastern  line  reported  that  00  per  cent  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  Company  said  that  40  per  cent  of  its  shiueholders  were  women. 

At  the  above  ratio  of  shareholders  to  mileage,  the  total  number  in  the  nmi<m 
woold  be  over  9fSO,000.  Calling  the  total  1 ,860,000  of  bond  and  shareholders,  they, 
with  nearly  1,000,000  employees,  makeover  S,000,000  persona  then  dependent  upon 


more  or  less  affected  by  railway  administrative,  legislative,  or  cornorate  resnltd 
is  10,000,000  of  persona,  exclusive  of  thoee  interested  in  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  locomotives,  cars,  railS;  other  iron  products,  wheels,  lumber,  cross-ties, 
stone,  paints,  plushes,  oils,  paper,  etc.,  or  the  material  used  by  mannfactnreTS  and 
by  the  raUways. 

fb)  The  total  number  of  employees  of  the  United  States  Government,  June  80, 
1896,was  only  8S0,604,eBeItidtng]itdicial  and  lepnslative  appointees,  bat  xncliiding 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Miolne  Corps.  The  number  of  railway  employees 
proper  in  189G  was  T8S,084,  being  88,1568,  or  11  per  cent  leas  than  1893,  although  the 
railway  mileage  had  increased  4,880  miles.  The  number  bos  increased  through 
45,000  additional  miles  since  constructed  and  because  of  increased  traffic  on  the 
old  lines.  The  number  of  persons  employed  per  mile  operated  in  1893  was  S.04 
and  but  4.38  in  1890,  a  reduction  of  over  18  per  cent  with  even  greater  mileage. 
This  has  also  increased  since  then. 

(c)  Contrasting  the  wages  of  American  and  foreign  railway  labor,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  last  data  I  possess  will  suffice,  aa  the  same  ratio  extended 
BUDstantially  through  other  branches  of  railway  servioe  and  continue  still  about 
Oie  same: 


Onmter- 

P«rd.r. 

,A. 

Enxlnett^ 

Ttameo. 

CiMtdMt- 

a.mtof.a 
Tootoi.M 

III 

This  comparison  is  ]ret  more  favorable  to  American  railway  labtw  when  the 
longer  hours  and  more  onerous  conditions  wtiioh  constitnte  a  aay^  work  abroad 
ore  considered. 

Whennot  only  rates  and  fares  are  greatly  lower,  but  wages  and  taxationare 
hlglier,  American  labor  will  justly  share  the  net  losses  or  tne  gains  which  may 
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accrue  ia  rallvsy  ekniisgs,  if  the  BTerage  benefit  is  the  roling  factor,  and  as  the 
tendenoy  of  legluatnree  and  courts  to  reduce  rates  and  fares  continnea,  or  is  modi- 
fled. 

(d)  There  were  over  80  meastirea  pending  in  the  Fifty-third  ConKrees  aSect- 
ing  raUwaya,  bat  one  of  which  (the  pooling  amendment)  being  for  their  and  the 
piiblic'B  joint  relief.  That  was  unhappily  defeated.  If  the  public  good  required 
the  recent  additional  import  muasoree  to  protect  steel  and  tin  and  other  makers 
and  workers, farmws,  lumbermen,  importers  of  silk,  etc.,  why  should  not  railway 
owners  imdnnployees  be  also  reasonably  protected  in  some  due  and  well-regulated 
manner  for  like  reasons,  in  order  at  least  that  they  may  coUect  and  retain  aU  of 
their  just  and  reasonable  charges  and  earnings?  Surelj^  it  was  the  carriers  who 
made  efiFective  the  cheap  and  quick  diatribntions  of  American  products  which  are 
gradu^y  giving  us  new  inteniBtLonal  mArkets. 

TWXNTEBTH. 

These  prenuses  confront  the  question  relating  to  legislatively  sanctioned  rail- 
way cooperation,  called — 

POOLIMO. 

I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  not  at  this  time  arguing  that  pools  be  now  legal- 
ized. I  am  striving  to  answer  your  qnestions.  Senator  Piatt  (of  Connecticnt)  said 
truly,  in  1887,  "  Vrbat  is  a  pool?  It  ia  simply  an  agreement  between  competing 
railways  to  apportion  the  competitive  business;  that,  and  nothing  more." 

A  distinguished  Senator  also  pointed  the  Senate  in  1887  to  the  "utter  and 
lamentable  ignorance  of  what  pooling  contracts  were." 

This  mlsapprebonslon  of  the  term  "pooling  "has  caused  much  public  distrast, 
because  pools  usually  ntean  the  sales  of  shares  in  ventures,  which  may  be  decided 
by  chance  or  fraud— a  horse  race,  for  example. 

Railway  pools,  however,  or  "traffic  unity,"  or  "  traffic  federation,"  or"  joint 
parses,"  as  they  are  often  called  abroad,  reallv  mean  certainties,  because  the 
public  bAS  foil  and  published  foreknowledge  of  tiie  rates  and  charges  thereunder, 
and  only  railways  incor  the  hazards. 

Let  me  correct  a  widespread  public  misconception.  I  have  never  known  a 
railway-pool  agreement  which  specifled  rates,  because  such  agreements  cover 
fixed  terms,  daring  which  many  changes  in  rates  may  be  required  by  law,  by 
altered  trade  conditions,  by  rates  to  or  from  other  points,  countries,  etc. ,  while 
the  pool  itself  continues  in  unaltered  t«rms.  Bate  and  tarifF  making  are  there- 
fore wholly  distinct  from  pooling  agreements.  A  pooling  agreement  may  be 
unchanged  in  any  respect  for  twenty  years,  yet  may  involve  live  or  one  hnndred 
rates  on  the  same  articles  between  the  same  points. 

In  the  same  manner  a  classification  may  fix  the  distributive  rates  on  4,000 
articles,  but  it  is  not  a  pool. 

Two  unassailable  transportation  principles  favor  these  legalized  agreements— 
i.  e..  pools. 

Thejlrst  is  that  sonie  standards  of  rates  and  fares  mn»t  be  reasonable.  Being 
so  and  legally  preannounced  to  forwarders,  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  uniformly  collected  and  paid  without  protest  by  all  patrons, 
the  railways  challenge  proof  of  any  possible  public  wrong  from  the  divisionB  of 
their  legal  proceeds  as  the  participating  railways  may  agree,  because  clearly  as 
only  the  rates  affect  the  pwHc  interest,  their  apportionment  during  carriage  or 
thereafter  are  not  just  public  concerns  any  more  than  are  the  proportions  in  wnich 
the  same  railways  share  the  costs  of  constructing  and  operating  their  joint  doable 
tracks,  onion  depots,  belt  lines,  etc. 

The  second  averment  follows  these  premises.  It  is  or^y  when  pools  are  used  as 
the  means  to  sustain  excessive  rates  that  tAej/  are  objectionable,  ana  then,  as  cUtpays, 
the  remedy  ties  in  the  oorrectitm  of  the  rates,  and  not  the  prohibition  of  pooling 

itsaf. 

BDCH  AaaEEUENTS  BBNEPIOIAL  TO  THK  PUBLIC. 

Pools  being  Indisuntably  for  the  public  welfare— to  the  extent  that  they  would 
stop  the  payment  of  preferential  rebates  from  reasonable  and  just  rates,  charges, 
and  fares — they  have  other  merits. 

They  transfer  only  nnconsigned  or  assenting  tonnage  or  its  money  values  from 
the  r^lways  in  excess  to  those  in  deficit.  It  may  be  that  one  company  has  an 
overplus  in  one  month  and  a  deficit  in  tiie  next  month,  as  various  causes,  pendu- 
lum like,  operate  or  recur.    The  associated  railways  are  therefore  the  only  par- 
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ties  who  can  be  injured,  anlese  it  be  by  the  stoppage  of  rebates  to  thooe  ttctAyiag 
thtna. 

The  associated  railways  also  account  to  each  other  for  all  the  pooled  trafSc  at 
the  tariff  rates  or  fares,  and  if  rebates  or  comtnisaiotis  are  uererthelesB  paid 
whi(^  produce  excess  tonnage  or  travel  balances  nnder  the  terms  of  a  pool,  the 
company — treacheroosly  or  otherwise — in  exce«a  most  not  only  pay  sach  rebates 
alone,  but  most  also  transfer  its  excess  tonnage  or  pay  the  money  Milances  there- 
for found  due  to  its  aasociatea  in  deficit. 

This  clearly  restricts  rebftteH,  because  each  railway  and  party  to  a  pool  shares  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  legal  rates  whether  it  carries  the  freight  or  not,  and 
enjoys  the  resultant  peace  of  management  which  good  faith,  if  reenforced  by 
law,  would  bring  both  to  associated  rival  lines  and  to  the  public. 

Pools,  moreover,  continue  to  divide  the  competitive  trafnc  coming  withia  th^ 

SLrview  substantiidly  in  the  proportions  of  their  previoos  carryings  of  the  same 
afflc  as  the  pablic  theretofore  choee  or  preferred  their  routes.  Under  pools 
shippers  continue  to  choose  their  routes  as  before,  so  that  the  traffic  of  dissenting 
forwarders  is  not  used  for  tonnage  eqoalizatioi: 


If  smaller  shippers  assent  that  their  freights  may  be  need  to  bo  eqaalize  the 
total  joint  tonnage  because  they  tliereby  aeonre  the  desired  parities  of  rates  with 
large  forwarders,  that  alone  is  a  potential  and  conclusive  argument.    The  la^eet 


Uppers  now  get  much  the  best  terms,  while  it  is  tjie  smaller  ones  who  most  need 

Legalized  pooling  wonld  also  combine  the  facilities  of  the  associated  carriers, 
as  if  they  were  one  company,  organized  to  carry  impartially  the  tonnage  of  a 
oommamty,  or  as  if  all  shippers  constituted  one  great  firm.  Railways  now 
charge  all  t^e  members  of  one  firm  like  rates  and  fares,  and  it  would  also  be  the 
best  corporate  and  national  poUoy  for  all  companies  to  charge  like  rates  on  a<"iii'"- 
artjclea  and  tickets  between  the  same  points  to  all  firms  and  persons. 

Judge  Cooley,  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  commission,  comprehensively,  yet 
wis^,  said  in  bis  first  report: 

"The  more  completely  the  whole  railroad  systems  of  the  country  can  be  treated 
as  a  unit,  as  if  It  were  under  one  management,  the  greater  will  be  its  service  to 
tiiepublic  and  the  less  the  liability  to  unfair  exactions." 

The  present  chairman.  Judge  Kiapp,  says  to  the  same  effect: 

>•  •  •  «  tjjg  railroads  of  the  conntry  should  be  regarded  in  their  entirety  and 
treated,  so  far  as  possible,  as  a  single  system  for  all  the  purposes  of  regulation. " 

FOOLING  AIDS  THE  STABILITY  OF  RATES. 

Pooling  will,  more  than  any  other  method,  secure  stable  rates  at  trafSo  centers. 
They  will,  therefore,  assist  those  local  points  dependable  upon  the  la^er  onee, 
whereas  small  shippers  at  both  central  and  tributary  points  now  incur  two  disad- 
vantages;'They  can  neither  compete  with  the  preferred  shippers  at  large  adjacent 
cities  nor  can  they  ship  as  profitably  against  tnem  from  the  small,  noncompeti- 
tive points  where  the  published  rates  and  fares  are  usually  held  Qnuly. 

Pooling,  therefore,  simply  seeks  to  conduct  competitive  bnsinesa  npon  Uie 
impartial  rates  and  rules  presumaUy  observed  at  noncompetitive  local  points 
where  cut  rates  are  not  allowed. 

Pooling  wiU  also  have  the  effect  to  Increase  applioationB  for  public  reductiona 
of  rates  which  are  usually  considered  and  decided  npon  the  merits  of  the  causes 
presented  rather  than  upon  the  results  of  concealed  rebates. 

PcmJinfi^  ^ords  the  puolic  the  united  facilities  of  the  associated  linen  at  times 
of  calamity  or  emergency,  stress  of  car  sopply,  etc. 

Pooling  stimulate  proper  emulations  under  assured  equal  rates  and  fares, 


to  detect  false  weights,  nusdeecriptiou  of  goods,  etc.,  by  which  honorable  mer- 
chants may  be  defrauded  by  untrusworthy  shippers,  and  tfans  further  tend  to 
put  all  patrons  upon  equal  shipping  conditions  and  classifications.  This  form 
of  inspection  has  its  connt«n»rt  in  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  appraisers  and 
inspectors. 

Our  system  is  equallj^  requisite  to  the  public  security  and  equality. 

One  hundred  and  tiiirty-five  thousand  cases  of  misdescription  made  by  west- 
bonnd  forwarders  of  the  actual  wares  shipped  were  detected  by  the  tnuik-llne 
raUways  at  three  seaboardcitiesin  one  recent  year  on  throngh  freights  only.  Add 
to  this  number  those  at  other  cities  and  also  on  local  and  through  freights  in  both 
directions,  and  the  total  of  the  cases  detected  and  known  is  appalUiig. 
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.Pooling  vonld  jHwUnUh  theee  procttcea  aa  well  as  rebates  and  sabstantially 
stop  them  if  legalized  loneer  term  railway  agreements  were  anthorized  under 
which  these  reforms  coold  be  more  thoroagh  and  penuanent,  ratlier  than  spas- 
modic and  insofScient. 

It  is  oft«n  charged  that  railway  honesty  did  not  prevail  under  pooling.  To 
admit  this  is  no  argnment  against  it,  for  pooU^  aid  not  eatue  bad  faith.  It 
clearly  contracted  and  surely  aided  to  check  It.  No  taws,  treaties,  or  conventions 
have  stopped  wars,  conquests,  reprisals,  or  crimes  among  nations.  States,  cor- 
porations,  or  persons,  but  this  fact  renders  □nion,  laws,  and  better  procedures  of 
correction  only  the  more  neceeearv.  It  would  be  as  fair  an  ai^ument  to  allege 
that  because  under  the  customs  laws  some  undervaluations,  defalcations,  and 
smuggling  continue  we  should  drcn>  the  most  practical  means  to  atop  tiiem 
and  iHterdict  them  only  by  proclamation. 

Importers  who  undervalue  goods  to  evade  the  import  tarifls  will  also  misde- 
scribe  their  goods  to  thwart  uniform  transportation  charges.  An  associaticm 
of  merchants  could  not  stop  the  practice,  tberefore  the  Govemment  usee  its 
power  to  prevent  such  frauds  upon  ita  revenues. 

The  raiiwaye  can  not  stop  its  wrongs  by  their  action  alone,  and  are  as  mncb 
entitled  to  national  aid  as  any  other  calling  which  invokes  law  for  like  but  lesser 
ezotdlflut  pnrposes. 

INTXBESTIKO  POOUHQ  DATA. 

Under  former  pools  some  tonnage  was  transferred  from  road  to  road,  but  not 
to  the  extent  usually  conjectured.  In  the  last  year  (1886)  of  the  eastward  pools 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Indianapolis  all  the 
tonnage  changed  from  one  route  to  another  thereunder  at  all  those  points  was  but 
9.3  per  cent  of  the  total  included,  and  this  without  protests  from  Uppers,  who 
knew  that  pools  were  good  means  to  secure  equal  rates.  The  cash  paid  by  all 
companies  therefrom  to  each  other  in  money  settlements  did  not  then  average 
B  cents  per  ton,  whereas  cuts  in  throutrh  rates  may  average  40  cents  per 
ton  or  more.  Of  about  9ia,DO0,OOO  of  ue  freight  earnings  pooled  at  those 
points  in  that  period  leas  than  |SOD,ODO,  or  m  per  cent,  changed  hands.  Over 
one-half  that  amount  was  thereafter  returned  to  those  companies  who  paid  the 
first  excess  balances,  because,  to  get  their  utoney  back,  they  reduced  their  tonnage 
to  their  due  apportionments  thereof  and  not  their  tariff  rates.  No  shipper  or  con- 
Biniee  was  harmed  by  any  of  these  results,  and  manv  were  benefited. 

No  American  raDway  pool  can  be  cited  which  had  the  effect  to  advance  rates 
nnleefi  to  restore  the  unjustifiable  rate-war  reductions.  When  the  Trunk  Line 
AsBodation  was  organized^ln  1877,  the  aventge  of  the  eastward  and  westward 
tariff  class  rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York  was  seventy-one  (71)  centA  per 
lOOnonnda.  WhentheydIsoontiiiaedpocding,lnlB86,ltwaBanderflfty(50)  cents. 

None  contend  that  pooling  has  f  oatOTed  or  that  its  l^alization  now  wul  increase 
discriminationB,  becanse  the  agre^nents,  declarations,  pnrpoaes,  and  effects  of 
pools  are  Invariably  to  abolish  or  minimize  preferences,  being  In  this  respect 
one  with  the  interstate  act. 

TONITAaZ  IB  HOT  BBSTSnTTBD  BT  POOU. 

Pooling  has  increased  tonnage,  not  resbnot«d  It,  beoanae  of  the  better  general 
geographical  adjustments  of  rates  and  thedr  greater  stability  and  uniformity. 
The  westward  through  tonnage  from  New  Tork  City  proper,  under  the  pool  above 
named,  was  713.000  tons  in  1877.  It  was  I^IS.OOO  tons  in  1898,  although  New 
York  was  most  of  that  time  pooled,  while  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 

Pooling  has  not  restricted,  nor  can  it  ourb,  any  just  competition  created  by  the 
laws  of  trade,  the  rivalries  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  or  the  enormous  betterments 
of  trahs^rtation  conditions.  Under  pooling  each  company  seeks  to  preserve  or 
increase  its  individual  streng^th  by  fair  means,  which  (s  the  true  rtulway  com- 
petition, and  not  to  divert  the  tnuBc  of  Its  rivals  by  pernicious  payments  in  the 
nature  of  bribes,  which  is  false  diveralon  and  not  realctmipetttltm. 

TBUSTS  OOHPAHED  WITH  POOI^ 

It  Is  repeatedlv  averred  that  pooling  will  enable  and  encotmwa  railroads  to 
combine  as  trusts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  they  fall  within  the 
lines  of  the  antitrust  law,  wh^:«aa  all  forms  of  pooling  have  been  the  opposites 
of  trusts  in  all  the  respects  following,  viz: 

Trusts  are  publicly  antagonized  because  it  is  said  that  of  most  of  them  that 
tlieir  msthoos  are  secret  and  extortionate;  because  they  oomUne  to  increase 
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ca^tftl  in  order  to  fix  and  oontrol  imdae  piloea  for  th«ir  products;  beo&nM  they 
gtnve  to  prevent,  limit,  of  aniuMlate  competition,  and  becanse  they  eell  to  the 
nnwary  watered  aharee,  based  npon  the  increased  revennee  derlTed  fnnn  these 
underling  ■wrong  principles  and  deeds. 

Admittuig  these  grounds  of  op^sition,  which  are  often  untenable,  these  dis- 
credited features  do  not  transpire  m  railway  pooling. 

Railway  rates  and  fares  must  be  piiblicl^preannooncedand  published.  Not  so 
with  tmsts.  They  most  not  be  the  snbjects  of  private  preferential  contracts. 
Trust  agreements  may  be.  Railway  rates  must  be  published  before  they  take 
effect,  and  be  filed  with  and  receive  the  actnal  or  tacit  approval  of  agoTemmental 
commiBsion  appointed  by  the  President,  confirmed  by  uie  Senate,  and  which  is 
intended  to  geographically  and  politically  represent  aU  sections  and  the  leading 
parties.  Kot  so  with  tmsts,  which  may  leg^^  avoid  or  may  evade  preaimoiuice- 
ment,  publicity,  and  governmental  review.  The  Interstato  Commisnon  stipulates 
the  form  in  which  it  snail  receive  the  detailed  annoal  reports  of  railway  interstate 


their  own  throngh  rates,  but  determine,  announce,  and  change  them  publicly  after 
constant  reference  and  concesdons  to  the  controlling  and  ceaseless  elements  of 
natural  competition:  j.  e.,  water  rentes,  foreignmarkets,  etc.,  or  because  wavering 
railway  compel  undesirable  action.  Trusts  make  their  own  selling  prices  ana 
conditions,  and  may  grant  various  sales  terms,  credite,  and  other  preferences 
based  on  quantities,  responsibilities,  eto.  Railway  prices  for  freight  and  passenger 
carriage  must  be  public,  reasonable,  jost,  and  uniform,  and  their  reasonableness 
may  be  reviewed  and  established  by  the  courts.    Not  so  with  the  pricee  of  trust 


wajre.  because  each  competingcarrierislegalizedfrom  the  first  charter  to  ite  last 
tan9.  and  is  an  ever-living  agency  of  commerce,  asmuch  as  are  oceans, lakes,  and 
rivers.  The  more  crushed  and  the  poorer  a  rival  railroad  becomes,  the  more  active 
usually  is  its  competition.  The  reverse  is  clearly_  the  fact  as  to  those  who  oppose 
trusts.  Its  rivals  abandon  buainess  at  the  ninlnng  point  of  lost  capital.  Rail- 
roads are  reassessed  and  go  on  in  tmslneaB. 

Trusts  have  no  natural  competition  like  that  of  free  or  pnbticly  assisted  water- 
ways with  railways.  Some  tmste  are  made  and  thereafter  protected  by  the  im- 
port duties  of  the  country  and  find  the  railways  their  largest  patrons,  as  in  the 
steel  industry.    EaUways  are  in  no  case  so  protected. 

Trnsts  dictate  shipping  terms  to  railways,  not  the  railways  to  the  trusts,  be- 
cause the  truata  may  each  day  transfer  their  trafilc  from  road  to  road  in  order  to 
compel  redaced  rates  or  favoritisms.  Trusts  may  bnild  competing  railway  lines 
at  theirpleasure,  under  general  laws,  in  ordertoachievetheirpnrpoees.  Bauways 
can  not  engage  in  the  extraneous  business  conducted  by  tmsts,  such  as  the  mann- 
facture  of  sugar  or  oil.  Troste  may  perhaps  cause  furnaces,  oil  w^ls,  coal  and 
iron  mines,  iron  mills,  coke  ovens,  fonndriee,  quarries,  ete.,  to  lie  idle;  but  there 
are  no  idle  railways,  even  under  the  closest  pooling  contract  when  two  railways 
might  readily  carry  all  the  tonna^  offered  to  five.  The  more  the  tonnage  offer- 
ing, the  more  the  competing  earners  strive  to  provide  the  tiest  power  ana  cars  to 
move  it,  even  at  reduced  rates.  The  less  the  tonnage  offered  the  more  they  strive 
for  it  and  too  often  at  broken  rates. 

Tmste  advance  commodity  prices.  It  is  in  evidence  as  to  everv  pooling  contract 
of  this  country  that  under  them  rates  averaged  constMit  annual  raduotwns. 

Further,  no  railway  would  be  required  or  could  be  coerced  to  join  anypool,  and 
if  three  railways  of  five  pooled,  the  two  which  do  not  do  so  are  as  fully  and  pnb- 
licly  advised  of  the  methods  of  the  other  three  as  if  they  were  pames  to  the 
agreement.    Not  so  with  tmste. 

POOLS  DO  NOT  ArrECT  TRDX  COKPSTTPIOS. 

As  to  voiding  competition  by  a  resort  to  pools.  Prior  to  1887  the  railways  oould 
and  did  contract  to  divide  money  or  tonnage,  or  both,  and  to  maintain  rates,  yet 
not  one  of  the  disastrous  resulte  of  pooling  now  held  np  to  public  fear  ever  trans- 
pired. Why,  then,  when  they  possessed  this  pooling  power,  did  they  not  then 
stop  parallel  construction;  then  establish  mouopotiee;  then  increase  rates;  then 
stop  competition;  thencondnctthemeelveeastnuttodo.or.atleBst.thenredBtaad 
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■top  the  great  anniul  tendenc7  of  rate*  downward?  The  enoimoTu  increase  oi 
railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  and  the  constant  and  voluntary  rate  rednc- 
tjona  are  Uie  incontrovertilde  anawers.  The  railways  did  not  attempt  these 
things  becanee  the  tinceasing  forces  of  traa  competition  which  I  have  cited  pro- 
dncM  these  aimnal  rednctiona  in  rates  and  fares  and  will  aa  aorely  continue  to 
i.eep  them  the  lowest  of  the  world. 

Iliere  were  no  water  rentes  from  Plttobnrg  or  interior  local  points  to  Baltimore, 
yet  they  were  Ktreu  the  benefits  of  the  rail  rates  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  which 
competed  with  canal  rates.  In  other  words,  due  competition  and  enlightened 
self -interest  selfishly  yet  comprehensively  prevailed. 

Aa  forceful  then  as  to-dav  was  the  fact  that  railways  sought  to  bnild  up  large 
permanent  local  and  throngn  tonnages  at  low  average  rates  rather  than  to  carry  a 
smaller  traffic  at  higher  rates,  and,  in  enlarging  local  freight  traffic,  local  travel 
also  increased  to  the  advantage  of  the  companies  which  gave  it  growth.  This 
wise  policy  employed  more  labor  and  developed  individual  local  traffics  into  a 
mighty  Toliune  of  permanent  naticmal  and  international  tonnage. 

I^mls  did  not  even  preeerve  former  dividends  on  railway  stocks.  I  challenge 
contradiction  of  the  statement  that  every  railway  company  in  the  Union  which 
has  increased  its  stock  has  reduced  Its  average  rates  per  ton  carried.  If  the  New 
York  Central  Company  should  double  Its  bonds  and  shares  this  year,  it  could  not, 
with  all  its  own  powers,  plus  those  of  its  strong  proprietors  and  allies,  increase 
its  average  rates  in  any  appreciable  degree  because  the  lines  competingwith  it 
would  n<^  increase  their  capitalizations  or  rates,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Hadson, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Miesiasippi rivers, and  thecompetition of  Galveston,  Baltimore, 
Montreal,  and  London  would  prevent  It.  At  the  same  time  all  these  lines  are 
entitled  to  some  share  of  the  increase  in  natitmal  fowperitj  when  they  pay  mora 
tor  all  the  matohals  they  so  largely  consume. 

FRSIOHT  POOLS  COHPARED  WITH  TSLEORAFH  USAOB. 

The  analogy  of  nTJating  nnif  orm  tele^aph  charges  to  railway  pooling  and  tha 
results  thereunder  seem  convincing.  Simultaneoualy  with  the  early  construction 
of  railways,  parallel  telegraphs  were  built ;  the  one  to  transport  persons  and 
property,  the  other  information.  The  telegraph  companies  entered  into  what  was 
then,  as  now,  falsely  called  "  competition,  in  which  they  had  rate  contests,  lost 
money,  struggled  forcapital,  and  becameiDvolvedwithlegislatton.  They  increased 
their  stocks  and  entangled  interested  railways.  Finally  the  wires  were  substan- 
tially consolidated,  both  contintiouB  and  parallel  lines. 

Wnen  Mi.  Gould  made  the  telegraph  combinations  it  was  widely  alleged  by 
many,  who  also  called  railway  pooUng  monstrous,  that  he  might  use  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  inspected  messages  to  create  syndicates  and  fortunes  which 
would  threaten  the  Republic.  On  tte  contrary,  although  ite  stock  was  increased, 
the  Western  Union  Company  proceeded  to  dealrable  economies,  increased  ite 
business,  reduced  ite  charges,  ezt«uded  ite  lines,  increased  ite  facilities  achieved 

g eater  celerity  in  thetransmission  and  deliveryof  messages,  and  made  them  mora 
violate.  Aside  from  special  telegraphic  charges  to  Government  and  the  press, 
and  for  night  messages,  the  ratee  territorially  are  now  substantially  uniform,  and 
theusersof  ttie  wires  not  only  no  longercompMn  of  discriminations,  but  applaud 
ite  reduced,  well-known,  andunrebated  charges,  because  they  are  reasonable,  uni" 
form,  and  stable,  yet  they  have  not  as  many  officers  as  have  the  railways.  No 
man  beUeves  bis  rival  pays  less  than  he  does  for  a  like  service.  Ite  business  has 
become  practically  and  nrompl^ly  postal  without  the  law  which  was  invoked  to 
make  it  so.  SnhstantisJly,  railways  seek  only  corresponding  righte  from  the 
same  offices  in  order  that  they  also  may  maintain  the  same  sound  principles  of 
uniformity  and  nondeplet«d  charge  therefrom,  to  be  guarded,  however,  in  the 
railway  instance,  by  due  national  regulation,  which  is  not  extended  over  the 
telegraphs  where  the  Postal  and  Western  Union  componieswork  in  accord.  The 
telegraphic  resnlte  clearly  represent  better  commercial  and  pnblic  conditions 
without  law  than  the  disturbing  railway  conditions  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  Antitrust  octe  and  deoislons. 

LEOAUZATIOK  OF  COOPERATION  IK  OTHEB  TnADBS  AND  INTRBEST. 

As  these  premises  and  facte  have  not  been  controverted,  the  railways  desire 
only  the  grante  of  duly  guarded  legislative  authoritv  which  will  remove  business 
and  le^afdonbte,  and  which  are  as  practicable,  efficient,  and  necessary  in  railway 
administration  as  to  organize  and  condnct  impartially  chambers  of  commerce, 
stock,  maritime,  and  prodtice  exchanges,  and  board  of  trade,  and  to  the  same  bon- 
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orable  public  aa  well  as  private  ends.  So  eTordse  of  dne  private  or  corporato 
rights  will  create  public  wrongs.  The  game  principle  jnatiflee  the  union  and  con- 
cert of  counties  in  the  Staie,  andof  the  States  in  Congreea.  and  of  nationsin  inter- 
national conferencea,  at  The  Hague,  in  world's  fairs,  and  in  political  conventions. 
etc.,  to  consider  constitntional  aniendments  and  annoonce  and  record  th«  will 
and  good  will  of  competing  nations. 

The  New  York  Clearing  Honse.  with  annual  clearances  50  times  the  gross  yearly 
receipts  of  the  railways  of  the  tJnion.  has  proven  a  national  bolwark  of  finance, 
and  assista  all  right  fiscal  standards,  purposes,  and  doers. 

That  one  of  all  these  trade  and  national  bodies  sometimes  does  wrong  is  a  reen- 
forced  argument  for  their  necessity  and  benefits,  because  they  go  on  organising 
and  acting  until  their  principles  prevaU,  because  good  agreements  and  deeds 
increase  tbe  averages  of  rectitude,  sustain  the  well  meaning,  check  the  insincere 
orpemicioTis,  and  make  and  maintain  right  roles  of  human  intercooiBe  in  all  their 
chaooels. 

TWKNTY-IrlBflT. 
AXKKICAH  INDOBflEMENTS  OF  POOUNQ. 

The  extent  to  which  iKwling  has  been  considered  and  favored  by  trade  bodies. 
State  railway  commissions,  and  publicists  and  the  changes  in  the  opinions  of 
important  persons  and  commercial  associations  constitute  important  testimony 
in  the  railway  behalf. 

The  Cullom  committee  of  1886  especially  and  carefnlly  considered  pooling,  and 
of  149  persons  whom  it  questioned  43  favored  pooling  generally,  26  favored 
legalized  pools,  41  pools  with  legal  and  other  restrictions,  and  no  witTiCM  befort 
it  offered  any  actxptabte  subtUute  ther^or. 

That  committee  reported  in  1886  aa  follows: 

"  It  would  seem  wiser  to  permit  such  agreements  rather  than  by  prohibiting 
them  to  render  the  enforcement  and  maintenance  of  agreed  rates  impracticable." 

Further: 

"  The  committee  does  not  deem  it  prudent  to  recommend  the  prohibition  of 
pooling;"  and  "  the  ostensible  object  of  pooling  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
regulative  legislation." 

Still  farther: 

"  The  majority  of  the  committee  are  not  disposed  to  endanger  the  sncceea  of 
the  methods  of  regulation  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  unjust  discriminations 
by  recommending  the  prohibinon  of  pooling." 

The  law  which  that  committee  first  submitted  therefore  provided: 

"  Said  interstate  commission  shall  especially  inquire  into  that  method  of  rail- 
way mans^ment  or  combination  known  as  pooling  and  report  to  Congress  what, 
if  any,  lenslation  is  advisable  and  expedient  npon  the  subject." 

Judge  Reagan,  of  Texas,  then  chairman  of  the  House  Gconmittee  onC<aanierce, 
mainly  defeated  these  witnesses  and  these  recommendaldons  of  the  Cullom.  com- 
mittee. He  went  thence  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  having  thereafter 
become  a  railway  commissioner  of  Texas  he  frankly  said: 

"  Further  study  has  caused  me  to  belie  ve  that  the  [fifth]  section  may  be  amended 
so  aa  to  benefit  both  the  railroads  and  the  people  by  allowing  the  railroads  to  enter 
into  traffic  arrangements  with  one  another." 

This  recommendation  was  coupled  with  certain  governmental  supervision. 

Among  other  prominent  men  who  formerly  opposed  pooling  but  who  have  as 
frankly  changed  their  views  are  Hon.  Charles  8.  Smith,  late  president  of  the 
Mew  York  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Hon.  Simon  Sterne,  the  counsel  for  the  New 
York  board  of  transportation;  F.  B.  Thurber,  of  New  York;  Professor  Atwater,  of 
Princeton;  A.  B.  Hepbnm,  chairman  of  the  great  New  York  State  railway  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  in  1879,  and  many  others. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  first  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said: 

"  The  scheme  of  pooling  rates,  or  the  earnings  from  traffic,  was  devised  and 
put  in  force  *  *  ^  as  a  means  whereby  steadiness  in  rates  might  be  main- 
tained." 

From  the  same  report: 

"  The  scheme  was  one  which  was  made  use  of  in  other  countries,  and  had  been 
found  of  service  to  the  roads." 

Judge  Cooley,  its  chairman,  said: 

"It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  agreed  that,  so  far  as  pooling  arrangements  have 
the  correction  of  this  subject  (£scriininations)  in  view,  the  purpose  is  ccni' 
mendable." 
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Al8oth&t: 

"  Withoat  the  aid  of  the  law  to  eaforco  pooling  arrang^ents  it  is  not  yet 
spp^ntthat  any  Bcfaeme  can  be  devised  whereby  the  cnttiiig  of  rat^  can  be 
etuctnally  prevented." 

He  also  said,  Uay  30, 1890,  to  a  convention  of  State  railway  commiBeionerB,  in 
Washington: 

"It  mar  aeem  altogether  proper  that  the  GoTemment  ahoold  make,  or  iiennit 
to  be  made,  eanne  provisicHu  wnereby  the  comparatively  feeble  road  may  be  snp- 
norted.  not  entirelv  bv  the  resonrcea  of  the  diatrict  which  it  aervea,  bnt  to  some 
resources  of  other  roads.    A  proviaion 

The  Hinnf  iqmlia  Board  of  Trade  said  in  1893: 

"  The  laUroad  pool  honestly  administered  is  the  natoial  balance  wheel  of  inter- 


In  18Et8  the  TTnited  States  Senate  reqoested  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  Tecomdder  the  snbject,  whereupon  the  latter  asked  commercial  bodies  and 
others  as  to  the  advisabuity  of  amending  the  interstate  act  so  as  to  legalize 
"moling  contracts  which  would  tend  to  diminish  unlawful  discriminations." 

GightyHiiue  answers  favored  that  proposition,  or  the  entire  repeal  of  tiie  inter- 
state act. 

In  Jnne,  1804,  a  conference  of  commercial  interests  In  Washington,  representing 
28  States  and  87  trade  bodies,  nnanimonsly  recommended  the  passage  oi  the  Pater- 
son  pooling  bill,  which  was  afterwards  modified  to  more  favor  the  pnblic  in  Hk 
Foraker  bOl. 

After  seven ; 

in  Washington,  u.nu>iuuci,  lart,  uiBu  uuDuMiniounaj  vi. 

sented,  except  Minnesota,  at  wbica  time  it  was  resolved: 

"  That  competing  carriers  may  safely  be  permitted  to  make  lawful  contracts 
.  with  each  otiwr  for  the  apportionment  of  their  trafSc  or  the  earnings  therefrom, 
provided  conditions  and  restrictions  are  Imposed  which  protect  the  pnblic  from 
excessive  and  nnreasonable  cbu'geB." 

At  the  national  oonvention  of  railroad  commissioDers,  held  in  Washington  in 
Mav,  1896,  Hon.  J.  H.  Beagan,  of  Texas,  who  had  once  defeated  pooling,  reported 
as  follows: 

"  I  have  believed  and  do  believe  that  the  pooling  of  freights  and  division  ol 
earnings  conld  be  authorized  by  law  and  so  regulated  as  to  prevent,  to  a  large 
extent.  If  not  entitely,  railroad  wars  and  nnjnst  discriminatioiiB  in  freight  rates, 
with  advantage  both  to  the  railroads  and  to  shippers." 

The  committee  on  government  ownership,  control,  and  regulation  of  railways 
repented  to  the  same  convention  without  dissent: 

"Congress  most  legaUxe  pooling  in  order  to  make  It  an  effectual  remedy  for 
rate  wars." 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  has  three  times  recommended  snch  legislation. 

Ail  these  jadgmNits  received  the  a^roval  of  the  Fiftv-third  Congress,  the 
House  of  RepreeentativeB,  by  a  majority  of  66,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  reported  tiie  bill  favorably  at  the  same  seeeion,  bat  it  did  not  pass  the 
latter  body. 

TWBNTT-BKOOND. 
POOLma  IN  PORZION  CXlirNTBIKS. 

Tour  topical  plan  invites  mention  of  Entgish  nreoedents. 

Mr.  Aoworth,  England,  said  in  the  New  York  Independent  (October,  1602) : 

"  To  pools  properly  so  called  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  popular  objection. 
Indeed,  within  tne  last  year  the  two  great  Scotch  companies,  the  North  British 
and  the  Caledonian,  have  agreed  to  a  25  years'  pool  of  their  trafBc,  and  though 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  oppoaition  in  Glasgow  when  it  was  first  announced,  witun 
the  last  few  weeks  the  Glasgow  traders  have  confessed  that  they  were  mistaken 
and  that  none  of  the  ills  which  they  anticipated  have  arisen,    *    •    * 

"As  traders  they  see  the  canvassers  of  the  different  companies  coming  to  them, 
hat  in  hand,  and  begging  for  traffic,  promlniiig  a  later  departnre,  more  careful 
handling,  and  more  prompt  delivery — it  may  do  mora  generous  settlements  of 
claims.  As  passengers  they  see  the  companies  vieing  with  one  another  in  improve 
ments,  in  accommodationB,  in  frequency  of  service  or  increased  speed,  as  well  as 
in  a  score  of  details  which  make  up  the  comforts  of  passenger  travel.  Accord- 
ingly .when  the  theorist  comes  along  with  his  assurance  that  competition  is  extinct 
and  that  pools  have  dooe  mieohief,  they  are  apt  to  shiog  their  snoalders  and  take 
not  madi  notice.'' 
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Wbile  many  of  the  difficoltieB  Thicb  embairoBa  this  iBsne  hereooald  be  cor- 
rected by  the  oetter  f  sith  which  characterizeB  the  management  of  Engliah  and 
foreign  railways  Kenerally,  the  cloeer  parity  of  their  shorter  dietancee,  their 
denser  traffic,  and  their  higher  rates  and  fares  all  make  it  easier  to  maintain 
their  rates  on  faith;  nevenheleBS  they  too  nave  had  their  periods  of  distrust  and 
wrong,  when  they  fotmd  pooling  between  goTemmental  lines,  between  govern- 
mental and  private  lines,  and  by  nrivate  Unee  only,  the  beet  panacea  therefor, 
nnless  it  was  governmental  control  or  geographical  apportionments  of  territory , 
both  being  yet  more  stringent  forms  of  pooling.  The  dissimilarities  in  onr  con- 
ditious,  the  greater  area  of  our  country,  onr  longer  railway  distances  and  sys- 
tems, the  great  differences  in  the  facilities  and  strength  of  onr  own  railways  and 
their  stronger  rivalries  of  Interior  and  ext«rior  water  carriers,  etc.,  the  more 
require  that  good  faith  here  he  supplemented  by  the  legislative  sanction  and  safe- 
guards afforded  abroad. 

English  public  railway  policy  was  best  stated  by  the  Boyal  Commission  of  1887, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  charges,  rat«B,  and  tolls  of  British  raUwaye.    It  said; 

"Weareof  the  opinion  that  a  Bonndiirinciple  to  act  on,  in  the  matter  of  work- 
ing and  traf&c  agreements  between  raUway  companies,  is  to  allow  any  com- 
panies to  enter  into  th^u  withont  reference  to  any  tribunal,  upon  the  tola  etm- 
ditum  that  the  particulars  shoold  be  made  public  in  tfis  locality  and  that  they 
should  be  terminable  by  either  party  at  the  expiration  of  limit«d  periods.  If  any 
such  agreement  contained  anvtiung  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  public,  the 
conrt  of  common  pleas  should  nave  a  power  at  settang  it  aade  at  the  Instance  of 
the  board  ot  trade." 

Railway  Bates,  English  and  Foreifni,  by  J.  Gtrieraon,  manager  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  (London,  1886).  sajd: 

"Agreements  for  the  division  of  traffic,  or  for  *  pooling,'  as  they  are  termed  In 
the  miited  States  and  Canada,  are  not  unknown  in  this  oonntry.  Some  have  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  others  have  been  made  between  the  companies  without 
any  express  Parliamentary  authority,  and  have  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone niade,  in  18S1,  an  award  apportioning,  for  S  years,  the  receipts  for  traffic 
carried  between  London,  York,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  etc.,  between  the  Great  North- 
em,  London  and  Northwestern,  and  Midland  rBolwa^B.  ^18&7hemade  afnrther 
award  determining,  for  14  years,  the  proportions  in  which  the  proceeds  from 


passenger  and  goods  traffic  between  the  same  and  other  places  were  to  be  divided 
between  those  ccnnpanies  and  the  Manchester  company.  '^ 


"The  Working  andHauMementof  an  English  Railway  ."by  George  Fiudlay, 
manager  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  company  (1891),  said: 

"  There  is  another  plan  which  railways  sometimet  adopt,  which  is  known  as 
'  Percentage  Division  of  Traffic,'and  which  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner: 

Supposing  that  there  is  a  certain  traffic  to  be  conveyed  between  two  towns  or 
districts,  and  that  there  are  two  or  more  railway  companies,  each  having  a  route 
of  its  own,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  compete  for  the  traffic.  An  agreement  is 
made  that  the  receipts  derived  from  the  whole  of  the  traffic  carried  by  all  routes 
shall  be  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  and  that  each  company  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  whole. 

The  percentages  are  usually  a^ueted  on  the  basis  of  past  actoi^  carryings. 

"The  Railways  and  Traaers,'  by  W.  M.Acworth,  (London,  1891),  said: 

"Companiee  nave  combined,  and  do  combine  every  day,  bnt  for  all  that  they 
have  competed,  do  compete,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  present  are  Ukely  to  con- 
Unae  to  compete  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Will  any  Lancashire  trader  ao  into 
the  witness  box  and  declare  that  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  theNorth- 
xirestem  never  make  any  attempt  to  get  hold  of  each  other's  traffic?  And  yet  all 
the  world  knows  that,  from  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  mnneth  not  to 
the  contrary,  these  two  companies  have  agreed  to  divide  the  traffic  at  competitive 
points." 

He  further  said: 

"The  much  discussed  continental  agreement  between  the  Sontheastem  and 
the  Chatham  and  Dover,  which  settles  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  companies 
are  to  share  the  receipts  for  all  traffic  to  tne  Continent  passing  over  their  lines,  is 
solemnly  scheduled  to  an  act  rt  Parliament  and  has  been  judicially  considered  by 
every  conrt  in  the  country  up  to  and  including  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet  is  it  not 
matter  of  conunon  knowledge  that  the  Sontbeastem  and  the  Chatham  each  fight 
their  hardest  to  divert  the  stream  of  traffic  from  the  rival  line?" 

The  prominent  case  of  Hare  V.  L.  and  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.  erew  out  of  the  fact  that— 

"  Inoependent  conterminous  routes  agreed  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  whole 
traffic  in  certain  fixed  proportious  calculated  on  the  experience  of  past  course  of 
traf^.    It  was  held  that  such  an  agreement,  being  bona  ^ide,wuiK>t«itravtrvs.'^ 
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Wood,  on  Bailroads  (London,  18H),  said  of  tUsoaee: 

"ABhareholderappliedithonKhafterBeTeTRlTearsof  tMsqniesoence.foraninjanc- 
tion  to  restrain  the  companies  from  carr^g  oat  the  agreement.  The  appUcation 
vss  refused.  The  vice-chancellor  conradered  not  only  that  on  principle  snch  an 
agreement  nas  legal,  there  being  nothing  prejndicial  to  either  the  shareholdeTS 
or  the  public,  but  also  that  he  was  concluded  by  the  judgm^tt  of  Lord  Cotten- 
ham.  of  the  Coort  of  the  Qneen'a  Bench,  in  the  Shrewsb^y  Case." 

The  same  anthority  said  generally: 

"  In  England  it  la  held  that  'pooung'  contracts,  or  arrangements  between  com- 
peting roads  by  which  they  agree  to  divide  their  joint  earnings  upon  certain  classes 
of  business,  or  even  their  entire  eamiiws,  are  legal  and  valid,  where  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  or  the  pabllc  are  pr^adiced  thereby." 

"  The  Uc^nl  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  V.  McGregor,  Gtow  &  Co.  et  al. ,"  grew 
oat  of  a  contract  limiting  the  number  of  ships  to  be  ran  in  a  certain  service. 
Iiord  Bramwell  said  of  this,  in  1892 : 

"It  does  seem  strange  tnat  to  enforce  freedom  of  trade,  of  action,  the  law 
should  pnnish  those  who  make  a  perfectly  honest  agreement  vrith  a  belief  that  it 
is  fairly  required  for  their  protection." 

Professor  Badley,  now  president  of  Yale  College,  testified  in  188C,  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  as  follows: 

"  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  at  the  time  when  the  first  series  of  atten 
made  to  check  discrimination  in  England  the  first  pools  were  arranged." 

He  then  testified  more  comprehensively: 

"  It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  of  history  that  no  nation  has  snoceeded  in  prohibit- 
ing discrunination  and  pooli^  at  the  same  time.  I  shonld  be  willing  to  go  far- 
ther and  say  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  law  has  been  permanently  effec^ve  In 
prohibiting  or  discooraging  either  discrimination  or  pooling,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  at  the  same  time  indirectly  or  directly  encouraged  tie  other. 

' '  On  the  continent  of  Enrope  the  worst  forms  of  discrimination,  the  worst  abnaes 
from  which  we  snffer,  are,  m  general,  efficiently  prohibited,  but  it  is  generally 
by  an  organized  system  of  pools  of  whose  completeness  we  have  no  conception  in 
this  conntry,  pools  that  are  not  merely  recognized  by  law,  bnt  enforced  by  law. 
The  State  itself  ent«rs  into  such  poolmg  contracts  on  account  of  its  own  lines 
with  private  llnep. 

"  Senator  PLiTT  of  Connecticut.  To  what  oonntries  do  yonr  remarks  apply? 

"Mr.  Hadley.  Chiefly  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria;  also,  to  aleeesxtent, 
to  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  France  they  have  never  recognised  railroad  compe- 
tition as  a  principle,  and  scarcely  have  had  it  in  practice  at  any  time;  but  tn  Bel- 
gium and  Germany  they  have  tried  railroad  competition,  and,  what  is  all  the 
more  striking,  have  given  it  ap  as  producing  discnminations  only  to  be  avoided 
by  pools.  About  the  year  1860  the  railroad  system  of  Belgium  was  partly  in  Gov- 
ernment bands  and  parUy  in  the  hands  of  special  private  companies.  The  iffivate 
companies  had  longer  lines,  bnt  the  Ghivemmenf  had  unity  of  management  and 
hadhad  the  chance  of  first  laying  ont  its  railroads  and  choosing  tlie  best  routes. 
The  result  was  an  extremely  even  system  of  competition. 

' '  Competition  produced  tue  same  effects  it  has  produced  in  America — good  and 
bad.    It  tended  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  conntry. 

' '  It  caused  railroad  rates  to  become  lower  in  Belgium  than  theywere  or  had 
been  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  any  other  conntry  except  the  United  States, 
On  the  other  hand,  it  caused  all  sorts  of  oppressive  preferences,  special  ratee, 
special  contracts  with  private  individoals;  the  Qorermnent  Itself,  in  spite  of  all 
the  central  authority  could  do.  being  a  worse  sinner  than  any  of  the  private  Unee 
in  the  matter  of  givrng  special  r»t«8  to  individoals. 

"The  people  would  not  stand  that  the  Government  road  should  not  make 
money,  while  a  private  road,  apparentiy  not  quite  so  well  sitnated,  shonld  make 
money.  They  tried  to  prohibit  the  competition  of  private  lines  by  law.  It  was 
partly  ended  by  the  absorption  of  the  competing  lines  and  pao^y  by  pooling 
arrangements. 

"  There  is  one  large  private  company,  the  Belgian  Grand  Central,  that  has  a 
most  inflexible  pooling  contract  with  the  Government. 

"In  Germany  also,  aoont  the  year  1870,  there  was  a  tolerable  equality.  In  Prus- 
sia particularly,  between  the  State  railroads  and  the  competing  ^vate  lines,  and 
there  was  also  a  system  of  discriminations.  Just  in  so  far  as  the  State  either  con- 
solidated with  private  railroads,  or  entered  into  p4>>ling  contracts  witii  them,  the 
discriminations  were  abolished,  but  not  until  then.  They  never  had  discrimina- 
tion so  badly  in  Germany  as  we  have  in  America,  or  as  badly  as  they  had  in 
BeMum  erven,  bat  they  had  some,  and  It  was  only  abolished  by  conaoUoaaon  and 
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"  At  preeent  the  Prasaiaii  Government  owna  practically  all  its  railroads,  bnt 
ttiere  waa  a  time  when  it  bad  large  pooling  arratigeiifente  with  private  lines. 

"  The  Anstrian  Government  and  the  private  railroad  men  nave  come  to  the 
oonclnsion  that  the  only  way  they  can  possibly  abolish  discrimination  ia  by  Bys- 
temsof  pooling.  The  two  main  cities,  Vienna  and  Budapest,  the  capitols  of 
Anstria  and  Hungary,  are  connected  by  two  railroads  and  the  nver  Dannbe,  one 
of  these  railroads  having  been  bnilt  by  the  State,  Ab  soon  as  the  second  raih^ad 
wasmadethere  was  this  division  made,  which  Inclnded  the  State  road  and  second 
road  and  the  water  route,  each  carrying  its  percentage,  although  the  water  route 
was  a  natnral  water  courBe,  •  •  •  and  so  anybody  who  said  he  would  not  go 
into  a  pool  would  ibe  considered  to  be  a  very  strange  man,  and  a  man  who  was 
makiiig  trouble, 

"A.  still  stronger  instance,  perhaps,  is  the  Arlberg  Tunnel. 

"  Before  they  had  opened  that  road  they  made  a  percentage  divfaion  between 
that  and  the  existing  roads  by  dividing  the  traf&c  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
partiee  to  this  diviaon  were  the  Austrian  State  railroads,  Anstrian  private  rail- 
roads, Bavarian  railroads,  two  or  three  Swise  private  companiee,  railroads  in 
other  SouUi  G^erman  States,  and  several  French  companies  that  formed  remote 
conneotionH.  They  state  themselves  In  all  that  ia  written  on  the  subject  that 
the  <Hily  way  of  avoiding  discrimination  between  competing  points  Is  by  such 
peroentoge  diviaiona,  wit£  the  authority  of  the  Government." 

Professor  Hadley  said  later,  in  his  work  on  "  Railroad  Transportation  "  (1886) : 

"  With  all  the  police  power  which  the  G«rman  Uovermnent  controls,  a  power 
a  hundred-told  greater  than  anything  we  have  in  this  country,  and  with  all  its 
dread  of  Irresponsible  combinations,  it  seems  that  pools  are  not  a  thing  which 

can  be  prevent«d        ' '       ' 

legal  and  then  h( 
management." 

Speaking  of  the  governmental  railwav  policy  of  central  Ehirope,  he  said: 

"To  secore  obedience  to  this  (prohibitory)  evstem  they  mnst  take  awaythe 
temptation  to  violate  it.  This  can  only  be  done  Vy  a  system  of  pooling  contracts. 
These  are  accordingly  legalized  and  enforced.  They  are  carried  on  to  an  extent 
undreamed  of  in  America.  They  have  both  traffic  pools  and  money  pools.  There 
ore  pools  between  state  roads  and  private  roads,  between  railroaoa  and  water 
routes." 

BEKRDIAL  LBOIBt.A.T10N  mPRRATIVX. 

This  long  stndy  and  experience,  the  logical  conclusions  and  usages  abroad  and 
the  mntnculy  beneficial  results  which  followed  the  practical  adoption  of  these 

Elides  in  those  great  conntries,  can  not  be  intelligently  ignored  in  our  own 
'ger  and  more  b-oublons  areas  bv  mere  denunciations  that  the  purpose  is 
akin  to  monopolies,  tmsts,  etc. ,  altnongh  onr  rates  average  so  much  lees  than 
those  which  prevail  in  those  nations  having  qpasi-sanction  or  enforceable  con- 
traote.  Here  our  presumably  harmonious  States  defeat  our  just  purpoeefi, 
whereas  jealous  adjacent  nationalities  abroad  assist  the  beat  solution  of  the 
problem. 

OBJBtTTIONS  TO  FOOLDTO. 

The  most  recent  authoritative  criticism  of  pooling  was  made  by  Bon.  Charles 
A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnussion, in  The Fornmfor December, 
1897.  That  article  was  largely  in  answer  to  mjiself ,  and  I  have  anticipated  most 
of  his  grounds  In  other  parts  of  this  paper,  but  I  will  reply  a  little  fnrtbOT. 

He  ftrat  conceded  that  "  most  people  who  have  examined  this  question  con- 
clude that  the  right  to  make  pooling  contracts  would,  to  a  large  extent,  do  away 
with  the  demoralization  of  rates  and  the  consequent  disastrous  results  to  botb 
railways  and  public,  and  that  permission  to  make  such  contract  should  be  given." 

He  then  aslu,  as  you  do  of  me:  "  If,  then,  great  advantage  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  pooling  legislation,  why  is  it  that  many  people  well  infoimed  on 
the  subject  oppose  the  passage  of  such  a  law  }  " 
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I  now  qnote  from,  his  own  comments, 
briefly: 

(a)  That  the  "  enonnons  decreaae  "  of 
railway  earnings   "  alto^tbi 


(b)  That  •  •  •  "  there  is  between 
those  (nil)  carriers  a  contintial  itruf^gle 
of  the  Jteroett  kind  for  competitive  bosi- 
neas"  •  »  •  "and  to  Mich  •  •  • 
&e  above  reduction  is  mainly  dne." 
•    •    • 

"A  reduction  In  the  rates  between 
Chlcaeo  and  New  York  would  force 
down  tiie  correspondtog  rates  at  other 
points."  •  *  *  "The  pnrpoee  of  a 
pooljjig  law  is  to  eliminate  enttrdy  from 
railway  operations,  with  regard  to  the 
trsf^  which  it  afCects,  the  factor  of 
railtoay  competition." 

•  •  •  "  Let  ns  take  two  points  like 
Chicago  and  Eansaa  City.  •  >  < 
They  are  connected  by  slz  lines  of  rail- 
way, with  no  water  connection  to  com- 
plicate the  fdttiation.  •  •  *  Kach  of 
these  six  raUroods  is  seeking  to  obtain 
the  bosineu  which  mores  between  the 
two  cities.  •  •  •  When  other  indnce- 
mentB  faU,  it  reduces  the  rate." 

"AsBOme  that  a  pooling  law  is  passed 
and  that  a  pooling  contract  is  made  be 
tween  these  carriers."  •  •  •  "What 
is  the  objection  to  legaUzing  that  con- 
tract?   The  common  law  deolatee  it 


of  Congress,  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
npon  the  ctnbjectof  trosts  and  monopo- 
li^"  •  •  «  "  the  monopoly  of  a  ne- 
ceasitr  shooldbe  guarded  agamst." 


it-nHHring  ttiem  lu  pATt,  tuid  answer  them 

This  fairly  concedes  aO  "competitive 
forces;"  not  merely  "Btmmles"  and 
"strifes"  and  "rate  wara,  out  shows 
that  the  railways  must  submit  to  water 
rates  also,  whicQ  are  the  greatest  "com- 
petitive forces," 

A  "  struggle  of  the  fiercest  kind  "  is 
not  competition  in  any  due  railway, 
national,  or  legislative  meaning  nor 
have  the  reductions  been  mainly  one  to 
that  cause. 

To  "/on»  down  "corresponding  rates 
at  other  points  than  those  where  the 
fierce  struggles  ensued  is  not  com];iBti- 
tion,  nor  is  it  shown  that  other  points 
are  entitled  to  snch  rates  by  any  oom- 
petitiou,  except  those  of  markets, 
because  many  of  the  "other  points" 
were  local  and  wonld  have  but  cue 
raUway. 

No  railway  pool  here  or  abroad  has 
ever  indicated  an  intent,  or  operated  in 
practice,  to  "entirely  eliminate"  com- 
petition. It  continues,  and  in  no  case 
abolishes  it,  bat  it  regulates  it.  Hr. 
Prouty's  illustration  lacks  tiie  essential 
logic  of  fact.  Boats  run  from  Ttftniwfl 
City  to  St.  Lonis,  and  do  "  complicate 


cause  it  ab«duteiy  dominates  the  situa- 
tion."   •    •    • 

"Whatever  trafSc   passes  between 
Chicago  and  Kansas  Ciry  miut,  assum- 


are  parties  to  that  contract. 
"  It  can  not  be  denied,  therefore,  i^t  this 
combination  of  railToads  controls  the 
traffic  between  Kansas  City  and  Chi- 


the  situation,"  because  theylimit  many 
important  rates  between  Kansas  C" 
and  Chicago. 


B  City 


Bail  lines  Kansas  City  to  Memphis, 
thence  water  to  and  via  New  Orleans, 
tJso  govern  many  rates  via  Chicago  to 
New  York.  So  do  raU  lines  Kansas  City 
to  GaJveeton,  thence  via  Gulf  water 

IF,as  averred,"  it,"  i.  e.,  one  company, 
reduces  not  onlv  the  through  rates  for 
itself,  but  via  all  lines  and  all  interme- 
diate rates  by  the  operation  of  law,  it 
should  not  have  that  power.  It  is  in 
no  sense  true  competition,  and  if  such 
strife  ceased  bypooling,andall  thecal^ 
riers  concerned  endeavored  to  r««tore 
and  observe  jointly  the  former  agreed 
legal  tariffs  assumed  to  bo  reasonable, 
it  would  not  be  a  monopoly  more  thui 
in theflrst  instance  without  apool.  The 
real  monopoly  conststs  in  encouraging 


No  pool  ever  dominated  any  traffic 
eitaation. 

A  transportation  trust  never  has  been, 
and  caonot  be  formed  by  pooling,  be- 
cause the  individual  companies  con- 
tinue their  rival  efCorts  by  bettered 
facilities,  rather  than  by  rebated  ratm, 
because  of  the  water  rivalry  so  often  set 
forth  and  because  of  commercial  con- 
tests involving  rates.  The  trust  view 
may  be  and  is  more  incited  and  quickly 
secured  by  consolidation,  which  the  re- 
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oago  mart  ahttAviAy  fhan  w/vg  other 
trutt  ooidd  control  a  thing  of  oommon 
neoeecdty,  with  the  exception  of  the  sop- 
plf  of  gaa,  or  electric  light,  or  water. 


(d)  •  •  •  "Nov  at  the  end  of  Biz 
months  tome  oneoflhetix  Una  looks  over 
the  income  sheet  and  aacertaine  that, 
upon  a  particular  basis,  it  is  not  eam- 
ingwhat  it  is  "  entitled ''  to. 

The  matter  is  taken  np  with  the  other 
members  of  the  pool;  it  ia  agreed  that 
ttieratee  are  too  low,  that  thej'  onght 
to  be  advanced  somewhat;  an^  accord- 
ingly, an  advance  is  made,  wonld  or 
wotild  not  tills  be  the  result?  If  not, 
why? 


(e)  "Almost  »very  redaction  (i.  e., 
of  ratee)  has  been  a  rote-ioar  reduction; 
and  who  is  to  say  whether  it  was  inS' 
tiflable  or  nnjnstifiable?  •  •  •  bnt 
let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  the 
shearing  is  for  the  wool,  not  for  the 
comfort  of  the  animal." 


fnsal  to  permit  mntnal  contracts  Is  na<r 
greatly  stimulating.  Even  that  form  of 
concentration  can  not  dominate  trans- 
portation, for  oanaee  recited  and  reiter- 
ated, and  unanswered  by  facts.  If  Mr. 
TanderbUt  bought  every  railroad  lead- 
ing from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  every 
American  port  from  Newport  News  to 
Boston,  he  would  not  then  "  dominate 
the  ieene,"  for  New  Orleans,  Qalveston, 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  andSavaunah  would 
4till  be  open-door  ports,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the 
Erie  Canal,  our  laws,  and  Canadian  rail 
rivalry  would  continue  ae  potent  and 
forcefnl  as  now.  This  seems  too  clear 
for  more  argument. 

80  if  one  man  bought  the  six  lines 
between  Kanaae  City  and  Chicwo  and 
thereby  made  his  power  more  absolnte 
than  any  pool  coiud,  he  would  then  be 
compelled  to  buy  all  the  lines  from 
Omaha,  Sioux  City,  and  St.  Paul  to 
Chicago,  and  from  Kansas  City  to  St. 
LoniB,  MemphiH,  New  Orleans,  and  Qal- 
veston,  to  have  anything  even  approach- 
ing a  trust  or  monopoly.  Even  then 
the  Uissoori  and  Mississippi  River  car- 
riers wonld  smash  his  "trust." 

Ae  he  asks  why,  I  will  answer:  Even 
if  some  one  company  "looks  over  ihe 
income  sheet"  etc.,  it  can  only  see  its 
own  net  results.  To  aver  that  all  "  the 
other  members  of  the  po^"  wonld 
nevertheless,  aa  he  predicts,  r^ard  the 
rates  as  "too  low  "and  aJi  therenpon 
agree  to  advance  them  for  the  benefit 
of  that  one  company,  shows  ho^  some 
of  our  public  men  use  inexpert  oonjec- 
tnre  as  the  equivalent  of  fact  and  expe- 
rience. No  case  can  be  adduced  from 
any  source  in  proof  of  the  pure  sarmlBe 
advanced,  and  there  never  was  snch  an 
instance  in  any  country. 

Aa  to  why  the  rates  could  not  be  theie- 
npon  nndnly  advanced,  I  have  sbowit 
in  the  comment  next  preceding. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  article,  Ur. 
Prouty  said;  "Water  competition  hu 
been  a  potential  factor  in  the  reduction." 

If  "  almost  every  rednotion  "  of  ratei 
"has  been  a  rate-war  reduction,"  it 
clearly  entitled  the  contestants  to  a 
restoration  of  the  reasonable  ante-bel- 
Inin  conditions. 

The  various  railway  companies,  aft«r 
the  usual  consultations  between  them- 
selves and  with  shippers,  are  the  more 
proper  ones  to  decide  if  the  rate  w» 
just  in  the  first  instance. 

The  statement  is  most  inaccnratefroni 
national  railway  commissioneis.  It  ie 
not  true  that  the  vast  reductions  in  rates 
throughout  the  nation  on  all  lines  in  20 
years  have  been  caused  by  rate  wars. 
Those  wars  have  been  minor  factors 
compared  with  the  great  canaee  I  have 
set  oat;  and  in  many  instanoes  tlie; 
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(J)  That  it  ia  armied  "•  •  •  that 
a  pooling  bill  ehonld  be  enacted  becaose 
the  present  law  is  not  obeyed." 


(ff)  "Bntif  thefonnationof  tbiscon- 
tract  were  legalized,  would  there  be 
nothing  to  res&ain  these  linsH  from  an 
arbitrary  advance  in  rates 't" 

Certainly.  "Precisely  the  same  in- 
Suenceswhich  operate  in  other  bnsinees 
relations  would  ownXe  here."  •  •  • 
"Any  considerable  advance  in  rates 
consequent  upon  the  paesage  ot  a  pool- 
ing bill  would  raise  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation which  would  speedily  repeal  the 
law  itself." 


(A)  ''Inthelastten  years  the  changes 
have  been  mostly  downward.  In  the 
ten  years  following  the  enactment  of  a 
poolmsr  law,  they  would  be  moetly  up 


(t)  "ItmaynotbethattheBoatonand 
Uaine  would  pool  with  a  Los  Angeles 
line,  but  it  is  reiuoNaUv  certain  that  a 
line  having  its  terminus  at  Galveston 
would  poolwith  another  line  having  its 
terminoB  itt  Boston." 


were  greateflt  when  there  were  no  wars 
at  all.  As  for  ezampleinthe  coal,  iron, 
lumber,  limestone,  ore.  and  other  lead- 
ing rates  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Kew 
York  Central,  Illinois  Central,  and  other 
systems. 

The  present  law  is  not  only  not 
obeyed,  hut  so  the  commission  sa^,  it 
ia  impracticable  of  efficient  administra- 
tion in  its  essence:  i.e.,  the  stoppage  of 
discriminations.  If  to  justly  reenact 
the  law  with  pooling  legalized,  solely 
becaase  the  present  law  is  not  obeved 
would  best  stop  that  great  abnse,  tnat 
ground  would  alone  warrant  such  ac- 
non.  That,  however,  is  an  incidental, 
and  not  at  ajl  the  main  argument. 

Those   shippers   and   railwavs   who 

Brofit  by  non-obeyance  of  the  law  are 
le  ones  who  constantly  and  most  stren- 
uously oppose  the  legalized  contract 
K'opoeal.  They  are  negativelv  aided  hy 
W,  the  views  set  forth  by  Mr.  Pron^ 
and  the  amendments  pTOTxmed.  This 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  prior  as- 
sertion that  legalized  contract  would 
"eliminate competition,"  be  more  abso- 
lute "than  any  other  trust,"  andwoold 
"  dominate  the  situation." 
If  precisely  the  "same  influences" 


ways  both  be  legislated  for,  and  why 
are  advances  and  greater  profits  in  the 
prices  of  general  merchandise  andlarger 
special  industries  hailed  as  proofo  of 
national    prospeiitv  while   slight  ad- 


caused  by  higher  prices  for  material, 

are  denounced  as  a  cause  for  "  Htorms 
of  indignation?" 

Further,  if  such  indignation  could 
speedily  repeal  the  law,  wherein  lies  the 
danger  of  a  trial  of  such  amendmente 
to  it? 

Keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween due  tariff  rates  and  undue  rebated 
latee,  this  pnrely  conjectural  assertion 
recalls  the  foolish  prophetic  averment 
of  the  Windom  Committee,  appointed 
in  1874,  entirely  disproved  by  the  later 
history  of  transportation,  that  national 
railway  ownership  and  control  were 
"the  only  means  of  securing  and  main- 
taining reliable  and  effective  competi- 
tion between  the  railways,"  Mr.R»nty 
says  that  government  ownership  keeps 
up  ratee  abroad. 

I  quote  this  to  show  another  of  the 
pure  conjectures  upon  which  a  govern- 
mental railway  commissioner  Imses  an 
on  warranted  opinion,  unfounded  in  any 
fact.  It  is  not  "reasonably  certain,"  as 
averred,  but  certainly  improbable,  im- 
practicable, and  without  precedent 
either  in  intent  or  result. 
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.    t  prodnceo  a _ 

which  are  de^orable.    Pooling  *   * 


"Once  give  railway  companies  the 
right  to  make  oontractB  by  which  com- 
petitive bneineeB  ie  controlled,  and  yon 
nave  ntrengthened  them  immensely  in 
respect  to  tUl  their  bufdnesa." 


(n)  "*  *  •  that  In  nearly  every 
country  on  the  Continent  where  pooling 
is  permitted  the  Gtovernment  owns  and 
operates  either  all  the  railways  or  one 
ormoreimportantrallway  lines;  in  the 
latter  case,  exercising  a  mnch  Btrioter 
Hnpervision  over  the  others  than  we 
have  ever  deemed  possible." 


This  indnces  the  inaniries :  What  ia 
a  low  ntte,  and  who  aliall  decide  that 
question?  Hok  does  pooling  give  "tbe 
carriers  absolute  power  overi&tee  "  when 
he,  himself,  says  elsewhere  in  the  same 
article: 

"Water  competition  has  been  a  po- 
tential factor  in  the  rednotion." 

"  There  can  be  no  qnestiim  that  the 
rates  on  grain  between  Chicago  aod 
New  York  *  *  *  is  for  some  months 
a  controlling  element." 

Also,  that;  "A  redaction  in  the  rates 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  wooM 
'  force  down '  the  corresponding  rate  at 
other  points." 

Still  farther,  the  railways  hare  nerer 
asked  for  an  nnlimited  or  nnregnlated 
ight  to  pool. 

If  the  pablished  rates  are  reasonable 
and  are  maintained  by  means  of  legal- 
ized pools  at  the  traffic  centers,  tney 
shonld  be  equally  observed  at  lootu 
points  at  the  same  or  properly  gradu- 
ated charvee,  aa  provided  by  the  "  long 
and  short  hanl "  clause  of  the  act. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  addition  "of 
immense  strength, "but  tmtn«)we/uattae, 
and  is  required  by  law  to  avoid  urefer- 
ences  tor  localities.  Moreover,  in  the 
present  complaint  that  rates  locally  are 
maintained,  while  at  central  points  they 
are  cut.  Why,  again,  shoold  not  our 
railways  be  justly  strengthened,  instead 
of  connnnaQy  weakened? 

This  clearly  begs  my  iiueetion.  No 
railway  in  Great  Britain,  pooled  or 
otherwise,  is  owned,  controlled,  or  ope- 
rated by  its  Oovemment,  and  Uie  Eng- 
lish system  is  conatantly  held  up  to  our 
admiration.  TheyareaUfreeto"pool," 
and  many  of  them  do  so.  I  have  snown 
the  British  and  Continental  practices, 
and  repeat  the  unanswered  query,  viz: 


under  governmental,  or  private,  or 
blended  control,  wise  as  a  means  to 
commercial  stability,  nnifonnity,  and 
reasonableness  of  national  and  interna- 
tional rates,  become  "unwise,"  "re- 
strictive," "dominating,"  "absolute," 
"  monopolistic,"  and  creative  of  trusta, 
in  America,  at  one-half  the  foreign 
rates? 

He  says  that  some  fore^pi  Oovem- 
ments"ownand  operate  either  all  tiie 
railways  or  one  or  more  important  raU- 
wav  linee." 

Conceded,  but  I  do  not  concede  that  a 
Parliament  of  Uie  govennents  of  Peel, 
or  Palmertrton,  or  Gladstone,  or  of  Ca- 
vour,  or  Bismarck,  or  Thiers  were  com- 
mercially more  ignorant  than  the  Con- 
gresses of  Hayes,  or  Cleveland,  or  Har- 
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Ctovemment  owned  ita  railways,  aa  tlie 
Windom  committee  adTiBed  we  ehonld, 
it  would  reeort  to  the  same,  or  an  equiv- 
alent, European  Byatem  to  preserve 
eqiial,  stable,  and  jast  rateal 

Mr.  Proaty  made  no  answer  wfaatover 
to  tbe  Btrikins  parallels  of  railway  with 
governmental  or  teleRTaph  charges, 
(n)  Hr.  Pronty  asked  if  tbe  Joint        I  would  nnheBitatinKly  bo  advise,  if 
Traffic  Association  wonld  sabmit  to  the     the  same  rates  and  methods  are  allowed 
English  measure  of  regnlation.  aadlegalized.    X  discuss  fnlly  elsewhere 

tbe  English  system. 
Mr.  Proaty  oonclnded  his  adverse  ai^mneut  by  stating: 

"  The  writer  does  not  oppose  tiie  enactment  of  a  poohng  bill."  •  •  '■'  "For 
the  reasons  stated  bv  Ur.  Blanchard,  and  for  many  reasons  which  he  does  not 
stBt«,  most  people  who  have  examined  this  qnestion  conclude  that  the  right  to 
make  pooling  contracts  wonld,  to  a  large  extent,  do  away  with  the  demoraliza- 
Idon  ofrates,  and  the  consequent  disastrous  results  to  both  railroads  and  public; 
and  that  permission  to  make  such  contracts  ought  to  be  given." 

He  proceeds  to  discuss  the  limitations  under  which  such  authority  should  be 
granted.    I  present  and  argae  them  next. 

Twentt-Tbied. 
thb  lntkkbtatb  act— its  powers  and  defects. 


e  conditions  which  led  to  the  act  of  1886  were  dealt  with  fully  in  the  Win- 
dom report  of  1878  and  the  Beagan  bill  of  1879,  and  were  reported  upon  again 
more  comprehensively  by  the  CnJQom  committee  January  16, 1866. 

The  last  held  the  American  railway  system  to  eight«en  (16)  counts,  eleven 
(11)  of  which  related  to  discriminations,  the  other  seven  to  undue  rates  and  cap- 
itaUsations,  managements,  classifications,  and  engaging  in  extraneons  business. 
Time  and  improved  procedures  have  substantially  non-suited  six  of  the  oth^ 
complaints. 

Tbe  stripped  fact  is  that  the  act  did  not  protect  the  public  and  railways  impar- 
tially,  and  was,  therefore,  unjust.  To  stimulate  so-called  "  competition,"  it  was 
not  made  applicable  to  parallel  water  carriers.  It  regarded  the  railways  as  alone 
responsible  for  all  the  conditions  condemned,  and,  although  it  applied  theoretical 

E Duties  to  shippers  who  procured  preferences  it  devolved  the  practical  correc- 
ins  of  all  transportation  errors  upon  the  railways  alone. 

Its  provisions  were  all  antagonistic  and  none  remedial,  nor  did  it  create  or  fos- 
ter that  mutual  interest  between  Government  and  carriers  essential  to  its  success. 
It  held  to  the  exploded  perversion  that  railway  warfare  is  synonymous  with  busi- 
ness competition.  It  fostered  the  f^acv  that  while  rates  must  be  alike  via  one 
railway  it  was  desirable  and  legal  that  they  be  different  upon  rival  railways  to 
insure  so-called  competition,  or  else  that,  however  different  in  facilities  and  con- 
ditions, all  rival  railways  could  obtain  equal  rates  and  fares.  It  did  not  recog- 
nize the  palpable  fact  that  ten  different  rates  on  ten  railways  were  as  disturbing 
and  discnnunating  as  ten  rates  on  one  railway,  and  that  therefore  the  poorest  and 
most  reckless  railway  can  make  the  competing  rates  for  all  the  others. 

Finally  it  encountered  legal  reverseswhichinduced  railway  laxity  in  itaobeerv- 
ance,  and  it  has  not  corrected  the  evils  which  argued  for  its  passage.  Here,  more 
than  in  foreign  countries,  because  of  our  greater  area  and  more  complex  condi- 
tions, mere  mandat«s  against  discriminations  and  excesses  have  failed  and  will 
ever  fail  until  they  give  the  parties  affected  a  common  interest  to  obey  the  law 
and  because  the  act,  as  tfnouj  stands,  does  not  protect  upright  carriers  orshippers 
against  the  encroachments  of  others  less  so. 

THX  DZFE0T8  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  ACT. 

As  to  the  defects  of  the  act,  the  evidence  is  not  only  general,  but  official  and 

recent. 
Interstate  Commissioner  Clement  said  at  Denver,  August  11, 1809: 
"*    '    '    the  law  has  not  been  found  to  mean  and  acccmipUsh  what  its  authors 

intended."   *   *   * 
655a 13 
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Hr.  Clement  does  not  explain  how  he  has  knowledge  of  the  intratt  of  its  ai 
and  the  Sapreme  Conrt  has  intenireted  a  different  intent. 

*'  Now.  after  the  operation  and  teat  of  this  act,  aa  slightly  amended,  for  more 
tlian  12  years,  the  same  causes  of  complaint  and  grievance  in  a  large  measore  etLU 

Chainnan  Enapp,  of  the  commiseion,  said  on  the  same  occaaon: 

"  The  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  State  in  respect  of  public  carriage  are 
In  many  respects  so  indefinite  as  to  he  little  more  than  gnides,  and  so  imiMrfect 
as  to  be  extremely  difftcnlt  of  application."    *    •    • 

"  *  *  *  the  railroads  of  the  country  should  be  regarded  in  their  entirety  and 
treated,  so  far  as  possible,  ae  a  single  system  for  all  tbe  purposes  of  legal  regu- 
lation."   •    •    • 

I  remark  in  passing  that  this  is  the  strongest  form  of  pool. 

"Nojusttheory  of  legislation  will  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  public 
alone  are  in  need  of  j>rotection  and  that  the  railroads  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
Such  a  view  is  unfair  and  illogical." 

' '  The  sufficient  scheme  of  legislation,  therefore,  will  recognize  the  possibility  of 
wrongdoing  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other,  *  •  •  and  while  equipping  the 
shipper  with  ample  protection  will  also  furnish  the  carrier  with  all  needful 
defenses." 

"Nor  can  these  beneficent  ends  be  reached,  in  my  judgment,  without  confer- 
ring upon  the  railroad  corporations  privileges  of  association  and  rights  of  contract 
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The  act  has,  nevertheless,  secured  more  publicity  of  rates,  lessened  open  rate- 
wars,  has  more  justly  scaled  andeqnalized  long  and  short-hanlrates.bothat  inter- 
mediate common  points  and  at  local  stations,  has  exercised  beneficial  warning  or 
police  powers,  has  silenced  much  nnjuEt  clamor  against  railways,  has  softeued 
the  railway  attitude  toward  the  public,  has  been  mutually  educational,  and  has 
been  in  the  main  well  administered,  but  secret  discriminations  have  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  have  greatly  increased.  lamnot,  therefore,  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  commission's  valne  is  not  mnch  greater  than  its  cost. 

The  insufficiencies  of  the  act  and  its  relapses  have  proceeded  mainly  from  the 
legislative  refusal  to  confirm  the  only  practical  plan  commended  by  the  Cullom 
report,  viz,  to  give  all  well-intending  shippers  and  carriers  a  joint  interest  and 
governmental  authority  to  resist  demoralizations  in  rates  and  fares  by  mutual 
contract.  The  adoptpa  act  followed  foreign  precedents,  onr  own  former  usage, 
and  the  Cullom  report  only  to  this  point.  There  it  stopped.  This  was  as  if  con- 
sulting physicians  adhered  to  the  discredited  cures  used  by  earlier  science  but 
disregaraea  the  latest  and  best  discovery  for  the  disease  treated  and  then  blamed 
the  patient  for  his  relapses.  It  was  as  if  Congress  bad  refused  to  enact  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  own  and  the  world's  army  and  navy  fiscal  and  diplomatic 
e:nierts  for  the  public  welfare  and  security. 

Railway  officers  and  patrons  can  not  be  legislated  into  mutual  rectitude  when 
otherwise  disposed,  for  even  the  Divine  laws  have  not  done  that.  They  must  be 
afforded  some  positive  aids  to  betterment. 

"The  reasons  for  mutual  conciliation  and  cooperation  are  apparent : 

Favored  shippers  oppose  all  methods  to  defeat  rebates;  weak  lines  will  not  be 
without  business,  and  therefore  pay  drawbacks  to  get  it;  and  strong  lines  will 
not  permanently  permit  its  diversion  but  will  make  the  rates  equal,  a  course 
which  is  commercially  desirable,  indeed  essential,  although  it  may  be  reluctantly 
and  illegally  done  by  drawbacks.  Devices  and  concealed  rates,  therefore,  ensue 
largely,  which  are  iUogically  nrged  by  some  as  desirable  "competition"  and 
"pubfic  braiefita,"  whereas  tliey  are  discriminations,  pare  and  simple. 

Proceeding  to  the  failures  of  the  act,  and  the  best  cures  therefor^  an  amended 
law  should,  m  my  judgment,  proceed  npon  very  brief  leading  principles ; 

(a)  That  some  standards  of  railway  rat«8  and  fares  and  some  carrying  rules 
and  conditions  must  be  reasonable. 

(6)  That,  being  found  reasonable  in  effect  and  being  oosaessed  with  a  {)ublic 
interest,  the  Government  should,  after  such  rates  are  filed  with  the  commission 
and  not  by  it  objected  to,  and  by  direct  affirmative  action,  aid  the  railway  com- 
panies in  their  observance  and  enforcement  as  it  observes  and  enforces  its  own 
tariffs,  its  arbitrations,  its  treaty  obligations,  its  international  postal  unions,  the 
written  and  unwritten  laws  of  war,  and  all  other  expressed  or  implied  obligations 
incurred  on  behalf  of  its  people. 

(c)  That  this  is  the  essential  and  only  means  to  the  stoppage  of  the  discrimin»- 
tions  justly  complained  of,  and  the  failnree  of  the  act  in  tnat  respect. 


TBAHSFOBTATION. 

Tbeee  premlsea  being  Tmassailable,  upon  what  defenrible  grotmde  can  the 
nation  contincie  to  diio^egard  the  nndiBpiited  precedenta,  facte,  and  obligations 
■ — ._._j  __i  _..__  ._  ^_  .>.,  p-eateet  agency  of  ai" '  ■'  ■ 

aeqnate  and  nnenfor 

Ee  and  enact  these  baa 

TWKNTT-FOCKTH . 

U  THB  ACT,    AND 

I  leave  to  others  the  legal  argmaent  under  this  important  head,  bnt  there  are 
two  or  three  salient  points  which  deserve  to  be  always  remembered. 

The  Annapolis  Gonstltational  ConTention  of  1787  declared  one  of  its  objects  to 
be  "to  devise  means  for  the  aniform  r^olatioii  of  trade." 

Ite  primal  purposo  was  to  prevent  a  State— not  a  carrier— from  makii^  trade 
discriminations  against  the  products  of  other  States.  No  railway  then  ex&ted  in 
the  world,  and  the  interstate  act,  especially  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  is  not 
the  "nniform  reg^ilation  of  trade,"  bat  only  of  one  ana  often  the  smallest  element 
of  the  trade.    Nor  is  it  regulation— it  is  control,  legislation,  and  administration. 

"The  first  important  act  of  Congress  resi>ecting  interstate  commerce  was 
passed  June  15, 1886.  It  authorized  railroads  chartered  by  the  several  States  to 
combine  with  roads  of  other  States."  "Its  object  was  to  prevent  the  States  from 
impeding  commerce,"  the  commerce  which  the  railways  most  desired  should  be 
interchanged. 

The  CuUoni  report  of  Jannary,  1886,  said;  "  •  •  •  it  would  be  inexpedient 
and  impracticable  to  attempt  to  adjust  existing  inequalities  by  any  system  of 
rates  established  by  le^Iation." 

It  also  said:  "  <  ^  >  q^^  ^^  is  questionable  whether  a  commission,  or  any 
siimlar  body  of  men,  conld  saccessfoUy  perform  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
involving  as  it  would  infinite  labor  and  investigation,  exact  knowledge  as  to 
tbonBandsof  details,  and  the  adjustment  of  a  vast  varietj' of  conflicting  interests." 

A  few  months  after  the  first  commission  organized  it  declined — in  the  case  of 
Thatcher  v.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company— to  fix  certain  rates, 
saying: 

"It  IS  therefore  impossible  to  fix  them  in  this  case  even  if  the  commission  had 
the  power  to  fix  rates  generally— which  it  has  not.  Its  power  in  respect  to  rates 
is  to  determine  whether  those  which  the  roads  impose  are,  for  any  reason,  in  con- 
flict with  the  statutes." 

The  syllabus  in  the  Texas  and  Pacific  case  v.  The  Interstate  Commission, 
decided  March  30, 1897,  said: 

"If  the  commission  has  the  power  of  its  own  motion  to  promulgate  gener^ 
decrees  or  orders,  which  thereby  become  rules  of  action  to  common  carriers,  such 
exertion  of  power  mast  be  confined  to  the  obvious  purposes  and  directions  of  the 
statute,  since  Congress  has  not  granted  it  l^islative  powers." 

That  the  commission  has  not  since  then  acquired  those  rate-making  powers  is 
alsoshownby  the  Denver  report  of  August,  1899,  and  by  the  c'ommission'B  urgent 
advocacy  of  the  amendments  now  proposed.  Therefore  every  proposal  it  has 
officially  made  since  its  organization  tends  and  more  lately  intends  to  restrict 
conipetont  railway  administration  to  enlarge  inexx>erienced  and  prejudiced  con 
trol  upon  the  dangerous  margin  of  1  vote,  and  to  secure  the  powers  not  given  it 
by  the  act  it  administers  and  thus  far  denied  to  it  by  the  courts. 

TwlEKTY-FlSTH . 
COMPARISON  WITH  THE  EHQLISH  BTOTEU. 

To  intrench  our  position,  and  responsive  to  your  totdcal  inqnirv  No.  66,  as  well 
as  Commisslotiet  Prouty's  inquiries  of  me  in  his  Forum  article,  I  desire  to 
compare  the  existing  English  Bystem  with  our  system  of  sapervision  as  the  act 
now  reads. 

The  Parliamentary  regulation  of  the  railways  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland — which,  of  course,  does  not  extend  over  Canada  or  Australia — is  com- 
prised within  the  railway  and  canal  trafiSc  act  of  1888,  and  amendments,  and  the 
previous  unrepealed  acte  relating  to  the  same  general  subject. 

That  act  constituted  a  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  of  two  conuniseioners 
appc^ted  npon  the  recommendatioii  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade,  to  bold  ofBce  daring 
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good  behavior,  and  three  ez-offlcio  comiuBsionera.  One  of  the  appointed  com- 
miseionera  must  have  railway  experience  and  knowledge. 

Theae  constttnte  a  court  of  record.  The  ez-otBcio  commissionerB  mnst  be 
judges  of  the  enperior  courts — one  for  Scotland,  one  for  Bngland,  and  one  for 
Ireland — each  appointed  by  ita  Lord  Chancellor  for  not  lees  thui  S  years. 

Certain  designated  local  anthoritiee  and  asaocifttions  may  complain  to  this  com- 
misBion  or  appear  ja  opposition. 

I  owe  what  followa.  mainly,  to  the  inciaiTe  argnmenta  of  Attorney  Bines,  <^ 
the  Loniarille  and  Nashville  Railway  Company,  and  sabHtantially  quote  the 
langTUute  of  his  able  paper. 

Tne  English  commiBsion  "  •  •  •  is  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  of  oon- 
traventiona  of  the  railway  regulation  acta.  It  may  exercise  certain  XKiwers  of 
arbitration,  and  its  approval  la  reqoired  to  certain  agreements  between  railway 
or  railway  and  canws.  It  may  also  order  through  rates  nnder  careful  reetnc- 
tions  provided  bv  law,  and  it  may,  when  a  railway  owns  a  canal,  order  changes 
in  canal  rates  when  neceesary  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  the  canal 
to  the  railway.  It  is  also  required  to  report  to  Parliament  when,  in  ita  opinion, 
the  working  of  steamboats  by  a  railway  prejudicially  afFects  the  public  interest. 

Though  in  some  respects  the  powers  of  this  commission  exceed  the  powers  of 
courts  generally,  yet  no  duties  are  imposed  upon  it  which  would  tend  to  impair 
its  fairness  and  judicial  character.  The  commission  does  not  originate  com- 
plaints; it  does  not  proceed  upon  its  own  motion;  it  ia  not  charged  with  inquiring 
into  tile  management  of  railways;  it  has  no  administrative  supervision  of  any  <rf 
the  details  of  rmlway  operation;  it  is  not  charged  with  detecting  violations  of  the 
law  or  of  bringing  about  prosecutions  therefor;  its  duty  is  to  hear  the  complaints 
duly  brought  oefore  it  by  proper  complainants  and  to  determine  what,  if  any, 
relief  ia  proper  nnder  the  law. 

Thus  in  vital  respects,  the  Bailway  and  Canal  Oommieaion  prooednre  differs 
radically  from  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Ite  two  ap^nted 
commissioners  are  appointed  for  life,  and  one  of  them  mnat  be  of  experience  in 
railway  matters.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  are  appointed  simply 
for  6  years,  there  Is  no  requirement  that  any  of  them  shall  have  railway  experience, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  in  railway  matters  acts  as  a  hindrance  to  their 
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xofBcio  British  commissioners  are  jndges  of  the  superior  courts  and 

oontinue  to  act  as  judges  in  the  other  superior  courts  when  their  services  are  not 
needed  on  the  commission.  All  this  ia  an  additional  gnaranty  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commission  will  be  characterized  by  a  judicial  temper,  which  is  all 
Important.  There  is  no  corresitonding  guaranty  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate 
Commission, 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  guaranty  of  fairness  and  jostice  in  the  work  of  the 
English  commission  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  performs  no  function  which  would 
be  calcinated  to  disqualify  a  judge  f  jr  the  impartial  exei-clae  of  his  high  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Interstate  Commisaion  ia  given  supervision  of  various 
details  of  railway  mana^ment;  it  is  given  and  asks  for  more  inquisitorial  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  detectmg  railway  violations  of  the  law;  it  may  institute  com- 
plaints in  Its  own  name;  it  may  cause  prosecutionB  to  be  inatltnted  to  punish 
violations  of  the  law.  By  section  13  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  the  Inter- 
state CoinnusHton  is  anthorized  to  inquire  into  the  mianagement  of  the  buainess 
of  carriers,  and  ia  required  to  keep  itself  informed  as  to  the  manner  and  method 
in  which  the  same  is  conducted,  and  is  given  the  right  to  obtain  from  the  carriers 
full  and  complete  information  necessary  to  enable  tne  commission  to  perform  the 
duties  and  carry  oat  the  objects  for  wluch  it  was  created.  The  Interstate  Com- 
mission is  authorized  and  required  to  execute  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  and  upon  the  request  of  the  commission,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  district 
attorney  of  the  United  States  to  whom  the  commiBsion  may  apply  to  institute 
and  prosecute  in  the  proper  court  all  necessary  proceedings  for  tne  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  tne  act  and  for  the  puniahinent  of  all  violations  of  it,  and  it 
may  snbpcena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
all  books,  papers,  etc. ,  relating  to  any  matter  under  investigation.  The  Interstate 
Commission  is  also  given  authority  to  institute  any  inquiry  on  ita  own  motion  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  effect,  as  though  complaint  hod  been  made. 
This  incites  litigation  rather  than  ita  avoidance,  inoamucn  as  if  the  conunisaion 
did  not  move  themaelves,  some  complaints  might  not  be  made. 

Such  duties  and  the  character  of  detectives  imposed  upon  tiie  Interstate  Com- 
mission and  its  authority  to  inaugurate  criminal  proaecntiona,  as  well  aa  to  prose- 
cute civil  conuilaints  on  its  own  motion,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  deprive  the 
ocmndmoa  of  a  judicial  temperament,  and  are  not  conducive  to  the  f  Aimees  and 
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^  juperior.     , 

present  varied  fnnctioiie,  to  be  permitted  to  render  judgment  agitinst  a  railroad 
woiild  be  altnoBt  like  allowing  a  maa  to  be  convicted  of  murder  by  the  grand  jnry 
which  had  indicted  him.  To  give  onr  conuniseion  the  power  to  biangorate  com- 
plaints on  its  own  motion,  and  then  to  hear  and  flnallT  determine  those  com- 
plaints, wonld  be  allowing  a  party  to  be  the  jndge  in  his  own  oaoBe,  which  is  con- 
trary to  one  of  the  elementary  principles  of  law  and  justice,  and  ench  anomalies 
woold  not  be  remedied  by  allowing  appeals. 

These  compaiieone  show  the  unBtness  of  the  Interstate  Commission  with  its 
present  conetittition  and  fancttons,  and  lees  so  when  enlanred  as  they  ask,  for 
acting  as  a  conrt,  and  they  show  that  Congress  never  intended  to  give  the  cool- 
miseion  general  independent  powers  or  duties,  except  those  of  an  administrative 
body  designed  in  some  respects  to  assiet  litigants  and  the  conrte  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  toe  interstate  act.  This  is  made  clear  by  a  stndy  of  the  debates  of  Con- 
gress on  the  sabject.  Indeed,  the  coorts  themselves  conld  not  have  exercised 
Uiem  if  the  interatate  commerce  act  had  left  its  enforcement  to  the  courts  alone 
instead  of  adding  the  commisaion  as  an  adjunct  to  the  conrta,  and  now  that  the 
conriji  have  very  properly  refused  to  sanction  the  nnwarranted  assiunptions,  Oie 
conuniasion  demands  that,  while  it  still  retains  the  right  to  act  as  administrative 
snpervisor  of  varions  details  of  railway  operationB,  and  also  the  rights  to  act  as 
detective, prosecntor  and  complainant, it  oe  given  thepowera of  a  ooort; and  that 
its  orders  be  enforced  as  the  judgments  ot  a  conrt.  The  commission  wiU  appeal 
in  vain  to  the  railway-regnlation  law  of  England  for  any  sanction  ctf  an  arrange- 
ment BO  repnifnant  to  justice. 

The  British  railway  and  canal  commission  is  empowered  to  award  damages 
and,  for  the  enforcement  of  its  orders,  has  all  snch  powers,  rights,  and  privileges 
as  are  vested  in  a  snpOTior  conrii.  Since  the  way  the  English  commission  is  con- 
stituted and  the  functions  conferred  on  it  all  give  it  the  di^ty  of  a  court  and 
anbstantial  giiaranties  of  judicial  fairness  and  just  decisions,  and  since  it  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  a  court,  it  is  proper  that  it  be  given  the  authority  of  a 
court  to  carry  out  its  orders,  which  are,  for  theee  reasons,  entitled  to  as  mnch 
respect  as  if  made  by  an^  other  court  in  the  land.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  an 
appeal  lies  from  its  decision  on  all  qneetioas  of  law. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  aspires  to  much  greater  powers  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  orders,  greatly  exceeding  those  enjoyw  by  the  r^way  and 
canal  commission ,  but  it  wants  its  orders  to  go  into  eSect  and  to  remain  in  effect 
nntil  declared  unlawful  by  the  coorts,  saAring  a  power  in  the  courts  to  suspend  ' 
the  operation  of  the  order  pending  review  only  when  on  the  face  of  the  record  it 
plainly  appears  that  the  order  is  erroneons  in  point  of  law  or  nnjoat  or  unreason- 
able on  the  facts.  Since  the  conri;  conld  seldom  say  that  snch  error  or  injustioe 
plainly  appears  dmnly  on  the  face  of  the  record,  tne  practical  result  wonld  be 
tiiat  the  commission's  orders  would  be  in  effect  tJironghout  the  proceedings  for 

Instead  of  the  raUway  and  canal  commission  of  England  serving  as  a  prece- 
dent foTKivlngsuchpowers,  that  commisaion  affords  astronecontnuy  argument. 
To  give  the  Interstate  Commission  snch  powers  wonld  be  about  as  anomalons  as 
for  one  man  to  be  detective,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  jndge  in  the  same  oase. 
Certainly,  nntil  all  other  functions  are  eliminated  from  the  commission  and  tnms- 
ferred  to  some  other  administrative  body,  and  nntil  the  commission  is  restricted 
solely  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  complaints  of  violations  of  the  laws 
which  are  brought  &tore  it  by  proper  complainants,  there  should  be  no  thought 
of  giving  it  the  powers  of  a  court  to  put  its  orders  into  effect  by  execution  or  by 
any  means  whatever,  except  by  suit  in  conrt  for  their  enforcement. 

Even  then,  to  beaa  favorably  constituted  for  dispensing  justice  as  is  the  English 
ComnuBsion,  the  members  shonld  be  appoints  for  life;  some  of  them  shonld  be 
men  of  experience  in  railway  matters,  and  some  of  them  should  be  judges,  in 
order  to  insure  that  judicial  temperament  which  is  absolotely  necessary  for  the 
proper  discharge  ot  such  important  fonctions.  If  the  commission  be  made  a 
oonrt,  the  Con^tntion  of  the  United  States  will  make  it  imperative  that  Its 
members  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

Not  only  doee  the  Interstate  Commisaion  insist  that  it  should  be  given  the 
powers  of  a  conrt  to  enforce  its  orders ,  but  that  it  should  be  given  power  to  make 
all  interstate  rates,  rules,  regulations,  and  classiflcationB  throughout  the  vast  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  hold  ap  aa  an  example  of  the  practicability  and  pro- 
priety of  such  a  course  the  raU  way-regulation  laws  of  England. 

We  have  shown  how  far  the  English  railway  and  canal  commission  falls  short 
of  an  argument  for  giving  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  powers  of  a 
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court,  and  how,  instead,  it  ia  an  luBtmctiTe  argument  against  an^  each  idea. 
Likewise,  we  find  that  the  example  of  Eingland,  in  the  matter  of  fizms  rates,  is 
d  to  any  such  scheme.    No  provisionH  were  made  in  England  for  fixing  t) 


je  of  railways  except  in  the  charters  of  the  varionB  raUwav  companies  until 

tite  adoption  of  the  trafSc  act  of  1888,  by  which  uarefnl  procedure  was  provided 
for  revising  the  ratee  of  carriers  throogh  the  board  of  trade. 

The  board  Is  a  permanent  committee  of  the  privy  council.  eetabUshed  by  an 
OTder  la  council  in  1780.  As  now  constituted,  all  the  principal  ofQcers  of  the 
States  are  ex  oSoio  members,  bat  the  duties  are  really  discharged  by  the  presi- 
dent and  the  aecretuy  of  the  board.  The  president  is  nsoally  a  member  o)  the 
caUoet,  bein^  practically  a  cabinet  mimster  of  trade  and  commerce.  One  of  its 
departtoentsis  tbe  railway  department,  which  iechaived  with  the  administrative 
Buperrision  of  railways  in  various  roapects,  and  maEee  inquiries  into  occldraita, 
ooDects  and  publishes  railway  statistice,  etc. 

The  carriers  were,  by  the  act  of  1888,  required  to  transmit  to  the  board  of 
trade  classifioationB  and  schednlee  of  maximum  rates.  The  railroads  were  also 
to  advertise  in  the  newspapers  and  post  notices  at  their  passenger  stations  of  their 
having  so  transmitted  tneir  sohednles  and  olassiflcations  to  that  iward.  Thereapon 
the  board  was  to  hear  all  parties  whom  they  considered  entitled  to  be  heard, 
and  then,  if  the  boud  agrees  with  the  railways  upon  the  proposed  schedolee, 
those  Bchedolea,  or  in  the  event  of  inability  to  agree,  schednleB  prepared  by  the 
board  of  trade,  were  to  be  embraced  in  a  provisional  order  to  be  transmitted  to 
Parliament,  and  the  board  of  trade  was  to  agree  on  a  bill  confirming  ancb  pro- 
visional order.  Our  commisHion  propoeea  to  call  its  orders  ' '  administrative,  for 
reasons  before  shown.  If  any  objectionB  were  made  to  such  bill,  it  had  to  be 
referred  either  to  a  select  committee  of  the  house  in  which  the  bill  bad  been 
introducedortoa  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  for  a  hearing,  and  it  was  only 
when  an  act  had  been  passed  in  pursuance  of  this  procedure  that  the  rates  so 
demgnated  should  become  binding  upon  the  railways. 

This  system  clearly  recognizes  that  the  fixing  of  anch  rates  is  strictly  a  legiel»- 
tive  function,  and  as  snch  it  is  eiercised  only  by  Parliament  itself.  Yet  lie  dtar- 
state  Commerce  Commiseion  has  used  the  system  of  railway  regnlation  in  Eng- 
land as  an  argument  tor  conferring  upon  it  the  power  to  fix  all  interstate  rates, 
fares  and  rales.  Thus,  according  to  its  ambitious  designs,  not  only  Is  it  to  be  a 
sort  of  superintendent  of  aU  interstate  railways,  and  as  such  superior  to  the 
boards  of  directors  and  presidenta,  but  ^det«ctive  of  violations  of  the  law,  a 
prosecutor  of  IJie  railways  for  snch  violaaon,  a  party  comijlainant  against  the 
*  raUwaya,  and  also  a  court  in  all  matters  arising  under  the  interstate  commerce 
act,  having  all  the  powers  of  aconrttoenforceitsorders,  but  it  is  also  to  be  a  legis- 
lature for  the  pnrpoae  of  fixing  the  rates,  fares,  and  rules  of  the  carriers.  AJiy 
encik  mingling  of  widely  different  functions  is  grossly  Inconsistent  with  the  whole 
Bpiritof  government  In  the  United  States;  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
vit^  reject  to  any  other  and  lesser  interests  in  the  country,  and  is  not  a  power 
given  to  the  Treasury,  Postal,  Interior,  State,  or  other  branch  of  the  Government 
laviOK  a  Cabinet  mimster.  Witness  the  recent  clamor  against  Secretaries  Gage 
md£&y,  on  the  exercise  of  their  right  jndgments  in  matters  requiring  legislative 


The  Interstate  Commission  endeavors  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  power  it 
seeks  with  reference  to  rates  is  in  reality  a  legislative  power  by  inaistijig  that  It 
would  not,  under  the  power  desired,  fix  rates  in  thonrst  instance  or  generally, 
bnt  tiiat  it  would  only  fix  them  upon  complaint  and  after  finding  the  existing 
rates  unreasonable.  Congress  itself  could  not  now,  of  conrse,  fix  rates  in  1^ 
first  instance  on  any  railway  already  in  operation,  because  the  rates  have  already 
been  fixed  "in  the  first  instance.''  As  to  thereafter  fixing  and  altering  fares, 
rales,  and  rates  eenerally,  the  commission'H  course  is  inconsiatent  with  its  present 
assertions.  Altnotu;h  the  commission  now  has  no  power  to  makes  rates  at  all,  it 
in  one  case  assnmed  to  make  the  rates  on  all  the  classea  of  commodities,  embrac- 
ing over  S,DOO  articles,  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  eight  points  in  four  South- 
em  States,  which  virtually  affected  the  rates  to  all  points  in  the  South,  not  on^ 
from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  and  other  points  in  tne  northwestern  and  central 
territory,  but  from  all  points  in  the  Bast  as  well,  by  the  intimate  inter-relati<m  of 
most  rates  between  States. 

If  the  commission  saw  proper  to  go  into  snch  a  general  rate-making  order  aa 
this  when  it  had  DO  power  to  make  rates  and  so  misconceive  the  law,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  leas  modest  if  more  and  enlarged  powers  were  actually  given  to  it,  or 
lees  liable  to  error. 

The  commission  insists  that  adequate  proteoti<ni  is  given  by  the  power  of  review 
by  Uie  courts;  but  the  fact  is  that  any  such  power  would  be  wholly  insoffioient. 
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The  <[ae«tloii  of  the  ceaaonAbleneflB  of  a  rate  is  pecsliarly  one  of  fact,  and  after 
the  commissioii  finds  the  facte  that  the  rate  is  unreasonable,  and  that  the  maxi- 
mmn  and  minimum  rates  designated  by  it  will  be  reasonable,  and  orders  those 
rates  to  be  obeerred,  this  findiiiE  will  make  ont  a  prima  facie  case.  In  view  of 
. . ,,_^^f,^  _._._. 


the  reluctance  of  the  coorts  to  overtam  findings  of  (act  made  i 
l^al  prinojplee  by  bodies  congtitntod  for  the  nnrpose,  almost  the  only  protection 
tiie  cmnpaniee  will  have  will  be  the  right  to  nave  the  orders  of  the  oommission 
Mt  aside  when  therr  would  resnlt  in  the  railroad  operating  at  a  loaa,  or,  in  other 
words,  would  leaolt  in  depriving  the  railroad  of  its  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  and  the  railroad  company  would  have  this  same  protection  if  the  rates 
were  prescribed  by  Congress  itself. 

These  oonsiderationB  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colossal  and 
summary  powers  which  the  conuniaeion  now  ho  atrennouBly  demands  will  gener- 
ally be,  in  practical  effect,  just  as  expensive  and  as  binding  ai»on  the  railroads  as 
the  action  of  Congress  iteelf  in  the  premises.  The  commission  may^  act  on  its 
own  motion.  It  will  make  rates  and  fares  generally,  and  fix  rates  in  the  first 
Instance  jaat  as  Congress  itself  might  fix  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  power 
will  be  in  effect  a  legislative  power  and  a  power  which  in  England  is  exercised  by 
Parliament. 
Therefore  to  cite  the  exunple  of  England  as  an  argument  for  conferring  such 

h  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  misleading  and  absurd. 

'er  upon  the  commission  the  tremendana  powers  which  it  desires,  will 
not  only  make  it  in  effect  the  most  powerful  institntion  in  this  country,  with 


K' 


practically  nnlimited  control,  over  its  trade  and  c  ,  »     - , 

will  obliterate  those  well-defined  distinctions  which  have  bo  long  existed  here 

between  the  various  departments  of  the  Qovemment. 

While  the  railway-regulation  laws  of  England  are  relied  on  bj^  the  advocates  of 
this  entirely  unnecessary  and  radical  departure  from  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution, those  laws,  if  followed,  would  defeat  the  unwise  and  needless  provision 
ambitiouisly  longed  for  by  the  commission.  Those  laws  afford  admirable  examples 
of  carefnl  observance  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judid^  departments  ,alwaysaFnu  damental  principle  in  English-Bpaaking  coun- 
tries, whi<di  would  be  moat  ^^lasly  and  nnjuatly  disregarded  by  conferring  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  tremendous  and  widely  iliSering  powers 
which  it  HO  insintently  demands,  Qiving  it  snch  powers  wonld,  instead  of  leaving 
the  commission  as  it  intended,  and  an  adjunct  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  ana 
the  courts,  make  the  law  and  the  courts  adjunct  to  the  commission;  and  nothing 
would  be  more  unlike  such  a  remarkable  condition  of  affairs  than  the  consistent 
and  well~guarded  system  of  railway  regulation  in  force  in  England. 

Finally,  it  is  imx^ortant  to  keep  other  diatinctions  between  the  policy  of  the 
Enghsh  Government  and  our  own  in  plain  view.  The  first  is  that  the  rates  in 
Qreat  Britain  average  doable  thoae  in  our  country.  The  largeness  of  the  rates 
reasonably  influences  the  system  and  meaanre  of  regnlation.  Their  higher  rates 
receive  the  most  considerate  restrictive  regulations.  Here  the  lowest  rates  are 
proposed  to  be  made  snbject  to  mare  stringent  and  inconsiderate  legiilation  than 
any  country  of  the  earth  exercises.  The  second  is  that  in  many  details  their 
comities  receive  amplercareandprotection,  such  as  policing  the  stations,  grade 
crossings,  invasions  upon  the  rights  of  way,  the  contruiutory  neglect  of  persons 
injured,  penalties  for  securing  rates  by  wrongdoing,  the  measures  of  damages  to 
persons,  the  legality  of  limitations  or  releases,  et«.  The  third  is  that  English 
legislative  railway  policy  requires  that  when  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  new 
and  competitive  railway  or  extend  former  Lines  to  a  point  or  diHtriot  previously 
reached  by  one  or  more  other  companies,  it  shall  be  first  demonstratedthat  sucu 
new  line  is  a  reasonable  public  requirement  before  parliamentary  powers  will  be 

S anted  for  its  construotion  and  operation.  With  us  persons  contemplating  the 
»  construction  of  parallel  or  competing  lines  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  lax 
and  the  simplest  of  formulas,  declarations,  aild  guaranties,  and  when  built  almost 
universally  oecome  disturbers  of  the  preexisting  rates,  fares,  and  regulations,  in 
order  to  detach  business  from  other  companies  because  the  mere  construction 
of  new  lines  adds  but  slowly  to  the  antecedent  traffic. 

If  where  three  lines  exist  a  fourth  is  authorized  and  built,  the  original  ones  are 
entitled  to  have  their  reduced  trafBc  reasonably  cared  for  as  being  just  to  the 
business  of  four  instead  of  three  companies. 

When  a  new  British  line  is  built,  it  also  becomes  a  conservator  of  rates  under 
the  prevailing  system  of  regulations;  here  it  ia  encouraged  by  theory  and  law  to 
become  a  disturber  because  such  a  course  is  deemed  competition. 

Enot^h  surely  hae  been  shown  nuder  this  general  head  to  demonstrate  that  the 
broad,  intdligent,  mutual,  and  caref^  legislative  policy  of  England  Is  in  striking 
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contrast  in  every  respect  with  the  irrational,  nnfair,  and  prejudiced  scheme  of 
railway-rat*  control  pnt  forth  by  onr  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  in  every 
reepect  to  which  they  both  appeal  commercially. 

Reference  is  often  made  here  to  the  English  clearing  honse.  A^  its  name 
indicates,  it  clears  only  joint  receipts  and  does  not  maike  or  alter  rates. 

Thatbodyie.however,  also  chartered  and  not  opposed  by  Parliament  nndersnb- 
Btantially  the  general  declaration  that  its  bnsineBS  is  to  be  conducted  as  if  all  the 
railways  were  one  railway. 

Its  offices  are  headqnarters  for  various  rate  conferences,  which  constitnte  a 
series  of  small  associations  possessing  great  valae,  but  are  not  a  part  of  its  organ- 
isation. 

Finally,  on  this  vital  point,  it  is  also  to  be  recited  and  borne  in  mind  that  no 
ench  powers  as  those  arrogated  and  asked  for  by  cor  commission  are  conferred 
□pon  any  other  railway  commission,  board,  conncil,  or  committee  of  any  other 
Qoontry. 

Twenty-Sixth, 
hdqoestbd  ceanqes  in  tee  act. 

Tou  naturally  ask,  in  view  of  my  critidsms  of  the  present  interstate-cotiunerce 
act,  and  in  response  to  your  topical  inqniry,  what  amendments  I  wonld  propose 
for  the  interstate  commerce  act,  which  shall  be  mntnal  in  purpose  and  effect, 
improve  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  stop  the  evils  of  mscriminations  and 
excessive  rates. 

I  premise  by  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  railway  companies  have  given  more 
cooperation  and  good  will  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  than  that  com- 
mission has  shown  toward  the  railways.  It  is  essential  primarily  that  this 
condition  be  changed. 

To  that  end  I  would  personaUy  favoi" — 

(a)  Ifore  frequent  conferences  between  the  railroads  and  the  commission,  in 
some  of  which — upon  the  initiative  of  the  commission — perhaps  interested  shippers 
m^bt  participate. 

(b)  As  the  commission  is  asking  us  for  nnnecessary  meaanres  of  publicity  and 
expense,  I  think  we  should,  receive  from  them  at  least  a  monthly  bulletin  which 
wonld  show  the  objections  to  interstate  railway  tariffa  in  use,  and  not  leave  this 
to  exaggerated  conjecture.  For  this  purpose  I  wonld  have  the  statement  imper- 
sonal, reciting  as  a  suggested  heading^  "Complaints  against   interstate  rates, 

received  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  during  the  month  of ." 

I  would  show  therein  the  rat«  complained  of,  the  article  to  which  the  objectionable 
rate  applied,  and  the  points  of  shipment  and  receipt,  without  naming  the  railway 
companies  complained  of  or  the  persons  complainmg. 

I  believe  the  tendency  of  this  bulletin  would  be  tc  cause  such  rates  to  be  more 
closely  scanned  and  compared  before  isene,  as  the  i-ailroads  would  desire  to  avoid 
being  entered  upon  this  bat ;  competing  lines  would  compare  their  rates  wiUi  those 
complained  of;  shippers  might  the  more  hesitate  to  complain  unnecessarily,  and 
we  would  at  last  know  ofScially  the  exact  amount  of  public  disaffection  witii  rates, 
which  I  think  is  now  greatly  ma^fled. 

(c)  In  my  judgment  the  commission  should  be  enlarged  to  seven  members.  I 
do  not  believeitpoaaible,  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  business  of  the  county, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  Puerto  Eico,  the  Philippine  Island, 
and  Alaska,  ma^  ultimat«ly  come  within  one  system  of  regulation,  that  five  men 
can  by  any  possibility  of  industry  and  knowledge  encompass  the  consideration  of 
all  these  great  and  intricate  questions  fairly  and  compreQensively. 

(d)  I  strenuously  urge  the  right  of  contract.  I  am  not  now  advocating  the 
immediate  grant  of  pooling  aathority,  but  many  other  contracts  than  poou  are 
equally  essential  to  uniformity  of  rates,  rules,  and  regulations — such  as  light^age, 
switching,  storage,  stock-yard  chargea,  nnion-depot  arrangements,  joint  tracks, 
joint  divisions  between  connecting  lines,  etc. — every  one  of  which  are  as  clearly 
m  the  public  interest  as  they  are  in  that  of  the  railroads.  In  the  important 
matter  of  inspecting  through  cars  at  agreed  points,  that  measure  Is,  for  exam- 

Sle — and  without  doubt— in  the  clear  interesta  of  the  protection  of  both  human 
fe  and  of  property  being  transported. 

(e)  In  other  and  general  respects  I  favor  eabstantially  the  general  features  of 
the  Foraker  bill,  so  called  (Senate  biU  No.  1479,  March  80,  im). 

I  am  aware  that  the  people  demand  a  supervising  power,  superior  in  some 
respects  to  the  railroads  themselves,  and,  with  mutual  equity  kept  in  view,  I 
think  it  a  proper  requirement.  I  think  the  commission  should  show  the  people 
what  ia  mutnally  proper,  not  partisan.    I  think  the  relations  between  the  pnluic 
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and  the  railroada  are  jtutly  mode  np  of  mntnal  rights,  bnt  snrely  oil  the  rights  do 
not  belong  to  the  people,  who  do  not  own  and  who  are  not  responsible  for  railwejr 
finance  or  management.    The  railroads  most  poBseee  some  vested  ri^ts. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  the  railroad  companiee  should  be  the  axcloMve  and  arbi- 
trary managers  of  th^  propertj*  in  all  trablic  reepecba,  nor  can  I  admit  that  five 
governmental  otOcers  snonld  replace  them  as  managers  of  this  vast  property  in 
preference  to  onwise,  nnintelligent,  and  perhaps  hostile  oonstitoeocies.  I  tluok 
that  conferences  between  the  Tarions  intereete  should  evolve  a  bUl  which  every 
governmental  and  corporate  fair  mind  shonld  be  alike  willing  to  accept  and  adopt. 

I  favor  this  also  bw^ose  it  is  time  that  a  stop  was  pnt  in  eome  measure  to  tne 
confmiion  of  anUiority;  to  the  cross  decisions  in  the  lower  courts;  to  the  excessive 
demands  of  the  commiBsion  on  the  one  hand,  and  possibly  to  the  excessive  re- 
sistance of  some  railway  companiee  on  the  other. 

Ibelieve  the  whole  subject  should  he  approached  ia  a  candid  national  spirit. 
We  too  much  limp  and  jnmp  to  this  end.  It  is  not  deliberately  and  mntnally 
considered  before  action. 

I  wish  to  impress  the  board  with  my  personal  belief  that  this  qnestion  is  and 
always  will  be  linked  with  a  public  interest;  that  the  public  has  areasonable  and 
vital  concern  in  transportation,  as  tosafety  appliances,  the  safe  character  of  road- 
beds, adequate  protection  at  public  croesings,  security  of  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty, the  proper  accounting  as  to  bonds,  shares,  etc.,  and  in  reasonable  ratee, 
mles,  and  fares,  and  the  stoppage  of  all  discriminating  practices,  and  otight  there- 
fore to  have  all  its  rights  in  anch  partionlars,  bnt  it  ought  to  enact  wiae  and 
mntnal  lawa  about  them,  especially  as  the  railways  are  the  largest  factors  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Most  of  the  rnlinge  of  the  InterBtateCommiesionhavebeen  accepted  bv  the  rail- 
way companies,  in  four  years  38  of  its  40  rate  ruling  were  compned  with. 
NevertheleHs,  the  railway  companies  have  fult  it  to  be  their  duty  to  contest  some  of 
snch  rulings  and  have  been  justified  in  this  conclusion  by  imxKirtant  decisions 
of  the  lower  conrta  and  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  in  their  favor. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  shown  that'  its  proposed  strin- 
gent amendments  are  called  for  by  the  public.  They  seem  the  notion  and  mc^don 
of  the  commission  it«elf  in  most  respects.  The  annual  reports  of  the  commis- 
sicn  only  partially  show  the  number  or  natnre  of  the  complaints  which  come 
before  it  as  to  exce^ve  rates,  which,  next  to  discriminations,  constitnto  the  only 
additional  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  commission  and  their  number  is  there- 
fore magnified  in  the  general  stAtements. 

Numerous  individuals  representing  trade  bodies  urge  the  amendments  upon  the 
gronnd  that  the  Interstate  Conunission  will  stand  impartially  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  public;  that  it  is  composed  of  "  men  in^sposed  to  favor  one  party 
any  more  than  another,"  and  will  constitute  a  "  board  of  arbitration,"  and  that  is 
wh^t  tiie  "commission  will  be  under  this  bill  if  it  is  pas^,"  etc. 

I  demur  to  some  of  these  views,  because  an  arbitration  is  usually  had  by  agree- 
ment of  both  parties  aa  to  the  issue  to  be  submitted  and  decided,  and  both  parties 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  arbitrators;  also  because  the  repeated  ntter- 
ances  of  the  conimiBaion  show  tliat  they  have  already  prejudged  the  case  in  nearly 
every  phase  under  which  it  can  arise. 

They  will,  therefore,  with  their  proposed  widely  extended  powers,  if  granted, 
constitute  a  board  of  prosecution  rather  than  a  board  of  arbitration. 

It  is  alleged  in  various  arguments  that  no  amendments  are  proposed  which  give 
to  the  conimisaion  the  power  to  make  rates.  This  is  an  evasion.  The  power  to 
change  a  rate  is  clearly  the  power  to  make  a  new  rate,  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  to  fix  other  new  rates, I.e., changes — leaving  to  the  carrier,  therefore, 
only  the  determination  of  such  others  as  may  happen  to  please  the  commission. 
It  is  the  power  which  the  commission  objects  to  on  the  pwt  of  the  railroad,  yet 
desires  to  assume  and  increase  for  itself. 

Oreat  stress  is  laid  in  various  arguments  upon  the  necessity  for  a  tribnnal 
standing  between  the  shipper  on  the  one  hand  and  the  railroad  companies  on  the 
other,  which  shall  have  the  {>ower  to  determine  the  issues  between  the  two. 

The  Witness.  There  ia  one  featnre  of  pooling  contreicte  to  which  I  am  aaked 
to  call  more  specific  attention  than  I  have  to-day.  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
drawing  some  pooling  contracts,  and  have  been  a  party  to  many  more,  yet  I  have 
never  seen  one  that  held,  from  its  first  to  its  last  word,  any  specific  rate  or  fare. 
They  refer  to  rates  and  fares  then  in  existence  or  which  may  be  from  time  to  time 
made  or  altered.  Pooling  contract*,  as  some  were  made  here  and  in  England, 
may  have  been  for  1  or  5  years,  or  more,  daring  which  time  no  line  of  the  pool- 
ing agreement  was  changed:  yet  rates  might  have  been  properly  and  necessarily 
changed  twenty-five  times  dnring  those  years.    The  first  object,  as  yon  will  readily 
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see,  was  to  provide  a  procedure  adapted  from  past  experience,  whether  for  1  or 
30  years,  to  govern  the  division  of  tbe  same  bn^neee,  leaving  the  parties  thereto 
the  opportmiity  under  one  agreement  and  regardless  of  ite  dnration  to  make 
snch  changes  in  the  contracts  or  rates  sa  the  succeeding  conditions  of  policy, 
management,  or  trade  might  justify  or  require-  Ab  I  have  said  before,  there  is  a 
great  misconception  in  the  publiu  mind  that  pooling  contracts  specif;  rates,  and 
are  nsed  to  Tnnintain  them.  Bemember  also  that  all  the  forces  of  due  competi- 
tdon  have  as  much  play  nnder  a  pooling  contract  as  if  pools  did  not  exist,  tb^ 
being  dmpty  provisos  that  when  vaiions  rates  shall  have  been  made  ^ey  ahall 
then — whether  higher  or  lower — come  within  the  proviMons  of  the  joint  parse 
memoraadnm  as  to  the  division  between  the  parties  of  the  tonoEwe  represented 
by  the  trafBc  or  of  the  earnings  derived  from  it.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  made 
initially  clear  to  you.  Of  course  their  pnrpoee  is  to  maintain  the  vaiions  rates  so 
adopted. 

(After  a  recess  from  13.SG  to  8  p.  m.,  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Blanchard  was  con- 
tinued, as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbunkdt.1  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  good  policy  to  push  before  the 
national  legislature  a  bill  abolishing  ticket  scalping,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
legislation  that  the  people  at  the  country  and  the  Citerstate  Commerce  Commia- 
sion  and  shippers  are  asking  for,  as  was  done  in  the  last  session  of  CongroHs? — 
A.  Hy  iadgment  is  that  it  is  wiser  that  all  the  reforms  be  inaugorated  and  go 
hand  in  nand  with  each  other,  and  that  they  should  not  be  dealt  with  piecemeu, 
bnt  oomprehensiyely.  Neverthelees  the  contest  has  been  made  np  so  fully  as  to 
scalping  that,  if  there  is  liable  to  be  any  considerable  delay  as  to  the  other 
features  because  uf  considering  that  one  again,  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  act  passed 
now  to  diecontinne  scalping  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  us — the  people  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission— in  prodocii^  quick  results;  some  liold  that  to 
pass  it  now  would  Btrengthen  the  taands  of  those  who  favor  further  l^islation  on 
other  points  and  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  possibly  to  giving  us  the  authority 
which  we  desire  in  other  reepecta,  than  for  us  to  undertalie  to  adjust  all  inter- 
state issues  at  once.  The  reverse  of  this  view  holds  with  others,  viz,  that  if  we 
fail  to  abolish  scalping  now  we  incur  the  failure  of  that  with  onr  further  pro- 
posals hereafter.  Between  these  views  it  is  my  conclusion  that  if  we  can  we 
should  get  simultaneous  action  on  all  points.  If  we  can  not  It  is  better  to  get 
action  which  would  correct  the  one  great  evil  of  passenger  traffic,  which  praeCl- 
cally  gets  a  disturbing  issue  away  from  the  commission  and  out  of  the  way  of 
Congress,  and  will  mostly  work  to  the  public  good. 

Q^.  Do  vou  believe  that  the  railroads  themselves  are  responsible  for  the  system 
of  ticket  brokerage  which  they  seek  to  have  abolished  hy  the  National  and  State 
legislatures? — A.  Only  in  a  sroaU  measure  at  preeent.  My  answer  did  not  go  this 
morning  into  all  the  forms  or  evils  of  ticket  brokerage.  We  will  assume,  for 
example,  that  from  New  York  there  are  a  thousand  forms  of  tickets  which  pass 
through  what  are  called  the  western  termini  of  the  tmnli  lines  from  Toronto,  on 
the  north,  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  trunk  line  junctions,  on  the  south.  Between 
these  jnnctiona  are  a  multiplicity  of  connections:  so  many  that  Mr.  Daniels  of 
the  New  York  Central  Boilroad  stated  in  his  testimony  in  1808  that  there  were 
50,000  or  more  ticketed  routes,  as  for  example  between  the  seaboard  cities  uid 
Portland,  Oreg. 

When  it  comes  to  issuing  the  various  class  tickets  bjr  all  those  various  roads  and 
routes,  they  afford  more  or  less  opportunities  for  scoping.  For  example,  a  ticket 
from  Philadelphia  reading  through  Buffalo,  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  from  Cleve- 
land to  Toledo,  and  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati,  goes  on  three  sides  of  the  square, 
or  say  two-thirds  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Those  routes  are  represented 
by  various  coupons,  and  the  longer  the  distance  the  more  the  opportunities  for 
scalping.  The  railroad  companies,  starting  with  the  public  convenience  and 
their  own  revenues,  are  therefore  obURed  to  confront  this  issue;  should  they 
decline  to  sell  those  various  tickets  at  their  advertised  fares  or  run  the  risks  <n 
scalping  them  ?  We  will  suppose  a  ticket  sold  from  New  York  by  way  of  Albao;, 
Montreal  and  Detroit,  to  Cincinnati;  that  ticket  might  be  scalped  at  Saratoga  or 
Troy  or  Detroit,  and  again  at  Toledo;  and  while  uie  orlginu  transaction  was 
a  l^ltimate  one  over  the  traveled  and  current  routes,  it  nevertheless  increased 
the  liability  to  speculation  in  those  tickets  by  selling  these  various  cut  portions 
at  these  numerous  points.  In  that  way  the  railroad  oompanies  have  done  mnob, 
by  mnltiplying  routes,  to  assist  the  scalper  in  his  object,  but  always,  as  I  avw, 
the  public  convenience  entered  into  their  issue. 

._...,....  ..    ..    .,    _.    __:_>_  J  * 3 ..    -fgy^U    QQ^    J^    ^ ^ ^ 

1  am  familiar 
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with  the  old  Atlantic  and  Great  Weatem  IteUioad,  where  a  block  of  tioketa,  a 
thonsandin  number,  for  illnstration,  werepntont  fTomOincitmatitoNew  York. 
We  will  snppoee  the  tare  well  maintained  on  the  othet  lines  on  a  bads  of, 
Ba7,  $17,  Cincinnati  to  New  York,  hut  they  placed  those  tickets  with  scalpers 
for^4.  bi  that  way  the  railroad  companiee  had  direct  dealii^s  with  the  acalpera. 
Ja  Buffalo  at  one  time  when  some  new  linesopened  throogh  to  New  York  perhaps 
over  10,000  tickets  were  disposed  of  to  speculators  direct,  via  nnmeroos  lontes. 
SabseqaenUf  when  the  distnrbancee  which  such  sales  created  were  removed  hy 
a  better  tinderstanding  between  the  railway  eompaniee,  the  companies  offered  to 
redeon  those  tickets,  perhaps  not  at  the  amonnts  which  they  received  for  them, 
hnt  at  a  higher  price  than  paid,  that  redemption  fnnd  being  contribated  and 
divided  over  all  the  lines  witn  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  rates  and  the  pub- 
lic equalities  of  fares.  The  brokers,  we  will  say.  had  disposed  of  2,000  of  those 
tlcliBta;  and  the  railway  offered  the  brokers  |2  more  than  they  paid  for  the 
8,000  on  hand,  represenfinit  a  profit  of  say  $16,000,  which  the  public  paid  to  the 
tookers,  bat  scalpers  remsed  to  return  those  tickete  notwithstanding  that 
profit,  believing  tjiat  it  was  bat  the  precursor  step  to  stop  Bi>ecnlation  in  8<»lp- 
mg  tickets;  that  they,  nothwithatanding  the  large  gain  from  that  transaction, 
would  become  the  losers  by  the  aggregate  general  policy,  and  that  they  could 
sell  them  to  traTclers  for  an  eqnal  or  greater  gain. 

In  o^er  cases  railroad  agents  have  undoabtedlv  referred  passengers  to  scalp- 
ing offices  as  places  where,  to  secnre  bnsiness,  tney  conld  bn^  tickets  over  thcdr 
lines  cheaper.  Suppose  that  ;he  fare  from  New  York  to  Chicago  by  the  Grand 
Trnnk  line  In  connection  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  from  New  York  is  $18,  while 
the  standard  fare  via  the  New  York  Central  routes  is  $20.  At  that  difference  a 
passenger  might  say,  "I  do  not  prefer  the  lower  cost  line;  the  difference  in  con- 
nections and  time  and  in  sleeping  car  conveniences  and  meals  do  not  attract  me." 

The  ticket  atgent  may  then  have  said  to  the  intending  traveler,  and  possibly 
with  the  authority  of  his  superior  olficer,  "  If  you  will  go  to  A  B,  who  has  a  scalp- 
ing office,  he  has  tickets  over  our  road  which  originally  started  at  Portland,  Me., 
or  somewhere  el>ie,  through  Boston  to  New  York,  and  the  party  having  nsed  part 
of  that  ticket  via  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  the  broker  has  on  sale  the  balance  of 
the  ticket  for  $19."  Therefore  the  broker  gets  that  $3  below  the  fixed  differential 
of  $2.  The  passenger  saves  so  much  of  that  scalp  as  the  broker  may  allow  him. 
To  that  extent  the  railroad  companies  have  at  times  referred  passengers  to  the 
advant^ea  of  a  scalper's  office  and  have  then  shared  its  benefits  in  the  way  cited. 

In  such  cases  the  railr<md  companies  may  formerly  have  been  responsible  directly 
for  some  of  the  evils,  bat  they  have  now  been  curtailed  from  the  fact  that  agen& 
have  been  appointed  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  go  into  these  scalping  offices  and 
*'  teat  the  market,"  as  it  is  called;  and  while  I  dislike  to  bring  before  a  body  like 
this  the  use  of  such  instrnmentalities,  we  have  availed  of  the  most  experienced 
experts  to  do  this  work,  and  out  of  all  the  mass  of  information  they  derive  such 
facts  are  confirmed.  Nevertheless,  however  mnch  the  raOroad  companies  have 
formerly  connived  at  these  methods,  they  have  been  gradually  eliminated,  and 
more  and  more  the  disturbing  railroad  officer  and  scalper  have  been  tlirown  on 
more  limited  resources. 

A  railroad  president  told  me  that  his  chief  ticket  clerk  beii^  ill  and  hie  mail, 
mai-ked  personal,  having  accumnlat«d  and  caused  suspicion,  he  caused  that  mail 
to  be  opened  and  there  were  found  letters  from  three  different  brokers  saying, 
in  effect,  "I  have  received  from  vou  the  tickets  which  are  to  be  sold  in  my  office. 
The  standard  fare  being  so  much,  the  tickets  are  to  be  sold  for  so  much."  We 
will  suppose  that  the  standard  fare  being  $10  the  tickets  were  to  he  sold  at  $7; 
the  broker  then  agreed  to  divide  the  profit  between  the  ticket  clerk  and  the  ticket 
scalper.  In  this  way  the  chief  ticket  clerk  was  fonnd  to  receive  three  times  his 
salary  and  cut  the  rates  of  hia  own  company.  So  long  as  scalpers  can  bny  tickets 
bearing  the  office  stamps  of  an  anthorlzed  ticket  agent  they  prefer  it;  ao  they  use 
every  due  and  undue  means  to  get  them.  When  they  found  that  the  railroads 
gradually  discontinaed  that  practice  they  resorted  to  other  questionable,  discrimi- 
nating, and  corrupt  practices. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  were  to  agree,  and  all  abide  by  the  agreement,  to  have  no 
deaJlnga  vrith  ticket  brokers,  is  it  proljable  that  the  ticket  broker^e  bttsiness 
would  be  very  much  curtailed,  if  not  almost  eliminated? — A.  The  Baatem  rail- 
ways had  snch  an  understanding  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
it  worked  toward  sach  good  results  I  think  that  if  to-day  an  agreement  was 
nationally  legalized  by  which  all  railroads  niight  absolutely  atep  all  connections 
with  brokers  that  brokers'  offices  would  continue,  but  in  grottly  curtailed  extent, 
by  reason  of  the  ability  to  purchase  portions  of  cut  tickets  and  nee  the  return 
coupons,  coiiventi<m  and  special  party  tickets,  as  they  are  called,  and  sell  them  to 
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paitieB  who  are  not  entitled  to  them.  This  would  not,  however,  jnetjfy  the 
continuance  of  th^  hmdnesB,  especially  if  they  had  no  rixht  of  agency.  As,  for 
example,  if  the  fare  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  $30,  the  two-way  rate  is  $40. 
If,  inBtead,  the  companies  woold  sell  one  ronnd-trip  ticket  at  a  fare  one  and  one- 
third  timee  one  standard  fare  that  would  be  $36.60.  To  the  extent  the  broker  can 
indnce  a  pnrchaaer  to  nse  that  ticket  coming  east  for  $18  and  eell  the  retnm  part 
to  some  party  not  authorized  to  use  it  for  $1Q  they  wonld  receive  $84  for  that  for 
which  they  paid  $36,  and,  if  a  trareler  presents  the  return  portion  of  that  ticket, 
the  railroad  companiea  can  not,  under  some  conditions,  stop  it.  They  can  not 
stop  to  determine  i^ways  whether  the  holder  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum, 
etc.  They  do  undertake  to  got  the  secretary  of  that  order,  for  example,  to  certify 
that  the  party  holding  each  ncket  was  entitled  to  its  privileges  and  return  under 
the  rates  ana  rules  made.  But  let  us  assume  the  holder  sells  that  ticket  to  a 
broker  who  nees  it.  If  the  fare  on  mileage  tickets  is  one  and  one-half  cents  a  mile 
and  the  local  fare  is  two  cents  or  more  per  mile,  the  brokers  wonld  combine  to 
buy,  say  a  thousand  of  them  under  various  names  and  subterfuges.  By  the  terms 
of  the  ticket  itself  it  is  usually  provided  that  such  a  ticket  shall  only  be  good  when 
presented,  say  by  John  Richarda  for  his  passage,  but  he  goes  into  one  of  the  offices 
on  Broadway,  iu  New  Tork,  or  on  Clark  street,  in  Chicago,  and  procures  such  a 
ticket,  uses  it  part  way  and  then  sends  it  back  to  the  scalper  ana  gets  a  reduced 
fare  for  that  pwt  he  used,  or  he  may  sell  a  portion  of  all  the  remainder  of  a  ticket 
at  first  u«ed  legitimately.  Again ,  the  selling  broker  induces  another  broker  to  take 
up  the  ticket  uncanceled  and  return  it  to  him,  and  thereupon  he  divides  with  pas- 
senger and  conductor  the  amount  made.  In  some  districts,  as  iu  New  Englimd, 
mileage  tickets  are  good  for  any  holders  thereof.  The  result  is  that  some  persona 
buy  them  and  sell  parts  of  them  at  advanced  fares,  yet  under  the  advertised  tariSd. 
The  railroads,  meantime,  may  have  done  everything  they  could  to  prevent  such 
results.  In  some  cases  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  a  photograph  of  the  bolder 
accompany  the  ticket.  Of  course,  that  is  an  annoyance  and  an  inconvenience  to 
passengers,  who  generally  care  more  for  aaving  than  for  reform.  Then,  thoee 
photographs  were  often  scratched  or  faded  so  that  one  could  not  recognize  the 

JiBBsenger  from  it.  Every  conceivable  form,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  of 
raud  and  misrepresentation  ia  therefore  resorted  to  to  evade  the  companies' 
rules  and  its  own  and  the  passenger's  legal  obligations.  The  one  thing  to  do, 
therefore,  clearly  for  the  public  interest,  is  that  a  seller  of  tickets  shall  put  over 
his  counter  a  certificate  or  authorized  proof  of  agency  from  the  com^nies  for 
whom  he  purports  to  sell  such  tickets;  otherwise,  make  it  illegal  for  him  to  sell 
them.  If  a  maniu  lower  New  York,  say  in  the  sugar  district,  said  herepresented 
the  American  Sogar  Refining  Company  and  offered  to  sell  its  s^ars,  the  first 
thing  pnrchaaere  would  require  would  be  the  authority  to  so  sell.  The  American 
Sugar  Befining  Company  could  get  an  iiunuction  and  arrest  that  man  for  dealing 
falsely  in  tlteir  goods  and  representing  the  wares  and  sales  falsely.  We  can  not 
arrest  anybody,  yet  the  crime  against  railway  and  traveler  is  as  much  opposed  to 
pnblic  morals  and  more  so. 

The  fact  is  that  the  law  frowns  at  every  joint  measure  that  we  have  taken  to 
protect  our  railroad  rates  and  fares,  and  out  of  86  measures  pending,  at  one  time, 
in  Congress,  as  I  have  said  before,  only  the  pooling,  scalping,  and  commission 
qaeations  were  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  We  are  treated,  although  iu  the  service 
of  l^e  public  interest,  much  as  if  we  were  its  enemies.  Seual»r  Chandler  has 
repeated  the  following  statement,  substantially: 

"  It  is  the  railway  intention  if  they  pool  to  organize  a  monopoly  power  which 
shall  be  constituted  of  twelve  thousands  of  millions  of  capital." 

A  more  absurd  statement  of  intent  or  practicability  could  not  be  made.  How 
can  we  pool  a  road  that  carries  salmon  and  local  tramc  in  northwestern  Oreeon 
with  a  road  that  mainly  carries  oranges  in  Florida?  How  could  we  pool  a  lumoer 
railroad  in  Maine  with  a  road  that  carries  principally  cotton  and  cattle  in  south- 
western Texas?  Yet  that  is  the  character  of  the  misrepresentatioDs  or  misinfor- 
mation that  constantly  go  abroad.  I  have  challenged  Senators  and  others  to  an 
open  discussion  of  this  great  question  and  never  had  an  acceptance  or  even  known 
anytiiing  worthy  to  be  called  an  aignment  in  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Ux.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  an  instance  this  morning  in  which  yon  said 
that  a  man  who  bought  a  ticket  to  a  certain  point  and  sold  it  beyond  would  not 

St  as  much  from  the  scalpers  as  he  would  get  from  the  railroads  in  redeeming 
at  ticket.  Is  there  not  a  large  body  of  travelers  in  this  country  who  buy  tickets, 
say,  at  Chicago  for  New  York— use  that  as  an  illustration— and  intend  to  go  no 
farther  than  Washington,  knowing  that  they  can  sell  the  unused  portion  of  that 
ticket  at  Washington  to  a  scalper  for  enough  to  save  them  $1.60  or  $3  on  tbeiT 
fare— is  that  not  a  practice  that  prevails  very  largely?— A.  Yes;  lugely. 


.'.Otitic 
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Q.  Do  7011  believe  that  the  cnstom  or  practice  of  grving  pasBee  to  legislators, 
members  of  the  jndiciary,  favored  sbippers,  and  personal  frienda  of  railroad 
officials,  IB  againet  public  morality?— A.  I  do;  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe,  then,  that  aa  long  as  that  part  of  the  public  who  are  the 


people's  eervante  are  favored  in  that  way  that  others  who  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  thia  systam  and  save  themselvea  faree  shonld  be  smnmarily  cnt  off 
and  these  others  left  to  enjoy  favors  from  the  railroad  companies? — A.  1  do  not 


think  the  two  qnecriions  connect  wlUi  each  other.    The  ticket  which  is  issned  to  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  a  member  of  the  legislature,  or  a  Judge  or  other  public 
officer,  is  cmpposed  to  go  to  one  who  represents  a  position  of  pnblic  value  or  pub- 
lic utility.    It  is  not  generally  illegal  to  bestow  such  a  pass.    It  ia  complimentary 
and  does  not  savor  of  dishonest  Intent,  nor  for  purposes  of  influencing  legislation. 
In  the  other  case  the  traveler  resorts  to  the  practice  to  which  you  refer  as  a  delib- 
erate evasion  of  the  fares  and  rules  of  the  railroads,  and  is  unlawful  as  to  the 
intent  and  depletion  of  miiform  rates  under  the  act.    He  buys  a  ticket  at  New 
York  to  go  to  Chicago  and  he  deliberately  sells  it  en  route,  and  intends  to  do  so 
when  he  pnrchaaes  it.    In  the  case  that  you  cite  as  to  members  of  the  legislature, 
they  do  not  resell  or  loan  their  tickets.    Many  of  those  tickets  are  also  returned  to 
the  railways  on  the  principle  that  the  receivers  can  not  accept  those  favors  fKan 
tiie  railroads.    I  do  not  think  it  any  justification  for  the  continuance  of  wide- 
spread ticket  scalping  in  ■""  '     •       ■    —         '    '■  ..,,.....        .... 

of  travelers  of  all  grades  1 
tdtutes  hia  great  public  01 
the  other  e'-  -  '•^-"     - 

Q.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  idea  that  these  x>ersons  who  receive  passes  sell  them;  I 
made  no  allnaion  to  the  sale  of  passes  by  legislators. ^A.  Well,  I  am  referring  to 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Fakquhak.)  A  person  buying  a  ticket  in  New  York  for  Chic^o 
from  a  rejpilar  oCBce — when  he  purchases  that  ticket  haaacertain  a * 


^d  by  common  carriers  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  Is  not  that  contained 
In  every  ticket  that  yon  make?— A.  The  assumption  of  that  responsibility? 

Q.  Yes.^A.  To  the  extent  fixed  bylawandbyusage,  yes.  All  the  tickets  carry 
that  responsibility  against  railroads. 

Q.  AbuysatioketinNew  York  andhe  goes  fla  far  as  Bnffalo;  he  sells  the  ticket 
to  B,  a  scalper— coupon  ticket,  say — and  B  sells  it  to  a  second  party,  C,  who  pro- 
ceeds from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  A  railroad  accident  happens  at  Toledo  or  Elkhart ' 
on  the  line.  Can  that  party,  who  isnot  a  party  to  the  onginal  contract  of  buying 
the  ticket,  recover  damages? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  that  kind  that  has 
evier  been  tried;  but  for  one  I  shonld  advise,  if  his  death  was  caused  by  the 
neglect,  fault,  or  error  of  the  railroad  company,  that  no  discrimination  should  be 
m^e  in  the  payment  of  damages  merely  because  he  was  not  the  original  bnyer  of 
the  ticket  All  parties  who  use  that  regular  ticket  do  so  because  it  is  made  ixw- 
sible  by  the  railroad,  and  the  holder  has  done  nothing  as  yet  unlawfnl  in  buying 
and  using  it.  Be  is  Injured  by  the  railroad  cconpany  itselx,  and  he  oo^t  to  have 
•<_.__   le  against  the  railroad  that  anybody  should  have,  and  the  railroad 


ftuly  resist  it  is  doubtful.    There  are  certain  cases,  aa  i 

passes,  where  the  pass  being  issued  for  a  year  specifically : 

namedj  if  that  free  pass  is  found  in  the  hands  of  anybody  t 

to  use  it  his  heirs  evidently  shonld  not  recover  if  he  died  from  railway  neglect  In 

the  period  of  use,  and  I  do  not  think  he  could  recover  any  damages  for  injuries. 

On  the  contrary,  he  might  be  liable  to  arrest  for  mlsoslng  the  ticiet. 

There  are  also  some  term  or  time  tickets  sold,  say  for  half  fare,  for  mutual  con- 
siderations, in  which  the  name  of  the  bnyw  is  inserted,  which  would,  I  think, 
come  under  the  role  I  have  last  suggested. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the  railroad  companies  have  songht  to  limit  the 
nse  of  these  tickets.  That  is  one  reason  for  the  issne  of  limited  and  unlimited 
tickets.  A  ticket  good,  stamped  on  the  IStb,  for  a  train  to  arrive  in  Chicago  on 
the  14th  offers  no  practicable  opportunity  for  scalping,  we  will  say,  at  BuSiAo  or 
Pittsburg.  For  that  reason  the  railroad  companies,  m  order  to  defeat  this  scalp- 
ing, haverednced  the  fare  on  those  limited  tickets  as  compared  with  the  unlimited 
ticket,  thereby  giving  the  holder  of  that  ticket,  for  a  consideration,  the  right  to 

Efnnn  place  to  place  more  leisurely.    And,  incidental  to  that  right,  he  may  per- 
pe  tranBtw  the  ticket  to  another  purcluiser,  who  ml^ht  hold  all  the  rights  as  to 
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Kncaal  damage  or  the  loea  of  ba^age  poaseeaed  by  the  first  purchaser,  vho 
ughtit-^"      '    '^      " 
Q.  Aea 


ix)iight  it  ^thont  giving  his  name. 
"     '.B  a  saf^oard  in  the  ir    " 


great  mah  of  traffic. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  In  the  great  rash  of  tr»T6l  there  are  not  agentB  or  clerka  or 
room  enough  between  the  l^velere'  anlTala  at  stations,  many  at  the  last  moment, 
and  the  departure  of  trains,  as  baggage  must  be  checked  also  after  the  tickets  are 
bonght.  In  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  New  York,  for  example,  there  is  not 
room  enongh  to  take  the  signature  or  name  of  every  man  and  write  it  on  his  ticket. 
Suppose  that  a  man  com.es  np  and  says,  "I  want  a  ticket  to  Batavia,  N.  Y.,"  and 
tola  yon  hia  name  was  John  Smith.  It  is  not  possible  to  hold  that  ticket  in  the 
office  until  the  clerk  is  satisfied  that  the  name  placed  upon  it  is  correctly  given,  as 
a  reconrae  against  accident.  Of  coarse,  at  the  local  rates,  we  do  not  care  who 
travels  upon  them;  they  are  alike  at  one  fare  for  each  like  ticket;  they  can  not  be 
scalped  to  yield  less  than  local  fare,  nor  make  a  profit  to  scalpers  unlesB  stolen, 
resold,  altered,  etc.  The  average  time  now  taken  in  railroad  ticket  offices  to  issae 
the  most  improved  form  of  tickets  is  thought  too  long  in  the  one  respect  of  writ- 
ing in  destinationa  only  and  punching  dates.  We  can  not  have  all  the  destina- 
tions printed,  so  we  print  all  the  tickete  good,  we  will  say,  to  Toledo,  and  from 
Toledo  on  they  fill  in  in  writing  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  passeiwer  if  on 
the  next  connecting  line.  It  may  be  a  local  station  and  its  location  and  fare  can 
not  be  quickly  fonnd.  Then  the  period  of  nse,  nnmber  of  train,  and  other  data 
are  oft^  pouched  out.  Those  things  perhaps  equal  40  per  cent  of  the  force  of 
ticket  agents  and  of  the  time  required  m  waiting,  and  should  we  put  in  the  name 
of  evemwdy  and  his  destination  the  great  and  many  inconveniences  encountered 
make  it  impracticable. 

There  are  other  drawbacks.  A  traveler  may  reach  a  station  just  as  the  train 
la  about  to  deiuut.  Again,  large  numbers  of  trains  do  not  stop,  or  stop  only 
when  flagged,  at  small  stations  by  day  and  fewer  at  night,  and  the  agents  are  not 
on  hand.  Men  must,  nevertheless,  go,  and  such  pay  fare  on  the  trains,  and  under 
such  circumstances  tickets  could  not  be  used  nntess  the  speed  of  the  trains  was 
diminished  and  all  the  smaU  offices  were  openmnter  and  snmmer.in  some  cases, 
through  all  time  and  all  the  contingencies  of  storm  and  weather.  Even  then 
passengers  would  be  tardy. 

Another  proposition  made,  I  think  by  Mr.  Roberts,  late  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  that  every  ticket  should  have  printed  upon  its  face 
the  true  selling  price  of  the  ticket,  just  as  it  is  inserted  on  a  freight  bill  of  lading; 
that  each  coupon  of  that  ticket  show  the  portion  of  the  whole  fare  which  accrufid 
to  that  coupon,  and  that  there  should  be  printed  on  the  face  of  the  coupon  an 
assurance  tnat  the  ticket  would  be  redeemed  at  any  authorized  office  for  so  much 
money. 

That  would  involve  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  because  the  local  State  fares 
of  the  railroad  companies  change  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  very  quickly, 
and  they  go  to  make  up  the  through  fares.  This  would  change  the  throagh  fares 
and  the  amounts  to  be  redeemed,  and  if  the  new  tickets  had  not  been  received 
old  ones  would  have  to  be  sold,  and  confusion  would  reaolt  on  many  lines;  from 
many  points  the  old  tickets  would  be  useless;  the  wrong  amounts  would  be 
refunded;  it  would  enormously  increase  the  printing  hills,  et«. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  presume  you  read  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  State  of  New  York  which  declared  the  antiscalping  law  of  that  State 
unconstitutional? — A,  I  read  it  very  hnrriedly ,  but  since  last  March ,  until  recentiy, 
I  have  not  attended  to  business  by  reason  of  ill  health.  That  was  issued  during 
my  absence,  and  I  have  onlv  seen  the  general  points,  not  the  details. 

Q.  Can  yon  recall  one  feature  of  the  decision  was  that  when  a  psssenMr 
bought  a  ticket  of  the  railroad  company  it  was  hia  own  property,  to  dispose  of  as 
he  saw  fit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqt 
of  the  contract  betw  .  ... 

erty?  When  you  buy  a  ticket  is  it  not  a  positive  contract  and  agreement,  and 
does  not  that  second  or  any  other  party  or  scalper  or  anybody  else,  become  a 
parW  to  the  contract7~A.  I  think  that  is  so,  and  that  it  is  equitably  stated.  The 
conditionB  of  the  purchase  of  the  ticket  seem  to  me  to  be  that  if  the  ticket  is 
property  in  itself  it  continues  to  be  the  property  of  the  issuing  railroad  company 
wherever  it  goes.  For  eiample,  if  it  passes  out  of  the  possession  of  the  rsilroad 
company  when  sold  at  the  G^rand  Central  Station,  it  is  on  the  distinct  underatand- 
ii^  and  invariable  custom  that  it  shall  be  taken  up  and  again  become  the  carriers' 
property  in  Buffalo,  or  wherever  it  reads  to.    Sucn  tiokete  are  to  be  t^en  up  and 
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retnnied  to  its  geoenl  <MceB  and  have  been  for  years.  If  it  were  not  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  earners  the  railway  would  not  have  me  right  to  take  it  np  and  send 
it  bach  to  be  checked  SMainst  the  Bales,  etc.  The  contract  to  transport  is  accom- 
plished and  ended  and  the  contract  ifl  sarrendered  because  the  railway  alone 
Wied  the  evidence  of  contract  and  seems  entitled  to  ita  retnm  as  proof  of 
fnlfillment. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  conolnsioii  was  wrong  both  in  itself  and  as  an 
incentive  and  sapport  to  a  fnrther  wrong.  I  have  always  regarded  a  ticket  as 
simply  indicative  of  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  travel  on  the  terms  indicated 
thereon;  that  it  is  tender^  by  the  railroad  company  to  the  intending  passenger, 
not  as  a  necessary  adjnnct  of  a  journey  because  the  railway  could  take  it  up  as 
soon  as  the  traveler's  train  started,  or  at  a  gate,  before  it  left,  as  on  the  elevated 
railways.nor  as  a  reqnigite  receipt  for  money  paid  because  the  amount  paid  is  not 
shown.  It  is  given  into  the  passenger's  hands  simply  to  show  connecting  con- 
ductors and  agents  beyond  and  bagsage  checkers  that  the  first  pnrchaser  paid 
^e  rtdlroail  company  its  stipalated  TegAl  fares  for  the  privilege  of  traveling  upon 
that  road  between  stated  points  and  upon  certain  trains.  It  seems  to  me  it  woold 
be  ae  well  to  say  that  wnen  we  issae  bills  of  lading  that  the  parties,  are  not 
required  to  surrender  them  on  the  due  performance  of  the  contract.  We  do  not 
surrender  the  custody  of  property  nntil  the  goods  are  delivered  and  due  receipts 
taken  therefor,  which  receipts  constitute  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the 
bills  of  lading.  In  some  States  we  have  a  right  to  demand  the  production  and 
surrender  of  flie  original  bill  ot  lading  in  order  to  show  that  the  goods  represented 
thereby  were  received  by  and  delivered  to  the  consignee  of  authority  in  good 
order.  It  seems  to  me  the  same  condition  arises  in  a  ticket,  for  the  law  wonld  not 
anthorize  the  scalping  of  freight  bills  of  lading  and  rates,  and  that  John  Jones 
might  enjoy  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  the  substitution  of  1,000  other  barrels  of 
floor  started  by  John  Smith  at  Chicago.  If  in  the  sale  of  the  evidence  of  the 
right  to  travel  the  railroad  should  place  upon  the  face  of  any  ticket  onerous, 
unjust,  unreasonable,  and  illegal  conditions,  or  those  diHturbing  to  nublic  trade, 
the  courts  wonld  not  sustain  the  railroads,  and  ought  not  to,  but  if  the  present 
practice  is  the  result  of  lone  usage  In  all  countries  and  never  shown  to  be  wrong 
or  publicly  hannful,  that  these  conditions  were  before  adjudged  reasonable  and 
proper  for  the  protection  uf  the  shareholder  of  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  passen- 
gers, those  considerations  should  have  weight  and  not  hold  the  raUroad  company 
to  the  performance  of  its  obligation  to  one  person  as  also  good  against  the  transfer 
of  it  to  two,  three,  or  four  passen^rs. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  State  of  New  York  is  concerned,  under  that  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois  under  a  similar  decision,  the  tickets 
are  private  property. — A.  I  know,  but  when  that  comes  to  final  adjudication  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  De  reasonably  and  jnstly  so  held.  However,  tt^t  is  merely  a 
layman's  opinion. 

Q.  In  carrying  wheat  and  flour  from  Vbe  West  to  the  seaboard  for  export  they 
went  at  the  same  rates  ap  to  laet  February.  Last  February  new  schedules  were 
made  up  and  wheat  was  carried  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  fionr.  I  understand  that 
practice  did  not  prevail  until  last  February.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  done  at 
that  time?— A.  No;  and  I  do  not  for  this  reason;  That  promptly  following  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  presidents  of  onr  companies  disbandea  the 
association.  Since  that  time  we  have  simply  been  winding  up  its  affairs,  and  my 
active  connection  with  the  organization  ceased  the  let  of  October,  a  year  ago. 
The  fact  you  cite  in  this  case  is  entirely  new  to  me  at  this  moment,  and,  if  I 
nnderstand  you,  I  do  not  understand  any  new  justification. 

Q.  The  question  was  involved  in  the  case  decided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  some  months  ago,  to  which  you  referred  this  morning. — A.  Yes; 
that  was  that  the  wheat  which  had  formerly  been  carried  to  the  seaboard  at  uni- 
form rates,  whether  for  export  or  domestic  consnmption,  was  carried  for  less 
than  wheat  for  domestic  consumption  and  less  than  the  rate  on  flour  for  export. 
The  testimony  then  adduced  was  full  and  clear,  pro  and  con.  I  do  not  know  any 
new  reasons  actuating  that  policy;  it  has  always  been  so  in  some  measure.  I 
stated  this  morning  that  I  believe  that  there  have  been  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions which  jnstmed  lower  rates  to  the  seaboard  for  property  intended  for  for- 
eign consumption  than  to  the  seaboard  proper  for  consumption  within  this 
country,  and  the  same  reasoninR  holds  as  to  the  manufacture  of  flour,  whether 
at  Minneapolis  or  the  seaboard.  I  do  not  comprehend  why  all  our  fionr  rates 
should  be  DToaght  to  the  seaboard  level  created  by  competition  with  the  British 
miller  in  Uanchester.  Neither  he  nor  the  American  miller  sell  to  all  at  the  low- 
est price  they  get  for  any  flour.  Take  a  consumer,  we  will  say.  living  in  Brook- 
lyn, the  CLTcumstancee  and  conditions  entirely  diissimilar  from  the  conditions 
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of  A  constuner  i&  Glasgow.    If  it  came  within  that  view,  there  might  be  defensi- 
ble reaaone  for  it,  bnt  aa  to  the  question  of  intentional  diacriminatioii  of  some 
American  wheat  against  other  American  wheat  to  the  same  points  in  onr  own 
States,  it  wonld  be  ttajngtifiable  from  my  point  of  view. 
Q.  Agunst  American  flonr? — A*  "Yes;  uid   /^jntk-ritdkn  flour  under  the  eame 


comnmnicate  the  facts  to  yon.  Alt  onr  great  luannfacturera,  if  I  anderstand  the 
qnefltioDjeeU  some  prodacts  for  use  abroad  leas  than  for  the  prices  obtained  at 
home.  They  most  ao  so  to  get  tbe  foreign  markets.  Perhaps  the  railways  do  so 
aawell. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnbon.)  It  waa  explained  1^  interested  parties  that  the 
tnmk  linee  are  more  interested  in  the  transporistion  of  wheat  than  they  are  in 
tbe  transportation  of  floor,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  willing  to  make  this  dia- 
criniination  in  favor  of  the  wheat.  Have  you  any  information  on  that? — A.  No; 
nothing  beyond  former  practices  and  the  reasons  I  have  partly  cited.  On  thecon- 
trwTif  have  heard  it  represented  to  the  railroads  that  tliey  are  carrying  a  barrel 
of  nonr  which  weighs  316  pounds  at  a  price  at  which  taey  were  carrying  200 
ponnds  of  wheat,  or  8  per  cent  lees  weight,  and  that  the  shippers  made  more  on 
the  flour  than  on  the  wheat,  and  shippers  of  wheat  have  often  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  16  pounds  in  some  way  to  make  the  rates  equivalent.  That  was  regarded 
not  as  a  discrimination  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  result  of  long  usage, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  carrying  companies,  as  ezpreeeed  in  former  reso- 
lutions, to  pat  the  two  articles  upon  the  same  footing  wherever  practicable.  The 
transportation  of  wheat,  for  example,  by  the  lar^  and  independent  et«am  and 
sail  lake  carriers  is  recalled,  where  tney  put  grain  in  elevators  and  spoat  or  run  the 
grain  into  the  boats  in  bulk  and  ran  the  grain  out  of  the  boat  at  Buffalo  in  bulk 
and  ship  it  in  bulk  in  the  cars.  It  is  not  a  new  question.  Tbe  individual  lake 
carriers — plus  the  individual  oanal  carriers — have  dTone  all  this  for  years  and  would 
do  more  of  it  if  the  railroads  ceased  doing  it,  yet  tbe  Northwestern  millers  have 
waxed  fat  with  thrift  and  drawbacks.  Bulk  grain  is  the  more  economic  proposi- 
tion and  gives  a  much  larger  cargo  per  vessel  and  more  money  per  cargo  than  to 
take  floar  where  each  barrel  is  handled  individually  into  and  out  of  the  boat  and 
transferred  from  car  to  car  or  boat  to  car,  and  the  loss  of  earning  space  caused  by 
the  circular  form  of  theban'el.  and  the  greatervalueandnamb«r  of  claims.  AU 
this  holds  good,  of  course,  of  rail  transportation  as  well,  where  even  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  wheat  weight  over  fiour  weight  is  carried  per  car.  I  have  heard 
these  reasons  advanced  and  urged  by  bulk-grain  shippers,  and  there  is  truth  in 
tbem.  The  same  conditions  transpire  in  New  York  Harbor,  etc.  There  the  rail- 
roads make  bulk-grain  deliveries  under  a  contract  with  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  by  which  grain  was  to  be  floated  in  balk  in  canal  boats  and  delivered 
in  bulk  under  specific  rules  of  grading  and  transfers  to  ocean  vessels  or  grain 
warehouses.  Storage  is  also  covered  by  that  ^reement.  That  contract  does  not 
include  flour,  as  all  members  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  knowthe  above 
differences  in  the  transportation  detail  and  value  of  the  two  articiee,  althoogh  they 
bear  close  relations  to  each  other.  The  same  thing  might  be  urged  to  be  true  as 
to  the  very  large  and  increasing  list  of  food  products  made  from  oats  and  com. 
They  also  pnt  flour  in  barrels,  in  cloth  bags  and  paper  bags  of  various  sizes  for 
transportation,  altering  thereby  the  former  more  fixed  relations  of  barrels,  pack- 
ages, and  bulks,  weight  of  loading,  etc..  while  bulk-grain  conditionB  are  not 
changed. 

Q.  The  cont«ntion  is  this:  That  tbe  transfer  service  in  New  York  Harbor  is 
remunerated  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  that  this  aervice  is  per- 
formed by  a  company  oompoeed  liu^gely  of  and  controlled  by  the  principal  owners 
of  the  tnmk  lines,  and  for  that  reason  they  prefer  to  have  the  grain  moved  from 
the  west  in  the  form  of  wheat  rather  than  in  the  form  of  floor.  Yon  doabtlees 
have,  or  can  obtain,  informatioD  concerning  that  definite  contention? — A.  I  have 
that  information  now  and  can  characterise  it  as  without  foundation.  There  are 
delivering  companies,  not "  a  company,"  and  they  handle  fiour  as  well  as  gr^n, 
charging  more  on  tbe  flour.  While  I  was  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Baliroad 
Company  I  made  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  frights  about  the  harbor  of  New 
York  at  a  specific  rate  per  ton,  in  all  cases,  includttng  grain,  and  on  weot^boond 
as  well  as  eastward-bound  freight.    I  would  like  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  this 
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frelgllt  ratee  to  and  from  New  York  are  fixed  withont  reference  to  vh»t  the  ter- 
minal charges  there  are;  the  rate  Chicago  to  New  York  beinsM  cents,  the  rate 
to  Philadelphia  is  18  cents,  the  rat«  to  Baltimore  is  17  cents.  That  30  cent«,  with 
8  cents  afterwards  taken  into  acconnt  as  if  it  were  cnt  ont,  would  prove  that  the 
railroads  cany  freight  from  Chicago  to  JerBejr  City  ae  cheap  as  to  BaltimoTe,  bnt 
for  a  considerabljr  longer  distance. 
"  {By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  What  is  the  reason  for  the  difFerence?— A.  The  pree- 
'ifferences  were  settled  originally  at  the  Brevoort  House,  New  York,  April, 


entdmer „        .  _ ,  — ^--, 

1877,hj  the  preeidents  of  the  trunk  lines,  every  one  of  whom  are  now  dead.    I  was 

Besent.    At  that  time  the  great  bulk  of  export  proper^  went  through  Boston, 
ontreal,  PhUadelpfaia,  and  Baltunore.    The  ports  of  Galveston,  New  Orleans, 


FensBcola,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  News  were  not  then  factors  in  the  adjnstment 
reached.  Given  a  shipment  or  flonr  seeking  throngh  transportation  from  Chicago 
to  Liverpool,  it  was  not  a  transaction  to  the  seaboard,  bnt  to  Iiiverpool  via  various 
rentes.  The  purpose  of  the  raUroad  companies  making  that  arrangement  was  to 
deliver  freight  from  Chicago  and  elsewhere  to  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  al)raad  at 
uniform  rates  through  aU  ports,  precisely  as  the  rat^  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
are  uniform  thronghont  all  western  jnnctions — Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Toronto, Wheel- 
ing, etc.  That  was  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  memoranda  and  testimony  deliv- 
ered to  the  Hepbnm  committee.  In  making  these  ratee  these  were  some  of  the 
elements  which  entered  into  them:  In  the  first  place,  s^  tonnage;  in  the  second, 
steam  vessels;  third,  lake  and  rail;  fourth,  lakeand  canal;  finally,  and  in  a  small 
part  only,  rail  and  canal,  the  Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati  or  Pittsburg,  and  the 
competinon  at  tliat  time,  mainly  as  to  cotton,  at  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  r^ults  fairly,  after  a  long,  bitter,  needless,  and  fruitless  rate  war, 
file  after  file  and  volume  after  volume  of  rates  were  obtained  to  show  what  inland 
rates  would  most  nearly  average  a  paritv  of  through  rates  to  foreign  ports 
up<m  the  grain.  1  can  only  cite  a  few  difficulties.  Steamship  companies  and 
sailing  vessels  changed  their  rates,  perhaps,  every  day,  and  the  rates  from  dif- 
ferent porta  were,  of  coarse,  diseimilar.  I  know  of  a  case  where  one  line 
changed  its  rates  four  times  in  one  day,  by  reason  of  foreign  war  rumors, 
shortage  of  tonnage  room,  and  various  local  canaee.  We  could  not  change  our 
rail  rates  four  times  a  day  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  affecting  St.  Louis, 
Peoria,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  etc.,  to  Liverpool,  yet  Liverpool  rates,  perhaps, 
decided  London  and  other  European  rates.  Ship  agents  frequently  made  con- 
tracts for  a  ship  in  midocean,  bound  westward.  In  such  cases  someone  had  to 
hold  the  cargo  until  the  vessel  arrived.  Incoming  steamships  were  delayed  at 
sea,  etc.  If  a  10-day  vessel  was- IT  days  westward  at  sea,  its  return  cargo 
might  stand  on  the  dock.  Sometinies  throngh  eastward  engagements  were  made 
by  railways  takina;  the  risk  of  ocean  rates,  and  I  have  known  the  entire  inland 
charge  to  oe  absorbed  in  making  such  throngh  ratea  good,  by  reason  of  advances 
in  ocean  rates.  With  only  the  former  railroad  lines  and  sea-going  lines  from 
the  smaller  number  of  ports  of  export,  with  orders  coming  from  Liverpool, 
London.  Marseilles,  Brindisi,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Havre,  and  with  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  and  Peoria  competing  for  the  land 
transportation,  the  problem  was  daily  to  fix  a  basis  which  we  could  give  ship- 


ezaminadons  and  trials  of  different  rates  and  methods;  after  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had 
spent  or  wasted  millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to  fix  a  parity  between  New  York 
and  the  ports  in  competition  therewith,  the  seaboard  lines  abandoned  fighting 
and  entered  into  closer  negotiations.  Even  then,  as  now,  through  rates  can 
not  he  made  on  the  bulk  of  our  eiporta.  They  had  to  make  rates  to  the  sea- 
board, and  to  do  this  they  had  to  take  the  past  years  and  average  all  these 
different  and  conflicting  rates  and  conditions  to  what  would  represent  a  just 
approximation.  At  that  time  3  cents  was  only  agreed  to  be  a  fair  difference 
to  New  York  higher  than  to  Baltimore,  and  3  cent«  as  compared  with  Phila- 
delphia. After  so  fixing  the  differences. of  rat^  to  New  York,  it  never  was 
thought  what  the  charge  was  at  New  ^ork  for  liandling,  any  more  than  at 
Chicago.  The  Erie  company's  grain  lighterage  in  New  York  was  then  per- 
formed by  the  firm  of  McCartan  &  Logan,  and  no  ofBcer  of  the  company  had 
one  dollar  of  interest  in  it.  All  its  heavy  freights  were  lightered  by  the  New 
Jersey  Lighterage  Company.  The  New  York  Central  road  had  employed  Mr, 
Starin  to  perform  their  harbor  service,  in  part,  and  he  also  performed  it  for  the 
Lackawanna. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  employs  a  terminal  company  at  New 
Tork.    It  has  been  and  is  a  favorite  theory  of  some  shippers,  and  was  of  a 
665a IS 
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railwav  president  now  deceoeed,  that  there  most  be  a  personal  intereet  hidden 
aomewhere  in  this  lighterage.  Whether  that  buaineBS  coeta  3  cents  or  not  is 
BometbinK  to  explain  farther.  The  Erie  Kailrood  Company  alone  had  7  rwa- 
lar  stations  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  had  made  deliveries  and  received  freigbte 
at  105  other  points;  in  all,  113  points,  to  and  from  which  the  rat  8  were  the 
same  as  hew  York.  It  cost  more  then  to  deliver  property  to  and  from  Jersey 
City  at  Staten  Island,  inclnding  fire  and  marine  riska,  than  it  cost  to  carry 
it  from  Milwankee  to  Chicago ;  therefore,  when  the  Western  lines,  aa  was  then 
the  cnatom,  pnt  npon  their  bills  of  lading,  "Deliver  to  any  point  in  lighterage 
limits  of  New  York  Harbor,  as  consignees  may  direct,"  we  might  as  well  have 
pnt  on  a  Chicago  weat-bonnd  bUl,  "  Deliver  at  Milwaukee,  if  consignees  direct," 
We  finally  advised  oar  Western  connections  that  they  had  no  snch  right.  We  had 
abundant  regular  stations  in  New  York,  and  would  receive  and  deliver  at  any 
of  them  at  the  uniform  New  York  rate;  bat  the  105  other  points  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  sense,  and  someone  besides  us  should  pay  for  it  in  due  share. 
The  charge,  at  first  Si  cents,  was  subsequently  reduced  to  3.  Now,  as  to  who 
pays  that  charge.  In  a  remote  sense  the  shipper  does,  but  the  rate  is  not 
increased  by  that  amount  or  any  part  of  it  to  provide  for  It.  Aasoming  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  to  be  one-hair  of  the  distance  to  Chicago — 
the  New  York  Central,  for  example,  will  receive  from  its  connections  hut  one- 
half  of  that  amonnt.  because  it  is  deducted  from  the  throogh  rate  before  the 
remainder  of  the  rate  is  divided. 

Q.  fBy  Mr,  Kennedy.)  A  distinguished  railroad  president  apx^eared  before  the 
commission  in  Chicago  and  said  that  the  tariff  Bchednles  which  were  filed  in  freight 
departments  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  so  intricate  and  so 
teiyinical  that  no  shipper  conld  piMsibly  understand  them;  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand them  himself,  and  that  ii  he  found  it  necessary  to  get  information  concern- 
iug  them,  he  would  have  to  get  an  expert  in  the  employ  of  the  comwny  to  assist 
him.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  is,  in  your  opinion,  true?— A.  No;  no  expe- 
rienced president  in  the  country  ought  to  have  said  that  so  broadly.  Perhaps  ne 
meant  rat«s  and  divisions  and  rales,  etc,  I  regard  rate  making  and  rate 
maintaining  as  the  most  responsible  and  important  functions  a  railway  oresident 
can  exercise.  We  employ  experts  to  work  out  the  details,  bat  all  presidents  pre- 
sumably understand  the  basis  or  measure  and  principle  of  rates.  As  to  shippers, 
they  are  acute  and  vigilant.  Many  of  the  large  forwarders  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where have  their  own  traffic  managers,  as  the  railroads  do.  It  is  their  dnty  to 
keep  up,  from  time  to  time,  with  new  roads  that  are  opened,  new  rates  that  are 
published,  etc.  I  will  give  you  an  instance:  The  Seabcrard  and  Roanoke  road  is 
about  to  complete  its  line  into  Floriaa,  shortening  the  distance.  They  have 
absorbed  some  lines  and  are  building  some  part  of  a  new  route.  That  will  neces- 
sitate revisions  of  tariffs,  without  doubt.  In  such  an  instance  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  a  president  would  say  what  yon  quote.  He  should  be  able  to  tell  what 
will  be  the  rate  policy  of  his  roads,  and  perhaps  wonld  have  to  Ret  some  experts 
to  prepare  tariffs  for  them,  but  he  should  possess  knowledge  that  the  traffic  is 
mainly  carried  by  other  lines  at  open  rates  which  he  can  not  exceed  and  may 
reduce.  There  is  not  a  shipping  finn  in  Chicago,  of  any  magnitude,  that  has  not 
the  rates  in  its  offices.  They  also  have  the  official  railroad  guides  and  directions. 
Then  follows  the  classification  and  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  forms  of  bills  of 
lading,  releases,  and  everything  else  requisite  to  enable  the  shipper  or  tariff  maker 
to  know  the  rates.  The  difficulty  the  president  referred  to,  perhaps,  lies  in  the 
original  constmction  of  the  first  rate.  This  being  assumed,  it  is  then  a  question 
of  changes  only.  Both  of  th(we  should  receive  Ms  approval.  For  example,  an 
important  line  has  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  material  at  present 

5 rices  averages  to  cost  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  same  materials  cost  them 
1  like  quantities  3  years  ago.  Nobody  should  claim  that  they  shall  not  have 
some  increased  rate  compensation  for  that  condition;  every  other  calling  h&a. 
For  example:  If  a  railroad  uaid  last  year  $17.50  per  ton  for  rails  and  now  pays 
$35,  except  on  contracts,  it  should  make  a  reasonaole  rate  advance  to  compensate 
for  the  greater  ontlays.  The  people  should  pay  in  part  for  the  rails  over  which 
they  and  their  merchandise  are  carried.  Other  concoirent  causes  may  fortify 
this  justice.  In  sending  grain  to  the  Transvaal.  England  may  legitimately 
alter  the  price  for  our  rail  carriage  of  grain  as  well  as  of  the  grain  itself.  Steel 
rails, iron manufttcturea,  atmctural  material,  etc.,  are  also  cases  in  point.  When 
it  comes  to  deciding  the  tariffs  from  such  causes,  conclusions  as  to  rates  become 
important,  wide  reaching,  and  intricate  and  a  problem. of  dnty  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  shareholders.    No  one  man  can  do  that,  even  he  he  an  expert;,    I  there- 
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The  Tudt  rate  iB  from  GUoago  to  New  York,  and  tbe  ratee  of  thonaands  of  arti- 
olea  to  hnndredsof  intenoediate  pointe  depend  upon  that  unit.  What  wonld  tbe 
Intenitate  Commerce  Comiuisaioii  do  with  propoeitiona  like  that?— five  men  that 
have  bnt  BmaU  ezperleDce  midertaking  to  cope  with  that  and  all  other  rate  diffi- 
onltiea  all  over  tbe  Uoited  States.  Bnrely  if  your  Chicago  witnees  waa  correct, 
that  railway  preeddente  can  not  make  rates,  tb.e  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
gioners  can  not  do  it.  If  the  grain  and  prorision  rates  were  advanced  or  rednced, 
say  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  they  wonld  doobtlese  be  followed  to  New  Orleans 
aiM  Galveston,  Kansas  City,  St.  Lonis,  and  LoniBTille.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  c<aumltteee  and  conf  erencee  at  Uieee  Tarions  placee  adopting  several  rates  on 
leading  articles. 

There  is  one  fact  which  is  important,  and  I  wonld  like  to  discnss  it  a  moment, 
as  I  omitted  it  from  mv  paper  this  momitiK- 

Hy  point  relates  to  tne  extent  to  which  oiscriminationB  in  rates  are  caused  by 
the  frandfl  of  shippers  on  the  railroad  companiee  and  reacting  on  each  other. 
Yon  will  be  astonished,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  yon  that  last  year  the  west-bound 
Inspectioa  bnreati  of  the  trunk  tinea  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  not  including  Baltimore  or  other  points,  discovered  370,000  misrepresenta- 
tions by  merchants  of  the  goods  purporting  to  be  contained  in  the  packages 
forwarded. 

Upon  asking  the  chief  inspector  how  many  of  thoee  cases  he  considered  inten- 
titmal,  he  said  that  aside  from  a  few  cases  where,  for  example,  some  linoleum  of 
cwtain  size  might  have  been  classed  different  from  oitclotb,  that  every  other  one 
of  the  inatanceewas  an  intentional  inroad  upon  the  railroad  company  s  rates.  It 
muat  be  so,  for  each  ehinper  knows  what  be  sella.  Furthermore,  this  can  not  be 
a  fraud  upon  the  railroad  companiee  without  being  a  fraud  upon  other  merchants. 
I  have  been  asked  how  the  facts  were  ascertained.  It  is  bv  opening  the  packages, 
ae  the  cnstomH  inspectors  do.  This  did  not  include  Albany,  Troy,  Eocheater, 
Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Trenton,  New  Haven,  or  any  other  points—Bridgeport  or 
Harriebur^— nor  interior  business,  nor  east-bound  business,  nor  ai^  termory  but 
ours.  While  it  is  so  prevalent  to  accuse  the  railroad  compwiies  of  being  the  dia- 
criminatoTs,  1  trust  yonr  body  will  consider  this  great  discrimination  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farijchar.)  Are  they  large  shippers?— A.  Some  are. 

u.  (ByMr.PHiLLiFS,)  Whatdoyoameanbyopeningthepockw^? — A.  Abox, 
really  ai^,  may  be  represented  to  ua  as  shirtings,  the  rates  New  York  to  Chicago 
being,  let  us  say,  75  and  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  respectively.  The  inspectors 
simply  pry  anch  boxes  open,  taking  the  due  reeponBibiiity  therefor,  and  find  the 
facts  as  stated.  Yet  the  shippers  know  that  in  the  event  of  losses  they  can  not 
collect  for  more  ttum  the  value  of  the  articles  they  certified  were  shipped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  can  readily  be  seen  where  it  could  occur  in  articles 
of  that  kind,  eepedally  in  hardware? — A.  Speaking  of  hardware,  an  otBcer  of  an 
association  of  hardware  manufacturers  said  to  me,  jocularly,  at  a  trade  dinner  in 
New  York:  "It  is  so  easy  1,0  best  your  railroads.  You  charge  manufactured 
brass  goods  at  so  mnoh  and  iron  piping  at  so  much.  I  shipped  a  case  containing 
<mly  manufactured  brass  goods,  except  one  piece  of  iron  pipe  joint,  and  I  called 
it 'iron  pipe.'  It  went  through,  and  I  saved  about  fS.SO  per  box  to  a  far  Weetern 
destination." 

Q.  (By Prof eaaor Johnson.)  Hebadnomorecompnnction?— A.  No;  bethought 
it  a  good  joke. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhab,)  Does  not  that  help  the  qneetion  of  nniform  clasaifioa- 
tion? — A.  No:  because  evasions  as  well  as  detectiona  under  one  classification  are 
as  easy  as  tinder  another,  and  the  moi&  the  inspections  under  different  claeedfica- 
tiona  the  greater  may  be  the  chance  of  detection.  It  would  assist  us  in  other 
casee.  The  system  of  inapectitm  which  we  have  is  much  like  that  of  the  custom- 
honsein  identifying  thecnuacterandvalnations  of  goods  under  invoicing.  Our 
inspections  are  carried  cm  to  a  larger  extent  than  formerly,  and  we  are  gradually 
circumscribing  tbe  wrongs  they  diacover.  We  had  over  100  inspectors  a  year 
Bjgo,  and  the  franda  and  errors  discorwed  paid  the  whole  cost  of  the  bureau  11^ 
times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  the  roUroads  seek  to  justify  their  discrimination 
because  of  the  fact  that  advantage  is  taken  of  them  by  ahlppers  in  the  manner  in 
whichyon  state?— A.  Not  at  alL 

Q.  Yon  aimply  make  reference  to  that  to  show  that  the  shippers  who  aometimee 
chuge  these  mscriminations  are  not  doing  the  fair  thing  tbemselvee? — A.  That  is 
true.  I  do  not  justify  railroad  companies  in  any  preferences,  excepting  those 
that  are  legal  and  reasonable  nnder  the  terms  of  tne  act,  but  I  do  not  justify 
ehippers  in  any,  any  more  than  in  smuggling. 

Q,  (By  Ux.PEUJJts,)  Baveyoaoiiyreiaedy  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedial 
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le^slation,  either  to  CongresB  or  the  varions  StaMe,  both  sa  to  shippers  and  to 
railroads?— A.  The  diacriminations  by  railroads  will  largely  cease  if  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  best  method  is  legalized,  and  that  is  the  railway  right  of  mataal  con- 
tract. If  we  had  the  right  to  so  organize  for  5  years  we  ccnld  inunediately  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  comprehensive  ana  permanent  correction  of  these  abuses.  Cer~ 
tain  companies  take  certain  half-way  meaaores  becanse  of  this  nnoertaiit  legal 
Btatns  and  certain  shippers  get  advantages  over  other  shippers.  Some  railwayB 
think  this  laxity  helps  to  baud  np  their  basiness  against  fntnre  contlngencieE  and 
let  sach  things  pass  and  keep  the  regard  and  traffic  of  the  shippers  thns  unjustly 
benefited.  If,  however,  we  conld  niake  long-term  contracts,  we  conld  pnt  a  stop 
to  these  wrongs  and  act  conclnsively.  The  railroad  companies  wonla  then  pre- 
sent a  more  united  front  to  both  disturbing  railways  and  fAdppera  and  discmoi- 
nations  would  diminish.  The  shippers  wonld  have  a  more  wboleeome  regard  for 
the  law  if  they  knew  that  the  railroada  stood  together  to  enforce  it  permanently 
and  that  it  authorised  us  to  proceed  against  them  In  this  respect.  That  is  Uie 
principal  thing  to  be  done,  for  we  can  not  legislate  rectitnde  into  a  man  or  make 
paper  mandates  prevail  against  lack  of  integrity  and  yet  not  build  themachinery 
by  which  those  mandates  most  be  carried  out.  For  example,  if  I  alone  poaseased 
all  the  powers  of  Congress  to  render  decisions  to  the  effect  that  certain  practices 
were  wrong,  they  would  not  stop,  nor  could  I  stop  them,  unless  I  provided  due 
means  to  cany  those  measures  into  dne  effect.  The  carriera  in  daily  contact  witii 
the  subject  and  interested  practically  and  not  as  mere  reformers  m  the  npright 

finrpose  must  do  the  work.  Then  we  conld  have  some  united  peace  ana  some 
horoughness  of  joint  action  and  cooperatively  stop  these  discrimmationa. 

Q.  That  is  as  to  the  shippers? — A.  That  is  both  as  to  the  shippers  and  as  to  onr- 
selves.  The  New  York  Central  company,  for  example,  mi^ht  not  hesitate  to  act 
if  it  had  a  long  t«rm  and  enforceable  legal  contract  which  it  could  set  in  motion, 
nor  then  hesitate  to  proceed  against  others  for  the  violation  of  joint  agreements. 

Then  a  company  not  as  strong  aa  the  New  York  Central  would  hesitate  about 
cutting  the  standard  1^»1  rates,  knowing  that  they  were  going  to  be  proceeded 
against,  perhaps  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  rival  carrier  under 
dne  terms,  conditions,  and  limitatianB.  It  is  impracticable  to  reach  this  wrong 
except  by  practical  laws.  Theoretical  legislation  will  not  do  it.  Let  ns  get  ria 
of  that  will-o'-the-wisp. 

Q.  Then  have  yon  any 
except  the  law  snbstantii    ... 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennxdt.)  Is  it  tme  that  some  years  ago  the  railroads  of  the  c< 

try  came  very  near  to  adopting  a  nniform  transportation  classification,  and  that 
two  east-and-west  trunk  lines  defeated  it?~A.  It  is  tme  that  of  the  leading  lines 
of  the  East  some  were  prominent  in  opposition.  It  was  also  true  that  certain 
other  lines  in  the  South  and  West  added  their  dissent,  and  perhaps  disclosed  it 
more  after  the  proposal  wasdefeated  than  while  it  was  being  considered.  I  never- 
theless beheve  it  may  be  brought  about.  When  I  went  to  the  Central  Traffic 
Association,  in  Chicago,  aa  its  commisaioner,  onr  eaatward  tariffs  contained  13 
classes,  practically.  Upon  suggesting  that  they  be  reduced  to  10  I  was  advised 
that  they  could  not  be  so  cnrtilled. 

Subsequently,  when  the  interstate-commerce  act  waa  passed  the  13  claesee  were 
merged  into  6,  proving  what  can  be  done.  This  was  exclnaive  of  commodity 
rates. 

I  do  not  think  a  omfonn  classification  is  a  cure  for  moat  of  the  difB/;ulties  which 
are  complained  of  In  that  respect,  bnt  it  is  a  help  for  unbroken  through  rates.  It 
helps  the  merchant  shipping  now  to  have  the  classification  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  and  another  one  to  Galveston  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, although  they  differ,  replaced  by  one  classification  basis. 

It  would  be  a  help  where  8  class! flcations  prevailed  to  merge  them  into  1,  and  I 
would  regard  it  as  a  railroad  convenience  and  aid  to  have  continuons  through 
rates  nnder  some  uniform  classification.  It  will  also  operate  to  laixe  nniform 
rates  per  nule  in  the  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Yonthink,then,thatuniformclaasificationcsn  be 
secured  without  the  cooperation  of  the  public?  I  nnderatood  yon  this  m<Knin^  to 
he  opposed  to  the  Oovemment,  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conuniammi, 
undertaking  to  insist  upon  uniform  cLasaification.— A.  Perhaps  I  was  misunder- 
stood or  misunderstood  you,  on  that  point.  I  think  that  if  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  were  to  issue  a  call,  under  law,  that  it  contemplated  taking 
active  atepa  toward  the  unity  of  classincation,  and  notify  the  ral&oads  to  that 
effect,  that  the  railway  companies  would  meet,  as  they  met  before,  but  nndier  pei^ 
haps  the  more  favorable  anspices  of  time,  increased  prosperity  Of  the  oonntry, 
etc.,  and  it  might  be  thus  accomplished.    If  it  be  thus  aciueved  I  would  not*  for 
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one,  object  to  reqnirltif  that  on  and  after  a  certain  dat«,  which  allowed  toll  cou- 
Bideratioii,  the  railroad  companies  Bhoald  have  a  oniform  classification.  I  have 
elsewhere  given  my  views  on  this  aiibiect  fully.    That  is  very  different  from  the 

K)posa1  I  discoseed  this  morning,  which  was  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
mmission  theriRht  to  say  what  articlee  should  be  in  each  class  and  what  chaises 
should  t^e  place  from  time  to  time  in  that  classi&cation,  which  is  conferring 
upon  them  the  rate-matting  power  in  the  largest  sense. 

Q.  Failing  in  the  adoption  of  nniform  classification  by  the  railroads  within  the 
time  limit,  wonld  yon  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  pre- 
scribe it? — A.  I  would  not  object  to  giving  them  the  power  to  say  that  a  uniform 
classification  should  take  effect  within  a  certain  time  and  that,  failiniip  in  that, 
they  would  call  for  the  n»e  of  a  special  and  uniform  classification. 

Q.  Is  not  that  essentially  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion  wants  on 
that  particijar  point? — A.  On  that  particular  point  the  case  is  well  made  up,  if 
that  18  aU  they  mean. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  us,  in  this  connection,  your  idea  of  uniform 
classification. — A.  That  is  almost  impossible.  There  are  now,  I  think,  approxi- 
mately, including  the  import  tariffs,  rates  on  over  4,000  articles,  taking  those  sent 
locally  and  through  and  in  all  directions.  To  comprehend  the  original  proposition 
of  a  uniform  classification,  the  number  of  claaees  being  reduced  from  13  to  6,  to 
say  which  one  of  these  present  classes  shall  then  prevail  in  lien  of  1 D  over  all  rail- 
ways, which  article  of  the  4,000  should  go  into  this  or  that  class  in  each  and  all 
parts  of  the  country,  would  be  impossible  without  having  each  article  before  us, 
and  discussing  its  merits  and  boanngs,  and  even  those  would  differ  as  the  terri- 
tories differ,  as  the  Canadian  may  differ  from  the  States'  classification,  much  as 
the  conditions  on  tickets  and  bills  of  lading  may  and  do  differ,  I  can  not,  there- 
fore, as  mnch  as  I  wonld  like  to  do  so.  answer  your  question  satisfactorily  to  yon 
or  myself.  There  are  many  things  to  be  reconciled,  both  in  trade  and  railway 
interests,  as  I  said  this  morning.  The  classification  of  cotton  in  the  cotton  pro- 
dncing  States,  the  claeeification  of  wool,  and  the  classification  of  zinc  diner, 
depending  upon  the  volnmes  and  conditions  under  which  they  are  produced  and 
sold  and  carried;  lead  and  precious  ores,  sheep,  cattle, lumber,  and  all  the  articles 
which  constitute  the  complei  proposition.  I  should,  perhaps,  not  be  so  decided  in 
mv  advocacy  of  the  general  proposition  if  it  had  not  approached,  as  Professor 
Johnson  well  says,  almost  a  consummation  at  one  timu.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  yon  overeatimara  the  value  of  a  uniform  classification.  It  is  desirable,  bnt 
not  essential,  and  its  adoption  will  not  stop  discriminations.  That  goes  deeper 
than  claseiflcation  and  is  voor  principal  problem. 

Q.  It  will  be  an  aid  to  tne  shippers,  I  suppose? — A.  It  would  be  an  aid  to  ship- 
pers and  to  the  railroads  also. 

Q.  And  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  all  that  the  same  articles  should  ^o  in  the 
same  classification  in  all  parts  of  the  conntrv? — A.  I  think  so  and  said  so  this 
morning,  but,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  tue  subject  bristles  with  difSculties. 
Two  of  them,  on  which  I  have  not  enlarged,  are  now  undergoing  scrutiny  and 

Sabhcity.  One  is  the  difference  of  rates  TCtween  the  classes,  and  the  oUier  is  the 
ifferences  between  carload  and  lees  than  carload  rates. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  made  a  statement  this  morning  that  in  yonr 
experience  with  all  pools  heretofore  made,  you  never  had  rates  arranged  in  the 
pools.    Now,  what  form  of  pooling  contract  would  you  enrntest  as  between  roads? 


That  is,  what  would  be  the  contract  features  of  the  pool  that  yon  propose  n. .. , 
provided  that  the  Congress  of  the  TJnited  Stat«s  would  give  yon  the  authority? — 
A.  I  think  I  could  dictate  now.  on  one  pa^e  of  paper,  a  proposed  pool,  something 
like  this:  "  The  following  railroads  (nanung  them)  operating  from  and  through 

-,  to  and  through ,  hereby  agree  that  to  observe  and  give  due  effect  to 

the  tariffs  from  time  to  time  legally  iasaed,  they  will,  from —for  a  period  of 

years  from  said  date,  divide  their  tonnage  therefrom  and  thereto  and  the 

earnings  produced  thereby  at  the  published  rates  substantially  in  the  proportions 
in  which  the  shippers  have  delivered  it  to  them  heretofore.  The  proportions  in 
which  the  said  bosiness  shall  be  carried  by  the  several  parties  hereto  shall  be  aa 
follows:  (Specifying  the  percentage  due  to  each.)  If  any  company  carries  more 
than  its  said  proponion,  it  shall  in  the  next  month  transfer  such  excess  of  ton- 
nage, comirated  at  the  gross  rates  shown  by  said  established  tariffs,  to  the  company 
or  cmnpanies  in  deficit,  or,  failing  to  so  transfer  the  tonnage,  it  shall  pay  money 
in  an  eqnal  or  agreed  amount  within  30  days  thereafter." 

Some  details  would,  of  course,  follow,  bnt.  materially,  that  is  all  there  is  In  a 
pooling  contract.  Now,  then,  comes  the  question  of  rates,  which  is  the  vital 
pnblio  concern.  If  such  a  contract  could  go  out  with  the  seal  of  the  Govem- 
ment  authorizing  it,  that  is  all  we  want,  ana  no  one  has  ever  gainsaid  ita  equity. 
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Next,  M  to  changes  in  snch  rates:  We  should  be  authorized  to  get  together  and 
fix  them.  If  we  then  say  the  rate  will  be  30  cents  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  In 
lien  of  18  cents,  there  lies  the  pnbUc  interest.  We  propoeed  to  submit  all  these 
agreements  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  b«Jore  issae  or  effect,  nnder 
conditioiis  mutnally  protective,  in  some  such  a  bill  as  that  which  I  propoeed  here 
this  morning  and  will  discass  hereinafter. 

Q.  Maintaining  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisaioii  in  its  present  form  with 
the  present  number  of  members? — A.  I  think  the  membership  of  that  commjfeion 
ought  clearly  to  be  not  less  than  seven,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Provided  that  you  had  this  pooling  system  established  by  law,  and  the  recon- 
stmction  or  enlargement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  what  wonld 
be  the  character  of  the  personnel  that  you,  as  a  practical  railroad  man,  wonld 
want  to  see  on  that  commission  7— A.  I  have  very  strong  views  abont  that.  By 
one  of  those  anomalies,  which  I  regard  as  nnjnstifiable,  the  present  law  provides 
that  no  man  who  owns  a  share  of  railroad  stock,  etc..  shall  become  a  member  of 
this  commission.  The  English  law  ret^aires  that  its  board  shall  contain  someone 
experienced  in  transportation.  One  night,  at  a  dinner  with  some  ofBceis  of  the 
Army,  the  effect  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  npon  transportation  of  tro^s 
and  supplies  for  the  Spanish  war  on  the  part  of  the  Gktvermnent  was  discnssea, 
leading  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  interstate  law ,  and  I  said  then  what  I  now 
repeat,  that  it  would  be  similar  to  appointing  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
making  recommendations  as  to  oar  coast  defenses  if  there  were  a  clanse  in  such 
a  law  that  there  should  not  be  an  army  ofBcer  on  the  board;  or,  in  the  increased 
construction  of  new  ships,  if  such  men  as  Dewey  and  Sampson  were  prohibited 
by  law  from  sitting  on  tnat  board. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JohnsonJ  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  railroad  men  can  not  be 
appointed  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ?^A.  Yes;  if  they  own  stock. 

Q.  You  wonld  not  say  that  a  man  on  the  conimission  ought  to  lie  a  railroad 
man  at  the  same  time? — A.  I  think  Representative  Cannon  made  the  correct  state- 
ment. He  reported  a  banking  law  and  acknowledged  he  owned  bank  stocks.  I 
think  he  is  a  better  lawmaker  because  he  does,  and  that  both  sides  get  a  better 
and  more  experienced  judgment.  The  people  exact  no  such  poverty  conditions  as 
to  their  Senators  or  Representatives,  and  they  sit  in  their  Houses  and  vote  never- 
theless. Such  conditions  ought  not  to  disqualify  any  honorable  man.  It  does  not 
disqualify  a  candidate  for  membership  on  the  Interstate  Commission  that  he  has 
received  fees  for  arguing  for  or  against  railways  as  an  attorney  prior  to  his 
appointment.  If  I  was  sitting  upon  a  commission  I  know  that  I  wonld  tike  to 
have  a  man  beside  me  who  owned  raUroad  stock,  and  knew  the  true  bearings  of 
that  interest.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  topics  with  him  because  he  would  under- 
stand the  subject  from  that  standpoint  as  I  might  claim  I  did  from  mine. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  a  man  could  be  an  impartial  commissioner  who  owned 
stock  in  one  of  the  companies  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  know  manyof  them; 
yes.    We  all  know  of  Senators  who  are  impartial,  jret  own  corporate  secoritiea. 

Q.  That  seems  rather  impossible. — A.  I  Know  it  is  so  re^rded,  but  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqubar.)  In  your  Joint  Traffic  Association  how  many  were  in 
your  main  consulting  board?^A.  There  were  33  signers  of  that  contract,  all  of 
whom  attached  the  seals  of  their  companies  after  receiving  authority  to  that 
effect  from  their  boards.  They  then  appointed  9  managers,  so  that  each  system, 
beginning  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  on  the  north  and  ending  with  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  on  the  south,  should  speak  for  the  signing  roads.  That  was  the 
general  constituency  of  the  board.  These  9  men  considered  32,000  subjects  in  4 
years  within  the  territory  that  they  covered.  With  all  that  experience  and  my 
own.  and  maltiplying  that  number  hy  passenger  matters  on  all  railroads  of  the 
country,  by  complications  attending  each  and  every  thing  relating  to  them,  it  is 
my  judgment,  without  reflection  upon  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion, that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  latter  to  have  performed 
that  detailed  service  or  laid  down  a  general  rule  to  cover  them.  Asatransporla' 
tion  man  I  would  favor  an  increase  in  the  board.  I  would  favor  a  retention  of 
the  present  geographical  and  political  apportionment,  and  I  would  favor  the 

F-oposition  also  that  they  hold  stated  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
would  favor  their  right  to  call  not  only  upon  shippers,  but  railroad  preeidents 
for  periodical  consultations,  and  that  they  should  undertake  to  ascertain  from 
each  what  their  views  were  as  to  the  benefits  which  could  be  added  to  changes  in 
transportation  rates,  fares,  classiflcations,  and  rules.  When  I  had  been  8  days 
on  the  stand  in  New  York  before  the  Hepburn  committee  I  wound  up  by  favor- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  State  commission,  as  I  had  done  repeat«dly  before,  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other:  That  it  would  act  as  a  buffer  between  the  r^lroad 
companies  on  the  one  side  and  the  intelligent  public  on  the  other;  and  it  so  turned 
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out  in  practice.  If  A,  B,  C,  <a-  D  has  a  patent  safety  device  vhich  he  thinks  should 
be  ordered  used  on  cars,  or  some  one  wanted  an  order  for  some  safety  appliance 
at  country  crosainge,  or  if  the  street-railway  managements  favored  something 
alleged  to  oppress  tne  pablic.or.on  the  other  hand, if  the  ndlroads  did  something 
ttiat  wonld  oppress  the  public,  that  commission  would,  I  believed,  balance  the 
oonteutlonB.  The  result  naa  been  that  they  do  act  to  correct  public  misunder- 
standings,  and  they  correct  the  railways  by  urging  the  concessions  which  the 
public  should  enjoy.  I  recently  had  a  converBation  with  Mr.  Hepburn,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  that  great  New  Yorkcommitteeand  who  is  now  vice-president  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  and  asked  him  if  he  thougat  the  mer- 
cantUe  community  had  derived  any  benefit  from  this  discussion.  He  said  he 
started  his  examination  in  the  belief  that  the  railways  were  mainly  wrong.  Ee 
ended  finding  he  had  misapprehended  and  misjudged  them,  and  I  certainly  did 
him.  So  these  difflcnitiee  and  differences  became  reconciled  or  modified.  We 
went  over  our  road  and  collected  hundreds  of  coses,  not  alone  on  that  road  where 
the  trouble  was  supitosed  to  be  created,  bnt  on  others  where  it  was  shown  they 
existed.    The  aggregate  result  was  of  great  mutual  benefit. 

I  believe  in  tl^t  form  of  consultation  now  and  I  believe  it  the  more,  as  I  said  in 
the  openingremarks  this  morning,  when  Buchconferences  take  on  a  national  char- 
acter. But  I  believe  the  powers  of  the  commission  should  be  fully  and  carefully 
limited  and  defined.  I  do  not  want  them  to  be  denied  access  to  any  features  that 
will  enable  them  to  protect  the  public.  I  want  them  to  as^at  and  that  we  aid 
them  to  that  end.  I  want  them  to  be  clothed  with  the  right  to  protect  the  rail- 
roads, too.  These  things  have  not  gone  together  heret^ore.  The  partings  of 
the  ways  have  had  too  many  right  angles  in  them. 

Q.  You  are  also  aware  that  the  American  public  are  very  jealous  of  the  rail- 
roads?— A.  Oh,  yea;  and  that,  whatever  the  enlargements  of  the  functions  of  this 
Interstate  Commerco  Commission,  that  pnblic  jealousy  will  continue  to  demand 
increasing  railway  conoeseions  to  the  ver^  of  sociaUsm  or  beyond  it.  Even 
when  the  interstate-commerce  bill  was  being  considered,  judged  by  its  terms 
and,  more  so  aince,  by  the  new  powers  asked,  I  concur  that  this  country  will 
never  wholly  surrender  the  regulation  of  railroads.  I  do  not  want  it  conceived 
that  I  have  hostility  toward  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  althongh  I 
think  their  new  demands  should  in  very  many  respects  be  resiated  by  all  due 
argument  and  legal  effort. 

I  had  occasion,  at  ameeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Certified  Accountants,  to 
say  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  wise  in 
providing  nniform  terms  for  the  various  headings,  periods,  and  definitions  of 
railroad  companies'  accounts  so  far  aa  they  could  compass  that  purpose.  Take 
the  floating  debt  item  for  example. 

I  fancy  each  member  of  thia  commission,  aa  intelligent  aa  they  are,  would 
have  a  different  idea  and  a  different  definition  of  what  the  floating  debt  of  a 
railroad  corporation  really  is,  when  it  begins,  matures,  and  what  it  consists  of.  If 
I  bay  50  tons  of  iron  and  it  is  delivered,  bnt  it  has  not  been  vouchered,  has  that 
account  become  a  floating  debt  in  law?  If  I  have  isaaed  a  note  for  it  which  has 
not  become  due  and  may  be  renewed  in  part,  its  relation  as  a  floating  debt  may 
bo  treated  differently.  I  therefore  think  a  uniform  system  ia  necessary  to  clear- 
ness and  to  define  clear  standards  of  credit  and  responsibility,  I  believe  that  the 
whole  subject  should  be  approached  in  a  candid,  national  spirit.  The  one  side 
too  often  saya,  "Wewant  so  and  so  and  dechne  anything  less."  We  all  know 
people  will  never  get  together  on  that  basis.  We  ought  to  have  conferences,  and 
we  ought  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  national  commission  and  they  should 
have  ours,  within  fair  boundaries  for  both.  It  is  only  by  getting  together  that 
we  can  accompliah  good  things,  and  then  we  mnat  be  prepared  with  olive  branches 
as  well  ae  thorns. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  grant  charters  to  railroads.  Have  yon  ever  given  that  con- 
sideration?—A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  That  the  charter  where  the  road  was  doing  an  interstate  business  ahonld  be 
granted  only  by  the  Glovemment  of  the  United  States?— A.  No;  I  think  it  better 
Ukat  the  States  shall  conttnne  to  grant  charters  and  whatever  interstate  traffic 
passes  over  them  shall  pass  under  due  intorstate  regulation,  aa  on  unchartered 
waters.  National  charters  would  conflict  constantly  with  the  rights  of  the  States. 
There  are  also  important  railroads  in  the  country  which  lie  whSly  in  one  State- 
like  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  proper — a  great  majority  of  whose 
earnings  are  derived  from  State  trafBc.  Itwould  be  hard  to  draw  the  line  if  law 
gave  to  Congress  alone  the  right  to  determine  the  charter  of  a  new  road.  If  ao,  it 
would  appear  to  carry  the  power  over  all  the  charges  of  such  a  railway,  and  tids 
can  not  be  constltutionAl,  of  course. 
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There ...  . 

BOW  for  every  100  pereonB,  or  100  tone,  averaged  tbrooghoat  the  conntry,  than 
any  other  conntry.  I  have  submitted  flgnreB  elsewhere  in  this  connection,  and 
thejr  eatabliah  another  claim  to  national  conBtderation.  1  therefore  contend  that, 
havinK  built  bo  many  miles  for  bo  few  people,  we  think  that  these  earlier  roada 
Bhonid  receive  protection  against  newer  roads  nnlese  their  public  neceuity  is 
made  apparent,  as  in  England.  This  being  assured,  it  might  more  fully  warrant 
fuller  control  over  the  rat«  questions  at  issue.  In  other  words, if  there  are  two 
railroads  from  Washington  to  Baltimore— the  PennsylTama  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio— and  a  third  company  asked  for  a  charter,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
granted,  except  under  the  amplest  needs  and  saf  egnards  against  reducing  reason- 
able rates  ana  fares.  We  should  not  be  indiscriminately  subjected  both  to  new 
competing  lines  and,  after  they  are  opened,  to  new  competing  rates,  especially  by 
those  whoclaim  we  are  but  agents  of  tne  Oovemment  and  performing  pnolic  duties. 
That  being  so,  it  becomes  m  a  sense  an  attack  upon  the  Government,  as  it  is  a 
clear  violation  of  its  laws.  I  think  if  Government  decline  such  consideration  to 
the  older  lilies  they  should  at  least  say  to  the  new  companies,  in  effect,  "this  mul- 
tiplication of  Iwnds  and  stocks  is  needless."  They  are  equivalent  to  the  watered 
stocks  which  we  complain  of  so  much  and  insistently  against  the  older  companies. 
At  the  same  time,  if  they  establish  a  public  need  for  additional  railroads,  of  course 
they  can  not  be  denied  proper  franchises. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
relating  that  subject? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  In  regard  to  public  exigencies? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q-  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  embodied  in  some  States?— A.  I  believe  it 
is  embodied  in  the  Massacnusetts  law.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  to  answer  yoa 
affirmatively.    England  requires  it,  and  the  pnblic  good  is  manifestly  conserved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A,  L.  Harris.  )  Has  the  pooling  system  been  adopted  in  any  other 
country?— A.  Yes.  In  a  part  of  the  paper,  which  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  and 
which  your  Chair  was  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  bring  in  hereafter,  I  will  sub- 
mit that  feature  quite  fully.  That  will  give  you  an  exact  statement  of  the  recent 
situation  of  poobng  abroad.  I  invite  particolar  attention  now  to  the  notable 
utterances  upon  the  subject  by  Professor — now  President — Hadley  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. 

Joint  _  „        ,  . 

queutly  there  called  pools. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  Johnson,  )  Are  there  pools  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  also?— 
A.  There  are  pools  in  Italy, France,  Germany,  Anstria-Hungary,  and  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  example,  the  London,  Chatham  arid  Dover  and  the 
Southeastern  road,  running  from  London  to  the  Channel,  have  for  years  had 
the  Channel  paasenger  division — I  think  they  call  it — and  yet  theycontinue  to 
contend  for  that  large  business  actively  within  legitimate  lines.  There  is  also, 
as  I  remember,  a  pool  between  Glasgow  and  London.  At  first  the  people  were 
in  opposition  to  these  plans,  but  now— as  the  railways  give  cheaper  transporta- 
tion and  tliey  get  bet^r  facilities — the  people  of  Glasgow  have  become  recon- 
<^ed,  as  they  have  in  various  districts  elsewben 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  How  do  they  differ  fr. 
with  wmch  you  were  connected?— A.  The  Joint 
almost  identical  in  general  features,  but  did  not  divide  business  or  money  as  they 
are  used  abroad.  This  committee  should  perhaps  better  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  the  English  clearing  house  and  their  own  joint  purses  and  our 
association  service.  There  are  3.000  or  more  clerks  and  attaches  in  the  English 
clearing  bouse  service  proper,  and,  oa  that  name  indicates,  it  simply  clears  the 
earnings  in  gross.  They  have  stated  meetings  of  the  different  district  commit- 
tees— the  Lancashire  district,  the  London,  the  Manchester,  and  others.  These 
are  held  in  the  clearing  house,  but  are  not  essential  to  its  first  purpose.  If  a 
railroad  company  desires  to  change  a  rate,  it  is  submitted  to  the  proper  commit- 
tee for  the  district  affected,  together  with  the  reasons  which  fortify  it,  and  tbeae 
requests  are  sent  to  the  members  of  such  committee.  The  rate  is  not  thereafter 
changed  arbitrarily  unless  the  competitors  and  connections  consider  and  act  upon 
it,  which  is  showing  only  a  due  regard  for  all  interests.  If  one  company  opposee 
the  proposal,  it  goes  over  to  the  next  meeting,  and  at  the  next  meeting  the  rate 
can  not  be  changed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Uie  members,  not  of  the  whole 
conference,  bnt  ttiat  particular  committee,  unless  the  proposer  acts  summarily 
for  itself,  which  is  moat  rare.  The  changes  of  claasificatioa  are  more  fully  ana 
generally  reviewed.    That  is  the  way  to  get  a  new  rate  acted  upon  ia  England, 
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and  tlie  reenlt  ie  that  every  man  who  goes  into  bnaneBe  there  is  certain  that  he 
will  have  like  and  pennanent  rates  vrith  hia  fellow-niercbante  and  railways;  that 
there  is  atabilitv  and  nniformit}-,  and  he  knows  if  he  wants  a  rate  different  from 
that  in  the  tariff  or  clasetfication,  he  has  to  go  through  this  procedure  to  get  it, 
and  everybody  else  has  to  go  throngh  the  same  procednre.  A  man  can  not 
eo  into  a  railroad  office  there  and  get  3  or  3  cents  paid  back  on  freight  at  an 
nonr's  notice,  and  get  a  commiBsion  on  tickets  or  scalp  a  fare;  and  yet  we  Amer- 
icans, who  clamor  so  load  for  disturbing  methods,  were  calling  them  compe- 
tition, and  go  over  there  and  adapt  oorselvea  to  their  better  procednree  without 
any  reason  for  demnr. 

At  a  dinner  I  att«nded  in  Eiondon,  I  asked  what  percentage  of  the  entire  bna- 
nesB  of  the  British  Isles  proper  was  carried  on  at  established  rates,  and  the  answer 
was,  W  percent  ormore,  "Well,"  I  said,  "what  becomes  of  the  other  1  per  cent?" 
and  was  told  of  a  practice  not  much  known  in  America,  viz.  the  giving  of  credits 
for  freight,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  drawback,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  continuing  credit.  In  other  words,  a  large  con- 
cern doing  an  immense  business  may  be  given  £10,000  credit  on  the  freight  l^lls. 
In  one  case  cited  that  night  a  lai^  credit  had  ran  for  20  years.  The  railroad 
company  was,  to  that  extent,  a  partner  in  the  business,  furnishing  considerable 
capital  toward  its  develui>ment. 

Q.  Wbatpodtioudidyonoccapyinthe  Joint  Traffic  Association? — A.  Iwasits 

<i.  When  was  it  formed?— A.  Three  years  ago  last  Jnly,  but  It  expired  with  tbe 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  a  year  ago  last  October. 

Q.  What  territory  was  embraced  in  mat  association? — A.  Substantially  all  the 
territory  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  including  the  peninsula  in  JDohigan.andsouth 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on  the  north,  to  the  Potomac  on  the 
south,  taking  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road,  and  west  to  St,  Louis  on  a  line 
drawn  thence  by  way  of  the  Alton  road  from  Chicago.  Subsequently  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  theOrand  Trunk  became  parties;  except  as  to  their  local  bnsinees, 
and  the  Canadian  rates  extended  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence  bo'  that  we  have  had 
about  76  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  and  75  {)er  cent  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  ^United  States  in  onr  territcn'y,  but  only  the  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  to,  from,  and  through  the  western  termini  of  the  trunk  lines  at  Bnflalo, 
Kttsbnrg,  etc. 

<j.  Were  not  other  railroads  doing  business  in  the  same  geographical  position 
almost  compelled  t«  join  the  association? — A.  No. 

Q.  By  force  of  circumstances? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  were  not  asked?— A.  As  a  mle.  no.  They  were  notified  by  all  their 
connections,  party  to  the  association,  that  the  board  of  managers  of  the  associa- 
tion would  act  for  or  with  them  in  anycase  they  might  desire  to  submit,  and  it  was 
also  provided  that  any  officer  of  a  company  not  a  member  of  the  association  in  the 
t«rritory  had  a  right  to  appear  and  argue  his  case.  For  example,  the  lake  lines, 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Lake  Erie  and  WestemavaiJed  of  this  plan.  The 
contract  is  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kksnbdy,  )  A  previous  witness  has  said  that  if  the  railroads  could 
have  a  pooling  arrangement,  and  a  companv  refused  to  go  into  the  pool,  remained 
out  and  pirated  rates,  that  under  cover  of  law  they  could  combine  against  this 
other  company.  Did  companies  remaining  outside  of  the  pool  pirate  transporta- 
tion rates;  and  if  so,  what  steps  did  you  take  s^aiust  those  companies? — A.  There 
have  been  no  pools,  of  course,  since  1887.  At  the  time  when  theiuterstate  law  was 
approved  those  preexisting  were  promptly  discontinued  throughout  the  United 
States;  therefore,  the  conditions  to  which  you  refer  were  prior  to  that  time.  The 
most  notable  pools  that  then  existed  were  those  west  and  east  of  Chicago.  There 
were  a  number  of  roads  west  of  Chicago  that  did  not  go  into  the  pools  and  a 
number  of  roads  east  of  Chicago  that  did  not  go  into  the  Eastern  pools.    The 

Kiling  lines  pooled  only  a  small  share  of  their  whole  business.  For  example, 
ffalo  to  Albany.  Washington  to  all  points,  Rochester  to  Boston  were  all  out- 
Bids  the  pool,  etc.  The  pools  east  of  Chicago  were  only  few  in  number,  and  one 
pool  did  not  cover  the  whole  business  or  any  considerable  part  of  it.  Chicago, 
Peoria,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  and  St.  Louis  in  that  territory 
were  the  only  points  tEat  were  pooled,  and  that  was  east  boond.  Those  pools 
represented  an  average  of  about  (12,000,000  a  year,  the  largest  balance  ever  accru- 
ing in  one  year  was  $300,000,  and  two-thirds  of  that  amount  was  subsequently 
retiimed  to  the  companies  that  first  paid  it,  because  they  reduced  their  tonnu^ 
so  as  to  equalize  the  traMc.  It  was  clearly  not  to  their  interest  to  carry  the 
freight  and  then  pay  the  proceeds  to  other  companies.  So  all  this  clamor  repre- 
sented, in  that  great  territory,  about  «100,000  net.    Dividing  |800,000  by  the 
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tonnage  handled  from  those  points,  it  repreBentedtheenormity  and  pnUicdangw 
of  2.S  cents  per  ton,  while  the  cnetomary  rebate  would  not  be  then  looked  at 
nnleea  it  was  abont  60  centB  per  ton.  The  other  pointo  were  not  pooled  eastward. 
For  example,  Cleveland  wae  not  pooled,  nor  Detroit,  Toledo,  Terre  Haute, 
ColnmbnB,  nor  any  of  those  places.  They  continued  to  transact  their  busineas  the 
game  hb  they  had  before,  ana  measurably  with  the  same  losses  and  diecrimina- 
tions  in  rates.  Then  the  pooled  cities  objected  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
smaller  ones.  Now  it  is  the  smaller  points  which  demur  at  the  dlscnminationB 
criTen  larger  points.  There  never  was  a  threat  made  a^^inst  a  company,  to  my 
Knowledge,  that  if  they  did  not  go  into  this  or  that  pool  they  could  not  do  joint 
businees.  As  to  the  attempts  of  roads  ontside  the  pooled  points  to  demoralize 
business  that  is  true,  and  they  were  assisted  in  it  by  large  Hhi^pers  who  diverted 
basiness  to  such  open  or  unpooled  channels.  For  example,  if  there  was  a  line 
intermediate  between  Chicago  and  Peoria,  or  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  through  which 
a  connecting  company  ot  a  large  firm  could  ship  its  freight  and  avoid  the  pool, 
they  took  that  line  and  its  rebates.  lu  this  and  every  other  conceivable  way  the 
ouimde  companies,  olua  concurring  begging  shippers,  sought  conflicts  with  the 
pools  and  to  defeat  meir  just  purposes.  The  railroad  companies  that  were  pooled 
had  no  right  to  force  others  in  and  did  not  attempt  it.  Nordid  they  care  wnether 
tJiey  were  in  or  out  if  they  only  observed  the  tanff  rat«s.  We  had  no  rights  or 
powers  of  enforcing  our  views,  and  finally  these  causes  demoralized  onr  business. 
Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  in  our  territory 
where  ^e  same  conditions  existed.  The  Norfolk  and  Western  road,  running  to 
and  from  Norfolk,  was  not  in  the  association.  It  used  the  same  steamshipB  east 
of  Norfolk  that  were  used  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  we  never  interfered 
with  them.  We  simply  asked  them  to  maintain  the  transportation  rates,  which 
were  the  lowest  in  the  world.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  If  they  did  so,  they  aided 
the  interstate  law  and  our  own  wise  purposes.  If  they  did  not,  they  introduced 
conditions  we  jointly  condemn,  hut  can  not  agree  to  jointly  abolish, 

(J.  Suppose  poolingwere  legalized,  and  in  thecompetitive region  a  great  railroad 
remained  outside  that  pool  and  pirated  rates,  would  not  the  companies  in  the 
pool  be  compelled  in  setf-defense  to  take  some  concerted  action  t^sinst  that  rail- 
road?—A.  Only  to  this  eitent :  If  pools  were  ever  made  again,  more  railways 
ooght  to  be  pooled,  and  from  more  points,  for  the  cogent  reasons  jnst  now  stated. 
If,  nowever,  important  roads  on  the  west  or  east — say,  of  Buffalo — would  not  take 
part  in  the  pools,  from  whatever  motive,  the  pooled  lines  would,  under  those 
circumstances ,  give  them  notice  that .  inasmuch  as  this  pool  was  formed  to  preserve 
equal  rates,  they  could  not  receive  their  traftic  except  on  the  same  conditions,  or, 
in  other  words,  not  more  favorable  than  those  ezisttng  between  the  concurring 
companies.  If  they  still  refused,  the  x^wled  lines  would  have  to  stand  together 
as  to  rates  bo  as  to  secnre  them.  As  to  any  other  ways  of  discriminating  than 
that,  I  have  never  heard  them  proposed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  Jj.  Eahrib.)  You  say  the  object  was  to  maintain  the  lowest 
poedble  freight  rates?— A.  I  say  the  rates  which  are  the  lowest  of  the  world.  1 
did  not  say  to  maintain  them  m  any  other  sense  than  the  observance  of  legal, 
jnst,  and  reasonable  rates. 

Q.  The  object  is  to  maintain  living  rates?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  not  destroy  the  natural  law  of  competition?— A.  No;  I  went  very 
fully  into  that  this  morning.  Our  plan  gives,  in  other  words,  fall  play  to  that 
pnrpose.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  our  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  was  10 
cents  a  hundred,  as  the  result  of  a  railway  warfare  which  reduced  the  rate  from 
IS  cents.  Under  the  right  to  contract  we  mi^ht  maintain  the  former  rate,  or,  say, 
make  it  12  cents.  That  rate  comes  duly  published  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  who  might  say  they  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  12  cento 
with  the  altered  conditions,  after  considering  the  10  and  15  cent  rates  issued 
under  the  conditions  snggest«d.  There  will  then  be  two  tribunals  to  consider  the 
three  rates,  first,  the  railroad  companies,  which  have  the  major  interest  in  this 
matter,  although  they  can  not  in  any  case  get  more  revenues  than  their  environ- 
mente  will  permit,  and  second,  the  shippers.  If  this  rate  is  under  16  cento,  Inti- 
mate competition  has  more  chance  to  work  out  ite  own  rights  and  show  ito  wrongs 
than  it  had  at  10  cento,  because  the  attitude  of  10  cento  is  not  that  of  competi- 
tion, but  strife  and  ruinous  reprisals.  The  general  public  beUeve  that  all  uieee 
things  are  competitiOD,  but  do  not  know  about  it.  The  shippers,  however,  do 
know.  We  will  say,  as  to  the  Penn^lvania  from  Pittebnrg,  or  tJbe  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  that  there  is  no  water  route  from  Htteburg  to  the  Potomac  or  Delaware 
rivers.  That  is,  there  are  no  lines  parallel,  as  is  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  New  York 
Central  and  other  railroads  from  Buffalo  to  New  YorV.  If,  tlierefare,  the  com- 
petition of  Uie  Erie  Canal  may  be  ignored,  why  do  not  the  interested  compaalea 
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push  up  thMr  rates  to  IS  cents  from  Ptttabnrg  or  Wheeling  to  Baltiinore  or  Wash- 
ington? It  ie  becanse  the  unwritten  law  of  actual  competltioii  saye  jron  can  not 
maintain  that  rat«.  It  id  a  natoral  Irw,  and  therefore  bevond  academic  st^tnteB 
which  Bay  yon  can  not  maintain  against  the  Erie  Caneil  from  Bnffalo  to  New 
York  any  nndue  rates.  Ton  have  no  water  alongside  yoar  raila,  but  you  have  a 
line  way  off  in  Canada  that  will  make  a  lower  rate  Chicago  to  Montreal,  and 
you  have  another  linn  from  Cincinnati  to  Newport  News  which  have  as  live  an 
effect  as  if  they  were  both  adjacent  to  yonr  railB.  The  railroad  engine  and  the 
canal  boat  run  side  by  side  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  with  the  West  Shore  Kail- 
way.  That  ie  just  competition,  although  the  Stat«  assists  the  canal  and  frowns 
on  the  railway. 

Thus  legitimate  competition  does  its  due  work  and  strifes  undo  it  and  substi- 
tutes chicanery  and  d«uoralization.  No  mere  makeeliift«  can  adjust  this  issue. 
It  must  be  thoroogh. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke,)  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  about  the  frauds  prac- 
ticed by  BO  many  merchants,  to  which  he  alluded.  Suppose  those  merchants  were 
to  combine  their  buHinesa,  fonninp  a  vast  corporation.  Would  their  opportunity 
for  fraud  or  for  influencing  discnminatiM  rates  be  any  greater  than  it  is  now? — 
A.  Tes;  for  the  reason  that  if  ."iO  New  York  firms  combined,  like,  we  will  say, 
Claflin,  Arnold  &  Constable,  and  such  houses  as  that,  in  dry  goods,  which  pay  75 
cents,  the  highest  freight  rate,  and  consolidated  all  their  traffic  on  one  line,  tney 
might  say;  "  We  will  give  you  our  combined  business  if  yon  will  not  open  these 
packages  and  make  examinations;  or,  if  we  find  you  have  done  that,  we  will  go 
to  some  other  road,  and  take  our  traffic  away  from  yon.  Our  business  now  is  m 
one  central  firm,  pooled  as  you  can  not  ixx>l,  and  our  business  is  worth  $2,000,000 
a  year.  The  bosiness  of  any  one  of  ua  waa  worth  not  over  $300,000  before.  Now 
we  want  to  be  treated  as  a  ^,000,000  concern."  They  might  also  claim  rebates, 
special  time  facilities,  liberality  in  the  payment  of  claims,  ete. ,  and  get  them. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  were  permitted  to  pool  lawfully,  so  that  the  contract  could 
be  enforced,  wonld  that  be  an  effective  remedy  against  such  powerful  influencefl 
of  large  combinations? — A.  I  think  so;  undoubtedly,  in  the  end.  It  would  be 
effective  against  larjge  combinations  because  it  would  give  the  opposing  railroads 
incentives  for  building  up  the  smaller  men  by  like  methods  if  tney  were  not  dis- 
carded. In  every  city  oi  which  I  know  anythinjf  the  aggregate  of  all  smaller 
shipments  exceeds  that  which  comes  from  the  principal  large  shippers,  and  the 
smaller  shippers,  whether  it  be  west  bound  in  dry  goods  or  east  bound  in  some- 
thing else,  are  ordinarily  willing  that  their  trade  shall  be  transferred  from  road 
to  road  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  rates,  because  through  such  equalization 
they  get  trade  they  long  for  but  have  not  had  equal  rates  to  secure.  I  say  frankly 
that  Ido  not  see  what  is  going  to  become  of  the  great  hulk  of  the  small  dealers  if 
the  great  evil  of  discrimination  goes  on  increasing,  nor  do  I  see  how  we  are  going  to 
stop  it  eicept  by  f^xwJ  faith  or  by  pooling.  The  principal  reason  is, however |fliat 
large  and  small  railroads  will  have  a  common  incentive  tomaintain  rates  through 
the  knowledge  that  then  if  they  do  not  get  the  tonnage  they  will  receive  the  money 
therefor.  The  final  reason  is  that  railroads  do  not  desire  to  baild  up  large  ship- 
pers, because  it  enables  such  forwarders  to  combine  and  dictate  yet  more  onerons 
transportation  terms.  The  first  has  anrely  been  more  of  a  failure  than  the  last. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  surety  bond  to  be  collected  against  defaulters  or  wrongdoers, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,  )  Do  you  believe  that  the  adoption  of  legalized  pooling 
would  aDOlish  these  diacriminationB?— A.  Substantially;  particularly  if  we  had 
the  right  to  make  long-term  contracts,  in  which  period  we  could  get  nd  of  useless 
officers,  offices,  and  agents,  and  bad  methods,  and  so  on.  When  the  joint  traffic 
association  was  formed  the  original  proposition  was  to  have  it  continue  for  not 
less  than  5  years.  It  finally  got  down  to  1  year,  with  a  year's  notice,  which 
was  substantially  equivalent  to  3  years;  but  when  it  came  to  the  expense  of 
offices  in  Broadway  the  railroads  could  not  get  rid  of  them,  because  they  did  not 
know  what  might  nappen  in  2  years  which  might  leave  them,  or  some  of  them, 
stranded  for  business  and  their  traffic  gone  to  some  other  road.  If  that  feud, 
more  farseeiug  because  more  unbelieving,  was  done  away  with  and  we  had  the 
legalized  right  to  make  longer  contracts  we  would  go  ahead  and  make  them  and 
let  the  public  and  weak  lines  and  dishonest  lines  see  that  we  were  in  earnest  and 
treated  all  shippers  alike,  and  these  discrirainations  wonld  then  gradually  cease, 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  general  statement,  which,  I  think,  is  very  generally 
accepted  throughout  this  whole  country,  that  no  trust  could  live  tnat  did  not 
receive  railroad  discrimination.  What  do  you  say  about  that? — A.  I  never  heard 
it  BO  put,  but  it  is  not  true.  If  it  is  true  you  should  legalize  a  motive  aud  a 
method  to  stop  it,  aud  you  can  not  do  it  unless  you  do. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  true  wait  what  are  now  tmete,  or  the  great  businesses  of  tiiis 
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conntry,  whether  the  Stand&rd  Oil  Ccanpany  or  others,  have  been  boilt  up  by 
railroaoB? — A.  To  what  extent  that  may  be  true  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Has  not  tliat  been  accepted  amonK  railroad  men  ar  a  fact? — A.  It  has  been, 

nnfortimately,  the  fact  in  the  past  that  large  shippers  of  all  kinds  of  prodnctahave 
received  and  are  now  receiving  advantaees  over  other  shippers.  Whether  that 
may  be  called  f  oBt^ring  tmste  yoa  will  joaKe.  In  some  cases  they  may  have  been 
erected  int«  the  eqnivalenta  of  trofits  wi&ont  incorporating  them.  But  I  can 
answer  you.  In  part,  by  aavii^  that  if  this  thing  keeps  on  they  will  have  thiat 
effect;  and  if  the  lai^  comoined  shippers  find  that  no  action  is  taken  jointly 
by  the  dovemment  with  the  railroads  to  stop  their  discriminating  advantages  they 
wiU  unhesitatingly  organize  themselves  into  trusts  or  conferences.  It  is  a  very 
cnriona  state  of  facts  that  the  law  paesed  against  tmste  does  not  reach  or  apply 
to  thbm,  and  while  it  was  not  intended  forrailroads,  it  strennonsly  clutches  them. 

Q.  Yoa  made  this  morning  also  the  broad  assertion  that  railroads  do  not  pay 
rebates  unasked  ordinarily.  The  shipper  does  not  need  to  go  to  a  raUroad  to  get 
a  rebate,  does  he? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  4  or  5  years  ago  have  not  your  freight  solicitors  always  offered 
them  direct  to  the  shippers,  without  their  ever  approaching  an  officer? — A.  No;  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  such  usage  as  that.  Some  companies  may  have  sent  their 
solicitors  around  to  try  and  get  freight  away  from  some  other  company,  and  the 
latter  may  have  sent  theire  to  keep  it;  bnt  what  occasion  would  I  have,  for 
example,  as  mwiager  of  one  of  the  lines  east  of  Chicago,  to  go  to  the  largest  dealer 
in  a  certain  article  and  solicit  his  business  and  offer  him  a  rebate  when  I  was 
already  getting  his  business  at  published  rat«B7  There  always  are,  in  all  large 
cities  and  diatncCs,  certain  railroads  that,  with  a  view  of  diverting  business  from 
their  rivals,  will  go  to  shippers  in  that  way;  but  when  they  go  to  the  shipper  or 
the  shipper  goes  to  the  railroad  it  is  the  shipper  who  asks  for  the  rebate  and  says 
he  will  change  the  ronte  of  his  business,  bnt  that  he  wants  somncb,  or  the  condi- 
tions desired  are  so  and  so,  or  that  bills  of  lading  be  so  granted,  etc.  Then  the 
bUl  of  lading  is  always  made  at  the  legal  rate  and  the  net  result  is  arrived  at  by 
an  agreement  which,  in  every  instance,  makes  both  parties  particexte  criminis  if 
one  is.    That  is  what  I  meant  by  railroads  not  granting  these  allowances  unasked. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Your  solicitude  as  to  what  may  befall  the  small  ship- 
pers if  this  practice  of  railroad  discrimination  goes  on  would  seem  to  place  you 
somewhat  in  harmony  with  many  other  witnesses  who  have  been  before  the  com- 
mission, who,  however,  have  testified  that  the  raUroads,  through  diBcriminations 
and  rebates  and  transportation  favors,  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  trusts.  Do 
you  take  that  view  of  it^ — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  trusts.  I  think  the  railroad  owners,  as  capitalists,  have  combined  morecapital 
to  help  themselves  in  perpetuating  their  control  of  certain  lines  and  business  and 
to  help  their  shippers  aswellaa  themselves;  but  as  to  being  influential  in  forming 
shippers  into  trusts  for  that  purpose,  I  think  there  is  no  railroad  company  in  the 
country  that  does  not  wish  to  control  the  carrying  of  the  traffic  of  tniats,  because 
the  rebates  and  favors  granted  them — falsely  in  the  name  of  competition— are 
gradually  erecting  them  into  such  dimensions  that  they  can  control  the  terms  of 
shipment,  what  tbev  want  and  what  they  will  accept  in  detail,  exceptional  con- 
ations in  foreign  freights,  and  so  on  in  the  chapter,  and  therein  lies  the  mntnal 
public  and  railway  apprehension  which  cooperative  governmental  and  railwsy 
methods  can  most  effectually  restrict.  If  these  shippers  have  erected  themselves 
into  substantial  trusts  now  they  have  done  so  largely  by  the  conditions  I  have 
mentioned,  and  they  will  push  their  advantages.  For  example,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
with  all  his  public  philanthropies  and  high  character,  bnilt  a  railroad  from  Pitte- 
bnrg  to  Lake  Erie  to  get  lower  rates  than  he  had  enjoyed  as  a  favorite  patron. 
That  does  not  seem  like  a  railway  desire  to  bnild  up  a  trust,  but  to  avoid  doing  bo. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olaskb.)  Do  you  see  a  public  danger  in  large  shippers  becoming 
heavy  stockholders  and  directors  in  railroads? — A.  No.  I  vrish  there  were  more 
of  them.  They  could  be  reached  then  by  the  law,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  tbe 
second  place,  I  think  they  would  always  be  in  the  minority,  and  that  the  other 
directors  would  feel  a  keener  sense  of  their  public  duty,  and  that  tbe  shippers 
who  were  directors  would  better  understand  the  general  relations  of  the  raurosd 
companies  and  carriers  and  their  own  duties  to  the  public. 

They  would  then  necessarily  lose  sight  of  themselves  as  merchants,  in  part,  in 
their  large  interests  and  reHponsibilitieB  ascwrying  officers.  I  believe  the  large 
merchant  is  a  large  merchant  because  he  is  big  enough  to  look  at  it  in  that  way. 
I  know  some  of  the  large  owners  of  private  enterpriBCs  who  get  into  railway  com- 
panies and  make  the  best  of  directors,  the  most  cantious  and  conservative  of  men, 
from  the  fact  that  they  see  then  both  sides  of  the  issue.  This  is,  as  a  vlo&-preei- 
dent  of  the  Union  Pacific  road  told  me  at  one  time,  that  perhaps  the  most  con- 
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BCientioiiB  and  paisstakiiiK  member  of  their  txtard  waa  Mr.  Ghmld,  who,  having 
made  his  fortnne  bv  questionable  methods,  sonKht  to  maintain  it  and  establish  a 
new  repute  by  metnods  that  were  nnqnestionable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbillifs.)  Have  yon  given  the  subject  of  taxation  any  attention?— 
A.  I  have  not  the  Blighteet.  I  have  been  so  abeorbed  fn  these  traffic  matters  that 
Ihave  never  seen  a  tax  bill  and  never  have  had  occasion  to,  and  I  have  never  paid 
any  attention  to  anything  of  that  kind. 


Wasbinoton,  D.  C.,  Febrvary  IS,  J 
TEBTmOVT  07  MR.  AVDBEW  FITIIUSSTH, 


The  conunisaion  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr.  Andrew  Furuseth  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  oeing  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  will  please  give  us  your  full  name  and  place  of 
residence. — A.  Andrew  Fnmaeth,  No.  106  Stewart  street,  San  Franoisco,  Cal. 

Q.  What  has  been  yonr  occupation,  and  what  is  your  occupation  at  present? — 
A.  I  have  been  a  seaman  since  18T3,  and  have  sailed  under  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
Q«rmRn,  Holland,  English,  and  American  flaxs.  Since  1802  I  have  been  engaged 
as  secretary  of  the  Sailore'  Union  of  the  Pacinc.  Being  a  member  of  that  organ- 
ization, I  was  elected  to  the  secretaryship.  On  several  occasions  during  that 
time  I  was  sent  to  Washington  in  the  interest  of  legistation  for  the  seamen. 

(J.  For  about  how  many  years  have  you  represented  them  in  that  capacity  in 
Washington? — A.  Five  years. 

Q.  You  are  here  now  m  that  interest,  are  you? — A.  I  am  here  as  representing 
the  seamen  and  also  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  being  a  mem  oer  of  the 
le^slative  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RatcbfordJ  Is  your  organization  affiliated  with  the  American 
Feaerabon  of  Labor? — A.  Yes;  our  organizatian  is  afBliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  has  been  since  18B2. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasquhar.)  How  many  organizationi  of  seamen  are  there  in  the 
Umted  States? — A.  There  is  one  national  seamen's  organization  only. 

%(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Where  is  their  headquarters? — A.  Ita  headquarters  is 
oaton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  sections  of  the  country  do  the  seaman's  nnion  . 
cover?^A.  The  Pacific  coast,  the  Oreat  Lakes,  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  the  number  of  members  that  are  in  all  these  various 
unions?— A.  I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  betwsen  4  and  5  tbooBand;  probably  nearer 
5  thoaaand  than  4. 

Q.  How  long  have  these  nnions  been  organized? — A.  They  were  organized  as 
Ka  international  union  in  1893. 

^.  What  kind  of  organizations  did  they  have  before  this  international? — A. 

^^mona.  _      .     _       _ 

on  the 
1890. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  benefit  organization  in  these  nnions,  or  any  life  insurance 
or  mutual  benefits?— A.  No.  We  have  a  shipwreck  benefit,  and  fnneral  benefit; 
that  is,  we  bnry  the  members.  In  case  of  shipwreck  and  loss  of  clothing,  the 
orcnmization  pays  a  sum  not  to  exceed  |50  to  buy  a  new  outfit. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  obiects  of  the  Inteniational  Seaman's  Union  as  set 
forth  in  its  constitution? — A.  To  Improve  the  condition  of  the  seamen  industri- 
ally, socially,  and  to  improve  the  maritime  law,  to  get  improvements  in  the  mari- 
time law  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  make  the  law  a  help  instead  of  a  hindrance  in 
the  development  of  the  body  of  American  seamen. 

Q,  What  regolations  have  you  in  respecttowages?— A.  The  local  organisations 
govern  their  own  wages;  that  is,  the  Lakes  govern  the  wages  on  the  Lakes,  the 
Atliintlc  on  ths  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific  on  ^e  Pacific. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  national  card  that  is  transferable  from  one  local  to  another? — 
A.  Yes.  ,  , 

.Otitic 
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Q.  Does  that  national  card  carrv  vith  it  any  benefits  in  reepect  to  expeow  of 
travel,  or  what?— A.  No;  no  traTeling  benefit. 

.  Q.  Then  a  seaman  engaged  in  deep-Bea  navigation  can  tranef  er  into  the  Lake 
trade,  and  from  the  laike  trade  to  the  Pacific  trade?— A.  Yee. 

Q.  A  seaman  on  the  Lakes  can  transfer  into  the  Atlantio  and  Pacific  trade? — 
A-TTae. 

Q.  Haveyoaanymlesinrespect  to  apprenticeship?— A.  No.  We  are  governed 
in  that  matter  by  law,  or  rather  by  an  absence  of  law.  Anybody  whom  the  cap- 
tain considers  a  seaman,  is  a  seaman,  whether  be  ever' was  to  sea  or  not  before. 
He  can  take  anybody  he  wants. 

U.  Is  there  a  cooperation  beirween  tlie  anions  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
Lasee.  and  the  Pacific  coast  in  respect  to  legislation  affecting  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States?- A,  Yes,  naturally  so. 

<J.  Does  that  come  throngh  yonr  eiecntive  boards  or  throngh  l^rialative  com- 
mitt«e67 — A.  It  coniee  throngh  the  convention. 

Q.  How  frequently  is  yonr  convention  held? — A.  We  have  had  four  conven- 
tions.   The  last  one  was  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1899, 

Q.  Then  yonr  legislative  committees  receive  their  instmctione  immediately 
from  yonr  convention?— A.  Yee.  One  convention  will  instruct  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  the  nest  convention  will  go  through  what  has  been  done,  and  then 
strike  ont  and  insert  and  do  just  as  it  wants  with  it;  throw  away  and  put  togeUier, 
jnst  as  it  pleases. 

Q.  Have  you  an  eiecntive  committee  to  whom  these  legislative  committees 
can  apply  for  further  instructions  as  to  the  line  of  work  that  snail  be  carried  on? — 
A.  Yee. 

Q.  So  there  ia  full  cooperation  between  the  legislative  committees  and  the  exec- 
utive committees?— A.  Exactly. 

"    (By  Mr.  Phiujps.)  We  wo 

le  plan  of  inquiry  and  give , 

er.— A.  ■'  The  navigation  laws  as  affecting  the  s 
hold  to  be  responsible  for  the  lack  of  American  seamen,  thelawssuchas  they  have 
been  and  very  largely  are  yet.  We  hold  that  the  laws  themselves  are  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  seamen.  Up  to  last  year  a  seaman  was  subject  to  imprisonment 
for  refnajng  to  continue  to  labor  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  out  of  the  United 
States,  if  ne  left  his  employment  he  was  subject  to  being  imprisoned,  kept  in 
jail  for  an  indefinite  period  at  his  own  expense,  then  taken  on  board  of  the  vessel 
agftinst  his  will,  and  compelled  to  proceed  to  sea  in  the  vessel  and  do  the  work  for 
which  he  had  engaged.  If,  on  arriving  on  board  of  the  vessel,  or  at  any  later 
time,  be  refused  to  do  the  work  allotted  to  him  he  was  subject  to  penal  or  to  cor- 
poral punishment  and  to  being  placed  in  irons  upon  short  rations.  On  arriving 
in  tbe  next  port,  if  he  deserted,  a  certain  amount  of  money  would  be  offered — $10 
or  f  15  or  $30,  whatever  it  might  be — for  his  detection  and  his  retnm  to  the  vessel. 
If  the  master  wanted  to  do  that  he  had  the  power  to  do  it;  if  the  master  did  not 
want  to  do  it  he  had  the  power  to  leave  it  alone.  This  law  was  set  in  motion 
upon  a  master's  request. 

Thefood— epeaking  about  the  food—that  is  a  matter  of  law.  It  wasfully  50];»w 
cent  poorer  than  the  food  provided  for  the  prisoners  in  Sing  Sing.  It  was  exactly 
equal  to  the  English  contract  scale,  It  was  about  60  per  cent  below  the  German 
scale,  and  just  about  100  per  cent  below  the  Danish  scale.  Seamen  rations  are 
usually  a  matter  of  law,  maritime  nations  outside  of  England  havii^  recognized 
that  the  seamen  can  not  successfully  make  any  contracts  on  that  matter.  Their 
bousing— that  is,  thefor6castie,th6place  whore  the  seaman  live — is  also  a  matter  of 
law.  The  provision  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  verv  long  time,  that  the  seamen 
shall  be  entitled  to  72  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  not  less  than  12  feet  on  the  floor 
space  ot  his  forecastle;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  sjtace  0  feet  long  that  way  (indi- 
cating), the  length  of  Uiebunk,  S  feet  high,  theheighthofaman,  and  2feet  wide, 
the  width  of  a  good  big  man's  shoulders.  That  is  the  space  allotted  to  each  man 
in  aU  the  steamers  of  the  United  States.  In  these  new  sailing  vessels — that  is, 
those  bnilt  or  rebuilt  in  the  last  8  years  and  for  the  future — tbe  law  has  made  it 
100  cubic  feet  air  space.  There  nas  been  in  the  matter  of  sailing  vessels  an 
improvement.  In  the  matter  of  steamers  there  has  been  none.  This  same  space 
is  also  the  space  of  Germany  and  of  England,  bat  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  ose 
any  deck  loads  they  have  no  special  temptation  to  cramp  and  narrow  the  spaoe. 
Houses  are  usually  on  deck,  you  understand,  and  they  have  no  special  temptation 
in  that  direction,  and,  theroCore,  though  the  law  says  T2  cubic  feet  in  England, 
the  actual  space  given  is  usually  about  100  to  120.  In  the  forecastie,  which  ia 
certified  to  accommodate  32  men,  there  may  be  M,  so  yon  see  that  makes  a  very 
mncji  larger  room  thao  it  would  be  if  there  were  82  men  in  it. 
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Now,  the  l»w  does  not  provide,  tit  preeent,  any  qnalifii^tioii  for  anyone  who  is  a 
Beoman;  that  is  to  say,  tbe  law  does  not  set  any  standard  of  tjoaliflcatlon,  and 
does  not  specify  any  nnmber  of  men  to  be  carried  m  any  vessel.  It  is  left  entirely 
with  the  judgment  of  the  muter  or  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  Custom  in  olden 
times Tised  todetermine  the  qualification.  Font  years'  apprenticeship  is  castomair 
yet  in  England.  Appr^iQceehip  has  been  abolished  in  moBt  countries.  A 
Doy  goes  to  sea  as  a  boy;  then  he  becomes,  in  Germany,  what  they  call  a  yonn^g 
man;  Uien  an  ordinary  seaman,  and  then  an  able  seaman,  step  by  step,  and  it 
osn^y  takes  him  4  years  to-day  before  he  gets  certificate  as  an  able  seaman.  In 
those  vessels  the  custom  of  hiring  men  who  have  no  skill  is  not  as  prevalent  as  it 
is  in  Bngli^  and  American  vessels.  The  same  condition  exists  as  to  Norway  and 
Sweden.  In  Denmark  the  boy  goes  to  sea  as  a  deck  boy;  he  becomes  a  vonng 
man;  the  second  year  he  ia  at  sea  he  will  be  called  that;  the  third  and  fourth 
year  he  ia  at  sea  no  will  be  caDed  an  ordinary  seaman,  and  after  he  has  been  i 

Stre  to  sea  or  so,  then  the  captain  will  give  him  a  discharge  aa  an  able  seaman, 
at  is  to  say,  the  captain  malces  an  able  seaman  of  him.  That  is  very  often  the 
case.  In  the  next  vessel  he  E^ips  as  an  able  seaman.  In  American  vessels  there 
are  no  qualifications  at  all  as  to  standard  of  skill.  The  Navy  has  a  standard,  and 
a  very  exacting  one — the  old  standu'd  of  years  ago — and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
more  than  15  per  cent  at  the  highest  of  the  men  engaged  as  seamen  on  the  Q-reat 
Lakes  conld  come  anywhere  near  passing  the  naval  standard  as  able  seamen. 
The  vast  majority  can  not  pass  the  naval  standud  as  ordin^^  seamen.  I  should 
judge  that  about  one-h^  of  the  men  on  the  Atlantic  coast  might  pass  as  able 
seamen;  about  one-quarter  as  ordinary  seamen,  and  about  one-qoarter,  well,  oat- 
side  of  any  standard  in  the  Navy,  they  would  call  them  landsmen.  The  same 
rate  of  efficiency  obtains,  about,  on  the  Patific  coast.  Our  law  has  been  very 
peculiar,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  skill  of  the  seamen,  but  also  with  reference 
io  the  Hlrill  of  the  masters  and  officers.  The  only  qualification,  up  until  lately, 
for  any  master  of  an  American  sailing  vessel  was  that  he  should  be  a  citizen;  and 
as  far  as  maritime  law  waa  concerned,  he  might  come  from  Montana  and  never 
have  been  to  sea  in  all  his  life;  and  the  same  with  everyone  on  board  of  the  ves- 
sel. Now,  this  subjects  the  seaman  to  competition  with  anyone  in  a  seaport  who 
happens  to  be  out  of  employment, and  whom  the  "crimps"  may  induce  to  go  to 
sea.  In  addition  to  that  ho  is  subject  to  competition  from  all  nations  and  all  races, 
in  the  same  way  as  with  the  American  on  this  continent.    There  is  no  restriction 

f)t  as  to  officers,  upon  the  nationality,  upon  the  race,  or  on  skill,  and  the 
t  is  that  the  wages  of  seamen  are  not  really  set  by  the  seamen  themselves, 
but  it  is  just  about  the  kind  of  wages  that  ib»  idle  men  in  the  seaport  can  be 
induced  to  accept. 

American  vessels  carry  less  men  than  English,  0«rman,  or  European  conti- 
nental vessels;  carry  less  men  measured  by  tonnage. 

Q.  (By  Ur.  Ratchford.)  Such  men  as  sailors  and  ship  hands? — A.  Yes;  leas 
sailors,  or  firemen  in  a  steamer— anyway,  less  men.  The  only  conntry  that  really 
has  a  definito  law  about  the  matter  of  manning  vessels  is  New  Zeuand.  The^ 
have  an  efiScient  manning  law,  enacted  by  the  parliament,  but  on  the  Continent  it 
is  governed  by  costom,  and  as  labor-saving  machinery  has  gone  in  the  number  of 
men  have  been  reducod;  but  it  has  been  reduced  out  of  proportion,  so  that  there 
is  really  not  to-day  a  vessel — and  I  am  now  giving  what  I  have  read  from  the 
German  naval  architect — he  said  there  is  not  a  sailing  vessel  efficiently  manned 
to-day. 

Q.  (BylCr.  Farquhar.)  InEnr(n>eorinAmerica7 — A.  In  Eorope  or  in  America? 
Of  coarse  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  experience  I  know  that  many 
vessels  get  into  serious  trouble,  taken  aback,  as  we  call  it,  the  yards  braced  np 
like  that,  and  when  it  strikes  on  a  vessel  that  way  (indicating),  and  when  she 
shifts  around  and  comes  in  from  this  side,  the  vessel  ia  thrown  ac^k.  Now,  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  depends  upon  quick  work;  and  in  S  vessels  out  of  10  the  only 
thing  yon  can  do  is  to  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  gear  and  get  along  the  best 
yon  can.  The  ability  to  swing  the  yards  quick  enongh  iaont  of  the  question;  that 
can  not  be  done  to-day.  Vessels  that  used  to  carry — well,  we  will  take  the  Qlory 
of  the  Seas,  as  an  instance.  The  ship  Olory  of  the  Seas  used  to  carry  86  men;  she 
now  carries  14.  We  have  vessels  on  the  Pacuic  coast  which,  while  sailing  in  the 
foreign  trade,  carried  18  and  20  men,  bat  now  carry  10. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  cause  of  this  redoction;  is  it  on  acconnt  of 
improved  machinery? — A.  They  have  asaally  put  in  a  donkey  winch  to  lift  the 
anchor.  This  donkey  is  usually  used  going  in  and  ont  of  pori;  that  ia,  for  lifting 
the  anchor  and  hoisting  sails  at  once;  bnt  at  sea  there  is  no  fire  on  the  donkey, 
and  the  Armstrong  patent  must  be  resorted  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqdhar.)  Will  you  kindly  state  these  improvements  that  have 
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occurred?— A.  Doabletopsailyard^  is oae;  doable Kallant  yards Isanother;  patent 
blocks  are  rolleTs—small  ineide  rollere;  eofter,  better  rope — naoally  lue  manila 
rope  instead  of  the  other:  then  the  Bteaia  doiikey.  Thoee  are  really  all  the  tMngB 
that  have  been  done  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  kindlj;  state  the  namber  of  saUors  formerljr 
reqnired,  as  compared  with  the  present  time?  Say  40  were  reqoirod,  what  pro- 
portion wonld  these  new  devices  reduce  that  ao  as  to  get  equal  manning  power 
now  with  safety?— A.  I  mention  the  ship  Olory  of  the  8eae.  She  used  to  carrjr 
86  men.    Twenty-four  men  before  the  mast  would  be  a  crew  for  her  now. 

Q.  What  did  yon  say  the  crew  was  now? — A.  Now  she  oarrieH  14. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfsdhd.)  Ton  atated  that  the  improved  devices  on  a  vessel 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  men,  and  that  the 
redaction  was  disproportionate. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  wo  to  understand  that  the  labor  of  seamen  and  responsibillt)'  also  has 
increased  in  the  past  few  years? — A.  ITnqitestionably. 

Q.  Have  their  wages  increased? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  stationary? — A.  Wages  of  seamen  fluctuate  very  mnch.  It  will 
ran  from  $15  m  the  port  of  New  York  up  to  $30  in  the  different  ports. 

Q.  Has  the  gener^  treatment  of  the  seamen  grown  better  or  worse  in  the  xtast 
20  years? — A,  Taking  it  altogether,  I  should  say  it  has  ^own  better;  in  some 
lines,  at  least:  but  there  are  so  many  things  that  come  up  m  a  seaman's  life  that 
it  is  almost  imposaible  to  pat  it  all  into  one  answer  of  that  description. 

(J.  On  theaggregate  yon  think  it  has  improved  some?— A.  Some  little.  In  cer- 
tain directions  it  has  distinctively  deteriorat«d;  in  others  it  has  improved  some. 
Taking  it  as  an  aggregate,  you  might  say  there  has  been  some  improvement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  What  nations  carry  the  most  able  seamen?— A.  Hol- 
land. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  one?  Mention  them,  if  yon  can  recollect  them,  by  rank.- 
A.  Holland  would  come  first;  Denmark  wonld  come  next;  Sweden  would  come 
next.  I  am  speaking  only  of  northern  nations,  because  the  southern  nations  I 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with.  Norway  and  Germany  would  be  about  the 
same,  and  in  the  order  after  the  others;  l^en  England,  and  last,  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Now,  do  the  wages  enter  muoh  into  the  curtailment  of  the  number  of  sea- 
men on  these  vessels? — A.  It  enters  in  some  degree;  I  can  not  say  how  mndtk. 
When  the  wages  go  up  they  usually  take  1  or  2  men  less. 

Q.  Well,  in  lespect  to  the  wages,  for  instance,  of  Holland  or  Sweden,  and  the 
wagee  in  American  ships;  what  is  the  difference? — A,  It  depends  entirely  upon 
what  kind  of  trade  those  vessels  are  in.  Wages  of  seamen  are  governed  entirely 
by  the  port,  and  not  by  the  flag.  Seamen's  wages  in  New  York  City  are  the 
same  to  the  American  ship,  and  Holland  ship,  and  Oerman  ship,  and  English 
ship,  and  Norwegian  ship.  They  are  able  seamen's  wages,  irrespective  of  nation- 
ality; so  it  is  with  firemen.  If  we  deal  with  it  difCerently,  and  compare  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  foreign  trades  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  the  foreign  trades  of  other  nations,  then  the  coast  wise  trade  of 
the  United  States  is  higher  than  any  outside  of  Australia. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  care  to  enumerate  the  different  ports,  bo 
far  as  ^oa  are  acquainted  with  them,  and  the  wages  paid  at  these  port:s;  show  the 
commission  where  the  higher  rate  is  paid,  and  the  ports  payii^  the  lowest  rate 
also,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes?— A.  Wages  in  Australia  and  on  the  Pacific 
are  generally  higher  than  in  New  York;  and  in  New  York  it  is  nanally  hisher 
than  in  Liverpool;  while  in  Sunderland,  England,  it  ie  fully  as  high  as  in  New 
York.  Again,  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  it  is  lower  than  in  eithei  of  the  places  men- 
tioned; and  in  Mediterranean  ports  usually  lower  still.  It  is  different  in  dUIereut 
ports,  but  not  different  to  different  vessels  in  the  same  port.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  wages,  in  order  to  make  that  understood.  They  are  the  coastwise  wages  and 
the  deep-water  wages,  as  we  call  them.  Now,  the  coastwise  wages  in  the  city  of 
New  York  are  $35  per  month  at  present;  that  is  the  highest.  The  highest  are$25 
and  the  lowest  at  present  are  about  $19.  The  deep-water  wages  are  $iaper  month; 
at  least  those  were  the  w^es  about  2  months  ago.  The  wages  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco coastwise  trade  run  from  $80  to  $40.  There  are  some  instances  where  they 
are  $15,  but  they  are  few.  In  the  foreign  trade— deep-water— $20;  the  same  on 
Pnget  Sound,  that  is,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.;  the  same  on  the sonthem  California 

S.  (ByHr.  Fabquhab.)  Yon  are  speaking  of  these  specific  cases;  they  are 
te  men's  wagee? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Not  Asiatics?— A.  No.    Asiatics  ship  in  Hongkong  China,  and  their  wages 
are  $16  Uexican.    Deep-sea  ship,  from  Hongkong  or  San  Francisco  or  Paget 
Sound,  $19  U^xiciHi  for  sailors  and  $18  for  firemen. 
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Q.  Asiatic  sailors  yon  wonld  claHS  as  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  LaecarB?~A.  The 
Lascars  are  East  India  sailore;  then  the  Chinese,  then  the  Japanese,  then  the 
Manila  men — what  we  call,  in  sailor  langnag«,  the  Kanila  man — really  Tagals, 
The  vesaelB  that  trade  between  Honkong  and  Sao  Francisco,  and  Hongkong  and 
Pnget  Sonnd  and  way  port«,  irrespective  of  their  nationalities,  whether  American, 
British,  or  Japanese,  ship  their  men  in  Hongkong  or  in  Yokohama;  the  Japanese 
ship  men  in  Japan;  the  English  and  American  lines  ship  their  men  in  Hongkong; 
and  the  wages  are,  as  I  said,  f  IS  Mexican.  That  is  permitted  to  onr  shipowners 
nnder  section  20  of  an  act  to  remove  certain  bnrdens  on  the  American  merchant 
marine,  and  enconrage  the  American  carrying  trade,  and  for  other  pnrpoBes, 
approved  Jnne  !jO,  1884,  The  substance  of  tnat  section  is  that  the  nuist«r  of  an 
American  vessel  may  ship  his  crew  in  a  foreign  port  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  retnm  to  any  foreign  port  one  or  more  tnps,  and  be  need  not  reship  any  of 
them  in  the  ports  of  the  Unit«d  Statee;  so,  as  far  ae  deep-water  and  line  steamers 
are  concerned,  whether  sail  or  steam,  there  is  no  snch  thing  aa  American  wages. 
It  is  international  wages;  it  is  wages  of  the  port  where  the  vessel  is. 

Q,  What  ia  the  proportion  in  the  deep-sea  marine  service  of  these  Asiatics,  of 
the  nten  of  all  nations? — A.  Well,  England  has  abont  one-fonrth,  I  think;  one- 
fonrtta  of  onr  merchant  marine  Is  manned  by  Asiatic  seamen;  that  is,  not  Asiatics 
altogether,  bat  inclnding  the  Turks  and  Arabs. 

Q.  (BvMr.  Clakkb.)  Why  are  the  sailors  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade 
better  off  than  those  in  the  deep-sea  trade? — A.  B«»use  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
from  1874  and  up  to  1890,  the  seamen  were  free  to  quit.  Being  free  to  quit  work, 
he  was  free  to  organize;  that  is  one  reason.  Another  reason  U  that  he  has  to  do 
more  and  harder  work,  and  it  reqnires  a  better  class  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Ur,  Ratchford.)  In  the  coastwise? — A.  In  the  coastwise. 

Q.  <By  Mr.  Philups.)  That  ia  hecanse  of  landing  more  frequently?— A.  Yea, 
and  handling  the  cargo.  They  carry  a  small  nnmher  of  men,  and  for  this  ana 
several  reasons  want  the  best  men  they  can  get. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcrfokd.)  Taking  into  consideration,  then,  wages  as  between 
the  two  classes  of  men,  yon  believe  those  in  the  deep-water  trade  are  better  oS, 
do  yon?— A.  No. 

Q.  Those  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  better  off? — A.  Those  in  the  coastwise  trade 
are  indisputably  better  off.    The  wa^s  ore  better,  and  the  treatment  is  better. 

(i-  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  The  coastwise  trade  is  exclusively  American,  is  it  not? — 
A.  It  IS  exclusively  American  as  to  vessels  but  not  as  to  seamen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  the  nationality?— A.  It  is  open,  as  far  as  seamen 
are  concerned.  The  coastwise  trade  is  as  open  to  the  werld  as  any  other  trade. 
There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  nationality,  still,  or  race. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  nationalities?— A.  Well,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
I  shonld  think  that  the  Scandinavians,  inclnding  with  them  the  Finns,  predomi- 
nate; next  would  be  Germans,  and  last  of  all,  Americans. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  What  proportion  are  Americans?^A.  Notmorethan 
10  per  cent  at  most. 

Q.  Do  the  vessels  in  the  Pacific  coastwise  trade  that  are  manned  by  foreign 
nationalities  float  the  American  flag? — A.  Why,  of  course. 

Q.  All  the  vessels  in  that  trade  float  the  American  flag? — A.  No  vessel  can  get 
in  the  coastwise  trade  at  all  unless  she  floats  the  American  flag.  She  can  not 
carry  passengers  or  caixo  from  one  port  to  another  unless  she  is  built  in  the 
United  Stat«s  and  ownedin  the  United  States  and  carries  the  American  flag. 

S.  {By  Mr.  Clarki.)  You  understand  that  the  coastwise  trade  is  prosperous 
has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  Gtovemment,  or  from  the  passage  of  the 
first  navigation  laws  making  it  exclusively  an  American  trade? — A.  Well,  the 
coastwise  trade  is  prosperous;  for  what  reasons  it  is  prosperons  I  do  not  know, 
particularly.    It  ia  not  manned  by  Americans. 

Q.  Do  the  masters  of  coastwise  vessels  have  the  eqnal  onportnnity  to  e 
foreign  sailors  that  the  masters  of  transoceanic  vessels  nave? — A.  Cert 
That  is  to  say,  they  can  not  go  over  to  Liverpool  to  engage  them  there,  but  they 
engage  anyone  who  happens  to  be  in  New  York  or  Pmladelphia,  or  in  Boston — 
they  must  get  them  on  the  American  coast  somewhere.  As  to  the  proportion  of 
Asiatic  seamen,  I  will  nay  Germany  uses  none.  It  is  a  very  rare  tnin^  to  have 
an  Asiatic  on  a  Gterman,  Scandinavian,  or  French  vessel.  The  only  nations  who 
nse  them  are  England  and  America;  that'is,  to  any  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  Scandinavians. German, and 
Americans  in  the  Atlantic  coastwise  trade?— A.  I  should  say  about  10  per  cent 
Americana,  and  the  rest  are  made  up  of  men  from  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Scand^viana  and  Germans,  mostly? — A.  Probably  Scandinavians  predom- 
inate. . 
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Q.  That  is  tlie  order  which  the  secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen  KiTss 
them.  He  says,  however,  the  majority  are  American  citizens  or  have  declared 
their  intentions. — A,  I  am  speaking  of  men  bom  in  the  country. 

Q,  Are  the  majority  American  citizens  or  have  declared  their  intentions  to 
become  such? — A.  Be  nas  better  acquaintance  with  that  than  I.  I  am  satisfied, 
of  course,  that  a  great  many  are  citiiena.  I  know  on  the  Pacific  coast  a  great 
many  were  citizens.  Prior  to  1803  about  one-half  of  the  entire  lot  of  coasting 
seamenwerecitiBenaordeclared  their  intentions  to  become  citizens.  During  1898 
and  1804,  however,  jnat  about  one-half  of  the  entire  personnel,  as  far  as  seamen 
were  concerned,  left  the  Pacific  coasti  and  as  to  the  proportion  now  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (ByMr.!l^iLLiPS.)  You  referred  to  "  crimps-"  Howare  sailors  obtained?— 
A.  In  this  way:  The  master  of  the  vessel,  or  the  owner  of  one  or  more  vessels, 
goes  to  or  receives  a  visit  from  a  marine  employment  aajency,  I  should  judge  you 
would  call  Mm;  we  call  him  a  shipping  master.  In  ordinaiy  language  among  ns 
seamen  heia  called  a  "  crimp;"  and  hemakesacontractwiththiamarine  employ- 
ment agent,  or  "crimp,"  to  rumieh  a  crew  for  him,  or  crews  for  his  vesseu,  as 
the  case  might  be.  They  agree  about  what  the  wages  are  to  be,  and  the  seamen 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it  under  ordinary  ciroomstances  than  has  the  man  in 
the  moon. 

The  captain  meets  the  crimp  and  says  to  him,  What  can  I  get  a  crew  for? 
Well,  where  are  yon  going?  I  am  going  to  Cape  Town,  say,  this  being  New  York 
City.  Well,  |18  a  month:  $18  allotment  to  the  original  creditor;  that  is,  theydo 
not  call  it  so;  they  call  it  advance,  {18  advance  and  something  on  the  side.  The 
captain  saya,  There  are  lots  of  men  around  New  York  at  the  present  time;  I 
would  like  to  know  how  much  you  are  going  to  pay  me  back  out  of  that  f  18. 
Well,  I  am  not  going  to  pay  you  anything  back.  Well,  then,  I  will  go  and  see 
Jones;  I  guess  he  will  give  me  back  something,  a  part  of  the  $18.  So  a  part  of 
the  918  or  part  of  theamount  that  is  given  as  an  advance  goes  back  to  the  captain 
of  the  vessel.  Now,  the  arrangement  is  made  between  the  crimp  and  the  master 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  crimp  says  he  has  a  shipping  office  down  Sonth  street  or 

West  street,  and  men  come  around  there  looking  for  employment.    Andh 

WeU,  I  have  the  None-SwA;  she  '        '       '    "'       ■"  --=  i         .- 

her;  jl8  a  month;  will  you  go?  _._,__._.... 
asks  for  employment,  and  he  asks  them  the  same  question.  Well,  they  go.  That 
is  how  the  employment  is  made.  It  he  does  not  get  any  men  in  that  wav,  he 
speaks  to  the  boarding  master;  that  is,  the  seamen's  landlord,  as  they  call  tliem- 
selvee.  They  kera  boarding  houses  in  which  sailors  live  usually;  and  the  shin- 
pii^  master  speaks  to  them  and  aiiks.  Have  you  any  men  for  the  None-Sucnf 
Oh,  yes.  Then  it  becomes  a  dicker  between  them  what  is  going  to  become  of  the 
f  18  or  whatever  advance  is  being  paid,  and  if  there  is  any  blood  money,  what  is 
going  back  of  the  blood  money.  And  again,  no  matter  how  it  is  fixed,  Che  sailor 
goes  to  sea  for  the  wages  t^t  they  have  set,  and  his  first  month's  wages  goes  with 
it.  It  used  to  be  abont  two  month's  wages,  but  the  last  Congress  changed  it  to 
only  one.  not  exceeding  one  month's  wages  allotment.  We  have  it  changed: 
we  tried  to  have  it  brooght  down  to  nothing. 

Q.  (ByKr.  Batchfoed.)  Tomakethat  clear, thatallotmentismoneyadvanced 
to  the  sailor  by  the  shipping  master?— A.  No;  it  is  money  advanced  hy  the  vessel; 
it  is  money  advanced  1^  the  vessel  ostensibly  to  the  sailor.  The  sailor  must  sign 
an  order  npon  the  vessel  in  favor  of  blank  for  one  month's  wages.  He  settles  up 
with  the  shipping  master  and  the  shipping  master  draws  the  order  after  the  vessel 
has  gone  to  sea. 

Q.  Welljvou  spoke  of  some  of  this  money  being  returned  to  the  captain?— 
A.  Yes.  When  tne  sailor  has  signed  the  order  and  the  captain  has  accepted  the 
the  order,  certified  to  its  correctness,  the  shipping  master  gives  the  captain  so 
much,  whatever  they  have  agreed  upon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  is  a  private  perquisite  to  the  captain,  is  it  not? — 
A._Yes;  that  is  a  private  uerqaisito  to  the  captain. 
~Jy  Mr.  Fabqcbae.)  Under  the  present  law 
ed?  It  was  nothing  but  allotment.— A.  T 
abolished,  bnt  the  allotment  is  paid  now,  three  days  after  the  vessel  leaves  port. 
So,  while  it  is  called  an  allotment,  it  is  an  advance. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  amount  that  the  sailor  can  make  by  allotment? — A.  He 
can  allot  not  to  exceed  one  month  of  his  pay  now. 

Q,  The  old  way  he  allotted— he  could  mortgA^  everything?- A,  Well,  not 
quite  that  much,  not  to  exceed  $10  a  month,  and  prior  to  that  everything. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Ci^BKX.)  This  allotment  then  practically  is  often  dividedbetween 
the  sailor,  boarding-honse  keeper,  shipping  master,  and  thecaptain  of  the  vessel?— 
A.  Exactly. 
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Q.  (By  Hr.  Ra.tchfokd.)  Is  it  compolsoiy  in  case  he  bma  not  an;  debts?— 

A.  He  can  allot  part  of  bis  wages  to  hie  relstiveB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqdhab.)  His  ramily?— A.  To  Ma  family.  To  the  anestioD  as 
to  wbetner  it  is  compulsory,  whether  he  has  aii;r  debts  or  not,  I  shoold  say  yee. 
Auyone  shippinK  out  of  New  York  or  San  Francisco  in  a  deep-water  vessel  with- 
ont  taking  an  advance  is  anch  a  rare  man  that  I  wonld  like  to  see  him.  No  mat- 
ter whether  he  likes  it  or  not — that  cuts  no  figure.  The  shipping  maetOT  must 
have  something,  and  he  can  only  get  it  by  advance  or  allotment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batcbpokd.)  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  is  provided  by 
the  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  reaches  the  Other  port  within  a  month,  or  within  the  time  necessary 
to  render  equivalent  labw  for  the  amount  of  money  he  has  drawn,  is  he  privileged 
to  quit  Uie  vessel  then? — A.  He  is  not  privil^md  to  qnit  the  vessel,  irrespective  of 
whether  he  has  had  any  allotment  or  not.  He  can  be  reclaimed.  A  sailor  that 
deserts  in  England,  Africa,  Australia,  or  China  can  be  reclaimed.  That  is  the 
term  used  by  the  law.  He  can  be  reclaimed,  put  in  prison,  and  held  there  nntil 
the  vessel  is  ready  to  pnt  to  sea,  and  then  pat  on  board  and  made  to  go  to  work. 
According  to  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation's  report,  80  men  were  thus 
reclaimed  in  Callao  last  year,  in  Singapore  1,  and  in  Yokohoma  1;  and  1  was  pun- 
ished besideH;  that  was  in  Singapore. 

Q.  (By  Ur.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  crimp  and  the  boardinx-honse  keeper  generally 
work  together  to  keep  the  sailor  in  the  toils  by  ■"ft'^tg  nim  take  advances,  thns 
keeping  nim  in  debt? — A.  Certainly;  yes.  One  knows  how  much  money  he  had 
when  he  came  ashore,  and  the  other  ^verns  how  much  money  he  will  get  when 
he  Is  going;  and  as  a  usual  proposition  he  has  to  spend  it  i^  before  be  goes  to 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Has  your  union  proposed  and  submitted  to  Congreaa 
any  remedial  law  about  this  matter  of  the  cnmp  and  the  shipping  master  ana  the 
allotment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  remedies  whereby  those  men  could  be  taken  away  from  these 

boarding-honse  keepers,  from  the  p^^es  that  follow  them  and  feed  them  with 
liquor  and  everything  of  that  kind  and  delmuch  th«n?— A.  Yes;  we  have.  If 
Congress  will  abnlish  the  allotment  to  ori^nal  creditors  and  make  a  law  compel- 
ling the  vessel  to  pay  the  seaman  one-half  of  what  is  actnallv  due  in  every  port 
where  the  vessel  loai^  or  delivers  cargo,  and  give  the  seaman  tne  fall  right  to  quit 
wherever  he  is,  the  crimp  will  be  starved  to  death  and  have  to  go  out  oi  business. 
We  say  that  will  take  place,  because  we  know  what  has  taken  place  in  England, 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Sheerness.  the  three  men-of-war  ports  of  England, 
were  the  worst  crimping  dene  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  admiralty  decided 
to  pay  the  men  their  wages  monthly  irrespective  of  where  they  happened  to  be, 
and  uie  result  of  that  arrangement  compiet«ly  wiped  out  the  crimping  dens  of 
those  three  ports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdt.)  Is  it  true  that  the  crimps  never  ship  a  member  of  your 
union  if  they  know  him  to  be  each?— A.  If  they  can  help  themselves;  no.  That 
Is  tme  as  a  general  proposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Has  your  organization  at  any  time  taken  action  npon 
this  matter  by  offering  protests?— A.  We  have  been  engaged  in  offering  protests 
for  the  last  6  years  and  asking  for  legislation,  and  some  of  it  has  been  obtained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  "  Proposed  amendments  to  oar  navigation  laws;  for- 
eign navigation  laws  comparea  with  oun;"  what  have  you  to  propose  in  that 
regard,  and  what  is  yoar  organization  propcning? — A.  The  best  answer  to  the 
qneation  as  to  what  we  have  to  propose  would  be  to  give  what  we  have  actually 
araf  ted— -a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen  and  to  improve 
the  personnel  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Q.  You  might  briefly  state  what  you  propose  to  accomplish  by  ttiis  law  or  these 
amendments.- A.  Well,  we  propose  to  abolish  crimping  altogether,  as  far  as  it 
e  abolished  by  law.    We  propose  to  increase  the  space  in  the  fore- 


a  survey  of  any  vessel  ttiat  he  may  happen  to  be  in  without  the  officers  of  the 
vessel  taking  part  in  the  reauest;  and  to  establish  a  standard  of  skill  and  exi)eri- 
ence  for  those  who  sign  as  aole  seamen;  and  to  get  a  law  providing  for  the  stand- 
ard or  nomber  of  men  to  bg  carried  by  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage  and 
ri^iOK.    Those  are  the  contents  of  this  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  case  of  a  survey,  how  many  of  the  crew  do 
you  propose  ehall  join  in  the  request?— A.  A  majority  of  the  crew,  exclusive  of 
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officers.  The  nutnniiig  bill  propoaed  here  ie  taken  directly  oat  of  the  recommenda- 
tion made  hj  the  British  commiSBion  cm  matming  of  vesselB.  There  was  a  BritMi 
commissioii  for  that  purpose,  and  after  liBtemngtoBome  180  expert  witnesses,  they 
made  certain  recommendation  a  to  Parliament;  and  we  have  taken  their  Tecom- 
meodations  and  put  them  in  asourbUl.  England  has  no  manning  law;  Australia 
has.  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  connives  only  have  by  cnstom;  that  Is  ail. 
There  is  no  specific  law  in  any  of  these  conatries  as  to  how  muiy  men  a  veeael 
shfUl  carry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CiiAXSX.)  When  yoti  savAxistralia  do  yon  mean  all  the  Anstralian 
provinces  or  some  one  of  them?— A.  Well,  I  mean  particnlarly  New  Zealand  in 
this  matter.  With  reference  to  the  reason  why  England  appointed  this  commia- 
sion,  it  was  that  England  found  that  where  ehe  need  to  have  abont  2ti,000  appren- 
tices, she  has  now  less  than  3,000,  and  there  has  grown  to  be  agreater  and  greater 
scarcity  of  British  seamen.  That  is  tie  reason  they  appointed  this  commission, 
and  this  is  what  the  commission  has  to  say:  "  Owing  to  unrestricted  competition 
and  the  absence  of  any  requirement  as  tu  qnalification,  the  quest  for  employ- 
ment in  the  mercantile  marine  has  degeneratedin  many  cases  into  a  mere  scramble 
in  which  very  little  consideration  is  bestowed  on  the  condition  of  the  serrice  so 
long  as  employment  is  aecnred." 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report? — A.  1694.  Beport  of  the  committee 
ippointad  bj  the  board  of  trade  to  inqoire  into  the  manmng  of  British  ships. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Upon  the  whole,  are  the  foreign  laws  more  favorable 
thwi  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  seamen,  their  dnties  and  priv- 
ileges?— A.  At  present,  taking  it  altogetner,  no.  They  are  mnch  superior  in  some 
instances  ;  in  some  instances  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  foreign.  In  the  matter 
of  (orecastleB,  in  the  matter  of  general  treatment  on  board  of  a  vessel,  that  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  law.  We  have  a  law  forbidding  brutality  now — forbid- 
ding corporal  punishment — and  it  is  being  adminifit«red,  and  is  being  used 
continually,  all  the  same.  The  law  is  being  violat«d.  It  is  not  a  common  thing 
at  all  in  continental  or  English  vessels ;  it  is  a  very  rare  thing.  They  have  laws 
forbidding  it,  too,  but  they  are  better  obeyed  than  ours.  If  amendments  conld 
be  made  to  the  esstiing  laws,  such  as  are  proposed  here,  our  law  wonld  be  np  to 
the  best. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claske.)  How  freqnent  is  this  corporal  pnnisbment,  and  what 
form  does  it  take  ?— A.  Well,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  clnb— a  belaying  pin.  That 
is  a  stick  like  a  policeman's  club— a  blow  over  the  head  with  tnat  is  the  most 
frequent  kind.  We  use  these  in  the  rail  of  a  vessel  to  make  fast  ropes  on,  and  it 
is  very  handy  to  take  one  out  and  use  it. 

Q.  Is  that  punishment  administered  by  the  ofiBcer  of  the  vessel  at  his  own 
caprice  and  without  any  order  from  his  superior,  or  without  any  control  as  to  the 
man's  offense?— A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Usually  done  in  hast«,  then;  sometimes  in  pasraon  ? — A.  Always  in  passion, 
I  would  rather  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  always  by  some  officer  of  the  vessel?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Ml.  Kennedy.)  I  am  informed  that  the  law  which  was  passed  recently 
through  your  assistance  is  considered  v^y  satisfactory  to  the  seamen,  at  least  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  if  it  was  enforced.  The  ship  owners  or  the  masters  say  that 
there  never  was  a  law  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  sailors  that  they  coiJQd  not 
drive  a  horse  and  cart  through.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  is  your  experience 
with  any  of  those  laws  that  nave  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  sailors  in  this 
country,  and  how  It  is  in  other  countries? — A.  Well,  the  expression  that  you  can 
"  drive  a  horse  and  cart  through  "  is  generally  osed  to  signify  that  the  law  is  not 
enforced  and  that  it  is  evaded.  There  are  ceilain  errors  and  mistakes  in  that  law 
that  was  passed  last  year.  They  were  pointed  out  at  the  time,  snch  as  the  repeal- 
ing of  some  of  the  old  law  that  had  worked  well.  That  causes  the  law  ^at  was 
passed  last  year  to  be  ineffective  in  some  instances,  just  as  good  as  useless  in 
some  instances.  That  law  provides  that  foreign  vessels  shipping  crews  in  Ameri- 
can ports  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  act.  which  in  that  they  shall 
pay  no  more  than  one  month's  allotment  to  original  creditors ;  pay  no  more 
advance  than  that.  They  violate  that  continually,  have  been  violating  it  right 
along,  and  there  ia  no  means  of  getting  after  them,  because  you  c^an  not  Ket  the 
evidence.  They  pick  up  some  man  going  aboard  of  some  vessel  and  take  him 
away,  and  when  tney  get  to  the  other  place,  as  soon  as  be  is  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country,  then  that  settles  it;  they  take  away  the  evidence,  take  the 
evidence  away  with  them,  and  nnless  their  articles  be  subjected  to  inspection  by 
the  custom-house  officers,  they  will  no  doubt  continue  to  nse  Uiat  kind  of  means 
of  evading  the  law. 

Q.  {By  ur.  Clabke.  )  If  yon  can  not  get  the  evidence  of  the  evasion,  how  do 
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Sn  know  they  do  evade  it? — A.  We  know  it,  because  we  know  it  afterwards  when 
a  time  to  proeecnte  is  gone  bv.  We  Imow  the  evasion  of  the  law  takes  place. 
Bat  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  knowing  a  thing  and  being  able  to 
provi:  it  legally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchsord.)  Are  there  some  beneficial  features  to  that  law?— 
A.  Oh.  yes. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  seamen? — A.  On  the  whole,  it  has 
been  a  very  great  benefit. 

Q.  Yon  apeak  of  the  law  that  was  enacted  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress? — A.  By 
the  last  Congress;  on  the  whole,  it  haa  been  a  very  great  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Has  any  other  nation  any  better  law?— A.  As  far  as 
that  law  goee,  and  on  the  points  n]^on  which  it  tonchea,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  law  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  food? 
You  spoke  of  the  small  rations  that  the  American  seamen  receive  in  comparison 
with  other  countries.— A.  The  only  complaint  we  have  in  that  direction  ia  the 
water.  We  would  like  to  have  an  increase  in  the  water  from  i  quarts  or  1  gallon 
to  6  quarts,  and  an  increase  in  the  batter  from  1  ounce  to  Z.  Tl^t  is  put  in  this 
bill,  and  that  is  the  only  improvement  in  the  scale  of  food  that  we  d^iire  to  ask 
for.    With  those  two  excepnons  the  scale  of  food  is  perfectly  satirfactory  to  ua. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  commiasion  hereafter  a  comparative  food  scale  of  five  or 
fix  of  the  nations? — A.  Yes;  I  now  submit  the  American,  Australian,  German, 
and  Danish  scales : 

Scale  ofproviMfxns  required  by  law  on  shipg  of  Ameriean  merchant  mariTie. 
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OSRHAir  SCALE. 
[Bremen  decree,  M&rcli  17,  IseS.] 
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In  addition  each  member  of  the  crew  mast  receive  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  vegetables  (potatoes  or  sauerkraut,  etc.),  one-quarter  of  a  poand  of  dried 
fmit,  11  onnces  of  sngsr  or  molasses,  and  one-half  pint  of  yinegar  weekly. 

LeavinK  a  home  port,  beer  to  the  amount  of  45  quarts  for  each  of  the  crew  must 
be  carriea,  to  be  served  oat  at  discrimination  of  the  master.  When  the  ration 
of  beer  falls  short  from  any  reason,  the  daily  ration  of  coffee  shall  be  increased 
to  li  ounces. 

Dried  pease,  beans,  or  oatmeal  to  be  served  in  sufBcient  quantities. 

Mesa  pork  or  bacon  may  be  alternated  or  substituted  witn  beef,  at  the  rate  of  1 
pound  and  1 J  pounds,  respectively.  After  salt  meat  has  been  nsed  for  six  weeks 
continuously,  a  ration  of  1  pound  of  preserved  meats  twice  a  week  must  be  sub- 
stituted. If  the  ship's  complement  consists  of  ten  or  more  hands,  one  extra  ration 
of  meat,  fish,  and  water  must  be  served. 

A  six  moniiiE'  supply  of  butter  must  be  stored  on  board  at  the  home  port.    One 
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Water  in  sufOcient  quantities,  withont  waste. 

Potatoes,  pickles,  caobage,  horse-radish,  or  dried  or  preserved  vegetebles  must 
be  given  at  least  twice  a  week  at  sea  and  in  port. 

Iresh  mess,  cODsistiiig  of  at  least  one-half  pound  of  preserved  meat,  without 
bones,  and  one-half  pound  of  bonilli,  must  be  given  once  a  week  at  sea. 

The  ration  of  hard  bread  may  be  sabstitated  by  soft  wheat  or  rye  bread  at  the 
rate  of  7  pounds  or  10^  pounds  each,  respectively. 

Instead  of  butter  m^  be  given  one-half  pound  of  olive  oil,  with  the  necessary 
vinegar,  or  2  pounds  of  mess  pork. 

Whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  will  permit,  the  stipulated  ration 
of  beer  must  be  kept  on  board.  Under  other  circnmstances  wine  may  be  substi- 
tated  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pint  per  day,  or  grog  (French  brandy  or  mm)  at  the 
rate  of  1  gill  per  day,  or  Danish  com  brandy  at  the  rate  of  one-half  gill  per  6e>y. 

Mustard,  salt,  vinegar,  sirup,  pmnee,  and  dried  fruit  must  be  given  daily  in 
sufficient  quantities. 

Q.  Is  there  any  question  about  the  quality  of  the  food? — A.  Well,  of  course,  we 
are  not  getting  the  new  scale.  In  the  deep-water  vessels  they  are  not  giving  it; 
they  are  not  giving  it  even  in  some  of  the  coastwise  vessels.  It  has  not  come 
into  general  operation.  Jost  as  in  a  vessel  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  men 
insisted  upon  naving  the  scale,  the  mast«r  gave  it  te  them  withont  cooking  it. 
He  says,  "  The  law  does  not  provide  for  cooking  it." 

Q.  What  is  the  pmmanency  of  employment  in  the  Continentel  and  English 
marine?  Do  men  ship  and  do  they  perform  work  on  the  same  vessel  for,  say,  10, 
13,or  14year87— A.  No. 

Q.  How  long?— A.  No;  nsually  about  a  year  ot  two.    They  ship  for  a  year. 

Q.  But  you  teke  what  are  called  the  liners,  freight  and  passenger,  wlwt  is  the 
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ftverage  time  of  employment  on  thoae  continental  or  English  ihipa?— A.  That  I 
do  not  know.    1  have  never  sailed  on  them. 

Q.  Ib  there  as  mnch  ehifUneea  of  employment  with  the  European  marine  as 
there  is  with  the  American? — A.  I  coold  not  Bay. 

Q.  Hare  any  of  the  other  nations  this  riKht  that  yon  contend  for— that  a  sea- 
man shall  ship  for  a  certain  point  and  then  nave  his  discharge,  whether  he  makes 
the  retnm  port  or  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  American  better! — A.  On  that  point  it  is  better  than  moet  of  them, 
except  Eneland.  The  English  law  gives  the  seaman  the  right  to  qnit  in  England, 
bnt  with  tae  other  nations,  after  having  shipped  and  left  the  home  port,  he  can 
not  qnit  at  all;  he  becomes  a  deserter  and  can  be  taken  back. 

Q.  What  are  the  penalties  for  desertion  of  a  Bhip?^A.  Penalties  for  desertion 
at  the  present  time?  There  is  really  no  penalty  for  desertion  in  a  home  port.  The 
sailor  has  a  right  to  qnit  in  the  home  port;  simply  takes  hie  clothes  with  him  and 
goes.    He  leaves  all  tne  money  he  has  earned  behind  him.    That  ia  the  penalty. 

Q.  That  is  the  forfeiture?— A.  He  forfeits  what  money  he  bos  eamed.  That  is 
the  penalty.    In  a  foreign  port  he  is  taken  back  as  I  stated. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  case  ot  a  sailor  being  left  atck  or  in  a  hospital,  say  at  Hongkong 
or  elsewhere,  what  are  the  proviatons  of  this  Oovemment  for  the  retom  of  that 
sailor  through  the  consol  or  commercial  s^^t? — A.  Congress  appropriates  annu- 
ally a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  return  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen;  and 
being  left  behind  by  a  vessel  insomeplace  where  the  consnl  can  not  ship  him,  and 
left  on  the  consul's  hands  in  that  way,  he  can  be  returned  to  the  United  States  at 
the  eigenHe  of  the  United  States.    Congress  appropriates  money  for  that  purpose, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Therefore  to  protect  the  United  States  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  law  requiring  a  sailor  to  return  in  the  vessel  that  he 
shipped  upon  from  American  ports? — A.  It  would  be  much  better  for  him  if  they 
would  abolish  the  return  to  the  United  States  and  leave  the  sailor  free  to  quit. 

Q.  Well,  how  about  the  Government? — A.  Well,  the  Glovemment  wonld  not 
have  any  expense  then. 

"  Q.  (By  Mr.  Phiujps.)  And  leave  the  sailor  free  to  quit?— A.  Leave  the  saUor 
free  to  qnit  and  to  get  bis  monev,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ci.arke.)  I  think  I  have  recently  seen  a  statement  by  a  consnl 
that  a  great  many  sailors  who  have  left  their  vessels  become  depend^t,  and  he 
has  to  help  sustain  them,  and  then  help  them  back  to  the  United  States  at  the 
expense  oi  the  Government.  Is  it  desirable  that  that  condition  of  things  Eihonld 
be  avoided? — A.  It  does  not  strike  me  as  being  of  any  importance  at  all.  These 
men  are  in  all  probability  driven  out  of  the  vessels  they  were  in,  without  receiv- 
ing any  money  for  the  work  they  had  done.  They  came  ashore  and  went  to  some 
hoarding  hoose  or  some  place  and  then  they  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
afterwsrds  thrown  ont  by  these  bonding  masters,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
were  destitute.  Now,  if  they  had  received  no  allotment  when  Oiey  shipped  and 
had  received  the  money  that  was  dne  them  when  they  quit,  they  would  have  had 
ntoney  enough  to  Uve  on  until  they  could  get  another  veesel,  and  wonld  not  be  in 
need  of  any  charity  either  from  the  United  States  or  from  individuals. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  they  were  probably  driven  out  of  the  vessels? — A,  Because 
vessels  lying  in  a  port  waiting  for  cargo,  do  not  keep  the  men  on  b<»rd.  The  law 
of  lS84provideB  that  the  master  may  discharge  thenienif  they  consent  t«  be  dis- 
charged, by  paying  them  what  is  one  them.  Now,  sometimes  the  master  will 
not  do  that;  he  wiU  not  pay  them  what  is  due  them.  They  will  aek  to  be  dis- 
charged and  he  will  say  "no."  He  will  treat  them  in  snch  a  way  that  they  will 
have  to  get  out  of  the  veeeel  and  leave  the  money  behind  them. 

Q,  You  mean  that  they  are  driven  out  by  bad  treatment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  this  is  a  scheme  of  the  mast^  of  the  vessel  to  save  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  provide  against  that  by  law? — A.  Bysaying  thatwhen  a  man 
leaves  a  vessel  he  receives  all  the  money  he  has  earned. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.  )  How  frequently  do  sailors  receive  their  wages  now, 
er  our  present  system? — A.  With  an  averaee  good  master  of  a  vessel,  when 
be  comes  into  a  port  like  Singapore  or  Hongkong,  if  he  does  not  want  to  keep 
them  on  board,  he  says,  "Well,  any  of  yon  that  want  yonr  money  can  get  it;"  and 
he  takes  them  to  the  consul  and  pays  them  off , -and  they  go. 

Q.  ThPt  is  entirely  left  with  the  roaster?- A.  The  payment.  He  can  not  go  to 
the  master  and  say  "I  want  to  quitthe  vessel  andget  my  money."  If  the  master 
does  not  want  to  give  him  his  discharge  and  his  money,  be  can  not  get  it.  If  the 
master  wants  to  give  him  his  discharge  and  his  money  and  be  refnees  to  take  it, 
he  will  leave  in  a  week  or  two  vrithont  it  invariably,  because  then  the  treatment 
becomes  snch  tliat  he  will  be  glad  to  leave  the  vessel. 

Q.  Could  you  state  one  or  more  caeee  in  which  the  master  of  the  vessel  has 
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held  money  or  wages  of  his  men  for  an  nunsnal  length  of  time?— A.  The  way 
that  the  ^^cleB  are  eigned  nowadays — and  I  do  not  know  how  far  back  the 
practice  eztende — is,  no  money  except  at  the  master's  option;  shipped  for  13 
months  and  no  money  except  at  the  master's  option.  60  to  the  master  and  ask 
(or  some  money  and  he  says  "no."  I  have  been  6  months  on  board  of  a  vessel  and 
conld  not  get  a  cent.  I  have  been  again  in  other  veseels  where  I  wonld  get  what- 
ever money  I  wanted — that  is,  reasonably,  whatever  money  I  wanted  ;  and  that 
is  the  experience  of  every  sailor.  As  a  nsnal  thine,  when  the  master  refnsea  te> 
giveasailor  anymoneyne  means  by  that,  "Yoneetter  get  ont  of  here."'  He 
refuses  him  that  money  in  order  to  drive  him  ont  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Why  does  a  man  sign  a  contiact.that  he  will  serve  with- 
out nioney  except  at  the  maater's  option  ? — A.  Because  he  has  no  option  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  he  is  poor  and  ignorant  and  perhaps A.  (Intormpting.) 

He  is  not  necessarily  ignorant  bnt  he  is  poor.  I  am  a  sailor — know  my  work,  I 
can  do  it  on  board  ca  a  vessel — taking  me  as  an  instance:  I  refuse  to  sign  that 
kind  of  a  contract.  There  is  a  man  who  has  never  been  to  sea  in  his  life,  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  the  life  he  is  going  to  lead,  knows  nothing  at  all  about  the 
kind  of  vessel  he  is  goin^  ou  board  of,  knows  nothing  about  the  work  he  is  going 
to  do.  He  is  asked,  "Will  yongooaboardof  the  vessel  and  work  for  those  wages 
and  sign  that  kind  of  a  contracts'  "Yes,"  So  it  isparelya  question  of  how 
many  men  there  are  around  that  seaport  who  can  be  coaxetl  to  go  to  sea.  The 
man  who  says  he  will  not  sign  that  kind  of  a  contract  will  stay  a^ore. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objectaon  from  your  point  of  view  to  a  law  that  wonld 
require  uie  wages  to  be  paid  regularly? — A.  None  whatever.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  asking  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhas.)  Would  yon  have  very  aerions  objections,  on  the  part 
of  a  married  man  who  ships  and  there  is  an  allotment  of  $10  a  month  for  his 
family?  Why  is  it  not  proper  that  that  family  should  be  safeguarded  against 
this  man's  expenditures  in  foreign  ports  and  away  from  home? — A.  I  think  it  is 
proper.  Of  course,  there  should  be  an  allotment  in  the  case  of  a  married  man. 
We  are  not  oppoeed  to  any  allotment  to  an  immediate  and  dependant  relative; 
not  at  all.  Allotments  of  that  description  given  to  wife,  mother,  and  children 
are  proper  allotments,  and  it  would  he  a  hardship,  a  very  great  hardship,  upon 
seamen  to  have  that  abolished.  We  would  not  see  that  abolished.  It  is  the 
allotment  to  the  original  creditor  that  we  want  to  have  abolished,  becanse  he  is 
not  a  creditor  at  all  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batcrfobd.)  Do  our  statutes  now  provide  for  the  establishing  of 
homes  for  iwed  and  disabled  saUors?— A.  No. 

Q.  Wouldnot  such  a  statute  be  very  desirable? — A.  There  is  one  such  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  now;  that  is  Snug  Harbor,  in  New  York.  It  is  an 
excellent  institution,  does  an  immense  amount  of  good,  and,  of  course,  as  a  sailor, 
I  would  not  say  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stat«s 
to  establish  those  kind  of  things;  but  Idoubt  whether  it  would  be  a  proper  thing 
to  do.  Under  oar  existing  law  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  a  proper  thing  to  do, 
because  all  the  saUors  of  tne  world  would  have  an  opportunity  to  go  in  there. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  if  such  institutions  were  establi^ed  in 
America  they  would  be  for  American  sailors? — A.  Answering  your  question  gen- 
erally, I  would  say  this:  We  have  not  discussed  this  particular  question  that  yon 
bring  up,  and  I  can  not  speak  for  the  sailors'  union  npon  that  subject;  bnt,  tak- 
ing it  generally,  we  look  on  those  questions  as  eleemosynary  Institutions,  and, 
though  they  are  a  good  thing,  they  have  a  tendency  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
idea  that  the  sailors'  union  has  had  right  along  is  to  clear  away  all  the  laws  that 
make  a  kind  of  a  child  out  of  a  sailor,  to  put  him  on  his  own  resources,  stand  him 
on  his  own  legs,  and  tell  bim,"  Now,  take  care  of  yourself ,  and  if  yon  can  not, 
why,  that  is  all  the  worse  for  you." 

Q.  We  are  apealdng  of  when  he  gets  too  old.  for  instance,  to  have  any  legs 
to  stand  on;  taking  care  of  him  in  old  age  or  in  disability. — A.  In  case  of  dis- 
ability, there  are  marine  hospitals  now,  and  they  are  very  good  things.  And 
there  ia  also  eetablisbed,  on  the  recoumendation  ot  Surgeon-Oeneral  Wyman, 
down  in  Arizona,  I  think  it  is,  or  in  New  Mexico,  a  farm  where  consumptives  are 
sent  and  placed  up  in  the  dry  atmosphere;  and  that  is  an  excellent  institution.  It 
will  probably  save  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  lives  in  years  to  come,  because 
consumption  is  extremely  prevalent  amongst  the  seamen,  owing  to  the  crowded 
quarters  in  which  they  live. 

a.  Now,  you  speak  of  marine  hospitals.   Have  the  sailors,  both  in  the  deep  water 
in  the  coastwise  trade  and  on  the  lakes,  acce«s  to  these  marine  hospitals? — A. 
Yes. 
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!.  (ByMr.FABQTiBAB.)  Howdotbeyoontribntetothem?— A.  TheydonotcoD- 
ite  to  them  now.    We  need  to  ooinribnte  40  casta  ft  month  to  these  hoepitalB 


until  the  pasuKe  of  the  law  of  1884,  when  that  was  iriped  ont,  and  it  oomee  out 
of  the  tonnage  anee  or  tonnage  taxes  on  the  veeeela. 

Q.  (ByUr.  Ratchfobd.)  Toaip(AeottfaeN«wTorkhome:  howiathatmain- 
taineaV— A.  A  gentleman,  who  died  years  and  y«ftn  ago,  wiUed  a  farm  on  Han- 
hattan  Island  to  eatabUeb  an  inatitntiDn  for  old  and  d&abled  seamen,  to  be  called 
Snug  Harbor.  Well,  the  land  that  he  willed  to  this  institntion  has  grown  eo 
enormously  in  valne  that  the  instttntion  Is  extremely  rloh  and  can  do  very  much; 
but  yon  see  it  is  a  beqnest. 

Q.  (By  Ht.  FABijCHAB.)  It  is  privato  benevolence?— A.  It  Is  private  benevo- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchtobii.)  How  is  it  supported?— A.  From  the  same  soorce. 
It  does  not  cost  the  sallorv  or  the  Qovemment  or  the  State  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  is  the  consamptivee'  home  in  New  Mexico  or  Ari- 
BOna  BnpDorted? — A,  It  is  anpported  by  the  United  States  Qovemment. 

U.  (ByMr.FARguHAR.)  Mwine-HoepitalServiceT- A.  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  will  pase  to  topic  80,  "Proportionof  American  ves- 
sels engaged  in  onr  foreign  commerce  as  compared  with  vessels  nnder  foreign 
BAgi  so  engaged."  Have  yon  any  information  on  that  aneetlon?- A.  Well;  sta- 
tietics  woiud  rive  anch  information  as  was  valnable  rnncn  more  closely  and  relia- 
bly than  I  conld  possibly  give  it. 

Q.  Tramp  steamers  are  different  from  liners? — A.  The  trunp  steamer  is  a  vessel 
that  goes  anywhere  where  she  can  get  anvtUng  to  do — carries  cargo  anvwhere, 
from  one  port  to  another.  She  goes  anywhere  where  the  trafBo  oarriee  W  and 
brings  her. 

".  Do  yon  have  any  information  In  regard  to  the  anmber  of  those  as  compared 
'     ■■        -     ■    -  '        .  ..  ■  .        ,  ,     .,     .     gft,jgn  g^ 

_  T  tiie  plan  of  inqniry 

and  pick  ont  any  topic  npon  which  he  deeiree  to  speak. 

The  Witness.  The  qnestion  has  often  been  raised.  Why  do  not  American  boys 
gotoeea? 

To  begin  with,  becanse  there  is  not  any  prospect  for  a  man  tomakealivtngand 
keep  a  nmily  by  going  to  sea.  The  wasee  of  the  seamen  have  been  stationary, 
while  the  wages  <a  men  working  ashore  bave  increased.  The  oost  of  living  has 
increased  in  abont  the  ratio  of  finprovement  in  the  wagea,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  seaman's  wages  is  not  mifDdent  to  keep  himself,  far  lees  keep  a  family.  Now, 
a  boy  may  ^  to  sea  ont  of  romance;  he  may  read  Captain  Marayat  and  the  rest 
of  the  writers,  and  get  into  hie  head  that  he  wants  to  be  a  sailor;  and  he  goes  to 
sea  and  makes  one  or  two  trips,  and  he  finds  ont  what  the  sea  is,  what  kind  of  a 
life  it  ia,  what  kind  of  work  he  has  to  do,  what  kind  of  wages  he  is  likely  to  receive 
when  he  is  a  grown  man,  and  he  says,  "  There  is  nothing  in  this  for  me,"  and  he 

anite  and  looks  aronnd  for  eoinething  else  to  do.  And  it  is  the  same,  not  only  in 
le  United  States,  but  in  other  conntries.  Norway  nsed  to  fumish  an  enonnons 
amoont  of  seamen.  When  I  first  went  to  sea,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  in  pnr- 
chaalng  power  wae  sooh  that  he  was  reaOy  better  off  than  the  ordinarr  mechanic 
at  ehwe.  mnetr  per  cent  of  them  were  married,  had  little  homes  of  their  own 
in  the  little  gollies  along  the  eeacooat.or  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be, 
and  their  homes  were  neater  and  nsnally  a  little  better  fnmished  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  mechanic.  Now,  the  condition  of  shore  employment  has  increased 
in  that  country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  shore  mechanic 
has  risen  vastly  above  that  of  the  seaman,  and  the  boy  does  not  go  to  sea  any  more 


The  Norwegian  vessels  are  now  ve^  largely  Uled  with  Swedes 
ike  English  vessels.    Englishmen  used  to  go  to  sea  just  for  the  same 
reason  and  under  the  same  conditlone.    The  wages  of  uie  English  sailor  to-day 


rune  between  £4  and  £8  a  month— between  $90  and  |30  a  month.  That  is  the 
English  wages  around  England;  it  is  anything  between  thoee  fignree.  Now,  he 
can  make  a  great  deal  mate  wages  and  be  at  home  with  hla  family,  if  he  hae  one; 
or  h4  can  afford  to  famish  himself  with  one  and  stay  home  with  them  and  get 
better  wwes  by  working  at  smnetbing  ashore.  The  boy  who  has  the  stuff  in  him 
to  be  a  swlor  mnet  be  healthy  physically,  uid  must  have  a  fair  average  intelli- 
gence, or  else  he  is  no  good  at  eea;  and  in  order  that  be  may  remain  at  sea,  or  be 
willing  to  go  to  eea,  the  conditions  of  sea  life  mn>>t  be  such  as  to  give  him  the 
Inducement,  or  at  least  give  him  the  ability  to  live  in  the  some  way  as  his  neigh- 
bora  do — come  up  to  the  ordinary  slAndard  of  living  of  everybody  around  him; 
everybody  that  he  knows  and  has  been  brought  np  with.  Now,  sea  life  will  not  do 
that;  it  will  not  keep  those  who  go  to  sea  for  any  length  of  time.  On  an  average 
now  the  sailor  goes  from  port  to  port  looking  for  something  else  to  do.    He  comes 
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into  N«w  York  and  gate  paid  off  with  $80  or  fM  or  $60  after  a  long  tri^.  The  first 
thiiiK  ke  doea  after  be  comes  into  New  Ycak  is  not,  as  shore  people  thmk,  ko  and 
get  ctmnt;  not  at  all.  There  is  mnoh  less  drunkenness  than  people  who  do  not 
know  have  any  idea  of.  People  ashore  have  a  tendency  to  say  that  any  man  they 
see  drunk  aronnd  the  water  front  of  a  seaport  city  is  a  sailor.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  he  is  not.  The  sailor  goes  ashore  and  looks  aronnd,  and  goee  np  aroond  the 
city,  ^oes  into  the  employment  offlces  and  other  places  and  looks  to  see  whether 
there  is  anytbiiur  else  to  do,  and  if  there  is  anything  he  can  get  to  do  he  Is  glad  to 
qnit  the  sea.  He  becomes  a  bridge  bnilder,  he  becomes  an  architectural  iron 
worker.  I  snppoee  that  70  per  cent  of  the  men  who  work  at  architectnral  iron 
work  at  NewTork,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  sailors. 

Cj.  (By  Mr,  Faequhar.)  You  mean  the  fitters?— A,  These  men  that  nutnp 
tiiie  architectural  iron  work.  He  becomes  a  bridge  bnUder  on  the  railways; 
becomes  a  grjpman  on  the  street  cars.  Gtoing  to  sea,  he  leama  certain  things; 
he  leams  to  keep  his  head  cool  and  his  feet  warm,  oa  we  call  it  at  sea;  to  have 
his  presence  of  mind  with  him.  He  works  with  both  hands;  or  he  steadies 
himself  with  one  band;  balances  his  body  with  his  feet;  works  for  the  vessel 
with  the  other  hand  and  thinks.  If  he  can  not  do  that  he  is  no  good  at  sea;  he 
is  a  burden  on  the  -vesite!  instead  of  really  an  efficient  man.  Well,  a  man  who 
gets  accustomed  to  that — to  think  and  work  at  the  same  time— receives  a  cer- 
tain trainins  that  m^es  him  a  valnable  man  in  other  employments,  particolarly 
in  such  employment  as  street  cars.  It  is  very  much  like  the  steering  of  a  ves- 
sel; very  much  like  it.  And  so  it  is  with  aU  kinds  of  work  in  a  veesel,  where 
you  must  nse  your  hands  and  yonr  brain  and  meet  new  conditions  all  the 
time.  The  real  training  of  the  sailor  consists  in  these  things,  and  that  makes 
him  capable  of  dnin^  other  work.  He  c<mtes  ashore  in  New  York  and  he  finds 
that  architectural  iron  workers  set  98.60  a  day,  and  he  gets  emplovment 
among  them,  and  he  says,  "Gtood-bye  sea;  I  am  done  with  you."  Now,  that  is 
the  meaning  of  all  that,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  it  in  England.  Along  with  this 
case  there  comes  this  additional  thing,  that  that  which  will  not  produce  sotB- 
cient  for  the  living  of  a  fuuily  is  looked  down  npon  by  evei^booy;  and  at  the 

E resent  time  there  is  no  calling  so  looked  down  upon  in  this  country  and  in 
ngland  as  the  seafaring  calling— as  going  to  sea.  The  ordinary  man  ashore 
speaks  about  the  sailor  as  a  poor  fellow;  he  would  not  go  to  sea  if  he  could  do 
anything  else;  he  is  not  worth  any  more  anywaj;;  that  is  all  he  is  good  for.  That 
is  about  the  idea,  and  he  loses  social  caste  by  going  to  sea,  loses  the  respect  of  the 
people  whom  he  has  been  associated  with.  That  tends  to  prevent  men  from 
going  to  sr" 

earning  c^adty  and  general  condition  of  t^  rest  of  the  ordinary  me 

Q.  (ByHr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  in  a  wue  way  that  ^ou  would  have  that  done — 
more  privileges  or  better  wages? — A.  In  both  ways  it  will  have  to  be.  Wages 
cwnld  be  permitted  to  attend  to  themselves.  Wages  wonld  tend  to  settle  them- 
selves if  tne  sailor  were  given  the  opportunity  to  help  himself;  but  the  trouble  is 
that  he  is  not  given  that  opportunity;  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  ot^nize. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kknnbdt.)  He  could  not  formerly?— A.  He  could  not  organize 
because  anybody  who  can  not  quit  can  not  organize.  If  yon  can  not  strike  yon 
can  not  organize.  Take  away  the  right  to  strike  and  you  take  away  all  that  organ- 
ization is  worth.  In  order  to  make  an  organization  effective  yon  most  be  able 
to  quit  work.  That  is  one  thing,  and.  then,  there  is  this:  He  goes  away  3 
or  8  or  4  months.  Once  a  man  is  on  board  of  a  vessel,  irrespective  of  whether  he 
has  any  skill  or  ability  or  not,  he  must  remain  there  because  the  vessel  is  at  sea, 
so  that  the  competion  that  he  is  subiected  to  is  mn<^  more  fierce  tlian  that  of  the 
ordinary  man;  and,  in  addition  to  ail  that,  the  actual  sailor  has  to  do  the  work  for 
this  kind  of  people;  it  puts  more  work  on  his  shoulders,  and  makes  his  life  stUl 
harder;  and  some  stop  and  say,  I  am  going  to  quit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Suppose  the  Seamen's  Union  of  America  here  did 
order  and  get  an  advance  of,  say,  3U  per  cent  in  wages;  do  you  think  there  la  any 
way  in  the  world  that  the  continental  wapea  could  be  raised  to  equal  that? — A.  Of 
course.  All  sailors'  wages  are  on  a  level.  England  will  be  forced  to  chtmge  the 
condition  of  her  seamen;  absolutely  forced  to  ao  it.  Her  national  life  will  com- 
pel her  to  do  it.  Military  and  naval  experts  to-day  put  that  down  as  beyond  any 
doubt.  I  will  show  yon  wliat  a  naval  expert  says  (reading  from  newspaper 
clipping):  "  The  discussion  is  said  to  have  narrowed  to  Qreat  Britain.  Japan,  and 
the  United  States,  and  one  paper  holds  that  England  and  the  United  States  will 
soon  be  checked  in  the  inorease  of  their  navies  by  the  question  of  T"'^""i'"g  their 
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Q.  (Br  Mr.  Clakkb.)  Will  the  reforms  which  yoa  propose  make  the  mnning 
of  veaaeu  any  more  ezpenMTe? — A.  Tes;  it  will  make  them  a  little  more  expen- 
sive. 

Q.  Now,  if  American  veeaels  become  more  expensive  to  operate,  can  they  com- 
pete with  foreign  veeaels  and  get  bosineeB? — A.  There  is  much  that  would  go  in 
answer  to  that.  Take  the  condidon  of  England.  The  cost  of  running  an  Eng- 
lish Teasel  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  mnning  an  Italian  vessel,  and  yet  England 
can  more  than  compete  with  Italy.  The  cost,  altogether,  of  mnning  a  vessel 
includes  so  many  things  that  the  wages  of  the  m«n  employed  in  the  vessel  forms 
only  a  small  part  of  it;  and  whether  the  improvement  of  the  seamen's  conditioD 
and  the  increase  of  the  seamen's  pay  would  m&teiiallv  affect  the  cost  of  ranning 
a  vessel,  is  more  than  I  can  say  at  present.  I  shoola  judge  that  It  would  affect 
it  to  some  extent. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Phii,ljps.)  Wonld  it  affect  it  more  in  sailing  vessels  than  in  steam 
vesselsT—A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batcbvobd.)  Is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  increased  wages  and 
improved  condition  and  treatment  of  the  men  wonld  result  in  a  better  class  of 
service  and  a  better  class  of  men? — A.  No  donbt. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  counteract  the  increased  cost?— A.  That  used  to  be  the  case 
when,  some  50  years  ago,  the  American  merchant  marine  was  practically  supreme 
upon  the  water.  Faster  vessels  and  better  manned,  it  was  said,  and  the  oettor 
stowing  of  cargoes  and  the  better  care  taken  of  cargoes,  and  the  speedier  and 
quicker,  the  shorter  time  required  to  bring  them  from  place  to  place,  caused  the 
American  vessels  to  get  a  higher  rate  than  other  nations,  I  believe.  I  have  seen 
that  stated.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  but  I  believe  it  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.)  Independent  of  the  extra  cost  to  the  ship  in  its  being 
manned,  is  not  the  great  loss  to  the  ship  the  lack  of  employment — lying  by? — A. 
Lack  of  employment,*  of  course. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  great  loss  to  the  ship,  entirely  independent  of  what  you  pay 
in  wages,  insurance,  or  anything  else?— A.  I  suppose  so.  However,  somebody 
else  can  connt  the  cost  of  mnning  a  vessel,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing;  somebody 
else  is  much  more  fitted  to  give  that  to  the  commission  than  I  could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Wouldnotthat  betrneinregai'dtothelabor  employed? 
Does  not  the  seaman's  loss  of  time  enter  into  it  very  largely,  and  might  that  not 
be  one  reason  why  the  sea  is  being  deserted  and  people  are  seeking  employment 
on  land?— A.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons,  of  coome,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
main  reason.  The  main  reasons  are  l^ose  I  gave — the  condition  of  the  vessel,  the 
small  pay,  the  small  crews  carried,  and  so  on, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  something  is  done  to  make  the  American  merchant 
marine  more  profitable,  so  that  it  can  pay  bettor  wages  and  in  other  respects 
improve  the  condition  of  the  sailors,  would  that  meet  it  hiHy  unless  yon  have 
some  legislation  such  as  you  propose? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  follow  at  all. 
I  have  never  seen,  whether  in  good  times  or  in  bad,  any  master  of  a  vessel  paying 
any  more  than  he  had  to  pay,  or  giving  any  better  food  than  be  had  to,  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition.  The  genwal  proposition  is  that  if  the  wages  were  $35  a  month 
he  wonld  want  men  for  $30;  it  does  not  moke  any  difference  how  much  his  vessel 

Q.  Whateverisdone,then,by  wayof  encouragementof  the  American  merchant 
marine,  yon  think,  should  be  done  on  condition  that  they  will  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  an  improved  condition  of  the  seamen? — A,  I  Hnppose  you  have  in  mind 
at  the  present  time  the  general  talk  about  improving  the  American  merchant 
marine  by  subeidieB.  and  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  any 
discussion  of,  except  to  say  that  none  of  the  schemes  that  I  have  seen  so  far,  or 
heard  discussed  so  far,  has  anything  in  it  that  would  in  anyway  increase  the 
number  of  real  American  sailors,  or  cause  any  American  boy  to  go  to  sea.  or  stay 
at  sea,  or  in  anyway  make  it  any  easier  for  the  merchant  marine  or  Navy  to 
obtain  real  American  sailors. 

Q.  Yon  wonld  think,  however,  that  some  of  these  measures  might  be  taken  to 
increase  the  business  of  the  American  merchant  marine? — A,  Yes;  probably. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  these  measures  were  accompanied  bv  such  measures  as  yon 
suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  saiiorH,  you  think  it  would 
be  of  general  benefit  to  the  country? — A.  Then  the  improvement,  so  far  as  the 
sailor  is  concerned,  wonld  come  from  the  measures  accompanying  the  measure, 
and  not  from  the  original  measure. 

Q,  But  the  original  measure  might  tend  to  make  it  easier  or  possible  for  the 
vessels  to  comply  with  the  condition  of  improvement  which  yon  suggest? — A. 
That  would  make  it  easier.  If  the  earning  capacity  of  the  vessel  was  increased, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  easier  to  pay  better  wages. 
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Q.  (B7  Hr.  FAB41JHAK.J  Do  jon  thmk  the  botmtiee  piopoMd  in  these  sabddes, 
in  these  bille.  to  the  fishing  fleet  are  gmng  to  he  of  any  advantage  in  bringing 
more  into  that,  and  then  ultimately  angmentiiig  the  marine? — A.  The  boniity 
given  seamen? 

g.  Yea.— A.  No;  not  a  bit  of  it. 

<J.  Yon  think  it  will  be  simply  absorbed  where  it  is?— A.  The  seamui,  instead 
of  getting  990  a  month,  will  get  tl*  a  month  from  the  man  who  hires  him  and  91 
from  the  Qovemment.  It  is  simply  aaothw  war  of  sob^iiiiig  the  vessel;  that 
is  oil;  addini^  so  much  to  the  snbeiaT  paid  to  ibe  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  will 
not  do  the  sailor  one  iota  of  good.  Thereis  just  a  doabt  in  onr  minds  as  seamen, 
a  very  grave  donbt,  as  to  wbttier  that  section  which  proposes  to  subsidise  the 
fishermen  in  that  way  does  not  at  the  same  time  make  toe  "^wn"  snbject  to  be 
impressed.  Being  In  the  sorvice  of  the  Qovemment,  recorded  by  tfae  Qov^n- 
ment.  and  having  received  the  Government's  money,  and  having  done  that  irndK" 
a  general  bill  nnder  iriiich  everything  ebe  that  leceivee  any  money  is  takrai  by 
the  Government,  the  to^qMNdnon  seems  fair  that  he,  after  receiving  nKmey, 
should  be  taken  by  the  GoVemment.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reastms  why  tito 
convention  of  the  seamen  which  met  in  Chicago  condemned  that  Mil.  If  they 
strike  oat  section  7  and  make  a  proviso  in  section  14  that  contracts  entered  into 
between  the  vessel  and  seamen  should  be  abrogated  if  the  vees^  wae  taken  into 
the  United  States  service,  and  if  the  words  "  and  seamen  "  were  stricken  out  of 
the  title,  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  seamen,  and  seamen  wonld  not  care 
whether  it  passed  or  did  not  pass. 

Q.  They  object  only  so  far  as  it  afCects  them  directly?— A.  In  so  far  as  it  affects 
ns  and  is  a  menace  to  onr  liberty. 

g.  Bat  there  is  no  objection  to  the  general  principle  of  building  a  merchant 
marine? — A.  Of  course  not.  It  may  be  a  question  as  to  jnst  the  best  way  to  do 
it;  but  that  the  seaman  is  in  favor  ol  the  increase  of  the  merchant  marine,  of 
conxse.  goee  without  saying. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebnnedy.)  Yon  object  to  it  because  you  fear  that  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  into  law  it  wonld  force  yonr  patriottfon  or  the  patriotiam  of  yonr  craft 
instead  of  leaving  you  free  to  euiibit  it  in  yonr  own  way  as  other  citizens  are? — 
A.  It  might  be  put  in  that  shape  and  answered  yes.  We  think  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States  have  always  been  willing  to  volunteer  when  needed;  they  have 
always  volunteered  as  freely  as  any  other  people,  and  why  any  press  gang  shoold 
be  sent  after  the  seamen  any  more  than  any  other  people  we  can  not  understand. 

(After  a  recess  from  1.08  to  2.19  p.m.,  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Fomsethwas  resumed, 
as  follows:) 

The  W1THB88.  The  manning  of  vessels  ought  to  be  important  to  the  public  for 
this  reason — that  in  passenger  vessels,  whether  theybe  sailing  on  the  lakes,  on  the 
Western  coast,  or  crossmg  the  Atlantic,  none  of  them  has  eufOcient  lif»-saving 
apparatus  to  take  care  of  the  people  on  board  in  case  of  wreck  or  disaster  of  any 
kind;  and  there  are  not  enongh  seamen  actually  skilled  men  to  handle  those  that 
exist.  The  great  lose  of  life  in  snch  oases  as  the  La  Bourgogne  and  EB>e  arises 
from  this  pulicnlar  point.  It  osnally  takes  place  between  i  and  Q,  or  between  3 
and0,  in  the  morning.  It  is  called  by  the  name  of  "the  graveyard  wat«h,"and 
it  is  said  bv  the  seamen  that  the  graveyard  is  then  open — if  the  men  are  over- 
worked ana  do  not  get  the  necessary  sleep.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  is 
when  one  watch  goes  off  and  another  watcn  goes  on  deck,  and  is  the  most  danger- 
ons  time.  Those  who  go  on  deck  have  had  bnt  4  hours  deep  that  n^ht,  and  are 
UBoally  far  from  awake  when  they  take  charge  of  the  vessel.  Anything  happen- 
ing just  then  is  sure  to  cause  a  large  loss  of  ufe  in  a  passenger  vessel,  and  a  loss 
corresponding  to  the  nomber  of  actually  skilled  men  that  the  vessel  has  got. 
Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  or  record  that  the  Cunard  Une  of 
steamers  sailing  ont  of  Great  Britain  has  never  lost  any  passengers,  whereas  the 
White  Star  and  other  vessels  sailing  in  the  same  trade  have  lost  paeaengerB 
repeatedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  On  that  point  snppose  you  state  how  the  34  hours  are 
divided?— A.  The  24  hoars  are  divided  in  7  watahee.  The  crew,  to  begin  with,  is 
divided  into  2  watches.  They  are  called  the  starboard  and  port  wateh.  The  star- 
board wateta,  say,  will  go  on  dnty,  take  charge  of  the  deck  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Theywillhold  the  deck  until  4  o'clock  p.m.,  and  then  the  port  watch  takes  charge 
of  the  deck  at  4  p.  m.  and  holds  it  nntil  6.  The  starboard  wateh  takes  charge  at 
S  and  holds  it  nntil  6.  The  port  wateh  takes  charge  at  8  and  holds  it  ontil  12,  and 
the  starboard  watoh  takes  charge  at  12  and  holds  it  until  4.  The  port  watoh  takes 
charge  at  4  and  holds  it  until  8,  and  the  starboard  watch  goes  oa  at  8  and  atays 
on  until  12.    This  completes  the  24  honra. 
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Now,  there  is  in  Bome  veeeelA— passenger  veBsels  and  others— a  custom  of  keei>- 
ing  the  men  on  deck  during  the  daytiiae.  They  ahonld  not.  When  they  are  not 
on  watch,  they  ehonld  be  asleep.  Bat  tliey  eay  that  it  is  too  mncb  sleep,  and  bo 
the  afternoon  watch,  from.  12  to  4  In  the  afternoon,  is  very  often  need  to  hare 
both  watches  on  deck.  This  gives  too  little  (deep  and  reat,  and  makes  the  men 
too  mach  enhject  to  aleepinees  to  be  effective  either  at  the  wheel  or  on  tiie  lookout 
during  the  night. 

There  is  another  custom  growing  up,  and  it  ia  only  of  late  origin,  which  is 
called  the  kalashi  wateh;  that  is,  all  hands  on  deck  all  day,  and  called  out  at  any 
time  when  they  are  wanted  daring  the  night,  leavii^  on  deck  only  a  watchman, 
alookont  man,  and  the  wheelman,  and,  of  conrse,  the  officers  on  the  bridge.  If  a 
disaster  happens  to  vessels  of  that  description,  the  men  go  out  from  the  forecastle 
half  asleep;  they  go  oat  ia  the  light  and  are  half  blinded,  and  for  the  first  IB 
minutes  are  practically  nselesa,  ana  thus  increase  the  danger  to  the  passengers 
and  to  the  vessel:  and  at  the  same  time,  of  conrse,  it  makes  it  much  narder  for 
the  men  to  work  hard  all  day  and  be  called  out  at  night. 

Another  matter  that  is  of  considerable  importance,  the  British  commission  says, 
and  as  practical  seanien  we  know  it  is  trne,  is  that  no  num  is  actnally  capable  of 
proper  lookout  or  proper  work  at  the  wheel  for  more  than  2  hours  at  a  time.  In 
any  case  it  means  intense  watchfnlness,  and  to  be  more  than  2  hours  at  it  is  too 
long.  In  a  storm  and  on  verr  serions  occasions,  1  hour  is  long  enongh,  and  some- 
times too  long.  I  have  myself  come  away  from  the  wheel  feeUng  as  though  1  had 
been  throngh  a  sickness,  abeolately  useless  for  hours  afterwards. 

One  of  the  reafions  why  they  use  kalashi  watches  is  that  vessels  can  thus  be  run 
with  a  or  3  men  leas  than  they  otherwise  would  have  to  have,  and  it  means  to  the 
particular  owner  in  question  the  saving  of  the  wages  of  2  or  8  men.  This  syHtem 
is  in  use  at  present  on  practically  everyone  of  the  passenger  eteamers  sailing  on 
the  Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  largely  in  use  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  on  the  Eastern  coast,  and  it  is  a  system  whdch  has 
not  been  applied  in  Enrope.  On  the  Great  Lakes  men  stand  at  the  wheel  for  4 
hours,  sometimes  as  much  as  0  hours.  That  is  in  an  ordinary  freight  stumer. 
I  do  not  know  what  time  they  have  in  the  passenger  steamers  runnmg  between 
Buffalo  and  Duluth. 

Now,  these  improvements  are  matters  which  tlie  seamen  themselves  can  not 
deal  with,  under  existing  conditions  at  least — with  the  existing  law — and  the 
British  commission  has  dealt  with  it  succinctly  in  this  book  here  [indicating! 
under  the  several  heads  of  ''  Seamen  seldom  examine  ^ps,"  "  Particidar  in  arti- 
cles inau£Bcient,"  "  Results  of  breach  of  contrsct."  There  are  some  ntatters  here 
Qiat  I  wonld  like  to  ask  permission  to  have  insmted,  because  it  deals  particularly 
with  this  subject.    If  a^eeable,  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  PrnLLiPS.  Yon  might  state  the  substance  of  it. 

The  Witness.  It  says  that  the  seamen  can  not  deal  with  these  matters,  because 
they  do  not  know  what  kind  of  vessel  they  are  going  in.  They  do  not  ship 
always  in  the  port  in  which  they  join  the  vessel.  Thus,  a  vessel  lying  at  New 
York  mav  go  to  Boston — send  to  Boston  for  her  men — or  to  Philadelpma.  The 
men  go  ab^rd  in  New  York  while  the  vessel  is  lying  out  in  the  bay,  and  the  men 
who  go  on  board  have  no  idea  at  all  as  to  what  manning  the  vessd  should  have, 
or  as  to  what  kind  of  vessel  it  is,  or  what  kind  of  men  they  are  going  to  go  with; 
and  the  vessel  may  be  undermanned,  she  nmy  have  but  one-half  uie  crew  ^e 
ought  to  have,  but  if  they  work  btad  enongh  and  are  particularly  lucky,  do  not 
run  across  any  gales  or  have  any  accidents,  they  may  see  in  one  trip  that  the 
crew  they  have  taken  the  vessel  across  or  down  or  np  the  coant  with,  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  this  time  is  a  sufficient  crew  for  the  future.  This  is  what  the  two 
articles  state  in  sabetance.    They  are  as  follows: 

"41.  Owing  to  unrestricted  competition  and  the  absence  of  any  requirement  as 
to  qualification,  the  quest  for  employment  in  the  mercantile  marine  has  degen- 
erated in  many  cases  inte  a  mere  scramble,  in  which  very  little  consideration  is 
bestowed  on  the  conditions  of  service  so  long  as  employment  is  secured.  Articles 
of  agreement  containing  particulars  respecting  tne  ship,  the  voyage,  the  crew, 
and  the  provisions  are  indeed  read  over  to  the  parties  by  a  superintendent  of  mer- 
cantile marine  before  being  signed,  and  it  has  been  su^iested  that  if  a  seaman  or 
fireman  is  not  cont«nt  with  the  information  contained  in  the  articles  he  has  it  in 
hie  power  to  examine  the  vessel  for  himself.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  shows 
conclusively  that  such  an  examination  is  in  practice  sddom  made,  as  the  seamen 
and  firemen  are  generally  under  the  impression  that  if  they  were  inquisitive  they 
'would  not  be  wanted,'  and  when  men  are  taken  out  in  tngs^or  shipped  at  night, 
or  engaged  at  another  port  and  sent  by  train,  such  an  examination  is  out  of  the 
question. 
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' '  42.  The  conditionB  and  circimiBtaiices  of  sea  service  differ  in  fact  eo  widely 
from  those  of  any  employment  ashore  that  there  is  not,  and  cannot  bennder 
existing  circumstances,  such  a  thing  as  a  contract  entered  Into  on  equal  terms  by 
employers  and  employed.  It  baa  been  declared  by  the  witneeees  who  have  given 
evidence  on  behalf  of  shipowners  that  there  are  various  considerations,  not  even 
referred  to  in  the  articles  of  agreement,  which  must  be  taken  into  acconnt  iu 
determimng  a  proper  crew  for  a  ship,  such  as  rig,  sail  area,  steering  gear, 
winches,  number  of  fires,  coal  consumption,  position  of  bunkers,  etc.  In  signing 
articles  the  seaman  can  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  snch  considerations  nor 
of  the  extent  of  work  to  which  he  binds  himself,  and  he  has  sulwequently  practi- 
cally no  appeal.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  general  body  of  Hhipowners 
that  their  position  in  dealing  with  the  sailor  is  not  frequently  taken  advantage  of, 
but  such  virtue  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  every  mentber  of  a  large  body, 
and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  State  to  provide  reasonable  safeguards  for 
the  seamen  in  those  respects  in  which  he  can  not  practically  help  himself. 

"48.  A  casemaybe^notedillustrativeof  theconditionsandreeultsof  a  contract 
entered  into  in  the  Umted  Kingdom  in  time  of  labor  disput«e.  The  crew  of  a 
vessel  signed,  articles  at  Liverpool  to  join  at  Newport,  but  were  actually  nut  on 
board  from  a  tug  in  Barry  Roads.  After  sailing,  tlie  crew  came  to  the  conclnslon 
that  the  ship  was  undermanned  and  refused  duty  on  the  master  refusing  to  accede 
to  their  demands  to  put  into  the  nearest  port.  The  ship  eventually  put  into 
Baiiia,  where  the  men  were  tried  by  a  naval  conrt  for  '  inaubordinatiou,  refusal 
of  duty,  combining  to  disobey  lawful  commands,  neglecting  duty,  impeding  nav- 
igation of  the  ship  and  pTogresa  of  the  voyage,'  and  18  of  them  were  Bent«nced  to 
imprisonment  at  Bahia  for  10  weeks  each,  and  one  for  12  weeks.  The  conrt  did 
not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  plea  of  undermanning,  although  both  the  mates 
admitted  that  the  vessel  was  undermanned.  It  is,  however,  inmiaterjal  to  the 
present  inqniry  whether  this  particular  vessel  was  or  was  not  undermanned. 
The  case  is  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  contracts  for  sea  service  are  some- 
times entered  into.  Hen  are  brought  from  a  distance  and  put  on  board  ships  at 
night  without  an  opportunity  being  afforded  them  of  judging  as  to  the  stat*  of 
the  ship  or  her  requirements  as  to  manning.  By  working  for  their  lives  they 
may  succeed  in  reaching  their  destination,  and  utus  they  will  have  established 
their  number  aa  a  proper  crew  for  the  vessel  until  a  f urmer  reduction  is  made: 
bnt  should  they  refuse  to  fnlHIl  their  contract,  which  may  perhaps  involve  excess- 
ive risk  and  work  for  a  whole  year,  they  may,  as  in  this  caee,  be  thrown  into  a 
foreign  prison." 

Here  is  a  document  that  waa  Isaned  by  the  British  merchant  shipping--"  Be- 
porta  of  certain  foreign  and  colonial  ports  respecting  the  desertion  of  seamen 
from  British  ships,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty,  1899." 

The  report  from  one  of  the  consols,  the  consul  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  goes  oloeer 
into  the  condition  and  feeling  of  seamen,  and  the  circumstances  and  hardships 
that  cause  them  to  quit  going  to  sea,  than  any  other  of  these  parties.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  that  states  it  eo  clearly  aa  tnisdoee,  and  itis  not  very  lengthy. 
It  deals  with  the  subject  of  not  being  permitted  to  go  ashore.  It  deals  with  the 
subject  of  not  being  permitted  to  receive  any  money  while  lying  in  port;  being 
kept  on  board  of  the  vessel  all  the  time,  and  kept  at  work  all  the  time;  lying  out 
in  the  bay  under  the  hot  sun  of  the  Tropica,  ete.,  and  the  general  condition  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  the  desire  that  each  one  has  to  go  out  of  the  vessel.  And 
he  suggests  to  the  British  Clovemment  certain  important  changes  in  existing  con- 
ditions. 

The  report  above  described  foUows: 

■nlht 


porta II ^_.  _     ^ _    ,  . 

such  that,  although  attempta  to  desert  are  prorata  as  frequent  on  the  part  of 
merchant  seaman  in  Japan  as  they  are  in  the  Unit«d  States  ports,  they  are  rarely 
successful,  the  difficulties  either  of  temporary  concealment  or  of  final  escape 
being  such  that  the  men  guilty  of  them  are  almost  invariably  arrested  and 
returned  to  their  ships  before  their  departure  from  the  port.  In  umost  all  these 
cases  there  are  present  two  charaotei-istics— that  they  take  place  from  sailing 
ships  and  among  the  members  of  the  crew  who  are  of  British  birth.    The  deoer- 
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tion  or  attempted  deeertion  of  a  Beamaa  from  a  stesmer,  oot  only  from  tboee  of 
weU-known  and  wealth;  linee,  In  which  the  eame  picked  men  continue  to  be 
employed  from  voyage  to  voyage  and  year  to  year,  ont  even  from  those  of  the 
ocean-tramp  type,  is  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  nnknown;  while  it  is  almost 
eqnally  rare  that  eevera]  attempts  are  not  made  by  the  seamen  of  every  sailing 
ship  manned  fa^  non-Asiatic  crews  which  enters  a  Japanese  port  after  a  long 
voyage.  Evenincasu  where  no  serions  attempt  at  desertion  ismade,  the  offense 
of  absence  withont  leave  is  freanentlycomn\itted,involving  to  tbeseamen  guilty 
of  it  both  loss  of  wages  and  liability  for  fines  and  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  their  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

'*  Having  for  several  years  past,  when  at  ports  at  which  the  opportonity  has 
been  afforded,  riven  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  merchant  seamen;  and 
having,  throogh  an  active  participation  in  the  management  of  sailors'  homes, 
been  bronght  into  mnch  closer  connection  with  many  of  them  and  thereby 
learned  more  of  their  condition  than  I  contd  have  hoped  for  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  ofBcdal  duties.  I  tmst  I  may  venture,  thongh  uninvited,  to  offer  some 
opinions  on  the  subject  which  has  been  referred  to  Her  Majesty's  consuls  at  other 
places,  and  on  the  circumstKDces  which  my  experience  gives  me  strong  grounds 
for  believing  to  be  its  primary  cause. 

"  In  the  annual  report  on  the  trade  and  shipping  of  Hakodate  for  the  year  1890 
I  dealt  with  the  snbiect  at  length,  and  the  report  at  the  time  both  received  the 
oommendation  of  the  secretaiy  of  state  and  was  extensively  quoted  from  and 


mainly  devoted  toHl___ 
to  refer  to,  but  1  pointed  out  in  it  certain  dieabilitiee  under  which  merchant  s< 
men  labored,  the  remOTal  or  amelioration  of  which  would,  I  considered,  tend 
greatly  to  the  general  improvement  of  their  condition  and  consequent  popularity 
of  thdr  service.  Since  then  a  new  and  exhaustive  merchant  shipping  act  has 
come  into  operation,  but  not  one  of  these  disabilities  is  dealt  with  m  it,  and  they 
still  remain,  as  I  consider  them,  main  causes  why  the  merchant  sailing  service — 
the  only  school  in  which  competent  seamen  can  be  made— is,  as  is  nndonbtedly 
the  case,  yearly  becoming  less  popular  with  British  subjects.  They  were,  shortly 
stated:  (I )  No  alteration  in  the  scale  of  provisions  that  had  been  in  use  for  many 
years;  (3j  enforced  total  abstlnenoe;  (S)  the  absence  of  any  right  to  shore  leave 
when  in  port,  or  to  part  payment,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  tiie  ship  at  the  final  port 
of  discbarge,  of  wages  already  earned. 

"  The  firat  of  these  disabilities — the  scale  of  prorisions — has  since  the  publica- 
tion of  my  former  report  been  discussed  by  the  Seamen's  Union,  and  also  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  bv  a  committes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as 
the  result  of  inqniries  made  by  the  latter  (the  merchant  shipping  victualing 
scale  committee,  1892) ,  a  scale  was  recommended  somewhat  more  liberal  and  in 
a  slight  degree  more  varied  than  that  in  common  nse.  A  list  of  substitutes  and 
e<inivalents  of  articles  that  might  from  time  to  time  be  nsed  in  lien  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  scale  was  also  drawn  up,  and  still  more  a  weekly  bill  of  fare,  which 
provided  a  diet  of  very  palatable  nature,  varying  each  day,  was  also  drawn  ap  as 
a  Bu^estion,  the  latter,  I  believe,  having  been  largely  adopted  from  one  already 
in  use  in  American  ships.  Since  then  a  printed  form  has  Deen  provided  on  the 
articles  of  British  ships  for  the  insertion  of  this  bill  of  fare,  but  though  every 
master  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  has  unhesitatingly  expressed  his 
opinion  that  its  adoption  would  be  an  undonbted  boon  to  the  men.  an  immense 
improvement  on  their  present  diet,  and  involve  very  little  extra  cost  to  the  owners, 
not  one  instance  has  yet  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  it  was  either  entered  on 
the  articles,  or  even  without  that  formality  availed  of  for  the  men.  Not  only 
that,  even  the  recommendations  for  the  Improvement  of  the  scale  on  the  articles 
have,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  been  entirely  without  result.  In  steamers 
men  are,  as  a  rule,  fea  liberally  and  well,  the  short  duration  of  their  sea  runs 
admitting  of  frequent  supplies  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.    In  some  sailing  ships 

5 reserved  potatoes  and  vegetables,  cnirants,  pickles,  calavancep  are  occasionally 
ealt  ont,  but  the  scale  of  provisions  in  the  articles,  to  which  alone  the  men  have 
a  legal  claim  and  which  in  many  ships  is  all  that  is  allowed  to  them,  continues  to 
be  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  80  or  50  years  ago — the  same  unvarying  ronnd  of 
ealt  beef  and  salt  pork — notwithstanding  the  immense  advances  that  have  in  that 
period  been  made  in  the  science  of  preserving  and  the  cheapness  at  which  pre- 
served meats,  fmita.  and  vegetables  m  great  vaiiety  and  of  tne  best  quality  can 
now  be  supplied  in  large  quantities.  Lime  jnice  continnes  to  be  the  sole  anti- 
scorbutic. Fruit  while  at  sea  is  unknown  to  the  Ehiglish  sailor.  Preserved  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  are  furnished  to  him  neither  universally  nor  continuously, 
and  his  daily  food  is  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  whether  in  the  North 
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Atlantdo  in  midvintor,  or  becalmed,  it  may  be,  on  tiie  eqtifttor.  Thiily  yeara  ago 
this  may  have  been  necemarily  8o,  bat  at  tne  preeent  day  there  can  be  no  reason, 
scarcely  even  that  of  economy  from  its  strictest  point,  why  the  sailor  sboold  not 
have  a  varied  and  palatable  diet  suited  even  to  the  different  climate  conditions  to 
which  he  Is  subjeot.  Bnt  he  can  never  rely  on  this  until  the  entry  is  made  a  sine 
qna  non  on  the  articlee,  the  present  form  of  which  admits  of  tbis  being  most 
easily  done. 

'*  The  board  of  trade  has.  perhaps,  done  all  that  is  in  its  power  to  remedy  this 
disability,  and  its  &nal  removal  most  be  left  to  arranKementa  between  ship- 
owners and  their  crews,  or  to  the  Seamen's  Union ;  bat  the  others  nnder  the 
above  headings  mi^bt  very  easily  be  removed  by  rMJulations  nnder  section  114 
of  the  merchant  shipping  act,  lw4,  thonsh  it  is  possible  that  a  very  slight  alter- 
ation might  be  required  in  the  terms  of  paragraphs  (d)  and  (g)  of  clanse  2  of 
the  section.  All  these  disabilities  are  alraady  providJed  for  in  the  regalations 
for  Her  Majesty's  navy,  and  theas  specific  regalations  might,  mntAtis  mntandis, 
be  inclnded  in  the  printed  oonditionB  of  agreements  with  the  crews  in  the  form 
approved  of  by  the  board  of  trade. 

"  The  qaestion  of  total  abstinence  is  one  of  so  controversial  a  nature  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  snggeetion  for  the  removal  of  its  enforcement 
on  the  merchant  seaman  would  meet  with  unanimous  approval  from  those  who 
ore  most  ready  to  consider  Ma  interests.  Bnt  longer  experience  has  only  served 
to  confirm  my  previons  opinion  that  the  issue  of  a  daily  dole  of  spirits  to  mer- 
chant seamen,  who  cared  to  take  it,  would  have  the  best  eflects — either  ^irits  or 
malt  liquors — for  continuous  periods  of  from  4  to  0  months  or  longer.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  OS  arrival  in  port  the  fullest  indulgence  Is  given  to  a  craving 
intensified  by  long  deprivation.  Whole  outfits  of  clothes  are  exchanged  for.  the 
vilest  spirits,  either  on  shore  or  over  the  ship's  side,  and  the  most  degrading  exhi- 
bitions given  of  drunkenness  in  its  worst  forms.  The  system  of  a  daily  ration  of 
spirits  works  well  in  Her  Majeetjr's  navy ;  the  number  of  total  abstainers  in  the 
Navy  is  pro  rata  incomparably  higher  than  in  the  merchant  service,  so  that  it 
can  not  be  considered  as  fatal  to  the  cause  of  temperance :  and  it  is  difflcnlt  to 
understand  why  a  system  which  is  so  well  suited  to  one  diould  be  entirely  inap- 
plicable to  the  other  service. 

"Both  theabovepointe.however—tboseof  diet  and  total  abstinence— fade  into 
insignificance  as  compared  with  the  grievous  hardship  vray  frequently  suffered 
by  sailors  of  merchant  sailing  ships  in  consequence  of  the  third— one  in  which  the^ 
areentlrely  at  the  mercy  of  their  respective  masters,  and  one  which  is,  in  my  experi- 
ence, by  a  long  way  the  chief  incentive  to  desertion,  and  to  the  minor  offense  of 
absence  without  leave.  Fortunately,  it  is  one  which  can  arouse  no  controversy,  and 
the  advocacy  of  its  removal  can  give  no  offense.  It  ia  at  the  preeent  day  exceptional 
for  any  of  the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  to  be  ever  at  sea  or  in  any  place  where 
leave,  however,  under  the  special  circumstances,  men  have  been  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  ^p  for  such  a  period,  it  is  the  invariable  custom,  immediately  on 
arriving  at  any  port,  the  drcumstancee  of  which  admits  of  their  landing,  to  give 
general  leave.ln  alternate  watohes  for  48  hours;  and  in  a  recent  visit  to  Japanese 
porta  by  one  squadron  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet  on  the  China  station  this  period 
was  extended  to  96  hours,  eveir  man  in  every  ship  in  the  squadron  having  thns 
enjoyed  an  nnbroken  period  of  4  days  on  shore,  when  a  ship  remains  coutiim- 
ously  in  one  port,  all  men  of  flrat-class  character  are  practically  permitted  to  go 
ashore  on  every  alternate  evening,  with  leave  until  7  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Twice  in  each  week,  on  Tharsday  and  Saturday  aftomoons,  general  leave 
is  given  every  man  who  is  not  on  the  draaulters'  list,  thus  getting  on  shore  for  an 
afternoon  and  night  at  least  once  in  ever^  week.    The  men  receive  their  wages 


to  spend 
iKedbye' 


. .  J  every  physical  and  mental  comfort  that  the  roost  tboughtnil  care  can  pro- 
vide tor  them.  The  lower  deck  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  with  its  airiness 
in  summer  and  its  warmth  in  winter,  its  perfect  sanitation  and  cleanliness,  ita 
abundant  room  and  ample  provision  of  mess  furniture,  could  no  more  be  com- 
pared to  the  forecastle  of  a  merchant  sailing  ship  than  conld  the  lodging  of  a 
respectable  mechaidc  and  his  family  in  a  model  dwelliuR  in  London  to  the  over- 
crowded dens  in  St.  Giles  or  Whitechapel  rookeries.  The  abundant  and  whole- 
some food  can  be  supplemented  at  most  moderato  cost  with  anything,  with  the 
single  exception  of  intoxicating  liqoor,  that  taste  can  fancy,  from  the  ship's  can- 
teen, which  is  in  itself  a  small  cooperative  store,  managed  by  the  men  themselvee, 
nnder  the  presidency  of  an  officer.  Concerts,  variety  entertainments,  and  theat- 
"■--' — *  "     ■     " '    *    ""       ■   -'  --  drinp'r'"" 
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meases.  Offlcers  and  men  dike tabe  part  in  crioket,fo(rtbBll,  BailinKiiiatclies,and 
athletic  BportB.and,  geoeTolly  speakiiig,  nothing  whatever  that  can  be  doneieleft 
ondone  to  promote  relaxation  and  amnsement,  the  whole  rmtilt  being  that  the 
men  are  thorongfalv  contented  with  their  service,  and  that  there  are  few  better 
spncimena  of  Her  Hajeety's  sabjects  than  the  naval  blue  jacket. 

"In  merchant  steamers,  which  now  ore,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  trade,  seldom 
at  sea  for  more  than  a  fortnight  continaonsly ,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  cnstom  little 
lesH  forcible  than  a  regulation  to  permit  the  men  to  go  ashore  while  in  port,  in 
alternate  watchee,  evei?  evening  after  6  o'clock,  when  the  day's  work  ia  done, 
and  for  the  whole  of  Sundays  when  once  the  ordinary  morning  sombbing  and 
polishing  are  finished.  The  whole  voyage,  out  and  home,  of  a  steamer  rarely 
exceeds  6  months,  at  the  end  of  which  a  man  ia  paid  the  balance  of  his  wages  in 
full;  and  not  only  in  aU  large  lines,  but  in  nearly  an  steamera,  it  la  the  custom  also  to 
make  him  reasonable  advances,  at  his  option,  from  month  to  month.  Nominally, 
the  old  board  of  trade  regulation  diet  is  preserved  aa  in  sailinji;  veesels,  but  in 
practice  little  use  is  made  of  it,  no  more,  perhapa,  than  makes  it  even  an  agree- 
able variety  on  the  constant  snpply  of  freali  proviaionB  and  vegetables  that  the 
short  runs  at  sea  admit  of  being  provided. 

"The  consequence  ia  that  in  the  merchaiit  st«am  service,  as  well  as  in  the 
navy,  the  men,  having  every  reason  to  be  contented  with  their  service,  and  never 
being  wholly  without  money  or  reasonable  leave,  abuse  neither.  Their  savings 
banks'  acconnts  are  numerous  and  anbstantial,  and  an  attempt  at  desertion  on  the 
part  of,  or  a  charge  of  being  absent  withont  leave  against,  a  seaman  of  a  mer- 
chant steamer  is  as  exceptional  as  it  is  frequent  against  those  of  merchant  sailing 
vessels,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  an  immense  inferiority  in  the  total  number 
of  the  latter. 

"During  the  last  S  weeks  more  than  6,000  sailors  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  have 
had  liber^  shore  leave  in  this  port,  without  one  aingle  charge  of  any  kind  for 
misconduct  on  shore  having  been  preferred  against  them.  Ca»ee  of  intoxicatioa 
were  seen  among  them  here  and  there,  but  their  number  was  small  iu  proportion 
to  that  of  the  whole  on  shore,  and  not  one  was  of  a  nature  to  require  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police.  In  the  case  of  one  British  sailing  shin  that  visited  and 
remained  some  time  in  this  port  during  the  last  S  months,  tne  practice  of  the 
steam  service  of  giving  leave  in  alternate  watohee  every  eveming  and  on  Sundays 
was  adopted  by  the  master,  with  satisfactory  results. 

"  But  the  practice  in  most  sailing  ships  ia  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  As  a  rule, 
Hhipsarrivem  Japanese  ports,  after  a  voyage  of  from  4to  6  months' duration,  from 
Cardiff  or  Philadelphia,  and  they  remain  continuously  in  port  for  any  period  of 
from  1  to  3  months.  All  leave  and  advances  of  wages  are,  during  this  period, 
entirely  at  the  option  of  the  master;  and,  as  a  concrete  instance  of  the  rigor  with 
which  their  power  ia  sometimea  exercised  by  masters  in  this  respect.  I  may  men- 
tion the  case  of  a  large  iron  sailing  ship  now  in  this  harbor,  which  arrived  from 
Cardiff  with  a  cargo  of  coal  after  a  voyage  of  4  months'  duration.  The  ship 
lies  Jess  than  half  a  nule  from  the  shore,  in  full  view  of  the  town,  with  picturesque 
green  hills  on  both  sides,  and  her  stay  in  port  will  last  for,  at  the  very  least,  one 
jfull  month.  The  master  refused  any  leave,  but  said  he  might  give  some  prior  to 
the  ship's  departure  from  the  port  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  for  sea.  In  the  mean- 
time all  the  men  were  to  be  detained  on  board  for  a  whole  month,  occupied  dur- 
ing the  day  in  scraping  and  ptunting  the  ship's  sidee,  in  the  full  glare  of  an  Eastern 
son  in  Angnat,  without  a  pturticle  of  protection  against  it  in  the  shape  of  either 
awning  or  proper  head  covering,  choked  with  the  due,  penetrating  dust  that  Car- 
diff coal  gives  out  during  unle^ing,  and  both  themselves  and  the  ship  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  most  grimnesB.  On  being  remonstrated  witti  very  forcibly  on  this 
line  of  conduct,  the  master  consented  to  give  both  short  leave  and  a  small  advance 
of  wagee,  but  this  was  not  until  the  ship  nad  been  in  port  for  a  full  fortnight  and 
until  after  several  of  the  men  had  broken  ont  of  the  ahip,  and  one,  atleut.  had 
attempted  to  dessert,  and  to  raise  money  had  not  only  sola  all  of  hia  own  clothing, 
but  some  of  his  shipmates,  tor  less  than  one-t«nth  of  its  value.  This  ia  by  no 
means  an  isolated  instance,  and  in  cases  where  leave  is  given  advances  of  money 
already  earned  by  the  men  are  often  made  only  under  such  conditions  as  prevent 
the  latter  enjoying  more  ttian  half  theii  benefit.  One  glaring  instance  of  injustice 
in  this  respect  was  quoted  in  my  previona  report,  ana  I  believe  both  tltat  such  an 
inetutce  was  not  exceptional  and  that  similar  ones  are  occurring  at  the  present 
day,  and,  strange  to  say,  not  a  sb^le  word  of  complaint  as  to  their  injustice  is 
ever  made  by  the  seaman. 

"  What  are  the  conseqnenoes  of  such  a  line  of  conduct?  Forecastle  life  in  a  sail- 
ing ship  is  utterly  devmd  of  every  semblance  of  the  smallest  approach  to  the  com- 
fort tiiat  the  xioorest  agricultural  laborer  enjoys  in  England,  with  the  aingla 
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exoeptioD  that  the  men,  if  coarael;  and  monotonously,  are  at  the  same  time  snb- 
Btantially  fed.  The  men  are  confined  in  small,  ill-ventilated  Bpocea.  In  heavy 
weather  at  eea  even  this  limited  space  mnst  all  be  kept  clonel;  shut,  and  the 
atmoBphere  in  the  Tropics,  with  damp  clothes  and  oilskins  hung  everywhere  in  it 
to  dry,  mnst  then  be  little  abort  of  horrible.  Neither  tables,  crockery,  nor  cntlery 
is  provided,  lighting  is  of  the  scantiest  description,  and  the  food  ia  eaten  frcon  a 
tin  manikin  on  the  men's  knees,  seated  either  on  a  bunk  or  a  chest. 

"Books,  papers,  or  magazines  are  unknown  on  board,  nor  is  any  provision  of  any 
kind  made  for  the  amusement  of  the  men  in  such  leisure  honrti  as  they  may  have. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  human  nature  revolts  at  such  experience  tumecessa- 
rilyprolonged,  and  that,  refused  leave  and  money,  the  men  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the 
blandishments  of  crimps  and  groRshop  keepers,  and  if  they  do  not  desert,  for- 
feiting all  their  wages  for  the  sate  or  a  week's  ease  on  shore,  the  cost  of  which 
has  to  be  paid  from  advances  on  reemployment  in  another  ship,  incur  the  penal- 
ties of  being  absent  withont  leave  and  oDtain  money  by  selling  the  whole  of  their  kit 
forone-tenthitev^ue.  Reckleaeness,  the  feeling  that  there  ia  no  future  for  them, 
encourages  them  in  the  most  abandoned  dissipation,  and  exhibitions  on  shore  of 
degrading  drunkenness,  in  the  fuUview  of  jeering  natives  of  the  lower  orders,  are 
a  deep  cause  of  humiliation  to  their  fellow  countrymen  residine  on  the  spot. 
And  even  if  the  man  continues  in  one  ship  till  the  end  of  hie  original  engagement, 
and  is  finally  paid  off  with  a  balance  £50  or  £60  to  his  credit,  what  is  the  too  fre- 
quent result?  Totally  unaccustomed  to  money,  he  knows  not  how  to  use  a  large 
sum,  and  falling  a  ready  prey  to  sharpers  of  evei^  description,  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night sees  him  as  poor  as  ever  and  forced  affain  to  take  any  employment  that 
offers  itaelf  to  tiira,  Had  this  balance  been  only  half  what  it  is,  ana  had  be  be^ 
accnsiomed  during  Ms  service  to  the  re^pilar  use  of  small  sums,  a  small  portion 
wonld  nrobably  satisfy  his  immediate  requirements,  and  the  facilities  of  the 
board  of  trade  savings  oanks  be  used  for  the  disposal  of  the  remainder. 

"  Writing  after  a  lon^  ezperiencaof  seamen  and  after  having  given  much  thooght 
and  att«ntion  to  their  circumstances,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  mv  strong 
belief  that  a  complete  reform  in  these  pointe,  and  especially  in  those  of  leave  id 
absence  and  advances  of  wages,  wonld  tend  veiy  greatl][  to  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  merchant  seaman's  life  on  board  saUing  sMps,  and  thereby 
render  him  more  contented  and  law  abiding  than  he  now  is.  The  character  of 
the  British  sailor  has.  it  is  to  be  remarked,  entirely  changed  during  the  last  30 
years  front  what  it  was  in  the  days  when  steam  had  not  yet  commenced  to  figure 
as  a  serious  factor  in  ocean  navigation,  or  even  when  it  was  as  yet  only  in  its 
Infancy  as  such.  His  old  pecnliar  dress— the  blue  guernsey,  wide  trousers,  and 
oilskin  hat  worn  on  the  back  of  his  head — have  entirely  disappeared  and  are 
replaced  by  clothes  little  distingmshable  from  those  worn  by  a  shore  mechanic, 
and  with  his  dress  have  gone  nis  old  simplicity  of  character,  the  jovial  good 
humor  and  toUickiug  sportlveness  that  made  him  on  his  trine  on  shore  at  once  a 
pet  and  a  wonder  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  When  on  snore  now  he  only  too 
often  appears  a  loafer,  sunk  in  debauchery  and  sodden  with  drink  (I  am  writing 
only  of  those  in  sailing  ships) ,  an  object  of  disgust  or  at  beat  of  comjiassion  to 
all  who  see  him.  He  has  no  yams  to  tell,  no  songs  to  sing,  his  conversation  and 
thoughts  are  mainly  confined  to  his  ^ievances.  He  is  more  often  than  not  a  sea 
lawyer  with  a  keen  sense  of  what  pnvile^ea  or  rights  the  law  gives  him,  but  with 
an  equally  keen  sense  of  bow  few  and  limited  those  rights  and  privileges  are. 
No  longer  the  trustful  child  that  he  was  in  former  days,  he  feels  that  he  is  still 
treated  as  a  child,  bound  by  restrictionB  and  liabilities  that  wonld  not  be  toler- 
ated for  a  year  in  any  other  trade  in  life,  and  liable  for  the  slightest  breach  of 
those  restrictions  to  tne  treatment  and  penalties  of  a  criminal.  Once  committed 
to  tbe  sea  life,  other  openings  are  practically  closed  to  him,  and  for  better  or 
worse  be  is  bound  to  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  Its  hardships,  ills  rapid  changes  of 
climate,  with  total  absence  of  provisions  for  adapting  himself  to  those  chuiges, 
render  his  life  comparatively  short;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  merry  one.  Now  and 
then  a  drunken  spree,  a  short  apaco  of  liberty,  lawfnl  or  unlawful;  if  the  latter, 
enjoyed  only  as  a  hunted  fugitive  and  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  it  has 
taken  montns  of  hard  and  dangerous  work  to  earn,  are  its  sole  bright  spots,  and 
the  inevitable  end  is,  if  not  an  early  death,  too  often  the  workhouse,  to  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  when  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  not  to  say  a  skilled  mechanic — 
and  such  is  the  proper  prototype  on  shore  of  a  trained  and  skilled  seaman — but 
even  of  an  ordinary  laborer  are  comp^ed  with  these,  that  in  the  present  day, 
when  education  is  widespread,  mercantile  marine  life  should  fail  to  attract  any 
but  those  who  are  committed  to  it  when  tbey  are  too  yonng  to  cbooee  for  them- 
selves, or  who  have  altogeUier  foiled  in  other  lines?  And  how  different  might  be 
the  case  is  shovm  by  that  in  the  Navy.    Every  improvement  I  have  sn^ested 
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exists  and  has  existed  for  many  years  in  the  latter,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
recmiting  for  it  Qerer  fails  and  that  desertion  is  as  rare  in  the  oiie  as  it  is  the 
reverse  in  the  other.  Nor  is  thei-e  any  lack  of  coini>et«nt  men.  of  excellent  men. 
for  service  in  ateam  lines,  who,  if  they  no  longer  appear  in  their  old  sailor's  ^rb, 
afford  when  on  shore  the  spectacle  of  a  st«ad^,  resjiectable,  well-to-do  English 
workman,  just  as  much  as  the  sailor  of  the  sailing  slup  often  does  the  reverse. 

"  Several  of  the  dlBabilities^hich  I  have  mentioned  eiist  also  in  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  United  States.  '  Goins  on  shore  in  foreign  ports  is  prohibit«d, 
except  by  permission  of  the  master,  and  'no  grog  allowM.  and  none  to  be 
bronght  on  board  by  the  crew,'  are  conditions  printed  on  the  articles  of  American 
ships, and  are.  I  presume,  therefore  ani versa! .  And  a  Uiird condition,  'no  money 
will  be  advanced  to  crew  aboard  except  at  master's  option,'  is  also  frequently 
added  in  writing.  But  American  mercnant  seamen  receive  higher  wages  than 
English,  their  accommodation  is  better  and  tlieir  diet  is,  in  nearly  all  ships,  incom- 
parably  better  and  more  varied." 

DeahnK  with  the  matter  of  laws  that  provide  for  a  penalty  for  desertion,  I 
wonid  like  to  add  to  what  I  said  abont  uat  before:  We  need  to  say  in  fanner 
years,  I  have  flipped;  I  have  engaged  myself  with  so  and  so;  I  have  shipped 
with  snch  and  snch  a  vessel.  To-day  it  is  chang^ed;  and  I  have  heard  them  state, 
"I  have  sold  myself."  The  feeling  that  the  sailor  does  not  belong  to  himself, 
that  his  body  does  not  belong  tu  him.  that  he  belongs  to  the  ship  just  as  mnch  as 
the  mainmast  or  the  anchor  does,  and  that  somebody  can  go  after  him,  pnt  a 
reward  (>n  him,  and  bring  him  back  jnst  as  if  he  had  mnaway  from  prison— that 
feeling  that  the  sailor  has  to-day  makes  him  particularly  bitter,  and  it  is  so  well 
known  in  F^aports  that  that  is  the  usual  condition,  and  that  that  is  bei^  done, 
that  the  sailor  is  looked  upon  as  not  equal  to  other  men  on  that  account.  We  tried 
to  overcome  that  matter  by  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Conrt  under  the  thirteenth 
amendment,  hat  the  court  ruled  against  us;  held  that  the  seaman  does  not  come 
nnder  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution;  that  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  seamen  at  all.  The  feeling,  however,  has  been  since  that 
the  statutes  nnder  which  that  decision  was  given  ought  to  be  wiped  out,  and  the 
Honsewould  have  wiped  them  out  altogether  last  year  if  it  had  not  runupagainst 
the  Senate  on  the  subject.  At  the  present  time  it  remains  onl^in  the  foreign  port. 
Thus  a  seaman  in  a  port  of  Asia,  Japan,  China,  Australia,  Africa,  or  Europe  is  yet 
in  the  condition  that  when  he  goes  ashore  and  does  not  turn  up  again,  the  captain 
issues  a  reward  for  him;  publishes  a  reward  if  he  wants  him  verjr  badly,  and  he  is 
met.  took  up,  and  brought  on  board  by  the  police  nnder  treaties  with  foreign  conn- 
tries  and  under  the  statutes  here.  And  inasmuch  as  the  seamen  ate  the  only  ones 
who  are  snbject  to  that,  it  becomes  so  much  the  more  onerons;  men  feel  it  more 
than  if  other  people  were  in  the  same  condition.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
ought  to  be  done  to  give  the  sailor  the  idea  that  he  is  as  good  as  otber  men,  has 
as  good  a  right  as  other  men,  is  to  give  him  the  right  to  go,  wherever  the  vessel 
is  lying  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  If  that  was  made  the  contract,  that  they  coold  go 
jnst  as  soon  as  they  got  to  port,  would  there  be  a  great  diJScnlty  and  delay  to 
the  vessel  in  securing  a  new  crow? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  know  of  cases  where  the  whole  crew  desired  to  leave  the  ship, 
nnless  in  extraordinary  circumstances? — A.  No;  under  ordinary  circnniatances 
the  whole  crew  would  not  want  to  leave. 

Q.  Then  if  it  were  an  open  contract  that  they  might  leave  the  ship  at  the  port 
of  destination  or  port  of  touch,  do  yon  think  there  are  snfiBcient  sailors  to  be 
found  in  those  potts  to  man  the  ship  a^ain  without  annecessary  delay?— A.  Yes; 
I  do.  The  usual  thing  is  to  pay  the  sauora  or  to  drive  them  out,  and  then  let  the 
vessel  lay  there  without  any  sailors  nntU  she  is  ready  to  go  to  sea  again,  and  then 
go  and  hire  new  ones.  Where  there  is  a  port  where  there  are  no  vessels  coming, 
of  course,  the  sailor  would  not  want  to  leave — such  as  a  port  in  some  little  island 
in  the  southern  Pacific,  or  some  place  like  that.  The  sailor  would  not  want  to 
leave;  he  would  be  marooning  himself  if  he  did. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  the  coastwise  trade.    The  coastwise  trade  is  absolutely 


protected  from  any  interference  or  any  competition  of  foreign  vessels.  The  sea- 
men in  the  coastwise  trade  are  in  absolutely  the  same  condition  as  if  they  wr  -  -  -'- 
the  foreign  trade.    There  is  no  difference.    The  result  of  that  has  been  that 


in  the  protected  coastwise  trade,  lake  trade,  there  are  practically  no  Americans, 
and  there  are  comparatively  few  men  who  stay  in  the  ti'ade  any  great  length  of 
time.  They  come  and  go.  Out  on  the  California  coast  men  will  come  from  deep 
water,  stay  a  year  or  two,  or  three  or  four  years,  and  go  again.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  who  stay  altogether.    They  are  usually  men  who  have  attach- 
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mente  there,  or  they  get  attached  to  a  place  for  some  other  reason  than  that  the 
party  wanta  employment  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchm>kd.)  Is  it  acceptable  to  yonr  organization,  ho  far  as  its 
infloence  is  concerned,  that  the  wages  of  sailors  be  fixea  at  the  port  from  which 
ip,  regardless  of  their  natioiulity? — A.  We  have  never  given  any  thought 
..  .  kt  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  sach  settled  cnstom  for  years  and  years  back 
that  no  one  can  remember  it  ever  to  have  been  otherwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  a  sailor  is  a  sailor  independent  of  his 
nationality?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  It  has  also  been  a  custom,  I  sappoee,  for  a  lone  time, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  unemployed  sailors  in  every  port  practicaUy  fix^ 
the  rate  of  wages?— 4.  Certainly;  the  unemployed  Bailors  and  the  unemployed— 
I  was  pretty  near  saying  Boldiere — but  the  unemployed  who  are  neither  sailors  nor 
soldiers. 

Q.  Wonld-be  sailora?- A,  Yes;  the  nnemployed  would-be  sailors;  that  is  right 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUBAB.)  Is  there  much  use  for  the  old  style  able-bodied  seamen 
on  the  steam  marine? — A.  Yes;heis  juat  as  necessary  now  as  he  ever  was.  "Able- 
bodied  seaman  "  does  not  mean  being  able  to  rig  a  vessel.  The  rigger  can  do  that, 
and  yet  be  useless  when  he  gets  to  sea.  An  able  seaman  is  a  man  accustomed  to 
the  sea;  a  healthy  man  inhisactiveyearsaccustomedto  the  seas  who  has  received 
the  pecnliar  training  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  apply  his  wits  to  the  con- 
ditions as  they  come,  and  he  is  jnst  as  necessary  now  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  the 
sailing  ship.  A  naval  officer  told  meon  the  Pacific  coast  that  they  had  found  that 
out  in  the  Cuban  war  that  the  actual  seaman  was  tlie  one  that  had  any  valne;  that 
the  landsman  taken  on  board  a  vessel  was  simply  Inmber. 

Q.  In  the  cutting  down  of  the  crew,  which  has  occurred  within  the  last  90  or  25 
years,  has  it  not  been  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  seaman  is  the  person  whu  has 
suffered  most? — A.  Yes;  that  is  tme.  Vessels  do  not  carry  ordinary  seamen  any 
more.  American  vessels  do  not  carry  ordinary  seamen  or  boys  any  more.  What 
are  called  American  seamen  are  foreign  seamen,  who  are  jost  at  the  present  time 
sailing  under  the  American  flag. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpobd.)  I  want  to  ask  a  qnestion  with  reference  to  the  com- 
puative  wages  paid  in  the  Pacific  coast  trade  to  American  seamen  and  to  the  Asi- 
atic seamen.  According  to  your  testimony  American  seamen  are  paid  from  SH) 
to  940,  and  in  some  cases  $45.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  the  Asiatic  seamen  are  paid  about  $16  in  Uezican  monejr?- A,  Ye«. 

Q.  I  want  to  aah  whether  the  American  seaman  finds  any  opportunities  open 
to  nim  to  obtain  employment  as  long  aa  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  cheaper 
class? — A.  No;  he  does  not.  The  vessels  that  go  to  Hongkong— the  old  vessels 
that  trade  between  Hongkong,  China,  and  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound — ^ 
those  vessels,  whether  under  the  American  flag  or  the  English  flag,  or  Japanese 
flag,  sign  all  their  men  in  China  or  Japan.  They  carry  white  quartermasters 
and  white  officers,  but  not  any  white  sailors  or  white  firemen  or  in  the  steward's 
department.  There  is  no  employment  to  be  obtained  m  these  vessels  at  all, 
except  as  qaart«nnasters. 

Q.  How  do  yon  account  for  the  ^reat  difference  in  the  wages  of  the  seamen? — 
A.  It  is  due  to  the  different  porte  in  which  they  are  signed  and  the  different  kind 
of  men. 

Q.  In  other  words,  supply  and  demand,  I  suppose? — A.  And  then,  of  coarse, 
they  must  carry  more  Chinamen  than  they  would  white  men;  they  carry  about 
double.  English  vessels  that  carry  Ealashis  carry  about  8  times  as  many  of  them 
as  they  do  or  white  men. 

Q,  To  do  the  same  wort?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  end  they  are  no  cheaper,  are  they?— A.  I  dont  know.  They  could  not 
be  a  great  deal  cheaper — a  little,  perhaps.  Those  that  carry  them  say  they  are 
more  amenable  to  discipline;  they  are  not  so  apt  to  get  drunk  or  to  leave  the  ves- 
sel; they  are  more  docile;  for  all  of  these  several  reasons.  Whether  these  reasons 
are  real  good  reasons  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  a  fact  that  they  do  not  require  the  same  care  or  the  same  living 
as  American  seamen? — A.  They  are  nsnally  fed  on  their  own  kind  of  food — rice, 
and  curry  of  different  kinds.    Of  course  their  food  coste  much  less  than  that  of 

Q.  Do  they  attain  the  same  high  standard  of  skill  as  American  seamen  as  a 
rule? — A.  No.  Where  it  comes  to  where  real  seamen  are  needed  in  a  storm  or  in 
disaster  of  any  kind,  then  they  are  useless,  practically. 
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Q.  They  are  not  reached  by  the  exclusion  laws,  are  they,  this  class? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  sailor  has  no  protection  from  theee  laws?— A.  Absolntoty  none. 
Nur  rrom  the  immigration  laws.  He  is  always  exempted.  When  the  exclnaion 
law  was  passed  be  was  exempted,  and  when  ttie  immigTation  law  was  passed  he 
was  a^in  exem]jtod. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  your  teetimoiiy  about  a  higher  standard  of 
skill,  or  something  to  that  effect,  among  seamen.  Conld  yon,  in  closing  yonr  tee- 
timony.  explain  as  fnUy  as  yon  care  to  what  yon  wonld  advise  or  sngg^  along 
these  lines  to  cover  the  points  not  yet  touched  npon?  There  are  no  qoiDifications 
provided,  I  presume.— A.  The  only  qnaliflcation  that  is  provided  in  this  hill,  and 
It  has  the  English  commission's  recommendationa  forit,  is  that  the  seaman  signed 
be  an  able  seaman;  mnet  be  more  than  18  years  of  age;  must  have  served  3  years 
at  sea  on  deck;  he  most  have  3  years'  experience. 

Q.  That  bill  has  become  a  law?— A.  So.  That  is  what  we  propose.  It  is  bard 
to  specify  jnst  what  he  ~'^~"  ' •-'-  ■'-  ^-    '■'--'■  ■ '•'  ' — "-  •-- '■^'- 

(Testimony  closed.) 


TESTIMOVY  07  ISR.  CHA&LES  H.  KESF, 


The  commission  met  at  10.55  a  m.,  Vice-Chairman  IWllips  predding. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Keep,  of  Bnffalo,  N.  T.,  was  introdnced  as  a  ■witness,  and, 
being  dnly  sworn ,  testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation 
being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriuer.)  Will  yon  state  yonr  name  and  official  con- 
nection with  organizations,  together  with  the  names  of  the  organizations? — A, 
Charles  H.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Assooiation  and  Buffalo  Mer- 
chants' Exchanf^. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  commiffilon  a  little  history  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, that  it  may  know  the  purpose  of  the  organliation? — A.  Hy  own  connection 
with  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  lasted  about  11  years.  The  association 
was  in  existence  for  8  or  4  years  before  that  time.  I  can  not  tell  yon  the  exact 
date  on  which  it  was  formed.  It  began  in  a  small  way.  A  few  of  the  managers  of 
the  principal  fleets  of  vessels  on  the  (Jreat  Lakes  saw  that  there  were  various 
tinestions  coming  up  from  time  to  time  in  which  vessel  owners  had  common 
interests,  in  such  matters  as  the  building  of  needed  light-houses  and  the  legisla- 
tion with  i-eference  to  channels:  some  such  matters  as  that  principally;  and  they 
decided  that  they  wonld  form  a  little  organization  to  act  together  in  matters  of 
common  concern.  That  organization  was  formed.  In  ttie  first  instance  it  was 
comprised  principally  of  owners  who  lived  at  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  and  gradually 
owners  from  other  places  have  joined  the  association.  About  the  same  time 
another  organization  called  the  Cleveland  Vessel  Owners'  Association  was 
formed  at  Cleveland.  That  organization  had  a  slightly  different  purpose;  it 
was  largely  to  look  after  bnsinees  matters  connected  with  the  running  of 
their  b<»ts,  and  Mrticularly  the  supplying  of  labor  to  their  boats,  and  they 
opened  shipping  offices  at  Cleveland  and  put  shipping  masters  in  charge,  employ- 
ment officers,  to  get  men  for  the  boats.  The  two  associations  ran  along  siae 
by  side,  sometimes  taking  a  httle  different  view  of  things,  until  finally  about 
1890.  on  somematter,  I  donotremember  exactly  what  it  was,  the  Carriers' Associa- 
tion favored  one  thin^  and  theClevelandVesael  Owners  favored  just  theopposite; 
and  out  of  that  grew  m  1891  the  consolidation  of  the  two  organizations  mto  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association;  and  since  that  time  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has 
been  theonly  vessel  owners' association  on  the  lakes.  It  has  comprised  most  of  the 
tonnage  there  and  has  general  charge  of  the  questions  in  which  vessel  owners  act 
together.  At  the  present  time  the  work  of  the  association  is  to  interest  itself  in 
legislative  matters  relating  to  the  lakes,  opposing  hostile  legislation,  endeavoring 
to  get  needed  channel  improvements  and  needed  improvements  in  theaids  to  navi- 
gation, the  supplying  of  necessary  privat«  lights  and  the  maintenance  of  neces- 
sary shipping  offices.  The  lake  waterway  bemg  an  internatioaal  waterway  and 
the  Canadian  government  not  having  a  great  interest  in  the  commerce ,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  places  in  which  there  are  not  sufficient  li((hta  on  the  Canadian 
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Bide;  and  the  Lake  Carriers'  Asaociation  has  bnllt  the  reqaiaito  llghto,  and  con- 
tracts each  yearwith  light  keepers  to  keep  the  lights  there.  There  are  certain 
places  on  the  American  side  where  they  do  the  same  thing.  They  maintain  ship- 
ping offices  for  the  famishing  of  men  to  vessels  at  a  number  of  ports  on  the  lakee — 
Chicago,  South  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Toledo.  Ashtabnla,  and  Buffalo. 

Q.  Is  yonr  association  interested  in  any  proposed  legislation  now  before  Con- 
greea?— A.  We  are  always  interested  in  river  and  harbor  billB,  appropriations  for 
tigbt-hoiises  and  life-saving  stations,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  Aaide  from  that 
we  have  no  8i)ecial  interest  in  any  legislation  now  be  ore  Congress. 

Q.  Have  yon  anything  in  mind  that  yon  wish  to  give  to  the  commission  conceni- 
ingyonr  bnainess.anygrievancee? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have.  Imaysaythat 
the  lake  business  is  s<i  thoroughly  understood,  ita  magnitude  and  importance  bo 
thoronghly  understood  now  by  Congress  that  the  mattra'  is  in  a  very  different 
shape  now  from  what  it  was  when  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  was  first 
organized.  We  have  only  to  present  our  requests  to  Congress  to  insure  a  good 
hearing  of  them,  and  we  try  not  to  present  any  nnless  we  have  ench  an  over- 
whelming case  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  favorable  action  of  Congress.  The  whole 
policy  of  the  association  since  it  was  formed  has  been  to  act  upon  a  few  things, 
and  only  those  things  whidi  they  thought  they  were  entitled  to  and  could  get- 
We  entirely  exclude  all  matters  of  local  improvement  and  attend  only  to  matters 
of  K^neral  concern. 

Q.  Are  the  people  that  you  represent  getting  into  any  controversy,  especially 
with  reference  to  their  employees,  or  have  they  had  any  recently? — A.  No;  they 
are  having  none  now  and  have  had  none  recently;  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble  of  that  kind  on  the  lakes  since  my  connection  with  the  transportation. 

(j.  No  trouble  on  either  side? — A.  Therehasbeensomelittletronble.butnothing 
of  great  importance. 

Q.  Would  yon  mind  stating  to  the  commission  what  that  trouble  was? — A.  The 
qnestion  of  union  and  nonunion  labor  has  come  up  once  or  twice,  but  only  in 
spots  and  in  a  small  way.  The  schooner  Mabel  Wilaon  lay  at  the  breakwater  at 
Buffalo  with  a  crew  of  nonunion  men  on  her,  and  a  boat  load  of  union  men  went 
out  from  the  city  and  palled  off  the  crew  and  assaulted  the  captain.  We  took 
that  matter  np  and  two  of  the  ringleaders  we  sent  to  State's  prison — punished  in 
the  United  States  court  and  sent  to  State's  prison. 

(^.  What  was  the  original  cause  of  that? — A.  Only  the  unwilUngness  of  the 
umon  men  to  see  a  nonunion  crew  on  the  boat.    I  know  of  no  other  cause. 

Q.  Not  one  of  the  wages  paid? — A.  No;  none  at  all.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation from  time  to  time  issues  a  card,  called  its  wages  card,  of  the  wwee  that 
they  will  pay  to  the  different  classes  of  employees;  and  that  card  is  raised  in  good 
times  and  lowered  in  poor  times.  There  has  been  little  or  no  dissatisfaction  with 
it  of  late  years;  we  have  had  very  little  controversy,  almost  no  controversy,  with 
labor.  During  such  seasons  as  1SS8  the  wages  were  very  much  lower  than  they 
were  In  1899,  which  was  a  much  more  prosperous  year ;  and  this  year  the  wages 
card  wiU  undoubtedly  show  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  it  did  in  the  spring  of 
last  year. 

Q.  (ByUr.RATcBFOBD.)  In  this  case  that  you  speak  of  did  the  union  employees 
refuse  to  work  for  the  rate  of  wages  that  were  pud  to  that  crew? — A.  I  can  not 
tell  yon.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  hiring  of  men  for  any  particular 
vessels,  and  I  have  no  recollection  or  knowledgeof  the  facts  in  that  regard  of  that 
particular  vessel.  I  do  not  remember  the  cause  of  the  controversy.  I  only  remem- 
ber the  assanlt  and  the  arrest  and  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  the  ring- 
leaderg.  It  was  under  the  new  act  of  Congrefls,  I  think,  which  had  then  made 
the  laws  of  the  high  seas  applicable  to  the  lakes. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  controversy? — A.  I  do  not  know  the 
canse  of  the  controversy. 

".   {By  Mr.  Kbmnkdy.)  Youreo<«nize  committoea  from  organiRed  seamen?— 


a   {I 

A.T'es 


Q.  Do  they  have  an^  voice  in  determining  this  rate  of  wages  stated  on  this 
card?— A.  They  sometimes  send  in  commanications  when  they  know  that  the 
wages  card  is  abont  to  be  made  or  altered.  The^  sometimes  send  in  commanica- 
tions stating  their  wishes  and  these  communications  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Q.  Are  all  the  vessels  on  the  lakes  bound  by  this  rate  of  wages  that  you  fix  and 
send  out? — A .  The  rate  is  a  maximum  rate.  Members  of  the  association  only  are 
bound  by  it  at  all;  members  of  the  association  are  not  supposed  to  pay  more  than 
the  card  rate  for  the  various  classes  of  employees. 

Q.  <By  Representative  LOKiMER.)  Do  they  frequently  pay  less? — A.  Sometimes, 
yes.  The  card  rate  is  understood  to  be  the  maximoni  rate.  The  law  of  supply  and 
aamand  enables  owners  to  get  their  men  at  less. 
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Q.  (By  Hr.  Shytb.)  What  proportion  of  the  seamen  on  the  takee  are  organ- 
ieed? — A.  I  can  not  tell  yoa.  Tbeir  organizations  have  not  been  very  active  of 
late  years.  They  have  a  seamen's  wiion,  a  fireman's  anion,  and  an  engineer's 
orssnisation. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lokiher.  )  When  thia  scale  tiiat  yon  apeak  of  is  made 
np,  do  I  tmderetand  that  you  say  it  is  made  up  by  the  osBociation  members? — A. 
Made  up  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  association,  and  clianged  when  they 
may  deem  it  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

(i-  And  the  employees  either  accept  that  or  not.  or  else  there  la  tronble? — A. 
They  have  accepted  it.    A^  far  as  I  know  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasqubar.)  Ih  not  thia  high  rate  of  wages  of  seamen  governed  a 
great  deal  by  the  freight  rates  that  are  eatabliahed?— A.  Yea;  the  policy  of  the 
veaael  ownera  haa  been  to  raiae  wages  and  pay  liberal  wages  in  good  times,  and 
during  very  hard  times,  when  the  vexaels  can  not  make  any  money,  to  reduce  the 
wageaj  and  they  have  expected  that  the  men  would  recognize  the  faimeee  and 
justice  of  that  arrangement,  and  they  hare  done  so. 

Q.  (By  Repreaentative  Loriuer.)  Now,  when  they  have  been  compelled  to 
reduce  wtwea,  have  they  had  any  controversy  with  the  men  on  account  of  reduc- 
tion?—A.  Very  little;  no. 

Q.  So  it  is  generally  satisfactory  all  aroond? — A.  So  far  aa  I  know  it  is  generally 
a  aatisfactory  arrangement. 

"  Mr.  Farquhar.)  r 

ariout  ports,  there  i 

),  waa  not  that  from  the  parties  that  made  these  contracts,  ontside  par- 
ties?—A.  The  grain  ahovelera'  trouble  at  Buff  alo— they  are  in  no  reapect  employees 
of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Aasociation.  They  are  employees  of  a  stevedore  contractor. 
The  Lake  Cairiera'  Association  makes  a  contract  with  some  individnala  to  do  the 
necessary  shoveling  for  the  elevators  of  grain  at  BoSalo,  for  the  entbe  season; 
and  the  contractor  had  aome  trouble  with  hia  men. 

Q.  There  were  two  unions  at  Buffalo  at  that  time,  were  there  not?— A.  Yea, 

Q.  Both  contending  for  the  aame  rate  of  wages? — A.  Yes.  The  question  waa 
not  in  its  final  form  a  queation  of  wages  at  all. 

CJ.  It  was  as  to  the  parties  to  the  contract? — A.  Lar^ly  a  question  of  personal 
animosity,  it  turned  into  in  the  end.  The  men  belonginK  to  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions tJiere  declined  to  work  for  the  contractor  of  the  Lake  Carriere'  Association 
on  any  tei-ma.    That  was  their  poaition  for  aome  time. 

Q.  (ByRepresentativeLoRiMEH.)  Would  you  mind  telling  the  commission  what 
yon  know  abont  that  trouble?— A.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here,  contains  a  pretty  full  account  of  that 
controversy.    There  ia  a  page  or  two  that  I  might  either  read  or  submit. 

Q.  If  it  IS  not  a  very  lengthy  matter,  we  would  like  to  have  you  read  it. — A. 
(Reading:) 

"  The  contract  for  ahoveling  grain  at  Buffalo  during  the  aeason  of  1B9Q  was 
awarded  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  W.  J,  Conners,  of  Bnffalo.  It  became 
apparent  before  navigation  opened  that  there  was  to  be  a  labor  controversy  at 
Boffalo  between  the  contractor  and  the  shovelers.  It  ia  not  necesaat?  to  recite 
here  the  hiatory  of  the  diSerencea  of  opinion  between  tiie  contractor  and  the  shov- 
elers.  It  is  enough  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Aasociation  and  to  recito  the  part  which  it  took  in  the  troubles  at  Buffalo 
during  the  early  part  of  the  aeaaon  of  navigation. 

"  The  greater  proportion  of  the  grain  fleet  arrived  in  Buffalo  on  the  Sd  and  4th 

That  la,  the  fleet  that  was  loading  all  winter  at  Western  ports— as  soon  as  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw  were  opened  they  came  down  and  arrived  in  Buffalo. 
(Reading:) 

"  The  work  of  unloading  the  boats  proceeded  very  slowly.  At  no  time  was  the 
work  of  unloading  entirely  diacontinned,  but  the  force  of  men  employed  was  mach 
amatler  than  under  ordinary  circumstonces.  Whatever  form  the  differences 
between  the  contractor  and  lus  men  had  taken  in  the  flrst  instance,  soon  aft«r  the 
opening  of  navigation  the  shovelers  took  the  position  that  they  would  not  work 
under  ttie  contract  system,  but  that  they  would  return  to  the  system  of  ahoveling 
grain  under  boss  scoopersat  the  different  elevators,  which  had  prevailed  before  the 
contract  system  waaput  into  effect.  Under  these  circnmstancea  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Lake  Carriera'  Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Cleveland  on  May  3, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

'* '  Whereas  the  system  of  grain  ahoveling  in  vt^ue  at  Buffalo  for  three  seasons 
past  had  operated  to  correct  many  abuses:  has  famished  good  wages  to  the  men 
actually  d^ng  the  work;  saved  vessels  from  delays  and  extortions  and  been  of 
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marked  Bdrantage  to  the  grain  trade  of  Bnffalo,  and  for  the  mntaal  advant^e 
of  the  shoreler  and  the  Tsesel  this  system  should  contmne;  and 

"  '  Whereas  a  contest  has  been  excit«d  in  Buffalo  to  do  away  with  this  syrtwa 
and  compel  a  retnra  to  the  old  system  with  all  the  abnsee: 

" '  Reaolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Aaaodatlon  have  confi- 
dence that  their  contractor,  W.  J.  Gonners,  is  readv  and  willing  to  give  ttie  mea 
fair  treatment  and  th«  same  wages  as  laat  year,  ana  that  they  stand  by  Mr.  Con- 
nersin  this  contest  and  insist  on  the  performance  of  the  work  nnder  his  contract.' 

"On  the  Stb  of  May  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Iroqnois  Hotel  in  Bnffalo 
between  members  of  the  execntive  committee  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  AaeociatioD 
and  a  delegation  from  Local  No.  51,  headed  by  President  McMahon.  This  nieet- 
ing  was  practically  held  nnder  the  aospicee  of  the  New  York  State  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration.  Ueeare.  Qonlder,  Wilson,  Conlby,  Corrigan,  and 
Brown  attended  on  bdutlf  ot  the  Lalro  Carriers'  Association,  liie  Tariooe  labor 
interests  In  BnSalo  were  represented  hv  officers,  and  a  nnmber  of  elevator  men 
were  in  attendance.  The  positdon  of  tne  Ijake  Carriers'  Association  was  stated 
bv  Mr.  Oonlder  to  the  eSect  that  the  association  had  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Conners;  that  he  had  given  them  a  bond  for  the  faithfnl  performance  of  the 
contract,  and  that  the  association  bad  deteimined  to  stand  by  its  contractor  and 
by  the  contract  system. 

"  On  Saturday.  Hay  6,  another  conference  was  held  at  the  Iroqnois  Hotel,  at 
which  repreaentatives  of  the  Lake  Carriers' Association,  the  State  board  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  repreeentatives  of  the  elevator  association,  and  all  the 
varions  labor  organizations  of  Buffalo  were  present.  At  this  conferatce  a  paper 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  varions  interests,  proftosingabasieofBettlenient. 
This  basis  included  the  i)r€eervatIon  of  the  contract  with  Mi.  Conners,  abolishing 
the  saloon  evil,  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  to  see  that  the  saloon  evil  was 
abolished,  in  fact,  the  abolition  of  all  dummies  from  thepayrolle.andstrict  super- 
vision in  this  regard  by  the  inspector.  This  proposition,  though  signed  by  promi- 
nent labor  leaders  in  Buffalo  as  a  basis  of  settlement,  was  rejected  at  a  meeting 
of  the  shovelers,  after  whichthe  Lake  Garriers'Association,  throng  Mr.  Gonlder, 
made  a  statement  showing  that  they  had  made  earnest  efftnts  to  settle  the  trouble 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  scoopers  and  contractor,  and  hadsubmitted  what 
they  considered  a  fair  proposition  to  the  scoopers,  which  thejr  had  refused  to 
hear.  In  this  statement  Mr,  Qonlder  sn^gestm  for  the  first  tmie  the  nante  of 
Bishop  Qnigley,  of  Baffalo,  to  act  as  arbitrator." 

Bishop  Qnigley  was  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Btifialo.    (Reading:) 

"  On  the  7t£  of  Slay  Bishop  Qnigley  agreed  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  on  Honda^ ,  May  8,  a  prolonged  conference  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Bishop  Quigley,  at  which  were  present,  in  addition  to  the  bishop,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  New  York  state  board  of  mediation. 


International  Longshoremen's  Union,  Buffalo  Local  No.  51.  Little  progress 
toward  an  agreement  was  made  at  this  conference.  During  several  days  tnere- 
aft«r  conferences  were  held  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Qnigley,  and  on  Saturday, 
May  IS,  a  basis  of  agreement  was  arrived  at  and  put  In  wntang,  and  signed  bv 
Mr.  Gkiolder,  for  tho  L^ke  Carriers'  Association,  and  the  attorney  for  the  shovel- 
ers.   The  basis  of  settlement  agreed  upon  was  as  follows: 

"  First.  That  the  price  of  $1.85  per  tJionsand  bushels  shonld  be  paid  to  the  men 
actually  doing  the  work  of  shoveling,  with  not  exceeding  one  foreman  at  each 
elevator  leg;  no  other  person  to  participate  therein. 

"  Second.  Each  gang  to  select  a  timekeeper  from  its  own  nnmber. 

'  •  Third.  The  timekeeper  and  inspector  provided  for  at  the  conference  to  have 
tree  access  to  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents  showing  the  qnantity  of  grain 
elevated. 

■'  Fourth.  Wages  to  be  paid  at  elevator  offices. 

"  Fifth.  No  bar  bill  or  other  accounts  to  be  deducted  fnnn  wages. 

"  Siith.  No  boss  or  paymaster  to  be  directly  or  Indirectly  connected  with  any 

"Seventh.  An  inspector  to  be  appointed  bythe  bishop  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  were  carried  out,  and  to  report  any  violation  to  the  bishop  and 
to  the  Lake  Carriers'  Assooiationj  the  inspector  to  be  removable  by  the  bishop 
with  power  to  appoint  another,  if  necessEU'y,  to  he  paid  by  the  lAke  Carriers' 
Association. 

■'Eighth.  Bishop  Qnigley  to  have  power  to  appoint  a  disinterested  arbitrator  to 
hear  and  finally  determine  complaint. 

"Although  this  agreement  was  entered  into  by  all  partieD  to  the  controversy, 
upon  the  following  Monday  morning  the  scoopers  did  not  return  to  work  as 
expected,  alleging  acta  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  inconsistent  with  tlie  agree- 
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Meantnule,  tbe  steam  shovels  and  a  Ktroe  of  two  to  three  hundred  men 
were  steadily  at  irork  in  nnlDadiuff  gr^n  at  Buffalo,  and  giving,  under  pecnliarly 
difficolt  circamstaiicea,  as  good  Aspatch  to  veeeels  as  was  possible.  Meantime, 
alao,  withont  participation  by  representatiTeB  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Aseoclatian. 
variooa  queetioiis  between  the  contractor  and  men,  snch  as  the  selection  of  bosses, 
the  temporary  anspenMon  of  objectionable  boeses,  and  the  employment  of  men 
not  memberB  of  local  51,  had  been  the  sabject  of  negotiations  between  the  con- 
tractor and  ahovelers,  and  on  the  USA  of  May  the  settlement  of  these  qnestiona 
wae  so  far  advanced  that  the  men  letnmed  to  work  at  all  the  elevators.  Bishop 
Qnigley  appointed  Timothy  P.  Donovan  inspector,  to  see  that  the  varions  terms 
or  agreement  which  hod  been  arrived  at  by  all  partoea  were  faithfully  carried  ont, 
and  to  report  any  complaints  of  violation  of  the  agreement  to  Bishop  Qoigley  or 
his  representative." 

That  is  the  history  of  that;  there  was  no  trouble  after  that. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  LoRiMER.)  Can  yon  give  Hie  commisAion  the  nnmber  of 
vessels  and  ttie  tonnage  that  moves  ^wn  the  threat  Lakes? — A.  Yes.  Un  the 
30th  of  June.  1869.  the  total  nnmber  of  veaaela  on  the  lakes  was  8,162,  and  their 
tonnage  was  1 ,44S,348  tons.  That  was  ont  of  a  total  of  28,738  vessels  of  all  kinds 
in  tbe  United  States.  The  total  marine  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was  4,8S4,- 
288  tons.  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  country  is  on 
the  lakes. 

Q.  Have  yon  information  that  wonld  tend  to  show  the  nnmber  of  American 
vessels  and  the  tonnage  need  in  ocean  commerce? — A.  Well,  you  mean  by  ocean 
commerce  coastwise  and  others? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  can  give  yon  those  figures  in  a  moment;  that  is,  practically  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  counti^,  less  thai  of  the  lakes  and  the  Western  rivers.  The 
tonnage  of  the  country  ie  divided  into  i  classes:  The  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  coasts, 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Northern  lakes,  and  Western  rivers.  Now,  the  total  tonnu;;e 
in  1868  was  4.864.238,  of  which  the  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  coasts  had  3,614,869.  tie 
Lakes  I.446.S48,  the  Pacific  coast  539,987,  and  the  Western  rivers  263.084.  Those 
are  the  figures,  hut  in  a  way  they  are  somewhat  misleading.  Now,  there  is  a  total 
nnmber  of  vessels  on  the  Lakes  of  8,163.  Thatircludesboats,  harbor  togs,  scows, 
steamers,  canal  boats,  river  excursion  boats,  and  all  that.  We  have  in  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  about  600  vessels  out  of  the  8.162,  but  their  tonnage  is  a 
little  over  1,000,000  tons  out  of  1,400,000  tons  that  make  the  whole. 

Q.  TheyarepracticallythecanlerBithen?— A.  Theyaretbecarriers;  thefreight 


Q.  And  your  association  has  practically  all  the  carrying  tonnase  within  the 
association? — A.  There  are  some  ezceptionB,  but  we  have  probably  somewhere 
from  fonr-fifths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  freight-carrying  tonnage. 

Q.  Hony  of  those  vessels  are  owned  by  the  large  railroad  transportation  com- 
panies, are  they  not? — A.  Some  of  them  are;  not  a  large  proportion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  percentage?— A.  I  can  tell  you.  Out  of  about 
600  vessels  in  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  72  are  owned  or  controlled  by  com- 
panies having  affiliations  of  some  kind  with  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage? — A.  The  tonnage  of  those  vessels — the  tonnage  given 
by  the  Government's  reports — is  what  is  (»Ued  grtws  tonnage,  and  onr  tonnajte 

mistered 
«,OOD,a 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Eennedt.)  Are  the  fleets  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in 
your  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcbfobd.)  What  rsUways  are  interested  in  those  veBsels7~-A, 
I  have  a  list  of  those  boats  here.  The  Great  Northern  Line,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  has  8  vessels,  of  which  S  are  freight  and  8 
passenger.  The  Canadian  Atlantic  Transit  Company  has  S  vessels;  t£e  vessels 
are  American;  the  company  is  Ganadlaa.  The  Western  Transit  Company,  which 
is  affiliated  with  tbe  New  York  Central,  has  18  vessels.  The  Anchor  Line,  affili- 
ated witli  the  Pennsylvania,  has  IS  vessels.    The  Wabash  Line,  4  vessels.    Ogdens- 
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Ste&mboat  Company  (veeaeU)  is  afOUated  with  tlie  Erie  Railroad.    The  LeUf^ 

Valley  Transportation  Company  (reesels)  is  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  fleet. 
The  Lackawanna  also  has  a  liae.  Now,  I  may  say  that  those  are  all  what  we  call 
on  the  lakes  package  freight  bo^te.  They  are  engaged  in  different  basiness  alto- 
gether from  the  ordinary  take  vessel.  The  ordinary  lake  vessel  is  built  to  cany 
bulk  freights,  either  coal,  or  ore,  or  Inmber,  or  gram.  The  package  boats  have 
an  extra  deck.  The^  have  a  hold  in  which  they  carry  grain  or  coal  and  then  a 
between  decks  in  which  they  car^  package  freight;  and  they  are  bnilt  to  carry 
miscellaneouH  merchandise  for  what  Is  called  the  lake  and  rail  mat«;  that  is,  a 
New  York  Central  agent  in  Chicago  will  contract  for  some  freight  to  be  taken 
through  to  New  York  by  lake  and  rail.  They  use  the  Western  Line  of  steamers 
from  Chicago  to  Bnffalo  and  then  the  New  York  Central  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York. 

SAre  any  of  the  grain  boats  affiliated  with  the  railroads?— A.  A  few  owners 
d  their  boats  with  the  decks  so  that  they  may  charter  them  for  the  season  to 
some  of  these  companies  that  are  short  of  boats;  bnt  that  is  rather  disappearing 
from  the  lakes.  The  great  object  with  the  lake  vessel  owner  in  baUding  a  bou 
is  the  speedy  handling  of  cargo,  and  if  the  boat  is  to  be  engaged  most  of  the 
year  in  bulk-freigbt  business,  such  as  coal  or  ore,  the  deck  is  in  the  way  of  the 
handling  process;  so  thoy  bnild  their  boats  without  any  between  decks. 

Q.  Speaking  of  ore,  do  you  know  of  any  railroads,  or  any  trust,  or  any  corpora- 
tion other  tban  the  transportation  companies  that  own  and  control  their  own 
boats  for  the  Hhippine  of  ore? — A.  KCany  of  the  mining  companies  have  separate 
companies  organized  for  owning  vessels,  and  those  vessels  nsnallv  have  some 
affiliation  with  the  owners  of  the  mines.  The  stock  may  be  identically  owned,  or 
may  be  to  a  certain  extent  owned  by  the  same  interests— the  stock  in  the  mines, 
the  stock  in  the  steel  company,  and  the  stock  in  the  boats. 

Q.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Company  a  line  of  boats? — A.  My  impreeeion  is  that 
they  have  just  one  tank  boat  on  the  lakes  that  is  engaged  in  carrying  oil  in  bulk 
from  Chicago  to  Dulutb. 

Q.  Are  they  engaged  in  the  shipping  of  ore? — A.  No;  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  om 
interests,  bnt  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PuiLLiPS. )  You  understand  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has,  and  not  the 
Standard  Oil  Company?— A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Well,  who  bnilt  what  are  called  the  whaleback  boats  of  recent  years? — A. 
The  inventor  of  the  whaleback  was  a  man  named  Alexander  McDongall.  He 
lived  in  Dolutb  and  he  interested  some  New  York  canitalists  in  a  shipyard,  and 
he  built  a  fleet  of  wbaiebacka,  or  a  fleet  of  whalebacRs  was  bnilt  by  a  company 
called  the  American  Barge  Company.    They  have  a  fleet  of  about  80  boats. 

(j.  Who  is  the  principal  owner  of  that  fleet? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  bnt  it 
is  snpposed  that  tnat  fleet  haa  been  bought  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  since  the  close  of 
navigation  last  fall. 

S.  Bought  entirely? — A.  Ttbink  he  had  some  interest  in  them  before,  bnt  it  is 
erstoM  that  he  is  the  owner  of  that  fleet  now. 

Q.  Well,  are  those  the  boats  that  handle  the  Carnegie  or  the  Bessemer  ore? — A. 
No;  the  Carnegie  ore  has  been  handled  quite  largely  ny  the  fleet  of  the  company 
called  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company.  That  company  is  owned  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Carnegie  proposes  now  to  carry  his  ore  or  not? — 
A.  Some  half  dozen  boats  are  now  building  for  the  Carnegie  people. 

Q.  This  Carnegie  line  connects  with  the  raUroad  built  by  Mr.  Oamegie  from 
some  ports  on  the  lakes  to  his  works? — A.  There  is  a  railroad  built  from  Gon- 
neaut,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburg — the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  I 
think  it  is  called — on  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  much  of  his  ore  carried.  It  is  car- 
ried by  the  Bes-temer  boats  to  Conneaut, 

Q.  Could  you  state  what  effect  the  building  of  these  whaleback  boats  has  had 
on  the  other  boats  and  people  engaged  in  shipping?- A.  The  whaleback  boats  are 
not  the  largeat  boats  by  any  means  on  the  lakes.  There  are  other  boats  which 
are  larger. 

O.  But  upon  those  built  in  recent  years  by  these  other  companiee,  have  thej- 
haa  any  great  effect  on  the  people  doing  this  business,  the  builtung  of  these  large 
boats,  wualebacks  and  others? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  state  what  effect  they  have 
had  on  the  smaller  l>oat8.  The  smaller  boats  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
this  year;  have  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  They  have  had  this  year  perhaps  as 
prosperous  a  year  as  they  ever  have  had. 

Q.  For  a  time  did  it  effect  other  shippers?— A.  1897  and  1808  were  dull  years, 
but  in  1896  there  was  a  great  deal  of  freight  to  be  carried  by  vessels.  There  was 
agooddealof  tonnage  that  had  been  contracted  for  the  eeoson  at  a  very  low  rate, 
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and  the  larger  veaBele  that  had  contracte  to  carry  thnraghont  irost  of  the  season 
had  to  carry  for  a  low  rate,  althtineh  the  vesaelB  that  had  not  contracted  for  the 
season  were  getting  extremely  high  rates.  The  variation  was  as  great  as  that 
between  60  cents  a  ton  and  $2  a  ton— 60  cents  a  ton,  the  season  contract  mt», 
which  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1398  and  1899,  and  $2  the  highest  going  rate 
from  day  to  day  that  prevailed  for  qnito  a  time  dnring  the  navigation  season  of 
189(1. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Shtth.  )  Theae  larger  boats  regoire  an  additional  number  of  firemen 
an  additional  number  of  seamen?— A.  Tea;  they  employ  more  men  than  the 
smaller.  There  are  more  men  in  the  engine  room.  But  the  advantage  of  tho 
large  boat  is  that  with  a  comparatively  stnall  increase  in  the  expense  of  mnninK, 
comparatively  amall  increasem  the  crew, the  carrying  capacity  is  greatly  increased. 

Q.  Are  these  large  boats  bnilt  for  any  special  trade?- A.  The  ore  trade  is  the 
great  trade  of  the  lakes;  it  is  more  than  twice  what  the  total  grain  trade  is  and 
more  than  twice  the  coal  trade.  The  great  item  in  the  carrying  of  freight  on  the 
lakes  is  the  ore. 

Q.  That  bnsiness  has  very  largely  increased  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  Im- 
mens^;  there  were  about  20,000,000  net  hms  of  ore  carried  on  the  lakes  in  1899. 

Q.  Tbese  lar^  boats,  then,  were  bnilt  to  meet  the  demand,  I  suppose,  for  ton- 
nage for  carrying  this  ore? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  were  bnilt  for, 
■   ■ '      '  '  ' "  ■  '    t  percentage  ol 

1  thing  that  no  man  can 
give,  and  there  are  no  records  that  can  enable  you  to  say  what  the  total  amount 
of  traffic  carried  on  the  lakes  is.  The  traffic  to  and  from  Lake  Superior — a  record 
of  that  is  kept  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Superior,  the  Soo  Canal — and  that  traffic 
of  Lake  Superior  is  about  half  of  the  total  traffic  on  the  lakes.  I  can  ^ve  yon 
the  pTOportiona  of  tbe  different  commodities  in  the  Lake  Superior  traffic,  and 
from  that  a  deduction  can  be  made  as  to  how  the  proportions  mn  in  the  entire 
lake  traffic.  Tbe  total  freight  traffic  through  the  Soo  Canal  last  season  was 
26.255.810  tons,  and  of  that  15,328,000  tons,  or  about  80  per  cent,  was  ore. 

<X  That  would  be  the  total  tonnage  of  ore,  then,  would  it  not.  abont  I5,000,000?— 
A.  No;  there  is  ore  also  shipped  from  Escanaba  in  Lake  Michigan  and  from  Qlad- 
stone  in  Lake  Michigan. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  commissiou  an  idea  of  the  tonnage  shipped  on  Lake 
Michigan,  of  ore? — A.  The  total  shipments  by  lake  of  iron  ore  in  the  season  of 
1890  were  17,901,000  gross  tons,  or  a  little  over  20,000,000  net  tons,  and  of  that 
17.901,000  gross  tons  the  shipments  by  ports  were  aa  follows:  Escanaba,  which  is 
in  Lake  Michigan.  )i, 720 ,2 18  tons;  Oladstone.  which  is  in  Lake  Michigan. B81 .457 
tons.  The  other  ports  are  all  in  Lake  Superior.  So  that  of  that  18,000,000  tons, 
about  4,000.000  were  shipped  from  Lake  Ifichigan  and  about  14.000.000  from  Lake 
Superior.    That  14,000,000  tona  would  be  15,600,000  tons  if  converted  into  net  tons. 

Q.  About  the  ownership  of  the  mines  ^ong  the  lakes;  do  you  know  who  own 
them?— A.  I  do  not.    I  have  no  information  aa  to  that, 

Q.  WUl  ^on  give  the  commission  the  grain  traffic  on  the  lakes  for  last  year? — 
A.  I  cau  give  yon  the  Buffalo  traffic,  which  is  probablr  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  grain  tnuQc  on  the  lakes;  that  is,  the  traffic  in  tbe  Qeorgian  Bay,  to  Erie, 
(^densburg,  and  down  the  St .  Lawrence,  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  traffic  to  Buf- 
falo. There  was  a  falling  oS  in  the  arain  traffic  on  tbe  lakes  last  year,  due  prin- 
cipally to  two  causes.  The  first  of  these  causes  was  the  prolonged  labor  contro- 
versy  at  BufEalo.in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which  shortened  the  season;  and  the 
second  and  more  important  cause  was  the  extremely  high  rates  prevailing  for  the 
carriage  of  iron  ore.  The  steel  conipanies  were  so  anxious  to  get  ore  that  they 
bid  the  freights  up  to  get  boats,  and,  of  course,  the  grain  trade  conld  get  no  boate 
without  bidding  against  the  rates  the  ore  people  were  offering.  This  raised  the 
grain  freight  so  materially  that  the  railroads,  who  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
tbe  lake  trade  in  seasons  of  low  rates,  were  able  to  compete  actively  last  iieaHon 
when  the  freights  were  so  high,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  was  diverted 
last  year  from  the  lakes  to  the  all-rail  route,  1  will  give  yon  the  figures  for  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  which  was  the  largest  year  in  the  history  of  the  grain 
trade.  The  grain  receipts  in  Buffalo  in  1899  were  1,53,000,000  bnshels  and  10,000.000 
barrels  of  flour;  in  1898  they  were  13,500,000  barrels  of  flour  and  204,000,000  bushels 
of  grain, 

Q.  Have  you  the  other  commodities  on  the  list?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  Mndly  give  those  to  the  commission? — A.  I  have  a  complete  state- 
ment of  liie  imports  by  lakes  at  BuSalo  and  the  coal  exports. 

Q.  Have  yon  the  exports  of  coal  there  on  that  list? — A.  The  shipments  of  coal 
from  Buffalo  last  year  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  port. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcrford.)  Have  you  the  imports  of  coal  from  points  in  Canada 
to  the  ITnlted  States?- A.  Themovementiethe  otherway.    There  is  quite  a  ship- 
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meat  of  cnal  from  tbeXTnitedStateB  to  Canada, bnt  there  ie  no  coal  received  from 

Canada  into  the  United  States  by  lake. 

Q.  (By  Reproaentatiso  LOKiKKB.)  If  yon  can,  will  you  jnat  give  ua  the  total? — 
A.  Well,  I  can  not  give  yon  the  total  of  the  trade.  I  can  give  you  the  Buffalo 
basinefi8.  There  wae  shipped  last  yeax  from  Buffalo  3.646.^  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  by  lake,  and  136,140  ions  of  bitnininoaB.  Buffalo  la  the  principal  port  of 
anthracite  Hhipinent  by  lake,  and  it  is  jast  beginning  to  be  a  small  shipping  point 
for  bitnminonB  coal;  but  the  nioat  of  the  bitmoinona  that  is  shipped  by  lake  is 
shipped  from  ports  farther  west^^eveland,  Toledo,  and  Ashtabiua. 

Q.  That  is  ahipped  to  all  ports? — A.  Shii>ped  to  all  ports,  most  of  it  American, 
ana  some  of  it  Canadian.  There  is  coal  shipped  on  Lake  Ontario  from  Charlotte 
and  Oswego  and  other  port«  to  Toronto,  and  other  points  in  Canada. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  that  amounts  to? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that. 

Q.  Doyon  knowthepercentweof  Tesselsnowownedbyindividuals? — A.  Very 
lew  vessels  are  owned  by  individuals.  Vessels  are  becoming  too  larse  and 
expensive.  A  groupof  men  will  (^et  together  and  build  a  boat,  but  as  a  rule  they 
organize  a  company  and  the  boat  is  owned  by  the  corporation.  The  corporation, 
however,  consists  of  a  few  individu^  who  perhaps  own  other  vessels  in  different- 
proportions,  and  organize  a  separate  company  for  each  new  boat. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  boats  now  being  sailed  by  their  owners? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  what  percentage  of  vessels  are  sailed  by  the  owners? — 
A.  Some  of  the  smaller  lumber  schooners;  that  is  all. 

Q.  A  few  years  ago  a  great  many  of  the  vessels  on  the  lakes  were  owned  by 
inmvidnals,  were  they  not?— A.  I  have  no  knowledge.  That  is  before  my  connec- 
tion with  the  lake  buainesB.    The  ulaas  of  tonnage  was  totally  different  from  what 

Q.  (ByMr. Fabquhar.)  IthinkthecommiasionwonldliketohaTesomeknowl- 
edge  of  these  freight  rates  for  this  seaaon,  and  ear  for  last  season.  We  have  the 
tonnage,  and  we  nave  every  other  feature  now,  but  we  have  no  notion  of  tliefle 
p-eat  raises  in  freig^ht  rates,  and  what  oansed  the  increase  of  the  rates,  for 
instance,  on  ore;  and  if  you  havefignres  that  are  official,  oras  near  official  as  they 
can  be,  the  cotmnisaion  would  like  to  have  them. — A.  The  freight  rate  on  the 
lakes  varies  from  day  to  day.  The  fai^  rates  prevaUed  throagb  the  seaaon  of 
189D  solely  because  there  was  a  great  demand  for  boate.  Every  furnace  in  the 
t«rrito^  dependent  on  lake  ores  was  in  operation  at  full  capacity,  and  the 
demand  for  ore  was  very  great,  and  the  demand  for  boats  to  move  it  was  very 
great,  and  the  freight  rates  went  up  ant'<Tnatical1y. 

Q.  Have  you  a  table  of  freight  rates  for  1898  and  1899?— A.  I  have  the  grain 
figures  for  1899  and  I8ft9,  and  tney  will  serve  equally  well  with  the  ore.  There  is 
a  relation  between  them  that  is  a  fixed  one.  If  the  grain  freights  were  higher 
than  the  ore  freightc  why  it  would  immediately  be  equalized;  boats  would  leave 
one  trade  for  the  other.  I  will  take  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  on  grain. 
In  1898  the  highest  rate  was  Si  cents  on  wheat,  and  the  lowest  IJ.  The  average 
for  the  season  was  U. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  boahel,  or  what? — A.  That  is  per  bushel.  In  1899  the  highest 
was  JK,  the  lowest  U,  and  the  average  2i. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  rate  at  which  the  railroads  can  compete  with  boats 
at  Chicago?— A.  I  can  not  say.    I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  You  suggested  that  on  account  of  the  hi^h  rates  the  railroads  handled  a 
great  deal  of  the  grain  trade?— A.  That  is  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
rate  was  much  higher  and  the  grain  movement  by  lake  decreased. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  about  what  was  the  minimuin  rate  at  which  the  railroads 
could  compete?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  your  associatlou  anything  to  do  with  fixing 
freight  rates? — A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  Well,  are  the  freight  rates  fixed  on  the  exchanges  of 
the  various  cities? — A.  The  freight  rates  are  largely  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  supply  and  demand  of  vessels  at  the  shipping  ports,  as  far  as  grain  is  con- 
cerned. So  far  as  ore  is  concerned,  what  is  called  wild  tonnage  is  decreasing  all 
the  time,  and  what  is  called  season  tonnage  is  increasing  all  the  time.  The 
greater  part  o£  the  ore — the  carriage  of  it  down  the  lakes — is  contracted  for  by 
controctmgit  in  largebnlkadnrlngtnewlnter  to  be  carried  duringthe  next  season. 
The  reason  for  that  is  easily  seen.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  the  ore  is  sold  the 
tendency  is  to  cover  the  ore,  cover  the  freights  by  chartering  tonnage  to  carry  it, 
and  the  two  transactions  go  on  together.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  so  far  as  ttie 
vessel  is  concerned,  the  owner  of  a  vessel  that  carries  1,000  or  3,000  tons  may  be 
willing  to  take  his  chances  on  getting  cargoes  from  trip  to  trip  during  the  sea- 
sons; bntif  a  man  ownsa  boat  that  carries  7,000  or  6.000  tons,  his  boat  carries  so 
much  more  that  he  can  not  as  easily  pick  up  loads  when  be  wants  to,  and  safety 
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requires  that  he  shonld  take  a  block  of  cargo  to  be  carried,  and  take  it 
darinff  the  winter,  aad  get  the  veeeel  something  to  do  during  the  eomiaer;  eo 
that  t£e  owners  of  a  large  claM  of  tonnage  are  inclined  to  contract  for  the  season 
and  not  take  chances  on  wild-trip  rates.  The  owners  of  smaller  boats  are  wiU- 
ing  to  take  that  chance. 

<^.  (Bv  R^resentatiTe  IiObukr.)  Is  it  generally  nnderatood  what  class  of 
freight  Ut.  Rockefeller  intends  to  carry  with  the  boats  that  he  has  purchased,  or 
are  they  to  be  nut  in  the  general  shlppuw  bnsiiiess,  do  yon  know?— A.  They  are 
what  are  called  ore  boats.  They  are  tnult  for  the  ore  bosinees.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Rockefeller  boats  carry  ore,  like  most  of  the  large  boats,  daring  the 
midsniumer  and  perhaps  carry  »  load  or  two  of  grain  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
before  the  close  of  nivigation,  and  perhaps  a  load  or  two  in  the  spring  before  the 
ore  movement  begins.  In  the  first  place,  the  Straits  of  Uackinaw  Bometimea 
open  before  the  St.  Harys  River  opens  and  boats  will  carrv  a  load  of  grain  from 
Cftiicagoto  Bnffalo  before  the  ore  tradeopene.  And  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the  ore 
is  full  of  moisture,  and  as  soon  as  the  extreme  cold  weather  comes  it  freezes  in 
the  ore  pockets  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  load  vessels,  whereas  grain  can  still  be 
loaded  from  elevators  into  the  vessels,  and  many  of  ^e  Tessels  carry  one  or  two 
loads  of  grain  in  the  fall  of  the  year  after  they  have  closed  up  their  ore  contracts 
and  before  they  go  into  winter  qnarters. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  ore  is  carried  by  boats  that  are  presnmed  to  be  owned 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  mine  owners? — A.  I  can  form  no  estimate  of  that 
whatever.     1  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  retoro  cargo  of  those 
boats  from  the  Eastern  ports  to  the  Westcim — the  return  cargo? — A.  Very  many  of 
them  retom  light.    Goal  is  the  only  large  item  of  west>boiind  shipment  on  the 

Q.  Da  the  ore  boats  take  coal  as  a  retum  cargo?— A.  Very  often.  Many  of  them 
retnm  light. 

Q.  Do  the  grain  boats  take  a  retam  cargo  at  all? — A.  Very  often.  The  east- 
bonnd  movement  is  two  or  three  time  aa  large  as  the  west-bonnd  movement. 
Therefore  the  majority  of  the  fleet  returns  light. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  Has  there  been  any  discnssion  in  yonr  asso- 
ciation on  the  opening  of  the  drainage  canal  and  the  probable  effect  of  it  on  the 
lake  levels? — A.  There  has.  We  have  hadthegeneral  subject  of  lake  levels  under 
discussion  in  our  association.  There  is  no  qneation  but  what  the  opening  of  the 
drainage  canal  will  affect  the  lake  level.  The  only  qaestion  is  about  the 
amonnt.  This  has  been  estimated  to  be  abont  8  inches  by  Major  Marshall,  the 
engineer  at  Chicago.  Other  engineers  have  estimated  that  the  drainage  canal 
would  tower  the  lake  level  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  by  7  or  8  inches, 

Q.  Has  your  association  bad  any  discussion  as  to  what  effect  that  would  have 
on  commerce,  on  the  boats  that  are  now  used  in  transportation  over  the  lakes? — 
A.  We  have  had  the  whole  matter  up  in  connection  with  other  projects  for  divert- 
ing the  water.  There  is  at  the  present  time  bnilding  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
a  power  canal  which  is  to  draw  water  irom  the  St.  Marys  River  or  out  of  the 
b^dn  of  Lake  Superior  above  the  rapids  and  retnm  it  to  that  river  below  the 
rapids.  Now,  as  that  canal  is  built  proposing  to  pass  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  flow  of  the  St.  Marys  River  at  low-water  stage, 
the  engineer  of  the  i>ower  conipany  has  estimated  that  if  no  compensatory  wonts 
to  obstruct  the  flow  in  the  rapids  were  built,  that  canal  wonld  lower  the  level  of 
Lake  Superior  2  feet  before  a  condition  of  equilibrium  was  again  established. 
The  company  proposes  to  build  compensatory  works  in  the  St.  Marys  River  to 
obstruct  the  flow  over  the  rapids  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  they  take 
through  the  canal.  Our  association  had  a  hearing  oefore  the  River  and  Harbor 
Committee  last  Friday  morning,  on  the  question  of  necessary  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  navigation  there,  and  not  permit  the  level  of  Lake  Superior 
and  the  available  draft  of  water  in  all  its  harbors  and  in  the  canal  at  the  head  of 
the  lock  there  to  be  affected.  It  was  shown  by  figures  to  the  River  and  Harbor 
C(Anmitt«e  that  a  diminution  of  1  inch  in  the  available  draft  of  water  would 
amount  to  $150,000  a  year  to  the  vessels,  net  loss. 

Q.  Have  they  discussed  any  legislation  on  account  of  the  drainage  canal  at 
Chicago? — A.  Not  in  connection  with  that  project  especially:  but  the  question  of 
legislation  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  control  of  lake  levels  is  one  oi  the  ques- 
tions before  the  association  now.  The  most  serious  effect,  I  might  say,  so  far  as 
we  can  see  it  at  the  present  time,  is  the  effect  on  the  harbor  of  Chicago  itself.  It 
is  making  a  dangerous  current  in  the  Chicago  River,  and  it  has  lowered  the  draft 
through  that  river  in  which  the  drainage  is  carried  off— the  water  in  the  upper 
part  ot  Chicago  River  is  lowered  2  feet.  It  has  lowered  it  over  the  Washington 
street  tunnel,  which  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  draft  of  vessels  is  limited,  by 
abont  6  inches. 
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Q.  If  dredging  was  done  at  the  month  of  the  canal  to  bring  it  to  a  depth  of  21 
foet,  wonld  there  be  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  vesselE? — A.  Yon  mean  if 
the  draft  of  the  water  into  the  drainage  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  was  very 
largely  increased? 

Q.  Yes;  if  the  draft  waa  made  31  feet. — A.  Yee;  it  wonld  have  rery  serions 
effects  on  the  lake  aavigatloQ.    No  qneetion  abont  it. 

Q.  Yon  know  that  Congress  passed  a  law  two  years  ago  providing  that  the 
draft  in  Chicago  River  should  be  madeSl  feet.    Do  yon  thini  that  if  the  law  is 

git  into  operation  it  will  have  a  very  sOTiooB  effect  on  the  lake? — A.  On  Chicago 
iver? 

Q.  The  lake  level?— A.  Well,  the  improvement  of  the  Chicago  Biver  withont 
any  increased  draft  ot  water  throogh  the  drainage  canal  wonld  nave  no  effect  on 
the  lake  navigation.  It  would  be  simply  a  harbor  improvement.  It  wonld  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  lake  navwation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  members  of  yonr  aHsodation 
have  taken  any  interest  in  the  proposition  to  make  the  drainage  canal  navigable 
for  vesseJs  of  light  draft?  Of  course,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  discnaHion  80  far.— 
A.  We  have  taken  no  action  upon  that;  have  not  had  that  brought  to  us  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  sentiment  of  yonr  association  wonld  be  on  a 

e reposition  of  that  kind,  if  it  should  take  legislative  shape? — A.  I  think  it  wonld 
e  solely  a  question  as  to  whether  it  wonld  increaae  the  amount  of  water  abstracted 
from  Luke  Michigan  through  the  canal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philijfs.)  Under  the  head  of  No.  71  in  this  plan  of  inqnii;  there 
is  a  question  as  to  "effect  of  the  closing  of  lake  navigation  on  rates  ta  transpor- 
tation between  the  Missiaaippi  Valley  and  the  seab<»rd;  importance  aa  a  factor 
in  maintaining  reasonable  rates;  efforts  to  control  freight  rates  on  the  Oreat  Lakes; 
methods  employed  to  that  end."  Could  you  give  ns  information  on  that?— A.  I 
can  not  give  any  definite  information  on  that  point  farther  than  to  say  that  the 
railroads  do  not  make  the  differences  that  they  formerly  did  in  their  rates  between 
the  season  of  navigation  and  the  winter  season.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go.  I 
oan  not  give  yon  any  information  on  that. 

I  have  a  little  information  here  on  the  subject  of  shipbuilding  that  I  thought 
might  be  of  interest—shipbuilding  on  the  lakee.  There  are  at  tde  present  time 
nnaer  constmction  in  the  lake  shipyards  vessels  having  an  estimated  carrying 
capacity  of  185,500  tons  and  a  cost  of  $8,903,000.  These  are  now  bnildiog  in  the 
lake  shipyards  and  will  comeont  dnring  the  coming  season.  That  is  the  greatest 
carrying  capacity  and  value  of  ships  that  was  ever  bnilt  on  the  Qreat  Lakes  in 
any  one  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  these  American  vessels? — A.  There  are  one  or  two 
Canadian  vessels,  hut  they  are  small  and  affect  the  totals  only  in  the  smallest 
way.  I  think,  so  far  as  I  know,  ont  of  the  $8,903,000  valne  of  the  shipe  now 
building lesathanS4O0,0OOisCanadianand$8,500,0O0 American.  InlSaS.atthesBme 
time,  vessels  were  buildingaggregating71,400tonacapacity,and  having  a  value  of 
(S,974,000.  That  shows  tlie  very  great  activity  in  siiip  building  now  pre  vailing 
on  acconni  of  the  prosperous  (teuson  last  year  on  the  lakes.  Instead  ol  $3,000,000 
value  of  vessels  there  are  $6,000,000  value  of  vessels  now  building,  and  they  are 
the  largest  type  of  vessels  that  have  ever  been  constructed  on  the  lakes.  1  will 
read  a  descnption  of  the  first  two  being  built  by  the  American  Ship  Bnilding 
Company  at  Loraine:  Length  over  all,  498  feet;  breadth,  S3  feet;  depth,  30  feet; 
approximate  value,  9360,000;  estimated  capacity  in  gross  tons  on  18-foot  draft  of 
7,900  tons;  quadruple  expansion  engines,  1,800  horsepower. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  of  the  whale-back  type? — A.  No;  none  at  all. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  many  of  the  whale  backs  being  bnilt  now?— A. 
None.  A  500  footer— that  is  the  first  500  footer  we  have  seen  on  the  lakes— is 
coming  out  the  coming  season.  These  are  practically  all  steel  boats;  there  are 
very  few  wooden  boats  linilding. 

y,   (By  Mr.  PHILr.iPS.)  Is  there 
backs? — A.  The  company  that  bni . .  .    .  .    .    .  _  ... 

think,  which  is  not  a  whale  back;  and  no  other  company  excepting  toat  has  ever 
bnilt  a  whale  back. 

As  showing  the  growth  of  the  steel  constmction  on 
1886  there  were  6  steel  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakee;  i 
there  were  2fl6. 

<4.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdt.)  How  ntany  are  bnilding  now,  or  did  yon  state? — A. 
AboQt  80  now  bnilding  this  winter,  most  of  them  of  very  large  siEe— boats  costing 
all  the  way  from  barges  costing  from  $175,000  to  $300,000  and  steamers  costing 
as  high  as  $360,000. 

Q.  Could  many  of  these  vessels  be  availed  of  for  military  purposes  in  case  of 
war?— A.  1  coald  not  state. 
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Q.  Gould  not  be  eqnlpped? — A.  That  is  a  qiiestioii  I  conld  not  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phiujpb.)  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  lariat  vessels  in  tonnage 
on  the  lahea? — A.  Those  vessels  now  baildinf;  by  the  American  Ship  Building 
Company  at  Loraine— 498  feet  long,  steamers — have  a  carrying  capacity  on  IMoot 
draft  (jt  water  of  7, BOO  gross  tons,  which  is  about  9.000  net  tons. 

Q.  What  amonnt  of  tons  wonld  the  largest  vessel  carry  10  years  ago,  as  com- 
pared with  those  yon  named  now?— A.  The  largest  cargo  brought  from  the  upper 
lakes  down  to  Lake  Erie,  down  to  1881,  was  8,527  tons,  and  the  largest  cargo  that 
passed  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  last  year  (18»9)  was  S.31S  tons. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  about  the  difference  in  the  freight  rate  during  that  period^ 
along  abont  that  period— and  at  present? — A,  Last  year's  freight  rates  were  high. 
A  better  comparison,  as  showing  the  course  of  freight  rates  downward  as  the 
vessels  increased,  would  be  the  rates  of  1898  as  compared  with  1890. 

Q.  We  wonld  begladtohavethatcomparison. — A,  Tberate8onoreinl891  from 
lAKe  Snperior  ports  to  Lake  Erie  ports  varied  during  different  parts  of  the  season 
tinm  90  cents  a  ton  to  SI. 50  a  ton,  the  avera^re  for  1891  bein^;  about  $1.15  or  tl.30. 
In  1898  the  large  proportion  of  the  iron  ore  was  brought  down  at  65  cents.  The 
vessel  has  to  pav  for  loading  and  unloading  out  of  these  freights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. }  Can  yon  make  a  comparison  between  the  fre^ht  rate 
for  a  given  number  of  years  and  the  wages  paid  on  tbeae  vessels?  For  instance, 
yon  state  that  the  rate  last  year  for  freight  was  very  high;  I  would  like  t«  know 
if  the  rate  of  wages  was  correspondingly  high. — A.  I  have  not  the  data  for  that; 
I  can  not  give  it  to  yon, 

Q.  Will  not  your  cards  that  you  say  you  send  ont  from  year  to  year  show 
that? — A.  Tea;  and  if  I  had  the  cards  here  I  could  form  some  estimate;  bnt  I 
haven't  them. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Phillips.)  Conld  yon  fnmieh  that  information  to  the  commis- 
sion?—A.  I  presume  I  could  send  yon  cards  showing  the  rate  of  wt^res  lagt  year, 
in  the  season  of  high  freight  rates,  and  in  the  year  before,  which  was  a  season  of 
low  ones. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  yon  do  that;  put  it  in  your  testimony?- A.  Yes. 
The  cards  change  variously  during  the  year.  The  cards  are  based  on  supply  and 
demand  to  a  certain  extent,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  freight.  When  men  get  scarce 
a  higher  card  goes  into  effect. 

Q.  Is  not  that  true  also  of  freight  rates?— A.  Yes;  they  change  the  same  way. 

The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  never  since  its  organization  nndertaken  the 


Blight«st  interference  with  the  natural  law  of  augply  an^  demand  as  far  as  freight 
rat«s  are  concerned.  On  ore  the  freight  rate  is  largely  now  a  season  rate,  for 
reasons  I  have  already  atated.  On  grain  the  freight  rate  Snctuates  from  time  to 
t^e,  pnrely  and  simply  on  the  (luestiou  of  supply  and  demand  of  boats.  The 
rate  may  rise  one-fourth  cent  at  Chicago  for  a  shipment  of  com  to  BnSalo  because 
the  boats  are  scarce,  and  it  maj  go  back  the  next  day.  It  operates  entirely  and 
nnder  the  control  absolutely  of  competition. 

Q.  No  doubt  these  figures  you  have  in  regard  to  the  rates  in  force  during  the 
last  year  will  show  that  the  lake  traffic  people  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  Have 
the  men  that  work  on  the  boats  been  enjoying  a  proportionate  share  of  that 
prosperity? — A.  I  will  try  and  send  you  a  set  of  the  cards.  I  might  say  in  that 
regard,  however,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  season  of  1898  was  very  unequally 
dislxibuted  on  the  lakes  on  account  of  this  qnestion  of  season  contracts.  Many  of 
the  vessels  had  tied  up  their  tonnage  at  a  very  low  rate  for  the  greater  part  of 
last  season,  and  they  md  not  get  the  profit  out  of  tbe  season  that  the  vessels  did 
that  ^ot  the  going  rate  for  the  season.  Now,  during  the  coming  season  the  contract 
rate  is  higher  than  last  year,  and  the  vessels  that  tie  up  at  the  contract  rate 
for  next  season  will  do  much  better  than  those  who  tied  up  to  it  last  season.  The 
owner  of  the  smaller  veesels  had  the  best  profits  last  year,  because,  rather  than 
tie  np  bis  boat  at  a  low  rate  for  the  season,  ne  took  his  chances  on  the  wild  rate, 
and  he  got  the  high  rates  last  year,  whereas  the  man  with  the  largo  carrying 
capacity  did  not  dare  to  trust  to  trip  charters,  and  as  a  rule  he  tied  np  his  boat 
nnder  a  season  contract  at  the  lower  rat«. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
an  average  as  to  seamen's  wages  on  the  lakes  for  the  season,  or  ae  to  freight 
rates?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  of  an  average  beii^  made?— A.  No. 

Q.  Fluctuations  are  of  such  character  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  take  two 
figures  and  divide  at  either  extreme? — A.  Yes;  yon  can  not  do  It.  The  freight 
rate  may  be  the  prevailing  rate  for  two  vreeks,  for  example,  on  grain  in  Chioago, 
and  it  may  be  so  high  as  to  shut  off  the  bngtuess;  and  it  may  go  down  one-fourth 
cent,  and  in  a  few  days  there  might  be  more  business  done  than  during  that 
two  weeks.    So,  taking  into  account  the  time  they  remained  in  effect  and  the 
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amoimt  of  trade  daring  the  time  tliey  remained  in  effect,  no  trae  aveiage  can  be 
obtained. 

Q.  Is  the  passenger  bnsiiiesa  on  the  lakee  growing? — A.  The  passenger  bnsinesB 
on  the  lakes  is  growing. 

Q.  You  have  some  exclnsively  passenger  boats? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  ia  the  size  of  the  boata?— A.  The  Qreat  Northern  Railroad  have  two 
pasaeitger  boats  nearly  400  feet  long  and  coating  them  about  9800,000  eacb  mn- 
ning  between  BntEalo  and  Dnlnth,  and  making  the  round  trip  in  6]  days — 3.000 
miles.  They  are  fitted  with  the  very  best  accommodaUans  in  every  respect,  as 
Inznrious  as  the  beat  ocean  liners,  and  they  carry  not  a  ponnd  of  freight.  They 
are  very  large  twin-screw  vessels,  and  bnilt  exclnsively  for  the  passenger  service. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  a  large  nomber  of  passengers? — A.  The  season  is  short.  They 
do  not  go  into  operation  ontil  early  in  June;  generally  stop  nmning  in  September; 
bnt  they  are  crowded  during  that  season. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Tonriat  traffic?— A.  Tonrist  traflc.  Then  there  is 
another  class  of  vessels  that  are  doing  a  large  passenger  business  in  connection 
with  the  package  freight  bnsiueea,  snch  aa  the  boats  between  Buffalo  and  Cleve- 
land, between  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  night  service  between  Detroit  and  Mack- 
inaw, and  night  service  between  Chicago  and  Mackinaw,  and  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee. 

3.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  considerable  service  between  the  United  States 
Canada? — A.  There  is  a  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  Biver 
to  Toronto — one  or  two  boats  daily  in  the  summer  time — a  passenger  budness  of 
considerable  size.  That  is  the  only  international  service — that  and  tike  ferry 
service  at  Detroit,  except  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  facilities  of  navigation  at  the  Soo  now  large 
enoogh  to  take  care  of  the  whole  traffic  of  Lake  Superior?— A.  They  need  very 
exten^ve  improvement,  just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  at  it.  There  were  two  block- 
ades in  the  Soo  Biver  this  last  season,  which  cost  the  vessels  a  million  dollars  in 
delay.  The  Soo  channels  in  several  places  are  only  300  feet  wide.  They  are  mn- 
ning  boats  down  there  500  feet  long.  In  one  case  last  summer  the  steamer  Qeoffrry 
Jfoughton,  of  the  Bessemer  Oomx>any,  broke  her  wheel  chains  jnst  as  she  was 
approaching  a  turn,  at  a  point  called  the  "Sailor's  Encampment,"  where  the  chan- 
nel is  only  300  feet  wide.  She  was  towing  a  large  barge  and  had  7,000  or  8,000 
tons  of  cargo;  she  swerved  and  stack  her  nose  in  the  bank  and  her  stem 
BwunK  across,  and  the  barge  came  down  aud  collided  with  the  steamer  and 
sank  her.  It  took  about  S  days  to  get  her  out  of  the  channel,  and  it  cost  the 
vessels  about  three-qnarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  time. 

Q,  Is  there  more  than  one  channel  from  the  Soo  down  to  Lake  Huron? — A. 
Practically  only  one — ^what  is  called  the  Hay  Lake  Channel.  There  was  an  old 
channel  from  the  Soo  down  to  Lake  Huron,  which  had  abont  14^  or  15  feet  of 
water.  The  Government  has  since  constructed  what  is  known  aa  the  Bay  Lake 
Channel,  which  cnts  off  the  old  channel,  and  the  available  draft  of  vessels  through 
the  Hay  Lake  Channel  is  about  18  feet.  The  old  channel  ia  therefore  practicafly 
not  available.  Although  there  is  IS  feet  of  water,  it  le  not  available  for  the  class 
of  vessels  now  running.  So  when  this  vessel,  the  Oeoffref/  Houghton,  sank  in  the 
channel  she  tied  np  the  tonnage.  The  other  boats  were  heavily  loaded  and  could 
not  go  throngh  the  old  channel. 

Q.  What  are  the  proposed  improvements? — A.  Two  plans  are  proposed;  one  to 
widen  the  channel  where  it  ia  now  300  feet  to  a  minimum  of  600  feet,  and  have 
no  points  where  it  is  less  than  000  feet;  the  other  is  to  diverge  from  the  present 
channel,  inat  below  the  "Sailors'  Encampment,"  and  make  the  West  Neebi^ 
Channel,  leaving  the  old  channel  SOO  feet  wide  and  making  a  new  one  SOO  feet 
wide.  'The  latter  is  the  plan  which  the  vessel  men  favor,  as  yon  can  not  block- 
adetwo  channels  at  once.  Itisonlyaqueedonof  time  when  we  will  get  600-foot 
boats  which  will  blockadea600-fDotchumel;  bnt  you  can  not  blockade  two  300-foot 
channela  with  one  disaster. 

Q.  Is  the  Hay  Lake  Channel  navigable  at  night? — A.  Yes;  the  boats  not  loaded 
to  full  capacity  come  up;  bnt  where  the;r  are  very  heavily  loaded  they  will  not 
dare  go  down  at  night,  They  wait  until  daylight,  or  plan  their  trips  so  as  to 
reach  the  river  in  the  daytim" 

Q.  Have  you  any  comparat 

through  the  Suez  Canal?^-A. , 

Soo  and  the  Suez  Canal,  as  far  aa  traffic  ia  concerned.  The  last  figures  for  the 
Suez  were  1897.  The  traffic  throngh  that  canal,  in  ship  tonnage,  was  7.890Jt78 
tons.  During  the  same  year  the  trafBc  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  was 
18.983,755  tons.  The  traffic  of  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  has  since  increased  ao 
that  the  vessel  tonnage  through  it  in  1899  was  31,958.347  tons,  abont  2} 
times  the  traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  is  open  less 
than  8  months  iu  the  year. 
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Q.  Yonr  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  in  port  are  conslderablT  more 
than  they  were  6  or  8  years  ago,  are  they  not? — A.  The  methode  of  nnloading 

and  loading  boats  are  constantly  improTing.  The  lake  seaHon  being  a  short  one, 
and  the  vessels  being  only  in  commission  about  two-thirda  of  the  year,  the  tines- 
tioii  of  dispatch  in  port  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  boats.  The  machinery 
has  been  very  gTeatly  improved  in  the  last  few  years  for  the  handling  of  cargo. 

Q.  How  long  wonid  the  detention  of  a  boat  tie  now  for  unloading,  sapposing 
you  got  her  docked  on  arrival? — A.  A  vessel  could  come  into  Buffalo  with  360,000 
or  270 ,000  bnsheU  of  wheat  and  be  unloaded— she  might  arrive  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, have  her  cargo  unloaded  and  get  a  load  of  coal  and  get  out  the  same  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  doee  the  lake  season  begin?— A.  With  the 
opening  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw;  about  the  20th  of  April. 

Q.  1h  there  nota  specified  tinie  in  which  theinsnrance  takes  place? — A.  Notfor 
the  opening.  Aa  a  mle  the  insurance  expiree  on  a  certain  day,  but  season  insnr- 
ance  uegina  when  the  straits  are  reported  open. 

%  Formerly  did  not  the  insurance  on  a  boat  begin  some  time  about  the  middle 
ay  and  end  about  the  last  of  October?— A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  That  most 
have  been  long  before  my  connection  with  the  lake  business. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Phillips.)  Whatday  doee  insurance  end  nowT— A.  There  haabeen 
some  variation  in  that  of  Iat«  years.  Some  of  the  policies  expire  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
ber, some  the  5th.  some  ran  as  late  as  the  12th.  They  expire  at  noon  of  any  one 
of  those  days.  If  the  vessel  is  on  a  voyage  at  that  time  the  insurance  covers  her 
until  she  completes  the  voyage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqohab.^  b  there  any  fault  found  with  th^  terminal  or  transfer 
charges  at  Buffalo  now  with  respect  to  grain? — A.  That  is  a  rather  hard  question 
to  answer.  There  is  always  fault  found  with  all  chargee,  but  the  charges  at 
Buffalo  have  been  decreased  during  the  last  2  years;  and  those  that  know  what 
the  charges  are  now,  I  think,  are  not  inclined  to  find  fault  with  them.  The  transi 
fer  charge  on  grain  at  Buffalo  is  only  one-half  cent  per  bushel  now. 

Q.  Is  there  any  combination  of  the  elevators  at  Buffalo? — A.  There  is  an  eleva- 
tor association;  yes. 

Q,  How  many  working  elevators  does  that  association  control? — A.  Last  season 
there  were  no  elevators  m  the  association  except  working  devators. 

Q.  Aretheseelevatorscombinedwithreference  to  a  division  of  profits? — A.  The 
elevator  association  last  season  was  an  association  solely  of  working  elevators, 
having  rail  connections;  houses  that  were  not  working  or  that  were  situated  on 
islands  and  that  could  only  onload  into  canal  boats  and  not  into  railrcwd  cars, 
were  not  in  the  association.  The  elevators  in  the  association  are  some  of  them 
owned  by  individuals,  some  by  companies,  and  some  by  railroads. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Isthis  association  a  joint  stock  concern? — A.  I  think 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  it  a  pooling  arrangement? — A.  It  is  a  pooling 
arrangement. 

Q.  How  mnch  of  the  elevator  business  of  Buffalo  does  it  control? — A.  It  did 
almost  all  the  business  last  year,  A  few  of  the  canal  houses,  not  taken  into  the 
association  transacted  a  little  business  in  taking  grain  out  of  vessels  and  loading 
it  into  canal  boats— but  the  association  did  practically  all  the  business. 

Q.  Do  the  trunk  lines  have  their  own  elevators?— A.  They  have;  most  of  them. 
The  New  York  Central  has  its  elevators;  the  Erie  has  its  elevators;  I  think  the 
Lehigh  Valley  has  none;  the  Lackawanna,  I  think,  has  one  small  elevator;  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  has  its  own  elevator,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  an  elevator. 

Q.  You  say  the  charge  is  now  one-half  cent? — A.  Yes.  That  includes  the 
elevation  of  the  grain  and  10  davs'  storage. 

Q.  What  was  the  old  rate?— A",  The  old  rate  was  seven-eighths  cent. 

Cj.  How  long  did  seven-eighths  cent  remain  as  the  rate  there  in  Buffalo? — A.  I 
cannottellyou  the  number  of  years;  ouiteanumberof  years  prior  to  1898.  In  1898 
there  was  no  association  and  no  fixed  rate.  In  1899  an  elevator  association  was 
again  formed  and  the  rate  vras  made  one-half  cent.  It  had  never  been  lower  than 
seven-eighths  cent  before. 

Q.  Is  tne  commerce  of  the  Erie  Canal  increasing  or  decreasing? — A.  Decreasing. 

Q.  Whatisthereason;  railroadcompetition?— A.  Railroads  have  improved  their 
service  and  lowered  their  rates,  and  tne  canal  itself  has  not  been  improved  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  canal-boat  bnsiness  has  not  been  a  profitable  or  pros- 
perous bnsiness,  so  there  have  not  been  any  new  boats  built.  Even  if  freight 
rates  materially  advance  now,  there  are  no  boats  to  do  any  large  business  on  the 
canal.  The  number  of  boats  on  the  canal  in  condition  to  carry  grain  cargo  is 
decreasing  every  year  as  the  boats  get  older,  and  there  are  no  new  boats  being 
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bnilt.  The  Erie  Canal  mnat.  therefore,  in  a  few  jeaie  drop  ont  ot  the  grain  bnsi- 
neB8  altogether  nnlesB  some  radical  change  in  the  condition  of  the  canal  is  made. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  on  wheat  to  Bnnalo  last  season?— A.  It  in  difflcnlt  to  say; 
I  can  not  answer.  Most  of  it  is  contracted  through  from  the  West,  including 
lake  and  rail.    It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  rail  rate  east  of  BnfCalo  is. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  aware  of  any  rates  made  from  Buffalo  throngh  to  New  York? — 
A.  There  are  rates  called  "  ei-lake  rates"  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  but  I  can 
not  t«11  yon  what  they  are.    They  vary  according  to  the  rail  sitaation. 

Q.  So  yon  would  say  it  is  impossible  tor  the  canal,  in  its  present  condition  and 
the  character  of  the  freight  carriers  on  the  canal,  to  compete  with  railroads? — A. 
It  certainly  ia  imponsible. 

Cj.  What  is  the  position  of  yourfirms;  is  it  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  the 
canal? — A.  favorable  toward  an  adequate  improvement  of  the  canal.  I  think 
the  general  understanding  among  lake  men  and  well-posted  transportation  people 
in  Buffalo  is  that  the  canal  should  either  he  abandoned  or  adequately  improved. 
A  small  improvement  would  be  of  no  use;  it  must  he  bnilt  over  practically — 
modernized. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  sentiment  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  in  reepect 
to  the  improvement  of  this  canal?— A.  There  has  been  a  sentiment  in  the  West 
for  a  deep  waterway  from  the  lakes  to  the  East. 

Q.  A  ship  canal?— A.  A  ship  canal.  Probably  that  same  sentiment  would  bo 
in  favor  of  a  barge  canal  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a  barge  caual  could  handle  the 
freight  as  economically  as  a  ship  caual.  Major  Simons  made  a  pretty  exhaustive 
stnoy  of  the  question,  and  be  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  freight  can  be  car- 
ried from  the  lakes  to  the  sea  much  more  cheaply  bv  barge  than  by  ship  canal. 
In  other  words,  to  put  the  expensive  lake  ship  into  tne  canal  with  its  great  num- 
ber of  locks  and  stops  and  slow  progress  would  be  a  more  eipenaive  way  of  carry- 
ing the  grain  than  in  barges  built  cheaply.  The  extra  transfer  woala  be  more 
than  made  up  by  the  fact  that  you  were  carrying  the  grain  all  the  time  iu  a  vessel 
b^  adapted  to  that  use;  that  you  were  carrying  on  the  lakes  in  a  vessel  bnilt 
just  right  for  the  lake  service,  and  on  the  canal  in  a  vessel  heat  adapted  to  the 
caual,  and  on  the  ocean  in  a  vessel  best  adapted  for  ocean  service.  In  a  boat 
adapted  to  all  of  these  services  yon  would  lose  in  efficiency. 

Q.  You  had  a  commission  in  New  York  that  pissed  on  this  matter?— A.  The 
State  commission  has  just  reported  to  the  governor,  urging  the  improvement  of 
IJie  Erie  Canal  by  making  it  11  feet  deep,  with  an  avauahle  draft  of  water  for 
boats  of  10  feet,  and  capable  of  handling  boats  25  feet  wide  and  130  feet  long, 
with  10  feet  draft  of  water,  with  all  the  single  locks  arranged  so  as  to  take  iu  H 
of  these  boats  at  once.  The  idea  ia  that  tne  boats  would  be  handled  with  1 
caual  steamboat  pushing  1  baige  ahead  of  it,  and  towing  2  behind,  1,000  tons  to 
the  load,  making  the  total  tow  4,0(X)  tons. 

Q.  And  the  prospective  cost  of  that  is  reported  as  how  much,  by  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  For  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  Caual  proner  about  158.500.000,  and 
for  the  Oawego  Canal,  the  completion  of  what  is  called  the  Seymour  plan,  some 
$3,500,000  more,  making  a  total  cost  of  |63,000.000. 

Q,  This  great  commerce  of  the  inland  lakes  and  the  prosperity  that  has  come 
to  those  cities  and  States,  and  the  development  of  all  these  lines,  has  come  from 
the  legislation,  has  it  not,  of  the  National  Qoverument,  so  far  as  navigation  is 
concerned? — A.  Originally  there  was  only  about  9  feet  of  water  iu  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  St.  Marys  and  Detroit  rivers;  and,  of  course,  it  was  by  the  imimtve- 
ment  of  the  channels  and  harbors  that  this  traffic  was  made  possible. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  was  done  by  the  General  Government?— A.  Yea. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  ie  the  depth  at  the  lowest  points  between 
Dulntli  and  Buffalo,  now? — A.  The  Govermneut  is  engaged  in  the  dredging  of  a 
20  and  21  foot  channel ;  'M  feet  in  still  water  and  21  feet  when  subject  to  wave 
action :  but  np  to  date  the  available  draft  ia  16  feet  on  the  averse. 

S,  What  is  the  highest  tonnage  vou  can  use  on  18  feet? — A.  The  largest  vessels 
carry  about  9.000  tons  of  freignt.  The  vessels  now  building  and  tnat  will  be 
ont  this  spring  will  carry  abont  0,000  tons.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  largest 
cargo  has  ueen  about  8,300  tons. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  United  States  statute  that  protects  all  lake 
navigation  and  lake  trade? — A.  (Reading.)  "  Section  4  of  the  act  of  1817.  No 
goods,  ware«,  or  merchandise  shall  be  imported  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
thereof  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  thereof  iu  a  vessel 
belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject  of  any  foreign  power;  hut  this  clause 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  any  fomgu  vessel  from  one  to 
another  part  of  the  United  States,  provided  no  goods,  wares,  or  mercl^dise, 
other  than  those  imported  in  such  ve^els  from  such  foreign  port,  and  which  shall 
not  be  unladen,  shall  be  carried  from  one  port  or  place  to  another  in  the  United 
States."    It  is  a  general  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  coastwiw  trade. 
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Q.  Is  not  that  really  the  foiind&tion  of  the  great  lake  trade.tbe  fact  that  the 
Canadians  can  not  interfere  with  your  commerce!'— A.  It  is  impoesible  to  say 
what  proportion  of  tfae  commerce  the  CanadianB  wonld  have  carried  on  bat  for 
that  statute.  I  might  Bay  they  do  not  carry  on  mnch  of  the  foreign  commerce  on 
the  lakes.  The  commerce  between  American  and  Canadian  ports  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  vessels. 

Q.  ITio  Canadian  tonnage  cutfl  a  small  figure?— A.  Very  small,  indeed. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  figures?— A.  To  show  the  proportion  between  the  basinMs 
done  by  the  American  and  the  Canadian  veasels:  During  the  seaaon  of  1899, 
through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canals,  American  veaeels  earned M.9  per  cent  of  the 
freight  and  the  Canadian  3.1  per  cent. 

Q.  The  Canadians  have  their  own  canal,  have  they  not? — A.  Yea.  They  have 
the  free  use  of  our  canal  and  we  have  the  free  use  of  theirs.  While  the  most  of  our 
vessels  take  the  American  canal,  if  they  find  they  are  going  to  be  subjected  to 
delay  they  go  to  the  other  lock.  There  is  no  charge  by  the  Government  for  the 
ose  of  the  canal.  Some  years  ago  a  qnestion  arose  between  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  and  the  Canadian  government  as  to  the  right  of  the  Canadian  kov- 
emment  to  make  certain  regulations  that  they  were  making  at  the  Welland 
Canal.  They  were  charging  a  toll  of  20  cents  per  ton  on  all  freight  carried 
through  the  Welland  Canal,  but  if  they  carried  the  freight  to  Montreal  they 
rebated  18  cents  of  tbe  'iO  cents,  while  if  it  stopped  at  Ogdensborg  or  some  othOT 
American  port  they  rebated  nothing.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  called  the 
attention  of  the  State  Department  to  the  matter  and  complained  of  it  as  a  viola- 
tion of  thp  treaty  of  Washington  between  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain. 
The  State  Department  took  the  ground  that  our  contention  was  well-founded,  and 
complained  to  the  Canadian  government,  and  the  result  was  that,  no  relief  being 
obtained,  onr  Qovemment  made  discriminatingtolls  for  a  short  time  at  the  St. 
Marys  Falls  Canal  against  Canadian  vessels.  That  was  before  the  foreign  lock 
was  completed,  and  as  a  resalt  of  that  one  season  the  discrimination  at  the  Wel- 
land Canal  was  abolished  and  a  uniform  rate  of  10  cents  was  mode  whether  the 
grain  went  to  Montreal  or  Ogdensbnrg. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasqchar.)  Has  there  ever  been  any  effort  made  to  control  freight 
rates  on  the  lakes  by  any  kind  of  combination?  l>o  yon  think  it  is  possible  that 
any  combination  could  last  over  one  season? — A.  No  effort  has  ever  been  made, 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  it  wonld  be  a  very  difficult  matter.  The  boats  are  owned 
by  a  great  variety  of  individuals  and  companies  and  the  bnsineSB  has  always  been 
on  a  competitive  baeis.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  control  it,  and  nobody  has 
ever  thought  they  could  control  it.  There  was  some  talk  3  or  3  years  Affo, 
during  a  very  dull  season,  when  vessels  were  tying  up  at  the  docks  and  making 
no  money,  about  an  effort  to  get  the  vessel  owners  together  and  agree  on  a 
minimnm  freight;  that  no  one  wonld  carry  at  leas  than  the  minim  nun  rate; 
but  no  progress  was  made  and  it  was  given  up  as  impossible.  Aside  from  that  I 
never  heard  of  any  attempt  to  control  freight  rat«fi. 

Q.  From  your  preliminary  remarks  as  to  what  the  association  was  and  what 
purpose  it  had,  borne  ont  by  your  answers,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  associa- 
tion, possibly,  is  a  monox>oly  itself. — A.  It  owns  no  vessels  and  is  not  engaged  in 
the  transportation  business.  It  is  simply  an  association  of  vessel  owners  to  act 
together  tn  matters  of  common  interest.  They  never  have  taken  up  the  question 
of  freights. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association's  purpose  been  to  gain  from  Con- 

riB  and  from  the  National  Qovemment  aids  in  the  way  of  navigation  laws? — 
That  has  been  one  of  its  principal  purposee;  but  it  has  existed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  necessary  private  lights,  maintaining  these  shipping 
offices  and  contracting  with  contractors  for  oniform  prices  for  loading  ana 
unloading  lake  freights  of  various  kinds. 

ij.  Now,  where  the  Qovemment  had  neither  erected  nor  maintained  a  light  at 
any  point,  and  navigation  needed  that  light,  did  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
establish  one  and  maintain  the  expense  of  it? — A.  In  some  cases.  Not  in  all 
cases;  but  at  vital  points  in  the  St.  Marys  River  and  Detroit  River  and  St.  Clair 
River,  where  vessels  were  going  through  crowded,  narrow  channels,  and  where 
lights  were  needed  in  the  water,  or  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  were  not  supplied 
by  onr  Government  or  the  Canadian  govemmeut,  we  have  snnplied  them  at  onr 
own  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ^kith.)  How  many?— A.  It  varied  from  season  to  season.  A 
number  that  we  used  to  maintain  have  since  been  taken  over  by  onr  Qovem- 
ment; but  there  are  at  least  6  lights  in  the  Lower  Detroit  River  which  we  have 
maintained  for  the  last  10  years. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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ABQUHEHT  OP  DATID  J.  LBWU  (CDKBEBLASD,  KS.) 


TsE  TThited  States  Industrial  Comassion, 

Subemnmistion  of  TYansporfation,  Washingttm,  D.  C. 

Qentleken:  In  response  to  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Kennedy,  dated  Febru- 
ary 33,  ISBD.  sngges  ting  that  bethought  "testimony"  from  me  "on  tbe  subject  of 
tnu)S{>ortation  would  be  very  valoahle  to  the  InduBtrial  ConunisBiou,"  I  beg  leave 
herewith  to  present  my  viowe  on  the  subject  of  railway  transportation.  I  obserre 
inyoarsyllBDaBontransportatioD,  BectionNo.58,theqnery,  "Ownership  and  opera- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  railroads  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce,  argnmenta 
for  and  agatnet  it."  My  contribntion  is  intended  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
governmental  ownership  of  all  railways  so  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  An 
impartial  investigation  of  the  subject  has  convinced  me  that  the  following  great 
attainments  may  be  secored: 

First.  The  just  eecnrity  of  the  capital  invested  apon  the  basiB  of  its  commercial 
worth.    Precarious  eecnritiee  will  become  things  of  the  past. 

Second.  Uniformity  and  et^nality  of  freieht  rates  among  shippera;  the  elimina- 
tion of  quasi  natoral  discriminations  as  well  as  willfoL 

Third.  A  half-cent  passenger  rate  per  mUe  over  the  entire  country. 

Fourth.  An  8-honr  day  for  all  railway  workers;  and  the  consequent  employ- 
ment of  185,000  of  the  unemployed  to  flU  this  one-fifth  reduction  in  time. 

Fifih.  The  g^reater  development  of  the  natnral  resources  of  the  conutry  by  a 
sensible  application  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  "parallels,"  etc. 

Sixth.  A  iust«r  diatribution  of  railway  mileage  to  the  population  and  area  of  the 
several  States;  the  grossestineqnalityis  the  necessary  effect  of  the  present  ayatem. 

Seventh.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  postal  express,  which  it  seems  might 
be  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  the  poet-ofSce,  at  half  the  preeent  cost  to  the 

Eighth.  The  institution  of  accident  insurance  for  passengers,  employees,  and 
frei^t  under  certain  limitations. 

Ninth.  The  emancipation  of  public  men  from  the  evil  influences  of  railway 
"  politic8,"and  the  attainment  of  free  elections. 

Tenth,  The  adoption  by  the  Qovemment  of  punitive  freight  rates,  when  con- 
sidered necessary  to  destroy  eiisting  trnsta and diBoonrage  the  formationof  others. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  reading  of  the  following  chapters  that,  first,  the 
real  railway  owners  are  justly  protected;  second,  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
country  fully  secured  under  the  assurance  of  equal  freight  rates;  third,  that  the 
800.000  railway  employees  will  be  engaged  by  the  prospect  of  an  S-honr  workday; 
fourth,  that  the  general  public  will  be  profited  by  the  half-cent-a-mile  passenger 
rate,  while,  fifth,  every  patriotic  mind  must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  abetter  railwaydevelopment  of  the  entire  country,  thesafety  of  railway 
travelers  and  employees,  a  evstem  of  railway  accident  insurance,  the  institution 
of  postal  express,  and.  finally,  the  elimination  forever  from  our  indaetrial  and 
political  systems  of  discriminations  in  rates,  rebates  to  favored  shipperft,  etc,  on 
the  one  band,  and  pa8.se8,  railway  lobbies,  alliances  with  trusts,  railway  politics, 
the  corruptions  of  legislatures,  etc..  which  have  made  the  history  of  our  country 
in  the  last  3U  years  almost  too  slchen'ng  for  T>atriotiBm  to  read. 

It  is  submitted  that  no  just  interest  of  either  the  railway  owners  or  the  public 
Is  attacked,  while  all  the  American  people  are  favorably  engaged  by  the  attain- 
ments which  I  believe  are  easily  reacted.  Independently  of  the  conclusions 
deduced  from  a  study  or  the  data  of  railway  economics  shown  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  reports,  we  have  the  definite  and  uniform  experience  of 
more  Uian  a  half  dozen  different  nations  who  own  and  operate  their  respective 
railways.  Qermany,  Auetro-Huiu;ary.  Belgium.  British  India' and  each  of  the 
Austrwian  colonies  have  shown,  by  their  einerience.  the  complete  consistency 
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A  very  dark  proei»ect  i»  presented  to  this  and  coming  Kenerations  onleas  we 
imitate  their  pmdeace  in  onr  own  country.  It  is  now  a  fact  recognized  by  all 
obeeryant  citizena  that  the  "  pass"  evil,  the  legislatiTe  lobby,  the  interference  in 
primaries  and  elections,  the  general  preferencs  of  "tmet"  ehippera  over  their 
fellow  competitorg,  and  the  treasonable  influence  exerted  by  railway  managers 
upon  their  dependent  employees  during  elections,  have  each  and  all  become  per- 
manent faatures  of  modem  basinesB,  legislation,  piditici,  and  private  railway 
management  and  ownership. 

Can  merely  regnlative  and  rnireeeive  legislation  core  theee  evils  inherent  in  our 
present  system  of  railways?  Twenty  years  of  attempted  r^nlation  and  repres- 
sion answer  no.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  they  may  he  cured  by  the  only  means 
competent  to  cure  them,  namely,  the  elimination  of  privat©  interests,  that  I  have 
enbmitted  my  testimony  in  favor  of  government  ownership  to  yonr  commission. 

It  ifi  alwa™  a  fair  qoestion  in  a  republic,  "  Will  this  propoeal  be  popular  among 
the  people?  My  uniform  conversation  with  them  leaoa  me  to  emphatically 
answer  yea.  They  hare  long  despaired  of  good  from  the  present  system,  ana 
while  the  studious  generally  commend  the  governmental  assumption  of  powers, 
whichhave  long  since  outgrown  the  coeiisting  powers  of  the  Republic,  the  othera 
have  become  accaetomed  to  look  rather  to  some  ill- determined  day  of  revolution- 
ary accotmting.  Looking  to  analogous  proposals  we  do  know  that  manicdpal 
ownership  and  operatdon  of  varied  induBtrtes,  ranging  from  water,  eleotrio,  gas, 
and  street-railway  enterprises,  have  not  lost  a  single  election  in  any  city  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  been  attended  in  their  practical  operation  oy  the  most 
gratifying  success. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  your  honorable  commission  will  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
any  proposal  which  convinces  p'our  judgments  of  its  value,  and  in  the  belief  that 
the  perpetuation  of  the  collective  interests  of  a  people  is  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen. 
I  snbmit  to  yonr  commission  my  testimony  nnaer  the  invitation  yon  have  so 
kindly  given  me. 

Reepecttully  sntnnitted.  Da.vid  J.  Lewis. 

niTMRir.m.iwn,  Md,,  March  S,  IS99. 


Thb  Railways  and  thb  9rATKS. 

[Extrac^t  from  upesob  of  Jiuues  A.  OarfleM  la  Coagrraa.  June  ^  1S71.] 

Since  the  dawn  of  history,  the  great  tboronghfares  have  belonged  to  thepeople, 
have  been  known  as  the  king's  highways,  or  the  public  highways,  and  have  been 
open  to  the  free  use  of  all,  on  payment  of  a  small  uniform  tax  or  toll,  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  But  now  the  most  x>erfect,  and  hj;  far  the  most  important  roads 
known  to  mankind,  are  owned  and  managed  as  private  property  by  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  private  citizens. 

Inallitsusestherailroadistheraost  public  of  all  our  roads;  and  in  all  the  objects 
to  which  its  work  relates,  the  railroad  corporation  is  as  public  as  any  corporation 
can  be.  But  in  the  start  it  was  labeled  a  private  corporation;  and,  so  far  as  its 
legal  status  is  concerned,  it  is  now  gronped  with  eleemosynary  institntions  and 

Kivate  charities,  and  enjoys  similar  immunities  and  exemptions.    It  remains  to 
seen  buw  long  the  commnnity  will  suffer  itself  to  be  a  victim  of  an  abstract 
definition. 

It  is  painfully  evident  from  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  States  to  regnlite  their  railroads  have  amounted  to  little  more  than  feeble 
annoyance.  In  many  casee  the  corporations  have  treated  such  efCurts  as  imperti- 
nent meddling,  and  have  brushed  away  legislative  restrictions  as  easily  as  Gulliver 
broke  the  cords  with  which  the  Lillipntions  attempted  to  bind  him. 

In  these  contests  the  corporations  have  become  conscious  of  their  strength,  and 
have  entered  upon  the  work  of  controlling  the  States.  Already  they  have  captured 
some  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  them;  and  these  discrowned  sovereigns  now 
follow  In  chains  the  trinmphal  chariot  of  their  conqnerors.  And  this  does  not 
implythat  merely  the  otScers  and  representatives  of  States  have  been  subjected  to 
the  railways,  bnt  that  the  corporations  have  grasped  the  sources  and  fonntajus  of 
power,  and  control  the  choice  of  both  officers  and  representatives. 

Theoonsolidationot  our  great  commercial  companies.thepower  they  wield  and 

therelationstheysustainto  theStateand  totheindnatryof   ' '"   ^ """ 

far  short  of  Fourier's  definition  of  commercisl  and  indu  . 
modem  barons,  more  powerful  than  their  military  prototypes,  c 
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highw&TB  and  levy  tribute  at  wfll  on  all  oar  vast  indostriee.  And,  aa  tlie  old 
fendalism  waa  Anally  controlled  and  enbordinated  only  by  tba  combiaed  effort  of 
the  kings  and  the  people  of  the  free  cities  and  towns,  ho  our  modern  fend»liam 
can  be  sabordinated  to  the  pnblio  ftood  only  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  acting 
through  their  govemmenta  by  wise  and  jnst  laws. 

I. — Railway  Capital. 

The  real  railway  CEoritalist,  that  is,  the  bona  flde  owner  of  railway  stocks  or 
bonds,  is,  I  believe,  to  be  first  considered  in  any  general  legislation  or  social  meae- 
iires  undertaken  with  relation  to  our  railroads.  I  refer,  of  coarse,  to  the  people 
who  have  in  tact  inveated  their  money  in  this  form  of  property,  and  who  are 
entitled  preenmably  to  the  same  froits  of  abstinence  nsnally  accorded  to  other 
inveHtors.  That  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  such  capital  so  invested  in  rail- 
ways, that  it  is  the  moat  useful  in  the  ooonomic  eense,  that  it  deserves  the  same 
respect  in  which  we  bold  other  acquisitions  of  wealth,  not  even  the  crimes  and 
misdoings  of  some  railway  nmnagera  will  lead  me  to  deny.  Let  me  say,  then, 
that  1  propose  to  treat  these  owners  of  property  Just  as  I  should  treat  any  other 
investor  or  Inveetment;  thatis,asthe  general  commercial  world  would  treat  them 
If  it  desired  to  purchase  their  property. 

''  '   a  fact  that  railway  investments,  permanent  though  the  snbiect-matter  is. 


than  houses  and  land;  banks  may  pounder,  great  droufchts  may  pals^  the  h:Lrvests 
of  labor,  forms  of  government  themselves  vacilate,  while  the  railroad  and  its 
traf&c  is  almost  as  constant  as  the  currents  of  the  sea.  Laid  deep  and  indnring  in 
the  soil  of  the  continent  they  are  physical  facte  more  lasting  In  character  than 
other  proper^,  and  yet  experience  teaches  us  that  the  stock  and  bond  holders  of 
American  Tail  ways  are  the  most  uncertain  and  perhaps  the  least  recompensed  of 
all  its  capitalists. 

The  i-eaeon  for  this  must  be  fonnd  in  some  other  explanation  than  the  subject, 
matter  of  his  investment.  That  we  believe  is  even  more  constant  than  any  other 
species  of  property.  The  reason  we  believe  to  be  the  inefficiency  of  private  railway 
ownsrship  and  management. 

THE  IN8TABI1JTT  OF  RAILWAY  CAPITAIi. 
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The  total  railway  capital  Ib  smu  to  fluctuate  In  fltocks  anywhere  from  80  to  800 

rcent,  and  in  bonds  from  6  to  100  per  cent,  Id  each  of  both  years.  la  this  fair 
the  people  who  most  invest  their  savlngB  in  railways?  For  aomebody  most. 
It  certainty  ia  not  goodfor  them,  irtien  thepmclpat  floctoatea  considerably  above. 
the  expected  interest  It  may  be  ccmtAnded  that  theoe  qnotatjons  represent  but  a 
part  ol  the  capital,  and  that  the  lazier  part  never  changes  bands.  Tliat  is  a  mis- 
take. According  to  Henry  Clews  &  Co. 'sststement  for  1S97,  moretban  60,000,000 
shares  of  railway  stock  were  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Enibange  in  that  year 
alone,  being  more  than  the  (nil  equivalent  of  the  total  railway  stock.  In  the  same 
year  $500,000,000  of  railway  bonds  were  sold  iu  the  New  York  Stock  Ezchange 
alone.  Crediting  London  (and  an  immense  amoont  of  raUway  secnrities  are  held 
there) ,  Paris,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  San  EVancisco,  and  other 
cities  together  with  an  equal  amonnt  for  that  year,  it  seems  certain  the  fnlleqniva- 
lent  of  onr  railway  stock  and  at  least  one-qoarter  of  the  bonds  were  covered 
twice.  Bnt  can  there  be  any  qttestion  that  aalee  on  the  Stock  Exchange  fix  the 
price?  Suppose  the  whole  stock  or  bonds  were  offered,  wonld  they  bring  more  or 
nnctnate  lese?  Now,  aato  the  proposed  form  of  capital  which  it  is  designed  should 
replace  the  present,  will  it  flnctnate?    The  qneation  answers  itself. 

Of  conrse,  Qovemment  capital  will  eliminate  this  evil,  an  evil  that  honest 
investors  shonld  at  once  correct.  For  inst  as  this  great  field  of  vacillating  valnes 
is  redeemed  by  the  snbstitntion  of  stable  capital,  the  gambler  will  give  place  to 
the  savings  bank  and  sober  thrift.  The  lottery  has  long  been  recomized  as  a  crime 
against  societv.  What,  then,  can  be  said  for  that  railway  capital  which  necesd- 
tates  a  condition  as  mnch  worse  as  It  is  infinitely  greater  in  proportion.  The  stock 
exchange  may  not  be  blamed.  It  is  the  character  of  the  stocka  and  bonds,  which, 
inspiring  alternately  hope  and  fear,  demoralizes  nlike  the  minds  of  great  and  hum- 
ble. This  instability  creates  fortune  hant«rs  who  in  other  circnmstancee  wonld 
be  willing  to  live  by  their  work  instead  of  their  wits. 

Railway  stocks  and  txinde  constitute  abont  75  per  cent  of  this  gambling  media, 
and  if  they  were  redeemed  as  proposed  a  like  redaction  of  this  crime  and  folly 
mnst  TBsnlt.  Besides,  this  proposal  wonld  seem  to  guarantee  the  perfection  of 
capital  bv  eliminating  all  hazard.  It  delivers  this  ereat  body  of  active  wealth 
from  the  nanda  of  anarchy  and  plants  it  forever  in  toe  realm  of  secnrity.  Bat 
grant  that  many  who  thrive  in  stock  gambling  may  be  forced  to  work,  will  not 
those  who  fonght  so  fiercely  for  financial  stability  in  1B90  apply  their  inflnence  to 
correct  the  prodizions  disorder  which  dominates  the  railway  capital  of  to-day? 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  two  railways,  operating  in  a  district  where  one  can 
meet  the  needs  of  society,  represent  only  waste  of  capital.  wast«  of  labor,  cnrrent 
expenditures,  a  doable  system  of  capital  and  ezpenditnres,  which,  not  enlarging 


compete,  this  only  hastens  and  aegravates  the  disaster  which  a  false  principle 
spphed  to  railway  capital  natnralTy  ineores.  On  the  other  hand,  hnman  selfish- 
ness can  not  be  safely  trusted  with  a  monopoly  in  the  railway  business  any  more 
Uian  in  an^  other  where  men's  interests  conflict.  Not  a  State  constitution  but 
does  Inhibit  the  granting  of  a  monopoly,  and  yet  competition  in  the  railway  bosi- 
ness  is  as  impossible,  I  was  going  to  say,  aa  a  straggle  between  the  planeta.  The 
people  will  not  permit  monopoly  or  a  trnstin?  at  the  interests  involved,  and  com- 
petition will,  if  in  fact  Indolged  in,  destroy  all  the  capital  invested. 

My  proposal,  then,  is  this :  That  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  become 
the  owners  of  our  raiilway  capital,  and  thus  establish  complete  harmony  of  inter- 
ests. That  ia,  that  the  capital  now  invested  in  the  188.000  miles  of  railway  be 
bought  by  the  Qovemment  at  its  market  value,  and  the  railways  then  operated  on 
the  general  principles  of  our  Post-OfSce.  Thte  woold  not  be  a  monopoly^  every 
citizen  woold  be  a  atockholder  and  equally  enjoy  the  advantages  flowing  from 
such  ownership  and  management. 

The  owners  of  railways  shonld  not  object  to  this;  they  would  secure  for  their 
property  its  fall  market  value,  in  cash,  which  they  could  invest  in  the  t>onds  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  such  other  property  aa  they  may  think  proper.  It  was 
Daniel  Webflt«r,  I  think,  who  said,  "If  a  thingcan  bedone,  a  wise  man  who  knows 
it  can  be  ought  to  be  able  to  toll  us  how  it  can  be  done. "  I  ahall  now  endeavor  to 
indicate  "how "it  can  bedone. 

The  flrat  question  which  will  occur  to  the  thinking  reader  ia,  "To  bny  the  rail- 
ways the  Oovemment  must  know  howmucfa  they  are  worth;  howcan  it  determine 
their  value?"  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  have  recently 
answered  'Uiat  question. 

The  method  adopted  iu  Switzerland  (1896)  In  the  porchaae  by  that  Oovemment 
of  her  railways  was  to  take  th«  net  profits  ot  the  rwlroads  for  10  years,  add  thran 
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together,  then  divide  by  10  to  get  the  annual  average  profits,  and  then  capitalize 

aach  profits  at  from  4  to  5  or  Q  per  cent.  Thas  sappose  the  average  buqiibI  net 
profit^  were  (1, 000,000;  this  sum  capitalized  at  5  per  cent  woiild  make  the  capital 
luveflted  $30,000,000,  which  woTild  thus  be  the  foil  value  of  a  railroad  yieldinjr 
ench  annoal  profitB.  Iiet  as  then  apply  this  very  jnBt  and  conunercial  Htandord  to 
American  railways,  and  find  what  they  are  vrarth  on  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  what  it  wonld  cost  to  parchase  them. 

At  this  point,  then,  let  ns  see  what  the  net  profits  upon  AmericsQ  railways  have 
been.  i.e.  theintereston  honda  and  the  dividends  on  atook.  The  following  tables 
are  taken  from  Poor's  Railroad  Uannal: 


[Prei«red  br  Jtdm  P.  Ueaoy,  editor  at  Poor'i  RaUro^  UumaL] 
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Frcon  the  forwoing  la  seen  what  the  net  proGts  have  been  for  a  long  number  of 
years.  The  total  interest  paid  on  fonded  debt  dnring  five  years  (1698-18ST)  was 
11,223,101,106,  and  the  average  for  each  jrear  wsa  jost  8:^44,420,231.    Dnring  game 

Kriod  the  dividends  p^d  on  stock  amoimted  to  $433,456,101,  from  which  ehonld 
deducted  181,817,018  defidts  for  the  years  1894-1897,  making  the  true  net 
profits  applicable  to  stock  $841,630,088,  or  an  average  for  each  year  of  (68,337,816. 
Thos  we  have- 
Average  interest  paid  on  funded  debt,  etc. ,  for  five  yeaia  ( 1898-1897 ) 
e<Laala  1244,420,331,  which  capitalized  at  0  per  centwoold  make 

the  bonds  worth - $4,888,404,430 

Average  dividends  paid  on  stock  during  five  years  (1893-1897), 
$08,327,816  which  capitalized  at  6  per  cent  wonld  make  all  the 

stock  worth -- 1,I88,7»6,934 

Averase  rents  paid  (1896)  for  eunipment,  track  ^ards,  terminals, 
bnildings,  etc ,  equals  $18,468,871,  which  capitalized  at  12  per  cent 
equals  mveatment  of 331,561,856 

Thus  the  entire  fonded  debt,  stock,  and  rented  property  wonld  be 

capitalized  at 6,248,768,300 

I  shall  treat  this  amount  for  simplicity's  sake  aa  six  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
throoghont  the  testimony, 

I  have  selected  five  years,  instead  of  ten  asin  Switzerland,  becansethe  amount  of 
railway  capital  has  not  changed  materially  in  that  time,  ae  may  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  tables. 

As  to  the  rate  at  which  I  have  capitalized  the  bonds,  it  may  be  said  that  some 
roads  borrow  at  a  lower  rate  than  S  per  cent.  My  answer  is  that  the  rate,  while 
not  true  of  partlonlar  roada,  ia  tme  for  the  whole.  Looking  over  Haight  and 
Freeze 's  Investment  Ghiide  for  1808, 1  find  that  whileSloompanieshavesncoeeded 
in  borrowing  at  4  per  cent,  yet  198  companies  pay  6  per  cent,  and  still  244  more 
pay  6  per  cent  and  over.  EIo  that  I  believe  a  5  per  cent  capitalization  eipreseea 
thetrath  for  the  value  of  the  total  funded  debt  of  all  railways.  In  adjostinR  with 
the  bondholders  of  aparticnlar  road,  the  settlement  wonld  be  governed  by  the 
exact  rate  of  such  road,  whether  greater  or  less.  As  to  the  6  per  cent  capitaliza- 
tion for  stock,  the  same  obeervationa  apply.  The  purpose  ia  to  be  just  to  the 
owners.  Bat  in  order  to  do  this  commercial  methods  mnat  gnide  ns.  On  the 
markets  of  the  xvorld  a  property  is  worth  just  what  its  income  will  capitalize. 
That  is  the  test  applied  here. 

It  should  beezplained  to  those  not  acquainted  with  commercial  methods  in  com- 
puting valnee  of  stocks  and  bonds  that  they  mav  be  worth  on  the  market  either 
more  or  less  than  their  face  valoe.  If  stocks,  for  example,  pay  6  per  cent.,  they 
are  at  par;  if  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  only,  then  they  are  wortii 
about  50  centsOQ  the  dollar;  while  bonds  (railroad  mortgagee}  usnally  command 
about  an  average  lnt«reet  of  5  per  cent,  and  are  at  par  when  such  Interest  is 
regnlarly  paid;  if  the  interest  is  only  halt  paid,  the  bonds  sink  correspondingly 
in  value.  As  a  rule,  securities  sell  on  the  market  according  to  the  rate  of  profita 
they  annually  pay,  with  certainty,  and  their  valtiee  have  no  relation  to  what  they 
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cost,  whether  mare  or  less  than  thejr  qaotad  price.  It  woald  be  nnjtut,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  any  other  standard  for  compnting  tbe  volaee  of  railway  stocks  or 
bonds  when  the  owners  boagbt  them  oa  the  market  by  commercial  standards; 
and  it  would  b«  equally  nn.iatt  for  such  owners  to  ask  any  higher  price  (or  each 
stock  and  bonds  than  ther  are  qootpd  at  as  prodnctirs  seoarities. 

Now,  I  have  indicated  now  tne  Government  might  determine  the  valne  of  the 
railroads  as  an  entirety.  The  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission. 
compiled  from  tbe  sworn  acconnta  made  by  the  companies  themselves,  show 
exactly  the  capitalized  values  of  all  railway  Donds  and  stocks  as  shown  above. 
The  next  qnery  a  thinking  man  will  make  is,  "How  will  yon  determine  the  value 
of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  each  particular  railway?"  My  answer  is  just  precisely 
as  we  have  determined  it  for  the  whole.  It  will  take  time  snd  labor,  of  conrse; 
all  business  endeavors  do.  Bnt  having  determined  what  it  should  pay  for  the 
rooda  as  a  whole,  i.e.,  what  their  stocks  and  bonds  are  commercially  worth,  the 
Qovemment  would  then  take  immediate  possession  of  all  the  roads,  and  settle 


e  from  its  average  annual  net  proUts  the  value  of  i:s  stock  and  bonds.  There 
are  about  1,085  different  companies.    A  year  or  two  would  suEBce. 

Now.  I  want  to  auk.  is  not  this  proposal  perfectly  just  to  the  owners  of  the  rail- 
wBjrs'/  It  wonld  Bubetitate  an  alwola.t«ly  certain  Government  bond  for  their  pre- 
canouH  bonds  or  stock.  Snrely,  then,  real  stockholders  and  bondholders  can  have 
no  objection,  as  snch,  to  the  Governmbnt  ownership  of  our  railroads. 

I  will  not  cite  cases  as  to  what  their  lot  at  present  is.  and  for  fears  back  has  been. 
The  Americon  public  knows  their  sad  history  only  too  well.  Tbe  common  stock 
'  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  sold  some  years  ago,  I  am  told,  as  high  as  $300 
the  share,  while  in  the  last  three  3-ears  it  baa  been  as  low  as  $S.  This  is  but  one 
road;  but  very  few  of  them  can  tell  another  tale.  The  rule  is  that  railway  secnri- 
ties  are  the  most  precarious  and  nncertain  of  all  securities  on  the  market.  It  is 
for  that  reason  tbe  stock  gambler  csn  mimic  the  marvels  of  Aladdin.  For  example, 
the  Commission's  report  shows  that  for  the  year  1896,  railway  stock  amountintf  to 
$3,667,508,195  paid  no  dividends.  Itia  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  none  of  thi^stoc'k 
represents  a  r^  investment.  A  large  portion  actually  was  paid  for.  Then  the 
same  i-eport  shows  that  9800,569.443  in  amount  of  their  bond  indebtedness  paid  no 
interest  whatever;  that  another  billion  paid  only  from  1  to  ,1  per  cent.  I  append 
hereto  thai  statement  to  show  how  deeply  concerned  the  investors  of  ttiis  conntry 
shonld  be  in  any  jnst  proposal  having  forits  object  a  fair  and  certain  return  to  the 
people  who  pnt  their  savings  in  railway  property. 

The  Interstate  Commission  reports  show  for  Uie  years  IbdS  and  1894.  dividends 
paid  t«  stock  of  $85,961,500  and  $101,607,264.  It  would  thus  appear  that  mv  state- 
ment of  average  annual  profits  on  stock  were  too  low.  Bnt  if  the  reader  will 
notice  in  1895  the  deficit  was  $39,84^,341,  and  in  1804  thedefidtwas  $45,851,394, 
and  in  ltf97  ,iust  $6,130,488.  Thus  the  average  dividend  is  abont  as  stated.  Just 
think  of  the  viciousness  of  paying  dividends  that  have  never  been  earned,  and 
refusing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  operation,  in  order  to  pay  anch  false  dividends. 
Suppose  a  bank  did  this?     Would  not  the  Government  at  once  close  its  business? 

The  seriee  of  summaries  which  follows  is  designed  to  show  the  amotmt  of 
dividends  paid  on  railway  stocks,  and  of  interest  poid  on  railway  bonds.  This 
information  is  presented  in  sucbamanneras  to  show  the  amount  of  stocks  paying 
no  dividends  and  of  bonds  paying  no  interest,  as  also  the  amoonts  paying  at  the 
several  rates  named. 
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It  will  be  obeOTved  that  nnder  present  management  honest  and  dishotieat  stock 
and  bonds  fart;  alike  in  the  matter  of  dividends  and  interest.  Stock  and  bonds  for 
which  yon  have  paid  full  valae  are  jnst  aa  liable  to  receive  or  uot  receive  profits 
as  the  like  investments  representing  only  water  and  f  rand.  It  is  trnea^a  (ceneral 
propoaitiDn  that  the  banded  indebt«dneu  represents  the  actual  rock-bottom  valne 
of  the  roads,  while  the  stocli  represents  only  the  chicanery  of  promoters  and 
managers,  aael  principally  to  gain  control  of  the  roads. 

Again,  bonds  of  railwaysnolongerrepreeentafixed  security, although  sopported 
by  mortgage ;  lor  the  conrta  will  not  allow  the  bondholders,  like  other  mortgagees, 
to  sell  the  mortgaged  roada  to  make  their  money. 

It  wotild  appear  then  that  no  class  of  pereons  conld  be  more  interested  in  asking 
for  Oovemment  ownership  than  the  real  owners  of  American  railways.  Besidee, 
Investigation  will  show  that  all  the  life  insorance  comjwnies  and  otlier  corporate 
InTestors  reqaire  some  more  satisfactory  and  safe  Ime  of  secarities  than  the 
present  rail  ways  offer.  The  ohantce  advocated  would  provide  them  with  tlie  beet 
eecnrities  the  world  knows.  Six  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  United  States  bonds 
wonld  be  ample  Inveatmenta  for  all  that  class  of  investors,  growing  every  year 
more  numerous,  who  aakaoeri»in  rather  than  a  highretnm. 

It  may  be  urged  by  the  overcautious  that  the  financial  operation  involved  in 
the  issueof  enough  sectiriiieeto  purchase  the  railway  capital  (Si  billions  of  dollars) 
would  be  too  great  for  the  (ilovernment.  The  answer  is  that  only  a  change  in  the 
form  of  the  present  holdings  wonld  be  rendered  neceseary ;  at  least  60  i>er  cent  of 
the  present  holders  would  but  e^ichange  secnrities;  the  market  would  lie  in  the 
displacement  of  the  old  stocks  and  bonds.  Snch  an  issue  would  in  no  true  sense 
involve  the  Government  in  debt ,  the  railway  asset  wonld  fully  balance  the  lia- 
bility. Taxation  would  not  be  required  either  for  in1«rest  or  principal ;  so  that 
none  of  the  e'ements  of  indebtedneas  proper  wonld  belong  to  this  operation. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  the  United  States  of  America 
might  market  such  an  isane.  independently  of  the  special  market  created  by  the 
extinction  of  the  old  railway  securities.  And  this  could  be  done  at  the  24  per 
cent  interest  rate  propoeed,  by  fixing  the  term  of  maturity  at  either  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years.  She  has  already  borrowed  at  a  2  per  cent  rate,  and  those  bonds, 
although  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  are  qnoted  at  par  (May  24, 
m&Q).  fint  it  is  inquired.  Would  that  he  true  of  a  6^  billion  dollar  issne?  In 
answer  to  this  question,  let  na  look  to  the  eiperienoe  of  some  other  conntry,  some 
country  not  esteemed  as  stable  as  onr  own. 

I  refer  to  France.  Her  pnblic  debt  now  amounts  to  31,094,356.744  franca,  which. 
estimating  the  franc  at  19  cents  in  onr  money,  equals  a  debt  of  $5,907,037,761.36. 
The  population  of  France  is  leas  than  89,000,000,  making  the  per  capita  debt  about 
$102.  Onr  poptilation,  according  to  Govemment  estimates,  will  just  double  that 
in  19O0;  so  tiiat,adding  the  proposed  issue  to  the  subsistingdebt.  the  whole  wonld 
be  something  less  than  $100  per  head.  Well,  France  pays  8  per  cent  and  her 
bonds  are  alMve  par.  It  would  aeem  that  the  atationary  point  of  intereat  on  abao- 
lutely  aoond  and  immediately  and  universally  convertible  secarities  is  somewhere 
between  2  and  2t  per  centum.  That  is  the  loweet  point  at  which  men  will  be 
willing  to  abstain  from  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  their  wealth.  These  condi- 
tions may  be  realized  bj  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  or  our  own  country. 
it  would  seem  then  that  the  experience  of  France  ia  conclusive  as  toT)tir  ability 
to  Boat  the  required  issue,  even  regarding  it  as  a  submergence  into  debt.  It 
only  remains  to  suggest  that  these  bonds  could  be  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
being  exchanged  for  Treasury  notes  In  time  of  monetary  panic,  and  be  reissued 
fay  the  Treasmry  on  presentation  of  an  equivalent  amotmt  of  such  Treasury  notes. 
This  would  provide  the  elastic  feature  so  much  desired  in  our  currency. 

A  parting  word  to  the  railway  capitalist.  You  know  not  what  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  yon.  Your  turn  may  oome  next  in  a  bond  or  stock  disaster 
which  will  steal  away  in  a  single  day  a  quarter  or  half  or  nearly  a]l  of  your  stock 
or  bond  inveetment.  The  Supreme  Conrt  haa  warned  you  that  the  roads  can  not 
legally  combine  into  traffic  agreements  to  maintain  rates.  The^  must  compete, 
and  thus  destroy  each  other.  You  know  the  temptation  to  which  each  road  is 
snbject  in  its  suicidal  atruggle  for  the  other's  lifeblood — to  wit,  ita  buaineaa.  I 
think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  people  will  not  allow  the  roads  to  combine 
under  private  capital.  How  black  and  hopeleaa  then  most  be  the  future  for  the 
railway  cspttaliat. 

n.  UmroRH  Fbbioht  Bates. 

The  demand  for  uniformity  in  freight  rates  has  its  basis  in  the  right  to  eqnal 
justice.  To  deny  this  uniformity  to  the  shipper  la  as  nnjnat  as  to  deny  him 
equality  b^ore  the  law.    Moreover,  it  ia  not  merely  a  question  of  individual 
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justice,  bat  of  national  concern.  If  axt  nnarohf  of  freight  rates  is  to  be  the  lot 
of  American  BhipperB.prndencewonlddlctate  that  no  investments  be  mode  except 
nnder  circnmstances  of  the  most  extraordinary  promiae.  Men  will  not  invest 
their  capital  when  a  Tarjing  freight  rate  may  destroy  it  In  a  day,  or  when  ench 
nncertam^  destroys  the  basis  of  their  confidence.  Thus  national  industry  will 
snfFer;  and  thus  tmifonnity  of  freight  rates  becomes  the  most  pressing  require- 
ment of  an  industrial  country.  Congreaa  baa  recognized  this  eugency  by  consti- 
tuting the  Board  of  Interstate  Commerce.  It  will  be  admitted.  1  thmk,  that  so 
far  as  obtaining  the  desired  object  is  concerned  that  board  has  itself  confessed  in 
each  of  its  annuala  a  complete  failure.  The  raason  for  this  is  hardly  abstruse. 
It  is  found  in  the  differing  needs  and  situation  of  each  particular  road.  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts. 

It  costs  ft  given  amount  by  reason  of  location,  distance  between  points,  past 
management,  amount  of  traffic,  population,  et«.,  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
particular  road.  Another  road  commanding  all  or  some  of  the  same  points  of 
traffic  snpply  may  cost  immensely  lees  or  immeonely  more;  thus,  conditions  being 
different,  nniformity  of  rates  nnaer  the  present  system  Is  impracticable;  the  con- 
tending roadsare  not  equal,  and  can  not  enter  the  contest  as  equals.  Then,  again, 
when  some  road  has  sole  control  of  a  point  oF  traffic,  bnt  at  other  points  a  com' 
petitiou  is  kept  up,  the  point  thus  monopolized  is  discriminated  against  in  order 
to  sapply  the  deficiency  at  the  competitive  point;  or  indeed  for  any  other  motive 
that  may  inspire  the  managers  of  1,000  dinerent  companies  among  which  ettch 
nniformity  is  sought. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  railway  company  commanding  the  traffic  of  a  given  town 
or  district  holds  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  its  commercial  relations  with 
the  balance  of  the  world.  The  roads  bein^  nneqnal,  their  accommodations  to  the 
point  of  traffic  mast  be  aneqaal,  thns  effecting,  wnether  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
a  snbetantial  discrimination  against  snch  town  or  city.  This  is  a  defect  of  their 
nature  that  no  amount  of  just  or  wise  management  on  their  part  can  repair, 

I  shall  not  go  into  a  long  indictment  of  the  discriminations  of  a  volontary  char- 
acter which  have  made  tns  cry  for  nniformity  of  rates  the  most  urgent  require- 
ment of  the  last  80  years.  The  real  owners  of  railways  must  regret  this  con- 
dition as  much  as  the  general  public.  Of  the  purposed  discriminations  which 
have  succored  the  childhood  ana  nursed  into  viKOroua  being  the  principal  trust, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  this  conntry,  I  wiB  speak  somewhat  later  on. 

Again  the  thinking  man  will  ask.  How  can  public  ownership  attain  the  object 
desired?    Namely,  uniformity. 

The  interstate  commrave  reports  show  that  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  car- 
ried 1  mile  (average)  was  95,180,023,236  in  18ST;  that  the  number  carried  an  aver- 
age of  1  mile  in  IMK  was  95,338,360,278,  being  practically  the  same  freight  carried 
in  both  years.  The  average  earnings  from  the  freight  service  for  the  whole  country 
was  for  each  ton  of  freight  carried  just  8.6  mills  In  1896.  while  in  1897  the  averse 
charge  per  ton  per  mile  was  8.1  mills.  Now  it  being  thns  well  known  what  the 
average  frelzbt  rate  is,  not  only  for  the  whole  oountrv,  but  in  each  of  the  ten  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  Commissioners  have  divided  the  ITnion,  this  average  rate 
mav  be  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  det«rmiaation  of  what  uniform  rate  it 
will  employ  in  the  traoaport  of  freight— that  is,  generally  speaking,  that  nniCorm 
rate  would  be  about  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Good  reenlts  in  one  Instance  could 
be  made  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in  others;  so  that  single  control  and  manage- 
ment might  equalize  and  reduce  to  nniformity  the  freight  rates  for  the  ennre 
country. 

It  would  be  found,  no  doubt,  thisin  matters  of  freightsome  diiterentiation  would 
be  practicable  in  the  different  freight  zones.  It  is  not  desired  that  freight  should 
be  carried  like  lettere,  without  reference  to  actual  cost  of  the  service.  But  perfect 
nniformity  certainly  can  be  reached  by  this  proposal  just  as  certainly  as  it  la  impos- 
sible of  rmlization  under  the  anarchy  of  railroad  interests  which  now  dominate 
the  freight  traffic.  By  the  way,  no  complaint  of  discrimination  is  ever  mode  in 
Germany.  Why?  Manifestly  because  the  reasons  which  make  uniformity  impos- 
sible here,  conflicts  of  railroad  interests,  have  been  removed  there  by  Government 
ownership  and  regulation. 

The  coneensns of  opinion,  I  believe,  wonid  concede  that  Qovemment  ownership, 
and  that  alone,  can  achieve  a  perfect  equality  of  rates.  Certainly  1 ,000  different 
managements  can  not,  even  if  they  desired.  Moreover,  10  years  of  experience 
have  shown  us  that  this  object  can  not  be  gained  through  mere  meaaures  of 
repression  by  the  board  of  commerce.  If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  their 
reports,  he  will  be  satisfied  on  this  point.  The  commission  can  not  bring  abont  a 
uniform  classificatian,  much  leas  each  rates.    Hear  them— report,  1B97: 
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"As  often  SB  thin  commfsaion  bu  had  oecosloii  to  refer  to  the  mbject  of  a  oni- 
form  basis  for  rate  schodnles  over  the  wht^e  country,  whether  in  annnal  reports, 
opinions  rendered,  correspondence  had,  or  personal  conferences,  It  has  not  tailed 
to  emphasize  the  importanoe  and  indeed  the  neceasitj'  for  encb  nniformity.  A 
single  classification  is  regarded  eeseatLal  to  Insure  compliance  with  the  law,  and 
to  promote  greater  economy  in  the  administration  and  condnot  of  tranaportation; 
it  IS  therefore  in  the  interests  of  the  Carriers  themselvee.  In  no  other  way,  it  is 
believed,  can  the  patrons  of  the  roads,  both  shippers  and  oonaumers,  obtain  that 
actual  justice  and  equal  treatment  which  the  act  to  regolate  commerce  was 
designed  to  secnre. 

"Bat  sinoe nothing  has  been  done  by  tiiem  (the  companies)  in  this  direction  for 
more  than  a  half  dozen  years,  since  nothing  is  now  being  done  or  attempt»d,  and 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  an^  effort  on  their  part  to  accomplish 
this  reform,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  impress  npon  Congress  the 
gravity  of  the  aitnation,  topointont  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  earners  gen- 
erally to  the  reiterated  reqnaets  of  the  pnblic,  the  Congress,  and  the  commission, 
and  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  a  single  classification  as  the  basis  for  equal 

"  These  consideTationa  of  the  neoeosity  for  reform  in  this  xegtri,  the  nnlversa] 
demand  for  n  oniform  classiflcation,  the  ten  years  of  appeal  to  the  carriers,  by  the 
-coimniaaion  and  by  Congress,  to  adopt  a  consolidated  and  single  system  for  ths 
whole  country,  the  ■representaticms'^by  the  oarrien  themselves,  their  former 
efforts  to  that  end,  the  energy  at  one  tune  d[si>la7ed  by  them,  and  the  apparent 
apathy  that  marks  their  attitade  toward  the  snbject  to-day,  all  lead  the  commis- 
sion to  the  renewed  recommendation  that  Confess  provide  for  snch  nniformity 
by  prompt  and  sppropriate  legislation," 

Tb»  rates  and  classification  should  be  as  uniform  as  the  railway  gauge.  On  the 
snbject  of  rates,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last  section  of  the  testimony. 


III.  Cheap  PAesRNOBR  Rates  and  Railway  Bconobocs, 

A  fall  examination  of  railway  data,  snch  as  may  be  found  in  the  e:ihBnstive 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Commiaelon,  will  satisfy  anyone  that  the  passenger  service 
of  the  United  States  is  relatively  too  costly;  and  that  the  high  rates  maintained  for 
passenger  transport  almost  defeat  the  utility  of  this  agency  of  travel  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  American  people.  One  acqnointed  with  comparative  railway  freight 
rates  of  Europe  most  concede  that  onrs  are  as  cheap  if  not  the  cheapeet  in  tbe 
world.  No  vsJid  complaint  can  be  mode  of  this  average  rate  if  discriminations, 
natural  and  willful,  were  eliminated.  If  two  wholeeslersorshippersin  the  same 
city  or  at  different  points  are  nniformly  served,  it  will  be  found  they  will  not  com- 
plain of  freight  rates,  however  high.  If,  on  the  contrary,  one  is  served  at  necessary 
cost  and  the  other  at  half  cost,  il  Is  plain  that  the  former  is  as  much  injured  as  if 
doubly  charged;  for  he  is  jtrevented  from  engsgin;^  with  his  competitor  on  terms 
of  equality.  Thus  equal  rather  than  unjnstly  low  rates  is  the  deelderatam  among 
shippers. 

It  IS  quite  different  in  the  passenger  service.  Thtxo  the  amount  of  traffic  is  not 
fixed  by  the  definite  commercial  needs  of  the  people.  The  amount  of  freight  would 
not  be  appreciably  enlarged  by  a  great  rednctiOD  in  the  carrying  cost.  Theamoant 
of  coal  and  wheat,  ete.,for  railway  trafflo  is  reasonably  certain,  being  limited  to 
the  determined  physical  needs  of  men.  But  travel  on  railways  ia  a  variant  qnan- 
tity,  depending  as  much  npon  the  Cost  of  such  service  as  the  need  of  locomotion. 
it  was  found  by  the  Anstro-Hnngary  Oovemment  that  npon  reducing  fares  40  per 
cent  the  traffic  increased  RO  per  cent;  and  so  I  think  it  may  be  argued  that  if  the 
jtassenger  rat^  were  reduced  to  an  average  charge  of  one-half  cent  per  mile  for 
eachpassenger,  the  number  of  passenger  miles  would  increase  from  the  13,000,000,- 
000  carried  in  1896  to  at  least  36,000,000,000.  The  percentam  of  increase  would 
even  then  be  smaller  than  was  found  in  the  experience  of  Anstro-Hnngary:  for 
there  the  rednotion  was  only  40  per  cent  and  the  increase  50  per  cent,  while  here 
the  redaction  would  amonnt  to  more  than  three-foarths  of  present  rate. 

Nor  would  the  increased  traflio  occasion  any  sensible  increase  of  the  cost.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  CommiMion's  report  shows  that  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons carried  in  each  train  was  42  for  the  year  1896.  It  seems  this  number  could  be 
doubled  without  affecting  the  cost  of  carriage  by  the  Government.  A  full  train 
is  as  easily  hauled  as  an  empty  one;  and  tnns,  generally  speaking,  the  cost  of 
the  passenger  service  would  be  precisely  the  same  whether  18,000,000,000  or 
80,000,000,000  of  passenger  miles  were  accconplished. 
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Besides,  this  gpneral  reduction  would  but  sliKhtly  redncB  the  revenues  of  th« 
railways  when  compensated  by  the  costless  ana  imroense  increase  of  traffic  set 
forth  above.  Chargiog  an  average  rate  of  2.019  or  2  cents  and  2  millB  a  mile,  as 
they  did  in  IStHt,  the  service  only  netted  them  on  the  IS.OOU.OUU.OOO  passenser  miloB 
$26t).5«2.5a3.  while  the  28.000,000.000  mUes  at  one-half  cent  would  have  brans'ht 
I i;W. 000,000;  and  yet  sacb  a  redaction  would  add  immensely  to  the  travelijig 
facilitiesof  70,000,000  of  people,  Let  tboee  who  would  wilUolly  stand  in  the  way 
of  sncli  a  consummation  sp«ak  ont  their  objections  or  clear  the  path.  Railways 
were  peculiarly  ordained  for  social  accommodations,  and  the  most  efficient  mAn- 
agement  for  that  porpoae  is  entitled  to  demand  control.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
real  owners  of  the  roads  can  have  no  valid  objactions;  they  would  be  better  off 
with  Government  than  railway  bonds.  Shippers  are  clamoring  for  a  nniformity 
of  freiffht  rates  which  only  public  ownership  can  attain,  and  now  the  entire  pub- 
lic, it  IS  seen,  may  be  secured  a  half  ceiit  a  mile  fare.  Shall  then  a  stubborn 
crowd  of  railway  managers  (not  owners)  defy  the  interests  of  every  class  of 
citizenship  merely  to  perpetuate  their  grip  upon  managerial  powers? 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  edncational  and  refining  inflnence  of  general  travel. 
This  metiiod  of  passenger  service  wonld  bring  the  entire  continent  nnder  the 
command  of  B  laborer's  weekly  pav.  At  least  tiO  per  cent  of  even  the  American 
people  have  never  seen  the  Capitol,  or  even  one  of  onr  principal  cities.  It  is  a 
Bot'ial  crime  to  needlessly  continue  sncb  a  state  of  things.  And  what  more  effective 
agency  for  socializing  our  citizenship  can  )  e  suggested  than  a  cheap  method  of 
intercom  man  i  cation.  By  this  means  alone  cim  men  find  snitable  location  for  their 
individual  tastes  and  needs.  The  crowding  of  the  colored  population  in  theSonth 
might  at  least  be  considerably  relieved;  and  laborers  migut  move  from  plaoe  to 
place  in  harmony  with  the  local  demands  of  the  labor  market. 

The  prime  purpose  of  pnblic  railways,  like  the  poat-office.  would  be  service.  It 
is  almost  marvelous  what  great  ecds  miiy  bs  accomplished  when  this  principle 
governs  and  the  consideration  of  ''profit"  is  eliminaled.  Institution  or  method 
counts  for  almost  as  much  as  individuality;  and  we  shall  see  how  completely  the 
advantages  of  each  are  rea'.ized  by  means  of  public  railways. 

At  this  point  I  deem  it  necessary  to  show  what  I  conceive  will  be  the  revenues 
derivable  under  pnblic  ownership,  what  the  necessary  expendituree  will  amonnt 
to,  and  generally  to  consider  income  and  expenditures  under  the  present  and 
under  the  projected  system.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  rely  wholly  upon  the  reports 
of  the  ('ommerce  Commission. 

Here  are  its  summaries  for  1896 ; 
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TBAH8POBTATION. 

Summary  nhounng  amount  of  tcork  done  and  reeeipU  therefro 
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Summary  o/ roilwajF  accidenis — United  States. 
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Summary  shounng  dannJUxitumt  of  operating  experuea  of  railioayg  in  the  United 

Slates  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  189G. 

HaintenaDce  of  nay  and  etrnctnree: 

1.  Repairs  of  roadway $77,501,103 

2.  Renewals  of  rajla 10,419,898 

8.  EenewHbor  tiee  2I,85ft,aB8 

4.  Repairs  and  renewalB  of  bridfcee  and  culTerte  ._ -. 16,847,820 

5.  Bepaiis  and  renewals  of  fences,  road  oTossinga,  signs,  and  cat- 

tle Koards  ..__ - 4,049.584 

6.  Repa&s and  renewals  of  buildings  and  fixtTires 13,948,641 

7.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  docks  and  wharves 1,948,68S 

8.  Repiiira  and  renewalB  of  telegraphs - 973,446 

fl.  Stationery  and  printing .    193,013 

10.  Other expensea 3,684,407 

Total. 148,920,060 
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Halntenance  of  equipment: 

11.  Saperintendence - $4,807,234 

12.  Repairs  ftnd  renewal  of  locomotivee 43,130,823 

18.  R«pairs  and  renewal  of  passenger  cars 15,090,2B8 

14.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  freisht  cars 51,910,809 

15.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  work  cars 1,040,314 

16.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  marine  eanipment 1,245.109 

17.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  shop  machinery  and  toots 3,753,775 

18.  Stationery  and  printing 3B1,11« 

IB.  Other  expenses 3.321,404 

ffotal 125.519,433 

Condnctlng  transportation: 

20.  Superintendence 12, 4M,  ffiO 

21.  Engine  and  ronndhonse  men 70.243,083 

82.  Fuel  for  locomotivee 69,786,920 

93.  Water  supply  for  looomotivsB 4,988,998 

S4.  Oil,  tallow,  and  waste  for  locomotives 2,734,331 

25.  Other  supplies  for  locomotives 1,655,556 

26.  Train  service 58,182,337 

87.  Train  supplies  and  expenses -- 11,233,426 

38.  Switchmen,  fiogmen,  and  watfihmMi 20,733,359 

89.  Telegraph  eipeusee 14,273,549 

80.  Station  service.. __ 55,647,544 

81.  Station  BuppUes 5.731,378 

82.  Switching  charges— balance _ 2,567,074 

38.  Car  mileage— balance 14,821.688 

84.  Hire  of  equipment 2.326,142 

85.  Loss  and  damage _.,  5,591,813 

86.  Injuries  to  persons 6, 060. 690 

87.  Clearing  wrecks 909.108 

88.  Operating  marine  equipment 5, 938,607 

89.  Advertising. _ 3,014,518 

40.  Outside  agencies 11,308,133 

41.  Commiaaions _._ 1.211.296 

42.  Stock  yards  and  elevators -  910,321 

48.  Rents  for  tracks,  yards,  and  terminals 12,602.100 

44.  Rents  of  baildings  and  other  pnqtsrty 3,625,237 

45.  Stationery  and  printing 4,443.871 

46.  Other  Axpenses 3,945,620 

Total 414.000.580 

Qeoeral  expenses  i 

47.  SaUries  of  general  ofBoers 8,751,208 

48.  Salaries  of  clerks  and  attendants 10,171,801 

49.  Oeneral  office  expenses  and  sappUaa 3,243,415 

50.  Insurance 8,215.625 

51.  Law  expenses.. 5.283,788 

52.  Stationery  and  printing  (general  ofBcea) 1,160,893 

58.  Other  expenses 2,484,106 


Total .  _ 33.280,885 

Recapitnlation  of  expenses: 

54.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 148.920,960 

5S-  Maintenance  of  eqnipment 125.519,482 

56.  Conducting  transportation 414.000..WO 

67.  General expenees , 33,289,835 

Grand  total '. '781.780.766 

'Exclndes  $51.258, 278,  nnclaasiBed. 
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Summary  of  reeeipU  under  Qovemment  oumerghip  of  railwayt. 

PoBHenger  miles  traveled,  36,000,000,000  at  one-half  cent  per  mile. .  $130, 000,000 

Tonscanied  1  mile,  95,828,360,278,  st  84,  mills  per  ton  per  mile..  786,019,887 

Keceipta  from  mail  service  in  1897,  $33,764,466 32,879,819 

Receipts  from  express  service. 36,880,383 

Other  earn  ingB  from  paBsenger  eervioe ,  6,691,379 

Other  earnings  from  freight  service 8,885,890 

Other  earnings  from  operation  (iiot  olaedfied) 38,574,287 

Income  nuclaasified 579,896 

Total  receipts  nnder  pnblic  ownership 1,018,606,848 

Summary  shovjing  expenditures  under  public  operation. 

Expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way  and  atrnc- 

tnres $148,920,960 

ExpenditnreB  for  maintenance  of  eqnipmeDt 125,019,483 

Expenditores  for  conducting  transportation 414, 000. 539 

Expenditaree  for  general  ezpenBoa 88,389,886 

Unclaseifled  expenditorea 51,358.278 

Total  aa  per  experience  of  all  roads  for  1896. . .        773, 980, 044 

Interest  at  3i  per  cent  on  $6,502,186,396.  United 
States  century  bonds  employed  to  pnrchue  bonds, 
stock,  and  rented  property  as  set  forth  in  this 
work...- 162,634,669 

Appropriation  to  sinking  f  nnd  b)  pay  off  this  in- 
debtedness in  100  years 25,000,000 

Redaction  of  ni^mher  of  hours  of  labor  from  10  to 
8,  by  employing  one-fifth  greater  nnmber  of  luen, 
namely,  105,324,  at  same  wages  hitherto  paid  for 
ten  hours,  namely,  one-fifth  of  $433,025,456,  ex- 
clnding  officers _..  90,308,090 

To  raising  daily  wages  of  169,664  trackmen  from 
$1.17  to  $1.80per  day  of  eight  honrB_ 6,000,000 

Indemnity  of  $3,000,  paid  to  each  employee  killed, 

avera^  for  1896  being  1,861 3, 732, 000 

Indemnity  of  $5,000,  paid  each  passenger  killsd  on 
roads,  average  being  338  in  1896 1,190,000 

Total  ezpensee  ( without  deduction  of  savings) .    1 ,  062, 545, 798 

Savings. 

The  following  deductions  must,  however,  be 
made  from  ezpenditnree  for  operation: 

Salaries  of  1,500  railway  presidents; 
superintendents  discharge  their  da- 
ties - $13,000,000 

Law  expenses;  present  law  officers  in 
employ  of  Qovei-nment  woald  sofflce, 
beeldee  90  per  cent,  of  litigation 
would  disappear 5,233,788 

Advertising  would,  of  course,  be  nn- 
necessary    3.014,518 

' '  Commissioners  to  seek  for  hnainess  ".      1 ,  311 ,  298 

Three-eighths  of  salaries  of  general 
officers;  uniform  management  would 
dispense  with  those _ . .      B,  000, 000 

Insurance.  No  receipts  credited  by  me 
from  this  source  on  "gross  receipts".      3,21.'>,635 

Savings  on  printing  andstHtioneiy;  re- 
snltmg  from  uniformity,  etc.  (one- 
half)  4,300,000 
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Rent,  hire,  equipment,  tra«i  yards,  ter- 
minals, bnUdiiige.  other  property  rent- 
ed; all  these  iteme  nre  tanded  in  pur- 
chased price  of  roada,  see  page  S,  be- 
ing items  34, 43  in  snmmary  operat- 
ing expenses 118,463,288 

Item40  "Ootaide  agencies"    11.303,133 

Savings  from  abolition  of  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation _   .   _ _ 2, 000;  000 

Esdasivease  of  shortest  rontefl. 15,000,000 

Consolidation,  depots,  staffs,  «tc 8,000,000 

Savings  by  uniformity  of  rolling  stock, 
acconnte,  machinery,  mannfiictTire; 
in  numerable  economies  of  BTastcom- 
pany,  under  single  control,  etc 15,000,000 

Avoiding  strikes  and  coltlvating  better 
spirit  with  employees 8, 000, 000 

Abolition  of  fund  for  legislation,  cor- 
ruption, lobbies,  etc 10,000,000 

Elimination  of  pass  evil,  etc 5,000.000 

Elimination  of  private  cars,  etc 1 ,  000, 000 

Total  saving 1120,746.643 

Total  net  cost  of  operation,  interest,  sinking 
fund,  inanrance.  etc - $041,799,151 

Net  sntplns  and  revenue  for  the  Government  from  annual 
operation , _ Tl,  807, 693 

It  will  be  remarked  that  a  great  uniformity  prevails  in  the  annual  amoant  of 
bnsiness  done,  as  well  as  in  the  receipts  derived  from  this  immense  business. 
Examination  will  show  that  the  amoant  of  the  passenger  traffic  has  not  varied 
more  than  T  per  cent  since  16B0,  while  the  freight  buslDess  has  preserved  a  alight 
increase  from  year  to  year.  Accidents,  wages,  rates,  and  all  other  features  of 
these  totals  for  the  Dnibed  States  maintain  the  same  general  uniformity  from  year 

This  fact  means  much.  It  enables  the  railroad  economist,  like  the  life  insurance 
expert,  to  predict  results  and  predicate  all  reasonable  conclusions  thereon.  This 
is  mdeed  the  key  to  efficient  economy  in  raUwav  management.  While  ou  one  road 
Uie  most  inexplicable  variability  of  results  will  follow  the  year's  operations,  yet 
when  the  entire  system  is  considered  conclusions  are  as  constant  ae  the  principlea 
of  mathematics.  Foracomparativestudyof  this  subject,  drop  acarii  to  the  Com- 
merce Commission  for  its  annual  abstract. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  basing  calculations  upon  the  nnqneationed  data  of  pastrail- 
way  receipts  and  adopting  an  average  freight  rate  of  6.0  mills,  together  with  an 
average  paasenger  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  mile,  and  the  other  Incidental  receipts, 
the  Uovemment  would  realize  $l,Ot3,e06,84D.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  seen  that, 
accepting  the  present  cost  of  operating  these  roads,  that  is,  (772,809,044,  and  add- 
ing tnereto  the  annual  interest  charge  of  the  $6,300,000,000  of  bonds  necessary  to 
purchase  the  entire  system  (along  with  tbe  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from 
10  to  8  per  diem  and  the  consequent  employment  of  165,334  additional  men,  and 
the  insurance  provided)  that  the  Government  would  still  be  ahead,  on  compariaon 
of  annual  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  immense  sum  of  $71,807,712, 

It  should  be  observed  that  40  millions  of  this  balance  is  the  savinga  resnlting 
from  the  elimination  of  State  taxation.  Under  the  proposed  plan  this  revenue 
■would  go  to  the  General  Qovernment,  and  not  to  the  Stat«.  Inviewof  the  ever- 
increasing  difficulty  of  securing  Federal  revenues,  and  the  easymethods  available 
to  the  States.  I  believe  the  General  Government  mi^ht  well  retain  this  revenue. 
Besides,  would  it  be  wise  to  leave  the  railroads  subject  to  taxation  by  45  States, 
and  about  2.000  diSerent  county  and  municipal  bodies?  Even  if  Federal  juris- 
prndence  should  permit  such  an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  taxation,  1  think  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  States  to  resign  this  power  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  weal. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  who  has  followed  tbe  burinesB  statement  ot 
the  roads  as  at  present  conducted,  and  the  second  statement  giving  a  forecast  ot 
its  necessary  finances  under  pablic  ownershln,  that  I  have  adopted  nothing  but 
the  experience  of  therailways  themselves,  saving  somehalf  a  dosen  items  in  which 
it  is  claimed  immense  savings  must  result  from  such  public  operation. 
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In  the  statement  of  "  STummary  of  receipts  under  QoTenunent  ownership  "  I 
SBBnme  that  the  passenger  traffic  would  increaee  from  13  billions  of  miles  traveled 
to  26  billions,  and  that  no  appreciable  increase  of  expenses  would  result. 

First,  wonld  'passenger  traffic  so  double?  It  will  be  observed  that  tbe  rate 
charged  tor  such  service  would  lie  reduced  from  SJ  cents  toone-half  cent  per  mile. 
That  rednced  fares  augment  the  traffic  every  excursion  will  testify;  but  I  want 
the  reader  to  consider  the  definite  experience  of  Enngary  on  this  very  point 

Hungary  own?  and  operates  her  railways  as  public  property,  and  here  is  what 
the  Bntjsh  consul,  Sir  A.  Nicolaon,  said  of  a  general  reduction  of  passenger  fares 
in  that  country ; 

"  The  year  1889  will  be  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  Hungarian  railways,  as  it 
witnestied  theintroduction  of  the  zone  tariJTonall  Hungarian  state  railways.  I 
have  on  former  occasions  report«d  on  this  subject,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  go  into 
details,  beyond  mentioning  tbut  sines  the  introduction  of  the  new  cheap  traf- 
fic on  the  ]  Ht  of  AnguBt,  1688,  to  the  Hist  of  December.  1889,  the  passenger  traffic 
increased  by  over  9,000,000  persons,  and  the  gross  receipts  by  over  £50.000.  As 
tba  total  number  of  passengers  annually  carried  by  Hungarian  railways  has  not 
heretofore  exceeded  15,500,1X10.  the  largest  increase  in  five  months  is  remarkable, 
and  would  appear  to  be  of  good  augury  for  the  ]>ermanent  success  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. It  is  said  that  noeitra  expense  has  been  incurred,  and  in  fact  that  econo- 
mies  have  been  affected  in  the  tlckat-issaing  department,  owing  to  the  facilities 
now  afforded  for  obtaining  tickets  at  poat-ofSoes  and  other  places  in  towns." 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  effect  among  the  circumscribed  population  of  Hnngarv; 
there  ttie  reduction  of  rates  was  about  one-half  and  the  augmentation  of  trafnc 
about  50  per  cent,  and  the  grots  receipts  are  said  to  have  increased  $350,000. 
Can  there  be  anydoubt,  then,  tbatacorreBpondinK  increase  of  the  passenger  traffic 
would  result  here  if  the  oost  of  travel  were  reduoed  four-fifths?  Not  much.  I 
consider  this  point  settled. 

Bntit  maybe  argued  you  have  allowed  nothing  extra  for  carrying  this  increased 
traffic. 

Well  that  also  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  change  in  Hungary,  accord- 
ingto  the  consul  quotedabove.    Let  us  see  why  this  fact  can  be  true; 

The  interstate-commerce  reports  show  that  the  average  number  of  passengers 
in  eachltrain  moved  in  1896  was  39  passengers;  in  1895,  38;  in  1894, 44:  and  in  1893, 
43;  1893,42;  1891,41.  The  report  does  not  give  the  passenger  capacity  of  the 
average  train,  but  we  may  safely  place  it  at  3  cars  to  the  train.  Allowing  50  pas- 
sengers to  the  car  we  would  thus  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  150  persons  for  each 
train,  or  2V)  percent  more  than  has  been  nsed  during  the  last?  years.  It  appears 
that  only  28  per  cent  of  thf  passenger  capacity  is  actually  employed;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence that  the  28  per  cent  have  to  pay  (or  the  other  73  per  cent,  who  are,  per- 
haps prevented  from  taking  the  empty  seats  reserved  for  them  by  the  high  rate 
which  private  management  exacts.  Now,  it  is  patent  that  P.n  empty  train  is  as 
expensive  to  haul  as  one  loaded  to  its  full  capacity.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pas- 
sengers, each  weighing  150  Donnds  would  equal  about  II  tons.  An  engineer  or 
firfitian  could  not  tell  whether  snob  a  boriTen  got  on  or  off  at  the  last  station. 
The  conductor  service  wonld,  of  course,  renuia  the  same,  and  so  all  other  servicefl 
worthy  of  acoonnt. 

Then  eo  far  as  "receipts  nnder  Qovemment  ownership  "  are  concerned,  may  I 
not  say  I  am  justified  in  assuming  an  immensely  increased  passenger  traffic,  with 
no  appreciable  angmentation  of  expenditures  on  that  account. 

As  this  is  the  only  item  in  "  receipts  "  which  differs  from  the  past  experience  of 
the  companies  themselves,  I  think  I  may  safely  pass  on  to  the  account  for  "expendi- 
tures and  maintenance,"  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  estimating  the  amount  of  necessary  expenses  I  have 
adopted  the  past  experience  of  the  companies,  just  as  in  the  account  showing 
'■  receipts." 

Thefirst  item  of  difference  in  "public  expenditures,"  aa  compared  with  the  past 
expense'',  is  a  saving  of  il&'i.OOO.OOO  in  the  annual  Interest  charge.  ThHt  results 
from  the  simple  and  indispntable  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  can 
borrow  money  at  one- half  the  rate  at  which  nearly  2,000  disorganized,  struggling, 
mismanaged  frequently,  and  antagonistic  railways  can.  The  :i  per  cent  bonds  of 
the  United  Statoe  are  now  quoted  at  from  8  to  9  per  fent  above  their  face  value; 
and  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $6,500,000,000, 
providing  a  safe  investment  tor  100  years,  would  be  easily  negotiated  at  a  3^  per 
cent  rate  of  interest.  Thus  tlie  interest  charge  would  unquestionably  be  cut  in 
two,  and  (165,000,000  annually  saved. 

The  next  items  of  difference  are  two  charges  to  expenses  of  operation,  involving 
an  outlay  of  $90,305,090  and  $6,000,000.  respectively.  The  first  is  over  and  above 
the  amount  now  paid,  and  is  incurred  in  oraer  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  frtnn 
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10  to  8  per  diem  for  all  employees  except  officers.  I  do  not  intend  to  grow  elo- 
quf  nt  on  this  topic,  bat  1  anoiud  like  to  emphSBize  the  pradence  of  aUeviating  tlie 
dama^ea  and  dangers  of  railway  indttstry  by  this  greatly  needed  reform.  The 
rasoltmg  safety  to  life  and  property,  the  immemw  opportnnitiea  which  this  redac- 
tion of  hours  would  open  to  tboee  relieved  (800,000  men  and  their  family  associa- 
tions),  and,  over  and  above  all,  the  165,000  now  nnemployed,  who  wonld  thus  find 
means  of  dec«nt  self-support,  are  subjects  which  I  shall  only  suggest  in  thedr 
infinite  poteatialitiee  of  indiTidnal  betterment  and  national  prioress. 

Besidee,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  society  wonld  not  conduct  the  rail- 
ways  upon  the  minimnm  wage  s(^e.  Some  reduction  of  hoursof  labor  or  increase 
of  wages  would  be  amonR  the  most  worthy  ends  at  which  the  nation  might  aim- 
Indeed,  the  railway  workers  may  safely  eri)ect  that,  like  their  brother  workers 
of  the  post-office,  they  will  be  paid  according  to  their  work,  not  according  to  the 
barometer  of  the  overcrowded  labor  market. 

I  have  added  $6,000,000  to  the  expenditores  to  cover  an  increase  of  wages  tor 
trackmen,  of  from  $1.17  to  1.30,  numbering  abont  170,000  in  the  United  States. 
Small  wagea  may  not  always  make  small  men,  but  only  herculean  character  will 
be  able  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  an  average  family  of  5  on  $[.17  a  day.  If  one 
stops  to  consider  the  awful  labors  of  these  trackmen,  burned  by  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  frozen  by  our  winter  winds,  working  10  hours  with  bent  backs  from 
"morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,"  it  wonld  seem  that  the  railway  mtma- 

Br  who  first  established  this  rate  and  thus  compelled  his  competitors  to  follow 
n,  has  a  heart  that  "  wonld  shame  hell  ia  its  palmiest  days."  This  Increase  at 
wages  to  the  trackmen  wonld  be  in  addition  to  the  redaction  of  the  day's  work 
from  10  to  8  hours. 

1  liave  aJso  allowed  an  Item  to  cover  insorancs  for  employees,  allowing  them 
$3,000  when  killed  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  Tina  subject  needs  no 
argument,  and  1  will  make  none.  An  allowance  of  $S,0O0  is  made  for  each 
poesenger  killed.  An  allowance  of  $3,000  to  the  non-trespassers  who  may  be 
Killed  upon  the  railways  ahoijd  also  be  made.  So  jreat  a  loss  is  too  mnch  for  the 
indlvldaale  composing  a  family  alone  to  bear;  and  where  the  deceased  is  himself 
innocent,  society  may  well  make  this  appropriation  for  the  peonle  killed  on  her 
railways.  Some  distinction  might  be  made  between  children  ana  others,  but  that 
some  provision  onght  to  be  made  above  that  provided  by  snlts  for  negligence  most 
men  will  agree. 

I  now  come  to  the  "savings"  which  It  appears  to  me  would  mult  from  the 
nnified  management  of  railways.  Why  do  rulways  insist  npon  a  uniform  gaa^7 
Is  it  not  fortneeconomyitinaagnrates?  Now.  itdoeeseemto  me  that  uniformity 
of  management  will  be  equally  prolific  of  ttdvantai^  in  the  active  operation  m 
the  roads.  The  first  item  of  this  kind  which  I  submit  would  be  saved  Is  $12,000,000 
for  some  1.500  railway  preeidents.  This  does  not  imply  that  we  believe  the  roads 
will  be  able  to  get  along  without  competent  brains  and  training  to  superintend 
them.  Outside  of  this  item,  some  $10,000,000  is  allowed  for  "Buperintendence." 
The  fact  is  that  railway  presidents  In  most  instances  represent  the  financing 
rather  than  the  actual  management  of  railroads.  The  supenntendents  are  nsuaily 
trained  railroaders,  while  me  president  is  the  fellow,  with  the  largest  amount  of 

There  ore  exceptions,  donbtlees.  bat  with  onif  ormity  and  no  clashing  of  interests 
among  the  different  branches  it  is  readily  seen  that  the ''railroad  president"  func- 
tion wiU  pass  away.  Superintendence,  of  oourse.  will  be  even  more  osefnl  than 
now.lnitshighest  sense,  Dot  theltem  for  that  has  not  been  impaired  by  thiededno- 
tion.  Law  expenses,  advertising.  commisBions,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
$12,1)00.000  (see  statement),  wonld  absolatelv  pass  away.  Litigation,  the  biggest 
element,  is  the  childof  private  intereetsin  railways,  and  whatever  remained  could 
be  attended  to  by  the  regular  officers  of  the  Gkivemment.  As  to  insoranoe,  the 
Government  wonld  do  its  own;  besides,  nothing  has  been  credited  in  "receipts" 
for  this  item,  which  would  make  it,  therefore,  an  improper  charge.  I  have  cat 
the  item  for  stationery  in  two.  With  uaiformity  in  the  forma  of  statloaery  and 
their  manafactnre  in  large  amounts  at  least  60  per  cent  conld  be  saved. 

Tbe  neit  it«m  is  $l8,463,afif*,  which  is  credited  as  a  saving  on  rent,  hire,  maip- 
ment  track  yards,  terminals,  and  other  property  rented  by  thecontpai^es.  Alltliia 
has  been  fnnded  and  is  charged  np  in  the  61  billions,  which  wonld  purchase  all 
this  rented  property,  so  far  as  neoeesary.  along  with  the  roads  themselvee;  so  that 
this  item  can  not  be  disputed. 

Here  follow  9  itema,  amounting  to  TO  millions,  allof  which  speak  for  themselves. 
They  areof  necessity  more  or  less  conjectural  as  to  details,  but  the  principle  n[Kin 
which  they  wonld  certainly  be  saved  is  the  unquestionable  value  of  aasociBtive 
labor  aud  capital  over  antagonistic  and  anarchic  effort  Every  trust  seeking  to 
combine  and  prevent  division  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  buslnesa  la  a  living 
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proof  of  the  fltem&lTalne  of  cooperation  and  the  fntility  of  conflict;  beeidea.  inthe 
statement  of  "  exjienditiiree"  by  the  present  compftnles,  yon  will  find  an  item  of 
$52,000,000  charged  np  to  operating  ezpeneefl  which  can  not  be  classified,  that  is, 
the  character  of  which  the  companies  have  i*efi)aed  to  make  known  to  the  Inter- 
state Commission.  They  nia;r  havesome  reason  for  this.  It  seems  to  be  the  money 
spent  by  the  roada  to  get  bnainess,  etc. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  contention  of  the  certainty  of  the  savings 
to  tie  effected  in  "operating  expenses."  I  be^  leave  to  append  the  estimate  of  a 
railway  man  who  has  writtennpon  this  snbject.  Mr.  C  wood  Davis,  formerly 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  on  a  Chicago  road,  in  his  work  In  favor  of 
Government  ownersuip  ma^ee  tne  following  estimate  of  the  savings  which  wonld 
result: 

From  consolidation  of  depots  and  staffs .  1^,000,000 

From  exclnsive  nse  of  shortest  rentes S5, 000, 000 

Saved  on  free  pBwea 80,000,000 

From  the  abrogation  of  the  commission  evil 20, 000. 000 

By  dispenring  with  high-priced  managers  and  staffs. 4,000,000 

^  dlsbandins  traffic  associations 4,000,000 

Dispensing  with  presidentB,  etc.-- - 26.000,000 

By  abolisliitig  all  tmt  local  office  solicitors,  etc 15, 000, 000 

(M  flve-eevenths  of  the  advertising  account - - .      5, 000, 000 

A  few  of  Mr.  Davis's  estimates  far  exceed  what  my  stndy  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce reports  wonld  lead  me  to  believe  mi^ht  be  realized.  He  comptitee  a  total 
of  lOOmflliOQsasbeing  within  the  economies  of  railway  operation  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  with  all  the  Innnmerable  eliminations  which  mnst  follow. 

My  effort  has  been  in  all  cases  to  disconnt  rather  than  dilate  or  amplify  the 
savings  on  pnbllc  operation,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  I  have  nnder- 
stated  the  economies  which  mnst  certainly  follow  the  introdnction  of  nniversal 
principles  into  the  management  of  onr  great  railway  system, 

TV,  Future  R^lway  Dbvelophemt. 

The  statement  given  above  shows  a  balance  in  the  railway  treasnryeach  year  of 
some  $70,000,000.  In  this  connection  we  shonld  not  forget  how  important  the 
railway  is  to  modem  life.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  pnblic  roads  for  every 
purpose  of  practical  life;  and  If  our  conntry  Is  to  develop,  it  can  only  be  by  a 
prndent  ana  steady  extensionot  her  railway  service.  I  shonld  snggest,  tiierefore, 
theimportanceofsomecompetent  guaranty  in  this  matter.  Wearesoaccnstomed 
to  regarding  our  immense  railway  milea^  that  we  forget  the  immense  tracts  of 
country  that  have  no  snch  accommodations,  and  whoee  reannrces  are  rendered, 
thus,  beyond  the  reach  of  men. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "we  have  twice  too  many  railways,  and  yet  not  half 
enough."  I  have  no  complete  data  at  band  going  to  show  the  amount  of  socially 
nnnecessaryrailways.  but  thenseleesdnpUcationsof  competing  roads  must  indeed 
be  great.  In  Allegany  Co tmty,  Hd.,  where  I  writetbis  paper,  there  are  four  rail' 
ways  when  two  would  abnndautly  meet  the  needs  for  which  railways,  like  public 
highways,  should  lie  built.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  capital  now  invested  in 
railways  is  wasted  in  such  duplication. 

This,  however,  ia  only  a  suggestion  of  what  mnst  continne  to  happen  if  the 
roads  are  to  remain  in  private  hands.  For  example,  a  road  now  running  from 
Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Baltimore  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  presumably  because 
the  traffic  will  not  sustain  the  r^nlar  bonded  intereet  charge,  Aud  yet  it  is  now 
in  oontemplation  by  certain  "  West  Virginia  interests"  to  parallel  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  along  this  very  line. 

Thns  is  railway  capital  systematically  wasted  by  "private  interests"  which  are 
incompetent  to  realize  the  highest  needs  of  society.  Who  would  surest  parallel- 
ing the  county  roads?  And  where  is  the  political  economist  who  must  not  recog- 
nize in  railway  duplication  a  prodigious  waste  of  the  national  resources? 

We  know  that  private  iiit«TestB  nave  seemed  to  jnstif^  this  improvidence  in  the 
past,  and  it  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  this  inherent  defect  of  private 
railway  capitHl  will  pass  away  but  with  the  "interest  "of  its  master.  In  short, 
nothing  hnt  the  General  Government  ownership  of  the  railways  can  reconcile  the 
national  demands  of  political  economy  with  the  higbest  service  and  advantage  to 
the  individual  citizen;  so  that  the  proposal  of  this  work  stands  finally  confirmed 
if  only  with  reference  to  the  general  claims  of  national  economy  of  capital. 

How  different  the  situation  wonld  be  if  social  service  were  the  only  test  applied 
In  railway  hnilding  as  well  as  management.   The  building  of  new  raHways  snould 
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given  mileage  to  b  given  aoonnt  of  territory  and  popolatloii.  The  average  n 
age  to  the  10,000  o(  population  for  the  United  States  aa  a  whole  is  jnst  2rt  ntilea: 
and  yet  the  aotnal  distribution  oC-mileage  throaghoat  the  conntrj  bears  no  sort 
of  harmony  vith  an^  unit  of  comparison.  This  fact  ia  another  inherent  short- 
coming of  private  railways.  Only  social  as  opposed  to  private  methods  con  cor- 
rect it. 

Compariaon  showing  unequal  diatribution  of  railuxty  mUeage  in  fourteen  States. 
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Ihavethos  shown  that  in  the  comDarisoD  for  some  14  States  Florida,  under 
identical  conditions  with  California,  naa  77  per  cent  greater  mileage ;  North 
Dakota  113  per  cent  greater  than  Utah;  Wisconsin  57  per  cent  greater  than 
North  Carolina :  Ohio  62  per  cent  greater  than  Maryland  ;  KentackyS^  per  cent 
less  than  Kew  Hampshire  ;  Arkansss  SI  per  cent  less  than  liinneeota,  and  Mis- 
Boari  70  per  cent  leas  than  Iowa.  The  States  compared  are  in  effect  identical  in 
their  population  to  the  area  compared,  e:ioept  that  in  each  case  the  State  having 
such  exces-t,  in  the  distribution  of  mileage,  has  the  smaller  population  to  the  area, 
thus  BtUl  lorther  augmenting  the  eiceas  enjoyed.  It  is  trne  that  the  railway 
manager  is  in  no  sense  renponsible  for  this  discrimination  agtunst  States.  Private 
intereatsknildfor  themselves  not  for  society.  And  yet  the  discrepancy  is  so  ter- 
riHr  tbat  if  such  a  policy  were  attempted  in  taxation  the  snffering  States  wonld, 
indeed,  secede. 

Vet,  atUl  the  discrimination  in  the  distribution  ot  railway  mileage  is  qni(«,  if 
not  fully,  as  disastrous  to  the  States  named  ssifthev  were  compelled  to  pay  all  the 
taxes  of  the  favored  onee.  This  subject  has  not  nitherto.  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
been  studied  by  any  public  man.  It  certainly  deserves  their  attention.  A  great 
deal  of  this  eic missive  distribution  to  some  States  may  consist  of  "parallels  and 
useless  duplication.  In  that  case  the  inec^uality  could  be  readily  remedied  under 
public  ownership.  No  roads  wonid  be  built  bnt  from  social  considerations- 
Stales  and  counties  thinking  themselves  entitled  to  greater  railway  accommoda- 
tion could  bond  themselves  to  cover  the  cost  of  constrnction  of  new  roads  under 
the  supervision  and  to  be  operated  by  the  Ueneral  Government ;  if  the  roads  were 
justified  by  the  supply  of  traffic,  then  the  prudence  of  their  construction  wonld 
appear,  when  the  General  Government  wonld  assume  the  bonds.  If  snch  roads 
failed  to  pay  more  than  the  cost  of  operation,  the  local  body  would  have  to  remain 
liable  and  accept  tbe  responsibility  oC  its  own  desires.  At  the  same  time  they 
conld  not  be  sufferers ;  for  the  construction  of  a  road,  even  at  the  points  of  low 
traffic,  would  inure  to  tbeir  beneSt  in  improved  land  values,  which  could  thus  be 
made  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  investment.  Some  objection  has  been  made  to 
nationalization  on  the  ground  that  "political  roads"  would  be  Uuilt  where  the 
traffic  wonld  not  jnstifyit.  I  am  quite  sure  the  institntion  ontlined  above  wonld 
prevent  that.  The  local  body  should  bo  made  first  responsible:  and  onl^intbe 
event  of  thetraffio  jostifjHng  the  investment,  i.  e.,  paying  cost  of  operation  and 
Interest,  should  the  Government  accept  responsibility.  In  this  way  the  needed 
new  roads  wontd  be  built  by  local  initiative  and  responsibility,  and  tbo  Govern- 
ment preserved  bannleea 

Thus  apiain  we  see  the  anarcbiam  which  prevails  In  railway  distribution ;  only 
to  be  compared  with  an  equal  anarchism  of  rates,  fares,  dividends,  and  ptiblic 
service.    There  is  no  data  obtainable,  bat  I  wonld  wager  a  dare  that  there  ia  no 
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SDch  disproportioa  is  tbe  dlstribation  of  the  pnbtic  roads  of  the  United  StateB. 
There  ifl  as  httle  reason  for  one  ax  the  other;  and  besides  the  iramense  development 
that  woald  result  from  devoting  the  capital  now  used  for  naeleaa  dapllcabonB  of 
railways  to  opening  up  accommodation  for  tbe  backwoods  farmers  and  others,  an 
eqnally  great  object  would  be  attained  in  preserving  some  principle  of  balance  in 
railway  distribation. 

I  think,  then,  I  may  safely  add  "Development  of  the  country"  as  one  of  the 
urgent  arguments  in  favor  of  raUway  socialiEation. 

V.  Safety  of  Railway  Pabsbnoers  a 


•  Employees. 


I  only  desire  to  sagf^est  on  this  topic  - 
deathsandininrieson Americanrairwa.  ,  .  _         .  , 

andAnatria-UoD^ary  (government  railways],  is  enough  tointtiaate  mayhem  and 
murder  as  tbe  principal  object  of  railroad  management  on  thissideof  theAtlaniic. 
The  Hgores  are  for  the  year  1690  in  each  conntry,  the  average  jonmey  being  ^4 
miles  in  this  conntry  and  16  miles  in  the  others. 
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Is  this  terrible  comparison  jnstly  drawn  between  public  and  private  ownership 
of  railways?    I  candidly  bellere  it  is. 

About  a  year  ago,  when  the  railways  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  an  extension  ol  the  time  to  complete  the  air-brake  and  patent  coupler 
appliances,  it  was  argued  that  the  poorer  railways  conld  not  afford  to  expend  the 
money  necessary  nnder  the  law.  Of  course,  it  would  be  almost  useless  for  the 
more  solvent  roads  to  do  it  unless  the  conditions  were  made  universal  in  this 


)t  of  Congress  commanding  them  to  be  done,  have  dragged  along  from  year 
to  year  defying  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  of  law. 

But  if  the  railways  were  the  property  of  the  people  that  act  of  Congress  would 
have  been  an  appropriation,  and  in  2  years  these  great  measures  wonld  have  t>een 
finally  realized  as  facts.  I  do  not  propose  to  denounce  the  individual  roads  for 
Ibis  neglect,  nor  grow  eloquent  over  the  carnage  and  slaughter.  But  this  state  of 
things  must  stop.  It  there  is  any  other  means  than  public  operation  which  can 
achieve  this  end  1  have  not  heard  of  it, 

I  only  want  to  add  on  this  topic  a  oommon  observation.  Many  of  the  accidents 
are  attribnted  to  overwork.  1  believe  that  the  reduction  of  the  day's  work  from 
10  to  8  hours  will  completely  remove  this  trouble. 

Besides,  when  the  roads  ore  socialized  improvements  in  safety  appliances  can  at 
once  be  utilized.  Only  the  fact  of  their  uUIity  needs  be  satisfaotorily  determined; 
after  that  the  Improvement  would  follow,  of  course. 
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HBABINQB  BEFORE  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COHOflSaiON. 
VX  A  Stbtrh  or  Railway  Accident  Inscranoe. 


The  principle  of  Insnrftnce  is  dee^ned  to  eliminate  the  dominion  of  chance  and 
accident  over  the  lives  of  individottl  workers.  It  is  eminently  jnst  that,  where 
»  person  accepts  a  particalar  wc^k  for  himself  and  society,  when  the  unfore- 
seen happens  nie  partner  society  should  sliare  with  him,  according  to  their 
relative  capacity,  toe  losses  ns  well  as  the  profits  of  the  enterprise.  Whether  con- 
scionsly  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  railway  employee  and  society  are  partners,  and 
the  terrible  aflictions  which  the  former  has  to  bear  oaeht  to  be  diatnbufced  as  far 
LS  possible  ratably  to  the  partnership  liability.  It  is  sniunefally  nnjiist  that  the 
fllatively  weak  individual shonld  bear  alone  "the  slings  and  arrows  of  oatrageoos 


Here  is  the  proof.     ( tJni 
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Does  this  difference  between  pnblic  and  private  management  arise  out  of  per- 
sonal malevolence  of  railways  on  this  side  of  the  water?  Certainly  not  It  ansee 
ont  of  a  difference  of  methods.  What  is  the  only  known  difference  of  method? 
Oars  are  private  railways  and  the  German  "  government "  owned  and  operated. 
So  much  for  the  valne  of  institntion.  Individuality  may  enjoy  a  great  helpmeet 
in  wise  methods  or  institntioDS.  It  will  be  remarked  by  the  reader  that  there  is 
a  striking  nniformity  of  death  and  accident  daring  9  years  given,  taking  substan- 
tial increase  into  account.  That  is  accounted  for  by  the  increased  number  of 
men  at  work.  Now,  tbla  fact  of  uniformity  is  of  invaloahle  Importance  in  the 
scheme  of  railway  insurance  proposed.  Wlu  a  practical  foreknowledge  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  way  of  accident,  tlie  Uovemment  could  wedl  discharge 
the  duty  of  society  in  this  partnership  of  the  lalwrer  and  the  publio  well-being, 

1  shall  not  indicate  here  what  compensation  should  be  made  in  each  class  of 
accidents.  It  Hhould  be  liberal  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  induce  indifference  to 
personal  safety,  as  some  might  argue.  What  I  particularly  desire  to  say  is  that, 
under  the  Qovernment,  certain  and  adeQoate  insurance  conld  be  had  becanse  it 
would  be  master  of  all  the  facta.  Under  the  dispensation  of  t  ,985  different  railway 
companies  no  half  saCisFacb^^  provision  can  be  made.  My  proposal  is  that  ths 
Oovemment  shonld  bear  half  the  cost  of  sustaining  sufficient  Insnranca;  that  the 
employee  should  bear  the  other  half.  Thatin  addition  thereto  crippled  employees 
should  have  an  opportnaity  to  educate  themselves  for  the  sedentary  employments 
about  railways,  shonld  pass  examinations  as  to  their  fltneaa  to  hold  cleriMl  posi- 
tions, and  that,  other  tbinga  being  equal,  they  should  enjoy  a  preference  for  the 
employment  for  which  they  were  fit. 

It  may  be  said  in  answer  that  so  far  as  insurance  Is  essential  it  exists  in  the 
nnmerons  casualty  coiopanies  which  are  anzious  to  write  policies.  Tbatisso,  bnt 
they  are  so  grossly  inefficient  that  they  defeat  the  purpose  of  insurance.  I  meftn 
by  the  charge  of  inefficiencv  that  they  charge  more  than  two  prices  for  their 
insurance,  and  thus  place  it  oeyond  the  reach  of  the  nreaaing  poverty  of  the  more 
than  half  million  railroaders  who  need  it  Besides,  tne  railways  should  pay  one- 
Ikalf  of  the  insurance,  a  thing  they  will  never  do  while  some  of  them  are  too  poor 
to  employ  patent  couplers  and  air  brakes,  saving  l^e  and  lives  Instead  of  insuring 

I  have  said  the  caeoalty  companies  are  inefficient  beoanse  of  their  cliarges. 
There  are  some  S9  of  these  companies  in  this  country,  and  here  is  their  business 
statement  for  the  year  I8B8: 

Summury  of  S9  companies,  taktn  frvm  Statidard  PublUhing  Company,  intumnoe 
Btatittiei. 

Gross  assets .-  ,.      $49,866,711 

QroBB  liabiUties 80,779,478 

Snrplos  to  pcjicy  holders 19,107,844 
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Premiums  receiTed  dnring  1897 $16,018,536 

DiTideudspaid  during  1897 _..  604,183 

LoBaee  paid  dorinK  im 6,893,741 

Grose  Bmonnt  at  nek  Decemb»r  81,  1887 2,872,880,785 

It  will  be  obBerred  that  tliey  obarged  $16,018,638  In  preminmB;  while  all  they 
paid  ont  to  the  ineared  waa  $6,393,741.  Every  casoalty  compaDy  wilt  ahow  this 
low  ratio  of  "losses"  to  "premlnma."  Eighteen  hmidred  and  ninety-seTea  is  in 
no  sense  an  exceptional  year.  It  thus  appears  that  they  only  paid  back  to  tbe 
people  who  aonght  their  inanrance  39  per  cent  o(  what  they  exacted  for  inautance: 
in  otlior  worda,  the  railway  employee  would  have  to  pay  60  per  cent  more  than 
actually  necessary  to  cover  the  actual  cost  ot  hia  inanrance.  It  ia  patent  that 
railwa^  inanrance  of  railway  sabjects  would  not  cost  more  than  6  per  cent  to 
administer  it  in  conjunction  with  the  railway  finances.  It  only  costs  that  amount 
to  administer  the"  sick  ,invalid,  old  age,  and  accident  insurance  "carried  on  by  the 
G«rman  Government  for  its  laboring  population.  (See  Fourth  Special  Keport, 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  Washington,        "  ' 


Now.  if  yoa  add  to  the  89  per  cent  6per  cent,  to  oover  governmental  coat  of  admin- 
istration, the  total  cost  will  be  just  4&  per  cent  of  the  enm  now  neoessarv  with  the 
casualty  companies.     Dividing  that  between  the  railroads  and  tbe  fndividnal 


employee  the  cost  would  be  jnst  21  per  cent,  or  on»-&ftb  of  the  amount  ni 

sary  to  insure  with  casualty  companies  and  secure  compensation  for  bis  individual 

At  tbe  same  time  the  traveling  pabllo  oonld  avail  itself  of  this  insCitntion,  and 
have  the  fortunate  travelers  cooperate  with  the  unfortunate  in  amending  pecu- 
niarily tbe  misadventnres  of  railway  locomotion. 

I  need  hardly  ai^ue  that  the  present  companies  will  never  adequately  correct 
this  great  evil.  The  "fellow-servant  "rule  of  law  excosee  tbem  abeolntely  from 
any  responsibility  to  their  employees,  and  when  a  passenger  or  a  freight  disaster 
happens  the  sufferer  bas  nsually  a  lawsuit  instead  of  insnronoe.  If  be  secures  a 
verdict  he  divides  it  with  his  lawyers,  unless  it  has  previotuly  been  consomed  in 
appeals  to  higher  courte. 

Vn.  Postal  ExpRKsa, 


e  and  the  accommodation  of  tbe  people  I  ahall  not  tbink  it  necessary 
speak.  My  remarks  upon  this  subject  will  be  confined  to  showing  that  if  the 
Government  should  nndertalie  the  railways  this  service  would  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  besides,  that  tbe  express  service  under 
these  circumstances  could  be  conducted  at  half  the  present  cost  to  the  general 
public;  that  allowing  the  same  railway  charge  for  carrying,  which  is  at  present 
paid  by  tlw  express  companies,  and  adding  thereto  the  coat  of  distribntion  in 
connection  with  the  post-office,  the  service  would  be  almost  as  greatly  improved 
in  the  matter  of  delivery  as  in  the  reduction  of  rates. 

Ur.  Wetr,  president  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  stated  before  a  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  that  the  usual  compensation  paid  by  the  company  to 
the  railroads  was  "  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  receiptsi"  they  guaran- 
teed that;  that  in  some  caaee  it  might  rise  to  50  or  even  60  per  cent.  (See  Con- 
gressional Record,  May  6, 1898,  and  Senator Pettigrew's speech  of  tliat  date,) 

It  would  appear  that  more  than  half  of  tbe  coat  of  express  service  goes  to  other 
sources  than  railway  carriage,  viz,  to  independent  ofBoes,  warehouses,  staff  offi- 
cers, acconntB,  dividends,  handsome  salaries,  etc.  The  only  service  performed 
by  them  which  is  ot  social  utility  is  delivery  by  wagons  in  the  larger  citiee. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  if  conducted  between  a  government  railway  and  a  gov- 
ernment post-office  this  necessary  service  could  be  reduced  to  its  most  efficient  and 
economical  basis:  and  the  necessary  coat  of  delivery  in  connection  with  postal 
matter  decreased  so  that  the  whole  service  nuKbt  be  bad  for  joet  60  per  cent  of 
tbe  present  cost 

Besides,  the  present  express  companies  carry  on  a  wasteful  (socially)  competi- 
tion with  eachother.  This  means  tbe  multiplication  of  rents,  occannts,  dividends, 
salaries,  wagons,  etc.,  all  of  which  would  be  eliminated  by  the  socialization  of  tbe 
service.  For  example:  An  intelligent  driver  of  an  express  wagon  in  a  town  of 
some  16,000  people,  upon  being  asked  as  to  the  number  of  wagons  necessary  for 
the  delivery  of  express  matter,  replied:  "We  have  altogether  5  wagons  run- 
ning; there  are  2  different  companies.  If  one  company  had  the  whole  business 
3  delivery  wagons  would  do  the  work  jnst  as  well,''  This  is  the  testimony  of  a 
man  who  knew  whereof  be  spoke,  but  did  not  know  tbe  writer's  object  in  asking 
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the  question.  I  consider  it  fair  to  expect  tiut  the  poet-ofiSca  conld  conduct  this 
service,  in  connection  with  public  railways,  at  about  one-half  of  the  rate  noyr 

tquired  by  the  private  companlee. 

Iwlllnotar^e  this  qneetion  fnrtfaer.  It  is  merely  incidental  to  the  proposal 
lur  public  railways.  If  we  shonld  get  them  the  azpresa  system  woald  come  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  we  can  not  get  the  railways,  I  fear  the  express  service  bad 
as  well  be  left  where  it  Is;  for  the  exampleof  the  carrying  of  toe  mails  and  the 
char^  exacted  therefor  ander  private  ownership  of  ther>iilways  leads  me  to  thick 
that  instead  of  "40  per  cent'  the  railways  would  secnre  about  HO  per  cent  for 
carrying  the  express,  and  tbns  in  effect  defeat  the  other  economies  of  postal 
management. 

VIII,  A  System  of  Railway  Civii.  Service. 

I  believe  no  person  has  ever  advocated  public  railways  bat  in  the  same  breath 
to  demand  the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  genaine  civil  service.  I  should,  indeed, 
be  ((nite  the  last  to  omit  this  requirement,  urgent  in  every  public  employment, 
but  especially  urgent  in  the  operation  of  a  system  so  intimately  concerned  in  our 
industrial,  social,  individual,  and  national  life.  I  conceive  the  system  of  civil 
service  to  aim  at  the  maintenance  of  merit  in  the  active  work  of  the  Government. 
In  that  respect  I  regard  the  system  of  railway  civil  service  not  so  mnch  a  measure 
tending  to  insure  as  high  an  order  of  ability  and  devotion  as  we  hitherto  have  had, 
but  as  an  adjunct  to  the  service  which  mast  immensely  improve  it  over  what  we 
have  known  in  the  past. 

Consider  a  few  suggestions  on  this  point.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  inter- 
ferences with  legislatures,  county  and  city  public  functionaries,  coorts,  as  many 
believe,  as  well  as  Conp-eaa,  will  pass  away  with  the  private  interests  which 
inspire  them.  Passes,  discriminations,  overbonding  and  stocking,  buUding  upon 
one  commimity  at  the  expense  of  another,  etc.,  mnst  disappear  with  the  Interests 
which  reader  them  profitable.  We  have  only  one  possible  apprehension  left  then. 
"  The  roads  will  get  into  politics."  I  think  it  but  a  fair  question  to  ask.  Where 
are  they  now?  What  is  meant  by  this  objectionis  that  employment  will  hecomea 
matter  of  partisan  selection. 

Well.Iet  us  see  what  this  can  mean  at  worst  Ont  of  the  836,620  men  employed 
In  1898  only  5,373  were  general  officers.  Other  officers  were  2,718.  and  here  the 
"offices"cease,  unless  clerks  (26,828)  and  station  agents  (39,733)  are  included. 
Of  offices,  about  one- half  would  be  abolished  asunnecessary,  so  that  at  most  there 
wonld  remain  not  more  than  5,000.  I  believe  no  one  will  contend  that  the  other 
820,000  employees  would  be  in  danger  from  this  influence.  No  firemen,  engine- 
men,  station  men,  conductors,  train  men,  machinists,  carpenters,  shopmen,  track 
men,  etc.,  would  be  in  peril  of  their  employment  from  political  desirea  at  Waah- 
lugton.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  subject-matter  of  railway  employment  does  not 
offer  the  same  temptations  as  other  activities  of  the  public  service.  Besides  the 
"offices"  which  are  now  dealt  out  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  railway 
"president "and  "board  of  directors,"  being  incidents  of  private  ownership  of 
stock,  etc.,  will  be  dropped,  and  thus  the  onlynook  which  your  "office  seeker" 
could  fill  will  be  out  or  reach.  Real  and  responsible  appointments  cotild  not  be 
taken  except  by  those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  railway  service.  Nature 
wonld  protect  ns  from  the  attack  of  tbe  ofSce  seekers.  There  would  lie  no 
"offices"  to  give.  Not  even  your  sleek  politician  could  dispatch  a  train,  adjust 
a  schedule,  and  I  do  not  think  wa  should  stand  in  any  peril  from  his  desire  to 
engineer  or  watch  aswitch.  If  beendeavored  to  foist  himself  on  the  railway  man- 
agement, an  indignant  public,  solicitous  of  their  lives  and  Itmbs,  would  either 
ridicule  or  hound  nim  off  the  earth. 

The  fact  is  that  the  elimination  of  "  private  interests  "  would  remove  the  posat- 
billty  of  this  abase.  The  general  public  knows  that  this  evil  exists  to-day  ia  its 
very  worst  form  in  private  railway  management.  The  railway  president,  who  ia 
he?  Not  10  in  100  are  experienced  railway  workers.  Their  merita  and  appoint- 
ments are  usually  ascertained  by  their  "stock."  They  are  not  selectea;  they 
appointthemselves.andhold  their  posiUonsas  long  as  they  hold  their  stock.  And 
in  other  cases  are  they  not  systematically  chosen  to  "  protect  certain  intereets?" 
Saving  a  few  small  roads  and  the  Pennaylvaoia  Railroad,  yoorrailroad  president 
is  invariably  the  rspresentative  of  "certain  interests,"  not  a  railroad  man.  but  the 
agent  of  a  clique.  How  seldom,  very  seldom,  do  we  see  a  railway  president  who 
"rose  from  the  ranks  up." 

I  need  hardly  sav  that  under  public  ownership,  with  an  efficient  commission 
having  charge  of  all  the ' '  superintending  service, "  great  lawvers  and  great  bankers, 
adepts  in  their  own  calling,  would  not  be  seen  in  such  appointments.    A  system  of 
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rules  cwnld  bo  readily  arranged  providing  for  competitiTe  examination  in  knowl- 

od^  of  railway  operation  linked  to  life  service  as  a  railway  worker;  and  thaacon- 
finrng  the  '■  Bupenntendiiig  service  "  to  real  railway  men,  your  politician  woald  bo 
effectually  exclnded.  The  commisdion  would  also  have  char^  of  freight  ratee, 
passenger  fares,  the  building  of  new  roads.  When  the  limit  of  their  ability  to 
attend  to  their  duties  had  been  reached,  other  boards  with  definite  powers  and 
duties  would  be^.  Eachmember  might  be  sworn,  like  a  judge,  to  allow  no  con- 
sideration but  merit  and  the  good  of  tlie  servico  to  inSoence  him  in  hla  condoct  or 
appointments. 

With  the  railway  serrice  confined  to  railway  men,  no  one  being  eli^ble  to 
advancement  bntsomerailwaynianwhohad  passed  the  required  examination,  and 
who,  as  in  the  post-oliice,  had  least  errors  marked  to  him  in  his  last  department, 
the  X)ossibility  of  partisan  selection  is,  I  sabmit,  effectuiitly  removed. 

But  let  us  see  what  Bvista  of  hope  this  arrangement  would  insnre  the  railroader. 
The  head  of  the  service  being  eupplied  exclnsively  from  the  service  itself,  every 
railroaderof  spirit,  intelligence,  soDriety,  and  ambition  might  look  forward  to  pro- 
motion, and  we  can  readily  see  how  this  spur  wonld  wake  to  life  the  latent  enor- 
giea.aptitndee.and  ambitionaof  almost  thoentire  rail  way  service.  Their  promotion 
should  be  mAile  conditional  npontheirattaining  the  highest  marks  in  theirprevions 
functions,  along  with  the  required  preparation  for  the  one  to  which  they  se^ 
advancement;  and  in  this  way  the  most  powerful  nu)tiveB  of  hnman  nature  conld 
be  brought  into  play  for  the  perfection  of  railwajr  operation. 

The  merit  system?  Yes.  Not  because  we  desire  the  roads  run  aa  well  as  now, 
merely,  but  because  we  desire  to  cure  the  nepotism  which  is  more  rampant  In  rail- 
way manaKement  to-day  than  it  is  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  pnblic  serv- 
ice. We  desire  civil  service  for  the  same  reason  we  desire  lower  passenger  rates, 
and  we  propose  public  ownership  because  we  know  it  alone  will  give  ns  both. 

With  the  S3^tematizing  of  this  great  service  on  the  lines  of  the  bighest  economy 
will  come  a  tendency  to  a  thorough  renovation  of  all  the  puhllo  depuimenU. 
Not  that  they  are  more  in  need  of  it  than  the  private  enterprises  of  the  country, 
for  I  am  sure  it  will  be  fonnd  upon  enligbtened  comparison  of  the  public  service 
with  the  private  that  the  palm  of  highest  efSciency  must  be  rendered  to  the  post- 
office  as  on  the  whole  the  best-managed  indastrial  enterprise  in  the  United  Stotes. 
Look  over  the  list  of  annual  failures  shown  in  the  Government's  business  annuals 
and  there  will  be  found  an  average  ban kraptcy  among  private  business  enterprises 
of  some  &>f»0,000,000  every  year  for  the  last  20,  And  this  terrific  waste  and  ravage 
does  not  include  "the  bad  debts"  of  anindividual  chsracter.but  only  such  failures 
as  are  of  general  concern  and  are  reported  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  It  is  far  from 
true  that  the  business  of  the  Government  Is  less  snccessfnl  than  that  of  private 
enterprise.    The  opposite  assertion  is  nearer  just 

I  have  only  to  add  under  this  title  that  no  difficulty  has  been  fonnd  among  other 
nations  ill  applying  economic  methods  to  public  railway  management.  In  Qer- 
many,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  India,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  New 
Sontli  Wales,  Russia,  and,  indeed,  in  all  countries  that  have  tried  the  proposal  of 
this  work,  no  word  of  discouragement  is  heard  on  thematter  of  "civil  service," 
People  naturally  expect  a  rigid  management  on  just  businesa  principles,  and  in  no 
single  case  has  there  been  a  word  of  complaint. 

Bnt  this  should  make  us  none  the  lees  urgent  in  the  demand  for  nonpartisan 
control  of  the  department  of  railways;  and,  let  me  say  again,  the  idea  has  never 
been  advanced  bat  in  conjanction  with  the  emphatic  requirement  of  such  a 
principle. 

IX.  The  Tkst  of  Past  Expbrikncb. 

"  Experience  is  the  best  of  teachers.  We  are  always  prone  to  look  for  prece- 
dents. The  facts  are  that  every  possible  species  of  nolitical  government  has 
made  the  experiment  of  public  ownership— some  54  di^rent  countries  now  own- 
ing their  railways,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  p^rt. 

One  of  the  tirst  featnrea  observable  in  the  results  of  this  svstem  Is  the  complete 
absence  of  the  corraption  and  monopolies  which  grow  out  oi  our  system. 

Another  is  the  fact  that  in  some  countries  the  railway  traffic  Is  made  a  sonrce 
of  political  revenue.  In  Germany  in  1890  the  net  profits  were  ^8i  per  cent  of  the 
entire  railwav  receipte,  or  |I19,1S9,HT.51  revenue,  and  this  immense  snm  was 
turned  into  the  imperial  treasury,  It  is  attested,  too,  that  the  neC  profits  of  the 
German  system  have  increased  41  per  cent  duriujt  the  10  years,  while  wages  are 
said  to  have  been  increased  1.31  per  cent  over  the  wages  of  private  managempnt. 
On  third-class  fare  in  that  ^oantry  one  may  ride  4  miles  for  a  cent,  and  10  miles 
on  the  Berlin  road  for  a  like  a ' 
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The  experience  of  Bel^nm  is  like  that  of  Qermanj,  according  to  Vail,  who  has 
written  an  oscellent  work  on  this  subject.  There  faren  and  freight  rates  have 
lieen  rednced  one-half  and  wages  of  employee  doubled  nnder  gavemment  opera- 
tion. The  net  profits  for  18U1  were  ill,31»,]T9.  In  New  Zealand  the  roads 
S' elded  a  net  profit  of  $2,179,473  in  1808,  while  the  advantages  which  are  said  to 
Lve  accrued  to  the  colony  in  cheapened  transportation  are  ineetimable 

In  New  Sonth  WtJes  the  government  owns  2, Sol  miles  of  raOways,  which  in 
18B3  retamed  a  iirofit  of  S9,S65,S68.  The  valne  added  to  public  lands  wonld  more 
than  pay  the  entire  cost  of  her  roads.  This  is  equally  trne  of  all  the  other  Ans- 
tralian  colonies.  In  Anstraliaone  may  ride  1,000  miles  first  olasa  for  9fl.Q0,  while 
workingmen  may  ride  3  miles  for  1  cent.  Yet  wages  are  from  25  to  80  per  cent 
higher  than  in  this  country,  while  the  working-day  is  bnt  8  bonra. 

TnHnBaiasome  8,800 miles  are  pnblic,  which,  together  wi  th  thenew  Siberian  line, 
make  11,000  miles.  This  entire  distance  may  be  covered  for  $50,  being  less  than 
a  half  cent  per  mile,  through  an  nnsettied  and  almost  uncivilized  conntry.  The 
net  retom  to  the  Oovemment  in  1891  was  {25,000,000.  All  the  other  railways 
revert  to  the  Czar  in  periods  from  85  to  85  years,  Workingmen  there  regularly 
ride  at  the  cheap  rate  of  $6  for  2,000  miles.  In  France  the  railways  revert  to  the 
r public  In  specified  periods. 

The  experience  of  Austria-Htingary  tallies  with  the  rest.  Her  net  proflta  from 
railways  in  1888  wei'e  (50,457,823.  But  since  that  year  immense  changes  have 
been  made.  The  "zone"  has  been  snbstitated  mainly  for  the  per  mile  rate,  each 
zone  increasing  in  breadth  as  the  total  joomey  is  an  extended  one.  Mrs.  Harion 
Todd,  in  her  work  "Railways  of  Europe  and  America,"  gives  an  ezhanstiTe 
description  of  this  institation. 

Thus  we  have  the  project  tried  and  tested  by  every  kind  of  government. 
Whether  in  the  most  raaical  democracies,  like  the  Australian  colonies,  or  in  the  most 
nnlioward  despotism,  like  that  of  Rnssla,  wheljier  among  the  people  prof  essing  the 
endowments  of  western  civilization  or  among  the  Hindoos  or  Japanese,  the  experi- 
ence of  each  and  all  attests  the  immense  advantage,  as  well  as  tbe  practicability, 
of  the  pnblic  railway.  Inatitntional  lines  can  not.  then,  be  drawn  npon  its  advo- 
cates, for  nnder  eveiy  kind  of  political  institation  has  this  system  been  tried 
with  the  one  reenlt,  eliminatdon  of  the  rottenness  of  irresponsible  private  power 
and  an  immensel^r  angmented  pnblic  service.  Experience,  then,  would  seem  to 
favor  nationalization. 

Professor  Ely  informs  ns  that,  without  exception, every  man  he  met  in  Germany 
considered  the  t^t  of  experience  as  dsmonetration  of  the  superiority  of  public 
ownership.  ''Even  those  who  were  once  bitterly  opposed  to  the  nDdertakiug  are 
now  convinced  of  their  error,  and  no  one  wishes  to  return  to  private  ownersbip." 

It  seems,  then,  in  our  case  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  being  behind  the  age. 

X.  Trusts — DKsTBuorios  by  Punitive  Prbioht  Rates. 

It  has  becom  ealmost  a  universal  principle  in  pathology  that  tbe  most  effective 
method  for  curing  a  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  inoculation  of  tbe  patient  with 
its  virus.  The  business  men  and  observers  of  events  well  know  that  the  parent  of 
trustihaa  uniformly  been  apreferential  freight  rate.  The  Standard  Oil  is  a  well- 
known  example  of  this  fact;  and  anyone  who  cares  to  know  the  definite  relations 
of  this  company  to  preferential  frel(fht  rates  may  be  well  referred  to  a  most 
excellent  work  by  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  entitled  "Wealth  against  the  Commonwealth." 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  last  10  ^eara  that  civil  prohibitions  are  simply  meaning- 
less as  against  those  great  combinations  of  wealth.  In  the  last  few  dava  we  have 
seen  offered  to  the  attorney- general  of  the  State  of  Ohio  a  straight  oribe  large 
enouBh  to  have  subsidized  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  known  kings  in  history. 
Monnett  has  proved  stronger  than  the  Standard  Oil,  bnt  1  am  afraid  to  think 
bow  many  have  in  tbe  '  est  and  how  many  will  in  the  future  yield  under  so  pro- 
digious a  burden.  How  few  haveever  stopped  to  consider  that  moral  endnrance, 
like  nhysical  endurance,  has  its  well-defined  limits;  that  while  some  may  bear  the 
small  burden  and  others  the  greater,  that  still  for  the  great  mass  of  the  human 
race  the  limit  of  endurance  la  reached  far  below  the  point  at  which  these  great 
nionst«ra  can  disburse  their  bribes.  Moral  endarancehasitslimits,  just  like  physi- 
cal endurance;  and  while  a  strong  man  may  bear  up  under  a  burden  of  500 
Ejonds.  yet  if  the  load  is  raised  to  a  ton  in  weight  he  will  be  crushed  to  atoms. 
ittie  wonder  is  there  that  the  moral  instincts  of  the  masses  have  taken  fright  at 
these  omnipotent  forces  of  corruption;  and  great  indeed  should  be  the  anxiety  of 
Americans  in  every  station  to  curb  and  overpower  these  organiEationa,  already 
more  potent  than  any  of  the  peace  powers  of  the  Republic. 

To  this  end  I  have  but  one  suggestion  to  make.    If  preferential  freight  rates  were 
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the  means  of  lending  economic  Btrength  to  these  great  moDetera,  then  pnnitive 
frefghtrateBmarmoHtcertainly  be  made  the  tnesiiBOf  their  undoiiig.    Iiettaerebea 

cominission  whose  datf  aball  tie  to  deteruiine  when  an  inilastrial  organization  liaH 
become  a  trnnt.  With  the  Ckivemment  owning  the  railroads  (and  this  anggeation  ia 
onlymadeuponthatcondition),  the  production  of  such  truate  could  be  eo  discrim- 
inated against,  on  the  principle  of  our  protective  tariffs,  that  the  trusts  must  soon 
give  way.  The  conuniHsion  having  determined  that  certain  aubjectsof  tranaporta- 
tion  were  the  productions  of  a  trust,  it  could  ■then  issue  ita  orders  to  every  freight 
agent  in  the  Union,  commanding  Uiem  to  impoee  100  per  cent  additional  for  the 
tranaportation  of  such  freight,  or  prohibit  itjs  transportation  entirely,  if  it  were 
foand  that  consumers  might  rely  upon  another  market.  In  this  way  society  would 
be  nieeting  one  economic  fact  with  another;  and  hiatorv  ahonld  have  taoght  us 
by  this  time  that  economic  factors  are  the  only  ones  wiCii  which  to  do  intelligent 
iMttle  with  other  economic  factora.  A  punitive  or  prohibitive  freight  rate  woidd 
BO  harass  the  operations  of  the  trust  that  it  conld  not  reach  its  market,  and  volun- 
tas dissolution  would  follow  the  application  of  such  a  force. 

These  trusts  have  been  recognized  by  the  statute  of  the  Union  and  by  the  com- 
mon law  from  time  immemorial  as  crimes  against  the  law.  The  suggestion, 
therefore,  that  such  measures  as  punitive  and  prohibitive  freight  ratea  migiit  be 
nnconBtitntional  is  hardly  called  for.  The  CanstAtntioa  certainly  was  designed 
to  punish  crime  and  not  to  protect  it.  The  clause  therein  relating  to  interstato 
commerce  applies  to  legitimate  and  laudable  commerce,  to  be  det«rmined  by  Con- 

SesH,  and  where  an  article  or  manufactured  product  were  being  unlawfully  pro- 
iced  andvendedtheCongrees.  in  the  interest  of  interstate  commerce,  would  have 
the  clear  and  nnqueatlanea  power  to  prohibit  snch  traffic.  The  Louisiana  lattery 
is  an  example  of  constitutional  principles  when  applied  to  unlawful  avocations; 
BO  that  I  do  not  perceive  any  valid  legal  objection  to  the  practice  of  pnnitive  and 
prohibitory  freight  rates. 

I  think  it  is  not  an  assomption  to  sav  that  if  the  proposal  of  Government  rail- 
ways were  Baoport^d  only  by  the  inciaental  prospect  of  the  discouragement  and 
destruction  of  trusts,  the  American  people  would  be  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  «F 
this  measnre.  Certainlv  they  have  long  despaired  of  lawsuits  under  antitrust 
legislation,  for  they  well  know  that  the  administrators  of  the  law  are  helpless  in 
tbeir  practical  Impotency  as  against  malefactors  who  possess  the  only  active 

Swara  of  effective  government— that  Is,  direct  power  over  the  millions  of  their 
low-citizens. 

X.  Objections  Considkred, 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  few  objections  which,  when  an  objector 
ia  found,  are  Bometimea  made  against  the  proposed  syBtem  of  national  railways. 

The  most  general  of  these  ia  the  one  expre^ed  in  the  aphoriam  "  The  least  gov- 
ernment is  tne  best  government."  I  do  not  tbidk  this  maxim  applicable  to  the 
subject;  for  in  a  literal  sense  railway  administration  ia  hardly  government  The 
adage  was  bom  in  another  age,  in  response  to  cenaorahips,  government  eipntga- 
toriala,  imprisonment  for  debt,  State  religion,  and  all  the  &ying  annoyances  of 
monarchical  governments  in  the  centuries  past.  It  can  not  justly  bequoted  against 
coordination  and  cooperation,  which,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  it  is  here  sought 
to  introduce. 

But,  in  another  sense,  sui 
will  place  upon  the  roads  u 
gained  or  lost 

I  think  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  systematic  exercise  of  power  by  any  set  of 
perBonBOTsranothernumberof  persons  is  in  itself  "government,"  whether  the  arm 
of  power  is  exerted  in  the  name  of  the  Qovemment  or  not.  Substance  must  t>e 
looked  to,  and  not  the  mere  foi-ms  of  Bpeech.  Now,  this  being  true,  what  are  the 
facts  in  relation  to  private  raUwaya? 

The  facts  are  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  a  million  of  American  citizena  are 
employed  by  these  private  railways.  They  are  dependent  on  their  employment 
for  the  physical  means  of  subsistence.  Their  necessities  are  their  highest  laws, 
and  any  power  that  can  consciourfy  govern  their  neceaaitiea  can  govern  them.  The 
interests  or  prejudices  of  the  anperiormaymakait  desirable  for  niiu  to  do  this  fre- 
quently; to  do  it  syatematically;  to  make  itamatterof  employment  or  no  employ- 
ment if  the  emplovee,  thus  dependent,  refuses  to  submit.  When  it  liecomes  a 
question  between  the  man's  subsistence  and  his  independence,  we  well  know  how 
wewonld  act  ourselves,  and  we  well  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  employees 
thnu  put  in  terrible  jeopardy  may  shield  to  what  the  hourseems  to  indicate  aamost 
convenient.  He  will  not,  as  a  rule,  make  an  individual  sacrifice  merely  for  "  his 
ilghta  "  and  lose  his  living.    A  family  and  a  lot  already  sufficiently  reduced  in  its 
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proportiona  make  his  "rigtats"  and  his  neceedtles  come  in  fatal  conflict,  and  he 
reels  that  he-can  not  retain  the  one  and  secure  the  other.  With  this  power  over 
the  Uvea  of  tMI.ODO  citizens, do  the  companieB"  govern?"  If  not,  what  name  shall 
we  (five  to  the  Bystematic  acta  of  effective  railway  power? 

For  BzampJe,  the  writer  knows  of  asappoeed  "relief  fnnd  "conducted  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  oar  largest  railways.  The  motives  which  inspired  its  founda- 
tion were  in  all  probftbiliiy  jnst  enoagh.  The  pnrpoee  was  to  raise  a  fnnd  to 
compensate  the  widows  and  orphans  as  well  ae  the  injured— made  snch  by  the  rail- 
way accident  camaga  of  our  system. 

Every  employee  on  penalty  of  hiajob  waa  compelled  to  anbecriba  to  this  fund. 
Some  government,  1  should  say.  After  some  years  a  enrplns  of  $600,000  was 
accumuleted  from  the  excessive  levies  made  by  the  company.  Every  provision 
was  ostensibly  made  bo  that  the  aocnmulations  should  be  safe,  etc.  A  few  yean 
ago  a  receiver  took  charge  of  the  railway,  and  found  that  the  S  100,000  had  Iwen 
swallowed  np  by  the  managers  who  preceded ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
employ  of  that  company  to-day  who  would  dare  inquire  what  haa  become  of  the 
"widow  and  orphajis'  fund" — nor  will  the  reorganizers  pay  It  I  refer  to  the 
former  management  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Thus,  it  indfed  becomes  a  question  what  ia  the  least  government  ?  The  man- 
agers, of  course,  pay  "onrs."  The  love  of  power  fa  deeply  planted  in  the  hnmaa 
breast,  and  the  managers  prefer  to  continue  their  "  governing." 

Does  not  the  principle  "the  least  government"  require  the  transfer  of  thia 
system  to  the  hands  of  that  institution  which  has  no  desire  to  oppress,  no  motive 
to  plunder, no  earthly  reason  for  "goveraing"lu  the  railway  bnainess  any  more 
than  in  the  post-ofBce? 

The  least  government  is  the  beet  government,  and  the  least  government  is  that 
with  the  least  motive  for  oppression,  plnnder,  waste  of  railway  resonrces,  etc.; 
and  with  tlieae  motives  will  pass  the  abuses  and  possibilitieB  of  too  mnch  governing. 

The  assertion  that  the  roads  wonld  get  into  politics  is  met  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Civil  service."  It  would  be  Jmoat  trite  to  speak  of  how  far  they  are  now  in 
politics.  LawBon,  in  hia  textrbook  on  railway  law,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  after 
examination  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  coart  of  Pennaylvania,  tbat  "the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  seems  to  run  tbat  court  with  the  same  facility 
tbat  it  runs  its  trains."  Politics  la  an  Important  branch  of  the  present  dispensa- 
tion. Railway  intereste  daily  come  iu  conflict  with  the  concerns  of  society. 
Taxes,  rights  of  way,  laws  of  negligence,  grants  of  rights  of  way  to  competitors, 
and  a  thousand  different  elements  make  Uie  private  uianagemei^t  think  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  "politics."  Sometimes  they  have  to  "put  np"  to  be  served.  Con- 
greaamen,  legislators,  governors,  judges,  tax  assesaors  and  their  election  are  all 
of  the  deepest  concern  to  your  private  railway.  "In  politics:"  A  politician 
wonld  call  yon  an  idiot  if  yon  forgot  to  consider  "the  railway  influence."  Aa  a 
general  proposition  every  officeholder,  sheriff,  deputy,  eelect  magistrate,  judges 
of  lower  and  higher  courts,  all  State  officers,  le^elators,  congressmen,  lobbyists, 
indeed  every  officer  from  constable  to  the  cabinet  are  the  special  recipients  of 
their  passes,  the  coin  current  of  the  railway  realm.  With  this  currency  they 
BUC(»ed  lu  establishing  a  diapoaition,  -nnconacions  perhaps,  in  their  favor.  If  the 
pass  does  not  work,  something  bigger  is  proffered,  so  big  that,  as  Brice  has  said, 
"ordinary  virtu*  turns  pale."  This  ia  the  inevitable  oonaeqnence  of  the  immense 
interests  at  stake,  and  railway  managers  will  resort  to  this  as  long  as  these 
powerful  incentives  remain — i.  e.,  aa  long  as  the  exigencies  of  private  railways 
exist. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  tiiat  a  railway  manager  is  necessarily  a  cor- 
ruptionist.  He  doea  jnst  what  other  speculators  do  in  smaller  affairs.  The 
trouble  ia  that  in  hia  case  a  single  "  coup  "  shakes  and  shatters  the  social  fabric; 
his  snbject- matter  is  so  great,  like  that  of  the  East  India  Comoany,  that  entire 
races  suffer  from  his  operations.  His  doings  are  shifted  from  tlie  circle  of  indi- 
vidual couaequence  to  that  where  society  itself  feels  the  weight  of  his  hand.  Tbe 
fact  ia  that  your  petty  stock-jobbing  cuucema  are  schools  of  training  for  him;  he 
mostly  comes  through  that  form  of  chrysalis,  and  will  emerge  into  yonr  railway 


sultan.  The  remedy  lies  not,  then,  iu  meaanres  of  Sunday-school  r 
legislative  restriction.  The  temp;ation  of  the  "inside"  on  a  rising  or  falling 
stock  market  will  always  prove  too  much;  if  the  vaccillations  do  not  come  fre- 
quently enough  he  will  produce  them  by  artifice.  Vou  can  not,  therefore,  redeem 
private  railwav  management  without  reforming  society  to  its  depths;  and  the 
only  relief  preoicable  is  that  which  advocates  the  removal  of  the  subject-matter 
entirely  away  from  the  private  passions  and  interests  which  dominate  the  rail- 
it  the  railways  are  now  deeply  immersed  in  politJcs  to  the  infinite  demOTali- 
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cation  of  pablic  virtas.  while  the  Poet-Office,  with  nearly  200,000  employees  in  its 
service,  is  cotuparatively  free  from  politics.  I  believe  no  one  can  galoaay. 

Show  me  a  single  inatancoof  the  Poat-Offlc*  ' — ' "-"- '  "    " 

anyone  else?    And  if  tbere  is  now  and  then  a 
the  Eeirice  aoffer;  can  society  complain? 

Bat  it  is  patent  that  the  nation  will  insist  upon  a  much  more  rigid  enforcement 
of  ciril  service  as  to  railways;  and  eren  if  there  were  some  change  nuw  anil  then 
in.  admini strati ve  heads,  would  that  be  without  daily  and  honrly  precedent  under 
the  present  form? 

But  t  shall  quit  arguing  a  point  so  plain,  for  it  is  qnits  clear  that  with  the 
elimination  of  private  motives  from  the  service  its  economical  administration 
would  be  as  tree  from  this  objection  as  the  great  postal  service. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  project  is  "  nnconstitntlonal:"  that  the  present 
powers  of  the  National  Oovemment  would  not  permit  it  to  assame  such  ownership. 

OOVBSNIIBNT   OWNBBSHIP  CONBTrT'DTIOirAI, 

I  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  constract,  establish,  and 
maintain  interstate  railways  has  been  set  at  rest  bynnmeroos  decisions  of  the 
coart  of  last  resort  In  18HH  the  case  of  California  v.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  was  decided.  It  involved  the  validity  of  the  old  acta  of  Congress  incor- 
porating the  Pnciflo  roads.  Judge  Bradley,  speaiiing  for  the  whole  court  in  that 
case, said: 

"  The  power  to  conetmct,  or  to  anthorize  individuals  or  corporations  to  conatrnct 
national  highways  and  bridges  from  State  to  State  is  essential  to  the  complete 
control  and  regnlation  of  interstate  commerce.  Without  authority  in  Congress  to 
establish  and  maintain  snch  highways  and  bridges  it  would  be  withoot  authority 
to  regnlate  one  of  the  most  im^Mrtant  adjuncts  of  commerce.  This  power  in  for- 
mer timea  was  exerted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  Cumberland  or  National  road 
being  the  most  notable  instance.  •  •  •  But  since,  in  consequence  of  the  ezpan- 
sLon  of  the  coantry,  the  multiplication  of  its  prodncts,  and  the  invention  of  rail- 
roads and  locomotion  by  steam,  land  transportation  has  ao  vastly  increased,  a 
aonnder  considei'atioii  of  the  subject  has  prevailed  and  led  to  tbe  conclusion  that 
Congress  hsa  plenary  power  over  the  whole  subject.  Of  course,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  the  Territories,  and  its  power  to  grant  franchises  ejcercisable  therein 
are  and  ever  have  been  uudoaLted.  Bnt  the  wider  power  was  very  freely  ezor- 
cised,  and  much  to  the  general  satisfaction,  in  the  creation  of  the  vast  system  of 
railroads  connecting  the  Kast  with  the  Pacific,  traversina;  States  as  well  aa  Terri- 
tories, and  employing  the  ^ency  of  States  as  well  as  Federal  corporations.''  (137 
U.S.  Reports,  IM.) 

In  the  year  13Q2,  in  the  case  of  Uonongahela  Navigation  Company  v.  United 
States,  a  full  conrt  again  says: 

'■Notice  to  what  the  opposite  view  would  lead:  A  railroad  between  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Hatriahnrg,  Pa.,  is  an  interstate  highway,  created  nnder  franchises 
granted  by  the twoStates  of  Ohioand  Pennsylvania,  franchises  not  merely  to  con- 
struct but  to  taJie  tolls  for  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight.  In  its  exercise 
of  its  supreme  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Congress  may  condemn  and  take  that 
inteTBtate  highway,  etc.  It  may  be  euggested  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel  in 
that  in  tlie  present  (a  river)  there  is  a  natural  highway;  while  in  that  suggested 
it  is  wholly  artificial.  But  the  power  of  Congreas  is  not  determined  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  highway.  They  are  simply  the  meansand  instruments  of  commerce. 
and  thepower  of  Cougreas  to  regulate  commerce  carries  with  it  power  over  alt  the 
meansand  instromentalitiea  by  which  commerce  iscarried  on."  (Jnstlce  Brewer, 
in  148  U.  S.  Rep.,  342.  See  also  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Southern  Eans.  R.  Co.,  135 
U.S..  641;  Lnitonv.  North  River  Bridge  Co.,  153  U.S.,  636;  Western  U.  T.  Co.  v. 
Pendleton,  123  U.  8.,  847,  and  nnmerons  other  cases.) 

The  power  of  Congress  to  condemn  existing  roads  has  also  been  affirmatively 
determined.  See  Uonongahela  Navigation  Company  v.  United  States,  as  alxive 
given;  likewise  that  corporate  franohisea  maybe  condemned,  and  that  such  |)ro- 
ceedings  would  not  interfere  with  the  inviolability  of  contracts.  West  River 
Bridge  Company  v.  Town  of,  etc.  (8  Howard,  U,  S.,  507).  The  General  Govern- 
ment possesses  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  etc.  (Eohlv.  United  States;  see  91 
U.  S.,  367.)  Congnse  might  anthorize  an  entry  and  the  taking  poesessiou  of  the 
roaida  immediatery,  by  providing  a  remedy  against  theGovemraent  for  just  com- 
pensation. (American  and  Enghsh  Encyclopedia  of  Law.  second  edition,  vol.  10, 
, .,  .,  ^  ..„.,    .  «.j   »._    "38;  and  Cherokee  Nation  i.  Southern 
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8tanford(161U.  3..410;163U.S.,4M;R«DebB,  158TJ.S.,5a5;  166  U.  8.,  82»-323; 
16S  U.  S.,  01,  ftDdeapecioUr  98  U.  S.,  708). 

Congrese,  then,  has  the  anqaeetioned  constitutional  power  to  maiatain  the  r&U- 
waya;  to  acqaire  them  by  coDdemnatioQ  of  the  fraochises  and  property  of  the 
preaen  town  era,  andmsT'teke  poaseesiun  of  the  same  by  a  simple  act  of  Congreus, 
aad  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  owners  in  dae  time,  when  the  market  valae 
of  the  roads  ia  properly  determined.  The  organic  law  preeente  no  obetadee  to  the 
immediate  realization  of  national  railwaya. 

Again  it  may  be  said  by  some  that  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  government  to 
operate  railways.  Bat  the  practice  of  threu-foarttaa  of  the  natlona  of  the  world  is 
againat  this  contention.  Jt  is  not  only  within  their  aphere,  bnt  they  aredoingit. 
How  abont  the  Poet-OfBce,  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  schools  and  pnblio  roads? 
Some  profess  to  believe  that  the  state  sbonld  only  act  as  a  policeman.  Bnt  why 
ehonld  it  act  as  a  policeman?  Obviously  because  it  alone  can  do  it  efficiently  ana 
TCith  dne  regard  to  social  jnatice.  In  abort,  becanee  the  state  can  diachorge  that 
function  better  tban  the  private  citizen. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  what  John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of  the  nobleet 
and  wisest  of  mankind,  thonght  npon  this  subject.  Diacnasing  the  exceptions  to 
the  doctrine  of  "  laissez  faire  "  he  says: 

"  In  attempting  to  enumerate  the  neceesarv  functions  of  government,  we  find 
them  to  be  considerably  more  multifarious  than  most  people  are  at  first  aware 
of.  *  *  *  Wesometimea,  for  example,  hear  It  said  that  Qovemmenteongiit  to 
confine  themselves  to  affcorduig  ptotocoon  against  force  and  fraud,  etc.  Bnt  why 
should  people  be  protected  by  their  Government,  that  ia  by  their  own  collective 
strength,  against  violence  and  fraud,  and  not  Mrainst  other  evils,  except  that  the 
expediency  is  more  obvious?"  And  again:  "  The  third  exception  which  I  shale 
notice,  to  thedoctrine  that  government  can  not  manage  the  affairs  of  Individnalel 
as  well  as  individuals  themselves,  hasre^erencetothegreat  class  of  cases  in  which 
the  individuals  can  only  manage  the  concern  by  delegated  agency,  and  in  which 
the  so-called  private  management  is,  in  point  of  fact,  hardly  better  entitled  to  be 
called  management  by  the  persons  interested  than  administration  by  a  public 
ofKcer.  Whatever  is  left  to  spontaneous  agency,  or  can  only  he  done  by  ]oint«tock 
associationa,  will  often  be  aa  well  and  sometimea  better  done,  as  far  as  the  actual 
worif  is  concerned,  by  the  state.  •  •  •  Against  the  very  ineffectual  security 
afforded  by  meetings  of  stockholders  and  by  their  individual  mapectdon  and  inquir- 
ies, may  beplaced  the  greater  publicity  and  more  active  diacnssion  and  comment,  to 
be  expected  in  free  countries,  with  regard  to  affaire  in  which  theG^neialQovem- 
ment  takes  part.  There  are  many  casea  in  which  the  agency  of  whatever  nature  by 
which  a  service  is  performed  is  certain  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  virtually 
single:  in  which  a  practical  monopoly  •  •  •  can  not  be  prevented  from  exist- 
ing. 1  have  already  adverted  more  uian  once  to  the  case  of  the  gas  and  water 
companies,  among  which,  although  perfect  freedom  is  allowed  to  competition, 
none  really  takes  place,  and  practically  they  are  found  to  be  even  more  irrespon- 
sible and  unapproachable  by  individual  complaints  than  the  OovemmenL  *  *  • 
This  applies  to  the  case  of  a  road,  a  canal,  or  a  railway.  These  are  always  in  the 
greatest  degree  practical  monopolies, "    {Political  Economy,  Vol.  11.) 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  state  can  operate  the  railways  better  than  private 
interests,  and  thns  there  is  the  same  justification  for  Qoveroment  railways  as 
Government  police.  It  will  be  found  that  men's  ideas  of  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment spring  mainly  from  their  prejudices  and  party  associationa,  rather  than  from 
a  calm  analysis  of  the  functions  of  government.  Whether  the  active  forces  of 
society  shall  be  exerted  in  this  or  in  that  case  depends  on  the  facts  of  the  case.  If 
they  are  such  as  todemandBocialintervention,U)at  alone  being  adequate  to  social 
need,  then  aociety  should  do  Its  duty  and  assume  its  fall  responsibilities.  Rail- 
ways are  far  from  being  indivldnal  affairs;  they  are  national  in  character  and 
consequence.    Only  the  nation  isstnmgenongh  tocontrol  them;  and  that,  as  ex- 

Srience  has  shown,  can  not  be  done  but  by  owning  them.  The  Government  ia 
t  the  common  agent  of  society  to  conserve  its  inlerests  where  the  individual 
units  can  not  act  emciently  for  themselves.  Unless  this  is  so  government  shoold 
be  abolished  and  supremacy  left  to  the  strongest,  and  the  lex  talionls  set  in  gen- 
eral operation. 

"Government  administration  of  the  roads  will  be  costlier  than  the  present." 
And  it  ought  to  be  ia  some  respects.  Any  railway  manager  who  offers  an  emploj-ee 
less  than  a  dollar  for  a  day's  work,  such  aa  navvies  sometimes  receive,  is  an  anarch- 
ist at  heart,  infinitely  dangerous  to  Uie  country  of  Washington,  Bnt  this  fact 
has  been  provided  for  in  advance,  and  $90,000,000  are  set  to  this  account  for  the 
general  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  eight.  No  government  conld 
or  ehonld  desire  to  nm  the  roads  on  the  minimum  wage  plan,  oat  ratlin  vitba 
view  to  the  greatest  social  service. 
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Bnt,  as  I  hare  shown,  instead  of  beintr  costlier,  one-half  of  the  Interest  charcn 
can  be  saved,  and  abontone  hundred  mUlions  besides  in  theeconomies  which  nUl 
resnltfrointheimification  of  the  1,98S  different  companieB.  These  economies  moat 
incresse  from  rear  to  year,  for  the  GoTonunent  can  lake  advantage  of  everv  labor- 
saving  device  and  ImprovMnent,  saying  nothing  of  the  tmmensely  increased  social 
service.  To  show  ttiat  goveniment  service  is  not  necessarily  "costlier"  I  append 
a  statement  giving  relative  cost  of  service  in  some  nine  different  Enropesn  coan- 
tries.  Private  railways  and  public,  for  the  same  conntrles,  alone  are  compared. 
The  table  is  taken  from  Todd's  Railways  of  Europe  and  America. 
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"  The  roads  shonld  be  left  to  the  free  action  of  competition."  We  have  seen 
that  in  order  to  pay  interest  on  the  investment  and  cost  of  operation  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  00  per  cent  of  the  country,  that  a  road  should  eocnre  all  the  traffic.  Two 
roads  mean  two  bad  ones,  poorly  equipped,  cheaply  paid  labor,  business  disaster, 
no  interest,  no  dividends;  finslly  comfainadon  oragreement  aa  tarates— a  monop- 
oly at  last.  No  law  can  make  It  other  than  profitable  for  the  roads  to  agree  rather 
than  fight  and  waste  their  resonrces.  Sonua  economy  of  capital  and  labor  reqaires 
that  social  service  rather  than  "  competition"  should  be  the  aim  of  railway  admin- 
istration. The  railways  themselves  are  against  competition.  They  have  had  a 
bill  introdnced  in  Congress  known  aa  "the  pooling  law,"  which  seeks  to  drive 
away  forever  the  principle  of  competition,  and  to  combine  them  for  the  purpose 
of  profit.    If  they  shoold  succeed  in  this  object  we  shonld  then  have  a  private 


year  than  the  United  States  does  to  administer  the  Government,  while  It  wonld  have 
on  ite  pay  roll  an  army  of  voters  larger  in  numbers  than  the  commands  of  both 
Grant  and  Lee.  And  experience  has  shown  as  that  private  owners  cow  and  vote 
them.  This  canlnot  be  fairly  said  of  the  poB^office.  Who  wonld  own  the  Gov- 
ernment then?  Is  it  not  betterthat  the  people  should  own  both  the  roads  and  the 
Government?  And  "  competition,"  where  wonld  it  be?  "  Gentle  shepherd,  tell 
me  where." 

Now  all  these  objections  were  singly  and  oollectively  made  before  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  ossomed  the  ownership  of  the  roads,  and  each  and  all  of  them 
have  happily  proved  to  be  Invalid.  Professor  Cohn,  of  the  TTniverslty  of  O^ttin- 
gen,  says  that  in  Germany  the  t^aeetlon  of  state  ownership  and  management  has 
been  settled  by  the  test  oi  experience. 

To  snm  up,  then,  there  are  some  10  great  objects  which  can  certainly  be  secured 
by  nationalization  of  the  railways: 

(1)  Tht.  perfect  security  of  the  capital  invested;  precarious  railway  securities 
most  TOSS  away.    A  vast  body  of  certain  investment  will  arise  Instead. 

(3)  Uniformity  and  equality  of  freight  rates  throughout  the  different  freight 
zones ;  all  shippers  will  enjoy  equal  opporiunities.  the  national  desire  of  20  years. 
Only  this  system  can  care  quasi  natntsl  as  well  as  willful  discriminations. 

(3)  A  half -cent  passenger  rate  per  mile  over  the  entire  coontry.  A  volume 
would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  resulting  educational,  industrial,  and  social 
advantages. 

(4)  An  8-honr  day  for  all  railway  workers;  trackmen  elevated  from  helotlsm ; 
the  Immediate  nee  of  all  safety  appliances.  A  volume  more  would  be  needed  to 
state  the  benefite  to  the  workmen  and  society  at  large  which  must  result  from  the 
introduction  of  these  principles  and  the  employment  of  165,000  additional  men, 
now  tramping  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities  b^ging  for  work. 

(3)  The  greater  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  by  a  wise  applica- 
tion of  the  capit^  now  wasted  in  "  parallels." 

<6)  A  jnsterdlstribntionof  rallwaymlleage  as  between  thedifferent  States;  the 
grossest  discrimination  and  ineqnality  la  the  practical  effect  of  the  present  system. 

(T)  The  emaucipatioa  of  pubUo  men  from  the  influence  and  evils  of  ' '  railway 
665A 18 
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cormptloii  and  politics."  I  do  not  mean  tliis  as  dentmciatloa,  bat  as  my  sober 
jadgment  of  tbe  anavoidable  conBoqnenoe  of  leaving  anch  prodigious  power  and 
temptationB  to  the  natural  selfiehneeas  of  at  moat  a  ver^  few  men.  Uoral 
Kidoiiuice,  like  physical  strength.ia  a  limited  onantity;  nations  ehonld  takecom- 
petent  notice  of  this  fact  by  abridging  the  artitictal  power  of  "positioiui." 

(8)  The  establiahment  and  operation  of  apostr' ■"""'  '  ■— '-^  ^ 

mignt  be  the  means  of  redncing  tha  coet  of  the  i 
advantBgea  to  commerce  are  beyond  compntatioi 

(9)  The  gradual  inangnratioQ  of  a  system  of  accident  insurance  for  paasengBra, 
employees,  and,  perhaps,  to  cover  loaeee  of  freight. 

(10)  The  availability  of  punitive  freight  rates  to  destroy  or  discourage  moaop- 
oliee. 

Besides,  this  great  body  of  capital  tlius  released,  in  effect,  from  the  railways, 
could  be  used  to  build  up  the  country  in  varions  directions. 

Now.  in  viewof  all  these  great  ends  I  desire  to  ask, in  perfect  candor,  those  who 
have  hitherto  opposed  thia  proposal  (and  they  are  among  the  moat  powerful),  are 
you  not  in  honor  bound,  by  the  great  gifts  with  which  our  comiaoQ  country  haa 
enriched  you,  to  examine  again,  perhaps  a  little  more  impartially  and  generonsly, 
a  proposition  which  will  mean  so  mnch  for  this  generation  and  the  conntlees  gen- 
erations destined  to  live  their  lives  ia  this  quarter  of  tbe  globe?  Are  a  few  apbor- 
ismsof  doubtful  validity,  snch  as  "leust  gov^emment,"  "not  in  the  sphere  of  gov- 
emnient,"and  "may  get  into  politics  "more  to  you  than  the  collective  interests  of 
an  entire  race?  Yon  know  how  received  ideas  have  been  shaken  np  by  modem 
science;  do  you  not  think  this  great  topic  worth  a  frank  stndy  from  the  other 
standpoint,  the  claims  of  society?  I  believe  yon  do,  and  if  your  interest  could  be 
eameatly  engaged  I  am  quite  certain  a  great  problem  conld  be  settled  right. 

I  might  occupy  as  many  more  pages  in  narrating  the  history  of  railway  scandal 
in  the  last  30  veara.  1  do  not  desire  to  "play  with  the  feelings"  of  the  reader,  who 
in  all  probability  is  as  well  acquainted  with  that  subject  as  rehearsal  oonld  make 

I  now  desire  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  aoarces  from  which  thia  work  has  been 
compiled.  Tbe  Interstate  Commerce  reports,  moet  excellently  edited  and  reliably 
prepared  from  the  aocoonts  of  the  companies,  arenty  principal  sources  of  informa- 
tion. They  may  be  had  for  any  year  since  1838  from  the  courteous  members  of 
the  board.  This  board  has  succeeded  in  achieving  a  greater  parpoee  than  was 
contemplated  by  its  founders.  It  has  settled,  by  its  reports,  this  whole  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  economy  in  faror  of  nationalization. 

THE  FUTILITY  OF  REOTTLATION. 

Even  those  who  have  oppoosd  the  Government  assnmntion  of  the  railways  have 
not  denied  the  intolerable  evils  of  private  ownership.  Their  hopes  of  betterment 
are,  however,  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  Government  should  merely  interfere 
andregulatetbetrafttc.  Thissuggeation  of  compromise  between  two  irreconcilable 
powers  and  two  discordant  interests  can  onlymeet,  has  only  met,  thefatecommon 
mattempte  to  balance  two  inherent  enemies.  As  a  matter  of  a  priori  argument  it 
would  seem  clear  that  a  regulation  of  the  railways  must  be  premised  upon  a  set  of 
conditions  whichcannever  exist  among  some  l,0OOdiffereDt  companies.  Uniform- 
ity of  practice,  rates,  classificationa,  etc. ,  presupposes  common  interests,  aims,  and 
conditions.  No  role  can  be  made  on  any  material  matter  oa  to  which  the  violation 
will  not  be  more  advantageous  than  the  observance  to  a  considerable  number  of 
the  regnlated  railways.  Therefore  the  temptation  will  come  to  violate,  and  sndh 
aviolationthrowB  thewhole  outfit  into  anarchy.  But  thia  "regulation"  has  been 
tried.  Let  the  regulators  narrate  their  grief.  (Report  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, 1898,  p.  0): 

"  There  ia,  therefore,  a  constant  temptation  to  obtain  it  at  any  cost.  Now,  the 
rates  between  two  competitive  points  have  been  published.  The  manager  of  one 
rood  finds  that  bnsinesa  has  abandoned  his  line,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  moving 
by  a  rival  route.  He  can  draw  but  one  inf eren  ce,  and  that  is  that  his  competitor 
has  secretly  reduced  tberate.  Under  these circnmstancM  what  shall  he  do?  Shall 
he  maintain  the  pnblished  rate  and  thereby  abandon  the  bnsinees?  But  that 
means  disaster  to  bis  road,  the  loss  of  his  reputation  as  manager,  and  ultimately 
of  bis  employment.  What  most  managers  actually  do  is  to  get  tbe  busineea  by 
making  whateverrateisnecessary.  *  •  •  Meanwhile  the  situation  has  become 
intolerable,  lK>th  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  tbe  carriers.  Tariffs  are 
disregarded,  discriminations  constantly  occur,  the  price  at  which  tran^Mrtation 
can  be  obtained  la  fiuctuating  and  uncertain.  Railroad  managers  are  distrastfnl 
of  each  other  and  shippera  ul  the  while  in  doubt  as  to  tbe  rates  secured  by  thtir 
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competitors.  Knormoiu  snma  &re  spent  In  pnTchaeing  bneineea  and  secret  ratee 
accorded  far  below  the  standard  of  pnblished  charges.  The  general  public  geta 
little  benefit  from  these  rednctlons,  for  concessions  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
heavier  shippers.  All  this  ailments  the  advantages  of  large  capital  and  tends  to 
the  in jorjr  and  often  to  the  mm  of  smaller  dealers.    These  are  not  only  matters 


js  degree  thehigherintereste  of  public  moroli^." 

The  commiBBion,  then,  confesses  the  disorder.  Bnt  it  also  confesses  that  it  is 
beyond  resnlatlon.  I  shall  quote  froely  from  its  reporto,  for  they  cootaiu  the 
sanction  of  experience,  the  highest  reason.     (Elee  Report  1997,  pp.  33  to  47.) 

FAILEKE   TO  MAINTAIN    PUfiUSHSD   &ATX8. 

"If  the  act  were  amended  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  sn^niestioiis,  we 
h^eve  it  wonld  in  the  main  secnre  the  aitabliahment  and  publication  of  just  and 
reasonable  tariffs.  If  such  rates  are  pnbUshed,  shippers  will  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  charged  too  mnch.  This,  however,  is  bnt  half  the  problem.  It  is  one 
thing  to  secure  the  pablication  of  a  proper  rate  and  another  thing  to  secure 
adherence  to  it-  Discrimination  may  be  occasioned  not  only  by  charging  too 
m.nch,  bnt  as  well  by  charging  too  little.  We  are  conetnilned  to  believe  that  one 
of  the  worst  features  in  the  present  sitoation  arises  from  a  departure  from  the 
published  rate  in  favor  of  particular  shippers,  and  that  this  might  continue  to 
be  BO. 

"It  is  weU  understood  that  the  statute  at  the  present  time  makee  it  a  criminal 
offense,  punishable  by  fine  or  impriaonmeiit,  for  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  railroad 
cmnpany  to  receive  for  like  service  less  from  one  shipper  than  from  another.  It 
Is  also  a  orime,  pnnishftble  in  the  same  manner,  if  nny  shipper  takes  a  rate  less 
than  the  pablis&d  rate.  It  was  assumed  when  theee  provisions  of  the  law  were 
enacted  that  they  wonld  secure  compliance  with  the  open  rate,  it  speedily  be^an 
to  be  said,  however,  that  carriers  did  not  maintain  their  rates,  and  thecommission 
andertook  the  iuvestigHtion  of  complaints  of  this  character;  but  upon  inquiring 
of  those  persons  who  had  knowledge  of  the  tranaactiona,  either  as  agents  of  the 
carrier  or  as  shippers,  objection  was  made  that  the  witness  conld  not  be  obliged 
to  criminate  himself  and  was,  therefore,  not  compelled  to  answer.  This  left  the 
commission  entirely  without  power  to  obtain  evidence  of  offenses  of  this  character, 
since  neither  the  shipper  who  received  the  rate  nor  the  raUroad  official  who  gave 
it  could  be  compelled  to  testify  to  the  fact.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
law  was  BO  amended  as  to  exempt  the  witness  from  all  further  proeecntion  for 
that  offense,  and  this  provision  was  held  in  the  Brown  case  to  be  a  constitutiDnal 
one. 

"The  Brown  dedsion  wab  announced  in  April,  1896,  and  thereupon  railroad 
:s  immediately  became  loud  in  their  protests  that  whatever  might  have 


, .  _„_    .   _  ._,      ._  .  n  would  be  scrnpnlously 

maintained.  It  soon  began  to  be  said,  howevor,  that  conditions  were  Incoming 
muchthesome  as  they  had  been  before.  Railroad  men  themselves  tacitly  admitted 
that  rates  were  not  maintained.  The  press  openly  charged  it.  and  what  inqniries 
thecommission  could  make  led  ns  to  the  same  conclusion.  Finally,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  ascertaining  what  could  be  developed  in  the  way  of  investigation,  we  began  ■ 
that  inqniry  into  grain  rates  between  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  which 
is  referred  to  la  another  part  of  this  report.  It  is  only  proposed  to  observe  here 
in  reference  to  that  inqniry  that  it  was  participated  in  by  the  several  members  of 
the  commission  in  person;  that  those  officers  of  The  different  railroad  companies 
engaging  in  that  traffic,  who  must  have  known  hod  the  rate  been  departed  from, 
were  colled  before  us  and  compelled  to  give  evidence  under  oath.  Tnat  evidence 
was,  without  exception,  that  tlie  rate  had  been  in  all  cases  maintained. 

"Now,  these  gentlemen  must  have  known  whereof  they  spoke.  Their  testi- 
mony covers  a  period  in  which  rates  of  the  kind  involved  were  said  to  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  disturbed,  and  that  testimony  shows  that  during  all  that 
time  and  in  reference  to  all  those  shipments  the  published  tariff  was  scropnlonsly 
exacted.  Nevertheless,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  fact  is 
othervrise.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  say  that  this  is  so.  Railroad 
managera  themselves,  with  one  accord,  declare  it  to  be  so.  Facts  which  are 
motalTv  convincing,  aithongh  not  of  a  character  to  secure  a  legal  conviction,  lead 
us  to  the  same  opinion.  We  have  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  very  large 
quantities  of  competitive  traffic  are  carried  at  other  than  published  rates. 

"The  effect  of  this  rate  cutting  is  most  unfortunate.  Incidentally  it  prefers 
the  large  to  the  small  shipper.  Rebates  can  not  be  given  to-day  as  they  were 
before  the  passage  of  this  act,  nor  as  they  were  before  the  Brown  deciston  eren. 
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Yariona  devices  are  reeorted  to.  Only  a.  few  ctm  know  of  the  traneactioii.  The 
whole  matter  mnet  be  covered  up  and  kept  secret,  with  the  result  that  the  larM 
shipper,  the  trost,  the  monopoly,  1h  able  to  secure  the  conceesioQ,  while  the  enudl 
shipper  is  obligred  to  pay  the  published  rates,  and  this  concession,  while  at  the 
present  time  small  as  a  rule  in  iudividoal  iDstances,  is  often  very  large  in  tba 
aggTegat«. 

"  Bat  the  most  nnfortnnate  featnre  of  the  whole  situation  is  the  fact  that  It 
often  prevents  the  honest  shipper  from  doiiiK  bosinesa  at  all.  It  being'  a  crime  to 
accept  less  than  the  published  rate,  one  who  bellevee  that  the  law  of  the  land 
should  be  obeyed  can  not  accept  a  redaction  from  that  rate.  It  ia  only  the  dis- 
honest trader  that  can  and  does  accept  it.  This  conceaaion  is  often  the  only  prolit 
Inthe  traiosaction.  A  margin  of  a  cent  a  bnshel  on  grain  when  handled  in  large 
quantities  tor  export  is  considered  a  fair  one,  and  this  is  not  a  large  nor  nnosnal 
concaBSiOD  in  the  freight  rate.  The  resnlt  la  therefore  that  not  only  ia  the  honest 
dealer  at  a  disadvantage,  hnt  he  may  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
that  bnsiaesB. 

"The  same  thing  is  troe  with  the  carrier.  It  is  a  crime  for  the  agent  of  the 
railroad  company  to  give  this  conceesion  in  rates,  and  no  honest  man  can  be,  on 
behalf  of  the  rsilroaa  company,  a  party  to  sach  a  transaction :  so  that  the  carrier 
which  would  obey  the  law  is  deprived  of  the  business  that  legitimately  belongs 
to  it. 

"  It  is  not  saneeted  that  railroad  managers  wantonly;  violate  the  law  in  this 
respect.  As  a  rule,  they  are  apparently  anxious  to  obey  it  The  failure  to  do  so 
not  only  makes  them  criminals,  tint  inflicts  enormous  losses  npon  the  properties 
they  represent.  Why,  then,  should  not  rates  be  maintained?  'Because,'  saya 
the  earner,  'this  law,  nnder  esisting  conditions,  puts  it  dnto  the  power  of  the 
dishonest  railway  and  the  dishonest  shipper  to  compel  every  competing  rwlway 
andevery  competing  shipper  to  be  dishonest  also  or  withdraw  from  the  Dnsiness.' 
The  shipper  declares :  '  U  I  pay  the  pnbllsfaed  rate,  I  mnst  close  my  warahonse.' 
The  earner  asserts :  '  If  I  exact  the  published  rate,  the  traffic  which  belongs  to 
me  goee  to  my  rival  and  my  stockholders  are  without  dividends.' 

"It  is  dlfflcalt  to  conceive  a  graver  chat^ce  than  this  or  a  more  onttagoous  situa- 
tion than  that  which  is  assnined  to  justify  the  charge.  To  what  extent  that  situa- 
tion actually  prevails  the  commission  has  no  definite  knowledge.  That  it  exists 
to  a  considerable  extent  seems  certain  ;  that  there  is  pressing  need  of  a  remedy 
can  not  l>e  denied.  The  carriers  insist  that  snoh  a  remedy  lies  in  the  enactment 
of  a  pooling  bU),  which  they  earnestly  demand," 

As  to  "pooling"  and  its  wisdom  the  commission  does  not  agree.     I  quote  again: 


"Ab  to  the  wisdom  of  this  legislation  the  commission  is  not  agreed.    In  the  first 

Slace,  we  do  not  agree  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  snch  a  law.  There  is  no  preco- 
ent  by  which  we  can  be  fairly  guided  as  to  the  reanlt,    •    •    • 

"At  the  same  time  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  If  pooling  produces  any  bene- 
ficial result  it  necessarily  doea  so  at  the  expense  of  competition.  It  is  only  by 
destroying  competition  that  the  inducement  to  deviate  from  the  published  rate  is 
.  wholly  removed,  and  it  ia  only  to  the  extent  that  competition  ia  actually  destroyed 
that  beneficial  results  can  be  expected.  Notwithstanding  the  specious  arguments 
of  caniera  to  the  contrary,  this  isand  must  be  the  fact.  By  the  legalizing  of  pool- 
ing the  public  losee  the  only  protection  which  it  now  fans  against  the  uureaaonable 
exactions  of  transportation  agencies.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  enormous  power 
which  such  a  measure  would  place  in  the  hands  of  railroad  companies  ongnt  not 
to  be  granted,  unless  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  properly  restrained  in  advance. 
•  •  *  The  membera  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wish  to  say  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  they  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  toovertom  the 
trans- Missouri  decision,  to  repeal  the  fifth  section  and  enact  in  its  place  a  pooling 
bill,  thereby  permitting  and  inviting  unlimited  combination  between  carriers, 
would  be  little  better  than  a  crime  against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  unless 
this  tribunal,  or  some  other  tribunal,  is  at  the  same  time  invested  with  aoequate 
powers  of  control,  and  that  nothing  less  in  degree  than  those  outlined  in  this 
report  or  their  equivalent  would  be  adequate." 

That  is,  a  system  of  regulation,  etc.,  of  the  "poolerB"ahallbe  tried  again.  I 
do  not  mean  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  members  of  that  board.  The  public 
has  not  sufficiently,  in  my  opinion,  appreciated  the  high  integrity  of  its  lat>ors — 
labors  none  the  less  trying,  arduous,  or  commendable  because  unattended  with  the 
desired  results.  It  is,  indeed,  eitremelr  gratifying  to  know  that  men  xuay  be 
obtained  in  the  public  service  for  a  small  pittance  to  pass  npon  subjects  of  sotdi 
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bmnense  financial  proportiona  without  a  Bingle  suggestion  of  Impropriety  or 
partiality  in  10  long  jeore. 

Bnt  to  come  ^ain  to  the  poolinD;  project.  The  railways  want  that.  The  com- 
mission believe  it  would  be  a  crime  xinleaa  accompanied  with  adeqoate  power  or 
control,  etc.  It  fs  not  claimed  that  pooling  wonld  prevent  dlBcrimiuation  In  favor 
of  "large  capital,"  i.e.,traBta  and  the  like.  And  of  what  avail  wonldit  be  to  the 
people?  There  wonldbenone  of  tbeecoaomies  of  a  single  organisation  asagainst 
one  thoasand.  The  old  line  of  expense  wonld  remain  intact.  Its  ohject  ia  to 
maintain  rates  and  protect  the  raUway  ownera  from  the  disadvantages  of  compe- 
tition. Under  snch  circumstances  we  might  see  some  4  billiona  of  railway  stock 
now  cnrsed  to  barrenesa  by  ita  parents,  "water  and  fraud,''  rise  into  preda- 
tory vitality  again.  How  mnch  better  to  proceed  the  entire  way,  as  has  been 
done  in  Qennany  and  some  50  conntries,  and  own  and  operate  them  on  principles 
which  everyone  concedes  shonld  control.  Common  ownership  and  commtm 
interesta  will  secnre  ub  every  end  deemed  so  desirable.  The  commisalon  admits 
that  transportation  ia  a  governmental  function,     (Report  18B8,  pp.  19,  20). 

"While  raOway  transportation  in  this  conntiT  is  carried  on  byprivrtto  capital,  it 
is  essentially  a  Government  f  auction.  This  appears  from  the  necessary  conditions 
of  railroad  construction.  It  is  a  universal  muim  that  private  property  can  not 
betaken  for  private  usee,  bat  only  for  the  public  ose.  Yet  no  railroad  can  be 
bniit  without  the  appropriation  of  private  property.  It  equally  appears  from  the 
relation  of  the  carrier's  bnsiness  to  the  community.  A  merchant  may  sell  to  one 
customer  for  one  price  and  to  another  customer  for  another  price,  as  best  Bub- 
Berves  his  interest,  without  violating  any  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  but  it  is  to-day 
Qniversally  felt  that  the  rates  of  public  transportation  should  be  uniform  to  all 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  railway  ia,  from  its  very  nature,  in  respect  to  the 
greater  part  of  its  businesH,  a  virtual  monopoly.  The  essential  feature  of  a  Qov- 
emmencinnction  or  of  a  monopoly  is  that  it  excludes  the  idea  of  competition, 
and  thisnotion  prevails  in  almost  every  civilized  country  to-day." 

Uoreover,  the  railway  managers  will  not  consent  to  accept  the  pooling  arran^ 
ment  when  incnmbered  by  the  conditions,  the  absence  of  which  the  commission 
considers  a  crime  a«aliist  the  people.  If  ilton  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Louisville 
and  Mashrille  RaUroad  Company,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April, 
declares  that  "it  might  he  decidedly  better  that  the  Government  should  acquire 
the  roads"  than  to  submit  to  the  rate-making  power  in  the  commission. 

Very  reapoctfnlly  snbmitted. 

D&viD  J.  Lewis. 

CausxBi^ASD,  Md.,  May  £B,  1S99. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  KR.  WALTER  E.  WETL, 
On  American  and  European  Fassenger  Rates. 

The  following  table  bIiowb  in  a  general  way  the  contrast  between  the  passenKer 
traffic  of  Amenca  and  that  of  Enropean  and  East  Indian  railways.  The  nnmoer 
of  passengers  on  American  railways  is  lees  than  that  on  British  and  Qerman  rail- 
ways, ana  in  proportion  to  population  the  American  people  take  a  considerable 
smaller  number  or  trips  than  do  the  English  or  Germans,  or  indeed  the  French, 
Belgians,  or  Swiss.  Theaveragedistancetraveledper  passenger, however, iscon- 
siderably  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  States  of  Western  Europe,  and 
the  total  number  of  miles  traveled  by  all  paesen^rs  on  American  railways  is 
greater  than  that  for  any  other  country,  although  in  proportion  to  population  it 
isonlyabontas  great  as  that  of  Oermauyor  France  and  probably  conajderablyleea 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  while  in  proportion  to  our  total  mileage  our  passenger 
traffic  is  quite  insignificant.  Our  receipts  per  passenger  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  other  countrios,  our  fares  averaging  3  cents ,  while  those  of  Euroi» 
averagegenerallyfrom  three-fourths  cent  to  li  cents.  The  peculiarity  of  Ameri- 
can traffic,  however,  isthat  high  fares  are  associated  with  empty  trains  (as  may  be 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  tne  receipts  in  the  various  sections  of  tae  United 
States), andthe  receipts  per  passenger  train  made  on  Enropean  railways  are  not 
much  below  those  on  American  railways. 

The  comparison  often  made  between  the  day-coach  service  in  America  and  the 
fixst-class  cars  on  the  Continent  is  defective  since,  as  the  following  table  shows, 
the  great  mass  of  travel  in  Euro]>e  is  in  the  third  or  fourth  class.  The  compar- 
ison Detween  first-class  in  America  and  third-class  in  Europe  shows  a  superior 
service  in  American  lines  and  a  cheaper  service  in  Enropean  roads.  India  offers 
the  example  of  exceedingly  poor  and  remarkably  cheap  service,  together  with 
good  returns  to  the  railways. 

The  accompanying  8tat«ment  has  been  compiled  from  the  most  tmatworthy 
accessible  resources,  and  it  is  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  correct. 

Walter  E.  Wetl, 
District  op  Columbia,  Ctiy  of  Wtuhington: 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  December,  1809. 

S.  Olvia  Moorb, 

[seal.]  Notary  PuWie,  Digtrict  of  Columbia. 
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ZHQUIKT  COHCEEHIVa  LEGI8LATI0V  AFFECTINI}    BAUWAT 
LABOB. 

The  qnestions  in  the  commifienon'e  "  Inqniiycaiicemiiig  legislation  affectine 
railway  labor "  are  set  ont  together  below.  The  answera  thereto  follow,  ea^ 
being  marked  to  correepond  to  the  question  to  which  it  is  a  reply. 

I. 

What  legislation,  if  any,  would  vottrecommendtbeStatesatidGongreaB  to  enact 
conceming  the  employment  and  (uscharge  of  railway  employees? 

1.  Legistation  to  insure  to  employees  the  right  to  membership  in  their  brother- 
hoods and  associations. 

2.  Legislation  reearding  blacklisting. 
8.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  regulate  by  law  the  conditions  under  which  railway 


employing  Mid  dischiffging  railway  employees. 


mceming 


m. 

1.  What  legislation,  if  any,  wotild  you  recommend  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  power  of  the  State  and  Federal  courts  to  issue  injunctions  in  cases  of  dis- 
putes betrween  railway  companies  and  their  emplcnrees? 

2.  Should  there  be  a  limit  pat  upon  tlie  power  of  Federal  courts  to  imprison  for 
contempt? 

8.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  allow  only  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
to  invoke  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  in  controversieH  between 
common  carriers  of  interstate  commerce  and  their  employees  concerning  wages 
and  terms  of  employment  where  irreparable  injury  is  threatened? 

rv. 

1.  What  Statfl  and  Federal  legislation  would  you  recommend  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  common-law  provision  exempting  tne  employing  railway  company 
from  liability  for  damages  receiyed  by  an  employee  ae  the  result  of  the  negligence 
of  a  "  fellow-servant? " 

2.  Wonld  it  be  possible,  and  wonld  it  be  desirable,  to  require  Federal  courts  to 
follow  the  mles  of  law  laid  down  by  State  courts  in  cases  involving  injuries  to 
railway  employees? 


idbyGoOgIc 
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Is  the  law  of  June  1, 1898,  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitration,  gatiflfacto^ 
If  it  is  unsatisfactory,  what  changes  wonld  yon  recommend?  In  disciuBing  toe 
law,  will  yon  please  state,  amonK  other  thinge,  what  yoa  thinkconceming — 

(al  The  feasibility  orpracticamlitv  of  compnlsory  arbitratioii. 

(bj  The  deairabilitj'  of  additional  legialation  regarding  the  relief  departments 
established  by  railway  companieB. 

VI. 


If  any  State  or  Federal  leftislation  that  von  may  think  desirable  Is  not  sn^- 
geeted  by  the  foregoing  questions,  will  yon  please  state  what  yon  tliinb  that  legis- 
lation should  be? 


REPLY  FROM  THE  CHIEF  EXECDTTVE  OFFICERS  OF  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS,  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN,  ORDER  OF  RAILWAY  CONDUCTORS,  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  RAILWAY  TRAINMEN,  AND  OBDEE  OP  BAILEOAD  TELEG- 
RAPHERS. 

ACO0BT  18, 1899. 

7b  the  Siit>-CommU*ion  on  jynngportation  of  the  Indtutiial  Commiamon. 

Q-EKTLEHEN:  Answering  the  inquiries  be^n^  upon  the  sabject  of  ' '  Legislation 
affecting  railway  labor,"  we  submit  the  following  suggestions.  Wo  derare  that 
tiiis  evidence  shall  be  nnderstood  aa  aupplementary  to  that  prepu^d  by  na  and 
submitted  during  the  early  days  of  the  hearing  before  the  comnuseion  (see  p.  04), 
We  further  desire  to  be  undergtood  aa  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
employees  composing  our  organizationB,  and  as  reflecting  the  consensns  of  the 
opinions  which  are  held  by  tnem. 

I. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  right  of  a  railway  employee  to  hold  membership  in  a 
reputable  and  lawful  organization  of  his  choice  should  be  as  inalienable  as  his 
ri^t  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  hia  conscience. 

Our  onnnizations  are  permitted  by  and  are  recognized  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  JnrlsdictioD  of  Congress  over  interstate  railroads  is  nnquestioned. 
To  the  credit  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  railway  managers  be  it  said  that  it  is 
the  sentiment  and  the  actions  of  a  very  few  which  render  uty  legislation  on  this 
subject  desirable. 

We  believe  that  discrimination  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  an  ofBcei  of  a  r^- 
way  against  an  employee  or  an  applicant  for  employment  on  account  ot 
membership  in  a  lawful  organization  should  be  met  with  a  punishment  so  swift, 
so  snre,  and  so  severe  as  to  not  only  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  act  on  the  part  <n 
that  particularemployer,  but  to  afford  an  object  lesson  which  will  have  a  suntary 
and  the  desired  effect  upon  others  who  may  be  similarly  inclined. 

By  reference  to  section  10  of  the  act  oi  June  1, 1898,  commonly  termed  the 
"  arbitration  law,"  it  will  be  seen  that  this  point  was  sooght  to  be  covered.    It 
that  enactment  can  be  strengthened  or  reenf  orced  we  should  be  greatly  pleased   . 
to  see  it  done. 

3.  It  will  be  seen  that  section  10  of  the  act  of  Jnne  1, 1898,  just  referred  to, 
makes  "  blacklisting  "  a  misdemeanor.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  existing  laws, 
Stateand  national,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  ox>en  blacklisting  of  exemployees. 
It  will  probably  be  imx)oSBible  to  entirely  stop  the  secret  practice  unless  a  penalty 
sufficiently  severe  to  make  fear  of  the  penalty  outweigh  the  desire  to  violate  the 
law  oan  be  attached.    We  favor  such  a  penalty. 

8.  We  may  well  doubt  the  advisability  of  such  l^slation.  Our  organlxationB 
afford  pretty  full  protection  against  unjust  dismissals  of  our  members,  except 
where  in  a  few  instances  the  employees  have  no  thorough  organization  and  are 
not  permitted,  through  fear  of  loss  of  employment,  to  perfect  such  organiiuktioD. 

4.  We  reaffirm  the  statement  in  our  first  answers  <see  page  66):  "Railroad 
comjnudes  have  recently  adopted  with  practical  nuauimity  the  reqnirement  of  a 
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searching  ph^Bical  examination  of  all  applicanta  for  employmeat,  nnder  which 
the  mtm  who  baa  anffered  ampatatioa  of  a  portioa  of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  who  has 
snSared  from  some  other  ininry  while  in  the  service  of  some  railway  company, 
is  refosed  employment  by  ouier  companies.  If  a  man  who  has  sustained  snch 
ininry,  which  in  reality  does  not  prevent  or  hinder  him  from  performin);  in  an 
able  manner  the  dnties  of  his  position,  or  who  has  attained,  a  certain  age  which 
leaves  him  the  prime  of  life  yet  to  be  lived,  is  to  be  refused  employment  nnder 
the  operation  of  a  mle  adopted  in  concert  or  contemporaneonaly  by  the  railroads, 
it  seems  but  fair  that  the  employee  shonld  look  to  the  railroads  for  compensation 
f or  his  injnry  or  pension  for  hia  age."  Uoral  obUgations,  even  though  strong 
and  weijcbty,  are  not  always  met  and  cheerfully  discharged.  This  moral  obliga- 
tion shonld  be  laid  upon  the  railway  companies  and  should  also  be  made  a  legal 
obligation  which  ooold  not  be  evaded. 


The  necessity  of  changing  train  and  engine  crews  at  established  points  where 
terminal  facilities  are  provided  renders  it  impractJcable  to  arbitrarily  fli  the 
honre  of  labor  of  train  and  engine  men.  We  think  the  taonrs  of  labor  of  yard 
and  office  men  shonld  be  sbortened,  and  we  think  they  coold  rcaeonably  be  fixed 
bylaw.  For  train  dispatchers  and  yard  employees  in  large  or  busy  yar<u,  8  hours 
should  constitute  a  day.  In  all  other  classes  of  service  10  hours  snonld  be  recog- 
nized as  a  da^'s  work,  and  all  time  on  dnty  in  excess  of  10  hours  for  a  day's  pay 
ahoald  be  paid  for  as  extra  or  overtime. 

We  would  anggeat  an  act  specifying  the  l^al  workday  aa  above  and  legalizing 
claims  for  extra  pay  for  extra  hours  worked. 


1.  In  addition  to  the  provisionsincorporatedin  theactof  Junel,  1B98,  we  think 
it  would  be  well  to  enact  enbetantially  the  following: 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Repregentativee  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Con^esa  assembled.  That  contempts  of  conrt  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  direct  and  indirect,  and  shall  be  proceeded  against  only  as  hereinafter 
prescribed. 

"Sec.  a.  That  contempts  committed  during  the  sitting  of  theconrtorof  a  judge 
atchambers,  Inits  orhispresenceor  sonear  uieretoas  toobstracttbeadministTft- 
tion  of  justice,  are  direct  contempte.    All  other  are  Indirect  contempts. 

"  Seo.  8.  That  a  direct  contempt  may  be  punished  summarily  witnont  written 
accosation  against  the  person  arraigned,  but  if  the  court  shall  adjudge  him  guilty 
thereof  a  jndi^ent  shsJl  be  entered  of  record  in  which  shall  be  specified  the  con- 
duct constituting  such  contempt,  with  a  statement  of  whatever  defense  or  exten- 
nation  the  accused  offered  thereto  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  thereon. 

"  Ssc.  4.  That  upon  the  retnm  of  an  ofBcer  on  process  or  au  affidavitduly  filed, 
showing  any  person  guilt?  of  indirect  contempt,  a  writ  of  attachment  or  other 
lawful  process  may  Issue  and  such  person  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
L    — a  .L — !^.__   ^ ._^__  . — Li. .-_._^. >  jlearly 

required  to  answer  the  same  by  an  order  whict  shall  fix  the  time  therefor  and 
also  the  time  and  place  for  hearing  the  matter.  The  court  may,  on  proper  showing, 
extend  the  time  so  as  to  give  the  accused  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  purge  him- 
self of  snch  contempt.  After  the  answer  of  the  accused,  or  if  he  refuse  or  fail  to 
answer,  tbe  coiiri>  may  proceed  at  the  time  so  fixed  to  hear  and  determine  such 
accQsattou  upon  such  testimony  as  shall  be  produced.  If  tbe  accused  answer  the 
trial  shall  proceed  upon  testimony  produced  as  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  accused 
sball  be  entitled  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  but  snch  trial 
shall  be  by  the  court,  or,  in  its  discretion,  upon  apphcation  of  the  accused,  a  trial 
by  jury  may  be  had  as  in  any  criminal  case.  If  tne  accused  be  fonnd  guilty  judg- 
ment shall  be  entered  accordingly,  prescribing  the  punishment, 

"  Sec.  S.  That  the  testimony  'token  on  the  trial  of  any  accusation  of  indirect 
contempt  may  be  preserved  by  bill  of  exceptions,  and  any  judgment  of  convic- 
tion therefor  may  oe  reviewed  upon  direct  appeal  to  or  bj;  writ  of  error  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  afflrmed,reversed,ormi>iiIfiedas  justice  may  require.  TTpon 
allowance  of  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error  executionof  the  judgment  shall  bestayed 
upon  the  giving  of  snch  bond  as  may  be  required  by  the  court  or  a  judge  thereof, 
or  by  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Conrii. 

"  Sec.  6.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  for  con- 
tempt In  all  courts  of  the  United  States  except  the  Supreme  Co«rt;  but  this  act 
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shall  not  affect  anjr  proceedings  for  contempt  pending  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
thereof." 

We  believe  the  criminal  laws  are  bronght  into  contempt  and  lose  mnch  of 
their  vitality  by  the  liberal  nse  of  the  process  of  injunction  restraining  men  from 
doing  those  things  which  the  law  prohibits  their  doing.  We  repeat  that  it  is 
mnch  better  to  depend  upon  the  code  and  let  all  men  nnderstand  that  the  laws 
as  contained  in  the  coda  are  to  be  applied  alike  to  all,  and  are  to  be  enforced 
without  farther  warning  in  the  shapeof  injunction,  mandamna,  or  in  other  form. 

3.  The  dignity  of  the  courts  must  be  upheld  and  their  decisions  be  enforceable 
and  enforced.  For  an  act  of  open  or  violent  contempt,  committed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court,  the  court  should  have  power  to  HummaTily  punish.  Bat  even 
then  the  foundations  of  oar  form  of  government  and  jurisprudence  would  be 
strengthened  if  an  appeal  were  open  for  the  offender.  Judges,  though  chosen 
with  a  view  to  their  especial  fitness  for  the  position,  are  human.    If  they  do  in 


reality  possess  the  judicial  mind  which  they  are  snpposod  to  possess  would  they 
not  prefer  that  an  appeal  be  open  for  the  offender,  to  the  end  that  the  conn 
might  be  relieved  of  tne  chai^  that  unuocesaarily  severe  punishment  had  been 
meted  out  because  of  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  conrt? 

In  cases  of  alleged  contempt,  consisting  of  acts  committed  outside  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court  a  trial  by  jury  should  be  permitted,  if  demanded  by  accused, 
and  appeal  to  the  higher  court  utould  be  permitted. 

8.  InOiere  men  simply  exercise  their  inahenable  right  to  cease  work  under  an 
employer  or  conditions  which  are  no  longer  satisfactory  or  acceptable,  and  where 
due  regard  for  the  public  safety  is  exercised,  aa  is  always  the  case  with  the  men 
in  whose  name  we  speak,  we  see  no  occasion  for  the  intervention  of  the  Federal 
courts.  The  courts  have,  not  infreqaentlf ,  interfered  with  restraining  orders 
under  the  plea  of  threatened  irreparable  injury,  whan  the  injury  was  neither 
threatened  nor  irreparable  if  inflicted. 

We  invite  a  careful  review  oC  the  recwrds  in  connection  with  the  restraining 
order  issned  in  December,  1393,  by  Judge  Jenkins  of  the  Federal  court  in  Wis- 
consin on  request  of  the  receiver  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  hearings 
on  motion  to  modify  said  writ,  the  hearing  on  appeal  to  the  appellate  conrt,  and 
the  Congressional  mveetigation  of  Judge  Jenlans's  act.  We  also  invite  carefnl 
review  ra  similar  order  issned  shortly  thereafter  by  Judge  Dundy,  of  Nebraska,  on 
petition  of  the  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  sabsequent  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Federal  courts.  It  will  be  found  that  the  only  injury  that ' '  threat- 
ened "  at  that  time  ezisted  solely  in  the  minds  of  the  receivers. 

TV. 

1.  We  have  seen  no  proposed  legislation  on  this  subject  which  seemed  more 
comprehensive  and  concise  than  the  proposed  bill  referred  to  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Hoae- 
leyin  his  testimony  before  your  commlsfflon,  and  found  on  page  81  of  that  printed 
testimony. 

a.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibilitv  of  takii^  such  jurisdiction  away 
from  the  Federal  courts.  We  believe  it  would  be  much  better  for  aU  concerned 
if  the  decision  of  some  court  could  be  made  the  rule  and  be  followed  in  all  cases 
to  which  it  could  be  justly  applied.  If  that  were  done  all  interested  would  under- 
stand  alike  and  the  hope  that  another  court  could  differ  in  opinion  from  the  one 
whose  decision  had  been  handed  down  wonld  not  encourage  the  proeecntion  of 
donbtfnl  cases  or  the  stubborn  defense  of  such  as  were  not  doubtful. 


The  act  of  June  1, 1898,  has  not  as  yet  been  given  a  fair  teat.  It  must  depend 
for  its  vitality  very  largely  upon  the  vigorous  and  interested  way  in  which  the 
commissioners,  who  are  charged  with  tfie  duty  of  invoking  its  conciliatory  pro- 
visions and  itaarbitrationfeatares,  take  holdoi  any  case  which  is  brought  to  their 
attention.  If  dignified  with  earnestness  on  part  of  the  Qovemment  officials,  we 
believe  tbe  law  to  be  pregnant  with  good.  We  have  no  suggestions  as  to  changes 
in  it  to  offer  at  this  time. 

(a)  We  do  not  believe  tl 
tions  between  employer  ai  ...  ^,.... 

most  at  interest  have  no  voice,  ia  or  ever  can  be  arbitration.  When  compulsion 
comes  in,  the  spirit  of  arbitration  stexts  ont.  We  do  not  see  how  "  compulsory 
arbitration  "  can  be  indulged  in  withont  creating  "  involuntary  servitude,"  sod 
that  when  it  is  not  a  "  poushment  for  crime." 
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(b)  Onr  ideas  on  relief  asBOciatioiie  are  expreesed  in  onr  former  testdmony.  (See 
p.  67  of  the  printed  testimony. )  Ttte  act  of  Jnne  1 ,  1686,  makee  it  nnlawfol  to 
make  memberBhip  in  sncb  an  aesociatioD  a  condition  of  employment.  If  the  asBo- 
oiation  were  in  fact "  Toluntary,"  there  would  be  little  in  it  to  criticiHe. 


We  think  the  -existJog  law  enffldent  for  the  pieaent.  After  the  time  within 
which  its  terms  most  be  complied  with  has  paaaed,  it  may  develop  that  additional 
legielatioa,  State  or  national,  will  be  ueceesKry  or  detdrable. 

vn. 

As  ot  great  y&hie  in  oompilins  accnrate  data,  and  ae  a  guide  to  intelligent  con- 
clusion as  to  the  necesBity  for  legulatlon  on  any  subject  originating  in  or  connected 
with  railroad  accidento,  the  canses  and  reaponajbilities  therefor,  we  heartily  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  of  the  amendment  to  the  act  of  March  2, 1693,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty-flfth  Congrees  by  Senator  Pettigrew,  known  as  Senate 
bill  No.  8244,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Moseley  in  hia  testimony  before  your  com- 
mission.   (See  pp.  37,  38,  thin  volnme.) 

Yourg,  very  truly,  E.  E,  Glabe, 

Orand  (Jhief  Order  of  Railway  Conductont. 
P.  M.  Abthur, 
Orand  Chief  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineer*. 

F.  P.  Sargent, 
Orand  Master  Brotherhood  of  LooomoUve  Firemen. 

P.  H.  MORRISSEY, 

Orand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Railvxiy  Trainmen. 
"W.  V.  PowKU,, 
Grand  Chi^  Order  of  Bailway  Telegraphers. 


EEPLT  OP  ME.  F.  W.  AENOLD, 

Orand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

Peobia,  III.,  Avguet  10, 1839. 
The  Siibcommission  on  Transporiation, 

Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
SiBS :  I  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  yoot  recent  request  for  answers  to  certain 
inteiTogatories: 

I. 

1.  I  wonld  recotmnend  that  Congress  enact  a  law  giving  employees  the  right  to 
join  an  organization  of  their  classes  for  the  pnrpoee  of  better  protecting  their 
interests  intellectnally,  socially,  morally,  and  financially. 

3.  I  would  recommend  a  stnnKent  law  turaiost  blacklisting,  bo  called,  as  it  Is 
clearly  nn-American,  unfair,  and  unjust.  The  present  law  is  not  complete,  nor 
does  it  answer  the  pnrpoee. 

3.  I  think  that  a  railway  employee,  who  hasdevoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  faithfully,  to  his  trade  or  calling,  and  who  arrives  at  an  age  that  ia  regarded 
by  the  railroad  corporation  as  objectionable,  should  not  be  £scharged  for  that 
cause  alone,  and  thrown  upon  bis  own,  generally  meager,  resonrcea.  Also  that 
an  employee  who  Itas  faithfully  performed  his  duties  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
and  who  nas  reached  an  age  that  prohibits  him  from  starting  successfully  in 
some  other  walk,  ahonld  not  be  discharged  simply  because  he  has  violated  some 
ordinary  rule  of  the  corporation,  unless,  perhaps,  ft  be  of  the  most  serious  possi- 
ble character. 

n. 

I  shonld  judge  it  highly  desirable  and  necessary  that  there  be  Federal  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  hours  of  continnoos  labor  on  railways,  that  employees  may 
secure  such  r^  as  will  enable  them  to  perform  their  work  with  safety  to  them- 
selves, the  public,  and  to  the  property  of  their  employer.  Men  on  locomotives 
can  not  be  regarded  as  safe  men  unless  they  have  are  asonable  nnmber  ot  hours  ot 
rest  each  day. 
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of  Indiana.  The  two  Idnde  of  contempt  shaU  be  known  as  "  direct  contonpt"  and 
"indirect  contempt."  "  Direct  contempt "  shall  be  that  committed  within  the 
knowledKa  of  the  court  and  should  be  punishable  bv  fine  only.  "  Indirect  con- 
tempt "  sWl  be  that  committed  withont  the  knowledge  of  the  court  and  shall  be 
tried  by  jury,  the  punishment  for  which  should  be  by  fine, 

3.  I  thmk  courts  shonld  not  be  given  the  right  to  imprison  for  contempt  com- 
mitted without  their  knowled^.  From  a  humane  standpoint  I  ttdnk  imprison- 
ment for  contempt  in  an^  particular  belongs  to  the  dark  ages,  since  punlahmeut  by 
fine  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as  efScacious. 

8.  I  can  not  say. 

IV. 

1.  I  would  recommend  for  State  and  Federal  legislation  a  law  that  is  now 
raabodied  in  a  bill  known  as  the  "  Employees  Liability"  bill,  which  corrects  the 
shameless  injustice  in  the  ^iresent  law  which  exempts  railway  corporations  from 
liability  for  damages  received  by  an  employee  as  the  result  of  the  negligMkce  of 
a  fellow-servant. 

3.  I  should  think  it  possible,  and  certainly  desirable,  that  Congress  ebould 
require  Federal  courts  to  follow  the  rules  of  law  laid  down  by  State  courts  in 
cases  involving  injnFiea  to  railway  employees,  and  I  think  it  equally  desirable 
that  Congress  enact  a  law  making  a  uniform  amount  of  damages  recoverable  in 
all  States  and  Territories  alike  where  an  employee  has  received  injuries,  followed 
by  death,  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  an  unstated 
amount  where  injuries,  amounting  to  total  and  permanent  disability,  have  been 
received  under  like  circumstances. 


The  law  of  Jane  1, 1898,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  its  application,  is 
satisfactory. 

a.  I  do  not  r^r^rd  as  feasible  or  practicable  any  snch  thing  as  compulsory 
arbitration. 

b.  I  would  recommend  that  Congress  enact  a  law  which  will  prohibit  a  railway 
corporation,  by  threat,  insinuatiou,  or  innuendo,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  require 
an  employee  to  involuntarily  become  a  member  of  or  join  a  relief  assoclatiim  or 
department  in  order  that  such  employee  shall  remain  in  the  service  of  socli 
corporation. 

VI. 
I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  in  reply  to  this  question. 

vn. 

I  would  recommend  that  Congress  enact  a  law  giving  to  all  labor  organixatlona 
(strictly  so)  that  are  not  organ^ed  nor  conducted  for  profit  a  right  to  carry  on 
an  insurance  business,  not  for  profit,  strictly  among  its  members,  without  the 
requirement  of  incorporating,  nor  of  licendng  in  any  State  except  the  Sti^ 
where  the  headquarters  of  the  organization  may  be  located,  and  that  after  pro- 
curing such  license  snch  organization  shall  have  standing  in  any  court  in  ai^ 
State  or  Territory. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  F.  W.  AhsOld, 

Orand  Secretary  and  Treaturtr. 
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REPLY  OF  MB.  JOHN  T.  WILSON, 
Grand  Chi^  of  the  Brothei^wod  of  EaQnad  Trackmen  of  America. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  li,  1S99. 

The  StiboommiMion  on  lyantportation,  Indugtriai  Commiaaion,  WatMngton,  D.  C. 
SiBS:  I  Tffplj  ae  follows  to  tout  favor  of  Mb  nltiino  witb  a  Ust  of  q^acetlonB 
f  DCloeed,  whicli  were  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  conipletiiig  the  iDdnstnal  Com- 
niiiurinTi'a  inqmrf  concemiiig  "Legislation  afleotdng  railwajr  labor,  etc.": 


1.  When  a  railway  companj',  throngh  axiy  of  its  officers  or  agents,  ie  charged 
and  foond  guilty  of  intenering  with  or  discriminatiiig  against  any  of  its  em- 
I^oyeea  on  acconnt  of  their  connection  with  their  brotherhoods,  it  ahonld  be  fined 
not  less  than  (10  nor  more  than  $25,000  dollars  in  each  case;  10  per  cent  of  the 
flue  to  be  awarded  to  the  proeecntiAK  witness  and  10  per  cent  to  ^e  prosecnting 
attcnuey,  the  balance  to  revert  to  the  school  fond  of  the  State  in  which  con- 
viction is  secured. 

A  few  days  two  I  received  a  letter  containing  the  following  paragraph:  "  Uy 
hnaband  is  dead.  He  wonld  have  kept  in  good  standing  with  yoor  order,  bnt  be 
was  afraid  the  company  wonld  find  it  ont  and  discharge  him.  I  am  a  sic^y 
woman,  not  able  to  work.  I  have  5  small  children.  We  were  nnaUe  to  save  any- 
thing dnring  his  lifetime,  and  if  the  brotherhood  does  not  help  me,  God  only 
knows  what  will  become  of  ns." 

2.  The  ayetem  of  blacklisting  is  conducted  with  so  much  privacy  that  I  hardly 
think  it  [>ossible  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  to  abolish  the  evil.  I  do  not  think 
that  very  many  railway  managers  wonld  condescend  to  blacUist  an  employee 
without  he  had  shown  biniBelf  to  be  reckless,  onreliable,  or  nnworthy  of  trast. 

'  8.  Aarailway  employees  are  freqnently  discharged  wiUiontjnst  cause  by  minor 
officials  who  have  but  little,  if  any,  sense  of  honor  or  jnstice,  they  (the  minor  oQl- 
cials)  should  only  be  permitted  to  suspend  employees  under  their  jnrisdictioa  and 
should  be  required  to  report  the  cause  of  suspenHlon  to  the  general  manager. 
The  suspended  employee  should  always  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  xtate- 
ment  in  his  own  behalf.  The  manner  in  which  the  Government  employees  in  the 
Uidted  States  Mail  Service  are  dismissed  would.  I  think,  be  a  good  rule  for  rail- 
way companies  to  adopt;  always  making  the  general  manager  of  the  road  the 
hiehest  tribonal  to  appeal  to  and  permittdng  his  decision  to  be  final. 

Last  month  I  was  informed  by  a  section  foreman  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
that  the  foremen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  roadmaater  for  whom  he  was  work- 
ing received  a  letter  from  their  roadmaster  insisting  upon  them  to  subscribe  for 
a  paper  kno^vn  as  the  Boadmaster  and  Foreman ,  ana  advising  them  to  send  him  $4 
for  a  year's  subscription.  The  subscription  price  of  the  paper  is  $1  a  rear.  It  is 
cnstomary  with  the  publishers  to  give  roadroastors  20  per  cent  for  collecting  sub- 
scriptions; therefore  the  roadmaster  charged  his  men  $3.20  each  for  sendmg  80 
cente  of  their  money  to  the  Roadmaster  and  Foreman.  The  foreman  who  reported 
the  matter  to  me  says:  "I  think  I  am  the  only  foreman  ont  of  38  who  did  not  send 
him  |4,  and  on  acconnt  of  failing  to  do  so  I  dont  feel  at  all  secure  in  my  noeition. 
If  you  refer  to  tlie  robbery  through  the  colnmna  of  the  Trackmen's  Advance 
^vocate,  please  don't  mention  my  name,  as  it  wonld  be  sure  to  cost  me  my  job." 

There  are  a  great  many  similar  cases.  SometMng  should  be  done  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  avarice  of  the  strong. 

4.  All  applicants  for  responsible  positions  on  railways,  and  especially  foremen 
and  roadmaaters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  life  and  property  b^  keeping  the 
track  in  proper  condition,  should  always  be  subjected  to  an  examination  which 
will  give  evidences  of  their  fitness  to  fill  the  positions  applied  for,  of  their  relia- 
bility,  etc.,  before  bein^  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

We  ^^uently  read  in  newspapers  reports  of  bridges  going  down  with  trains, 
trains  jumping  the  track,  turning  over  on  curves,  of  a  score  or  more  people  losing 
their  Uves,  et«.,  and  that  the  officials  were  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe.  In  such  cases,  as  a  mle,  the  real  causes  are  incompetent  men  in 
charge  of  the  track,  or  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  on  a  section  to  keep  the 
track  in  safe  running  condition. 

Railway  companies  should  be  required  to  employ  men  enough  year  in  and  year 
ont  to  keep  thtSr  track  in  proper  order  at  all  times.  At  the  present  time  It  is 
cnstomary  with  the  railway  companies  to  discharge  from  BO  to  76  thonsand  of 
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their  track  men  is  the  fall  of  the  year,  at  a  time  when  it  is  hard  to  obtain  employ- 
ment.  The^  are  tamed  out  to  tramp,  b^,  starve,  steal,  and  become  crimmals. 
Horeea  receive  better  treatment  from  their  ownere  than  a  great  many  milway 
track  men  receive  from  their  emploj^rs. 

II. 

All  railway  employees  not  engaged  in  operating  trains  sbonld  net  be  required 
to  work  more  than  8  hours  out  of  24  except  in  caaee  of  emergency.  Time  served 
at  emergency  work  shonld  be  paid  for  at  regnlar  rates.  On  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  performed  by  track  men,  car  inspectors,  repairers,  shopmen,  they 
will  be  as  much  fatUned  after  pegging  away  for  8  hours  as  men  engaged  in 
operating  tradns  will  be  after  being  on  dnty  10  or  12  hoars. 

m. 

1.  I  think  all  jndges  requested  to  issue  injnnctions  in  cases  of  dlapntes  between 
railwav  companies  and  their  employees  ahonld  be  compelled  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple set  by  Judge  Caldwell,  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacmc  Bailway  v.  Its  Employ- 
ees, tried  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  March,  18ft4;  and  that  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
the  same  judge,  in  the  case  of  Hopkins  v.  Ozley  Stave  Company  (36  C.  C.  A, 
RexMrts,  108),  shuold  be  enacted  into  law  and  made  applicable  to  all  dispntea 
between  railway  companies  and  their  employees.  In  case  either  party  beneves 
Hie  jndge  to  be  biaeea  and  that  he  will  not  render  a  jnst  decision,  they,  ehonld 
have  a  right  to  have  the  dispnted  qnestions  of  fact  in  the  case  tried  by  a  jury, 
whose  findings  of  fact  should  be  binoiiig  on  the  court,  as  in  ordinary  cases. 

Give  railway  employees  an  opportnnity  to  present  their  side  of  the  qnestlDn  in 
court,  treat  them  as  eqoals  and  not  as  inferiors  of  corporations,  and  they  will 
ilways  submit  to  the  decisions  of  an  unbiased  conrt  or  jury. 

2.  Federal  jndges  should  have  the  power  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  courts, 
compel  witnesses  to  answer  questions,  eto,,  and  to  compel  railway  companies  and 
railway  employees  to  abide  by  their  decisions  or  the  decisions  of  a  jury,  provided 
they  are  rendered  in  accordajice  with  the  euggeetioiis  above  made  in  answer  to 
question  1  of  Section  III. 

8.  No;  this  would  be  vestingtoo  much  power  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  who  is 
not  elected,  but  appointed.  With  the  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  Federal 
jnd^,  suggested  in  answer  to  qnestion  1,  Section  IH,  the  right  to  invoke  the 
jnnadiction  of  the  Federal  courts  could  safely  be  left  to  the  parties  interested. 

IV. 

The  fellow-servant  laws  enacted  by  the  different  States  vary  very  much.  As 
railway  employees  are  not  permitted  to  say  who  their  fellow-servants  shall  be, 
but  must  be  coworkers  with  anyone  the  company  sees  fit  to  employ,  I  think  rail- 
way companies  should  be  held  responsible  for  damages  to  their  employees  the 
same  as  they  are  to  nonemployees.  A  uniform  law  to  govern  these  matters  ^ould 
be  enacted  oy  Congress,  and  all  of  the  States  should  enact  a  similar  law. 

V. 

The  law  of  Jane  1, 1898,  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitration,  seems  to  be 
satisfactory  to  raOway  employes  engaged  in  the  operation  of  trains.  According 
to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Intorstato  Commerce  CommiSBion  only 
Sa0,617  of  the  823,476  railway  employees  are  engaged  in  train  service;  therefore, 
096,859  railway  employees  have  no  protection  under  the  law  referred  to.  The 
men  engaged  by  railway  companies  to  operate  their  trains  are  well  organized. 
The  railway  officials  recognize  their  power,  which  causes  them  to  prefer  to  settle 
all  grievances  with  them  amicably,  and  especially  so  nnless  they  think  they  can 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Qovernment  and  overawe  their  trainmen  by  the  nse  of 
inj  unction  proceedings. 

(a.)  While  I  am  not  in  favor  of  compnlsory  arbitration,  and  am  nnalterably 
opposed  to  strikes,  if  justice  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  I  believe  the  Inter- 
atete  Commerce  Commission  should  constitute  a  tribunal  before  which  all  classes 
of  railway  employees,  from  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  down  to  the 
men  who  spike  the  rails  and  tamp  the  ties,  could  go  and  present  their  grievances 
concerning  traffic  rate8,wages,  boars  of  labor,  or  conditionsof  employment,  with- 
out fear  of  being  discharged.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  in  case  a  class  of 
employees  fail  to  have  their  grievances  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  railway  officials. 
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they  ooold  ^Ittce  them  before  the  commiaaion,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  deter- 
mine what  IS  right  and  jnat  under  the  circamstancee,  and  their  award  becom- 
ing a  docnment  o(  pablic  record  wonld  do  a  great  deal  toward  influencing  rail- 
way companies  to  deal  fairly  with  emplo^^ea  who  are  beinK  ndatreated  and 
oppressed  under  the  present  system,  which  la  to  pay  wages  and  deal  ont  Justice 
to  their  employees  in  proportion  to  the  organized  force  they  have  to  demand 

lb)  Railway  companies  having  relief  departments  should  not  be  permitted  to 
DnsiH>{jiem  jQBQca  awayaetopreventinjoredemployeea,  or  the  beneficiaries  (rf 


employees  killed  by  the  negligence  of  the  company,  from  collecting  the  amount 
of  damages  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  On  March  10, 1899,  the  Atlantic  Ooaflt 
Line  organized  a  relief  department.  In  their  book  of  rnlee,  by  which  members 
of  tiie  relief  department  are  to  be  governed,  page  42,  role  di,  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"In  case  of  injttry  to  a  member,  he  may  elect  to  accept  the  beneflte  In  pnrsa- 
ance  of  these  regolations,  or  to  prosecate  snch  claims  as  he  may  have  at  law 
ainat  the  company  or  any  companies  associated  therewith  in  the  adminlBtra- 
.  .  n  of  their  rehef  departments.  The  acceptance  by  the  member  of  benefits  for 
injnry  shall  operate  aa  a  release  and  satisfaction  of  all  claims  a^nst  the  com- 
pany and  all  other  companies  associated  therewith,  as  aforesaid,  for  damagea 
arising  from  or  growing  ont  of  such  ininry ;  and  fnrther,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  member,  no  part  of  the  death  benefit  shall  be  dne  or  payable  nnless 
and  ontil  good  and  BnfBcient  releases  shall  be  delivered  to  the  saperintendent  of 
ail  claims  agunst  the  relief  department,  as  well  as  against  the  company  and  all 
other  companies  associated  therewith,  as  aforesaid,  arising  from  or  growing  ont 
of  the  death  of  a  member,  such  releases  having  been  duly  execnted  by  all  who 
mig^t  l^ifally  assert  snch  claim ;  and  fnrther,  if  any  snit  shall  be  broiiEht  against 
the  company  or  any  other  company  associated  therewith,  as  aforesaid,  for  dam- 
ages arinng  from  or  growing  out  of  injnry  or  death  occnrring  to  a  meml)er,  the 
benefits  otherwise  Dayable,  and  all  obUgations  of  the  relief  department  and  of 
Qte  company  created  by  the  membership  of  snch  member  in  the  relief  fnnd,  shall 
tberenpon  be  forfeited,  without  any  declaration  or  other  act  by  the  relief  depart- 
ment or  the  company-,  but  thesaperintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  waive  enoh 
forfeiture  upon  conoitioD  Qiat  all  pending  suits  shall  first  be  dismissed.  If  a 
claim  for  damages  on  account  of  injuries  shall  be  settled  by  the  company  with- 
out suit,  such  settlement  shall  release  the  relief  department  and  the  company 
from  M  claims  for  benefits  on  account  of  such  injunee." 

tu  their  handbook  of  questions  and  answers  concerning  the  relief  department, 
tiiey  ask  the  question,  "Are  members  debarred  from  bringing  suit  amiaBt  the 
company?"  and  answer  it  in  the  following  manner:  "They  are  not.  They  have 
the  same  rUht  In  this  reapect.tbat  they  would  have  if  they  were  not  members. 
The  injured  member  may  either  accept  the  benefits  of  the  rand  or  rely  upon  the 


By  examining  the  rates  charged  by  the  compaay,  I  find  that  they  charge  |S8  a 
year  on  |1,000  insurance  and  for  a  few  dollars  weekly  benefits,  provided  in  each 
case  that  members  sh^  not  receive  anything  for  the  first  week  s  sickness;  thus, 
Tou  see,  employees  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  system  are  caused  to 
Believe  that  m  order  to  be  secure  in  their  positions  they  must  join  the  company's 
relief  department,  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  insurance,  then,  in  case  they  are 
injured,  in  order  to  collect  insurance  monejr  that  they  have  paid  the  company  at 
least  a  third  more  than  it  is  worth  or  that  it  would  coat  them  in  other  concerns, 
they  must  sign  a  release,  exonerating  the  company  from  all  blame. 

A.  railway  company  having  a  relief  department,  withholding  insurance  money 
which  has  been  paid  for  by  an  employee  until  he  signs  a  release,  should  be  fined 
not  lees  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  each  case  where 
conviction  is  secured. 


^ _.^ „ ^  f  money  actually 

invested  in  buildhig  and  equipping  the  road,  cost  of  operating,  and  the  amount  of 
trafRc.    In  each  case  the  rate  ahould  be  fixed  high  enough  to  enable  the  road 
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to  pay  all  neceseaiy  and  legitimato  ezpensee  and  reaeonable  vtigee  to  all  em- 
ployeea,  etc.,  and  leave  margia  enoogh  to  pny  stockholdei's  reasonable  dividends 
on  the  money  invested. 

Second,  the  ieaning  of  free  transportation  ehonld  be  restricted  to  railway  em- 
ploy]eeB  and  Oovemment  employees  in  the  Railway  Hail  Service.  Companiee 
usninK  paaaea  to  other  parties  fihonld  be  Sued  heavily. 

The  laaninK  of  passea  by  raUway  companies  to  men  of  political  influence  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  prejudice  the  public  against  raUway  enterprises,  and  to  cormpt 
society,  especially  politicians. 

The  raUway  companiea  of  the  United  States  give  away  millions  of  dollars  in 
passes  annnally,  and,  as  a  role,  they  extend  favors  to  those  who  can  well  afford  to 
boy  tickets. 

Third,  the  occupation  of  ticket  scalpers  shonld  be  abolished,  and  the  rates  fixed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shonld  be  maintained  by  all  interstate 
roads.  The  Stat«e  shonld  enact  similar  laws  for  the  govemment  at  roads  not 
nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiiadon.  Stop  those 
onneceseary  leaks  from  the  railway  companies'  earmnes,  and  on  the  majority  of 
roads  the  cost  of  transportation  can  be  rednced,  all  the  employees  can  be  paid 
reasonable  wftges,  it  will  not  be  neoeesaiy  for  any  of  them  to  work  an  unreason- 
able nnmber  of  hours  in  any  one  day.  and  the  men  who  have  invested  their  money 
in  railway  enterprises  will  receive  reasonable  profits  on  their  investments.  Bail- 
ways  shonld  be  blessings  to  and  civilizera  of  the  people.  They  shonld  not  be 
operated  in  each  a  way  as  to  keep  np  strife  between  citizens  and  to  cormpt  society. 

Fonrth,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shonld  incorporate  in  their  anntuJ 
reports  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  employees  in  each  class  on  each  road. 
Yours,  truly, 

JOHH  T.  WII«)N, 

Oratid  Chief,  Brotherhood  of  BaOroad  Trackmen  of  America, 


REPLY  OF  MB.  W.  H.  RONEMira, 
Orand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  SaHway  Carmen. 

Cedar  Ra.pids,  Iowa,  Augnet  19, 1S99. 
The  SvbcommiMion  on  T^rtmaportation, 

iTiduetrial  Commiwion,  WaehiTigton,  D.  C. 
SiBs:  I  reply  as  follows  to  your  favor  of  An^ost  4,  with  a  list  of  questions 
inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  Indostrial  Commission's  inquiry  ooq- 
cemiiig"legiidation  affecting  railway  labor,  etc:" 


1.  When  a  railway  compan;^  through  any  of  its  officers  or  agents  is  charged 
and  found  guilty  with  or  discriminating  agunst  any  of  its  employees  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  their  brotherhoods,  not  less  or  more  than  $39,000  in  each 
case;  10  per  cent  of  the  fine  to  be  awarded  to  the  proaecutinK  witness  and  10  per 
cent  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  balance  to  reverii  to  the  school  fond  of  the 
State  in  which  conviction  is  secured. 

a.  I  believe  the  causes  for  blacklisting  vrill  gradually  disappear  altqcrether, 
brought  about  by  the  general  organization  of  the  employees,  as  the  nnreUaUe  will 
not  generally  be  admitted  to  the  organizations,  and  oy  the  general  rec<^nition  of 
organizations  the  cause  for  discontent  from  this  source  will  become  less  with 
time.  If  it  becomes  necessarv  to  further  legislate  against  the  practice,  I  believe 
such  legislation  can  be  secnrea;  but  under  the  present  circnmstances  I  would  not 
recommend  such  further  legislation. 

8.  Theconditionsunderwhichemployees  may  bedischarged  shonld  be  regulated 
by  legislation.  Qood  reasons  for  the  discharge  should  be  given  and  be  approved 
by  a  competent  officer  of  the  employer,  and  the  discharged  employee  shoiua  have 
the  opportunity  to  state  his  side  of  the  case. 

The  practice  exists  in  some  instances  of  favored  friends  of  d^>artment  foremen 
being  shown  partiality,  and  worthy  and  efBcient  workmen  being  either  dia- 
charged  or  their  tenure  of  position  made  so  undesirable  that  they  are  driven  to 
severing  their  connection  with  a  company,andoftencan  not  again  seonra  employ- 
ment for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 


TBANSPOBTATION. 


B^aiuMb  its  citizens  bv  corporatloiis.    I  think 
njoBticeB,  both  toward  railway  companies  and 


sens  agiunst  anjnat  discriminations 

Boch  legislation  wonld  caose  many  injosncea,  uoiu  mwaru  nuiway  compani 
employees,  to  be  wiped  ont.    U  companies  were  made  responsible  for  the  nnjaet 
disciiminatioii  against  employees  on  the  part  of  department  foremen,  very  few, 
if  any,  employees  woold  suffer  discharge  withont  good  and  snfB/iient  reasons. 

4.  In  the  first  place  no  one  shoold  be  emplored  for  any  position  of  responsibility 
withont  having  been  Bab]ect«d  to  a  prescrioed  examination  submitted  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  man  is  employed.  The  railway  service, 
being  of  the  m.06t  importance  to  the  pnblic,  no  careless,  intemperate,  ontmst- 
worthv,  or  nnreliable  person  shoold  be  installed  in  a  position  of  tmst.  A  viola- 
tion of  well-selected  rnles,  especially  if  persisted  in,  shonld  be  caose  for  dismissal, 
bnt  no  reliable,  temperate,  and  efficient  employee  shoold  be  discharged  to  make 
loom  for  one  iintried  in  the  service. 

n. 

Hnmanity  to  man,  the  welfare  <d  society,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 
physically,  morally,  and  inteUectnaUy,  meet  emphaticaUy  demand  as  short  a  work 
day  as  is  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  conntry  And  its  bosinees.  This 
is  tme  of  all  kinds  of  manual  toil,  bnt  especially  is  it  tme  of  ench  work  as  is  per- 
formed by  men  in  the  car  department  of  railroads  of  the  conntry.  While  there 
is  not  a  general  demand  on  th6  part  of  theee  men  at  the  present  time  for  shorter 
hours,  the  reason  for  such  seeming  satisfaction  with  10  and  12,  and  often  more 
honrs  per  day,  is  more  owing  to  the  men  being  fearfal  lest  their  meager  earnings 
at  less  nonrs  per  day  will  not  assure  the  life  and  comfort  of  the  dear  ones  at  home, 

I  think  that  in  every  department  where  it  is  posaibie  to  do  so  6  hours  shonld  be 
considered  a  mazimnm  day's  work.  In  moat  classes  of  shopwork  in  the  car 
department  men  wonld  perform  almost,  if  not  entirely,  as  much  work  in  8  as  in  10 
lunirB.  The  work  in  most  cases  being  of  such  a  nature  that  with  8  hours  of  con- 
stant bending,  twisting  of  the  body,  and  lifting,  the  physical  forces  of  most  men 
become  so  exhausted  tEat  the  remaining  time  they  are  compelled  to  work  is  not 
productive  of  much  result. 

In  most  cases  the  hours  could  well  be  rednced  to  8,  and  where  it  could  not  at  once 
it  could  be  arranged  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  man's  physical  strength  should 
not  bo  evoked  for  a  greater  consecutive  time. 

m. 

1.  No  injunction  shonld  be  issued  until  the  employees  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  answer  after  the  application  for  injnnction  halt  Deen  made.  Either  the  State 
or  Federal  court,  or  a  commission  created  tor  that  purpose  (I  would  favor  a 
special  commission) ,  should  determine  whether  or  not  cause  exists  for  iui unction. 
Injunctjons  against  men  who  have  committed  no  actual  offense,  and  who  do  not 
contemplate  such,  for  the  asking,  withont  proper  hearing  of  both  sides,  seems  to 
me  nn-American  and  discriminating. 

3.  I  believe  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  limit  the  power  of  the  court  in  enforcing 
its  orders  when  made  under  the  provisions  above  advocated. 

The  tendency  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  court  wonld  become  less,  if  it  were  not 
entirely  obviated.  If  the  employee  has  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  being 
condemned,  he  conld  not  reasonably  bo  accused  of  contempt. 

3.  The  i>arties  to  the  controversy  should  apply  to  the  special  commissiou,  if  nec- 
essary, to  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court,  and  through  such  commis- 
sion such  invocation  should  be  made.  One-man  power  should  not  be  vested  in 
any  official. 

IV. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  em.p]oylng  company  should  be  exempt  from  liability  for 
damages  received  by  a  fellow-employee  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant.  The  employing  company  selecting  the  fellow-servant  and  issuing  his 
instructions  shoold  be  responsible  for  his  actions  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  fellow-servant  or  employee.  By  making  the  company  liable  for  dam- 
ages received  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  the  greatest  care 
wonld  be  used  in  employing  men  to  fill  the  various  positions. 

The  most  reliable  men  being  emjiloyed  in  all  departments  would  rednce  the 
number  of  injuries  sustained  to  a  minmium. 

2.  In  deciding  cases  involving  injuries  to  employees  I  think  Federal  courts 
shonld,  as  nearly  as  consistent. lollow  the  decisions  of  State  courts,  based  upon 
statutory  enactments  of  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  injury  was  snstained. 
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Not  having  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Jane  1 ,  18S8,  concenung  txmciliatioii  and  ^iA- 

tnition,  I  can  not  venture  to  approve  or  dteapprove  the  flame,  I  believe,  however, 
there  ehould  be  a  national  arbitration  boara  mfore  whom  either  eid«  In  a  contro- 
versy, feeling  that  he  bad  b«en  oppreaeed  or  was  about  to  be  so  oppreeeed.conld  state 
his  grievances  and  eecnre  recommendations  that  wonld  approve  or  disapprove 
the  grievance  complained  of.  The  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  commission,  or 
board,  to  be  considered  as  notice  to  the  pnblic  as  to  the  merits  of  the  demands  of 
the  respective  parties.  This  wonld  act  as  a  mediator  in  many  instances,  no  donbt, 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion  would  do  mnch  to  prevent  nnimportant  or  ridic- 
nlons  qnestions  being  carried  np  thus  far. 

Previous  to  1998  some  railwav  companies  maintained  relief  departments  by 
retaining  a  certain  per  cent  of  tne  employees'  wages  to  maintain  same.  It  was 
compnlsory  on  every  applicant  for  a  position  in  any  department  to  make  applica- 
tion for  insurance  through  this  department.  A  man  might  be  rejected  becanae 
of  the  rigid  examination,  and  was  therefore  denied  employment.  Hany  worthy 
and  competent  applicants  for  employment  have  thereby  been  ^^vented  from 
securing  emploj^ment  because  of  some  minor  physical  ailment.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  worked  an  injustice  to  those  who  coald  not  thas  secnre  employment,  when 
they  were  inevery  way  qualified  to  fill  a  good  position  and  support  their  families. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  offered  to  railway  companies  maintaininK 
relief  departments,  but  no  applicant  for  employment  shonld  be  so  discriminated 
U^ainst  as  to  be  denied  employment  on  technicalities.  Neither  should  participa~ 
tion  in  any  relief  association  bar  any  employee  from  collecting  damages  for 
injuries  received  because  of  such  participation.  I  think  most  relief  associations 
are  more  expensive  to  the  employee  than  the  same  amount  of  insurance  can  be 
carried  for  in  the  brotherhood  of  which  such  employee  is  or  should  be  a  member. 
The  organization  of  the  various  brotherhoods  is  made  permanent  and  of  tiie 
greatest  good  through  their  insurance  features.  Insurance  is  furnished  to  mem- 
bers at  actnal  cost  and  can  not  be  forfeited  except  by  the  negligence  of  the  mem- 
ber in  paying  dues  or  assessments.  The  compulsory  participation  in  the  railway 
companies'  relief  associations  prevents  many  of  the  poorly  paid  emyloyees  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  cheap  and  in  every  case  good  insurance  offered  by  the 
organization  of  their  craftsmen. 

VI. 

Car  repairers  are  subjected  to  many  incoaveniencies  and  hardsliipfl  which  conld 
be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  railway  companies  furnishing  proper  places  to 
have  their  cars  repaired  in.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  ■what  may  be  termed 
msh  work,  such  as  a  car  being  disabled  while  in  transit  and  necessitating  repairs 
at  the  nearest  division  point  where  a  force  of  inspectors  and  repairers  are  retained. 

The  univers^  arrangement  seems  to  be  to  run  all  defective  cars  on  the  repair 
track,  where  the  loaded  cars  necessary  to  be  repaired  most  be  qoickly  disposed 
of.  To  make  the  necessary  repairs  men  are  required  to  keep  at  work  constantly, 
regardless  of  rain,  hail,  sleet,  mud,  and  all  other  inconveniences  of  the  weather, 
exposing  themselves  to  the  cold  blasts  of  the  wind  and  rain,  or  snow  in  winter,  and 
sitting  or  lying  in  the  mud  during  the  wet  weather  in  summer.  The  nature  of 
the  work  will  not  admit  of  postponing  it  until  the  storm  subsides  or  until  the 
snn  shines  more  warmly.  No  other  class  of  men  are  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather  so  much  as  car  repairers.  Time  must  be  made  by  the  cargo  of  freight; 
the  cars  must  be  ready  for  the  next  train  starting  out.  The  work  must  be  iKine 
and  under  the  present  conditions  it  must  be  accomplished  out  on  the  track  under 
the  tropical  sansbine,  the  storm  of  wind,  sleet,  rain,  or  snow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  could  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  that  railway  companies 
be  required  to  erect  suitable  sheds  over  at  least  a  part  of  the  repair  track,  where 
the  men  could  be  sheltered  from  the  storm  and  snow.  Without  proper  sheds  to 
work  nnder  men  are  in  many  cases  rendered  ill  and  unfit  for  service  for  days  to 

I  wonld,  therefore,  have  proper  shelter  for  workmen,  classed  as  safety  appliances. 
This  may  seem  a  little  ridiculous  to  anyone  not  familiar  with  the  duties  and 
requirements  of  the  car  repairer,  bnt  it  is  not  so  to  the  men  who  are  compelled  to 
render  a  day's  work  dnrii^  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  can  not  be  expected  that 
railway  companies  can  protect  their  employees  against  the  inconveniencee 
occasioned  by  nature  in  general,  but  the  exposed  condition  of  the  average  repair 
track  needs  attention.  Hen  can  render  a  better  service  to  the  company  with  the 
repair  track  properly  inclosed  to  keep  out  the  storm.    Uen  are  not  competent  to 


TEAK8P0ETATI0H. 


OMiuortable  and  weIl-eqiiipD«d  regoIaF  repair  tracks  as  is  cooBlateiit  with  a 
reasonable  ooUay  for  the  a^^iance  Buggeetod. 

vn. 

First,  the  Interstate  Commerce  ConunisBioii  shonld  determine  passenger  and 
freight  rates  to  be  charged  bf  the  interstate  roadfl.  In  flzinK  the  rate  to  be 
changed  by  each  road,  thejr  should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  money  actaally 
invested  in  building  and  equipping  tne  road,  cost  of  operating,  and  amount  of 
trafOc. 

la  each  cam  tb«  rate  shonld  be  fixed  high  enongh  to  enable  the  road  to  pay  all 

ttoceaaary  s"  ' '"~^'"""^" — ' '"'' ■-  -" 1 -  -•-- 

%ni  leave  i 
invested. 

Second,  the  issuing  of  free  transportation  shonld  be  restricted  to  railway 
employees  and  Government  employees  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Companies 
isaning  passes  to  other  parties  slioiild  be  fined  heavily. 

The  issning  of  passes  in  my  opinion  sbould  be  entirely  done  away  with  ontside 
of  employees  while  in  the  oiscnarge  of  their  duties;  and  a  unform  rate  on  all 
railways  should  be  adopted  for  railway  employees  and  their  families  of  1  cent  per 
mile,  so  that  all  emploveee  could  avail  themselves  of  a  I-cent  per-mile  rate  at  any 
or  all  times.  This  I  think  would  be  profitable  to  the  employees  as  well  as  the 
railroads. 

Bespectfnlly,  yoors,  W.  H.  Ronekus, 

Qrand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America. 


EEPLY  OP  MB.  ALDACB  F.  WALKEE, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  IHrector 

"mpany. 

S9  Cedar  Street, 
JVero  York  City,  September  tl,  1899. 
tlNiTED  States  Industrial  Cohuission, 

WaOiington,  D.  C. 
Gemtlehen  ;  I  have  received  your  questions  connected  with  legislation  affecting 
railway  labor,  and  take  pleasure  in  stating  my  views. 
I  do  not  favor  any  legislative  action  whatever  on  the  subjects  enumerated  in 

Sour  circular.  Very  many  matters  which  are  put  forward  as  affording  occasion 
ir  special  legislation  will  right  themselves  in  due  time  if  let  alone.  Many  other 
such  matters  originate  in  the  natural  strife  of  antagonistic  social,  commercial, 
or  industrial  forces;  legislative  interference  on  either  side  will  domoreharmthan 
good.  Such  questions  present  a  shifting  equilibrinmi  sometimes  the  scale 
appears  to  torn  one  way,  sometimes  another,  but  in  the  long  mn  tiey  are  self- 
corrective  through  the  working  of  natural  agencies.  Legislative  interference 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  bungling.  It  is  like  a  crowbar  thrust  into  the  main- 
spring of  a  wateh. 

'     '   '      '  '«mpt  to  devise  new  legislation  as 

Laws  should  assert  ireneral  nrinc-^ r-— ■ 

„  .  .  . .  mon  law  and  eqnity  juris- 
pmilence — molded  and  adapted  by  the  judiciary  of  this  country  since  the  American 
Revolution  to  fit  republican  conditions,  will  work  ont  as  near  absolute  justice  as 
anything  that  man  can  devise.  Unfortunately  its  principleshave  been  constantly 
tampered  with  by  special  legislative  mles  framed  to  meet  special  cases.  The 
effort  to  leeialate  in  detail  has  almost  become  a  mania.  The  world  would  wag 
its  way  ana  all  civil  rights  would  be  well  preserved  if  Confess  and  State  legisla- 
tures would  devote  themselves  strictly  to  questions  respecting  the  carrying  on  of 
their  respective  governmental  machinery  and  would  cease  attempting  to  lay  down 
new  mles  to  be  observed  at  common  law  orin  equity.  So  much  of  this  has  already 
been  done  that  rights  and  duties  have  become  unsettled  andancertain.  Iproteet 
against  more.    I  will  answer  your  qucetions  categorically. 
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HBABINGB  BEFORE   THE  INDUSTRUL  COMMieBION. 


I  would  recommead  no  legUlation  concerning  the  employment  and  diacliarg« 
of  railway  employes.  Under  oar  form  of  ^OTenunent  there  ie  no  each  thing  as 
labor  which  is  not  contract  labor.  All  eemce  is  a  matter  of  contract,  the  terau 
of  which  are  agreed  upon  between  emploj^era  and  employees  as  individnals.  The 
nation  or  the  State  can  not  rightfully  interfere.  Patemalieni  is  next  door  to 
socialism.  State  control  inTolves  State  protection  of  the  intereete  subjected  to 
control.  Let  os  either  have  State  ownership  or  freedom  of  contract.  Anf  attempt 
at  this  time  t«  interfere  on  either  side  by  way  of  legislation  will  inevitably  ao 

1.  I  do  not  understand  the  question.  Employees  now  have  the  right  to  member- 
ship in  as  many  brotherhoods  and  associations  as  they  choose.  Possibly  cases  are 
referred  to  where  mles  of  brotherhoods  have  been  so  framed  as  to  conflict  with 
the  rights  of  employers,  and  where  objection  may  have  been  made  to  membOT- 
ship  in  particnlar  orotherhoods  on  account  of  particular  requirements  exacted 
from  their  members,  which,  if  accepted,  would  interfere  vrith  and  perhaoe 
dMtroy  the  reciprocity  which  is  essential  to  freedom  of  c(mtract.  No  law  should 
be  passed  which  directly  or  indirectly  would  tend  to  cat  off  the  equal  righte  of 
employers  and  employees  in  framing^  and  carrying  out  the  contract  of  service. 

2.  Blacklisting  is  largely  an  imaginarv  grievance.  If  a  servant  is  nnfaithfol, 
it  is  not  only  the  right,  out  the  duty,  of  tne  master  to  toll  the  truth  npon  inquiry. 
If  he  tells  untruth  he  is  liable  to  make  full  compensation  at  the  common  law.  If 
he  tolls  the  tmth  it  protects  faithful  employees,  and  it  is  absolutoly  in  thetr  intor- 
eet  that  this  should  be  done. 

8.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  regnlato  bylawthe  conditions  under  which  rail- 
way employees  may  be  discharged.  Their  service  is  one  involvii^  the  safety 
of  Uf e  and  property  at  every  moment.  The  employer  is  pecuniarily  responsible  for 
every  act  of  the  employee.  The  public  has  every  mtoreet  in  holding  nulroad  com- 
panies to  their  full  duty.  This  responsibility,  jastly  placed  upon  railroad  corpo- 
rations, involves  the  necesaitythat  they  be  absolutoly  let  alone  in  the  choice  luul 
retention  of  their  servants.  They  carry  the  responsibility  and  must  have  corre- 
sponding freedom  of  action.  Suppose,  understate  laws,  an  employee  were  retained 
against  the  deeire  of  the  employer,  \tonld  the  State  relieve  the  employer  frtnn 
liability  in  case  of  accident  arising  from  the  negligence  of  sach  an  employee?  If 
any  legislation  on  this  subject  is  to  be  had,  it  must  provide  fully  for  such  a  caae 
as  that.    The  Stato  must  take  the  full  responsibility  of  its  act. 

4.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  aware  that  anytme 
is  askiug  for  legislation  to  protect  employers,  L^slation  of  a  paternal  charac- 
ter in  bSialf  or  employees  is  apparently  in  view.  When  freedom  of  contract  ia 
interfered  with,  either  on  behalf  of  one  party  or  the  other,  the  sphere  of  useful  leg- 
islation ia  exceeded,  especially  so  when  the  proposed  legislation  ia  in  aid  of  the 
party  vrhich  is  frequently  {if  not  usually)  the  stronger  of  the  two,  when  the  strag- 
gle comes. 

n. 

I  see  no  occasion  for  le^cislation  respecting  hours  of  railway  labor.  Children 
are  not  employed.  Overtime  is  paid  for  under  schedules  agreed  on  with  themen. 
They  are  nanally  glad  of  a  chance  to  work  overtime,  and  if  thev  can  get  a  few 
more  dollars  per  month  in  this  wa^  why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  do  so? 
Uoreover.  when  trains  are  delayed  it  would  be  impossible  to  tie  them  up  at  the 
exi)iration  of  any  stated  honr  of  service.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  dimger  <rf 
imjiaiTed  service  resulting  from  tired  and  sleepy  employees.  Sach  cases,  however, 
are  very  exceptional — snow  blockades,  eto.— and  the  liability  of  the  employer  to 
respond  in  damages  in  all  anch  cases  is  an  adequate  eafegoard. 

m. 

I  see  DO  reason  for  interfering  with  the  well-established  rules  of  equity  coveriiu 
the  issuance  of  injunctions,  Duniahment  for  contempt,  eto.  I  have  heard  mnoh 
clamor  on  this  subject,  but  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  actual  wrong  being  worked, 
exceiit,  possibly,  in  one  or  two  cases  in  preliminary  proceedings,  wmch  were 
reversed  on  appeal,  and  where  the  final  judgment  of  the  higher  court  stands  ae 
an  enduring  precedent.  Our  courte  may  be  trusted  to  work  out  the  proper  sys- 
tom  for  treating  this  subject  under  well-established  rales  of  general  application. 
Error  sometimes  may  be  made  by  decisions  in  the  courts  tn  first  insUmce,  bat 
the  body  of  law  is  composed  of  decisione  of  the  courts  of  last  resort.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  decimoos  that  legislatures  can  safely  overturn. 
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I  un  not  snfflcieatly  familiar  ■with  this  subject  to  have  cm  opinion  aa  to  whether 
Hie  common'hkw  ralee  respecting  injnriee  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  fellow- 
serranta  Bbonld  be  modified  hj  statntes.  I  am  aware  that  some  States  have  done 
this.    It  is  a  special  legialatiye  topic  which  I  have  not  studied. 


I  have  no  faith  in  the  neefnlnegs  of  laws  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion.  Eight  yeftra  awo  I  pablighed  an  article  containing  my  view  on  this  subject, 
from  which  I  eabmlt  the  following  extracts,  which  are  as  tme  now  as  wh«n  the 
article  was  written: 

"An  arbitration  is  the  nonjudicial  determination  of  a  controT^rey  by  a  tribu- 
nal organized  for  the  special  parpose  by  mntnal  a^eement.  Its  sanction  lies  in  a 
preliminary  consent  of  the  pities  to  b4>  bound  by  its  result.  It  ie  a  contract,  and 
IS  enforceable  as  a  contract,  and  not  otherwise.  When  two  men  submit  thtdr 
differences  to  arbitration  the  nnammone  judgment  of  the  botu^  (unlesB  it  be 
specially  provided  that  a  majority  may  decide)  becomes  conclnsivB;  not  through 
My  inherent  value  of  its  own,  but  solely  by  virtue  of  the  agreement  to  refer. 
'Without  such  an  agreement  arbitration  does  not  exist.  Compnleory  arbitration 
is  a  contradiction  of  t«nnH.  The  essential  idea  of  arbitration  is  tlie  assent  of 
both  partiea  thereto;  withont  each  assent  it  is  naught.  What  is  apparently 
desired  by  persons  who  use  the  phrase  '  compulsory  arbitratian '  is  the  establish- 
ment of  some  tribunal  before  which  either  party  t«  a  labor  controversy  may  cite 
the  other  party  for  a  final  decision  of  the  matter.  This  wonld  not  be  an  aroitra- 
tion,  but  a  judicial  proceeding;  the  court  thus  established  wonld  require  new 
process  of  execution  adequate  to  compel  workmen  to  labor  in  fntnre  at  a  scale 
uzed  and  to  compel  mannfacturere  to  operate  their  property  in  order  to  provide 
employment  for  their  men;  powers  whicn  do  not  seem  compatible  with  onr  repub- 
lican institntiona. 

"  There  are  some  things  which,  from  their  nature,  can  not  be  arbitrated.  The 
State  can  not  arbitrate  with  an  alleged  criminal  a  qnestion  of  larceny  or  of  arson. 
Subjects  of  special  statutory  r^nlanon,  in  cases  where  a  judicial  procedure  has 
been  estabhsned  by  law,  also  must  be  handled  by  the  courts,  pursuant  to  the 
methods  prescribed. 

*'  Before  the  suggestion  of  arbitration  can  properly  be  entertained  there  mnst 
exist  a  fair  question  of  disagreement  upon  which  the  arbitrator  may  exercise  his 
judicial  faculty,  either  by  ascertaining  the  right  of  a  doubtful  matter  or  by  the 
employment  of  discretion  in  the  adjustment  of  confiicting  rights.  When  no 
doubt  ia  conceded  to  exist  there  is  nothing  for  an  arbitrator  to  decide.  If  a  man 
lays  claim  to  my  farm  not  under  any  (tue«tion  of  colorable  title,  but  because  he 


wants  it  for  his  own,  I  may  very  properly  decline  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  con- 
troversy. By  every  standard  of  ethics  Ishoald  be  justified  not  only  in  refusing 
toarbitTate,bnt  in  kicking  him  off  the  place.  If  the  question  concern  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  and  the  claim  be  asserted  that  no  workmen  shall  be  hired  who  do 
not  belong  to  a  given  labor  union,  there  is  nothing  in  snch  a  demand  which  calls 
for  arbitration,  for  every  employer  has  an  inherent  and  essential  right  to  employ 
whom  he  will,  and  every  laborer  has  a  right  to  work,  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
union  or  no.  A  merchant  wonld  be  justified  in  refusing  to  arbitrate  the  price  of 
bis  goods;  he  miay  fix  hie  own  price,  and  the  customer  may  take  them  or  leave 
them.  In  the  foregoing  cases  and  many  others  the  person  upon  whom  the  claim 
Is  made  mayproperlyrepudiate  the  existence  of  any  just  demand  and  may  defend 
his  position  by  force  if  force  is  nsed  against  him, 

"Here  we  meet  the  argument  that  Uie  use  of  physical  force  is  at  all  tinies  to 
be  deplored;  that  it  reeuTts  in  pain  and  distress;  tl^t  might  is  not  always  right; 
that  violence  is  the  argument  of  the  brute;  that  human  nature  should  Snd  some 
other  methodof  solving  its  contests;  that,  whetherthedisputo  be  between  nations, 
between  classes,  or  between  individuals,  a  resort  to  force  is  egaentially  wrong  and 
Is  inevitably  to  be  condemned.  But  is  this  position  a  sound  one  7  What  is  the 
ultimate  ratio  decidendi  among  men  bnt  physical  power  ?  Even  the  decision  of  a 
court,  if  not  voluntarily  conformed  to,  is  executed  by  a  sheriff.  If  his  single  hand 
is  insnfflcient,  he  calls  upon  his  poaae.  If  the  power  of  the  county  fails,  the  armed 
force  of  the  State  must  assist  tum.  So  of  controversies  between  nations.  If  a 
fair  question  of  doubt  is  raised,  modem  ideas  have  introduced  the  possibility  <i 
arbitration.  But  how  is  the  award  to  be  enforced  except  by  war,  and  how  is  war 
to  be  avoided  in  case  absolute  rights  are  trampled  on?  The  same  is  trae  in 
respect  to  ooateutioaB  between  individuals.    A  man's  house  is  hie  caatle,  wMcll 
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hemaj  defend  by  force.  If  hiB  own  hands  are  too  weak,  fae  may  hlreQie  strength 
of  his  feUowH.  It  ia  trae  that  in  cases  where  a  mob  seeks  to  take  poeseesion  (tf 
the  property  of  a  railroad  corporation,  a  nmnafactnreT,  or  a  miner  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  party  thus  attacked  to  sabmit  for  the  time  being  to  eviction  and 
to  wait  for  legal  proceea  of  Testoration,  with  an  award  of  nncollectible  damages. 
Bnt  hnman  nature  is  not  so  constituted.  Snch  conduct  would  be  craven  and  dis- 
gracefnl.  Moreover,  in  organized  society  man  owes  a  duty  to  his  fellows,  and  in 
the  long  run  the  minimum  of  strife  is  foond  where  rights  are  most  jealously 


"  The  intensity  which  prevails  in  labor  disturbances  at  ths  present  tame  is 
apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  fundamental  questions  are  in  process  of 
settlement,  which  can  be  settled  only  by  force.  Strikers  are  seeking  to  ascertain 
how  far  they  will  be  suffered  to  go  in  the  employment  of  violence  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  the  properties  which  they  have  left  and  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  ottier  workmen  to  take  their  place.  There  is  no  arbitrable  question  in  eithra' 
propositioii.  These  matters  permit  of  no  dispute.  The  fact  is  being  rapidly 
demonstrated  that  strikers  shall  not  employ  violent  measures  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  railroads  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  their  absence  or  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  other  workmen  in  their  place,  These  questions  can 
only  be  settled  by  vis  major,  and  when  it  is  once  perceived  that  the  superior 
power  will  be  employed  in  every  Ube  case,  those  pMticular  features  of  strikee 
will  disappear.    There  is  no  other  way  out  of  it. 

•' It  is  worth  while  to  look  a  little  closer  into  the  theory  and  the  history  of  strikea 
in  order  to  ascertain  just  where  arbitration  may  properly  come  in.  No  one  can 
question  the  right  of  a  workman  to  strike.  Unless  he  is  a  slave  his  labor  is  vol- 
untary, and  he  may  cease  if  he  will.  But  when  he  has  left  his  bench  and 
announced  his  purpose  to  do  no  more  labor  nntil  his  demands  are  complied  witlt 
he  is  no  longer  an  employee  of  his  former  employer.  In  common  sx)eech  it  is 
often  said  that  the  workmen  employed  In  sncn  and  such  an  industry  are  on  a 
strike;  but  if  they  have  struck  they  are  not  employed.  They  perform  no  services 
and  earn  no  wages.  They  have  exercised  then*  undoubted  nght  to  cease  from 
both.  The  contract  of  employment  has  been  terminated  by  their  own  act.  They 
have  no  lien  upon  the  property  and  no  rights  against  its  owners.  Tfae^  may 
negotiate  for  reinstatement,  but  they  may  not  interfere  ^th  its  operation  at 
Other  hands.  All  this  seems  too  simple  to  require  statement,  bnt  the  contrary 
view  has  been  broadly  claimed.  The  eympathv  of  the  American  people  naturally 
goes  out  in  behalf  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  laborers  to  better  their  condition. 
We  are  proud  of  high  wages  paid  and  exuit  over  every  advance  in  the  scale. 
The  feeling  is  becoming  prevalent,  and  is  supported  by  many  sympathetic  and 

XrouB  writers,  that  the  wurkingman  has  some  personal  interest  m  the  plant 
re  his  labor  is  performed  other  than  and  different  from  his  right  to  be  ^d 
for  his  labor.  It  is  difScult  to  see  anv  logical  foundation  for  this  claim.  Cer- 
tainly at  the  outset  capital  provides  tne  plant  and  the  laborers  first  employed 
come  in  as  strangers.  In  what  way  do  subsequent  years  of  remunerated  toil 
change  their  relation  to  it?  The  workman  is  a  seller  of  his  strength  and  his 
skill.  He  endeavors  to  get  the  best  price  obtainable  for  his  commodity.  The 
market  value  of  labor,  theoretically  at  least,  is  controlled  bv  the  same  principle 
which  dominates  the  value  of  every  other  merchantable  proanct.  It  is  fixed  by 
competition.  Strikes,  as  they  were  first  employed,  presented  to  the  employer  the 
alteniative  of  the  stoppage  of  his  industry  or  assent  to  the  demands  of  nis  work- 
men. The  question  was  a  simple  one.  Could  he  fill  their  places  with  other 
workmen  at  the  old  rates  of  compensation  or  at  less  if  the  strike  was  against 
a  proposed  reduction?  The  etriting  workmen  took  the  risk  of  outside  compe- 
tition, and  often  with  entire  safety;  for  the  labor  market  was  restricted  to  nar- 
row localities  and  the  skill  required  was  limited  to  few.  In  these  modem  times 
movem.ent  in  every  direction  is  free  and  cheap.  The  market  from  which  employ- 
ers may  procure  labor  is  the  whole  country.  It  would  be  the  whole  world  but 
for  restrictive  taws.  This  fact  led  to  the  introduction  of  labor  unions,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  and  controlling  competition  in  the  sale  of  labor, 
^eir  members  agree  upon  the  wages  they  will  accept  and  refuse  to  enter  into 
vacancies  caused  by  strikes  on  the  part  of  their  associates.  To  this  extent  they 
are  within  their  right.  Combinations  for  mutual  prot«ction  against  disaatrons 
and  ruinous  competition  by  the  use  of  legitimate  methods  are  as  proper  on  the 
part  of  workmen  as  at  other  members  of  society.  The  principle  Involved  is  the 
same  in  respect  to  all.  and  the  same  rules  must  tie  applied.  Parties  making  such 
combinations  are  always  liable  to  underbidding  by  outsiders,  and  this  chance  is 
the  risk  of  the  game.  Excessive  and  unhealthy  competition  can  be  restrained 
and  ameliorated  by  combination,  bat  competition  can  not  be  exttngniflhed  by 
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oomUnatdon  nnleas  every  pomible  present  and  fntore  competitor  Is  included.  Li 
attempting  to  re^olate  l^e  competitioa  ol  laborers  the  supply  haa  often  been  too 
great  for  bade  onions  to  control.  Ar^ment  iraa  at  first  employed  to  prevent 
other  workmen  oot  members  of  the  union  from  takinc;  vacant  jobs.  By  easy  steps 
armament  changee  to  abuse  and  reaeon  is  replaced  by  vioience.  The  trouble  is 
not  witii  the  strike  itself,  bat  with  the  methods  of  the  strikers.  The  peace  of 
Oie  Commonvealtb  reqoirea  tiiat  all  this  ill^tlmato  excess  should  be  restrained. 
TherUrtitaof  wrakmen  who  are  not  members  of  the  anions  are  too  readily  for^ot- 
tea.  The  rl^ts  ot  employers  whoae  tender  of  employment  has  been  rejected  are 
ignored.  Thus  onoe  m(a«  ve  reach  a  point  where  the  power  of  the  State  mnst 
repel  foroe  by  violent  means.  We  are  beyond  the  scope  of  any  a^^ency  save  the 
axercise  of  strength  sufficient  to  keep  the  peaoa  and  to  protect  every  citizen  in 
bis  rights. 

"Arbitration  is  often  available  In  disputes  between  employees  and  employers, 
but  the  difSonltieB  snrronnduig  its  nse  are  many.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  what  considerations  may  be  admitted  to  control  the  result.  The 
employer  insists  that  his  balance  sheet  is  foreign  to  the  case,  and  that  the  only 
queetion  is  the  comx>etitiTe  valne  of  the  labor  under  consideration i  and  he  there- 
ntre  refuses  to  make  known  the  cost  of  his  product,  NerertheleHs,  the  profits  of 
bnsineae  are  often  given  as  an  occasion  for  an  advance  in  wages  by  liberal- 
minded  employers  wno  feel  tbemselvee  able  to  pay  a  higher  soale  and  who  are 
grateful  to  their  mm  for  their  skill  and  persev^ing  indnstry.  The  broad  and 
generous  treatment  which  has  again  and  ^ain  been  extended  to  American  wtnrk- 
men  is  thus  made  tiie  basis  of  a  claim  agamet  other  employers  which  striot  l^al 
right  hardly  supports.  The  theoiy  of  profit  sharing  has  also  been  introduced  in 
many  quarters  with  a  view  to  secnring  permanence,  efficiency,  and  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  employed;  and  its  value  in  that  direction  has  again  and  again 
been  proved.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  a  concession  and  not  a 
right.  There  can  be  no  interest  in  profits  claimed  as  a  right  which  does  not 
involve  a  correeponding  liability  for  losses,  unless  by  virtue  of  a  special  contract; 
and  while  a  ecale  of  wages  has  often  been  conceded  in  which  the  prospective 
profits  of  employers  has  formed  an  element,  t^e  question  whether  a  wage  arbi- 
tration sbonld  enter  upon  the  field  has  not  yet  been  answered  definitely  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  There  are  also  some  other  grounds  for  a  feeling  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  arbitrate  the  clauns  of  their  workmen,  whether  of  wages,  of  hours,  - 
or  of  conditiona  under  which  the  labor  is  to  be  performed.  The  sympathy  of 
everv  board  of  arbitrators  is  sure  to  be  with  the  weiuer  party.  If  any  argument 
can  be  found  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  workmen,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  applied.  Arbitrators  are  bound  by  no  rules  of  law  in  reaching  their  concla- 
Bions,  but  are  entitled  to  make  their  award  in  accordance  vrith  what  they  may 
consider  to  be  ex  »quo  et  bono.  They  are  not  required  to  give  any;  reasons  what- 
ever for  their  decisions.  The  universal  tendency  of  arbitrators  is  to  'split  the 
difference,'  a  process  which  wiU  inevitably  yit^Id  something  to  the  laborer.  In  an 
arbitration  oi  this  kind  there  will  inevitably  be  advantages  upon  the  side  of  the 
workmen,  and  an  employer  who  voluntarily  sabmits  such  questions  to  an  arbitra- 
tion board  often  feels  that  he  takes  his  life  in  his  hands,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  continued  payment  of  heavy  fixed  charges  stands  between  him  and  bankmptoy. 
Uoreover,  it  is  difficult  to  find  men  to  whom  such  questions  as  these  may  be  pru- 
dently submitted.  The  judges  of  our  courts  are  presumed  to  stand  upon  a  high 
plane  of  rectitude  and  impartiality,  and  yet  even  our  judges  are  often  criticised. 
When  an  effort  is  made  to  go  into  the  bnsiness  world  and  constitute  an  arbitra- 
tion board  through  the  selection  of  an  umpire.by  an  agreement  arrived  at  between 
one  party  named  in  the  interest  of  the  workman  and  another  party  named  in  the 
interest  of  the  employer,  the  chances  involved  are  groat.  The  pecuniary  risk  is 
much  heavier  on  tne  part  of  the  employer  than  of  the  laborer.  The  hazard  of  the 
latter  is  measnred  by  his  indivldnal  interest  in  the  result.  Of  the  former  it  is  the 
same,  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  men  affected,  and  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  conpensation  for  added  boslnese  risks  or  participation  in  resulting 
business  losses. 

"  There  iB  always,  also,  the  question  whether  both  parties  are  equally  concluded 
by  the  result.  The  employer  is  always  bound.  The  laborer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  concluded  by  the  act«  of  a  volontory'  union,'from  which  ho  may  at  anytime 
withdraw,  and  whose  transactions  are  sometimes  regulated  by  a  committee  or 
controlled  by  a  single  and  autocratic  '  chief.'  The  employer  may  therefore  prop- 
erly insist  upon  something  more  than  negotiation  with  an  'order,' to  the  end  that 
the  reenltof  an  arbitration  may  affect  Doth  parties  equally;  and  he  may  well 
refuse  to  admit  the  interference  of  strangers  in  negotiations  with  his  workxaeo. 
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"  Notwittutanding  all  tbe  ineqaalitieB  which  hwre  been  Bnggested,  it  ia  never* 
tbelesa  nndonbtodlv  true  that  bo  long  as  labor  oontroverBiee  are  In  proceea  of 
negotiation  and  before  emploTinent  has  been  terminated  and  bnrinees  anspended 
hy  a  strike,  emnloyera  ma;  often  well  aocspt  a  proposal  for  an  arbitnttion  of  such 
differenoes  as  ao  not  involve  the  eorrender  of  any  eseential  ri^ht.  If  adTsne 
clainis  are  made  in  good  faith,  not  Arising  from  mercenary  avancionsness  <m  tlie 
one  part  or  from  the  interference  of  the  walUng  del^ate  or  other  ootside  manipo' 
lator  on  the  other,  a  resort  to  arbitration  may  often  be  a  happy  nLettiod  of  attun- 
ing that  just  medium  between  conflictiiig  claims  and  Interests  which  n^otdation 
often  fails  to  reach  through  the  too  Btnbbom  assertion  of  the  nltimatnm. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  the  worMngman  on  bis  part  apparently  seemsayeTse 
toaccepting  arbitrationas  a  method  of  settling  his  dispntea.  Again  and  again  ar- 
bitration  boards  have  been  organized  at  State  expense  for  ttie  determination  of 
labortroables;  bat  exceptinrarecasesibeeflort  msbeenwhollyfatQe.  Tbvyare 
repudiated  by  the  very  class  whose  interests  they  were  designed  to  serve.  Etmi 
the  arrangement  provided  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controveTBies  afFecting  interstate  commerce  throogh  a  national  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  arbitrators  and  the  tender  of  an  official  arbitration  has 
Euved  to  be  wholly  unavailing.  Arbitration  is  apparently  not  wanted  by  the 
borers  themselvea,  and  is  Belflom  even  thought  of  by  them  nntU  a  strike  has 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  become  apparently  a  failnre.  There  are  reasons  for  this 
also.    When  an  arbitration  decides  adversely  on  the  workman's  claim  the  result 


.  K  condenmation  of  the  system  of 
arbitration  as  a  whole,  and  the  feeling  at  once  becomes  general  that  no  good  can 
be  accomplished  in  that  way.  This  feeling  is  fostered  by  the  tnanagers  of  labor 
unions  who  find  their  usefmness  and  their  employment  in  strikes  ana  the  entang- 


n  help  their  cause  and  have  affirmed  a  common  interest  of  labor  with  capital, 
imating  to  moral  asenciee  and  t<>  sound  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
righte.  With  those  less  reasonable  the  controversy  is  now  waging,  and  we  can 
but  hope  that  when  their  methods  are  shown  to  be  nngatory — when  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  excess  will  inevitably  be  controlled  and  punished,  while  con- 
ciliatory and  peaceful  n^otiations  will  surely  win  public  opinion  and  support, 
there  will  arise  a  disposition  to  employ  some  other  agent  than  violence  to  accom- 
plish ihat  betterment  of  conditions  for  which  the  worldngman  is  constantly  and 
rightly  strt^glinE,  and  a  determination  to  t«nder  the  tribunal  of  voluntary  arbi- 
tration again  and  again.  Among  fauslneBS  men  the  remark  is  often  heard  that 
one  can  not  refuse  to 'leave  tbe  question  ont,' the  meaning  being  that  where  there 
is  a  fair  question  of  difference  as  to  which  some  settlement  must  be  made  the 
decision  of  a  court  is  onlj^  the  judgment  of  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  at  the  beet, 
and  delays  ehonld  be  avoided  by  a  more  summary  procedure;  or,  again,  that  in 
cases  not  apt  for  the  decision  of  judicial  tribunals  an  arbitranon  is  desirable  for 
the  termination  of  Btrife  and  for  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  claimant  to 
make  good  hie  standing  if  he  can.    This  foehng  may  well  be  taken  advantage  of 

S'     the  laboring  man,  and  a  persistent  effort  in  this  direction  maypronerly  re^ace 
)  present  cmde  and  too  often  nnlawfol  methods  undertaken  by  him  for  the 
am^ioration  of  bis  condition." 

Very  truly,  yours,  AiJ>Aaz  V,  Waiakb. 


BEPLY  OF  MB.  JOHN  H.  MUBPHT, 
\ltamey  at  late,  Denver,  Colo. 


1.  Section  10  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  their  employeee,"  ap^ved  June  1, 1698,  reads  as  follows: 


either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  or  any  labor  corpora- 
tion, afBociatloii,  or  organixation,  or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loee  of 
employment,  or  shall  onjnstly  diacriminate  against  any  emjtloyee  hecaoae  of  his 
membership  in  each  labor  corporation,  association,  or  oi^anization,  or  who  shall 
require  any  employee  or  any  person  seehiug  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such 
employment,  to  enter  into  a  ocmtract  whereby  sncb  employee  or  applicant  for 
employmoit  shall  agree  to  contribnte  to  any  fnnd  for  charitable,  social,  or  benefit 
purpowB,  to  releue  snch  employer  from  l^fal  liability  for  any  personal  iDJnry  by 
reason  of  any  benefit  received  nom  snch  fnnd  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  ben- 
efit arising  from  the  employer's  contribntion  to  snch  fnnd.  or  who  shall,  after 
having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  to  conspire  to  prevent  ench  employee 
from  obtaining  emp]o;niient,  or  who  shall,  after  the  qnittiug  of  an  employee, 
attempt  to  conspire  t<>  iirevent  snch  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  Koilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  npon  conviction  thereof  in 
amy  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jnrisdiction  in  the  district  in  which 
snch  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  pnnished  for  each  oSense  by  fine  of  not  lees 
than  one  hundred  dollars  or  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Hany  of  the  States  have  penal  statntes  maWng  it  unlawful  for  employers  to 
coerce,  intimidate,  or  use  an;  other  methods  calculsted  to  prevent  employees 
from  bdonging  to  their  brotherhoods  or  to  associations  of  laooris^  men.  Both 
the  United  States  and  State  statntAs  on  this  subject  are  violated  with  impunity, 
and  snch  lawsappear  to  be  impotent  to  attord  a  remedy  for  the  evil  sought  to  be 
suppressed  or  to  protect  the  rights  intended  to  be  preserved  to  the  employee. 
There  is  one  tnmk  line  of  railways  running  oat  of  Chica^,  westward,  which 
maintains  a  large  detective  corps  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining'  whether  or  not 
an  employee  does  or  is  about  to  become  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  and  if 
he  has,  or  is  likely  to  become  a  member  the  company  watohes  for  a  convenient 
time  to  discharge  him;  the  dismissal,  however,  bemg  placed  on  some  other 
grounds  than  the  fact  of  bis  affiliation  with  labor  organizations.    So  many  subtor- 


Perhaps  if  all  such  laws  were  amended  so  as  to  make  it  criminal  to  procure  o_ 
furnish  evidence  of  the  emplovee's  membership  in  a  labor  organization  to  any<aie 
other  than  the  membership  tnereof ,  it  would  make  the  law  as  perfect  and  com* 
pleto  as  it  is  possible  to  frame  such  measures. 

It  1b  not  desired  by  the  foregoing  statement  to  caavey  the  Idea  that  railway  cor- 
porationBin  general  are  antagonistic  to  the  railway  brotherhoods;  for,  onthecon- 
irary,  the  greater  number  of  them  offer  no  opposition,  and  a  few  trunk  lines, 
being  particolarly  observant  of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  them  by  reason 
of  the  existence  of  the  brotherhoods  on  their  road,  encourage  their  existence  In 


manyways. 

2.  This  question  is  one  that  is  as  dlffloult  to  deal  with  as  the  question  reelecting 
theprotectingof  employees  in  their  right  to  belong  to  their  brotherhoods.    Nearly 


a  statement  concerning  a  servant  to 
an  inquiring  employer  or  prospective  employer.  Such  statement,  however  dam- 
aging to  the  servant,  if  truthful,  may  be  lawfully  made.  But  this  is  pernicious 
and  works  a  great  Injostice,  because  a  bare  statement  of  certain  happenings  or 
acts  of  a  servant  unexplained  may  make  him  appear  as  a  very  undesirable 
employee,  but  tax  explanation  may  relieve  him  In  tiie  eyes  of  a  fair,  prospective 
employer  from  blame;  so  to  prevent  this  injury  and  blacklisting  of  all  kinds  in  a 
more  effectual  way  it  should  be  made  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  Individual 
to  furnish  a  statement  to  anjr  other  employer,  or  other  person,  concerning  an 
employee  without  first  furnishing  the  employee  with  a  true  copy  of  it.  At  pres- 
ent statements  are  promiscnonsly  furnished  without  the  employee  knowing  any- 
thing about  their  contents,  and  merefote  he  is  onable  to  explain  or  refute  false 
statements  which  may  be  mode  against  him.  However,  the  remedy  for  the  pres- 
ent evil  will  be  more  fully  disclosed  in  answer  to  subdivision  three. 

8.  After  much  observation  and  consideration  of  this  question  by  anyone  the 
answer  given  will  certainly  be,  yes.  It  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
when  nearly  every  family  conducted  a  sort  of  a  manufacturing  institution  so  far 
as  necessary  to  provide  crude  things  for  their  wants.  Sheep  were  shorn,  wool 
washed,  c^ded,  spun,  woven  into  cloth,  and  cut  and  sewed  into  garmente  by  the 
members  of  the  one  household;  even  the  head  of  the  household  was  usually  a 
"isT  or  oobbter.  or  he  could  build  a  house,  do  blaokamtthing,  and  like  work. 
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At  the  present  day  few  people  can  do  Tnore  than  one  thing  well.  The  crude  work 
of  the  man  of  masy  yeani  ago  will,  at  the  preaent  day,  not  be  acceptable  to  any 
person.  He  oonld  now  find  no  employment.  Th^^ore  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
tme  or  two  things  and  perfect  oneself  in  doing  them  la  order  to  find  and  retain 
employment. 

The  railroads  of  the  country  hare  nnmeroos  departments,  and  generally  the 
denee  of  skill  reanired  in  each  department  requires  strong,  active  hodies  and  the 
hif^est  faculty  of  the  mind  to  be  exercised,  and  bo  exacting  are  the  dnties  in  a 
single  department  that  as  a  general  thing  the  average  man  is  not  only  not  able  to 
acquire  knowledge  or  fit  himself  np  for  other  daties  in  life,  bat  he  is  unable  to 
acqnire  knowledge  which  wonld  enable  him  to  readily  fill  anv  of  the  otherdepart- 
mente,  and  so  if  aischarged,  aaless  he  oaa  find  work  at  his  nsnal  vocation,  It  is 
exceeui^ly  difflealt  for  him  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  It  ia  to  the  interest  of  rail- 
road companies — to  the  interest  of  the  public  in  general — to  let  men  work  ia  such 
places  and  at  sach  work  where  the  result  of  their  labor  Is  of  the  highest  produc- 
tive quality  and  greatest  productive  quantity.  The  wealth  of  the  commmiity  or 
nation  is,  after  all,  bnt  the  combined  wealth  of  the  individuals.  Every  day  that 
the  individoal  workman  is  out  of  employment  is  a  day  forever  lost  to  hunaelf 
and  indirectly  a  day  lost  to  the  oommnni^  and  nation,  and  frequent  loss  of  em- 
ployment flnsJly  leaves  him  In  his  old  ago,  together  with  bis  family,  dependent 
apon  the  county  for  support. 

Railway  companies  are  owned  by  a  few  individnala,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
those  who  are  real  stockholders  of  the  company  do  the  superintending  of  the 
various  departments,  and  often  the  person  entrusted  in  the  positiim  of  "  soperin- 
tending  employee"  has  his  ownfriends  to  revardaod  enemies  often  to  punish,  or 
through  some  whim  or  caprice,  discharges  a  faithful  and  valuable  servant  to  the 
company,  w  hich  it  would  really  be  to  the  interestof  the  company  to  keep  at  work; 
therefore,  itwouldbe  well  to  have  a  labor  court  in  wMchtheemployee,  if  he  felt 
aggrieved,  could  demand  a  hearing,  and  if  he  was  nnjaetly  discharged,  be  should 
have  a  decree  in  his  favor,  at  the  cost  of  the  offending  p^rty,  that  be  be  permitted 
to  return  tohisaccoatomeddutiee.  Ifhewas  jnstly  discharged,  thecostiboald 
bepaidby  Um.  This  in  noway,  of  course,  would  prevent  a  railway  company 
from  discharKing  any  employee  who  was  detrimental  to  the  service  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curtuling  expenses,  or  from  abandoniuK  any  department  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  abandon.  On  some  roads  a  few  of  the  orotherhoods  were  strong  enough 
to  have  been  able  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  company  to  the  effect  that  any 
member  of  their  organization  shall  not  be  discharged  wiuiout  a  hearii^,  and  if 
it  is  found  that  he  was  unjustly  discharged,  then,  in  such  a  case,  the  company 
shall  pay  him  full  time  which  he  lost  durmg  his  term  of  discharge. 

Inveetigatton  has  revealed  this  mle  to  De  beneficial,  both  to  the  classes  of 
employees  which  it  affects  and  the  company,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  men  do  not 
work  under  the  nervous  tension  and  strain  that  no  matter  how  efficient  their  serv- 
ices may  be,  through  whim  or  caprice  of  some  individual  having  temporary 
authority  over  them,  they  will  be  sent  adrift  any  day,  bnt  they  reet  BSsnred  that 
on  perfonniug  their  duty  they  may  stay  in  the  service  of  the  company  continnallv, 
ana  thus  they  strive  to  do  their  duty  and  reach  higher  perfection  in  their  wort, 
realizing  at  all  times  that  it  is  the  one  sole  condition  of  then-  coatinned  employment. 

The  companies  nnder  such  contracts,  find  that  they  get  the  Idghest  dwree  of 
service  ana  operate  their  road  more  cheaply  and  are  able  to  enforce  the  highest 
degree  of  discipline.  As  an  illustration  why  this  would  be  beneficial,  cases  mi^t 
be  cited  that  occurred  years  ago  before  the  brotherhoods  were  in  position  to 
infioence  their  members  for  good  or  afford  material  aeeistanoe  when  employees 
were  discharged  for  trivial  offenses  and  discharged  without  any  heariiw.  It 
caased  reckleeanesa  to  grow  upon  them,  and  if  they  KOt  into  a  little  difflonlty,  or 
if  some  of  the  company's  property  was  accidentally  deslroyed,  they  wonld  realise 
that  such  meant  discharge,  and  many  of  them  did  not  save  property  which  might 
have  been  saved,  or  try  to  lessen  the  damage  or  injury  in  any  way  whatcrver;  Gnt 
this  certainly  is  now  otherwise  since  the  advent  of  the  brothernoods  and  since 
employees  realize  that  thev  will  be  tried  fairly  and  their  acts  adjudicated  impw- 
tiaOy.  In  connection  with  this  matter  it  might  be  farther  orged  that  raltroads 
are  affected  with  public  interest.  They  get  the  most  valuabte  franchises  tianx 
the  pnblic;  the  lives  and  property  of  thousands  of  the  public  are  constantly  ia  the 
keeping  of  railways,  and  therefore  the  public  are  interested  in  having  the  hii^hest 
degree  of  efSciency,  and  it  is  further  and  vitally  interested  in  not  penaittmg  a 
rauroad  company  to  have  the  best  service  of  various  individuals  for  a  long  number 
of  years,  and  when  they  arennable  to  discharge  any  other  duties  acceptably  otiier 
than  the  vocation  which  they  have  learned,  that  they  be  not  wrongfoUy  uid 
onwarraotably  discharged,  and  perhaps  become  a  publio  charge  themaelreB  or 
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Railw&y  work  is  exactinti;  and  exhsnetive,  especially  the  work  reqiiured  for  the. 
movement  of  traina,  and  perh&ps  the  reason  that  the  degree  of  exhaustion  is  not 
B  noticed  by  the  public  is  DecaiM    "     "    "       '  .-.■=:.-       ^     --> 


to  stand  numerona  bardahipe.  Still,  for  the  iutereet  of  the  public  who  patronize 
railroad  companies  and  for  their  in^vidnal  safety,  men  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  on  dnty  more  than  13  hours  in  any  24,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  or  other 
unavoidable  occurrence,  and  in  yards  and  machine  shops  and  in  all  other  depart- 
ments where  the  service  will  not  be  impaired  by  one  set  of  employees  relieving 
another,  8  hours  a  day  should  constitnte  a  day's  work.  It  i8  to  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  have  good,  healthy,  robust  citizens,  so  that  they  wilt  be  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  should  the  State  need  their  service,  and  that  thev  will  be  capable  of 
sefi-support;  also,  that  they  have  more  time  in  which  to  cultivate  their  mental 
faculties,  and  thus  generaUy  advance  the  interest  of  the  race.  At  the  present 
time  society  seems  to  be  moving  along  at  such  a  feverish  pace  that  many  evils 
seem  to  be  creeping  in,  causing  cynics  to  be  everywhere,  and  nervous  ana  puuy 
forms  to  appear  on  all  sides.  Numerous  suicides  are  being  committed  and  a  large 
army  of  people  are  coming  to  have  no  fixed  purpose  or  aim  in  life.  They  make  a 
feeble  attempt  to  do  one  thing,  then,  growing  easily  discouraged,  quit  it  and 
attempt  to  do  another  with  like  results,  thus  wasting  away  their  life,  not  accom- 
plishing anything  nsefnl.  Shorter  hours  of  labor  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  remedy 
this  condition  much  to  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  and  even  to  the  employer. 
The  employer  will  be  benefited,  because  men  with  clear  minds  and  fresh  bodies 
produce  more  and  better  work  within  a  given  time  than  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
do  who  are  kept  overworked  all  the  time.  It  is  within  the  power  of  Congreas  to 
legislate  upon  this  subject. 

m. 

1.  Legialatlonahonldbeenacted  which  would  take  away  the  power  from  jud^ns 

or  courts  to  issue  ex  parte  injunctions  in  all  strike  cases.  Where  an  injonction 
is  issned  it  is  in  general,  if  not  always,  forbidding  acts  to  be  done  which  are 
already  under  the  statutes  of  the  States  made  criminal,  and  therefore  there  are 
ample  means  for  reaching  any  wrong  done  against  the  railroad  company  by  put- 
ting the  law  of  the  Stat«in  operation;  but  by  proceeding  by  injunction  the  equity 
power  of  the  court  is  substituted  for  the  criminal  process  provided  for  by  the 
State,  and  thus  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  guaranteed  by  the  Constitation  is 
subverted. 

2.  The  answer  is  emphatically  that  there  shoold  be  a  law  greatly  modifying 
and  limiting  the  power  of  the  courts  in  this  direction.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, having  in  view  the  history  of  centnries,  showing  bow  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  people  were  disr^arded  and  how  they  were  imprisoned  on  shallow 
pretext  growing  out  of  malice  or  intrigue,  believed  it  was  aDsolntely  necessary 
to  preserve  and  afford  to  everyone  likely  to  be  comniitt«d  to  jail,  on  any  charge, 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Now,  when  an  injunction  is  issued  in  a  labor  strike, 
it  commands  certain  individuals  to  refrain  from  doing  a  thing  which  the  State 
law  already  declares,  in  moet  cases,  to  be  criminal.  If  it  is  alleged  that  the 
injunction  is  violated,  the  persons  violating  it  are  brought  before  the  very  judge 
who  issued  it,  and  while,  of  course,  he  does  not  ponish^iem  for  the  crime  alleged 
to  have  been  conomitted,  he  does  punish  them  for  disobeying  the  mandate  con- 
tained in  the  injunction,  and  it  is  clear  that  before  he  can  so  punish  them  be 
must  adjudge  that  they  have  committed  ceriiain  acts,  which,  if  true,  would  be 
criminal  and  would  also  subject  them  to  the  penal  laws  of  the  State.  So  he  sends 
them  to  jail,  and  they  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  if  they  were  tried  and  con- 
victed under  the  penal  laws  of  the  State.  They  may  be  tried  under  the  penal 
law,  and  can  not  plead  such  term  of  imprisonment  as  once  in  jeopardy. 

But  to  point  oat  another  phase  of  the  question  we  may  suggest  that  in  order  to 
convict  the  person  ander  the  penal  laws  of  the  State  of  doing  the  act^  mentioned 
in  the  injunction,  the  prisoner  would  have  to  be  found  guilty  oeyond  a  reasonable 
doabt.  All  the  strict  laws  of  evidence  in  criminal  cases  might  be  invoked  for  his 
protection,  but  there  ia  noliiing,  not  even  a  fair  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
which  necessarily  governs  the  judge  sitting  in  judgment  of  the  person  charged 
with  violating  the  mandate  of  the  court;  so  the  judge  may  at  once  become  prose- 
cutor, mdge.  and  jury.  The  average  judge  is  hmnan,  and  when  it  is  said  that 
the  order  which  he  iiened  is  violated  he  is  very  much  biased  against  those  who 
dared  to  dior^ard  hie  aatliority  and  dignity,  and  he  is  very  unoh  inclined  indeed 
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to  allow  Ms  hnman  nature  to  ester  into  the  judicial  determinatioii  of  tiie  cose. 
GrautiDKiDJiuictaoiiiii  labor  cases,  where  the  criminal  law  of  the  land  is  safflrient 
.  to  meet  the  exigency,  ie  simply  Bobstitntiiig  the  equity  power,  which  originally 
was  BO  sparing^  exercised  by  courts  of  chancery,  and  which  was  intended  onl^  to 
lUBord  relief  wliete  the  law  was  deficient  or  inadequate,  for  that  of  the  criminal 
law.  It  snbjectB  one  to  doable  puoishment  for  the  eame  act,  viz.,  violating  the 
lawB  of  the  State  and  the  mandate  of  the  conrt.  It  deprives  one  of  the  benefit  of 
the  strict  roles  of  evidence  of  criminal  cases,  and  in  short,  it  violates  and  c 


S.  It  is  difflcnlt  to  answer  soch  a  qnestion.  Should  the  Attomev-Cteneral  be 
prejudiced  a^nst  labor,  and  Be  many  of  them  have  been  employed  by  corpora- 
tiona  before  and  daring  the  time  of  their  incumbency  of  that  biKb  office,  they 
certunlywoidd  not  be  very  fair  toward  the  employees — throwing  t£e  infloencera 
their  high  office  in  favor  of  the  corporations  migbt  only  tend  to  inflnence  conrta 
all  the  more  against  the  best  interest  of  the  employee.  However,  if  the  Attomey- 
Cteneral  is  fair  and  unprejudiced,  and  equally  fair  to  both  parties  in  the  oontro- 
versy,  his  pruaence  in  caeeo  of  this  Mnd  conld  not  bnt  tend  to  promote  jnstlce, 
but  before  he  would  be  useful  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  abaolutoly  necee^ry  to 
caose  him  to  cnt  off  all  relationship  with  corporations  before  engaging  in  the 
duties  of  his  c&oe. 

IV. 

1.  A  general  uniform  law  ahonld  be  enacted  making  all  common  carriers  liable 
for  the  nexliKence  of  a  fellow-servant  the  same  as  the  master  is  liable  to  the 
employee  ifor  nis  own  negligence.  This  rule  is  not  an  injustice  upon  the  master, 
for  be  selects,  governs,  and airectseach  employee;  bnt  as  totheemployee  bimself, 
he  has  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  teflow-servant,  and  usually  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  dowitbgovemingorcontroUingthe  action  of  such  fellow-servant,  and  is 
very  often  at  the  mercy,  so  far  as  his  safety  depends,  of  the  feUow-servant.  For 
these  reasons  the  master  should  be  held  responsible. 

3.  As  a  general  thing  the  Federal  courts  do  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  State 
courts  as  to  theadmiseionof  evidence  and  the  administoring  of  State  laws  respect- 
ing personal  injuries,  and,  of  course,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Federal  courts 
when  administering  the  law  of  anv  particular  State  should  follow  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  highest  courts  of  such  State  in  the  same  manner  that  they  would 
follow  Uie  rules  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  admin- 
istering the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 


Itisnnwiae  for  lawyers,  perhaps,  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  discuss  a  law  which 
has  been  enacted  by  Congress,  but  apparently  has  net  in  any  manner  been  tested 
by  the  courts,  and  as  the  Law  of  189S  has  not  been  in  any  respects  called  into  ques- 
tion as  far  as  we  know,  we  will  not  attempt  to  ^ve  any  opinion  on  it. 

A.  Bespecting  the  feasibility  or  practicability  of  compulsory  arbitration,  we 
nnhesitatingly  state  that  it  seems  both  practicable  and  feasible.  In  the  first  place, 
corporations  are  but  the  creatures  of  law.  Thev  must  accept  oonditioas  impoeea 
upon  them  by  the  Stete,  and  if  the  State  should  see  fit  to  impose  upon  each  cor- 

e ration  a  condition  that,  on  it  being  given  a  charter  it  should  submit  to  arbitra- 
in  in  matters  arising  between  the  corporation  and  its  employees  which  could 
not  be  amicably  settled,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  solve  a  vexed  problem.  Any 
corporation  wmch  would  not  accept  such  a  condition  should  not  be  given  a  char- 
ter, and  the  States  which  have  retained  the  power  to  amend  or  modify  the  charters 
of  any  corporation  are  in  as  good  position  to  force  all  existingcoritorations  to 
accept  such  a  law  as  those  which  may  be  organized  hereafter.  The  general  pub- 
lic has  a  neat  interest  at  stake  respecting  tiie  operation  of  a  railroad,  for  every 
contract  tiiat  is  made  is  based  on  normal  conditions,  and  a  strike  occurring  may 
upset  all  conditions  existing  at  the  time  contracto  were  entered  Into  between  indi- 
viduals who  have  no  connection  with  the  railroad  as  far  as  ma-myi-np  them  or 
dealing  with  the  employees  is  concerned,  and  therefore  on  account  otit  being  such 
a  great  pubUc  concern  and  capable  of  inflicting  so  much  Injury  on  the  poblio,  botii 
the  employer  and  the  employee  should  be  compelled  to  enlnnit  to  artritraaticn, 
BesideSftherailroads'interest  is  growing  larger  each  year,  and  consequently  each 
year  affects  the  general  public  to  a  greater  extent;  besides,  by  prerentisg  strikes 
It  would  be  one  method  of  preserving  the  peace  and  generu  stability  of  affairs 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  preventing  the  corporations  trtaa  opprearing 
Uie  enmloyeee,  or  vice  v«tatt. 

Your,  Btrnly,  John  H.  Uobpkt. 
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Arnold,  F.  W.,  grand  secretary  and  treflBurer  Brotherhood  oF  Looomotive 

Firemen 763,764 

Arthur,  P.  M,  grand  chief  engmeer  brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  118-128 

Bacon,  EdwaraP.,  representative  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade 417-431 

Baker,  Charles  W.,  secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange,  Chict^ 692 

Barry,  Frank,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  AsBociati on 240-251 

Bartlett,  William  H.,  grain  merchant,  Chicago 392^-396 

Bird,  A.  C,  general  traffic  manager  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way  _ 467-480 

Blanchard,  Geoif^  R.,  late  commissioner  of  the  former  Joint  Traffic  AsbocIb- 

tion 618-685 

Bookwalter,  Joseph,  representative  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade 670-577 

Burke,  William,  grain  merchant,  Friend,  Nehr 465-467 

Callaway,  Samuel  R.,  president  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Company  217-240 

Carter,  Zina  R.,  commission  and  produce  merchant,  Chicago 577-586 

Clark,  Charles  8.,  secretary  Grainers'  National  Association 431-435 

Clark,  E,  E.,  naJid  chief  conductor  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 109-116 

Clements,  Judson  C,  member  of  the  In teratat^  Commerce  Commission 153-161 

Counselman,  Charles,  grain  and  stock  merchant,  Chicago 382-382 

Cowen,  John  K.,  president  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 302-320 

Dickinson,  C.  W.,  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  647-566 

Dousman,  Hercules  F.,  grain  shipper,  Chicago 363-362 

Emeraon,  C.  C,  produce  dealer,  St.  Paul,  Mmn 480-485 

Evans,  Edgar  H.,  repreeentative  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade 435~441 

Fish,  Btuyvesant,  president  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 320-338 

Fuller,  Chester  A.,  Norfolk,  Nebr 441-446 

Furuseth,  Andrew,  international  secretary  of  the  Seamen's  Union 685-708 

Gallagher,  Augustine,  representative  of  theMercbanta'  Exchangeof  St  Louis  539-547 

Greeley,  Samuel  H.,  commission  merchant,  Chicago 370-382 

Hulbert,  J.  H.,  farmer  and  grain  dealer,  FontanelTe,  Iowa 486-488 

Hyland,  John  J.,  traffic  manager  freight  bureau,  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.,  351-353 
Ingal Is,  Melville  E.,  president  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St  Louis, 

and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  companies 284-302 

Johnson,  E.  B.,  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 56-64 

Keep,  Charles  H.,  secretary  Lake  Carriers'  Association 709-723 

Kelley,  N.  B.,  president  National  Association  of  Freight  Commissioners,  freight 

commissioner  Trades'  league  of  Philadelphia , 186-193 

Kennard,  Alexander  A.,  vice-president  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  Chicago 362-370 

Kindel,  Geoi^  J.,  manufacturer,  Denver,  Colo 251-264 

Knapp,  Martm  A.,  chairman  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 128-146 

Lewis,  David  J.,  Cumberland,  Md 724-757 

Mallory,  Charlcfl  A.,  chairman  railroad  committee,  Chicago  Live  Stock  Ex' 

change 686-692 

Morton,  Paul,  second  vice-president  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 

Company 489-603 

Moseley,  E.  A.,  secretary  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 7-44 

Murphy,  John  H.,  attorney  at  law,  Denver,  Colo 776-780 

Musselman,  Amos  S.,  president  Board  of  Trade,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 660,657 

Neall,  Frank  L    shipping  merchant,  Philadelphia 161-186 

Newcomb,  H.  "T.,  chief  of  section  of  fright  rates,  diviaon  of  Htatistics,  United 
Btatee  Department  of  Agriculture 96-109 
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O'Bourke,  F.  J.,  Bwitchman,  Chicago 525-631 

Prouty,  Charles  A.,  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnoaeion 145-161 

Keacan,  John  H.,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas 339-251 

Kpfey,  E.  P.,  president  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company.  SSS-SMt 

Bipley,  J.  F.,  cfiairman  Western  Classification  Committee 567-570 

Ronemu8,W.H., grand  chief  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen 768-771 

S^ger,  H.  M.,  secretary  Northern  Milling  Company,  Chia^ 446-464 

Saixent,  Frank  P.,  grand  master  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 64^ 

Selisman,  Edwin  R.  A.,  profeseor  in  Columbia  Univereity 598-617 

Snydacker,  Joseph  G.,  min  merchant,  Chicago 396-400 

Sp«ncer,  Samnel,  president  Southern  Railway 264-2S4 

Slickney,  A.  B.,  president  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company 454-465 

Stone,  Georee  F.,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 631-639 

Strong,  WilUam  J.,  attorney  at  law,  Chicago 503-626 

Tucker,  Joseph  F.,  chairman  Central  Freight  Association 557-564 

Vanlandingham,  A.  J.,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau 193-217 

Walker,  Aldace  F.,  chairman  board  of  directors,  Atchison,  TopekaaDd  Santa 

Fe  Railway  Company 771-776 

Webster,  GeoreeH.,  president  Armour  Elevator  Company 400-417 

Weyl,  Walter  E.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 758,769 

Wilson,  John  T.,  grand  chief  Brotherhood  ot  Railway  Trackmen 46-66,765-768 

Woffindin,  John  F.,  clmrman  Chicago  East  Bound  Freight  Committee 664-667 
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AccidentB  (see  also  Emploser*'  liability!  HoipUah;  Beii^  departinenia;  Safely 

Fereonal  injniies,  statistics Lewis,  736 

In  various  countries Lewis,  743 

InteiBtate  Commerce  CommiBsioa,  detailed  reports  to,  advocst«d . . .  Sargen^  03; 
Clark,  114;  Brotherhood  offic«ra,  763 

Little  eSect  of Stickney,456 

Caused  by  long  hours  of  labor Lewis,  743 

Redaction  by  UDproved  appliances  since  1893 MoBeley,34;  Knapp,131 

Contribution  by  railway  companies  to  injured  employees Johnson,  69; 

Spencer,  266 

Ught  employinent  given  to  injured  men Callaway,  218 

PensionB,  hospitals,  etc.,  New  York  Central Callawav,218 

Passenger  vessels,  at  what  time  most  dangerous Farusetn,  700 

L<»s  of  life  due  to  deficient  manning Furueeth,  700 

liability  for  injuries  to  passengers,  attitude  of  courts Ingall8,284 

Accident  inxurajice  (see  also  Labor  orgaYtizatians) : 

Stalistics Lewis,  744, 745 

Companies  largely  patronized.  New  York  Central Callaway,  219 

Under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724, 740,  744,  745 

Accounts  of  railroads : 

Reqnirementof  uniiormity,  advaat^eof Seligman,  605;  Blanchard, 679 

Inspection  of — 

Advocated Johnson,  62;  Newcomb,  100; 

Knapp,  144;  Prouty,  161 ;  Clements,  159;  Ingalls,  298, 301; 
Eeagan,  349;  Bacon,  430;  Morton,  500;  Gallagher,  647; 
Stone,  538;    Dickinson,  649;   Baker,  692;   Seligman,  605 

Advocated  under  proper  limits Spencer,  274-  Ripley,  507 

Deprecated Btickney,  464 

Discrimination, remedy  for.,,  Prouty,  151;  Clements,  159;  Spencer, 273, 278 

Public  chaiacter  of  railway  service  justifies Knapp,  144;  Clements,  161 

Texas  commission,  powers  regarding,  and  advantages Betwan,349 

■      Little  beneficial  effect  likely Cowen,317;  KHh,338 

Private  compilations  ol  statistics  chiefly  consulted Cowen,318 

Publicity,  sufficient  from  existing  reports Callaway,  237, 238 

Competitors  given  Information  by Callaway,  238 

Advertiaiug: 

Saving  by  Government  ownership Lewis,  787 

Agreements  between  railwaTS : 

Existence  of Bookwalter,  677 

Bates,  fixing  by,  advocated Vanlandingham,  214; 

Cowen,314;  Hyland,351;  Bird, 479;  Tucker, 667, 659 

Other  agreements  besides  pools  should  be  permitted Ingalls,  286, 297; 

Blanchard,  664 
Interstate  GommerceCommission,  supervision  advocated..  Vanlandingham,  214 

Impossibility  of  maintaining  rates Btickney,  461 

Agrictuture: 

Department  of,  advant^ie  of  statistical  reports Newcomb,  106, 107 

Speculation,  influence  of  statistical  reports  on Newcomb,  107 

Nature  of  live  stock  statistics Mallory,  589-591 

Education,  need  of Newcomb,  107 

Speculation,  influence  on  prices Newcomb,  107 

Wes(«ni  States,  premature  settlement  and  development Newcomb,  106 
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Agricultaral  producta  (see  also  OaUle,  Gram,  etc) :  Pice. 

ColoMdo,  effect  of  freight  rateo  on Kmdel,262.263 

Frdebtrat«e,  decrease,  statistics Newcomb,  XOX,  108 

Air  brakes  (see  also  Safdi/  appiianeet) : 

Advanta^  Id  saving  life  and  expense MoBel6y,34 

United  States  act  of  1893  and  its  effect Hoseley,  ^-34 

State  laws  requiring,  advocated Moseley,39;  8ai^eiit,93 

No  saving  in  labor  oy Sp«ncer,268 

Expense  of  applying Sargent,  68 

AjnericaiL  B&rg^  Company: 

Owner  of  whaleback  boats Keep,  714 

AmeriCBii  Federation  of  Labor: 

Seamen's  Union  affiliated  with Funiseth,68S 

American  Sailway  Vnion: 

Action  in  Pullman  strike,  IBM Strong,  506 

Antipathy  of  railroads  to  heads  of Strong,  616 

Character  of  organiiation FiBn,327 

Members  refused  employment  by  railroads StromE,617 

Officers  and  members,  character  ot 0'Kourke,627,529 

Antitarust  act  of  1890: 

Injunctions  issued  under Moeeley,  10,11 

Bailways,  applicalion  to,  not  intended Cowen,316;  Blancbikrd,  637 

Apprentice^iip : 

Seamen Furusetb.esS 

Arbitxation: 
Generally — 

Advocated Sai^nt,68 

Favored  by  railway  brotherhoods Sar^nt,94,96 

Voluntary  submission  necessary Knapp,130 

Public  opinion,  influence  in  enforcing  awards Arthur,  125; 

Wilson,  766;  Ronemus,770 

Instances  of  satisfactory  settlement Sargent,  S5 

Difficulty  of  securing  competent  arbitrators Moseley.lS:  Walker,  775 

Emplovers  unwilUng  to  submit  certain  questions  to Callaway,  222; 

In^lB,201;  Walker,  773 

Discipline  can  not  be  maintained  under Fish,  324 

Workingmen  usually  resort  to,  when  strikes  fail .■ Walker,  776 

Impossibility  of  enforcing  awsids  on  employees Callaway,  222; 

Cowen,309;  Walker,  775 
Compulsory — 

Advocated  in  case  of  railways Arthur,125;  Murphy,780 

Deprecated Sargwit,^; 

Brotherhood  officers,  762;  Arnold,  764;  Wilson,  766;  Walker,  773-776 

Contradiction  of  terms Walker,  778 

Absence  of  law  and  precedents  for  decisions Moeeley,  16 

Interstate  Commerce   CommisKion,  investigation  of  complaints  advo- 
cated   Wilson,  766 

Joint  committees,  engineers,  organization  and  working Arthur,  117, 127 

Mediation,  advantages  of Ingalls,  291 

Slate  boards,  advocated  by  Hoyal  Commission  on  I^bor Moeeley,  19 

Action  of  New  York  board,  Buffalo  sailors'  strike Keep,  712 

United  Slates  act  ot  1H98— 

Description  and  working Knapp,  129-131 

Approved Arthur,  125;  Arnold,  764 

Probable  beneficial  effects Brotherhood  officers,  762 

One  instance  of  attempted  application  only Knapp,  129 

Resort  to  arbitration  when  mediation  fiiils,  unlikely Knapp,  131 

Railways,  unwillingness  to  submit  vital  measures  to Callaway,  222; 

IngallB,291,292;  Walker,  773 

Applies  only  to  trainmen ;  exteuaon  advocated Wilson,  766 

Architectwtil  iron  workers: 

Large  proportion  sailora Furuseth,e98 

Armour,  P.  B. ,  A  Co.: 

Barley,  control  of  market,  discussed DoosmBD,  358; 

Greeley,  360;  Coimselman,  390;  Webster,  413 

Development  of  business Webster,  406 

Ele\'ators, control  of Dousman, 358, 359;  Webater,413,416 

Private  cars,  ownership  of Urueley,  373;  Malloiy,  689 
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ftije. 

.  .  naiarket Malloi-v, 590 

Ashtabulsj  Ohio:    ' 

Coal  shipmentB Keep,  716 

Asiatics: 

Employment  as  wlore Neall,178;  Funweth,  «88,689,708 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Bauta  Fe  Railroad : 

DiBcriminatione  by,  referred  to Callaway,  238 

Control  of  elevatocH  on Book  waiter,  575 

Australia : 

Government  ownership  oi  railroade,  good  reeulta Lewis,  748 

Reasona  for  socialistic  tendencies Seligtnan,  614 

Austria-Hungary : 

Government  ownership  of  railroade,  good  reeults Lewis,  748 

Paaeenger  fares,  Eone  system Seligiuan,  614;  Lewis,  733, 739 

Pooling Blancnard,  662 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad : 

Labor,  condition  on Cowen,  302-308 

Relief  department,  discussed Johnson,  57;  Cowen,  304-307 

Receivers,  attitude  regarding  diBcriminalJonB Knapp,  143;  Cowen,  316 

Savings  fund,  described Cowen,  306 

Bankruptcy  of  railroads : 

Conditions,  1893-1897 Fish,  321 

Barley: 

Armour  &  Co.,  control  of Dousman,  358; 

Greeley,  380;  Counselman,  390;  Webster,  413 

Grading  by  official  inspectors,  character  of Clark,  432 

Beef  [see  abo  CaUle,  Live  eU>ck.  PHvaU  can) : 

Discriminations,  except  by  private  care,  denied Callaway,  232 

Consumption,  reduced  by  high  price Dickinson,  555 

Siibetitutioa  of  pork  and  mutton  for Mallory,  591 

B«IgriuDi : 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Extending ■ Seliguian,  613 

Pooling  of  government  and  privata  mlways Newcomb,  98;  Blancnard,  651 

Bell  Telepnone  Company : 

Government  should  buy Seligman,  612 

Bessemer  Steamship  Company : 

Transports  Camwe  ore , Keep,  714 

Owned  by  John  D.  itocketeller Keep,  714 

Blacklistins: 

Meaning  of  term O'Ronrke,  528 

Existence  of  practice — 

Generally  affirmed....  Wil8on,52;  Arthnr,12:i;  8trong,516;  0'Ronrke,528 

Preeeni  forms  of,  described fergent,  65;  Clark,  112 

Enforced  for  any  offense Btrong,516 

Practice  among  other  employers  than  tailwaya BtTOM,514 

Brotherhoods,  members  blacklisted Arthur,  IM,  124 

Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad,  instance  of Arthur,  123 

Proposed  agreement  of  General  Managers'  Anociation  of  Chicago. . 

Strong,  503, 509 
Practice  decreasing  .. .  Clark,  112;  6pencer,26e;  Wilson, 765;  RonemuB,768 

Imaginary  grievance Walker,  772 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  does  not  practice Cowen,  303 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  does  not  practice IngatlB,28S 

Effects  and  iustification  discussed^ 

Adopted  for  the  subjugation  of  labor Strong,  514,518 

Combinations  for  vindictive  injury  nnjustiflable Strong,  513 

Makes  men  afraid  to  present  grievances ' Strong,  516 


Suffering  produced Strong,  618, 621, 522 

Votes,  a  means  of  controlling Strong,  514, 616, 618 

Defended  by  railroads Strot^f,  52o 

Proper  to  demand  evidence  of  skill  and  ability Strong,  621 

Places  premium  on  good  conduct  and  character O'Ronrke,  528 

Does  not  work  agai^  laboring  men O'Ronrke,  628 

Justified  as  to  reporting  drunken  or  careless  employees Stroi^,  613 

655A-      " 
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Blacklisting— Continued . 


ar,  advocated Strong,e  ., 

Brotherhood  officers,  760;  Arnold,  763 

Evidence  to  prove  should  be  prescribed Strong,  528 

Employees  sbould  be  furnished  copy  of  all  statements Murphy,  777 

Government  ownership  of  railways ■  Strong,  513, 523 

Strike,  Chicago,  1894— 

Practice  described Moselev.S;  Strong,  506-513 

Clearance  demanded Strong, &07,608,51I,  512,518 

Evidence  as  to Strong,  503, 519, 520 

Number  blacklisted StroM,523 

Strikers  reemployed,  number  of Strong,  513, 522, 523 

Character  of  men  blacklisted Strong,  511,520 

niinois  Central,  list  of  names Strong,  512,513,516 

Chance  of  name  to  evade Strong,  511, 512, 518, 624, 525 

Suits  filed  aniinst  railroads,  character  of Strong,  603, 515 

Fees  and  expenses  of Strong,525 

Origin  of  William  J.  Strong's  connection  with Strong,503 

Damages  awarded Strong,  5fS,  509 

Case  of  Andrew  Stader Strong,  519 

Case  of  Fred  E.  Ketcham Strong,  603, 506, 607-511 

Employment  given  to  get  suits  dismissed Strong,  623 

Increased  caution  of  railways  resulting Strong,  619 

Block  aiffnalsi 

New  York  Central,  employment  on Callaway,  220 

Bondfl,  railroad: 

Ra1«e  of  interest,  payment Lewis,  730 

Quotations  and  variations  in  price Lewis,  726, 727 

Volume  of  salee lewis,  727 

Boaton: 

Ocean  transportations,  methods  of Neall,  161,162 

Bountie*  to  ahipping,  etc.: 

Might  increase  American  shipping  businees Fumseth,699 

Would  not  affect  condition  or  sailors Furueeth,  699 

Fisbermen,  not  beneficial  to FurusetJi,  700 

Opposed  by  Seamen's  Union Fnruseth,  700 

Boycotta: 

Definition SatKent,6S 

Refosal  to  haul  cara  from  loads  under  strike Arthur,  120, 120 

Illegality,  Supreme  Court  decision Arthur,  120, 126 

Coiirto  have  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moeeley,  12 

Injunctions  to  restrain,  cases Moeeley,  9, 11 

Bridges: 

Companies,  reasons  for  existence Callaway,  227 


Builders,  large  proportion  are  sailors FurusetL 

Brotlkco'liood  ofLocomotiTe  Engi&eers: 

Arthur,  P.M.,  methods  and  BkiU Strong,  520 

Benefit  funds,  description  and  working Arthur,  117 

Expense  of  insurance Arthur,  121 

Employers,  relations  with , Arthur,  117, 123 

No  dictation  as  to  persons  employed Arthur,  118 

Kflects,  beneficial  moral Arthur,  110, 117 

Feder^on  with  other  brotherhoods,  reasons  for  refusal Arthur,  122 

Fnnd&  sources  and  character Arthur,  120,  121 

Onsrity  fnnds Arthur,  121 

Strike  or  contingent  fund Arthur,  121 


History  and  working  of  oraanimtion.. Arthur,  116, 117 

Metnbenihip,  proportion  of  engineera  belonging  to. Arthur,  118 

Colored  men  excluded Arthur,  118 


Ncmmembera,  no  interference  with Arthur,  118 

e  in  checking Arthur,  128 
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Brotlierliood  of  IioeomotiTe  Firamen:  ^f- 

Braiefit  funds,  low  coet  and  advantages- Sargent,  91 

Emplojei^  attitude  favorable  in  moet  cases Sargen^  87,  91 

Mwabenhip  includes  practically  all  flremen Saigent,  92 

Srotherhood  oTSailway  Traclnmeii: 

Benefltaand  funds Wilson,  48,  49 

Eftectaof  otf^ization,  beneficial Wilson,  50 

Historr  and  growth Wilson,  48-60 

Members,  character  of - Wilson,  51 

Ration  to  other  railwaj'  organizations Wilson,  48 

Wages,  increase  through  influence  of Wilson,  51 

BrotharlLOoda.      (See  Labor  organizationt.) 

Bucket  aliopa: 

Elevators,  large  stocka  o(  grain,  effect  on Greeley,  372,  377 

Denied Webster,  413 

Grain,  prices  depressed  by Greeley,  377 

>,  721 


ClsHsification  of Dickinson,  548 

Butter  and  cbeose: 

Export  trade  and  transportation  rates Kennard,  367 

Canada,  advantaffeein  exportation Kennard,  368 

California  (see  also  Pcu^fic  cocul) : 

Fruit  transportation,  discriminations  in Kennard,  363 

""  ""'"I,  export  trade Barry,  248, 


Butter  and  cheese,  eiport  trade Kennard,  367 

Coal,  import  and  export  by  Great  Lakes Keep,  715,  716 

Grain,  competition  of  shippii^  routes Webster,  412 

Light-houses,  Great  Lakes Keep,  709,  723 

Lake  vessels,  few. Keep,  723 

BailwayB,  transit  of  goods  in  bond Prouty,  151 

Hauling  of  United  States  trafBc  by,  deprecated Morton,  492 

Shipbuilding,  Great  I«kee Keep,  718 

Welland  Canal,  former  rebates Keep,  723 

Oknadian  Pacific  Railroad: 

Carrying  of  United  States  freight Morton,  492 

Great  Lakes  to  MissisBippi,  estimated  cost  of Carter,  580 

Chicago  drainage  canal Carter,680i  Keep, 717,718 

ErieQinal Carter,  578, 679, 681;  Keep,  721, 722 

Hennepin  Canal C&rter,581 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal ,..  Carter, 681 

St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal Keep,  720, 723 

Private  ownership,  advant^ee Cowen,  319 

Need  of  lai^,  a  reason  against  Government  ownership Seligman,  610 

Railways,  large  amount  required Seligman,  610 

Tel^raphs,  needs  relatively  small Seligman, 610 

Capitalization  of  railways: 

Amount  and  relation  to  actual  investment — 

General  estimate  and  discussion Johnson,  81;  Newcomb,101; 

Clements, ISO;  fish, 330-332;  Dousman,361;  Seligman, 609, 610 

Interest  on  bonds,  rate  and  amount... Lewis,  729. 

Block  largely  bonus  tor  bonds Vanlandingbam,  210 

Existing,  uBUaliy  not  excessive Cowen,  318 

Property,  increase  in  value  of Callaway,  228 

Improvemente, methods  of  payit^for... CUIaway,  228 

Present,  less  than  cost  of  reproduction Ingalls,  297, 298 

Rednoed  by  reorganization Ingalls,  298;  FiBh,S31 

Germany,  greater  in Seligman,  614 

Great  Brilftin,  comparison  with Firii,  330,331 

Illinois  Centt»l,  overcapitalization  denied Fish,  326 
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OapitoliBRtioii  of  r&Uwajrs— Continued.  pmk- 

Amonnt  and  relation  to  actual  invcetment — Continued. 

Bonthern  railway Fish,  332 

Recent  decrease  in  interetttratea... flah,  331 

Bonds,  BtatisticB  concerning Lewis,  728, 727, 73  J 

Effects  of  overcapitalization — 

iDjurioue Wils(m,&6;  Sargent, 70 

Value  of  eecuritdee  deprened Morton,  SOI 

Sometimes  deceivea  inveetots Seligman,  609 

Ueually  forces  reoTganisatiott Cbllaway,  227 

Ratee,  eSeet  dlBcuwed Knapp,144 

Increased  by Johnson,?" 


_  .    _ „ Newcomb,  100, 101 

Government  control  of  stock  i»uee — 

Advocated JohneoD,62;  Kaapp,144;  Reagaii,34t;  Seligman, 610 

Deprecated ,,..  Morton,  501 

MsMachueetts  method  approved Seligman,  610 

Taxation,  not  beet  means  of  checkii^ Seligman,  60H 

Texas,  methods  and  control Rea^n,  Ml 

Valuation  of  roads,  methods  of Reagan,  341-343 

Increase  of,  regard  to Keagan,  348 

Oarload  ratea: 

Lower  than  on  part  carloads Vanlandingham,  207,210;  Spencer,280 

Carmen,  railway: 

Conditions  and  wagee Wilson,  47;  Ronemiis,770 

Oomegla  Bteel  Company: 

Ore  transportation,  nttsburg,  Beeeemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad Keep,  714 

Lake  transportation Keep,  714 

Oars  (see  also  Flow  and  grain  rain',  Private  can) : 

Charges  for  demurrage,  excessive Kennard,364 

Mont  cars  now  used  are  new Sargent,  67 

Pullman,  handling  of,  during  strike  of  1894 Strong,  506 

Shortage, existing Callaway, 233;  Spencer,284 

Supply,  compulsory,  diecuflsed Callaway, 232 

Oar  trusts: 


Character  and  reason  for  existence Vanlandingham,  209 

Oattle: 

Allied  shortage  discussed Mallory,58e-691;  Baker,S92 

Consumption  increased Baker,592 

MarketM  younger  than  formerly Mallory,5(K) 

Price,  influences  determining Mallory,  5KI,  590 

^me  required  to  breed  and  prepare  for  market Baker,  692 

Live,  chiefly  shipped  for  export  trade Callaway,  231 

Cattl«  (Jrowers'  Asaociatioii; 

Composition Mallory,  588 

Desires  removal  of  terminal  on  cattle  at  Chicago Mallory,  588 

Central  Freight  Association: 

Description Tucker,  557, 558 

Sources  of  information  as  to  rates . Tucker,  659 

Rates  not  fixed  by  agreement Tucker,  557, 559 

Tries  to  avoid  any  violation  of  law Tucker,  559 

Obarters  of  railwurs: 

Variation  in  different  States Johnson,^ 

Ohesapeake  and  Ohio  Bailroad; 

Labor,  conditions  on Ingalls,  287-291 

Passes,  practice  regarding Ingalls,  293-295 

Paaeen^r  ratos,  referred  to Ingalls,  292 

ObicaffO   (see  also  Elevalari) : 

DiBcrimiuations  against. . .  Kn^p,113;  Vanlandingham,  193;  Kennard,  384, 3% 
Grain- 
Discriminations  in  ratea  favoring....  Vanlandingham,  194;  Bookwalter,  575 

Competition  of  other  markets Webster,  404-406 

Proportion  passing  through Wetwt«F.  403,414 

Export  trade,  proportion  controlled  by Vanlandingham,  198 

World's  price  chiefly  determined  at Oalbwher,641;  Bookinlter,  577 

Rates  from Webster,  412 

Rate  catting  from MusBettoan,  657 
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Chlca^  Belt  Ua«:  P»eo- 

Diacrimin&tiona  made  by  means  of Yanlandinghtun,  207 

Exceeuve  charseB Greeley,  381 

ObicMso  Board  of  Trade; 

EflDrtfl  to  correct  abuses  in  elevator  system Carter,  683 

Chicago,  Burlingtoil  and  auincy  Railroad: 

Control  ofelevatore  on Boofcwalter,  575 

Ohioa^  Butter  and  E^  Board: 

O^anizatioti  deecribd Kennard,  363 

Ohlcaffo  Drunage  Oanal? 

Size  and  cost ,". Carter,  580 

Work  Hhould  be  developed  by  United  Statee  Government Carter,  580 

Benefit  to  Miseiasippi  naviftation Carter,  B80 

Effect  on  lake  levels  and  Chicago  harbor Keep,  717 

Effect  of  making  navigable : Keep,  718 

Chica^  Eart-bound  Freiglit  Oommittee: 

Nature  and  memberahip Wofflndin,565 

No  power  to  make  rates Wofflndin,  666 

Ohicago  Fruit  Bureau : 

Referred  to Kennard,  367 

Chica^  Great  Weatem  Bailwaf: 

labor,  conditions  on Stickney,  465 

Ghicago  iiiva  Btocb  Exchange: 

Tries  to  get  terminal  cbai^eeon  cattle  removed Mallory,  587 

Chicago-Omaha  pool; 

Establishment  of Stone,532 

Chicago  Biver: 

Improvement  of Carter,  581;  Keep,  718 

Chicago,  Bock  laland  and  Pacific  Bailroad: 

Control  of  elevators  OD  . .  Dousman,  359;  Counselman,  383,386;  Book  waiter,  576 
Ohineae: 

Sailors Neall,  176;  Furuaeth,  689, 708,  709 

Railway  tiackmen Wilson,  50 

Cindnnati  Southern  Bailway: 

UnHUCceeaftil  management Spencer,  283 

Oivil  aarvlce: 

Examination  eyetem  on  rallwaye  under  Government  ownership  . .  -  Strong,  523; 

Lewu,  746 

Improvement  necessary  with  increasing  government  activities Seligman,  612 

Prussian  and  lf>ench  contrasted  with  American Seligman,  613, 614 

ClaaaifiGation  of  freight: 

Committees  of  railways,  methods  of  fixing Reagan,  360; 

Douaman,  361 ;  Bird,  478;  Ripley,  567-670 

Commodity  rates,  deecribed Morton,  496 

R^flonsfor 8pencer,277;  Blanchard, 633 

Extensive  employment Bird,  477;  Ripley,  569 

Western  manufacturersdependeDt  on Dickinson, 550 

Interstate  Commerce  Conuuiseion,  fixing  by,  discussed Dousman,  360; 

Ripley,  570 
Railways  should  determine Blanchard,  633 

Existing  By  stems — 

Adapted  to  conditions  of  sections Blanchard,  634 


Characteristics Vanlandingham,  203 

Classee,  reduction  in  number Blanchard,  676 

Official  lower  than  Western RipLey,569 

Methods  and  principle* — 


Eipley,5 

ttchard,  6 


Influences  affecting 6pencer,277;  Blanchi     , 

Imposribility  of  fixing  just  relation  between  classes Stickney,  461 

Wirter  competition  as  affectins.l Vaalandingham,  203;  Blanchard, 633 

Foreign  countries  follow  similar  practice Blanchard,  634 

Importance  as  affecting  rates Newcomb,  99;  Kelley,  190, 191 

Official,  reason  for  extending  to  Miedaaippi  River Bird,  478 

State  laws- 
Character  and  effects Vanlandingham,  203 

Commissioneis,  methods  of  fixing Bird,  477 
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OlAMiflcatioii  of  fr^ht-'Conliiiued.  page. 

StAt«  l&wB — Ckintinued. 

Illinoia »ipley,569 

Texas Bea^ii,350 

TJuiforniity,  proposal  of — 

Diflerencee,  efiect  ot Knapp,142;  Ripley,  668, 569 

Delay  in  delivery  caused  by lupley,  566 

Place  diecrimimtiona  caaaed  by Ripley,  568, 569 

Diversity  produces  injuetice Dickinson,  54S 

Rebilting  of  freifiht  at  nuuviiiAt  points IUpley,d68 

Advocated Newcomb,  100;  Knq>p,142:  Kelley,191;  Ingalls,30D; 

Emeison,  483;  Morton, 491;  Dickf])KMi,e48,54g;  Bipley,56S 

Discuaeed ^)aioer,277 

Bate  catting,  efiect  on Oall^her,547 

Greater  unifonnity  dedrable Blancbard,  6S3, 634 

Desirability  overeetimated Blanchard,  677 

Undesiiable Vanlandingham,  203 

Different  systems,  reasone...  Newcomb,  100;  Callaway,  237;  Bbuchard,  633 

Difficulty  of  framing  uniform Riptey,569 

Shonld  be  based  on  exietin^  cloesiflcatioos Ripley,  570 

Should  be  framed  by  the  railroads Kip1ey,56S 

Railways,  efiorta  to  secure Bini,477; 

Morton  496;  Ripley,  568;  Blanchard,  676 
Tendency  of  railroads  toward.  Vanlandingham,  203;  C^wen,  317;  Ripley,  568 

Compulsory  adoption  by  railways Blanchard,  676, 677 

Rates  mi^ht  vary  under lDgallB,300j  MOTton,497 

West«mClaeBiflcati(HiAfieociatJon,methodBof  action. .  Bird, 478;  Ripley,  567-570 
Cleveland: 

Coat  shipments Keep,  716 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Bt.  Louis  Boilroad: 

Labor,  conditions  on I  ngalls,  267-291 

Passes,  issue  ot Ingolls,  287-295 

Cleveland  Teoael  Owners'  Associationt 

History Keep,  709 

Coal: 

Freight  charges,  high  proportion  of,  to  value  at  mine (lallogher,  543 

Lake  shipments  and  ports Keep,  716 

Not  controlled  by  railroads  in  Illinois Dickin^n,553 

Colorado: 

A^cultoral  products,  effect  of  freight  rates  on Kindel,  262, 263 

DiBcriminations  t^ainst,  instances Kindel,  260-264 

Reasons  for  ._ Kindel,  256 

Jobbera  driven  out Kindel,  254, 263 

Manufactures  destroyed Kindel,  253, 285, 256, 261-2&1 

Utah,  rates  compared Kindel,  260 

Oil  production  and  refining,  conditions  in Kindel,  ^8 

Smelling  works,  prosperity,  freight  rat«e,  etc Kindel,  261 

State  railway  commission,  aboliehment of Kindel,258 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Xron  Company: 

Complaints  concerning  discriminations Kindel,  252, 263 

Colorado  Hidlond  Bailroad: 

Joint  track  with  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. Kipley,  597 

Colored  labor: 

Employment  for  certain  pomtions  on  southern  railways Spencer,  266 

Wages  lower  than  white  labor Sargent,  65;  Spencer,  267 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  exclunoii  from Atthur,  118 

Combinations,  industrial: 

Advantages  of  large  capital CaDnselnuui,  390 

Trusts,  railway  agreements  not  similar  to Blanchard,  646 

Taxation  a  proper  means  of  regulating Seliffinan,  606 

Destruction  by  Government  ownership  of  railways Lewis,  724, 748, 749 

Only  discriminations  and  overcapitaliuLtion  need  befeared Carter,  583, 685 

Effects  discussed Soger,  464 

Roilwav  discriminations,  chief  cause  of Prouty,  147; 

Dousman,  359;  Greeley,  381;  Blanchiml,  684 
Pooling,  increased  by  prohibition  of Ripley,  594 
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Payment  to  secure  freight Koapp,  132;  VtuitandinghBui,  194 

Commerce,  department  it: 

Establiahment  advocated : Keimard,  367;  Kvans,  439 

Competition: 

Great  advantage,  forcing  down  coat  of  production Belicman,  615 

Oood  effects  in  general Stone,  533 

Impoeaible  agunet  railroad  favoritce Oarter,  583 

Discrimination  is  the  eeeence  of ICnapp,  139;  Setigman,  616 

Compatition  of  railwaya  (see  also  Pootaig;  Bale  cuttxiig;   "Pdcet  brokerage) : 

IninriooB  effects Sargent,  69;  IngallH,296; 

Hipley,  693;  Seligman,ei5;  Blanchard,  63&^,6e3 

Wages,  effect  in  represing Wilson,  46 

Impossibility  and  diHid vantages  of Knapp,  i:)S-141;  Ijewis,  727 

Dpinione  of  authorities  as  to  ondeeiiability Blanchard   637, 638 

Government  service  similar  to  railway  service Blancnard,  638 

Good  as  to  efficiency  of  service,  bad  as  to  rates Seligman,  615 

Methods,  fair,  impoasible  without  pooling Blanchard,  636-638 

Discriminations  promoted  by Newcomb,  86,96; 

Knapp,  133;  Pronty,  152;  Ingalls,  286; 
Seligman,   615;     Blanchard    636,636 

Importance  of  reasonable  railway  earnings Blancharo,  638, 642 

Producing  regions  and  markets,  competition  of Newcomb,  96, 101; 

Clements,  169;  Callaway,2:i5;  Stlckney, 462; 
Morton,  499;    Tucker,  669;     Blanchard,  630 

Different  rat««  on  same  traffic  imposible Tncker,559 

Insolvency  does  not  check  but  increases ' Blanchard,  636 

Monopoly;  comparison  of  advantages Seligman, 616 

Desirability  and  impossibihty  of  preventing tBtickney,  461-463 

Ultimately  beneficial  to  railways Htone,  636 

Reduces  freight  rates Stone,  633 

Pooling  and  agreements  as  to  rates  do  not  destroy...  Oowen,316;  (^tickney,  463; 
Ripley,  593;  Seli^pnan,  616;  Blanchard,  644-647, 650, 663, 666, 666 
it  and  private  enterprises,  competition  undesirable .  Seligman,  612, 613 


ownership  untlesinibit! Seligman,  610 

Telephones  and  telegraphs Seligman,  612 

Bailroads , Seligman,  61 1 

Conductors.      (.See  Order  of  SaUvratj  Condaclori';  Tiobor;  Wai/pt.) 

Oonuera,  W.  J. : 

Grain  handling  contractor,  Biifiali> Keep,  712 

OoOBOlidation  of  railTaTs : 

Advantages  and  economies Sargent,  70;  Morton,  490, 496 

Banking  nouses,  influence  on Morton,  498 

Competition,  effect  on Ingalls,  296 

Competing  roads  chiefly  tend  to  consolidate Morton,  497 

Discriminations,  decrease  by Kuapp,  141; 

Prouty,l&3;  Vanlandingham,  216;  Speni'er,  278;  Seligman,  616 

Eastern  States,  more  advanced  in Ripley,  598 

Employees,  beneficial  effects Sargent,  70 

Government  ownership,  tendency  towanl,  promoted  by Ingalls,290 

Pooling,  preferable  te Vanlandindiam,  216 

Necessary  to  prevent  complete Kelley,  190 

Does  not  defer Stone,  538 

Rates,  effect  on Knapp,  Ml;  ProHty,153;  8pen(vr,278;  Blanchard,  620 

Supen-ision,  need  Increased  by Pronty,  153 

Trunk  lines,  impracticable  for IngaUs,  298 

OtyamnixwiT : 

RefuBU  to  handle  cars  from  other  nuuls  treated  as Sargent,  72 

Oonotmction  of  railroads: 

Cost,  unfftimesH  of  popular  estimates Newcomb,  101 

Contracts  seldom  let  to  railway  officers Cutaway,  227 

Federal  supervision  advocated Morton, 4K,503 

England,  restrictions  on Blanchard,  663 

Government  control,  advocated Ingalls,  287;  Blanchard,  680 

Deprecated Stone,  637 

Paralleling,  prevention  advocated IngaUs,  287;  Ripl^,  594 

Abolished  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724, 7^,  741 

Government  ownership,  method  of  extending LeWid,  742 
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Controcta  of  railways  (see  eiIbo  Agrecmmtt) :  Pisf. 

Right,  recognition  advocated '..  Ingall8,28a,297;  Bird, 479;  Blanch&rd, 664 

Rat«e^  agreement  aa  to,  advocated , Vanlandingham,  214 

Coopaxation  (see  also  Projil  thming) : 

Great  Britain,  extent  of  movement ... , Moaeley,  15 

Cora.      (See  FUemtore.) 

Com  producta: 

Discriminations  tuul  rates  a^unst ... .. .... . Evans, 436 

Corpora^ona  (see  also  B<ind»,  CapUolization,  Slodx,  Taxa^on) : 

Law  of  New  Jersey .  advant^es  of Seligman,  606 

Securities,  increased  importance Seligman,  59%* 

Coat  of  tranaportation  (see  also  Freight  ratfii) : 

Influences  affecting Keagan,  346, 347 

CiniiiBeLmaji,  diaries  (nee  also  Elevalort)  : 

Kl eva tore,  control  ot Dou8raan,359;  CoutiBeluian, 383, 386 

Couplers,  automatic  Isee  also  fla/ety  applianct») : 

United  States  act  of  1893,  terms  of,  etc Moseley,  32-34 

Kxtension  of  time  for  compliance Moseley,  33,34;  Clark,  115 

Stat«  laws  requiring,  advocated Sargent,  93 

Economy  of  labor Moseley,  34 

No  saving  in  labor  by Spencer,  268 

Expense  of  applying Sargent,  67 

Most  cars  now  used  are  new Saigent,6T 

Blocking  of  frogs  made  less  necessary Clark,  115 

Accidents,  reduction  by  use  of Moseley,  34 

Not  decreased  durmg  period  of  transition Callaway,  220 

Maatercar-builders'coupler,  advantages,  general  adoption Moseley,  33 

Great  Britain,  prospect  ot  adopting Johnson,  56 

Courts  (see  also  Jwiployere'  liability,  In^umtiom) : 
Uniformity  of  d'--" ' — ■ ' 

Cutters: 

Claaaifloation  », 
Cutting  of  rates. 

Democra^T'.     (See  (Smicmment  ounierehip.) 
Ssmurrage  on  cara: 

Cbargee  exceasive Kennard,  364 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  attitude  toward  place  discriminations..  Kindel,261,263 

Discriminations  in  favor  of,  as  against  Pueblo Kindel,  256 

Discriminations  between  indiviauals  in Kindel,  252, 254 

Long  and  short  haul,  unfairness  in  rates  to Kindel,  251-264 

Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Hailroad; 

Joint  track  with  Colorado  Midland  Ripley,597 

Depression,  buainesa: 

Part  of  natural  order Stone,  534 

Deaplaines  Biver: 


Detroit  I 

Improvements Keep,  722 

Liglit-houses  oflAke  Carnera'  Association Keep,  723 

Differentials  (see  also  Difcrimtjiatione  belwetn  placm) : 

Eastern  trunk  lines,  history  of  eetabliatmient Callaway,  224  225; 

Blanchard,  673 

Harbor  facilities,  not  explainable  br Blanchard,  673 

Effect  of .'- Snydacker,  397 

Injustice  of  system Neall,  173;  Kelley,  185;  Qillaway,224 

Practicability  of  removal Callaway,  235 

Discharge  of  employees: 

Injustice  often  done Wilson,  765;  Bonemus,  769;  Murphy,  778 


New  York  Central,  practice  on Callaway,  'tii.iia 

Unwacranted,  less  frequent  than  formerly Clark,  113 

Reasons  for Sargent,  65 

Idilmr  oigani nations,  effect  in  preventing  injustice-  -  - .  Brotherhood  officers,  760; 

Murphy,  778 
Employees  should  be  permitted  hearing Wilson,  705;  Ronemua,768 
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Sischaiv*  of  employsea — Continued.  fvflc- 

L^idation  restricting,  advocated Arnold,  763; 

Wilson,  765;  Bonemue,  788;  Murphy,  777 

Deprecated Brotherhoml  officers,  760;  Walker,  772 

T^Bchtnge  of  &eig'lit: 

Diffipultiee  in  produce  buMneee Emereon,  481,4(12 

Dl*cipLiue,  railroad: 

Hardship  and  injustice  of  eyBlem Strong,  fi04, 505 

Fines  and  penalties,  system  largely  atx>lit>hed Sargent,  6^ 

SoBpuiBion,  former  practice  Clark,  ll.'l 

InjuHtice  6a^ent,88 

Provision  for  hearing  and  limitation  of  length Sargent,  89 

On  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad Oowen,  303 

Records  of  merits  and  demerits Clark,  ll:i 

Diacrimiaationa  (see  also  Export  ratm,  Impwt  nUee) : 


Competition  chief  cause Newcomb,  96, 96;  Knapp,  133;  Prouty,  152; 

Ingails,2Htt;  t"owen,313;  Seligman,615;  BUnchaTd.636,(J3« 

Motives  leading  to Counselman,  390 

Cutting  of  rates Oowen,  313 

lArge  traffic  tends  to  check Bird,  472;  Stone,  534 

Denied Kelley,  185;  Dousman,  358 

Railways  opposed  to Bipley.  694,505 

Powerof  liu^  shippers  to  compel..  Tucker,55S;  Ripley, 594;  Blanctiard,  684 

Place  discriminations,  ofbet  by Neall,  173; 

Vanlandingham,  208;  Kindel,  252, 254 
Effects- 
Evils  generally Knapp,  128; 

Prouty,  148;  Kindel,  252;  ('^)wen,313:  Blanchard,  625 

la:ge  shippere  exdusively  benefited Knapp,  139, 142; 

Prouty,  148;  Reagan,  342;  Bird,  471;  Gallagher,  544;  Blanchard,  684 

Confined  to  smaller  number  than  formerly Bacon,  430;  Morton,  493 

Producers  and  consumers  geoenlly,  not  benefited Knapp,  139, 142 

Farmers  not  benefited,  usually Gallagher,541,544;  Carter,586 

Less  between  merchants  in  a  great  city Stone,  536 


IK Prouty.  147; 

Gt«eley,381;  Blanchard,  684 
.  Dousman,  359 


Existence  and  extent — 

Existence  affirmed Knapp,  132; 

Vanlandiiwham,  207, 208;  Spenuer  273, 270, 280; 

luntlls,  286,  296;  Dousman,  363;  Kennard,  363; 

etickney,  460-462;   Bin},  471;  Morton,  403,494 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  letter  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission .  Knapp,  143 ; 

Cowen,  316 

Not  known  to  witness,  but  probably  exist Woffindin,566 

None  known  to  witness Tucker,  558, 550 

Could  not  long  be  kept  secret Tucker,  558, 561 

Not  laige  at  present Stone,  534, 536 

Less  numerous  than  usually  supposed Bird,  471 

Extent  uncert^n Blanchard,  625 

Interstate-commerce  law,  greater  once -Ripley,  693, 596; 

Blanchard,  626, 657, 668 

Chiefly  by  weaker  roads Woffindin,  566 

Necessary  evil  under  present  conditions Ripley,  595 

East,  probably  le«  than  in  West (iallaghe'r  '^'^ 

teasons  for  !"""  '"'  "  "'  ' 


.jr  less  complaint  In Ripley,  598 

Variations  in  different  periods Ingalfe,  295 

Excessive  during  1806 Vanlandingham,  104;  Cowen, 316 

Decrease  during  1899,  and  reasiini> Knapp,  129, 143;  Kelley, 136; 

Vanlandingham,  104;  Ingaile,  286, 296; 

Cowen,   316;    Fish,   336;    Tucker,  659 

Flour  shipments,  none  in Evans,  440 

Oil,  differences  according  to  terminal  facilttiea Prouty,  149 

Grain,  export  shipments Vanlandingham,  214: 

Barry,  246;  Counselman,383,384;  Snydacker,  SOtMOO 
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DiacriminationB,  etc. — Continued.  liisc. 

I^iBtence  tui<l  estent — Continued. 

New  York  Central,  published  Tatea  maintained  by  ._ Callaway,2M 

Southern  Baitway  doee  not  nmke Spencer,  279 

By  receivers Prouty,  162;  Vanlondingham,  211 

Ratas  BO  low  as  practically  to  prevent...  CttUaway,  230;  Woffindin,666,566 

Mai^n  for  conceeaiona  Binall Knapp,  132 

Diminished  income  of  railways,  effect  in  reducing Knapp,143 

Europe,  not  a  serionB  question  m Stone,  538 

England,  small  extent  of  practice Blanchard,  681 

ImposMbility  of  preventing Greeley,  381,382;  8lickney,4e2 

Unitonnity  ot  rates  unnatural Stickney,460 

Transportation  must  be  sold  at  any  price Sticta)ey,460 

Not  necessary  to  secure  traffic Hyland,352 

.Tuitiflcalion  discuseed — 

Public  character  of  railways  rendent  unjuBtitiable Knapp,  139; 

Clements,  159 

In  favor  of  men  beet  able  to  pay,  not  right Tucker,  561 

CbriiMd  shippers  should  all  have  same  rates Morton,  493 

None  in  Government  service Seligman,615 

Practice  defended Stickney,  46CM62 

Prevention  would  benefit  railways Tucker,561;  Ripley, 594, 595 

Methods— 

(4enenilly Knapp,  132;  Spencer,273;  Blanchard, 626 

Olaaeification,  incorrect Knapp,  132; 

Kelleyjl86;  Vanlandinghani,  210;  Blanchard,  644, 675, 676 

.\dvancing  money  on  Bhipmente Gallagher,  541 

Chicago  Belt  Line Vanlandingham,  207 

Commissions Knapp,  132;  Vaulandmgham,  194;  Blanchard,  625 

Elevators  (eee  eiao  Etevator*) Vanlandingham,  19S-20I; 

Bookwalter,577;  Carter,  583 

Low  rates  from  shipping  pointa,  Standanl  Oil  Company Prouty,  149 

Rebates,ilirect  payment,  recent Vanlandingham,  194 

Btate  traffic,  special  rates  for Knapp,132;  Morton,  502 

TJnderbilling  of  weight Knapp,  132;  Galhwher,  541-547 

'Western  States,  prevention  by  inspection  bureau Vanlantlingham, 

210,211 

Vessels,  ownership  of Kelley,  189 

Prevention,  means  (see  also  Footing,  PuWicfty)  — 

Hallways  themselves  are  proper  agents Uipley,  596;  Blanchard,  676 

Associationa  of  railways Blanchard,  641 

Interstate  Commerce  ttom  mission,  increased  powers Carter,  584 

Influence,  present Newcomb,96 

Conferences  with  railways,  effects Knapp,  129, 143; 

Kelley,  165, 186;  ^'an1andingham,  194;   Ingalls, 
"■"t,  296;   Cowen,  316;   Fish,  336;   Tucker,  558 


Clements,  159;  Spencer, 

Uamases,  impossibility  of  collecting Newcomb,99 

Prohibition  by  law,  ^ectiveneea  discussed Newcomh,  98; 

Vanlandingham,  215;  lUpley,  594, 596 

Proof,  difficulty  of Bipley,  696 

Govermnent  owneiahip Re>^;an,  347; 

Greeley,  379;  Dckinaon,  559;  Keligman,  615;  Lewis,  724, 732 

Monopolv  and  consolidation Knapp,  141; 

Prouty,  153;  Vanlandingham,  216;  Spencer,  278;  Seligman,  616 
Penalties — 

Difficulty  ot  enforcing Woffindin,  566 

Exceeeiv'e,  cause  evasion Bird,  471 

Imprisonment,  abolition  advocated,  fines  preferred IngaliB,  286,297; 

Dousman,  361;  Bird,  470,  471;  Morton,  496;  Carter,  68fi;  lupley,  596 

Abolition  opposed Spencer,  274 

Felony,  advocated Reagan,  350 

Criminal  misdemeanor,  advocated Knapp,  138 

Finea,  high,  advocated Bird,  471 

Enforcement,  vigorous,  advocated Fish,  338 

Corporations,  puniahment,  advocated Knapp,  138;  Hyland,  351 
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DiacriminationB,  etc. — Continued.  '■»«*• 

Pentlties — Continued. 

ShipperSj  punishment  advocated Mortim,  496 

Punishment  oppooed Van  landinghiun ,  214 

Receivera,  violationB  of  law  by Prouty,  162 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  KailroAd,  attitude  toward Knapp,  143;  Cowen,  316 

State  traffic  granted  on Knapp,  132;  Morton,  502 

Uniiorm  rat^  to  all  ehippen,  dearabilitr Carter,  6F<6; 

Dickinson,  651,  552;  Ripley,  594,596 

Desired  by  tailroade Riplejr,  594,595 

Opposed  by  large  ehippen '....  Ripley,  594 

DUorlmin&tioiu  between  plftcea  (aee  also  Zonji  and  whcri  haul) : 

Character Knapp,  133 

Due  to  desire  for  added  revenue Vanlandingham,  208 

Water  competition Knapp,  134; 

Clements,  166;  VanlaQdingbam,  203;  Eindel,  251 

Beealt  from  dilterent  ckflsiflcationH Ripley,  666,569 

Individual  discriminations  result  in Blauchatd,  626 

Commodity  rates,  discriminatione  by  means  of Kindel,  258 

Difierent  rates  for  different  directions Knapp,  136 

Southern  Btatee Spencer,  275 

Betum  honl,  cheaper  rates  on Kennord,  366 

IHfterential  rates,  evils  of Donsman,  361 

Effects- 
Importance  of  small  differences Prouty,  148;  Bookwalter,  572 

Produce  unnatural  business  developments Dickinson,  550 


Manufacturers  driven  out  of  businete,  Colorado Kindel, 

265,256,261-264 

Jobbers  driven  ont  of  bneineM Kindel,  254,263 

Kot  always  felt  as  an  evil Dickinson,  550 

Instances- 
Chicago,  diBcnminationB  agunst Kennard,  364, 365;  Dickinson,  650 

Competitive  and  noncompetitive  points Newcomb,  96 

Denver,  discriminations  against Kindel,  251-264 

Denver  and  Pueblo,  discriminations  between Kindel,  256 

Fremont,  Nebr.,diserinunationsin  favor  of Fuller,  441, 442 

Kansas  City,  low  rates  to Knapp,  133;  Vanlandingham,  202 

Discriminations  afiainst Bookwalter,  570-574; 

MaJlory,688;  mpley,593 

Milwaukee,  differentials  as  compared  with  Minneapolis Bacon,  418 

Missouri  Biver  points,  sbipments  by  way  of  Galveaton Knapp,  133; 

Vanlandingham,  202 

Nebraska  towns Fuller,  442, 443 

Northwestern  citiee Bird,  472 

8t  Louis,  diBcrinunatioDB  against Vanlandingham,  194-201 

Southeastern  States,  shipments  from  Nortbeaetem  States  favored... 

Vanlandingham,  2()2 
Standard  Oil  Company,  favorable  rates  from  shipping  points . . .  Prouty,  149 

Trunk  lines,  diBerentials  to  seaboard  ports Ncall,  173; 

Kelley,  186;  Callaway, 224, 225;  6nydacker,3B7;  Blonchard, 673 
Justification  discussed — 

Keceesary  in  certain  cases Blanchard,  626 

Impoeeible  to  get  rid  of Ripley,  697;  Selignian,  616 

Difficulty  of  determining  just  relative  rates Morton,  490;  Bird,  472 

■  Impossibility  of  satisfj-ing  coramunitiea Spencer,  281 

EailroadH  tiy  to  be  fair Ripley,  597 

Cities,  advantages  of  large,  natural Spencer,  284 

Remedies  {see  also  InUriiaU  Commerce  CbmrniMton.  Poolxng)  — 

Governmental  arbitration  would  simplify  problem Ripley,  598 

Minimum  rate.  Interstate  Commerce  Commissicm  should  control..  Bird,  472 

Hardship  would  be  produced  by  abolishing Dickinson,  550,551 

Relative  rates  settled  by  compromise Ripley,  997 

Dividends  of  railwajra: 

Rate  and  amoimt Lewis,  729, 730 

Amount  small  ascomftaied  with  tonnage Blanchard,  6.^1 

Capital,  proportion  paying  none Blanchard,  631 
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XaminM  of  roilroada;  Page. 

StoUfitica Lewie,  728,729 

Deprtweion,  1893-1897 FiBh,322 

Local  traffic,  insufficient,  prevents  proper  eamingB Blanchiird,  624 


Europe,  mediievafin  parte  of BeUgmaii,614 

Economic  forcea; 

Idiwe  can  not  prevail  against Selignuui,  617 

Blerators  (chiefly  referring  to  Chicago  and  railroads  centering  there) : 

Abuses,  eflorta  to  correct Carter,  588 

Armour,  P.  D.,  ownership  of Dousman,  368,359;  Webeter,413,416 

Agreements  an  to  price  of  graiii,  existence Dousman,  355; 

Bartlett,3M;  8ager,451;  WebBt«r,416 

General  agreement  denied Coonselmon,  384, 387 

Reasons  for  agreement  as  to  certain  regions CounselmaQ,  387; 

Webster,  416 

Bucket  shops  promoted  by  stocks  of  grain  in Greeley,  372 

Denied Web6ter,413 

Buying  of  grain  by  owners — 

'  Existence  of  practice Dousman,  354; 

Greelev,371;  Comwelman,  382, 388;  Webster,  414;  Carter,  583 

Monopoiy,  railroads  aesire Carter,  584 

Advantages  over  other  dealers Dousman,  354; 

Greeley,371;  Counsehnan, 388;  WBbet«r,407;  Bager,451:  Carter,5S3 
DisadvaotBgee  of  large  compwues  as  compared  with  small  dealerB.. 

Bookwalter,574,57fi 

CAueee  leading  to Counselman,  382;  Webster,  406 

Through  rates  to  seaboard,  effect Webster,  416 

Development  of  eyBtem Bartlett,393;  Soydacker,  396;  Carter,  582, 583 

Benefits  and  economies Counselman,  384;  Bartlett,  393; 

Snydftcker,  396;  Webater,407,409,410,413,415;  Burke,  465 

Injurious  effects Greeley,371-378;  Clark,  434;  8^,450,451 

Law  authorizing,  passage  and  character Greeley,  374; 

Webster,  409 ;  Clark,  434 

Profits  of Webster,  408 

Country  buying,  control  and  monopoly  of  elevators. .  Vanlandingham,  190; 
Dousman, 354, 356;  Greeley,373;  6ager,45l;  Gallagher, 546;  Carter, 584 

Denied Counmlman,  384;  Webster,  409;  Bm-ke,4e6;  Hulbert,486 

Competition  among  elevators,  existence  affirmed Webster,  409 

Burke,  467;  Mulbert,  486, 48; 

Bids  for  grain Dousman,  355. 

Counselman,  386;  Burke,  466;  Uulbert,486 

C>ompetiUon  of  different  grain  markets Counselman,  ' 

Webster,  405, 406, 409, 414;  Bm'ke,466;  Hulbert,486 

Capacity  and  ownership,  Chicago Counselman,  389;  Webster,  401, 402, 404 

Kansas  City Bookwalter,  574 

Milwaukee Bacon,  427-429 

Chaiges— 

Exceaave Greeley,376;  Carter,683 

Seasonable Counselman,  385, 386;  Webster,  410 

Keduction Webster,  410 

Buflalo Keep,  721 

Milwaukee Bacon,  429 

Cleaning  of  grain Counselman,  389 

Advantages  and  profits Webster,  41 1 

Combination,  Buffalo,  existence WebBter,4I0;  Keep, 721 

Commission  merchants,  reasons  for  opposition  toward Connselman,  385; 

Webster,  410, 411 
Competition  of  different  markets — 

Forces  agreement  as  to  prices Counselman,  587;  Webster,  416 

Forces  buying  of  grain  By  elevators Connselman,  382; 

Bartlett,  393;  Webster,  406 

Gxistenceof  present Bmie, 466, 467;  Uu)bert,4S6 

CounUy  buyers — 

Competition  among Burke,  46$;  Halbert,487 
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Elevators,  etc.— Continued.  Pss"' 

Country  buj^ers — Continued. 

Dnven  out  of  bumneei  by  large  elevators Vanlandiiu;ham,  199, 200; 

Dousman,  3M,  366;  Greeley,  373;  Sager,461;  Gatlasher,  546;  Carier,&i(4 

Existence  o(  independent Burke,  466;  Hnlbert,  487 

Commission  or  margin,  amount  estimated Webeter,  415 

Comniiaeion  reduced  by  certainty  of  market Burke,  465; 

Hulbert,4Se;  Book  waiter,  574 

Deliveriefl  of  inferior  grain...," Greeley,  371, 376;  Bager,462;  CBrteT,6B3 

Denied WebBter,413 

Discriminations  io  railroad  ratee,  etc — 

Existence  in  favor  of  elevators  affirmed Vsjilandinahsm,  198; 

Dousman,  369, 365;  Ureelev,  370, 373;  Bacon,  429 

Denied '- Webster,  415 

Milwaukee,  existence  of Bacon,  427, 42K 

Evidence  showing; Bacon,  427, 428;  Bookwalter,574,575;  Carter,  584 

Freight  rates,  notice  of  changes  in  advance Greeley,  373 

Prompt  movement  of  cars Donmnan,  35i>,  356 

Free  terminal  facilities Carter,  583 

Evil  effects Vanlandingbam,  199, 200 

Export  trade,  advantages  of  owners  in Counsel  man,  38B;  WebBter,408 

Character  of CcHinselman,  384 

Farmers — 

Efiect  of  tcrain  buying  by  elevators  beneficial Counselnian,  384; 

Bartlett,  393;  Fjnydacker,  396;  Webstcr,407, 
409,   410,   415;    Burke,    465;    Hulbert,   487 

Injurious BaTi7,251;  Greeley,371, 374,376;  Vanlandineham,200 

Poedbilit}'  of  grain  shipmentB  by Counselman,  387; 

Burke,  465;  Hulbert, 487 

History  of  business Webster,  404 

Illinois  law  as  to  public  warehouses Greeley,370;  Web»>ter,403 

Inspectors,  discriminations  in  favor  of  owners Dousman,  356 

Millere,  not  largely  dependent  on Barry,  250 

Purcliase  of  grain  from Sager,  451 

Quality  of  grain  delivered Sager,  452 

Milwaukee,  conditions  in Bacon,  427—129 

Mixing  of  grain — 

Practice  and  itsefiects Vonlondingham,  200,  201 

Profits  illegitimate Greeley,  371,  376;  Soger,  452;  Carter,  583 

No  frauds  ui Webster,  413 

Storage  in  special  bins Counselman,  385 

Ownership — 

Chicago Counselman,  386, 389; 

Snydacker,  397;  Webster,  404;  Sager,  464;  Carter,  583 

Buffalo Keep,  721 

Kansas  City,  relation  to  railroads Bookwalter,  573,  574 

Milwaukee Bacon,  429 

Government,  advocated. Greeley,  380 

Prices,  effect  of  buying  of  grain  by — 

Depression,  tendency  toward Vanlandingbam,  200; 

Ban^,  251;  Gieeley,  371,  872,  874,  376;  Gallagher,  545;  Carter,  586 

Motives  m  depressing Greeley,  380 

Denied Counselman,  387 

Reasons  for  differences  in  different  localities Connselman,  392 

Increase,  tendency  toward Counselman,  384; 

Bartlett,  393;  Sn^'dacker,  396;  Webster,  409,  413,  416;  Burke,  465 

Amount  paid  at  certain  pomts Bacon,  427 

Private,  advantages  of Counselman,  389 

Capacity  of Counselman,  389;  Webster,  401,  402,  404 

Proportion  of  ^rain  handled  by Webster,  403 

Bailways,  interest  in  elevators Vaniondinghom,  199; 

Barry,  250;  Dousnaa,  356;  Greeley,376;  Counselman,  386, 389;  Web- 
ster, 413;  Gallagher,  546;  Bookwalter,  674;  Carter,  586;  Keep,  721 

Discrimination  by  means  of Bookwalter,  577;  Carter,  583 

Interest  in  ^^aintniying Greeley,  374;  Counselroan,  389,  390 

St  Louis,  conditions  in Vanlandingbam,  20t 
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Eleratotm,  etc. — Continued.  Pije. 

Speculation,  e&ecta  of  praeent  iy«tem Greeley,  371-378 

Denied OoonBelman,  387;  Webster,  411,412 

Transfer  elevatora,  efiect  of  private  control Dousnum,  354;  Greeley,  373 


Sm&II  value  of  right Ripley,  594 

Employment.     (See  LrUior.) 
Em^oyment  bursau : 

Proposed  by  General  Msnageni' AaMMdation  of  Chimgo Strong,  604, 510 

Employen'  liability: 
Appliancee,  defective — 

L«W8  resarding Moseley,26, 27;  8a™nt,74, 76 

Sailways  ahonld  be  liable  for Saigent,66 

Brakee,  duty  to  furnish  suitable Moseley,  26 

Oirs  coming  from  other  roads,  lil^jility  for .  Moseley,  %,  27 

Coupler^  duty  to  furnish  suitable Moseley,26,27 

Fences,  duty  to  fumiah  suitable Moeeley,26 

Contributory  negligence— 

Bailways  not  liable  for 8aigeDt,6S 

England,  definition Blanchud,663 

Contracting  out,  prohitntion Moeeley,  17, 29 

Court  decisions — 

Federal  courta,  disre^nrd  of  State  decisions  by Moaeley,  30, 40, 41 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  «.  Baugh Moeeley,  20, 30, 40, 41 

TJnitonnity  of  decimons,  law  requiring,  advocated Moeeley,  30, 40, 41; 

Sargent^  93:  Clark,  114;  Brotherhood  officers, 
762;  Arnold,  764;  Ronemng,  769;  Murphy,  760 
Extension,  generally — 

Advocated Moeeley,  17, 32; 

Sargent, 66;  Clark,  116;  Brotherhood  offlcerH,  762 
Proposed  [general  act  for  interstate  earners,  Fifty-third  Congress.  Moseley,  31 

To  all  accidents,  deprecated. Mueeley,  32 

laws  extending,  existing Moseley,  23, 26,28;  Sargent,  66 

Fellow -servants,  Uability  for  acts  of — 
Existing  law — 

Alabama  act Moaeley,  23 

Common  law,  doctrine  of Moeeley,  17,28;  Saigerat  75 

Definitions  and  particular  applications  of  doctrine Moeeley,  21-25 

Extensions  by  statute Moeeley,  23, 25, 28;  Saigent,65 

Vice-principals,  definition Moaeley,  25 

Mutual  contract  and  cooperation  necessary Moaeley,  21 

State  courts,  attitude  regarding,  in  different  States Cowen,304 

E^xtenaion,  tendency  toward Moeeley,  32 

Texas  act Moseley,  24, 25 

Conductors  and  other  trainmen Moseley,  22-24 

Superiors  and  foremen Moseley,  21,24, 25 

Train  dispatchera  and  tel^iaph  operators Moseley,  24 

Trainmen  and  those  in  other  oranchee  of  service Moeeley,  21-^,  32 

Extension  of  liability  to  all  acts  of,  advocated Moseley,  28; 

*  36;  ClarkjllS;  Arthur,128;  Brotherhood  officers,  782; 


Arnold,    764 ;   WlBon,  766 ;    Eonemus,    769 ;    Murphy, 
t,89;  Murphy, 

CftUawav,  23,  __ 

Uniformity  of  laws  desirable Moseley,  2 


Employees  have  no  choice  in  selecting Sargent,  89;  Murphy,  780 

■ttjtudeof  nulways CaUawaj', 23, 223 


Great  Britain- 
Act  of  IMO,  BUKunariied Moeeley,  28, 29 

Koyol  Commission  on  labor,  views  r^arding Moseley,  IB 

Workmen's  compNisation  act  of  1S97,  summarized Moseley,  29 

Imaginary  injuries,  ctaimsfor .  Clark,  111 

Law  and  deciaions  generally — 

In  different  States Sargent,  75-85 

Conunon-law  doctrine Moeeley,  17, 26;  Saraent,74,75 

Limitation  of  amount,  existing  laws Moseley,  29 

Relief  funds,  exemption  by  vmue  of Moseley,  8,31, 32;  Johnson, 68; 

Cowen,  305-308;  Wilson,  749, 7E^767;  BonemoB,  770 
Xngineera.      (See  Brotherhood  of  Loeomotiiit  Engineert,  Labor,  Wagit.) 
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Xnglaixd;  Page. 

Capitalizatioii  of  railways fish,  330 

Freight  rat«fl,  conferences  as  to Blanchitrd,  680, 681 

Employere'  liabilit]' lavra Moeele y,  IB,  28, 29 

Freight  ratee,  comparison  with  America Moeeley,  19; 

Newcomb,  108;  BIaiichard,e30,63l,6S3 

fixed  by  act  of  Parliament Blanchard,  061, 662 

GoTemment  omierBhip  of  railways,  views  regarding Moeeley,  18 

Government  ownershiji  of  telephone Seligman,  612 

Inheritance  tax,  divieioo  among  localities Seligmaa,  002 

Pooling ByHtem Newcomb,98;  Blanchard,  650,680 

Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  composition  and  powers Blanchard,  060-064 

Railway  clearing  house,  referred  to Blanchard,  664, 080 

Railways,  protection  of Blanchard,  663 

Royal  Commission  on  Labor, recommendationsand testimony...  Moeeley,  13-20 

Sdlors,  apprenticeship Furuseth,  086, 687, 692 

law  aa  to  desertion FuraBeth,696 

Wages Funieeth,688,697 

AsiaficSj  employment Furuseth,  089 

Navy,  nd  of  crimps Faruseth,691 

Brie  Oanal: 

Business  decreasii^ Keep,  721 

Conditions  restrict  traffic Oart^,  578 

Proposed  improvemeniB, diacuased Carter,579;  Keep, 723 

Size  of  vessels  for  navigating Carter,  579 

Not  injured  by  canal  from  Ureat  Lakes  to  Miasissippi Carter,  581 

Competition  with  railroads,  impoeeible  at  present Keep,  722 

Eflectof Webater,412;  Kelley,188;  ]»ouBnMn,357 

Xscanaba,  Kich. 

Iron  ore  shipments Keep,  715 

European  countrisH: 

Freight  rates,  comparison  with  American Moeeley,  10; 

Newcomb,  108;  Vanlandingham,  201, 204;  Cowen,318,  Morton,  498; 
Eipley,  593;   Seligman,  614;   Blanchard,  630,  631,  663;   Lewis,  733 

Government  ownership  of  raiLroads Seliafman,  614;  Lewis,  747, 748 

Passenger  traffic  and  rates Morton,  490;  Seligman,  614;  Weyl,758,759 

Pooling  in Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  640, 649-052 

Railway  facilities,  comparative Stone, 536, 538;  Ripley,S93;  Seligman, 610 

Ezpenaes,  railroad: 

Under  Government  ownership,  estimated Lewis,  737-741 

Percentage  to  earnings,  table Lewis,  720 

Operating,  1896,  classified Lewis,  735 

Bzport  rates  (especially  on  grain;  see  also  f  four  antl  grain  raUt) : 

Discriminations  in,  djacussed Barry,  246; 

Counsetman,383,384;  Snydacker, 398-400 

DiBcriminations  b)^  allowing,  on  domestic  shipments VanWdingham,  194 

Existence  of  practice  of  making  rates  lowerthan  domeetic— 

Generally Knapp,142i  Ftouty,  146;  Snydacker,  398-400;  Bactoi.  423, 424 

Btatifltics Vanlandingham,  196 

GulfjKirte -. Vanlandingham,  197 

Missiffiippi  River  points Bird,  477 

Reduction  of  differences,  recent Bacon,  422 

Profitableness  to  railways,  discussed Callaway,  233, 234 

Justification  of  lower,  discuned— 

Defended  as  necewary  for  competition  in  foreign  markets Neall,  166; 

Kelley,  188;  Callaway,  232,  234;  Spencer,  270, 281; 
Ingalls,296;  Fish,  336;  Bnydacker.397;  Gallagher, 
643;  Tocker,  663;   Blanchaid,   628,  629,  671,  672 

Justified  only  on  manafactured  goods Morton,  490 

Not  neceflsary  for  competition Prouty,  149;' 

Vanlandingham,  195;  Bacon,  424, 425 

Foreign  markets,  effect  in  fixing  prices,  discussed Barry,  247, 248 

Do  not  benefit  producers  or  farmers Gall^her,  540, 541,544 

Variation, neceeaity  of Cowen,310 

Proportion  of  throngh  rates  to  for^^  ports Blanchard,  620 

CaDMian  caniers,  competition  justiflee Blanchaid, 628 
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Export  rat«B,  eU-.— Continued.  ''■sp- 

Justification  of  lower,  diBcussed — Continued. 

Economy  in  handling  cars Fish,  387 

Atlantic  rates  fix  lor  Gull  ports Fah,  329 

Competition  or  rail  ways,  chief  cause Bird,  473, 474 

Wheat,  exportation  confined  to  few  large  Bhippera ^rry,  245 

Publicity  and  control  Ly  law  advocated Vanlandiiwbain,  213; 

8^^r,4»};  mid,  473 

Export  trade: 

Philadelphia,  conditionH  regarding Neall,  173, 174 

Steel  products,  referred  to Neall,  170 

SxpreM  coiapaaleH: 

EamingB,  relation  to  freight  buaineee li^allB,  301 

Inteielate  Commerce  Commission,  eupervieion  by,  advocated Prouty,  152 

Wastefulness  of  methods Lewis,  745 

factory  uup«ctioii: 

Great  Bntain,  Eoyal  Commission  on  Labor,  views  r^arding Moeeley,  IB 

Tanners  (vee  also  AgricuUure,  Eleixiiorg,  Grain) ; 

Western,  proeperoua  at  present Dickinson,  555 

T«deral  coujrta.      (See  Emshyert'  liabilila,  Injanctione.) 

Tellow-Bervanta.      (See  Emjdcnjfrf  linMiitj/.) 

Finee.     {See  IHtd^ine,  Ditcrimmaiiont.) 

^ilors  on  American  veeaels Faraeetb,  ttS9 

Virvmaa.     {See  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firvmett,  Bonri,  Labor,  Wagfu.) 
Flour: 

Adulteration,  referred  to Barry,  240 

By-products VanlandinfEham, 206;  Barry,251 

Duties,  discriminating,  in  foreign  countries Evans,  439 

Export  trade — 

Quality  and  value Tuck«r,6e4 

Amount,  1899 Baser,  453 

Importance Ba«y,241,248 

Confined  to  tew  large  shippetB a»rTj,245 

Advanlt^KS  to  American  taoor 8ager,450 

Europ^  demand Barry,  241, 248;  Bacon,  426 

Reduction  by  discriminating  freight  ratee Neall,  166; 

Vanlanduigham,  196;  Barry,  243, 246;  Gallagher,  539 
freight  rates — 

Decrease CalUway,2S3 

Steadiness,  impossible 8tickney,4^ 

Discriminations  between  individuals  slight Evans,  440 

Mills.      (See  MiUing.) 

Milling-in-transit  rates Barry,  243 

Not  applied  to  ex^rt  grain Bacon,  424 

Extent  of  application  and  cases Gallagher,  546;  Bookwalter,  G7I 

Patents,  litigation  concerning Barry,  240 

Shipments  compared  with  wheat Vanlandii^^iam,  196 

Flour  and  ^ain,  export  &eig'Iit  rates: 

Differences  between,  existence  and  instances Knapp,134, 142; 

Prouty,146;  Vanlandingham,  195;  B8rry,249;  Bacon, 422-424; 
Evans,  436;    Sager,  446-449;    Bii^,  477;    Gallagher,  639,  640 

Recent rednctioa Ii^ls,301;  Bacon, 422-^;  Evans, 436 

Causes  of  difference — 

Competition  of  railways Bird,  474 

Interest  of  railways  in  elevators  . .  Vanlandingham,  203, 205;  8ag«r,  446, 449 

Grain,  large  tonnage  quti^y  obtainable VaulondiDgbaro,  203, 20S; 

Gallagher,  643 

Transfer  facilitiee,  interest  of  railways Blanchard,  672, 673 

Effects  of  difference — 

Foreign  trade  injnred Neall,  166; 

Vanlandingham,  196;    Bury,  241,  243,  246; 
Evans,  436-437;  Sager,  447;  Gallagher,  639, 546 

English  mills  benefited Evans,  437;  Sager,  448 

Railways  injured  by Sager,  449 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Deddon  conceming  and  itae&ect Prouty,  146; 

Vanluidingham,  196;  Barry,  243-24S 
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nonr  and  grftin  «xport  fr«lgta.t  ratos— Continued.  J^V*- 

Interaute  Commerce  OommiBeion — Continued. 

Increase  of  power  regardiiiK  export  retee  advocated  . .  VanliuidinghgLm,  213; 
Bury,  244;  6itger,460;  Bird,  473 
Justification  ol  differences  (aee  aleo  Export  raUt) — 

Reasons  diecuwed  generally Vonlandingham,  203, 205; 

Bird,  473;  GollsRher,  540:  "^ker,  563, 564 

Defended Callaway,  282;  Bnydacker,  39S-400;  Blsjichard,d71,e72 

Condemned Neall,  166; 

VanlandiuKham,  196. 204, 213;  Bacon,  424;  Evans, 437;  ^^r,450 

lake  carriecs,  economy  in  handling  grain Blanchud,672 

Relative  expense  of  handling Barry,  244, 246, 248, 250 

Formerly  did  not  exist Evans,  439;  Gallagher,  539 

Domestic  rates  show  no  differences Vantandingham,  197 

Railway  officials,  attitude  tomrd Evans,  43S 

Ocean  transportation — 

Expenses  of  flour  compared  with  wheat Barty.aSl 

Bates Neail,  163, 166, 166;  Barry,  244, 246, 249, 261;  Bacon,  426 

Poreifrn  bom: 

Sailors,  proportion  of Neall,17«;  FuruBeth,687,689,708 

Trackmen,  proportion  of Wilson,  46, 50 

Toreign  counteies.      (See  AutlmlUt,  Enffland,  Earope,  eU.) 

Efficiency  of  civil  service 8elinnan,e]3 

Pooling  in Newcomb,98;  Blancharcl,  651 

Railway  service,  inferiority Seligman,  616 

Trandiisest 

Three  different  kinds  given  to  corporationa Seligman,  606, 606 

Taxation Seligman,  600, 606, 606 

Treierlit  buresna: 

Work  described Kelley,  185, 187 

Methods  of  influencing  lailwaya Vanlandingham,  208 

Railway  companies,  attitude  toward Kelley,  187 

Vreifht  rates  (see  also  Clatitfieation,  DacriwinaliQnt,  Export  raUt,  biUralait 
Commanx  Qmmittion,  Poolitig) : 

Agreementaasto,  existence  of Bookwalter,  577 

Advocated Vanlandingham,  214; 

Ingalls,  286,297;  Cowen,314;  Uyland,351; 
Bird, 479;  Tucker,6&7,  559;  Blanchard, 664 

Carloads,  difterencee  from  part  carloads Spencer,  380 

Excessive Vanlandingham,  207, 210 

Cansea  affecting  and  principlee  of  fixing — 

GeneiaUy Johnson,  60; 

l!lewcomb,96,101;  Callaway,223;  Stickney, 462- 
464;   Tucker, 563, 564;   Blanchard,  626,627,674 

Competition  affects  all  latce Tucker,  569 

Competition  among  producing  regions  and  markets Newcomb,  96, 101; 

aemBntB,159;  Callaway,  223,236;  Stickney, 462, 

463;  Morton,  499;   Tucker,  559;   Blanchard,  630 

Competition  of  capital  seeking  investment. .  Callaway,  226;  Stickney,  462, 463 

Complexity  of  determination Blanchard,  620,627 

Crop  conditions Emerson,  484;  Morton,  499 

Coat  of  material,  changes  in Blanchard,  674 

Cost  of  transportation,  imposed bility  of  basing  on 6tickney,461 

Elasticity  necessa^  in Ripley,  596, 597 

Price  of  commodities Sticknev,  462, 463 

Water  competition Knapp,  134, 144; 

dements,  156;  Kelley,  187;  Vanlandingham,  197, 203, 206^207;  Cal- 
laway, 225;  Hpenoer,  276;  Dooaman,  367;  Carter,  578;  Keep,  718 

Watering  of  stock Johnson,  60;  ffewcomb,101;  Knapp,  144 

Catting  of.     (Bee  BaU  adtiim. ) 


Stated  generaUy Newcomb,  101, 108;  Callaway,  223, 224; 

Emerson,  485;  Bookwalter,  574;  Blanchard,  624, 634 

New  York  Cential Callaway,  22S 

Influences  tending  toward Callaway,  223 

Dae  to  competition Stone,  533 

666a 61 
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AwifflLt  rot«s,  etc. — Continneil.  Pam. 

Dividendfl,  comparigon  with Blanchard,  631 

Di«eBed  beef  and  cattle GalUmy,  223, 224 

England— 

ComparisoD  with  American BUoohard,  631, 663 

Filed  by  act  of  Parliament,  methods Blanchard,  Ml,  662 

Conferences  fixing Blanchard,  680, 681 

Enrope,  comparisoD  with  American  ... Moeeley,  19; 

Newcomb,  108;  Vanlandingham.  201,  204;  Cowen,  318;  Morton,  498; 
Ripley,  593;    Seluman,  614;    Blanchard,  630,  631,  663;    Lewis,  733 

"Ex-lake,"  Buflalo  to  New  York,  referred  to Keep,  722 

Governmental  fixing  (see  also  Interstate  Commerce  Commimion) Morton,  491  ^ 

Ripley,  596, 5OT;  Stone,  537;  Woffindin,566 

Governmental  regulation Newi!omb,99; 

Knapp,  139, 140;  Stone,536;  Carter.SSS;  Bipley,596 

Texas  comminion,  methods  of Beagan,  34S,  346 

Gtain.    (See  Grain.) 

Import,  lower  than  domestic Prouty,  146; 

Kelley,  187,   168;    Vanland Ingham,  206,  213; 
Kindel,260;  Reagan,  340, 349;  Morton,  490, 493 

StatiBtica,  etc Keep,  715, 716, 719 

Compared  with  rail Tuoker,568;  &rter.578,581 

EBect  on  rail  »tee. .  Vanlandingham, 203, 206, 207;  Dousman, 367;  Keep,  716 

No  successful  combination  in Carter,581,582;  Keep, 719, 723 

Method  of  fixing Snydacker,  398 

Coalandore,  variations  in Cwler,5Sl 

Lake  and  rail,  lower  than  all  rail Oart«r,579 

Live  stock,  reasonable ,. Mallory,  588 

Believed  to  be  the  same  to  all  ahippers Mallory,  688, 6S9 

Reduction Callaway,  223, 224 

Local,  reaaonableneee  discussed Vanlandingham,  201,202; 

OallawBy,226;  Cowen,318 

Low   diminish  diecriminationB Callaway,  230;  Woffindin,  666. 566 

Not neceasarily advantageous., Dousman, 361 

MflT'r"i't",  impossibility  of  establi^ing Bacon,  421 

Mileage,  uniform Dousman,  369;  Morton,  498;  Lewis,  724, 731-733 


Potatoes,  adjustment  at  different  seasons I^ereon,  484 

Publicity,  desirability  of Johnson,  62;  Newcomb,  100;  Vanlandingham,  213 

Stability,  desirability  of Newcomb,107;  Bird. 474;  Dickinson, 549 

Strong  roads  desire , - Woffindin,  666 

Statistics,  more  detail  desirable Newcomb.  101 

Tarife— 

Notice  of  changes Vanlandii^diam,  214 

D^recated 8tickney,460 

Filing  with  Intetetate  Commerce  Commission,  advantages Bird,  477; 

Morton,  594 
Publicity,  desirability  of ,  Jolmson,  62;  Newcomb,  100;  Vanlandingham,  213 

Publication,  advantages  of Knapp,  137, 13S;  Blanchard,  6Ti 

Ueelessncffi Stickney,458,469;  Morton,  491-493 

Denied Blanchard,  674 

Texas,  methods  in Reagan,  342 

Filed  with  Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee Woffindin,  565 

Railways  should  De  required  to  furnish  to  shippers. . .  Vanlandingham,  213 

Through,  adjustment  of Newcomb,  99;  Prouty,  150;  Blanchard,  627, 632 

Uniform  mileage  rates — 

Advocated Dousman,  3E  7-359 

Difficulty  of  estaUisbing Morton,  498, 499 

Through  Government  ownership Lewis,  724, 731-733 

Uniform,  withont  variation  for  distance 8d%iitaa,616 

Unreasonableneee,  discuSBed  (see  also  above,  Oaveeg  <^eriing,  Partign  ooim- 

Few  complaints Spencer,  278, 279;  Cowen,315;  Blanchard, 627, 630 

Extortionate,  impossible Ripley, S96 

lleeting  water  competition  shows  reasonableoeas Blanchard,  630 
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Wttigiit  rates,  etc.— Continued.  ?««■ 

UsreasonableneeB,  discussed,  etc. — Continued. 

Judged  only  by  cornpfuieon Newcoinb,99;  Clements,  163, 161 

Effect  of,  importance Newcomb,  101 

Live  Block,  reasonable M8llory,688 

Local  rat«e,diBciifleed.  VMilandingham,201,202;  Callaway,  226;  Gowen,  318 

Hill  Bui^ee,  raaaooable Gallagher,  543 

Bhould  be  settled  bv  courts Tucker,55B 

Water  roat«s,  rat«a,  and  effect  of  competition Knapp.  134, 144; 

QementB,  155;  Vanlondingham,  203, 
206,207;  Cal]away,226;  Spencer,276 

Western  mannfactuters  not  favored DickinsoQ,  550 

PreiKht  traffic : 

Traneportatioii  of,  chief  purpose  of  railways Newcomb,  96 

Fast-freight  lines,  natore  and  relations  to  railwayB Newcomb,  9S; 

Prouty,  151, 152 

Grain  and  provieionB,  importance  of Callaway,  £32 

Receipts  from Lewii,  728, 732 

Under  Government  ownei^ip,  estimated Lewie,  737-741 

Volume Lewie,  728, 732 

irniformity  of Iiewis,  738 

Through  transportation,  increase  and  importance Newcomb,  99 

Frflvont,  Nflbr. : 

DiBcriminatione  in  favor  of Fuller,  441, 442 

Fron  of  awitchea: 

Blocking Moeeley,38;  Clark,  115 

Frutt: 

Disdiminatione  in  tran^Kirtation Kennard.  363 

O&lTeBton.      (See  Ov^portt.) 
Oarfleld,  JameB'A.: 

On  Ciovenunent  ownership  of  railroads Lewis,  726 

Oflneral  HanageTs'  AMOdation,  Chicago: 

Membership Strong,  604 

Proposed  btacklisting  Bgre^nents Btrong,  604, 509 

Action  on  terminal  ctu^geon  livestock  at  Chicago Mulory,  587 

Oeneral  property  tax; 

Character  and  working Seligman,  599, 602, 603, 607 

Oermany: 

Government  ownership  of  railroads Spraoer,  279;  Seligman,  614:  Lewis,  747 

Mani^ment  lees  Batisractory Spencer,  279 

Difficulty  of  double  taxation  in SeUeman,  800 

Pooling  m Blanchard,  651 

Qladatone,  Hich.: 

Iron-ore  shipments Keep,  715 

G^OTflnunent  ownerabip : 

Three  criteria  for  determining  desirability Seligman,  610 

Competition  between  Government  and  private  enterprise  undesirable 

Seligman,  612, 613 

Low  salaries  would  cause  loss  of  highest  talent Seligman,  613 

Extravagance Newcomb,  102- Morton,  497 

Postal  service  approved  by  practically  all Seligman,  610 

A  hiHtorical  accident Seligman,  612 

Telegraphs  and  telephones,  advocated Seligman,  610-612 

Oorernmant  owneraliip  of  rulroada : 
Discussed— 

Generally Newcomb,  102 

Favored Qreeley,379;  Lewis, 724-757 

Desirable  for  Prussia,  not  forUnit«d  States Seligman,  614 

Experiences  of  States  and  cities,  lusuccessful Spencer,  283 

Deprecated WilBon,51; 

Knapp,145;  Callaway, 239;  Ingalls,287:   Reagan, 
347;  Fish,  338;  Ripley,  698;  Seligman,  606, 610-614 
Advantages — 

Generally Lewis,  724 

Eight/-hour  day Lewis,  739, 740 

Blacklisting  checked  by Strong,  513 

Stalality  of  securities Lewis,  726, 727 
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Gh>Tenuiieut  ownerehlp  of  rsllxoads — Continued.  nc«. 

DiBcusMd — ContinuM . 

Saving  in  interest  charge Lewie,  739 

Safety  appliances,  incraaed  uaeof Lewia,  743 

Contest  of  labor  and  capital  ended Strong,  623 

DiBcriminations,  ciiecking  of...  Greeley, 379;  Seligman, 616;  Lewis,  724,  732 

Reduction  of Beagan,  347 

Still  poMible BickinsoD,  653 

Between  places  proloably  increaaed Knapp,  145 

Unified man^ement Newcomb,  102;  RipleyiSSS;  Lewis, 740, 741 


lubet  thrown  out  of  gear Seligman,  6 

,_ji  — J , . LewiB,7 

__.,_..._.       .    ,  ,  .,  ,      ...  _ligiuan,6_, 

Confltitutionality.... Lewis, 741 


CiviJ-eervice  reform  muat  accompany 

Competition  between  public  and  pwvate  rMlways,  dieaetrooB. 


Construction,  provisions  for  new Lewis,  742 

Coet  of  transportation  increased Beagan,  347 

Efficiency  of  maiugement,  decreased Ing)Uls,299; 

Spencer,  279;  Gowen,3ie;  Morton,  492, 498;  Seligman,  613 
Increased.. Lewis, 746, 747 


Foreign  countries,  experience  in Lewis,  747, 748 

Australia  and  Belgium  extending  government  systems Seligman,  6ir 

Europe,  extent  of Moeeley.lt 


Grermany,  management  less  satisfactory Spencw,279 

Good  results Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  747 

Great  Britain,  views  of  worlciugmen  regarding Moeeley,  18 


,     9-751 
Administntive  difficulties Newcomb,  102 

Public  opinion — 

Desire  for,  small Bacon,  430 

Increasing  desire  for,  causes Gallagher,  646;  Dit^dnson,  563;  Lewis,  726 

Purchase  of  roads — 

BondifiBue Lewis,  731 

Method  of  fixing  value Lewis,  727-730 

Existing  ownets  should  be  protected Lewis,  726 

Bates  under — 

Uniform  secured Lewie,  724, 731-733 

Reduced Gieeley,380 

Influences  affecting Blanchard,  639 

Adjustment  between  different  sections Spencer,  279 

Methods  of  fixing Stickney,  464 

Skill  needed  in  fixing Morton,  499 

Agreement  with  private  lines  necessary Blanchard,  639 

DiBcriminations  against  trusti  possible Lewis,  724 

Undue  ripdity 8i»enc«r,  284 

'  ixpenditures,  estimated Lewis,  737-741 


Salanes,  loee  of Seligman,  613 

State  taxation,  alx>lition  under Seligman,  806;  Lewis,  738 

Ch)T«mineiit  regulation  of  railways  (see  also  IntentaU  Commeree  Oommittum, 
Lava,  Suae  raUroftd  arnimiwioru) : 

Public  character  of  railways  justifies Knapp,  139, 140, 145;  Clements,  169; 

Callaway,^?;  Spencer, 278;  In^e,280; 
Fish,  39);    Blanchard,  666;    Strong,  622 

Early  history  and  development Ingalls,  286, 286 

Impracticabilitji  without  ownership Lewis,  754 

Dedtable  for  railroads  as  well  as  for  public Dickinson,  562;  Seligman,  616 

Amount  in  England,  Germany,  and  United  States Seligman,  614 

Three  proper  courses  toward  railroads  su^jested Ripley,  684 

Batee— 

Not  attempted  except  in  rtulroad  boeinese Ripley,  694 

Less  desirable  than  oy  competition Stone,  537 

Discussed Newcomb,  99;  Knapp,  139,140;  IIea0n,345 

Fixii^  of,  not  pmcticable Carter,  686;  Ripley,  696, 697 

Seduction  of,  may  ultimately  help  railroads Stone,  536 

Interests  to  be  considered Ingalla,285 

Investon,  coneideration  of  rights Ingalle,  285;  Blanchard,  642 

Employees,  interarts  to  be  conadered In^ilB,286, 296; 

Blanchard,  642;  Ronemtu,  771 
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Orain  («»e  also  EUvattm,  Export  rata.  Flour) :  P»«e- 

Calitomia,  export  trade Barry,  248 

Cauftdian  rontea,  growth  of  traffic Webster,  412 

Chiciwo,  raUB,  traffic,_prioes,  etc Wehater, 403-406, 412; 

Vanlandrnghain,  194,  ISS;  Gallagher,  541;  Bookwatter,  577 

Esportation,  conditiona  of Bartlett,395 

Fannera,  poBBibility  of  direct  Bhipment  by Conneelman,  387; 

Burke,  466;  HulbeTt,487 
Frei^t  rates— 

Decreaseof Newcomb.lOl,  108;  Book  waiter,  574 

Water  and  rail  compared Carter,578 

Importance  of  amall  dJfterencM Bookwalter,  573 

Ene  Canal,  effect Dousmaii,  367;  Webster,  412 

Lake  transportation,  etatiatics Keep,  716, 716 

Effect  on  nit Vanlandinghain,197; 

DouBman,  357;  Webster,  412, 413;  Keep,  718 

Proportional,  manipulation  of Couneelman,  392;  Bacon,  430, 431 

Special,  do  not  benefit  tannerB GaJlagher,  544 

Tnrou^  seaboard  rates  and  their  effect DoD8man,364; 

Counselman,  383. 392;  Webster,  415, 416 

Foreipi  Tnarkets,  competition  in  (see  also  fiiyort  rotw)  Newcomb,99 

Grading  and  inspei^tion — 

Chicago,  injustice  in Evans,  440, 441 

Difficulty  of Clark,  432 

Official  grades  disregarded  by  many  buyers Clark,  432 

Millers  do  not  accept  official  grades Soger,  452, 453 

Public  and  private,  relative  merits Clark,  433 

National,  discuMed Clark,  431-434;  Evans,  441 

Methods  in  different  cities DouBmaD,364;  Clark,  433 

Uniformity  in  methods,  tendency  towaid Clark,  433, 434 

Inspectors,  character  of I>ousman,366 

Gulf  porta,  conditions  of  railway  and  ocean  traffic Vanlandingham,  107; 

Bartlett,  305 

Lake  transportation Callaway,  226; 

Dousman,357;  Webster, 412, 413;  Carter, 578;  Keep, 711-716 

Low  grade,  method  of  handling Bookwalter,  572 

Markets — 

Competition  of  different Connselman,  387; 

Bartlett,303;  Webster,  404-406, 416;  Burke,  466, 467;  Hulbert,466 

Leading,  amount  handled  by Webster,  405 

Relative  importance  of Bookwalter,  677 

Shipments  to  Kansas  City Bookwalter,  672, 574 

Ocean  transportation — 

Relative  rates  for  different  classes Neall,  164, 166 

Difference  between  wheat  and  flour,  proper  estimated .  Neall,  185, 166 

Prices  liigh  at  present Dickinson,  555 

Reasons  (or  difference  between  localities Counselman,  392 

Chicago  market,  influence  on Qallagher,641;  Bookwalter, 577 

Foreign  markets,  effect  on Barry,  247, 248 

Shoveler/ strike,  Buffalo,  1899 Keep,  711 

Wa^,  method  of  payment Keep,  712 

Speculation,  impossibility  of  prohibiting Greeley,  378 

Evil  practices  connected  with Greeley,  377 

Elevators,  influence  upon Greeley,  371, 372, 374, 876;  Webster,  411, 412 

Terminal  facilities,  free  to  railroad  favorites Carter,  683 

arolnera*  National  Asoociation: 

Character  of Clark,  434 

Grand  Kapids: 

Eastern  freight  rates Husselman,  556 

Oraat  Britain.     (See  England.) 
Qnlf  porta! 

Advantage  as  outlet  for  Mississippi  Valley PiBh,323-S28 

Competition  between  different Fish,  830 

Railway  and  ocean  traffic,  conditions  of Vanlandingham,  197 

Rul  rates,  influence  of  traffic  on Enapp,  133; 

Callaway,  226;  Kindel,257;  Spencer,  276 

Grain,  competition  for  traffic Bartlett,  39{t 

Export  rates,  AtlanUc  rates  fix Fis^l^329 
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Heating'  of  cars:  Page. 

Steam  heat,  advantage  doubtlul Callaway .  220 

Hennepin  Oanal: 

Of  small  value  bv  itself Carter,  581 

Hoga: 

Prit'CBand  influences  affecting Ualloiy,  588,590 

Pork,  autwtitutioQ  for  bt«t HiillDry,591 

Hollaod: 

Ships  more  fully  manned  than  others Foniaeth,  688 

Hospital  aaaodation*: 

Description  and  advantages Sarsent,  66, 92 

Union  Pacific  Hallway,  abuse  of Saigent,92 

Eoapitala,  railway: 

Chee^eake  and  Ohio,  Byatem  described Ingalle,  288 

New  York  Central,  arrangements  with  private  hoepitats Callaway,  218 

Hours  of  labor: 


Day'alabor  calculated  accordbig  to  distance  run SusBnt,64, 

Arthur,  117;  C^laway,217;  Spencer,  ztH 

NeceBsttrily  long  in  certain  cssee. . Bargent,  86 

Employees  prefer  long,  to  more  men Sai^nt,87 

Long,  cause  acddenta Lewis,  743 

Conductors Clark,  110 

Firemen,  reduction Barj5ent,88 

Switchmen,  Chicago CBourke,  530 

Tet^raphers  and  yardmen,  exceeeive Sargent,  66 

Tmckmeu,  exceemve Wilson,  50 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad Cowen,  303 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio lngalle,287,38S 

Illinois  Central fish,  333 

New  York  Central Callaway,2l8 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  265 

Reflation  by  law — 

Advocated  in  certaiu  cases Moseley,  17, 19;  Brotherhood  officers,  761 

Federal  luRislation  advocated Arnold,  763 

Deprecated .' Walker,  772 

Eight-boDT  day,  advocated,  except  for  tr^nmen Sargent,  88; 

Wilson,  766;  Ronemua,76S;  Murphy,  779 

Difficulty  of  applying  to  trainmen Sargent,  88 

Secured  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724 

Co«t  of  introducing Lewis,  739, 740 

Switchmen,  Chicag;o,  feeling  as  to O'Boarte,530 

Tninmen,  legislation  regulating,  deprecated Brotheriiood  officers,  761 

Twelve-hoar  limit  ad vocat»i Murphy,  779 

Rest  between  labor,  provision  for Saigent,86 

Great  Britain,  \iews  of  workingmen Moseley,  17 


Hnnffair: 
l^iaeengi 


senger  lares,  zone  system Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  789 

niinois: 

Board  of  railroad  commissioners,  action  on  terminal  charges Mallory,  687 

Coalmines  not  controlled  by  railroads Dickinson,  653 

Freight  rates,  r^ulation Bacon,  421 

Freight  classification Vanlandingham,  203;  Ripley,  669;  Bird,  477 

Statute  against  blacklisting Btrong,516 

Hlinoia  *hH  Hichigau  Canal : 

Still  operated  by  the  State  of  Illinois Carter,  5SI 

Zllinoia  Contral  Kailroad: 

Capitalization  and  value  of  property Fiah,  326^1, 332 

Dividends  paid  regularly Fish,  332 

Labor,  conditions  on  Fish,  326, 388, 333 

Local  business,  large  proportion  of Firfi,337 

Special  taxes  on  gross  receipts  excessive Fisb,332 

Stock,  purchase  by  employees Sargent, 92;  IngaUB,290;  Fish,  325 

Distribution  among  owners Fish,  325-327 

Tonn^eand  proportion  of  export  business Fish,  323 

Wages  not  reduced  during  hard  times fish,  324, 325 
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niinoUBiTer:  ffe. 

Should  be  deepened  by  United  Statee  Government Garter,  5S0, 581 

Xnuni^ration  ■' 
Educational 

Indirect  influence  oii  bkiutt^  lauui  uibiil,iio,  i 

Naturalization,  increased  length  of  reeidecce  advocated Clark,  1__ 

Reetriction  not  applied  to  MUlorB Fnnweth,  709 

Restriction  dedrea  by  railway  em ployeee Clark,  113, 114 

Suffrage,  edu(»tionsl  teet  advocated Arthur,  124 

baport  tnight  ratea: 

Lower  than  on  domestic  traffic,  instancce. Prout}',  146;  Kelley,  ISS; 

VanUndingham,205;  Kindel,260;  Reagan,  340,949;  Morton,  498 

Evils Morton,  490 

Interstate  Commerce  Commiseion ,  pow«r  over Reagan.  S40, 349 

Publicity  and  control  by  law  advocated Vanlandu^nam,  213 


tof* 

Feared  under  proposed  subsidy  law Furuseth,  700 

ImprOTementa  on  railwaya: 

Methods  of  paying  for Callaway,228 

Income  tax: 

Practicability  in  United  States  doubtful Seligman.eiS 

iBGorporation  of  railvrajra: 

National  laws  deprecated Blanchard,  679 

Z&dividuaU: 


Value  of,  largely  in  giving  lower  prices  through  improved  methods 


ZndoBtiy: 

Importance  of  railways  in  developing Ingalls,  287 

Ii^imetloiiB: 

Interstate  Commerce  CtMnmisrion,  restraint  of,  deprecated Reagan,  344 

Enforcement  of  interstate-commerce  act  by Clements,  100  ■ 

Znjunctiona  Ln  atrikea: 

Antitrust  act,  injunctions  under Moaeley,  10,11 

Answer,  opportimity  for,  advocaited Ki)nemQB,789 

Blacklisting  not  restnuned Moeel^,  10 

Blanket,  threatened  against  strikers Sttong,606 


Court  has  no  right  to  discuss  justice Hoseley,  12 

Brotherhoods,  offlcen  restrained  from  consulting  with  strikers. . .  Moseley,  9, 12; 
Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Cars  from  other  roads,  refusal  to  handle,  restrained Sai^gen%72; 

Arthur,  119, 120 

Compulsory  performance  of  service,  instances Moseley,  8, 9, 12; 

Sargent,  85, 71-74;  Arthur,  119,120 

Deprecated Moseley,  13;  Sargent,  72, 7S,  89 

Contempt  of  court,  direct  and  indirect  distinguished . . .  BrotherhoM  officers,  761 

Appeal  from  decision,  advocated Brotherhood  officers,  761;  Arnold,  764 

Imprisonment,  right  of,  restriction  advocated Arnold,  764 

Regulation  of  procedure,  advocated. .  BroOierhood  officers,  761;  Arnold,  784 

Judges,  injustice  of Brotherhood  officers,  762 

Laws  of  evidence  disre^rded  in  trials Murphy,  779 

Jury,  right  of  trial  by,  infringed Murphy,  779 

Right  to  trial  by,  advocated Wilson,  766 

Damages,  injunction  refused  where  not  irreparable Mosetey,  10 

Federal  courts,  undue  extension  of  use  by Moaeley,  12 

Injury  to  employers'  business  restrained,  cases Moseley,  9-11 

Injustice  done  by .Sai)(ent,e6;  BonBnius,769 

Intimidation  of  employees  restrained,  cases Moseley,  9-11 

Interstate  .commerce,  interference  with,  restrained,  cases Moseley,  10, 11; 

Burgent,73 

Northern  Pacific  RaJlroad  strike Moseley,  9, 12; 

Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Mails,  interference  with,  restrained Sargent,  73;  Johnson,  63 

Receivers,  interference  with  operation  by,  restrained Moseley,  11, 12; 

Saigent,  71-74 
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Iisjuuetiona  iu  atrikai — Contioaed.  Pace. 

Restriction  of  right,  diBcoBsed Brotherhood  officers,  7^ 

Advocated Johnson,  63;  Murphy,  779 

Deprecated W8lker,772 

Strikes  caused  by  uniuBt  issue Sargent,  89 

Court  hoflno  rigtit  to  discim  Justice Moseley,  12 

Teleffrapb  operators,  injunctions  against Moeeley,  11 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Bail  way  case Moseley,  ^12; 

Sargent,  72;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Union  Pacific  Railway  case 8ugeDt,74 

IqJnxiM.     (Bee  AccidenU,  Employeri'  liabiliiy.) 

Dupectlon.  of  accountB.     (Bee  AedmnU.) 

Inspection  of  gTaia.     (See  Grain.) 

Inaurance,  accidont  (see  also  La^or  orgamacHon*,  JUUef  drparlmenlt) : 

Govemmentalj  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  740, 744, 745 

Belief  associations  of  railway  employees Johnson,  69, 60 

New  York  Central,  patront^  by  employees Callaway,  21S 

Sutistics Lewis,  744, 746 

Intarasti 

Railroad  securities,  rate  and  amount Lewis,  729 

Saving  by  Government  ownership Lewis,  739 

Interstate  commerce: 

Definition,  difficulty  of Horton,  601, 602 

Injunction  against  mterference  with BMf^t,73 

Ta^,  proper  means  of  r»ulating Seligman,  605 

Interstate-commerce  act  (see  also  i>i«cr>niiiiafi'tnM) : 

History  ot  movement  for  enactment Bacon,  417 

Accounts,  requirement  of  uniformltv,  advantage  in Blanchard,  67B 

Amendments  proposed,  general ..  VanlMidingham,  212-214;  Blanchard,  684, 666 

Railways  prevent Pronty,  151 

CuUombill,  Fiftv-fifth  Congren,  advocated Eindel,2et 

Attitude  of  snippers  toward Barry,  247 

Beneficial  effect Sargent,  94; 

Spencer,  282-  Cowen,315;  Counsel  man,  391 ;  Morton,  493, 494 

Character  and  eftecte  discussed Blanchard,  667 

Ineffectiveness Kindel,252 

Enforcement  of  law  (see  also  DUertminationt)  — 

Injunctions  to  prevent,  illegal  practices Clements,  160 

Railways,  cooperation  in  eniorcement  necessary Blanchard,  657, 668 

Injunctions  issued  i^ainst  strikers  under Moseley,  10, 11 

Interstate  Commerce  Oommiacion  (see  also  Govemmaital  Teffulation) : 

Accidents,  detailed  report  to,  advocated Sargent,  93; 

Clark,114;  Brotherhood  officers,  763 

Deprecated 8tickney,466 

Claasiflcation,  framing  by,  discussed DotiBman,360 

Ripley,  569;  Blanchard,  633 

Colorado,  complaints  and  decisions  concerning  rates Eindel,  252, 253 

Complaints,  publication  of  bulletin  concerning,  advocated Blanchard,  664 

Futility  of  making Vanlandii^ham,  212;  Munelman,  666,557 

Conferences  with  railways,  advocated Blanchard,  664, 665, 679 

Courts,  attitude  toward Newcomb,  103, 104;  Keltey,  192 

Englian  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  comparison  with..  Blanchard,  669-404 

Export  rates,  power  to  control,  advocated Vanlandingham,  213; 

Barry,  244;  &«er,460;  Bird,  473 

Injunctions  restraining  enforcement  of  rates,  deprecated Reagan,  344 

lADor,  statistics  regarding,  should  be  prepared  bv 8aiigent,94 

Disputes  conceiving,  interference  deprecated Sai^ent,  94 

Membership- 
Character  of Blanchard,  660, 661 

Court, constitution  as, discussed Spencer,283;  Blanchard, 660 

Increase  to  seven,  advocated Blanchard,  664 

Railways  should  be  represented Blanchard,  678 

Orders  and  decisions — 

Obedience  of  railways  to Callaway,  236;  Mallory,5e7;  Blanchard,  666 

Prompt  decision,  requirement  advocateci Vanlandingbam,  214 

Appeals  to  courts  from Kelley,  192 

Delay  and  expense Clementa,156 
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itentBts  OommM-ce  OoiiimiMio&,  etc — Continned.  i'mg. 

Orders  and  deciaiotiB— Contiiined. 

Appeals  to  courts  h«m — Condnned. 

Coarts  ehonld  pasioaly  on  law Bacon,  420 

New  teetiinonyon  appeal,  deprecated Bird,  480 

Finality,  sabetantial,  advocated Newcomb,  103, 104 

PudHc  opinion  siifficient  to  enforce  decisions Callaway,  236 

Enforcement  until  reversed  by  courts,  advocated Clements,  15&-157; 

Kelley,  192;  Vanl»ndiiigham,212;  Cowen,314; 
DoDBman,  360;  Bacon,  418,  422;  Evans,  439: 
Museelman,  55T;    Carter,  686;    Mallory,  687 

Deprecated Spencer,  282, 263;  Tucker,  560;  Blanchord,  661 

Discuaaed Newcomb,  103, 104;  Bird,  472 

Pooling,  control  over.     (See  Pooling.) 
PowerB  generally — 

Present  weakneae Bacon,  419 

Appeals  seldom  made  to Vanlandingham,  212 

Increase,  advocated 8iuvent,94; 

Kelley,  190-193;  Vanlandingham,  212,213;  Barry,  246, 247, 
250;  Reagan,  330;  Bacon,  ^,  427;  Evana,  439;  Sa^r,  450; 
Bird,  480;  Dickinson,  549,  562;  Woffindin,  567;  Baker,  592 

DisCTueed Callaway,  236-239 

Deprecated Btickney,  463;  Blanchard,  669 

Administrative  and  judicial,  evils  of  mixing Blanchard,  660 

Legialative,  undeairability  of  granting Blanchard,  662, 663 

Prejudiced  attitode  in  certain  caaea Blanchard,  666 

State  laws,  power  to  punish  violation Arthur,  126 

Statistical  and  inveetigating,  increase  advocated Newcomb,  104 

Rates- 
Power  regarding,  discusaed  i;enerally Callaway,  236, 239; 

Spencer,  282,  283;   Ingalls,  300;  Cowen, 
314,316;  Kpley,  695;  Blanchard,  662-666 
Power  to  fix — 

Increase  advocated Clements,  166, 161; 

Beagan,339,340;  Dousman,  369,  360:  Kennard,  367;  Stone, 

637;  Dickinson,  649;  Carter,  686;  Wilson,  767;  Honemns,7n 

Would  probably  fix  reasonable  rates Woffindin,  566, 667; 


Can  not  take  account  of  all  reasons  for  rates. . .  Tucker,  560;  Carter,  5S5 

Existing  law  did  not  intend Blanchard,  669 

Impossibility  of  fixing Spencer,  276: 

Bird,  472, 479;  Ripley,  596;  Blanchard,  676 

Power  to  veto,  advocated Kelley,  192 

Power  to  reduce,  advanta^  of Reasan,  345, 349 

Considerations  necessary  u)  fixing Reagan,  346 

Unremunerative,  unconstitutional. Bacon,  421 

Results,  beneficial,  already  accompliBhed Sargent,  94: 

Spencer,  282;  Cowen,  315;  CaunBelman,391;  Morton,  493, 494 

Educational  influence Stickney,  463;  Blanchard,  658, 679 

Control  of  railroad  by,  impoeaible Greeley,  379 

Through  rates,  pawer  to  establish,  advocated Prouty,  150 

Unneceaean- Blanchard,  627, 632 

Tarifis,  filing  withj  eHecta Bird,  477;  Morton,  494 

Water  transportation,  control  of  advocated Johnson,  63 

IntimidatioB  <A  employees: 

Iniimctions  againat,  caara Moeeley,  9-11 

Intoxloatinf  liquOTs: 

Decrease  of  use  among  railway  employees Sargent,  69 

Brotherhooda, attitude  toward Arthur,  116, 117;  Ingalls,  292 

R^iulations  concerning — 

New  York  Centraf CWlaway,221 

Southern  Railway Spencer,266 

Illinois  Cential Rah,  333 

Chesapeake  ani 

luTMtora,  railroad: 

Importance  of  interests  and  need  of  protection Ingalls,  285; 

Blanchard,  642;  Lewis,  726, 731 
PrecariousDees  of  inveetments Lewis,  726, 730 
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Iowa  Beralopment  Oomp&ii;: 

Referred  to 

^ojB  millii: 

Wesbern,  built  up  by  nulroad  lavore Kckinson,  551 

I«ke  tiAiiqK>rtadoD,  volume  and  method  of  ahipment Keep,  715-717 

E«l«B Keep,  715 

Cunegie,  tnuuporl&tion Keep,  714 


Sailore FuniBeth,  689 

Jomt  Traffic  AModatiMi: 

OrganiEation  and  methods Blanchard,  678 

Division  of  tmffle  under Newcomb,  97 

Rail  ways  and  tonnage  included Blanchard,  681 

Outaide  railroads  permitted  to  appear  before Blanchaid,  681 

aOity: 


Freight  rat«a,  low  by  way  of  Gulf. Knapp,  133;  Vanlandiagham,  193 

Grun,  poor  quality  of  receipts;  reaacmB Book walt«r,  572 

Cbargw  lor  stopping  at Bookwalter,  670-678 

High  market  for Bookwalter,  572 

Reoeiptaat Bookwalter,  672, 574 

Growth.  1677-1887 Ripley,  693 

Live-etock  buanew MaUory,  688 

IiMboT  dvpHtmant: 

Great  Britain,  views  of  Royal  GommnioD  regarding Moeeley,  20 

lAbor  on  r&ilwafH  (see  also  Dacharge;  Hourt;  Ii^WKtkmt;  Saiton;  Sb-iia; 
Waget): 

Accidents-     (See  Accidtsiin.) 

Blackliatii^.     (See  BlacklUling.) 

Brotherhoods.     (See  Labor  organixatione.) 

Gannen.     (See  (Mrmen.) 

Colored Sargent,  66;  Arihur,  118;  Spencer,  266,287 

Otttiditions  genet^ly — 

Bi^  Four  Railroad Ingalls,  287, 288 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railway Stickney,  466 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  ^7,288 

Europe Johnson,  56,58 

lilinois  Central _,  Fish, 325, 328, 333 

New  York  Central Callaway,  217-221 

Bouthem  Railway Bpeneer,  264-268 

Consolidation  of  rtulways,  beneflcial  effects Sugent,  70 

Employers,  favors'from,  generally Dickinson,  563, 564 

Employment^ — 

Amount  of,  increase;  reasons Sargrait,  86 


Employees  prefer  overtime  to  more  men Sargent,  87;  O'Hourke,  530 

Conditions  of  entering  (see  also  Organitatiom,  Belief  rUpartmenh)  — 

Physical  examination Claric,  111 

Advocated Wilson,  765;  RoDemns,769 

Injustice  in  certain  cases Arthur,  119 

Age  limit Clark,  110,111;  Arthur,  119 

Experience,  age  of Clark,  112 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  287, 288 

New  York  Central .Callaway,  217 

Irregularity  of,  trackmen Wilson,  46 

Bceponsibility  of  employees,  for  aged Clai^,  111 

Legislation  r^aroing,  deprecated Walker,  771 

Interest,  coincident  with  the  interest  of  railroads 0'Ronrke,526 

ProtectdoQ  of  interests  in  legislation  as  to  rates,  etc Innlls,  286, 296; 

Blanchard,  642;  Ronemns,  771 

Rate  cutting,  injurious  effects  on Sargent,  W; 

CalUway,223;  Biid,467;  0'Ronrlra,raa 
Trackmen.      (See  TVoatmtm.) 
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Jimbm  orgaaisfttioiui  and  bwoHhaAooAM  (aee  also  names  of  separate  i'mb- 

orderB  and  brotherhoode,  Seamen'i  Union,  etc.) : 

Aged  employees,  home  for Sai^nt,92 

Bboklisting  of  members,  instauwn Arthur,  123, 124;  Strotig,  527 

Afraid  to  oppose Strong,  525 

SuhecriptionB  to  HuitH  against Strong,  525 

Benet]t  funas  and  iDsnrance — 

Deaciiptkm  and  working Wilson,  46, 49; 

Satgent,91;  Arthur,117;  O'Ronrke, 626,627 

Insurance  department,  incorp(»ation Arthur,  126 

Increased  privileges  regardiUR,  advocatad Arnold,  764 

Traveling  bonefltB,  Seamen's  Union Fnn]8eth,686 

Control  of  membera  by  means  of Hoseiey,  16 

Cost  of  insurance John»on,67;  Swgent, 67,91;  Arthur,  121 

Not  increasing Johnson,  58 

Character  and  purpoaea— 

Generally Sargent,  68 

Shut  out  agitators (VRourke,  528 

Collective  bargaining  and  itH  advantages Hoseley,  IS 

Individual  lalmrer  powerlem  without Btr(mg,514 

Protective  features  only  recently  Introduced Arthur,  122 

Existence  justifiable Walker,  774 

Trust  character  of  certain  railwa}' oi]ganiiatione Fishj^4,327 

Evils  ol  certain  temporary  organixatioua Rah,  327 

Effecla— 

Beneflcial Wilson, 60-64;  Clark,  113;  Callaway, 222;  Morton,501 

On  character,  beneficial Moseley,15i  Arthur,  116, 117;  O'Rourke.fiSS 

Interests  of  employees  best  secured Sargent,  94 

Incompetent  men  driven  from  service Arthur,  123 

Conditions  of  employment  improved Wilson,  51 

Increased  reasonablenees Callaway,  222 

Strong  unions  benefit  at  expense  of  other  employees Wilson,  52 

Employers,  attitude  toward  organizations — 

Generally  favorable Wilson,  62; 

Arthur,  117, 123;  CallawBy,221,222;  Murphy,777 

Illinois  Central,  rect^nilion Fish,  328, 333 

Southern  Kail  way,  recognition Spencer,  266, 268 

SatisfactoryrelationsgeDeralty..  Sargent, 87, 91;  Ingalle,291;  O'Rourke,630 

Organizations  destroyed  by  blacklisting  leadeis Strong,  516, 524 

AntipaUiy  to  heads  of  organizations Strong,  SI6 

Discriminations  against  members — 

Existence Sargent, 90, 91;  Arthur,  123, 124;  MnTphy,777 

Denied Walker,  772 

Airreement  not  to  employ  is  not  harmful Hoseley,  14 

Tr-:^~j  ciA_4 ..-VIA t: — ....^i.  ^t  lano  ....^...j:^^  1Lr^»»1.^..   a 


L^islation  prohibiting,  advocated Arnold,  T._ 

Fenaltiee,  severer,  advocated Brotherhood  offieere,  760; 

Wilson  766;  Bonemns,768;  Murphy,  777 

Relief  funds,  influence  in  preventing  membership Johnson,  67, 68 

Street-car  companies,  refusal  to  allow  employees  to  form Strong,  514 

lAke  Carriera'  Association  recognizes ^^^'  "^^ 

Coercive  measures  of  brotherhoods  deprecated Arthur,  122, 123 

Federation  of  brotherhoods Arthur,  122 

Immigration,  restriction  favored  by Clark,  114 

Incorporation,  discussed Clark,  116 

Deprecated  as  increasing  responsibility  of  members Arthur,  126 

I^lwe,  influence  in  obtaining Arthur,  128 

Number  of  members  and  strength Strong,  520 

Number  and  proportion  of  employees  belonging  to Wilson,  46-50; 

8ai^nt,6S,92;  Arthur,  118 

More  members  in  active  service  than  ever  before O'Ronrke,  527 

Nonunion  men,  no  interference  with Sat^gent,  68;  Arthur,  118 

Refusal  to  work  with  not  harmful Hosetey,  14 

Coercive  measures  of  unions  deprecated Arthur,  122, 123 

Relations  between  brotherhoods Arthur,  122 

Tel^rapb  operators,  disadvantage  of  organization Inmlls,291 

Strikes,  influence  in  checking ArUinr,  128 

Influence  in  preventing  violence Sargent,  89 
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Labor  OT^aoiKaitioiu  uid  brotherhooda,  «tc. — Continued.  Face. 

Strikes,  influence  in  checkini; — Continued. 

Officers  enjoined  front  consulting  with  strikers Hoseley,  9, 12; 

Arthur,  lie,  120 

Agitators  excluded,  switchmen O'ltonile,  520,531 

Wages, influence  on JohnBaD,60;  Clark.IIS 

Iiake  Carrier*'  Aasociation: 

History  and  purpoaes Carter,5S2;  KeOTi,7O0,723 

OwHB  no  vessels Keep,  723 

Vessels,  number  and  tonnaf^,  owned  by  members Keep,  713 

Proportion  of  lake  freight  controlled Keep,71S 

Freight  rates,  does  not  fii Keep,  718^  719, 723 

Opposed  Wei  land  Canal  discriminations Keep,  723 

Lieht'houses,  maintenance Keep,  723 

liie-savinK  stations,  interest  in Keep,  710 

Wages  cftM Keep,  710. 711, 719 

Bet^nisee  labor  unions Keep,  710 

little  controveray  with  employees Keep,  710 

Grain  shoveiera'  strike Keep,  711-713 

Lake  Huron: 

Effect  of  Chicago  drainage  canal Keep,  717 

Lake  Hiclugan: 

EOect  of  Chicago  drunage  canal Keep,  717 

Iron  ore  ports Keep,  715 

Lake  Ontario: 

Coal  traffic Keep,  716 

Lake  Superior ; 

Draft  of  water Keep,  71 7 

Traffic,  volume Keep,  716 

Lake  transportation  (see  also  St.  Mary't  River;  Striken) : 

Blockades  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie Keep,  720 

Canadian,  small  importance Keep,  723 

Canals,  effect  on  lake  levels Keep,  717 

Competition  among  vessels,  character  of Callaway,  239 

Contracts,  generally  made  by  laTger  vessels Keep,  716 

Draft  of  water,  importance  of  slight  cbangee Keep,  717 

DiscriminationB  possible  where  luUways  own  veeeels Kelley,  ISB 

Freight  rates — 

I8S1  and  1898 Keep,  719 

Average,  not  ascertainable Keep,  710 

1899,  causes  of  high Keep,  716 

Grain Keep,71S 

Coal  and  ore,  variations  in Carter,  681 

Method  of  fixing Syndacker, 898;  Keep,  716 

No  combination  m  fixing Carter,  661, 682;  Keep,  719, 723 

Grain  tralflc— 


Bufialo,  contract  system  of  handlit^ Keep,  711, 712 

Volume  of  shipments Keep,  715 

Conditions  of  shipments Callaway,225 

High  rates  decrease Keep,  716 

Proportion  at  Buffalo K^-^  716 

Growth,  reason  of  slow Carter,  678 

Imporiance Keep,  710 

Insurance,  time  covered Keep,  721 

Iron  ore,  ahipments  of K«ep,714,716, 717 

Rates Keep,  715 

Hauled  chiefly  by  contract Keep,  716 

Ore  vessels  carry  grain  early  and  late Keep,  717 

Light-houses Kew,  700, 710, 723 

I/wding  and  unloading,  methods Keep,  711, 721 

Time  required Keep,  721 

Lumber  schooners,  some  sailed  by  owners Keep,  716 

Mining  companies'  vessels Keep,  714 

Navigation  laws,  effects Keep,  728 

Package  freight,  method  of  handling,  and  vessels Carter,  682;  Keep,  714 

Pawenger  traffic,  amount  and  character Keep,  780 
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Lake  tranaportatiDii,  etc.— Continued.  PB«e- 

Proflte,  poor  and  good  years Keep,  714 

In  1899 Carter,681 

8maU  boats,  1899 Keep,  714, 719 

Bulroads,  owD«T«hip  of  veesels  hy Ketley,  188, 189;  Carter,  682;  Keep,  713 

Companies  affiliated  with Keep,  713 

Eatee,  eSect  ol  lake  competition Kelley,  188, 189; 

Vaalandlngham,  197;  Keep,  716, 718 
Seteon  of  navigation — 

Efiecton  rail  rates Vanlandingham,  197;  Keep,  718 

Openiiw Keep,  721 

Lonser  tor  grain  than  forore Keep,  717 

Shipbuilding,  Canadian  and  American Keep,  718 

Standard  Oil  Company,  veeBele Keep,  714 

Tonnage,  incresee 1 Carter,  581 

Siie Keep,  718,719,722 

Number  and  toimage Keep,  713 

Method  ot  hiring Carter,  581, 582 

Economy  of  large  bcMtn Keep,  716 

Ownership Kelley,  188, 169;  Doueman, 357;  Carter,6S2;  Keep, 713, 716 

Iiinee,  character  and  retationi Dousman,  367 

Whaleback  boats Keep,  714 

Package-freight  boats,  number  and  character Carter,&82:  Keep,  714 

Decks,  lower,  disadvantages Keep,  714 

Few  sailed  by  owners Keep,  716 

Wages  of  Hulors Keep,  710, 711, 719 

Westward  and  eastward  traffic,  comparative  volume Keep,  717 

Laacara: 

Sailors FuTnBeth,689 

Iaws  and  l«grialatioa  (see  also  special  subjects) . - 

folation  to  social  and  economic  conditions Seligman,  602, 617 

Experimental  legislatJtH)  deprecated WaJker,  771 

Interests  to  be  considered IngallB,286;  Blanchard,  842 

Interest  of  labor O'Ronrke,  626;  Blanchard,  842;  Ronemns,771 

Too  many  made Mallory,  687 


lUghts  of  r^iways,  recognitioi 

Iiib«Ttr: 

Of  railway  employees,  more  important  than  public  convenience Strong,  622 

In  fourteenth  amendinent,  includes  light  to  pursue  any  calling StrDng,614 

Life-aavinff  stations: 

Intereetof  Lake  Camera'  Association Keep,  710 

Ught-lionasB: 

Great  Lakes Keep,  709, 723 

lAke  Carriers'  Association,  maintenance  by Keep,  710, 723 

Lighting  of  can: 

Methods  described Callaway,  220 

Uverpooli 

Importance  of  grain  market Gallagher,  541;  Bookwalter,  577 

Live  stock  (see  also  CattU,  Privaie  ean): 

Business  diverted  from  Chicago  by  trackage  charge Mallon',  568 

Markets,  chanKeea&ectallBimultuieously Mallory,  589, 690 

Shippers,  few  do  business  to  warrant  private  core Mallory,  589 

Railroads,  relation  to Mallory,  687 

Prices Kckinson,655;  Mallory. 689, 591, 692 

Feed  charges.  Union  Stock  and  Transit  Company,  Chicago Mallory,  568 

Shorta^,  possible  meanings Ma]lory,691 

Lone  and  short  haul  (see  also  DiterimiTiatumt  betiveen  placen) : 

Colorado,  excessive  rat«s  as  compared  with  Pacific  coast Kindel,  251-264 

Water  tranaportatjon  only  partly  J  jstifiee Kindel,  251 

Diflerence  o(  conditions,  int^prelation  by  courts Newcomb,  10*; 

Knapp,134;  Clements,  155;  Bacon,  427 
Discriminabon  should  he  prohihitodwhereconditions  similar..  Spencer,  281 

Equal  changes  in  case  of,  advocatecT Clements,  158 

Int«rB(«te  Commerce  Comminion,  control,  advocated Bacon,  420 
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,  and  short  liaul,  eti:. — Continued.  ^'g^ 

UBti&cation  of  di&erencee — 

DiBcuaeed Spencer,275;  Blanchard, 628 

Competition  does  not  justify Clem«ntfl,156;  Bacon,  420 

Water  competiUonaajustincation,  diflcuBsed Knapp,  134, 144; 

Clements,  165 


8trictenforcement,advocated Reagan, 342;  H7land,352 

ChaD^  diacuBBed Newcomb,  104 

Methods  of  adjusting  nie€ Knapp,  137;  Clemeate,  154 

Pacific  coast  ratee Kindel,  255 

Bailway  offlcera  interested  ia  certain  towns Eii^)p,  137 

Southern  States,  discriininations  deaoribed Enapp,  134; 

Clements,  154;  Vanlandingham,  201, 202;  Spencer,  275 


urates CftUaw8y,292 

Iiumber  induatry: 

MisBiasppi  River,  decaying Diddnscm,  560 

■Eaila: 

Injuncijon  against  interference  with Sargent,  73 

Sailors Fun]Betb,689 

KaaaacbuHtts: 

Antistock-watering  laws  approved Seligman,  610 

Increased  taxation  of  inhentances  and  corpontioiu Bellman,  609 

Matarialinn: 

Necessary  outcome  of  American  conditions Seligman,  613 

Demand  and  consumption Mallory,  589, 590 

Spaniali  war,  effect  on  market Mallory,590 

SubetitutioQ  of  one  kind  for  tmother Mallory,691 

Ketchant  marine.     (See  Ocean  Iranipvrtalion.) 

Hjleage  books: 

General,  advocated Dickinson,  566, 556 

Improved  methods  of  issue Bird,  470 

Interchangeatle,  working  of Cowetl,380 

Kilaagre  of  rail-ways: 

In  diSerent  Statee Lewis,  742 

Table Lewis,  728 

Klllera*  National  Association: 

Organization  and  purposes Barry,  240 

Uillinp  (see  also  Fhur) : 

Excessive  capacity  of  mills Barry,  241 

Disadvantages  of  millers  compared  with  exporters Gallaglier,  546 

Importance  of  industry I&rry,  240 

Organization  of  millers Barry,  240-243 

ElevatozB,  buying  of  grain  from Barry,  350;  Sager,  461, 452 

Grades  of  grain,  importance  of Bager,  462 

Official,  not  accepted Sager,  463 

Chicago,  amount  of  business Sager,  452 

Kansas  City,  disadvantage  as  compared  with  local  mills Bookwalter,  571 

St.  Louis,  amount  of  bnsmen Gallagher,  551 

Supplies,  importance  as  fr^ht Gallagher,  643 

MiUing-in-transit  ratea: 

Described Barry,  243 

Extent  of  application,  and  discriminations Gallagher,  546;  Bookwalter,  571 

Export  trade  not  allowed  for Baccai,424 

Hilwaukae: 

Differentials  as  compared  with  Minneapolis Bacon,  418 

Grain  elevators,  ownership,  discriminations,  etc Bacon,  427-429 

Kines: 


Minneapolis: 

Source  of  grain  for  mills Gallagher,  546 

Grain  market,  importance  of Webster,  404, 405 
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XiadaacriptiDn  of  ffoodfl:  l'*sa- 

Discriminstjon  by  Die&na  nf Knaj^  132;  Kellejr,  186;  Vanlandiof^Min,  210 

Extent  of  practice Blanchard,  644, 676 

InHijectian  by  railways  to  check BU(ichard,6T6,S76 

Viauaaippi  VsUey: 

Transportation,  conditioiw  in Fidi,320-324 

Lumber  indusby,  decaying Dickiwoii,  6S0 

Kiaaiaaippi  BJTSr: 

Bate  cnttiiiR  from Hnmelman,  667 

Transportation  on Vanlandiogham,  208;  Cart«r,5e0;  Fiab,330 

Bixteen-foot  channel  to  Great  I^ca,  au^eated Garter,  580 

Konopoly  (eee  aJso  Omtolidoiion;  Oo7nbiaat\oiu) : 

Bwbvad,  evils  of Sdigman,  616 

Must  be  restricted  hy  Govemmeiit Beligoian,  616 

May  prevent  diecriminatJons Beligmao,  615 

Kunicipal  ownership; 

Great  Britain,  eztenaion  advocated  by  workingmen Hoeeley,  18 

Street  railways,  advocated Newcomb,  104;  Beligman,  617 

Hunicipal  monopOliea: 

Special  taxation  desirable Seligman,606 

Vationol  Aaaociim<m  of  Fraiglit  OomwiJaalonerat 

Work  described Kel ley,  186, 193 

Navigatioii  lawa: 

Great  I«ke«,  effect Keep,  722, 723 

Ouean,  diacusaed Funieeth,  688, 682, 683,699 

New  England: 

Lew  romploint  as  to  railways  than  elae where Bip)ey,698 

Consolidation  of  railroads  in.  Knapp,  141;  Prouty,  163;  Spencer,  278;  Ripley,  588 

New  Jersey: 

Coiporation  laws  and  taxation Sel%man,606 

Includea  much  property  economically  within  New  York 8eligman,606 

New  Orlenna: 

Advantage  aa  outlet  for  UiaBiaaippi  Valley Fiah,  322-324 

Forei^  trade,  proportion  unduly  small Fish,  323^24, 329 

Ocean  transportation,  conditions fish,  329 

Railroads  reaching Fish,  324 

New  South  Walea: 

Government  owerehip  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Newspaper  men: 

Passee  issued  to Blanchard,  621 

Have  mileage  rather  than  pases Dickinson,  555 

New  Tork  Central  Sailroad : 

Freight  rates,  average,  reduction  of Gallawav,  222 

Lake  steamers,  owership  and  methods  of  operation Callaway,  233, 239 

l4ibor,  conditions  of,  generally Callaway,  217-221 

Labor  oi^anizations,  attitude  toward Cbluway.  221 

Passenger  rates,  limit  and  average Callaway,  228 

Passes,  methods  of  issue Callaway,  228 

Safety  appliances  and  methods Callaway,  219, 220 

Taxation,  excewive ,.  Callaway,  228 

New  Tork  Oity: 

Diffrreotial  against,  history  and  diacusaian NealLlTS; 

Ketley,lS6;  Callaway,  224, 225;  Blanchard,  673 

JniuBtice  of Callaway,  224 

Ocean  transportation,  methods Neall,  162 

New  Tork  Btata  (see  alao  £^  Canal) : 

AntJ-pasB  law Cowen,  312 

Includes  much  property  economically  in  New  Jeraey Seligman,  600 

Propoeab  of  State  tax  comroiseion Seligman,  603 

Increaaed  taxation  of  inheritances  and  corporetiona - Seligman,  699 

Board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  actioa  of Keep,  712 

New  Zealand: 

Government  ownership  of  railroads Lewis,  748 

l4tw  as  to  manning  of  ships ■ FnraBeth,687 

Norfolk,  Nebr. : 

Railway  discriminations  against FnUer,  442-446 
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IB  by Neall,172,178,184 

Gnding  by  official  inepectore  disr^arded : Clark,  432 

Source  of,  for  oAUneal Bookwalter,  673 

Ocean  truuportation  (see  also  Saiiort;  Water  mm^torbiiioa) : 
American  merchaDt  mariDC — 

Early  superiority  and  large  developemeat Neall,  16S,  172 

Cftuae  ot  former  Buperiority Fiinieeth,  689 

Number  and  tounaige  of  veBsela Keep,  713;  Neall,  176 

Tonnage  of  transocetuuc  aad  proportion  of  world's  total Neall,  166- 

168, 175-184 

Proportion  to  American  ocean  freights Neall,  176,177 

Listof  veeeels  over  1,000  tons  grooe  register Ne«ll,  178-183 

Coasting  venele  unfit  for  tianaooeanic  traffic Neall,  167, 188, 181 

Cost  of  running  veeeels,  comparative NeaJl,  169,171;  Poruaetb,  689 

Wages,  comparative Neall,  169, 171;  Fimuetl),  699 

Cost  of  constructing  veeselB,  relative NeiUl,  170 

Beaeons  tor  higher Neall,  171 

Measorea  for  development,  advocated Kennard,  368 

Discriminating  duties,  ineHecUve  in  building  up Neall,  172, 173 

Poreign<bullt  veesels,  permieaion  to  purchase,  advocated Neall,  IW, 

171, 172, 177 

A^tic  seaman Puruseth,  689 

Butter  and  cheese,  ratea Kennard,  367, 368 

Coastwise  trade — 

Veeeels  must  have  American  register Neall,  172, 174;  Furuseth,  889 

Forei^  sailors,  employment  in Neall,  174, 176;  Funieetfa,667,689 

Competition  of  different  parte  of  the  world  tor  vessels Naill,  164 

Flour,  rates  and  condition  of  transportation Neall,  163, 165; 

BaiTy,251;  Bacon,  426 

Efiect  of  rates  on  foreign  shipments Barry,  244, 246, 249 

Grain,  relative  rates  for  diSerent  claasee Neall,  164, 165 

Comparison  with  flour Barrv,261 

Life-saving  apparatus,  generally  deficient  on  passenger  vessels Furusetn,  700 

New  Orleans,  conditions  regaroing f^,  329 

NoVwesiane,  foreign-built  venels,  purchase  by Neall,  172, 178, 184 

Ports,  different  conditions  at  different Neall,  181-163   . 

Bates,  variations  frequent  according  to  demand Neall,  163, 164 

Agreements  to  maintain,  impossible Neall,  163, 164 

Increase,  recent Null,  16t 

Rail  wavB,  through  rates  with Neall,  182-184 

Time  cbarteis,  recent  large  employment Neall,  168, 169 

Tonnage,  total  of  worid,  estimated Neall,  168, 187, 176 

Net  and  grow,  method  ot  estimation Neall,  178 

Exports  and  imports.  United  States Neall,  176 

Tiamp  ete&mers,  not  built  in  the  United  Statee Ne*ll,  170 

Vessels,  competitive  power  not  dependent  on  wages Furuseth,  699 

Inspection  by  seamen Fiurasetti,  692,701 

Labor-aaving  improvements Furuaeth,  887,688 

Undermanning  ot  vessels Furuseth,  687, 688, 700, 702 

Legal  standard  advocated Furuaeth,  691 

No  l€«al  standard  except  in  New  Zealani) PonweUi,  687 

Officers,  public: 

Should  be  ineligible  for  second  consecutive  term Hallory.  567 

Balariee,  small,  for  men  of  highest  class Seligman,  613 

Officers,  railroad: 

Presidents  not  practical  railraad  men Lewis,  740 

High  salaries  01  presidentadeoerved Seligman,  611 

Official  Claaaiflcatiou  Oommittaa  (see  also  Clan^caHon) : 

Composition Tacker,658 

Growth,  1877-1887 &J|)1^,G9S 

OpuitMng  expenaea.     (See  Expenta,  railroad.)  , 
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Order  of  Bailway  Condnctora:  ft*- 

Memberahip CUrk,  109, 110 

EffectH,  beneficial Clark,  113 

OrBrcapitalisation.      (Bee  Capiialixatitm.) 
Overproduction : 

GiwD,  can  not  long  depreea  prices Gallagher,  &44 

Cause  of  dull  times Stone,  534 

Ownenliiii  of  tftilroada.     {Seo  aiao  Coiuolidation.) 

More  in  people  aloDg  the  line  in  the  Eiflt Ripley,  598 

Pftcifio  coast: 

Vnifonn  rates  to,  disadvantage Vanlaadingham,  206 

Carload  and  part  carload  sbipmoDts,  excessive  diiferenoe.  Vanlandingham,207 

210 

DiecriminatinK  >st«s  in  Eavor  as  compared  with  Colorado Kindel,  2&I-264 

Southern  Pacific  Railway  controls  rates  to KJnde),  267 

Wat«r  and  rtul  troneportation,  methoda  and  effects. . .  Vanlandii^ham,  203,  207 
Package  fteigrht: 

Lake  traniportatJon Keep,  714 

Palac*  cara: 

Contracts  with  railwaya  and  effects  on  railway  earnings Callaway,22Q 

Necessity  of  ownership  by  separate  companies Ingalls,  302 

Paralleling  of  railroads: 

Prohibition  advocated Ripley,  594 

Government  regulation  advocated InnitlB,2Q7; 

Morton,  492, 503;  Blancbard,  6^,  660 

Abolished  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724,727,741 

Prohibition  in  other  conntriee Kipley,694;  Blanchard,  663 

Pasaenger  far«a: 

Commutation  tickets Blanchard,  619 

Consolidation,  tendency  to  reduce Blanchard,  620 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  average  rat«s  discussed Ii^alls,  292 

Clergymen,  special  rates  for,  reasons Knapp,  138 

Abolishment  advocated Fisn,  336 

Differences,  causes  justifying Spencer,  275;  Ingatis,  292;  Blanchard,  61  S-6ffl 

Differential  fares Blanchard,  619 

Government  ownership,  half-cent  fares  under Lewis,  724,733-739 

Limited  trains^  ezpensivenese  of  service Blanchard,  619 

Mileage  books Co  wen,  320;  Bird,  470;  Dickinson,  656, 566 

Mew  York  Central,  limit  and  average Callaway,  229 

Party  rates Cowen,  310 

BeasonablenesB— 

Lower  than  in  other  countries Morton,  490 

European  and  American  compared,  statistics Weyl,  768 

Claea  system,  effect  on  componaon Seligman,  614;  Weyl,  768 

Higher  than  in  Germany Seligman,  614 

Reduction — 

Tendency  toward Blanchard,  620 

Less  than  in  freight  rat^ Newcomb,  109 

Tendency  to  increase  travel Johnson,  61;  Lewis,  733 

Advanta^ Lewis,  734 

Economic  benefits  toworkingmen Lewis,  734 

Roundabout  tickets,  European Johnson,  61;  Cowen,  310 

Second -cIbhs  trains  at  lower  rates,  advocated Prouty,  163 

Southern  States,  reasons  for  higher Spencer,  275 

Zone  system Seligman,  614 

Paaoen^r  traffic: 

Volume,  statistics Lewis,  728 

Uniformity Lewis,  738 

Relatively  small  in  United  States Johnson,  61 

European  and  American  compared Seligman,  614;  Weyl,  758 

Electric  cars,  competition  of Blanchard,  619 

Europe,  number  of  passengers  in  respective  claases Weyl,  759 

Number  of  passengers  per  train Lewis,  733,  739;  Weyl,  758 

Increase  without  any  increased  cost Lewis,  733, 739 

Receipts  from,  statistii's Lewis,  728 

Stimulation,  methods  in  Eur<)pe  and  America Cowen,  310 

Travel,  economic  and  educational  benefits Lewis,  734 

Stimulated  by  lower  rates Johnson,  61;  Lewis,  733 

«65a 52 
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Ocun,  sccidenta  on FunuetJi,  700 

Great  Lakes,  charscterof Keep,  720 

Pmmb: 

Abolition — 

BailwayB,  muBt  efiect ^ Cowen,  313;  Reagan,  851 

Can  not  effect 8lickney,466;  Bird, 468 

Denrable,  but  impracticable  at  preeent Cowen,  310-313 

Seeking  to  effect Kelley,19S 

Government  ownership,  abolition  and  saving  by Lewis,  788 

L^jixlation  prohibiting,  advocated Johnaon,61; 

Spencer,  270;  IngallB,  293-296;  Fiah,3S5;  Beagan, 
340,341;  Bird,  468;  Wileon,  768;   Ronemoa,  771 

Pecaltiee  Bhould  be  Bmall Sticknev,457 

Interstate-commerce  act,  exceptjone F1ao,334 

Exceptions,  Texas Re^an,342 

Wisconsin  antipass  law Dickinson,  662 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  methods  of  iesue Biid,  468 

Earnings,  effect  on Knapp,  136;  Bird,  499 

Employees,  iesne  to — 

Diacoseed Callaway,  22B; 

Inga]la,2e5;  Dickinson,  662'«&4;  Blsochard,  621 

Abuse  of Knapp,  137 

On  official  business,  Justified Bud,  468 

Evils  ot Johnson,  61 ;  Spencer,  270 

Corrupt  motives  in  issue Reagan,  340, 341 

Existence  and  extent  of  practice Knapp,  135-137;  Stickney,  456 

Decrease Ingalls,  293;  Cowen,  311;  Dit^inson,  556 

Interstate  Commerce  Comminion,  registration  with,  discussed Prontv,  153; 

IngainB,294 

Motives  for  issuing Morton,  490;  Dickinson,  554 

Newspapers,  issue  to Dickinson,  566;  Blanchiud,  621 

New  York  Central,  method  of  issue Callaway,  229 

Officers  and  legislators,  issue  to Knapp,  136;  Ingalls,  293-295; 

Reagan,  340, 341;  Sticknev,466,467;  Bird,  469;  Dickinson,  565 

Evils _ Johnson,  61 ;  Fish,  335 

Laws  prohibiting  and  their  effects Cowen,312;  Dickinson,  552 

Not  illegal Blanchard,  869 

Not  in  nature  of  bribe Cowen,  311;  Stickney,  466, 457;  Blan  chard,  669 

Btdlway  officera,  joint  resolutions  concerning Morton,  490 

Rates,  effect  on Knapp,  136 

Shippers,  issue  to Cowen,  311;  Blanchard,  (^,  621 

Penaltie*.      (See  Ditcipline;  Daenminaiiont.) 
Pennsylraiua : 

Tuation  of  inheritances  and  corporations Seligman,  508, 601 

Peoiuylvania  BftUroad: 

Benefit  funds,  satisfactory  working ;..  Arthur,  121 

Penaions  to  employees: 

New  York  Central CWlaway,218 

Percentage  rates: 

Described,  eHect Tucker,  661, 663;  Ma»ehnan,  568 

Perishable  produce: 

Overloadmg  of  cars Bmeiw>n,4S3 

Minimum  weight,  fixing  of  rates  on,  deprecated Emereon,  483 

Wewhing,  errors  and  frauds  in Emerson,  4S0-462 

Personal  property: 

Increased  importance Seligman,  590 

Taxation .r Seligman,  607 

RuUdelphia: 

Export  trade,  conditions  of Neril,  173, 174;  Kelley.  185, 186 

Differentials  in  trunk-line  rates Ne«ll,  173; 

KeUey,186;  Callaway,  224, 226;  8nydacker,397;  Blanchani,  673 

Trades  Leagae,  work  oi,  described Kelley,  186, 187 

Pittabu^,  Bessemer  and  Ziake  Erie  Bailroad: 

Carries  much  Camfgie  ore Keep,  714 

PoUtica  (see  also  GoverTonenlininKTthip): 

Passes,  influence  of Johnson,  61; 

Knapp,  135;  In^^Ie,  203-295;  Reagan, 340, 341' Fish, 
335;    Bird,   469;    Dickinson,    665;    Blanchard,    600 
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PoUtica,  etc.— Continned.  P«fe- 

RulwBVB,  interterence  in IngBll8,2e3,295;  Lewis,  751 

Colorado Kindel,266 

Pooling  (see  also  A^reemaiti;  TYqffit  tutodationi) : 
G«iienl  diflcuamon — 

Advocated Johneon,  62; 

Hewcomb, 97;  Knapp,  138-146;  Prouty,  150;  Clements,  187;  Neall,  173; 
Ke!ley,190,191;  CaOaway,  236;  IiwallH,286,  287;  Fish,  337;  Reagan, 
S46;  Douanian,  361;  CouDselman,  391;  Bacon,  420,426;  Evans,  441; 
Fuller,  445;  Bird,  474;  Morton,  495;  MuBBelman,  557;  Tucker, 
568;      Wofilndin,    565;      Seligman,    614-617;      Blanchani,   935-656 

AsBOciation  neceseary  as  to  all  great  inferairta Blanchard,  641 

Objections  disconed Blanchard,  652-656 

Competition  of  different  markets  necemitatee Morton,  499 

Deprecated Vaniandingham,  215, 216; 

Barry,247;  Hyl(Uid,351,362;  Stone. 632, j34;  Oarter,585 
Combinations  of  capital — 

TruBta  opposed  to  pooling Newcomb,  ItB 

Necessary  to  oppose  demands  of Blancliard,  683, 684 

ConcentratiOD  of  business  retarded  by Ripley,  594 

Not  similar  to  pools Blanchard,  646, 646 

Competition — 

InjuriooBeffectaofezceeHive,  justify  pooliiw Knapp,  136-141; 

Ingalls, 296;  Ripley,598;  Seligman,615;  Blanchard, 635^638, 653 

Continued  existence  under  pools Cowen,  318; 

Ripley,  693;  Blanchard,  644-647 

England,  existence  under  pools Blanchard,  660 

Facilities,  continued  as  to Beligman,  616;  Blanchard,  644 

Competition  of  producing  sections  and  markets  continues  . . .  Stickney,  463; 

Blanchard,  653, 664, 656 

Bate  cutting  checked  by  .. .  Counselman,  391;  MusBelman,  567;  Tucker,658 

Not  prevented Vaniandingham,  215; 

Beagan,345;  Hyland,352;  Stickney,  463 

Water  routes,  effect  of Blanchard,  653. 655, 656, 683 

Competition  and  monopoly,  advantages  combined  by  pools. .  Seli^an,  616 

Compulsoiy,  not  objectionaole,  but  unnecemary Ripley,  597 

Consolidation  of  railways — 

Promoted  by  abeenee  of  pooling.  Knapp,  141;  Kelley,  190;  Morton,  492, 496 

Not  deferred  by  pooling Stone,  638 

Courts,  decision  against Stone,  532 

Diacriminalions-' 

Abolished  or  diminished  by Newcomb,  96; 

Callaway,  236;  Spencer,  280;  Ingalls,  286;  Counselman, 
—  ■"--        —   Bird, 474;  Morton, 491  ;Woffindi     — 


Ripley,  594;  Selig^nan,  616;  Blanchard,  644,  676,  I 
issible  without  poohng 


Uniform  nttee  impossibfe  without  poohng Ripley,  594 

Suspicion  of,  dimmished Tucker,  568 

Not  prevented Vaniandingham,  216; 

Beagan,345;  Hyland,  352;  Greeley,  374;  Stone,  635 
Chiefl;^  opposed  by  those  who  receive Blanchard,  655 

Kvision  of  bneinMS,  methods Newcomb. 97;  Ripley,  696 

Chancter  of  contract Blanchard,  677 

Basis  not  neceenrily  previous  traffic Stone,  536. 539 

Basis  not  business  of  previous  year Ripley.  696 

Attempts  to  influence  by  rate  cutting Vanlandiiuhaia,  2)6; 

Reagan,  346;  Hy  land,  352  iRipIev,  596 

Tonnuie,  diversion  slight Blanchard,  64^,  646 

Transfer  of  eaminga,  proportion  of Blaochard,  646 

Duration  of  term — 

Should  be  formed  for  not  Ian  tbon  five  yean Kipley,  696; 

Wofflndin,56&;  Ripley.  695;  Blanchard,  683 
F'ormer  pools Blanchard,  683 

Eastern  pools,  former,  character  and  working Blanchard,  646, 947, 681, 682 

Effects  generally — 

Beneficial Morton,  491 

Expenses  of  railways  reduced Callaway,  238 

Breaking  of  pool,  injurious  effects Ripley,  693 

Local  pomts  oeneflted Blanchard,  644 

B>ril Stone,  632 
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PooU&K.  eU'.— Con  tinned.  f»s~ 

Enforcement,  poambility  of Bbuichud,  646 

Former impoeaibUity Newcomb,97i  Callaway, 235 

Experience  of  former  Eaatem  poola Btanchard,  681,682 

Penalties  neceeeary Woffindin,  566 

Foreign  countries- 
Existence  and  effects  of  pooling Blanchard,  64S-652 

F.xieta  wherever  there  is  not  monopoly Seliftman,  616 

tiovemment  railroads  enter  into Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  640,651,652 

Belgium,  Hyst«m  in Neweomb,  98 

England,  ByBtem  in Newoomb,  98;  Blanchard,  650, 680 

France,  t«rritonal  division  of  budness Neweomb,  98;  Blanchard,  661 

Interstate  Commerce  Conunission — 

Control  advocated Johnson,  62; 

Neweomb,  97,  100;  Kelley,  190,  192;  Koapp,  138,  145; 
Proutv,  150;  Clements,  157;  Neall,  173;  Callaway,  236; 
IngallB,  286, 287;  Spencer, 280;  Reagan,34d;  Dou8man,361; 
Counselman,  391 ;  Bacon,  420, 428;  Evans.  441;  Fuller,  446; 
Bird,  474;  Woffindin, 565;  Mueaelman, 557;  Seligman,  619 

Powera  regarding,  diBcuaeed Ingalla,  298, 300; 

Cowen,314;  Morton, 492, 495, 496;  BlancTiard,  640, 678 

Control,  adequate,  impossible Stone,  533;  Carter,  585 

Maximum  rates,  fixing,  inaufflcient Bacon,  421 

Misdescription  of  ^oods,  poesibility  of  checking Blanchard,  644 

Monopoly,  imposEibility  of Blanchard,  66S 

Opinions  concerning — 

Various  authon  ties  favorable Blanchard,  648,  649 

General  sentiment  favorable Ripley,  693 

Commercial  bodies,  advocated  by Bacon,  426 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerre,  favored  by Bacon,  420 

Railways,  attitude  toward Neweomb,  105;  Knapp,  141;  Callawav,  238 

Illinois  Central,  attitude  toward Pisb,  337 

State  railroad  commiseionerSj  favored  by Blanchard,  649 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  favored  by Neweomb,  103; 

Blanchard,  648,  649 

Various  authorities,  unfavorable : Stone,  532 

Opposition  to  system,  sources  of Neweomb,  103 

Oulflide  roads,  relation  to Morton,  600;  Ripley,  596,  697 

Experience  of  earlier  pools,  regarding Blanchard,  Ct" 


.__  , o  Competilion)  — 

Not  increased  fcy  pools Neweomb,  96; 

Callaway,  235;  Ripley,  593;  Blanchard,  646 

Exceesive,  impossibility  of  maintaining Tucker,  558;  Blanchard,  654 

Policy  of  former  pools  te  reduce Blanchard,  647 

Reasonableness,  independent  of  pools Blanchard,  643 

Government  aid  in  maintaining,  desirable Blanchard,  658 

Methods  of  fixing Blanchard,  678 

Not  fixed  in  poohng  agreements Blanchard,  643,  665 

Rexgan  bill,  history  of Reagan,  344 

Hhippera,  right  to  name  route  under Van  land  inghain,  215; 

Callaway,  235;  Counselman,  391;  Blanchard,  644 

Not  injured  bv Knapp,  141 

Southwestern  TrafBc  Association,  effects Stone,  532;  Ripley,  593 

Telwaphs,  anali^y  favors  system Blanchard,  647 

Traffic,  amount  included  in  former  pools Blanchard,  681,  682 

Pork: 

Substitution  for  beef Miaiory,691 

Post-Office: 

Comparatively  free  from  politics Lewis,  751 

Management  excellent Lewis,  747 

Extrai-agance Morton,  497 

Government  ownertihip,  a  historical  accident Seligman,  612 

Approved  by  practical!  y  all Seligman,  610 

Private  ownership,  more  political  dangers  than  public Seligman,  612 

Postal  express  under  Qovemmeat  ownerabip Lewis,  746, 746 
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Fr^ht  ratcfl EmerBon,48* 

FiiceB: 

Fall  with  improved  methods Seltgnuui,  611 

FTiTOtscara: 

Discriminations  by  means  of Knapp,  141; 

Prouty  151;  Vanlandingham, 209;  Ii^lla,301;  Doiwnan, 362;  Bacon, 430 

ReBflons  for  discriminating  in  favor  of Kelley,  IS7 

Growth  of  practice Bird,  475 

Use  depremted Ca]Uway,230;  8pen<«r,280;  Mallory.SSe 

Use  juHtifled Bird,  476 

Evil  likely  to  remedy  itself Fish,336 

Poolinft  necessary  to  prevent  abuse. Callftway,230;  Ingalls,301 

Abolition  by  Government  ownerehip,  saving Lewis,  736 

Bailwaye  can  not  abolish Callaway, 230;  Dousnmn,362;  Oreeley,379 

Misclassification  of  goods  in Kennard,365 

Mileage,  exceteive  rate Kelley,  187; 

Ciillaway,230,Z31;  DouBman,362;  Greeley, 373, 378 

Notexcewive Bird,  476 

Advantage  to  owners MaIlory,5S9 

JusUfication Bird,  476 

Box  c&iB,  mileage  rales,  use,  etc Vanlandingham,  200 

Railways  do  not  object  to Callaway,  231 

Cattle  can,  ownership Mallory,689 

Befrieerator  care,  methods  of  ownership  and  operation Vanlandingham,  209 

Reasons  for  private  ownendiip Bird,  475, 476 

Groin,  little  used  in  hauling Webster,  413 

Not  confined  to  perishable  products Greeley,  379 

Profit  sbaTinK: 

Advocated Ingalls,290 

Definition  and  discossion Moeeley,  16 

Can  not  be  claimed  as  a  right Walker,  775 

Great  Britain,  instoncea Moseley,  16 

Illinois  Central,  description  and  advantages  of  system.  Sargent,  92, 93;  Fish,  325 
Trade  onions  opposed  to Moeeley,  16, 17 

Proviaiona; 

Eiport  bnsineaB,  improved  methods  of Webster,  406 

Pnwaia  (see  also  Germany) : 

Income  toi,  efficient  collection Seligman,  613 

Civil  service,  superior  efficiency Beligman,  613, 614 

Pn1)Ucatio&  of  freight  nitea: 

Practice  referred  to Emereon,  484 

Desirability  and  advantages  of Johnson,  62; 

Newcomb,  100;  Vanlandingham,  213 

IntOT8taf«-<»mmerce law, conformity  to Sticiney, 468,458;  Ripley,696 

Complexity  rendera  nseles Btickney,  468, 459;  Morton,  491-493 

Denied Blanchoid,  674 

Need  of  accuracy Knapp,  137, 138 

Texas,  methods  in Reagan,  342 

Notice  of  change  in  advance Vanlandingham,  214;  Stickney,  460 

Interstate  Commerce  CommiMdon,  advantages  of  filing  with Bird,  477; 

Morton,  494 

Publicity  of  railroad  ocoounta; 

Advocated Knopp,  144; 

Prouty,151;  Clements,  169;  Ingalls,  298, 301;  Reagan, 
349;  Bacon,  430;  Morton,  500;  Stone,  538;  Gallagher, 
647;    Dickinson,  649;    Baker,  692;    Seligman,    605 

Advocated  onder  proper  limits Bpencer,274;  Hipley,697 

Public  character  of  railway  service  justifies Knapp,  144;  Clements,  169 

Discrimination,  remedy  for Spencer,  273, 278 

Deprecated Stickney,484 

Little  benefidai  effect  likely Cowen,317;  FiBh,338 

Private  compilations  of  statistics  chiefiy  consulted Cowen,  318 

Sufficient  from  existing  reports , Callaway,  237, 238 

Competitors  given  information  by Calbway,  238 

Texas  commission,  powers  regarding  and  advantages Re^&n,349 

^'■™*-~"'"*- of  uniformity,  advantage  of Seligman,  606;  Blanchord,  879 
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Public  watehodMa.     (8^  EUwtort-)  f»g^ 

Pullman  Gompftny; 

Poor  condition  of  employeee Btroiig,606 

Employees  members  of  American  Bailway  Union Strong,  G06 

ttuasi-public  iuatdtutioiu: 

EvUH  of  competition  in _ Beligman,616 

Should  treat  all  customere  alike Seligman,  616 

QuielByi  Bishop: 

Giain  handlera'  Btrike,  BoKalo,  1899 Keep,  712 

Bailroad  Berrice: 

American,  beat  in  the  world Stone,  536, 63S;  Ripley,  S9S 

Prajice,  inferiority Seligman,  616 

Bails: 

Maintenance  cheapened  by  use  of  steel Callaway,  223 

BanKM,  cattle: 

Kesulta  of  eating  out  and  fencing  up HaUory,691 

■"-'-  -nitting  (see also  Oompetilwn;  Poolmg): 


injurious  t«  railroad  employees Sargent,  69; 

Callavay, 223;  Bird, 467;  0'Bourke,526 

Injurious  to  public 8ugent,69 

Injurious  to  all  classes Hoi'toa,48& 

Afiects  other  railwaye  and  places Blanchard,  636 

From  Chicago  and  MisBinippi  River  points Mnwirlirmn.  557 

Wiil  not  divert  tonnage Tucko-,  660 

Keeps  tariff  rates  high Muaselman,  657 

Government  should  prevent  exceaive Sargent,  69 

ImpoHsibility  of  preventing Stickney,  461 

By  receivers Newcomb,97;  Prouty,  152;  Kelley,  190;  Vanlandingham,  211 

Leesmarfrin  for  cutting  than  formerly OalUway,223 

Stability  of  rates,  detiitability  of Newcomb,  107; 

Bird,  474;  Morton,  489;  Dickiitton,  549 

Strong  roads  deaire Woffindin,566 

Beacnui  bill: 

History  and  chaiscter  of Reagan,  344, 346 

Bebatea  (see  also  J>iacrimination») : 

Payment  through  straw  men Gallagher,  542 

Continued  existence  of  practice 

Baeeipta,  railroad: 

Freight,  atatisUcB Lewis,  728, 732 

Under  Government  ownership,  eatimateal Lewis,  737-741 

Pasienger,  statistic Lewis,  728 

B«caiveFs  of  railwsTa: 

Appointment, methods Vanlandingham, 212 

Compulsory  performance  of  service  under Sai^ent,  73, 74,  SB 

Employees,  duties  toward,  Unit«d  States  arbitration  act Moedey,  20 

Inclination  to  give  more  favorable  conditions Witoon,61 

Interference  with  opeiation,  treated  as  contempt  of  court Saigent,  71 

Injunctions  acainst Moseley,  11, 12;  Sargent,  73, 74, 89 

Rate  cutting  and  aiscriminations  by NewccMnb,97: 

Prouty,  152;  Kelley,  190;  Vanlandingham,  211 

Wages,  same  lateeas  paid  by  others Johnson,  60 

Bednction  by HoBeley.aO;  Sargent,  70;  Clsil:,116 

B^nlatiOB.     (See  Aocounit  of  railroadt;  Oovermaent  reguialum;  IntertlaU 

Gmmeree  Oommittion;  Sale  railroad  commiaioni.) 
B«liaf  •■■ooiatl<n>a  of  emplOTaea: 

Insurance  by Joh&soa,59, 60 

Belief  dmiartmanta  of  rsilwar*: 

DescnptioD  of  system Johnson,  67-60;  BarReDt,67 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  described  and  diecueeed Cowen,304-^ 

Continuance  of  rights  during  unemployment JohnMo,  59 

Compulsory  contributions — 

Charged Moseley, 31. 32;  Wil«on,48,49;  Johnson,57;  8aigent,67 

Complaints  concerning,  few  ana  unofficial Ai1bui,121, 126 


Engli 
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Belief  departmrata  of  railway* — Contmued.  !*««. 

Compulsory  contributions — Con  tinned. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  compulsion  admitted Cowen,  30E>-307 

Difficulty  of  proving SMgent,90 

Promotion,  opportimitieeior,  better  for  thoae  contributing Sargent,  90 

Prohibition  advocated Arnold,  764;  Wilson,  767 

Efiecta,  beneficial  in  some  cases Sargent,  92 

Employees,  opposition  to Sargent,  67 

Attitade  toward,  Baltimore  and  Ohio Cowen,  306, 307 

igland,  BVBtema  in,  referred  to Johnson,  58, 59 

Utility  of  employers,  benefit  as  an  ofbet  for Moseley,  8,31,32; 

Wilson,  55;  Johnson,  5S;  Cowen,  305-308 

Deprecated Wilson,  767;  Konemus,770 

Contributions  by  railway  companies Johnson,  57, 58 

Dues  as  high  as  cost  of  insurance Jobneon,  57 

Coat  of  inaurance,  exceeeive Wilson,  49, 767 

Organizations  and  independence  of  employees,  influence  on Wilson,  48, 56; 

Johnson,  67, 69;  Sargent,  89,91;  Arthur,  121 

Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  Batiafactory  working Arthur,  121 

Ph^cal  examination  lor  entrance,  injustice  worked  by RonemnB,770 

Strikes,  in  flaence  in  preventing Johnson,  69 

BwoiyanigatiiHL  of  railwaya: 

Oiiasesand  reealta Vanlandingham, 212 

Oapitalixation,  reduction  by '. Fish,  331 

BiTer  ftnd  barbor  bills: 

Interest  of  I^ke  Carrieis'  Aesodation Keep,  710 

BookwMler,  John  D. : 

Iron  mining  and  shipping  intereete Keep,  714,717 

BoMia: 

Oovermnent  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Bafetr  appliances  (see  also  Air  brakei;  OoupUra;  Progs) : 
Effects— 

Casualties  reduced  Knapp,131; 

Callaway,219;  Spencer, 268, Cowen, 309;  8tickney,466 
Belatively  increased  during  transition;  reasons-  Knapp,  131;  Cowen,  309 

Economy Moseley,  34 

Further  legislation  unnecessary Brotherhood  officers,  763;  Wilson,  767 

Government  ownership  would  promote  use Lewis,  743 

United  Slates  act  of  1893— 

General  character  and  effect Moseley,  32-34 

Satisfactory  working Clark,  114, 115 

Compliance  by  railways — 

Baltimore  and  Ohio Cowen,  308 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  290 

Illinoi^a  Central - Fish,  333 

New  York  Central - Callaway,  219 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  268 

Extension  of  time  for  equipping  cars Clark,  1 15;  Arthur ,'126 

Gradnal  equipment,  reasons  why  necessary Cowen,  308 

Itefaeal  to  exchange  cars  with  roads  not  equipped Ingalls,  291 

Sailors,  ocean  (see  also  Lake  rraniiportaCitm] ; 
Able  seamen — 

Definition Famseth,  708 

QuaMcations,  natural,  neceseary Furaseth,  697 

Skill  required,  high ^ Furaseth,  700 

Neceesary  as  ever Fumseth,  708 

Standard  of  skill  in  Navy FnruBetb,6e7 

No  legal  qualification  at  present Furaseth,  687 

Ordinary  seamen,  not  carried  by  American  vessels Puruseth,  708 

Proposed  l(»a!  qualifications Furaseth,  681,  709 

Abuse  to  cause  aesertion Furaseth,  695 

Air  space  in  forecastle Furaseth,  686 

Allotments  to  creditors — 

Means  of  robbery FUTU8eth,601 

Abolition  desired Furnseth,  691 

Iaw  limiting,  violated Furuseth,  692 

Allotments  to  relatives,  desirable Furuseth,  696 
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Sailors,  ocean,  eti',— Continued.  P*«*- 

American,  practically  none Furueeth,  707 

Apprenticeship  in  England Funieeth,686,a87,692 

Employment  and  wages Funweth,  688, 689 

Nationality Funweth,  689 

Food FuruBBth,  708 

Good  qualiUeg  and  wealtneeses Furaeeth,  708 

Bounties,  shipping,  would  not  aSect  condJtiona Funieetb,  699 

Change  of  occupation,  difficult FuniBeth,  706 

Sought Faruseth,e88 

Chinese,  comparative  number  re<)uired Funiaeth,  708 

Exclusion  law  and  immigration  law  do  not  exclude Furuaeth,  709 

Pacific  coaetwiBe  traffic,  eicludod Neall,  178 

Coartwise,  nationality Neall,  174-176;  Furuseth,  687, 688 

Consumption,  prevalence  of Funiseth,696 

Crimping Furueeth,  681 

Compulsory  servioe FaruBeth,686,691,695,702,707 

Unnecessary Fureseth,  707 

Confinement  to  veaael  in  port Furueeth,  704-707 

CoT>oral  punishment Furueeth,  692 

Conditions,  changes  in  general  treatment Furoseth,  688 

Lose  of  Bocialcaste  and  remedy Furueeth,  698 

Dependent,  caiises  and  treatment Furueeth,  695 

Desertion,  causes  and  penalty Furueeth,  695, 706 

Beclaiming Funweth,  686, 691, 707 

English  law Furueeth,  68B 

Discharge  by  vessel  master Furuseth,  695 

Drunkenness,  causes Furuseth,  706 

Unjust  popular  opinion Furueeth,  698 

Bare  in  British  navy Furaeeth,705 

Enforced  total  abstinence Furuseth,  704 

Employment,  ^rmanency  of Furueeth,  694, 695 

Usual  penod  of  contract Furueeth,  696 

England,  wages  and  general  condition Furueeth,  688, 695, 697, 70J-707 

Navy  has  got  rid  of  crimps Funiaeth,  691 

Food- 
American,  Australian,  German,  Danish,  compared Forueeth,  693, 694 

I.*gai  Bcale Furueeth,  686 

Criticieed Furueeth,  693 

Mot  complied  with Furuseth,  694 

British  merchant  vessels Furuseth,  703, 706 

Homes  foraged  and  disabled,  not  approved Furuseth, 696 

Kalasbi,  comparative  number  required Furueeth,  708 

Laws  regarding — 

American  as  pwd  as  any Furueeth,  692 

Act  of  June  26,  1894 Furuseth,  689 

■    ,     Act  of  Fifty-fifth  CongreM,  beneficial Rmieeth,  692, 693 

Amendments  proposed Furuseth,  691-693 

Reforms,  proposed,  cost  of Furuseth,  699 

Merchant  marine,  increase  favored  by Furuseth,  700 

Numbers,  decrease  in  Unit«d  States,  Norway,  England Porueeth,  697, 689 

Officers,  no  qualifications  but  citiienship Faniseth,687 

Pacific  trade.  Asiatic  in Neall,  176;  Furuseth,  708 

Press  gang  objected  to Furueeth,  700 

Qualifications Furuseth,  687,691, 687, 706-709 

Seamen's  union.      (See  Seamen'»  Vmon.) 

Strike,  need  of  ability  to Furuseth,  698 

Survey  of  vessel,  right  of  crew,  advocated Pumeeth,  692, 701 

Snug  Harbor,  origin  and  character Funieeth,696, 687 

Sailor's  Union  oAhe  Pacific,  description  of Fumseth,  686 

Training  and  skill  required Furueeth,  697, 688, 706 

Undermanning  of  vessels Furueeth,  687, 691, 700, 702 

lAbor  and  responsibility  increased  in  recent  years Furuseth,  688 

United  States  marine  hospitals,  approved Furuseth,  890, 697 

Relative  decline Furuseth,  688, 697,688 

Determined  by  unemployed  men  in  port Funieetfa,  706 

Better,  would  give  better  service Fuiuseth,  098 
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BaUon,  ocean,  etc.— Continued.  ^**'- 

Wagw— Continued. 

in  different  ports Furufleth,688 

Not  governed  by  flag FxiruBetli,  B88, 689, 698, 708 

Payment,  onjuat  laws  governing Furaseth,  695 

Great  Bntain,  views  of  Ro^  Commission  regarding Moeeley,  20 

Should  be  paid  at  fixed  intervals  or  in  every  port...  Fnniseth,  691,706 

Policy  ot  International  Seamen'fl  Union Furusptli,  685 

Asiatic  sailors Funisetii,  688,  708 

English Funiseth,fi88.e97 

Watches,  meaning  and  abuses FnniBeth,  700,701 

St.  CUur  Biver: 

Ltght-houeea  of  lAke  OarrierB'  Association Keep,  723 

St.  Iicmis; 

Decrease  of  river  commerce Vanlandingham,  206;  Rnh,  330;  &rter,  580 

River  navigation  to  be  bettered  by  Chic^o  drainage  canal Carter,  580 

Elevators,  conditions  in Van  land  ingham,  201 

Importance  as  milling  center Gallagher,  541 

Character  of  grain  suitable  for  its  mills Gallagher,  564 

Freight  rates  and  conditions,  discussed Vanlandingham,  194, 195, 198-201 

St.  liOuiB  Traffic  Bureau: 

Character  of Vanlandinghatn,  193, 194 

St.  Kory's  Falls  Canal: 

Volume  and  character  of  traffic Keep,  715,  720,  723 

American  and  Canadian  vessels Keep,  723 

Discriminatory  tolls Keep,  723 

Bt.ICaiy's  River: 

Opens  later  than  Straits  of  Mackinaw Keep,  717 

Improvements Keep,  720,  7!i2 

Depth  of  channels Keep,  720 

KarrownesB  of  channels  and  blockades Keep,  720 

Light-houBce  of  I^ke  Carriers'  Association Keep,  723 

Power  canal,  effect  on  Lake  Superior Keep,  717 

Salaries: 

Public  officers,  insufficiency  for  highest Seligmsn,  613 

Excessive  paid  to  high  railroad  ofiBcialB Wilson,  55;  Lewis,  740 

Well-earned Seligman,  611 

Bcaudlnariaiu : 

Furnish  largest  number  of  sulon  on  American  vessels Furutwth,  389 

Saomen'a  Union: 

Description Furueeth,  686 

Apprenticeship Furuseth,  685 

Charity  not  deeired Funiseth,  686 

Crimps  avoid  employing  members Furueeth,  691 

LegislatioQ  propcwed  by Funiseth,  691 

Shijibnildit^ : 

American,  ocean  vessels ; Neall,  170,171 

Great  lakes,  Canadian  and  American Keep,  718 

Shippers.      (See  DitcrimiTuilumt,  Fooling,  ete.j 

Shipping'  omcea : 

Lake  Carriere'  Association ' Keep,  70fi,  710 

Ship  subsidv  bill: 

Condemned  by  convenUon  of  seamen Furuseth,  700 

Ships.      (See  Latf  Iraruporlalion;  Ocean  traTi^mTialion;  Satloni.) 

Sleeping  cars  (see  also  Parlor  rr~'  - 
8u 

Social  ._._ 

Definition  referred  to Moseley,  14 

Reason  for  tendencies  in  Australia I^ligraan,614 

Great  Britain,  views  of  workingmen  regarding Moseley,  18 

Socialista; 

Taxation,  principl««  regarding Seligman,  605 

Bonthem  Padflc  Bailway: 

Influence  on  rates  to  Ricific  coast Vanlandinghom,  207;  Kindel,267 

Sonthem  Kailway: 

Discriminations,  does  not  make Spencer,  279 

Labor,  conditions  on Sjiencer,  264-268 

Conaolidation,  benefldal  eSects Bpencer,278 
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Soaihwaatom  Traffic  Aasodation :  !*>««■ 

Bad  eftectB  of Stone,  532 

Denied (Upley,  593 

SpMkilli  vkt: 

gpoiliiiK  of  meat,  effet^t  oa  the  market Mallory,  590 

Stauurd.  Oil  Gompaiiy: 

Reduces  prices  below  competitors  to  raise  it  afterwards 8eligman,616 

Favorable  «tea  from  shipping  pointa F?outy,  149 

Clanificatioii  of  oil,  differences  according  to  terminal  faciLties I^uty,  149 

No  disciinunatioiia  in  favor  of Spencer,  280 

ThrouKb  iat«e,  tetnsal  on,  New  England Prouty,  149 

Golonido,  freieht  discriminations  in Kindel,  ^9 

CoTitrol  of  markets  and  prices Kindel,259 

lAke  tank  boat Keep,  714 

State  rftUroad  laws : 

Deaiisbility  of  confonuing  to  interstato  law Vanlandingham,  214; 

MortoD,492,60I,602 
State  vailroad  comaaiaaioiu : 

Conflict  with  Federal  authorities Morton,  492, 601, 502 

Increaae  of  power  advocated ReaMn,  339 

Interstate  traffic,  complicationsconcerning...  Bet^an, 345, 346;  Morton, 501, 502 

Hajori^  favor  pooling Ripley,  593 

Colorado,  abolishment  of Kindel,  268 

Nebiaaka,  powers  of Fuller,  444 

Southern  Statee,_  referred  to Spencer,  281 

Texas,  constitutionality  of  law Keaw],344 

Powers  as  to  rabx,  capitalization,  eto Reagan,  339-346,349,360 

Btat*  moveingatj: 

Actual,  with  reference  to  taxation Seligman,600 

StMl: 

Freight  rates,  diacuflsed Cowen,317 

Steredorea: 

Grain  handlers,  Buffalo Keep,  711 

Stocka,  railroad: 

Dividends,  Kites,  table Lewis,  730 

Small  amount Blanchard,  624 

Quotations,  sales,  amount  outatanding Lewis,  72ft-728 

Illinois  Central,  distribution  among  owners lish,  325-327 

Speculation  in,  rate  wara  result  fnmi Gallagher,  642 

Control  of  issue  by  Government,  discussed Johnson,  62; 

Knapp,  144;  Reagan,  341-343;  Morton,  501;  Selignum,  610 
Btoppace  in  transit: 

Not  permitted  at  Kansas  City  without  charge Bookwalter,  570-572 

Btraot  railwaya: 

Regulation  better  at  present  than  public  ownership Seligman,  617 

Should  be  more  heavily  taxed Seligman,  606,  617 

Befoaat  to  permit  union  of  employees StroDff,  514 

Many  sailors  become  gripmen -.. Furusetn,  698 

StTiltea  (see  also  Arbitraiion;  Injunctumt,  etc) : 

Brotherhoods,  influence  in  checking Arthur,  128 

Influence  in  preventing  violence Sargfflit,  89 

OfBcera  enjoined  from  consulting  strikera..  Moeeley,  9, 12;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Buffalo,  grwn  shovelers,  1899 Keep,  711-713 

Causes,  Bummariced Sargent,  68,69;  Arthur,  119,120;  Stroi^,  606 

Violation  of  joint  agreements  with  employers Arthur,  119 

Chicago,  1894— 

Number  thrown  out  of  employment Strong,  519 

Oause Strong,  606 

Destruction  of  property Strong,  508 

Good  character  of  strike™ Strong,  523 

Employment  for  all  roads  in  the  hands  of  one  miui Strong,  506 

Blacklisting,  use  of Moseley,  8;  Strong,  505-520 

Strikers  reemployed Strong,  522-524 

Switchmen,  number  now  ranployed O'Rourke,  529 

Agitatorsexcluded  from  awitclunen'0 union O'Rourke,  529-531 

ConaptrBcy,  concerted  action  not  wrongful Moeeley,  14 

Legahty  of  various  methods Moseley,  13,14 
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Strikea,  etc.— Continued.  ^»Kt. 

Fniids,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Eng^eera Arthnr,  121 

Great  Britain,  common  law  concerning Moaeley  13, 14, 19 

Combination  acta  and  their  repeaT. Moaeley,  15 

Hethoda  of  employers,  Bummarized Moeeley,  15 

Picketing Moeeley,  19 

Interstate  C<nnmerce  CommiBaion,  interference  deprecated Sar^nt,  94 

Intimidation  and  violence- 
Illegality  and  injustice Moeeley,14;  Walker,  774 

Workmen  have  no  right  reKardiiig  eumloyer'B  pnaierty Walker,  774 

6idlM«tBidUii. K«p,710 

Jnstification — 

Rights  concerning Stronfi,  613 

Must  be  ultimate  method  of  mttling  disputes Walker,  773, 774 

Lc^  queations  concerning  discussed Moaetey,  13, 14 

Ctmfts  nave  no  right  to  diacusi  justice Hoeeley,  12 

Obligation  of  railway  employees  to  continue  employment Hoeeley,  13 

Hen  entitled  to  quit  employment  without  notice Strong,  521, 622 

PuWic  character  of  railways  and  railway  employees Strong,  G22 

Parpoee  of  nilroade  to  Bt^ Strong,  606 

New  York  Central,  conditions  on Callaway,  221 

Northern  Padflc  Btulroad,  1894,  cansee  and  use  of  InJunctionB Moseley,  9, 12; 

Sa^jent,  73, 89;  Artbnr,  119, 120 

Picketing,  legality.  Great  Britain Uoaeley,  16 

Pullman,  1894,  destitution  of  BtrikerH Strong,  506 

Relief  funds,  coercion  by  means  of Joluiaon,69 

Remedy,  better  mutual  understanding O'Rourke,  528 

Results,  beneficial  to  employees Sargent,  68 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad,  caosee  and  injunc- 
tions   Hoeeley,  8, 12;  Sargent,  72;  Arthnr,  120 

Onion  Pacific  Railroad Sargent,  74;  Callaway,  221 

Sues  Oamal: 

Volume  of  traffic Keep,  720 


Educational  test  advocated Arthur,  124 

8uiida7  labor: 

Necessary  in  certain  cases Sanrent,  86, 87 

Amount  and  necessity  of..  Callawav,  218;  Sjiencer,  266;  Ingalls,  289;  Cowen,303 
Railways,  purpose  to  reduce  as  mucn  as  possible Stickney,  466 


l4tWB  pionibiting  runnmgof  trwns,  injurious Spencer,  266, 2 

Disadvantages  and  evadons Ii^aUB,2ov 

Bnpaiiot,  Wieconain: 

Importance  as  iron  center Dickinson,  661 

(See  DUc^ine.) 


Blocking  of  frogs Uoseley,38;  Clark,116 


Bwitchmen: 

Chiogo,  number O'Rourke,630 

Members  of  conductors'  and  trunmen's  organizations O'Ronrke,  630 

Number  engaged  in  strike  of  1804 O'Rourke,  629 

Number  of  local  unions  and  of  memhns. i 0'Roarke,626 

Chicago  lodges,  number  and  memberdup O'Ronrke,  526, 630 

Local  unions  not  confined  to  one  road O'Ronrke,  529 

Applicant  for  membership  must  show  good  character 0'Rourke,528 

Excludes  men  active  in  strike  of  1894 O'  Roorke,  629, 631 

Rsladons  with  raOroftds  friendly O'Rourke,  530 

ReUef  system O'RonAe,  626, 627 

awitaerlMid: 

Government  purchase  of  railways Lewis,  727, 728 

Difficulty  of  doable  taxation  appears  in Bellman,  600 

Xagftla: 

Sailors Furaaeth,689 


(.'.Otitic 
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olao  Taxation  of  rail-ways) :  P*g^ 

General  i^uestions  regardmi; 8«1igman,699, 605 

CorporstionB — 

DifflcultieH  of,  under  exiDting  cooditionB Seligmui,  600-403 

Importance  of Selinoan,  599 

Feaeral,  discussed Seligtnan,  699-6(Q,  607-609 

Should  be  meaflured  by  true  eoooomic  caftital Seliginan,  609 

Unification  of  raethoda  by  Federal  authority SeligniBii,  602 

Federal,  division  amons  States,  discussed Seligman,  602, 607-609 

Sources  should  be  different  from  State Seligman,  599 

Interstate-commerce  tax  would  hinder  reform Seligman,  600 

General  property  tax — 

Not  aefenelole  in  advanced  industrial  communities Seligman,  603, 607 

Still  suitable  to  agricultural  8Ut«fl  South  and  West 8elim)an,602,603 

Farmers,  nnjust  to,  in  many  States Seligman,  607 

Relcj^tion  by  States  to  local  divieions Seligman,  599 

States  without Seligman,  607 

Personal  property,  injustice  in  taxing Newcomb,  105, 106 

Evasion  in  cities Seligman,  607 

Real  estate,  exclusive  tax  for  local  purpoeee  advocated Newcomb,  105 

Three  kinds  of  franchiaee Seligman,  605 

Domestic  and  foreign  corporations,  Ic^al  questions Seligman,  600 

New  York,  general  tax Seligman,  606 

New  York,  special,  purpose  and  character Selifnnan,  606, 606 

Income  tax,  necessity  of  adjusting  to  different  classes  of  inconne.  Newcomb,  106 

Inheritances,  FedersJ  tax  deprecated Seligman,  599, 606 

Desirability  and  importwice  for  State  ^vemments Seligman,  699, 603 

England,  partly  divided  among  localities Seligman,  602 

Local,  amount  largely,  not  entirely,  controlled  by  locality Selkman,60S 

Sources,  separate  from  Btat«,  desirable Seligman,  599, 603, 608 

Monopolies,  municipal,  should  be  specially  taxed Seligman,  606 

New  Jersey  system,  wise Seligman,  606 

New  York,  proposals  of  State  tax  commission Seligman,  603 

Stamp  taxes,  express  receipts,  payment  by  shipper,  deprecated  . .  Kennard,  370 
Slates- 
Uniformity  Newcomb,  105;  Seligman,  602,  604,  606,  609 

Should  have  different  objects  from  local Seligman,  599, 603, 608 

Tax  committsionera,  conventions  of,  deabable Seligman,  602, 606, 609 

Stock  watering,  not  the  beet  way  to  check Seligman,  609 

Trusts  and  interstate  commerce,  a  proper  means  of  regulating Seligman,  605 

Taxation  of  Tailways : 

Discussed  generally Johnson,  S3, 63;  Seligman,  600-609 

Bonds,  owned  outaide  of  State,  not  taxable Seligman,  601, 604 


Capital  stock— 

Difficulty  of  taxing Seligman,  601 

Mileage  as  a  measure  of  valuation Seligman,  603, 604 

Market  value  preferable  to  par  value Seligman,  609 

Pennsylvania  system Seligman,  601 

Double,  difficulty . .' Seligman,  600, 602 

On  property  and  earnings,  deprecated Reagan,  348 

Federal,  deprecated Newcomb,  102;  Seligman,  599-602, 607-609 

(leneral  property  tax  on  railways — 

Southern  States Spencer,282 

Inapplicable  and  unjust Newcomb,  105 

Preferable Cow«i,319 

Assewtment  bv  railroad  commission,  advocated Re^an,348 

Property  insiile  State,  court  decision  as  to  taxing Johnson,  63 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  special  tax,  exceaeive F^sh,332 

License  tax,  advocated Johnson,  62 

Localities,  division  of  State  tax  among Seligman,  602 

New  York  Central,  excessive Callaway,  228 

Iteasonabieness  of  existing,  discussed Cowen,  319 

Receipts,  gross — 

Interetate  commerce,  legal  diffi<n]ltiee Selimian,  600, 603 

Advocated  as  basis Johnson,  62;  ^Ugnun,  604 
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Tucatiou  of  railwasra — Continued.  ^»*^ 

Receipts,  grow— Continued. 

Disadvantage Newcomb.lOS 

Graduated,  advocated Callaway,  228 

Federal  tax  constitutional Seligman,  608 

DisUnctiun  between  domestic  and  foreign  corpomtions Seligman,  603 

Maine  and  Wisconsin Seligman,  603 


Just  baais  for  tasee Newcomb,  101;  Seligman,  604 

Difficulty  of  practical  applioition ^ligman,  604, 605 

General  use  m  foreign  coimtriefl Seligman,  604 

Injustice  through  deduction  of  interest Callaway,  228 

Shifting,  difficulty  of Johnson,  63 

On  ehippera  and  conmunerB Neweomb,  101 

Southern  Stales,  eiceasive Spencer,  280, 282 

State  taxea— 

Abolition  by  Government  ownenihip Seligman,  606;  Lewis,  738 

DitferencMin  methods Newcomb,  101, 105 

Uniformity  as  to  corporations Seligman,  602, 604, 609 

Difficulty  due  to  State  conditions Newcomb,  105 

PoBBibility  tor  New  Jereey Seligman,  606, 607 

Water  in  stock  not  properly  taxable Seligman,  609 

el^Tftpha: 

Consolidation,  advantage  of Blanchard,  647 


Exceasive Kennard,  365 

Relatively  high  in  United  States Seligman,  610, 611 

Reasonable  ..-■ Counaelman, 392 

Government  ownership,  advocated Kennard,  365, 366; 

Greeley.Sei;  Fuller, 446;  Seligman, 610, 611 

Existing  system  should  be  bought Seligman,  612 

Private  wires,  evils  of Greeley,  381 

Post-office,  supervision  by Prouty,153 

Service,  character  of,  discussed Syndacker,  400 

Belatively  poor  in  United  States Beligman,  610, 611 

Use,Bmallia  United  States.- SeUgman, 610, 611 

lelecraph  operatora  (see  also,  Houn;  Labor;  Wagd^ : 

DiMdvButa)^  of  or^^ization Ingalls,291 

Telephonea: 

Qovemment  ownership  advocated Kennard,  366;  Seligman,  612, 613 

In  Europesn  countries Seligman,  612 

Terminal  cbar^as: 

Live  stock,  Chic^o Mallory,  587, 588 

New  York Callaway,  224, 225;  Blanchard,  672, 673 

Terminal  facilities: 

Must  be  furnished  by  railroad  companies Mallory,  538 

Grain,  unfair  use,  and  importance Carter,  583 

Grain  and  flour Blanchard,  672, 673 

Capitalization  ot  railways,  control Beagan,  341 

Clai«fication  of  freight,  r^uUtion ReB«an,350 

State  railroad  commission — 

Powers  and  success Reagan,  339 

Powers  regarding  examination  of  books Re^an,  349 

Law,  satisiactory  character  of Rei^an,  346 

Railways,  approval  of Reagan,349 

lirongli  freigrlit  rates: 

Importance  and  advaalagee Newcomb, 99;  Blanchard,  632 

increasing  number Blanchard,  632 

Preferences  of  railways  for  certain  lines Blanchard,  627 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  power  to  establish,  advocated. . .  Prouty,  150 

Legislation  requiring,  not  necessary Blanchard,  632;  Newcomb,99 

Petroleum,  refusal  on.  New  England Prouty,  149 

Ticket  broksrage: 

Abuses  and  frauduleDt  practices — 

Generally Sargent,  70;  Co  wen,  309;  Blanchard,  621-623 

False  information  to  travelers Blanchard,  622 

Employees,  sale  of  tickets  to  dealers  by BlaQGhard,  697  • 
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noket  brokarage— Continoed.  pmo- 

CMMwand  methods— 

CommiBaoiM  tend  to  promote BUnchaid,  623 

BailwayB,  ooanivMKW  with,  Bale  of  ticketa Wilson,  4a,  52; 

JotuiBon.ei;  Bpencer, see, 270;  lnKtaii,293;  Cowen, 
309;  Fish,  333,  S34;  Reagim,  350;  Stjcknev,  468; 
Bird,  470;    Morton,  489,  OOi    Blanchard,  622,  667 

E:vading  of  laws  jgainst  ducriminationB,  meaniof ^r^Biit,70 

Through  tickete,  opportonltiM  otmoectod  with  Blanchard,  666 


lD}uriona Siu«ait,70;  Oallawaj',  227;  Spencer,  2e»-272;  lQ8all8,293 

Ezcnrsion  mtee,  gnuitiag  checked Ingall8,293,204;  Blanchard,  623 

Baving  to  paeeengere Wilson, 62;  Blanchard,  S68 

Paswnger ratee Kelley,193;  8pencer,271;  Gowen,309,310 

WagM Johnson,  60 

Bate  wan  indoced Blanchard,  823 

Public  opinion,  gmerally  opposed  to Blaochatd,  S21 


Limited  tickets  Blaacliard,  669 

Bedemption  of  onueed  tickets Bpencer,  271 ; 

FiBb,333;  B«agtu),350;  Blanchard,  623 

Bdlii^  price,  printing  on  ticket Blanchard,  670 

Identification  ntpnnnnnrom,  imposdbility Blanchard,  668, 670 

Signatare  as  means  of  ideotiflcatioii Blanchard,  670 

Begolation  or  pn^bition  by  law- 
Advocated  Johnson,  61; 

Vaalandingham,  214;  Callaway,  227;  Cowen,  309;  Beagan, 
360;  Binl,lra;  Morton,  4S9;  Blanchard,  670,671;  Wilson,  768 

Deprecated Sttckney,467 

In  wioue  Btat«B  and  coontriee CUlaway,227 

Comititutaonality Blanchard,  670, 671 

Unnmd  tickelft^ 

Illegality  of  selling Blanchard,  670, 671 

S^jostifled 8tickney,467,468 

Liability  of  railway  for  damages  on Spencer,271;  Blanchard,  660 

Toledo: 

Coal  shipments Keep,  716 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  Horth  Michigan  Ballroail: 

Use  of  injonctjon  dnrii^  strike  on Moeeley,  8, 12;  Sargent,  72;  Arthur,120 

Trackmen: 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen Wifann,  48-64 

Character  and  nationality  of  men  employed Wilson,  46, 49 

Irregularity  of  employment Wilson,  46 

Number  employed,  duties,  etc Wilson,  46, 46 

Employment  of  greater  number  desirable Wilson,  706 

OTganizatioQS  in  the  Northern  States  unimportant Wilson,  66 

Promotion,  possibility  of Wilson,  62 

Boad  maateie,  number,  duties,  wagee,  etc Wilson,  46, 52 

Beckon  foremen,  number,  duties,  wagea,  etc Wilson,  46 

Severity  of  work WilBon,61;  Inmlls,288 

Unemployed,  ease  of  filling  vacanciefl  from Wilson,  51 

W^Seaandhouia Wilson, 46, 46, 50, 52 

Tra&c  asaociatlona  and  agrwementa: 

Advantaoeeof Ingalb,  288, 297; 


OJ»n ions  of  authorities  concemii^ BlaDchard,641, 642, 664 

Rat«s,  impossibility  of  maintaining Stickney,  461 

Southweatem  Traffic  Association Stone,  582;  Bipley,693 

Traimload: 

Average  siie  of Oarter,67B 

Traimuen.     (See  Hoan;  Labor;  Waga.)  '" 
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Trsmp  BtesDiera:  F>8«- 

Defined Fiutueth,697 

Importance  in  ocean  tnme^rtation Neall,  177 

Porte  difierent  numbera  Bailine  from  dJfierent Neall,  IM 

Relative  coat,  United  States  Etnd  England Neall,  170 

None  under  American  flag Furusetb,  697 

Travel.     (See  Jtuten^  iraffic) 

Tnurta  (see  alio  Qmbatatumt) : 

Railmy  agreements  not  rimilar  to Blancluad,  646 

Discriminatione  in  favor  of Newcomb,  103;  Cowen,  317 

Only  discriminaliona  and  overcapitalization  need  be  feared Garter,  586 

Fools,  opposition  toward Newcomb,  103 

Rates,  dictation  by Newcomb,  103 

Taxation  a.  proper  meane  of  i-egnlating Selinnau,  606 

Destniction  b^  Government  owoei^p  of  railroads Lewis,  724, 748, 749 

UnderbiUing  of  gooda: 

Existence  and  Beriousneea  of  practice Knapp,  132,  Gallagher,  641, 643 

DifiScultiea  of  prosecuting  tor Oallwher,  646, 647 

Examination  of  cars  to  detect,  suggested Galk^er,646 

'Unamployment : 

Absence  of  etatistics Clarfc,  116 

Great  Britun,  royal  commimon  on  labor,  views  r^iarding Moee]ey,20 

TTnion  Pacific  Railroad: 

Ckimpeiled  to  discriminate  against  Kansas  City Bookwalter,  573 

Hospital  funds Bafgent,T4 

Btrifeeeon Bargent,  74;  Callaway,221 

ITmon  Ettockyard  and  Transit  Company,  Ohioago: 

Trackage  and  feed  charges Mallory,688 

United  States  Flour  Mill  Company: 


Vehiciei 

Claesiflcation  of Dickinson,  648 

Vessela.     (See  Lake  inmiporttitum;  (ktan  tmntportatitm;   Saihrt;    Trmnp 

Volume  of  railroad  InwineM: 

Statietics Lewis,  728,  732 

I^tveat  present Tucker,  568 

Uniiormity  from  vear  to  year Lewie,  738 

I^Haenger,  Unitea  States  and  Europe Johnson,  61; 

Cowen,  310;  Lewie,  733,  739;  Weyl,  759 
Wages: 

Agreements  between  organizations  and  employers Sargent,  64 

Engineers Arthur,  117, 127 

Violation,  instances  of Arthur,  119 

Colored  labor,  lower  rates Sargent,  65;  Spencer,  267 

Conductors,  overtime,  payment  for Clark,  110 

Influence  of  orgamiations Clark,  118 

Engineers Arthur,  117, 127 

Foreign  countries  compared  with  United  States Blanchard,  642 

Great  Britain,  average  annual Moseley,  16 

Gr^n  ehovelers,  method  of  pavment Keep,  712 

Illinois  Central,  maintenance  aurin^  hard  times Fish,  324-327 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  influence  in  control  advocated...  Wilson,  47 

Labor  organizations,  influence  on Wilson,  61; 

Johnson,  60;  Clark  113;  Arthur,  117 

Lake  Carriers'  Association,  wages'  card Keep,  710, 711, 719 

Methods  of  fixing — 

Time  and  distance  rates Sargent,  86, 87;  Arthur,  117;  Ii^lls,287 

Mileage  and  monthly  payment Sargent,  64, 65 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingall8,287 

New  York  Central Callaway,  217 


Public  em^oyment,  payment  of  onion  rat^  advocated Hoeeley,  16 

Kates— 

By  classes  of  employees Lewis,  734 

Foreign  countries,  compariBon Blanchard,  642 

8wit»5imen O'Eourke,530 

Track  laborera,  et« Wjl80n,45,46 
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Trtunmen  and  telegraphera Sugent,65 

Low.  caueeaof Wilson,  46. 47 

Rise  with  improved  methods Selizman,  611 

Probable  incream  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  740 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  by  claaeee Callawaj',  217 

Southern  Slates,  lower,  reaaoos Spencer,  267 

Reduction,  difficulty  of Fish,  327 

During  hard  times,  advantage  to  employees Fish,  324, 32{t 

BailoiB-— 

Not  affected  by  the  flag Furoseth,  688, 689, 698, 708 

Relative  decline Furuaeth,  688, 697, 698 

In  various  porta Funiseth,  688 

Unjust  laws  governing  payment FuruBeth.691,695, 706 

Great  Lakea,  VHriatione Keep,  710. 711,  719 

SlAte,  fixing  by,  deprecated Moseley,  Id 

Statistics,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shonld  prepare Sargent,  94 

Switchmen,  Chicago ORonrkeiSSO 

Ticket  scalping,  influence  on Johnson,  60 

Track  men,  road  masters,  section  hands,  etc.,  rates Wilson,  45, 46 

Increase  through  organization . Wilson,  51 

Train  men  and  tt^lefrraphers,  rates 8at^nt,65 

Watering  of  stock,  little  influence Newcomb,  101 

Watches  on  shipboard: 

Explained Furuseth,  700. 701 

Excessive  time  at  the  wheel Fuinseth,  701 

Tatoring  of  stock.     {See  Capaalitaiion.) 

Water  transportation,  [see  also  Lake  trantportalion;  Ocean  IrtmaporUUion) : 

Cheapness  of Carter,  578 

Slowness  a  diead vantage Carter,  679 

Uncertunty  of  statistics Johnson,  63 

Control  b^'lnterstate  Commerce  Commission,  advocated Johnson,  63 

Competition,  unfair,  by  railways Vanlandinsham,  206 

Effect  on  rail  rates Callaway. 225;  Spencer. 276;  Carter, 578;  Keep,  718 

Effect  in  producing  place  discriminations Knapp,  134. 144; 

Clements,  156;  Kindel.251,265 
Pacific  coast, influence  on  rail  rates,  etc  . .  Vanlandingham,  203.207;  Kindel  255 

MieeiMippi  River  navigation Vaniandingham, 206;  Caiter.SSO 

Weitfhinff  of  fireiglit: 

Prodace  business,  difficulties  concerning Emerson,  400-482 

Discrepancies  in  scales Emerson,  481 

Discharge  of  freight,  control  by  railway  officers,  advocated. . .  Emeraon,  481. 482 
Weigrhte  and  measnres: 

Inequality  in  measures,  evils  of Keniiard.36e 

Legal  rates  in  different  States lCeDnard.360 

Welland  Oanal: 

Tolls  and  former  rebates Keep,  723 

Wastem  Classification  Committee: 

Description  and  membership lUpley.  567, 668 

Method  of  action Bird,  478 

Fair  treatment  of  shippers  hy Ripley,  670 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company: 

Government  should  buy 8e]^nian,612 

Whale-back  boats: 

Number  and  ownership Keep,  7)4 

Wheat  (nee  also  Klei'titOTt;  Efport  raU»;  Flour;  Grain) : 

CharactiT  of,  in  various  districts Gallagher,  646 

Exportation  confined  to  few  larae  shippers Jtorry,  246 

Price  of,  chiefly  determined  at  Chicago Gallagher,641;  Bookwalter, 677 

Foreipi  luarkets,  effect  on  price Barry,  247, 248 

Wiaconam: 

Antipass  law Dickinson,662 

Gross  receipts  tax  on  corporations Seligtnan,  603 

Tonn^  Uen'a  Christian  Aasociation: 

New  York  Central,  conditions  of Callawa; 


Chesapeake  i 


itral,  conditions  of Callawav,ZS 

id  Ohio,  satisfactory  working Ingalts,  2S 


